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Vol.  I.,  No.  1.— September  10,  1S5S. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 
Tub  titlo  we  have  chosen  for  this  publication  will,  we 
hope,  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  indicate  our  design ; 
yet,  in  our  first  number,  we  feel  anxious  to  explain 
a*  fully  as  possible  the  nature  and  scope  of  tbo  "  Piio 
TooHAPan:  News." 

Photography  has  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Science ;  and  among  the  inarvels  of  this  age  of  dis- 
covery, there  are  perhaps  none  so  great  as  those  tliat  are 
associated  with  this  art.  The  pagan  nations  of  auti- 
quity  worshipped  the  sun,  whose  genial  warmth  impreg- 
nated nature,  and  clothed  the  hills  with  verdure,  flowers, 
and  fruit ;  but  wo  have  learned  a  wiser  lesson  ;  wo  have 
scientifically  utilised  the  object  of  pagan  worship,  aud 
made  his  golden  rays  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  an 
artificial  life.  Philosophers  have  yet  to  discover  "  What 
in  electricity,"  though  psactical  minds  have  already 
harnessed  it  to  a  girdle  tliat  encircles  the  globe,  and  bid  it 
lx^ar  with  lightning  speed  our  thoughts  nitft  want-* across 
vast  continents  and  beneath  intermediate  seas.  Its 
element*  and  attributes  are  not  defined  :  but,  never- 
theless, its  work  is  ascertained,  and  this  mysterious  agent 
is  pressed  into  the  service  of  mankind.  So  chemists 
l»ave  yet  to  analyse  the  sunbeam,  and  tell  us  accurately 
wliat  it  is  ;  but  practical  philosophers  have  already 
made  it  a  willing  and  obedient  servant.  It  paints  for 
them  pictures  instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  and  with  a 
fidelity  ao  true  that  art  cannot  imitate  it  Thus  doys  it 
convey  new  lessons  to  the  disciples  of  science,  aud  inspire* 
her  votaries  with  purer  and  simpler  tastes,  and  with 
loftier  aspirations  after  proximate  perfection.  This 
faithful  but  somewhat  capricious  servant  may  now  no 
longer  resist  the  power  of  the  human  will,  for  Niepce 
do  St  Victor,  the  modern  Laputan  sage,  has  taught  us 
bow  we  may  store  the  sunshine  in  our  collars,  and  in  a 
moment  release  it  from  imprisonment,  amid  the  pro- 
found darkness  of  the  night,  to  fix  with  delicate  and 
perfect  accuracy  a  living  memorial  of  ondcarod  object*. 
Those  wonderful  agents,  steam  and  electricity,  readily 
obey  the  wand  of  the  modem  magician,  and  effect  an 
immediate  realisation  of  human  desires  j  but  no  dis- 
covery can  compare  with  this,  the  last  aud  greatest  attpu- 
tdtiou  that  the  l>old  hand  of  science  lias  snatched  from  the 
secrets  of  nature.  And  yet  new  mines  of  undiscovered 
wealth  invite  the  enterprising  disciples  of  this,  as 
of  every  other  science.    The  exhaustle.se  stores  of  na- 


ture aro  unfolded  to  us  ouly  as  presaiug  wants  urge 
on  adventurous  spirits  to  ransack  her  boundless  re- 
sources. 

To  encourage  and  sustain  such  enterprise  is  the  object 
contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Photo- 
okapuio  News."  "We  have  carefully  studied  the 
subject,  and  are  convinced  that  such  an  organ  is 
imperatively  nocessary  to  meet  a  palpable  demand. 

The  features  which  will  distinguish  the  "Photo- 
graphic News,"  aud  render  it  the  most  valuable  medium 
of  information,  not  only  to  professed  photographist*, 
but  also  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  science,  will  be — 

I.  Under  the  head  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  replies  to 
correspondents  who  may  seek  information  on  photo- 
graphic and  other  scie  ntific  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature. 

II.  Information,  derived  from  foreign  as  well  as 
domustic  sources,  of  all  discoveries  aud  improvements 
in  photography,  optics,  photographic  chemistry,  and 
other  cognate  sciences. 

III.  Elementary  lessons  in  photography,  togetW 
with  a  dictionary  of  photographic  terms. 

IV.  Reviews  of  Ijooks  on  photography  and  its 
kindred  sciences,  and  critical  notes  of  exhibitions  of 
photographs  and  other  works  of  art 

V.  Reports   of  the  transactions  of  English  and 
foreign  photographic  and  other  learned  societies. 

The  "  Photographic  News,"  as  the  recognised  organ 
of  photography,  will  be  the  guide  and  instructor  of  the 
lie-miner,  the  medium  of  communujation  and  inter- 
change  of  ideas  between  more  advanced  students,  and 
the  record  of  all  improvements  and  discoveries  which 
may  take  place  in  the  art,  or  iu  the  allied  sciences  of 
optics  and  chemistry. 

We  will  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  importance 
of  tho  task  that  we  have  undertaken,  but  will  address 
ourselves  carefully  to  tho  work,  relying  on  the  generous 
indulgence,  and  on  the  liberal  patronage  of  those 
whose  interests  we  arc  endeavouring  to  promote  and 
to  secure.  Wc  are  aware,  th  at  in  undertaking  to  smooth 
the  rough  path  of  investigation  and  experiment,  we  accept 
serious  responsibilities,  but  wo  are  sustained  by  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  varied  talent  which  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal,  aud  on  the  abundant  resources  that  we 
possess.  Wo  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  our  power  of 
rendering  our  performances  equal  to'vur  promises. 
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Optics. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  LENS. 

Mu  Editor, — In  commencing  a  series  of  short  com- 
munications on  the  practice  of  photography  united  to 
your  periodical,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  subjects,  owing  to  the  importance, 
or  rather  necessity,  of  making  each  paper,  as  far  as 
possible,  complete  in  itself,  as  well  as  intelligible  without 
continual  reference  to  former  ones.  Especially  must 
we  provide  against  its  being  dependent  upon  those  that 
are  to  follow.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  is  best  met  by  a 
subdivision  of  the  various  items  to  be  treated  of,  taking 
each,  firstly,  in  it*  most  simple  form  or  condition,  and 
subsequently,  and  in  succeeding  chapters,  dealing  with 
the  more  complicated  cases. 

Adopting  this  course,  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
selecting  the  choke  of  a  lens  for  a  subject,  let  us  proceed 
to  consider  the  same  in  its  most  simple  form,  viz., 
where  that  choice  lies  between  two  or  more  lenses  of  the 
same  (or  very  nearly  the  same)  focal  length  and  aperture. 

8uch  a  selection  is  not  unusually  the  first  difficulty 
of  any  importance  which  the  tyro  in  photography 
encounters.  Chemicals  of  good  quality  he  can  now 
readily  procure  in  almost  all  localities ;  a  camera, 
suited  to  his  wants,  with  nearly  the  same  facility  ;  and 
even  if  the  latter  be  a  little  rickety,  he  can  use  it  with 
tenderness;  or,  should  it  be  leaky  (of  light  inwards), 
the  clunk  may  be  stopped,  or  a  cloth  thrown  over 
during  work  ;  while  an  indifferent  lens  can  only  be 
remedied  by  substituting  another  of  better  qnality. 
To  choose,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  a  good  lens,  or 
the  best  of  several  (the  lower  priced  lenses,  nominally 
the  same,  often  differ  exceedingly  in  quality),  is  im- 
portant to  the  beginner. 

To  ex|iect  that  the  tyro  in  photography  can  adopt, 
with  any  certainty,  the  usual  recommendations  to 
choose  liis  lenses  by  actual  photographic  trial,  is  to 
exjioct  at  his  hands  that  for  which  long  experience 
alone  can  qualify  him.  Fortunately  there  is  a  method 
little  recognised,  but  more  generally  certain,  and  in- 
volving no  necessity  for  previous  photographic  experi- 
ence. Its  correctness  depends  upon  the  feet,  that  all 
lenses  producing  good  visual  images  are  capable  of 
producing  good  photographic  ones ;  while  lenses  inca- 
pable  of  affording  either  are  incapable  as  to  both. 
This  is  of  course  to  be  understood  in  every  case  of 
equal  apertures. 

In  the  selecting  of  a  lens  from  several  of  the  same 
calibre,  therefore,  whether  the  party  be  a  mere  tyro 
or  an  adept,  let  him  begin  by  examining  their  visual 
images,  recollecting  that  the  great  aim  of  the  photo- 
grapher should  be  to  select  that  lens  which  combines, 
what  photographers  usually  term,  a  large  field  with  the 
i^n-atest  distinctness  throughout — the  picture,  visual  or 
photographic,  being  assumed  to  be  received  or  taken  on 

Now,  should  it  so  hapj>en  that  in  selecting  a  lens  we 
can  place  the  camera  at  a  good  distance  (say  fifty  times 
or  more  the  ftcus  of  the  lens),  and  directly  opposite  to 
a  long  and  even  line  of  buildings,  an  important  object 
will  be  gained.  Such  a  snbject  is,  however,  of  rare 
attainment,  and  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with  by 
Proceeding  as  follows : — 
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Procure,  with  the  lenses  to  be  examined,  two 
cameras,  and  attaching  to  each  of  these  one  of  the 
lenses,  place  one  of  the  cameras  on  a  tolerably  level 
surface  (a  table  for  instance),  and  over  it  the  second 
camera;  draw  one  vertical  and  central  line  with  a 
pencil  on  the  greyed  glass  of  each  camera,  and  bring 
the  image  of  any  small,  well-defined,  and  well-lighted 
object,  not  too  near  (twenty  times  the  focal  length  of 
the  lenses  will  be  sufficiently  far),  to  coincide  with  the 
lines  marked  on  the  glass,  and  carefully  adjust  each 
camera  to  the  best  focus  for  the  selected  object ;  then, 
turning  both  cameras,  by  laying  hold  of  the  under  one, 
cause  the  images  to  pass  from  the  centre  of  the  field  to 
any  desired  distance  right  or  left  in  both  cameras 
(taking  special  care  that  no  disturbance  of  the  upper 
or  under  camera  occurs).  Observe  the  relative  in- 
distinctness thus  produced.  If  a  difference  exists, 
such  will  of  course  bo  more  apparent  as  the  images  are 
caused  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  field  ;  and 
should  it  be  required  to  compare  more  than  two  lenses, 
then,  retaining  the  better  of  the  first  pair,  proceed  to 
try  a  third  lens  with  it,  and  so  on. 

Should  the  second  camera  not  be  procurable,  proceed 
as  follows : — Draw  three  vertical  lines  on  the  greyed 
surface ;  one  central,  the  others  near  the  extremes  of 
the  field,  and  equidistant  from  tho  centre ;  adjust  the 
focus  carefully  as  before,  the  imago  of  tho  selected  object 
being  at  the  centre  line.  Mark  the  then  position  of 
the  lens  in  the  tube  in  which  it  slides.  Turn  the 
camera  (keeping  the  lens,  if  the  object  be  rather  close, 
over  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  table)  until  the  image 
is  brought  to  one  of  the  lateral  lines  marked  on  tho 
greyed  surface.  Adjust  the  focus  again,  and  mark  the 
new  position  of  the  lens  in  the  sliding  tube.  Take,  for 
accuracy's  sake,  a  mean  of  several  such  focuaings,  using 
at  one  time  the  position  to  the  right,  and  at  another  to 
the  left  of  the  central  one  (for  the  lateral  images  arc 
usually  uncertain  to  focu9  for,  especially  in  view  lenses). 
The  distance  between  the  two  marks  so  obtained,  is  the 
measure  of  the  departure  of  the  lens  from  a  flat  field 
for  the  distance  between  the  central  and  lateral  linos 
marked  on  the  greyed  surface  ;  and,  this  being  noted, 
the  same  process  is  to  be  repeated  for  each  lens  to  l>e 
examined ;  and  that  lens  of  the  scries  which  differs 
least  in  the  so  measured  foci  of  its  central  and  lateral 
pencils,  is  to  be  selected  as  giving  the  flattest  field  ; 
and,  should  it  give  an  equally  distinct  image  at  the 
centre  of  the  field  as  the  others,  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  foregoing 
method  of  trial  has  the  following  advantages: — 1st. 
Of  simplicity.  2nd.  Of  being  available  to  all,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  even  at  night  in  a  long  room. 
3rd.  Of  requiring  neither  previous  practice  in  photo- 
graphy, nor  any  apparatus,  save  that  of  the  camera 
itself  4th.  As  testing  those  defects  which  are  moat 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  excess  both  in  the  portrait  and 
landscape  lens.  And,  lastly,  that  the  method  of  trial 
is  such  as  to  remove  all  difficulty  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  angle  of  the  field  for  which  we  are  testing  the  lenses 
now  under  trial — the  trials  being  understood  to  be 
comparative  ones,  and  the  angles,  under  which  the  lenses 
are  tested  being,  whether  the  two  cameras,  or  but  one 
such  are  used,  identical. 

V. 
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bee  uppermost.  Have  ready  prepared  some  perfectly 
dry  lampblack  and  a  jwlJet  of  wadding,  and  now  dip 
tht  wadding  in  the  lanipMack  and  pass  it  lightly  over 
tfio  surface  of  tlie  paper.  Nothing  will  appear  at  first, 
but  if  during  the  time  the  lampblack  is  passing  over, 
tbe  shout  be  equally  breathed  upon,  the  unclianged 
citrate  of  iron  will  absorb  tho  moisture  and  the  carbon 
»iil  adhere  to  the  surface  whilst  jiassing  over  it,  and 
soine  of  the  details  will  appear  visible.  Now  breathe 
on  it  a  little  more,  and  brush  tho  lampblack  again  over 
:he  surface,  when  new  details  will  come  out ;  the  opera- 
!ii.n  is  to  be  stopped  wheu  the  carbon  has  been  applied  a 
sufficient  number  of  time*  to  bring  out  all  tho  fine 
detail  and  half  tones  of  the  picture. 

The  proof  is  fixed  by  immersing  it  very  carefully 
into  a  bath  of  filtered  common  water,  quite  free  from 
dust  or  dirt  ou  the  surface.  The  citrate  of  iron  which 
has  not  bo  endecomposed  by  the  sun  will  dissolve, 
and  there  will  remain  a  positive  picture,  the  blacks  of 
which  are  produced  by  pure  carbon,  and  which  conse- 
quently is  unalterable  by  any  chemical  agent.  It  can 
He  dried  and  gummed,  or  varnished  on  the  surface,  if 
desired,  and  it  will  be  finished. 

T!iis  process  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  those 
of  Mr.  Pouncy  and  M.  Testard  de  Beauregard,  except 
in  the  substitution  of  citrate  of  iron  for  bichromate  of 
ir>tu,  and  in  the  mode  of  working.  Wo  much  doubt 
wbc-ther  it  will  ever  Ijc  possible  by  theso  processes  to 
obtain  really  perfect  pictures  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  actual  photographic  positives,  and  give  all  the 
Wf  tint*  aud  sharpness  of  detail  Tho  first  proofs 
however,  which  were  presented  to  the  French  Society 
arc  v«y  satisfactory.  Cosmos. 

1 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA. 

Jh  J>&iit  Hiu, — Presuming  that  tho  first  number  of 

the  1  must  wait  untd  I  receive  it  before  I  cau 

give  it  the  denomination  by  which  you  distinguish 

it  is  already  on  its  way  here,  I  propose  to  forward 

you  information  of  my  proceedings  in  this  colony  as 
frequently  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  your  readers 
may  derive  some  amusement,  if  not  instruction, 
from  a  jmrusal  of  such  jjortious  of  my  letters  11s  you 
uwy  consider  best  calculated  to  effect  that  object ;  only 
sti|mJatiug  that,  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  therefore  likely  to  fall  into  errors  which  may  place 
roe  ui  a  ridiculous  position,  my  name  shall  not  be 
published.  

Of  the  two  objects  that  prompted  my  journey  hither, 
1  ii,  ihe  improvement  of  my  health,  and  the  desire  to  visit 
aad  bring  away  photographs  of  scenes  where  events 
hul  occurred  familiar  to  us  from  our  school  days,  I  have 
been  successful  only  in  the  hitter.  I  h;id  been  told  so 
much  of  the  warmth  and  genial  climate  of  Algeria, 
that  when  I  woke  the  morning  after  my  arrival  and 
found  it  dull,  cold,  aud  raining  with  that  steady,  in- 
cessant downjK»ur  which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  with  the  recollection  of  a  pic-nic  party,  I 
began  to  think  I  had  been  humbugged.  For  three 
days  it  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ceased  to  pour 
down  iu  the  same  uncompromising  style,  and  1  had 
already  commenced  inquiries  as  to  the  speediest  means 
of  reaching  Alexandria,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and 
I  was  enabled  to  traverse  the  streets  and  take  note  of 


buildings  and  other  interesting  object*  with  a  view  to 
future  operations  ;  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  I 
should  have  no  lack  of  subject*.  In  the  older  part  of 
the  town  the  houses  are  lofty,  and  the  width  of  tho 
streets  so  trifling,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an 
active  niau  to  juuip  from  a  house  on  one  side  of  the 
street  into  its  opj)o.site  neighbour.  I  was  not  a  little 
struck  on  returning  to  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
tho  town  at  the  Frenchified  appearance  of  everything. 
Tho  shop,*  were  full  of  French  goods,  aud  French- 
women stood  behind  the  counters,  while  the  husbands 
of  at  least  a  good  mauy  of  them  were  to  be  found 
among  the  tightly -belted,  blue  -  tunicked,  pegtop- 
trowsered  individuals  who  pervaded  the  streets  in 
every  direction — proving  how  largely  the  military 
element  enters  into  tho  composition  of  the  population 
of  Algiers.  Cafes  and  restaurant*  are  numerous,  aud 
are  mostly  kept  by  Frenchmen,  although  some  of  the 
former  are  held  by  Aralxi.  I  entered  one  kept  by  an 
Arab, — a  poorly  -  furnished  room,  lighted  by  one 
window,  from  which  window  I  was  told  Jules  Gerard 
dropped  the  native  who  liad  ventured  to  speak  in  con- 
tumelious terms  of  Frenchmen  in  general,  and  Gerard 
in  particular,  upon  a  heap  of  what  I  may  in  nuld  term* 

describe  as  refuse.  

I  was  wandering  alone  outside  the  town,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  suj>crstructure,  the  object  of 
which  was  so  evident  that  I  looked  round  for  a  soldier 
of  whom  I  might  inquire  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  tho  individual  destined  to  have  his  career 
brought  to  such  an  abrupt  termination.  I  soon  found 
one,  and,  thanks  to  six  months  of  "  CasselTs  French," 
ami  some  little  practice,  I  was  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  following  narrative  : — A  man  named  Gilson  inhab- 
ited a  house  u  short  distance  from  the  towu,  togotkor 
with  his  wife,  her  mother,  a  daughter  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  another  some  years  younger.  Oue 
night  al>out  ten  o'clock  they  heard  a  wagon  thrive  int<i 
the  yard,  and  a  peculiar  sound  wliich  a  boy  in  GUsou's 
service,  absent  on  some  domestic  errand,  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  admittance,  made  the 
family  suppose  that  ho  had  returned.  The  mother  oj>ened 
the  door,  and  several  Arab*  immediately  rushed  in,  cut 
down  tho  mother,  and  then  murdered  Gilson  and  lus 
wife,  whose  bodies  were  hacked  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
The  youngest  daughter  concealed  herself  behind  a  large 
ban-el,  from  whence  she  coidd  sec  all  that  was  done, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  description  of  tho  mur- 
derei's,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  known  to  her,  which 
led  to  their  speedy  apprehension.  The  eldest  daughter 
darted  out  of  the  house  at  the  instant  the  ruffians 
entered  ;  but  was  pursued  by  two  of  them,  who  caught 
her,  chopped  off  her  hands  at  the  wrists,  and  otherwise 
mutilated  her  in  an  indescribable  manner  ;  and,  finally, 
one  of  them,  with  the  intention  of  killing  her,  made  a 
downward  cut  at  her  head,  which  nearly  cut  away  the 
forehead  from  the  skull,  and  left  her,  to  all  appearance, 
a  bleeding  corpse.  Wonderful  to  relate,  she  did  not 
die,  and  lias  since  been  conveyed  to  Paris,  whero  she 
remains  at  this  moment ;  her  unfortunate  condition 
but  slightly  allovinted  by  the  receipt  of  a  sum  levied 
on  the  goods  of  the  murderers.  The  object  of  the 
Arabs  in  this  attack  was  plunder;  Gilsou  having 
somewhat  boastfully,  though  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  communicating  with  a  Mend,  showed  one  of 
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the  criminals  some  valuable  articles  of  jewellery.  The 
day  following  the  little  girl  was  taken  into  the  town 
to  the  magistrate,  to  whom  she  gave  tho  names  of  at 
least  two  of  the  murderers,  whom  she  had  frequently 
seen  with  her  father  at  his  house.  One  of  these  men 
was  a  sheikh,  and  comparatively  rich.  Other  arrests 
were  also  made,  and  eventually  one  of  the  persons 
arrested  made  a  confession,  upon  tho  strength  of  which 
seven  Arabs  were  placed  on  their  trial,  all  of  whom 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death — tho  informer 
being  subsequently  Bpared. 

I  had  no  sooner  heard  this  horrible  tale  than  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could  get  permission  to 
establish  my  apparatus  in  a  suitable  position,  the  execu- 
tion would  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  photo- 
graph. The  execution  was  fixed  for  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning,  so  that  I  at  once  hastened  to 
the  prison,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  who  were  to  guard 
the  scaffold,  and  from  him  I  obtained  the  necessary 
permission  to  establish  myself  on  the  spot  most  suit- 
able for  the  ptirpoBe.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
exciting  the  feelings  of  the  natives  in  any  way,  I 
determined  to  conduct  the  operation  with  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible.  With  this  view  I  hired  one  of  the 
light  wagons  used  for  crossing  the  desert,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  tarpaulins,  soon  contrived  a  some- 
what capacious  oj>e rating  room,  in  which  I  placed  all  the 
requisite  apparatus.  By  the  time  I  had  made  these 
preparations  it  was  necessary  to  start  for  the  scene  of 
the  execution,  as  it  was  certain  that  an  immense  crowd 
would  assemble  in  front  of  the  scaffold.  It  was  but  a 
little  past  midnight  when  I  arrived  on  the  siiot,  yet 
even  then  the  driver  had  some  difficulty  in  making  Ids 
way  through  the  mob.  Having  ascertained,  by  means 
of  my  compass,  the  direction  from  which  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  would  fall  upon  the  scaffold,  I  placed 
my  wagon  accordingly ;  and  then,  with  the  self-satisfied 
fooling  of  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  personal  con- 
venience to  the  interests  of  his  profession,  I  lighted 
a  cigar  and  moved  into  the  open  air,  more  with 
the  object  of  preventing  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  (who  are  great  thieves)  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  tarpaulius  than  of  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
night  

The  crowd  of  men  was  immense ;  and  as  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  their  upturned,  swarthy 
faces,  it  was  painful  to  see  the  earnest  and  even  fright- 
enod  expression  of  their  countenances.  I  had  been 
present  not  long  before  at  an  execution  in  France, 
which  thousands  had  assembled  to  witness ;  and  the 
recollection  of  the  jests  and  laughter  I  had  then 
heard  made  the  dead  silence  on  the  present  occasion 
more  impressive.  I  at  first  thought  that  this  silence 
was  owing  to  the  number  about  to  be  executed,  yot  I 
could  not  reconcile  this  interpretation  of  it  with  the 
reitorts  I  had  heard  of  the  indifference  of  the  natives 
to  human  life.  I  asked  the  driver  of  the  wagon  if  such 
silence  was  usual,  and  learned  from  him,  half  a  native 
himself,  the  reason.  The  Arabs  are  followers  of  Maho- 
met, and  believe  that  their  bodies,  after  death,  will,  by 
means  of  the  tuft  of  hair  they  leave  on  their  otherwise 
shaven  heads,  be  conveyed  by  their  prophet  into  para- 
dise. Now,  the  head,  which  is  completely  separated  from 
the  trunk  by  the  action  of  the  guillotine,  can  alone, 


according  to  their  belief,  be  placed  in  paradise,  and  as 
the  body  must  be  left  on  earth,  they  conclude  (what  is 
perfectly  natural,  seeing  the  nature  of  their  paradise), 
that  this  arrangement  will  not  contribute  much  to  the 
owner's  gratification.  [I  have  since  heard,  that  when 
tho  native  chiefs  executed  a  man  by  cutting  off  his 
head,  the  executioner  invariably  left  it  attached  to  the 
body  by  a  bit  of  flesh,  with  a  view  to  obviating  the 
inconvenience  referred  to  above,] 

I  purpose,  in  a  future  letter,  giving  you  a  detailed 
account  of  my  photographic  apparatus  and  arrange- 
nients  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  interesting  to  your  miders  to  know  that  I 
used  on  this  occasion  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  twin 
lenses.  The  process,  of  course,  was  collodion,  some  of 
Hardwich's  make,  and  the  bath  contained  glycyrrhizine 
in  small  quantity,  to  which  the  marvellous  sensi- 
tiveness I  attained  in  some  of  my  pictures  may  be  attri- 
buted. My  lenses  (view)  were  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  3}  in.  focus ; — a  pair  of  GrubVs  exquisite  little  pro- 
ductions, and  the  aperture  was  of  the  enormous  size  or 
§  of  an  inch,  nearly  the  full  aperture,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  even  then  they  worked  very  sharply,  and  as 
rapidly  as  a  good  portrait  combination.  Part  of  the 
day  before  I  had  been  busily  employed  in  fashioning 
an  instantaneous  movement  for  uncovering  the  lenses ; 
and,  considering  that  the  only  available  tools  were 
those  which  were  to  be  found  in  my  portmanteau,  I 
think  I  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  stop  was  not 
quite  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  turned  out  of  one  of 
your  London  shops,  but  it  worked  to  perfection,  and 
being  composed  of  cardboard,  sewing  cotton,  and  pins, 
it  was  lighter,  and  consequently  more  mobile  than 
brass.  My  ambition  was  not  merely  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  instrument  of  death,  that  I  could  have 
got  any  time,  but  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful 
powers  with  which  I  fancied  my  arrangements  were 
endowed,  by  taking  the  moving  objects  actually  in 
tranriiion — the  head  in  progress  of  falling  into  the 
basket,  or  the  sharp  blade  in  the  midst  of  its  descent. 
How  well  I  succeeded  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  print  off  a  copy 
of  the  negatives. 

 The  criminals  were  not  brought 

on  the  scaffold  together,  but  led  up  one  at  a  time. 
The  first  was  the  sheikh,  who  seemed  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  his  fate.  So  rapidly  was  he  bound  to  the 
plank  and  thrust  under  the  axe,  that  I  had  barely 
time  to  insert  the  plate-holder  and  get  the  instantaneous 
movement  into  order  before  the  sharp  edge  descended, 
and  his  head  rolled  into  the  basket  This  picture  was 
quite  successful,  and  so  was  the  second,  but  the 
third  presented  a  dim  appearance,  the  fourth  was 
nearly,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  wholly,  invisible. 
How  to  account  for  this  I  know  not,  unless  the 
atmosphere  around  the  scaffold  became  in  some  way 
affected  by  tho  blood,  the  odour  of  which  was  distinctly 
perceptible  to  me.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  suggest  the  reason.  

 My  letter  lias  reached  such  a  lengt  h 

that  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  present  to  tell 
you  of  a  rather  serious  difficulty  in  which  my  photo- 
graphic ardour  was  nearly  involving  me  with  the 
triads  of  the  deceased.  It  is  ail  over  now,  however, 
and  I  have  still  a  whole  skin,  although,  it  must  be 
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confessed,  "more  by  good  luck  than  good  management" 
Perhaps  I  may  devote  the  next  rainy  day  to  an 
account  of  my  adventure,  for  the  edification  and  warn- 
ing of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  be  tempted  to 
wander  amongst  a  half-civilised  tribe  in  search  of  food 
for  the  camera.  Yours  truly, 

C.  A. 


gbtograpjw  Cbemistrg. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on 
chemistry,  but  only  to  treat  of  that  science  in  its  con- 
nection with  photography. 

All  bodies  are  simple  or  compound  ;  the  number  of 
the  former  being  reckoned  at  sixty-two. 

A  simple  body  or  element  is  oue  which  cannot  be 
decomposed  by  any  known  process.  A  compound 
body  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  can  be  separated  from  each  other; 
which  is  then  said  to  be  reduced  to  its  elements. 

Whether  simple  or  compound,  all  bodies  are  formed 
of  an  assemblage  of  particles  or  molecules  infinitosimally 
small,  each  of  which  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
entire  body.    These  particles  are  held  together  by  a 
force  which  is  termed  the  attraction  of  co/tesion — a  force 
which  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  VkUcs  ;  thus  it  is  especially  apparent  in 
solids,  leas  so  in  liquids,  and  not  at  all  in  gases. 
yTater  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  all  threo  con- 
ditions :  as  a  solid  in  the  form  of  ice  ;  as  a  liquid  in 
its  ordinary  state  of  water ;  and  as  a  vapour  in  the 
form  of  steam. 

In  chemistry,  when  two  bodies  possessing  dij&rent 
properties  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions 
to  form  a  third  IkkIv,  jHHwessing  properties  different 
from  either,  there  is  said  to  be  combinations.  Thus 
metallic  silver  and  iodine,  which,  in  their  simple 
state,  are  unchanged  by  the  light,  when  combined  so 
as  to  form  iodide  of  silver,  are  acted  upon  by  light 
almost  instantaneously. 

A  nit-re  mechanical  mixture  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  combination  ;  in  the  former  cases,  each  of  the 
bodies  remain  distinct  and  unchanged. 

Certain  bodies  possess  the  property  of  reddening 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  have  a  sharp  taste.  Those  are 
termed  acids,  as  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  <kc  Po- 
Uast.  soda,  and  other  bodies  having  the  contrary  power  of 
changing  the  red  to  blue,  are  termed  alkalies.  If  one 
of  these  acids  be  mixed  with  one  of  the  alkalies  in  a 
certain  proportion,  both  are  neutralised ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  lose  their  peculiar  properties,  and  no  longer  affect 
litmus  paper.  A  new  substance  is  the  result,  which  is 
termed  a  tali.  There  are  other  substances  which, 
though  they  do  not  act  upon  litmus  paper,  yet  com- 
bine with  acids,  and  produce  a  Bait ;  these  are  termed 
bate* — a  term  which  also  includes  the  alkalies. 

Without  entering  too  minutely  and  unnecessarily 
into  the  details  of  the  science,  we  may  here  state  that 
the  simple  bodies  or  elements  are  capable  of  being 
divided  into  two  broad  divisions,  each  having  several 
pr<n>erties  in  common,  and  likewise  possessing  a  great 
affinity  or  tendency  to  unite  with  bodies  of  the  opposite 
class.  These  two  divisions  are  metallic  and  non- 
metaUic. 


These  names  almost  explain  themselves.  In  the 
first  class  are  included  all  those  bodies  which  possess 
the  peculiar  lustre,  appearance,  and  chemical  properties 
which  belong  to  the  metals.  Silver,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
as  well  as  the  mora  rarely  seen  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  <tc.,  are  examples  of  this  clasa 

The  non-metallic  bodies  comprise  the  remainder — 
chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  oxygen,  Ac,  are  elements  bo- 
longing  to  this  second  class. 

We  stated  above  that  elements  of  the  one  class 
possessed  a  great  affinity  for  those  of  the  other  class — 
non-metallic  or  metallic  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  show 
such  marked  Uking  for  any  of  their  own  class.  Oxygen, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this.  This  element  haa 
such  |K>werful  affinities,  that  it  enters  readily  into  com- 
bination with  almost  every  one  of  the  other  elements, 
irrespective  of  class,  aud  forms  with  them  well-marked 
chemical  compounds. 

Although  oxygen  is  capable  of  uniting  readily  with 
elements  of  either  division,  yet  the  rosul ting  compounds 
show,  in  a  most  marked  and  decided  manner,  their 
parentage.  Thus  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  those 
of  its  own  class— the  non-metals — are  mostly  possessed 
of  acid  proj>erties  ;  whilst  its  union  with  the  metals 
gives  rise  to  bodies  having  alkaline  or  banc  properties. 
These  will  be  again  alluded  to  further  on. 

Hydrogen  is  an  element  which  forms  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  broad  rule  of  the  greatest  affinity 
existing  between  elements  of  opposite  classes,  as  its 
most  marked  compounds  are  formed  by  its  union  with 
those  of  its  own  class.  In  this  case  also  it  gives  rise  to 
compounds  having  acid  properties,  when  it  unites  with 
several  of  the  non-metals ;  thus,  by  combining  with 
chlorine,  the  well-known  substance  hydrocloric  acid, 
formerly  called  muriatic  acid,  is  produced. 

(7b  be  eoatUued.) 


gicfamarg  of  Djrotosrapfe. 

Abehhatiom. — A  deviation  in  the  rays  of  light  when 
refracted  by  passing  through  a  lens,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  uniting  at  the  same  focus.  Aberration 
is  of  two  kinds — qtherical  and  chromatic ;  the  former 
arises  from  the  shape  of  the  lens,  and  the  latter  from 
the  unequal  rcfrangibility  of  the  various  colours  of 
which  light  is  compounded.  Spherical  aberration  is 
owing  to  the  following  cause: — Let  us  suppose  that  the 
leus  under  examination  is  plano-convex,  that  is  to  say, 
a  lens  which  has  one  of  its  surfaces  plane  and  the  other 
spherical,  and  let  the  plane  surface  be  turned  towards  a 
luminous  body,  from  whence  issue  parallel  rays  of  light ; 
these  rays  will,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  be  con- 
verged to  a  focus ;  but  the  focus  of  those  rays  which  pass 
through  the  very  margin  of  the  Ions  will  be  at  a  point 
much  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus  of  rays  which  pass 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  lena  The  distance 
measured  between  these  two  focal  points  is  called  the 
longittuHnal  spherical  aberration ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  luminous  halo,  which  the  rays  passing  through  the 
outer  parts  of  the  lens  would  form  around  the  more 
distant  focus  of  the  central  rays,  is  called  the  lateral 
spherical  aberration.  In  a  piano-convex  lens,  with  its 
plane  side  turned  towards  parallel  rays,  as  in  the  above 
example,  the  spherical  aberration  will  be  4J  times  the 
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thickness  of  tho  lcn*.  If,  however,  the  convex  side  of 
the  leua  be  turned  towards  |*arullel  ray*  the  alwrration 
in  only  1*1 7  times  its  thickness.  In  a  double  convex 
lens,  with  equal  convexities,  the  aberration  is  107  times 
its  thickness.  Tin:  lens  which  hits  the  least  spherical 
■taxation  is  it  double  convex  one,  whose  radii  are  as 
1  to  <i,  and  whose  most  convex  face  is  turned  towards 
jKir.dhil  rays — the  aberration  is  then  only  1*07  times 
its  thickness. 

As  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  marginal  jwirts 
of  a  lens  iu-e  refracted  too  much  iu  comparison  to  the 
central  rays,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  curvature  were 
made  t<»  diminish  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
margin,  the  spherical  nherration  would  Ih>  entirely 
removed.  The  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  curve;  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  since  the  curious  discovery  by  Pe-eurtes  of 
this  projierty  of  lenses  whottc  curvatures  are  elliptical 
or  hyperbolical,  philo.sophors  and  opticians  have  exerted 
all  their  ingenuity  to  construct  lenses  with  surfaces  of 
these  curvatures  ;  but  the  mechanical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  are  so  great,  that  hitherto  optical  instruments 
liuve  only  been  constructed  with  leases  having  spherical 
surfaces. 

It  is,  however,  jiossible  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
spherical  aberration  by  combining  two  or  more  lenses, 
and  making  opposite  aberrations  correct  each  other; 
and  .Sir  J.  Herschel  has  described  several  combinations 
of  the  meniscus  (or  concavo-convex)  with  the  plano- 
convex lens  which  pOMOM  this  property.  Professor 
Pctzvnl  lias  recently  introduced  a  new  form  of  photo- 
graphic lens  for  landscape  purposes,  in  wluch  tho 
spherical  aberration  is  nearly  corrected  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  a  concave  lens  to  the  ordinary  view  lens ; 
and  Mr.  Grubh  has  also  lately  patented  an  improved 
construction  jsjsseasing  the  same  important  advantages. 
It  is  a  cemented  compound  lens,  having  only  two 
glasses,  whdst  the  curvatures  are  so  adjusts!  that  the 
spherical  aberration  is  nearly  corrected,  thereby  afford- 
ing an  image  as  distinct  as  that  given  by  the  old  lens, 
using  a  considerably  increased  aperture  of  tho  new. 
This  is  an  important  advantage  over  the  Petzval  form 
of  lens,  as  tho  addition  of  two  lenses  and  four  surfaces 
must  make  the  latter  combination  much  slower  in  its 
action  for  similar  apertures  and  foci  than  the  ordinary 
view  lens. 

Chromatic  aberration  will  lie  explained  under  the 
head  of  Achromatism. 

Absorption*  or  Lkuit. — When  light  passes  through 
even  the  most  transparent  substance,  some  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  which  it  is  composed  are  arrested,  iu 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  opacity  of  the  interposed  medium.  The  transmitted 
light,  supposing  the  colour  originally  to  liave  been 
white.  M  ill  now  be  coloured — the  unnhaorbed  rays  only 
reaching  the  eye.  All  transparent  l>odies  exert  some 
absorptive  influence  on  light,  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  principal  facts  in  this  subject  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  practical  photographer.  Even 
the  most  transparent  bodies  in  nature,  air,  aud  water, 
when  in  sufficient  thickness,  are  ca|»able  of  absorbing 
a  great  quantity  of  light.  This  nlxtorptive  j»ower  of 
air  is  principally  exerted  u)>on  the  chemical  or  uctinic 
rays  of  light,  and  is  oue  of  the  causes  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  all  photographic  operations  dining  the 
.-ummer  mouths,  when  the  sun,  rising  daily  to  a  cou- 
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sidcrable  height  in  the  heavens,  shines  down  upon  tho 
earth  less  obliquely,  ami,  consequently,  through  less 
thickness  of  atmosphere.  There  are  few  instances  of 
substances  absorbing  all  colours  equally.  Common 
black  ink  mixed  with  water  is  almost  the  only  liquid 
possessing  that  property;  and  it  has,  on  this  account, 
lnren  applied  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  as  a  darkening  sul>- 
stance  for  obtaining  a  white  imago  of  the  sun, 

Unfortuntely  glass  exerts  a  strong  nlworptive  action 
upon  the  actinic  rays  of  light — specimen*,  nearly 
colourless  to  the  eye,  being  sometimes  ojHique  .to  the 
chemical  rays,  the  slightest  yellow  tinge  being  sufficient, 
to  cause!  au  absorptive  action. 

In  choosing  a  lens,  the  colour  of  the  glasses  of  which 
it  is  composed  should  be  noticed.  This  is  best  done 
by  placing  the  b  us  on  a  sheet  of  good  white  j>u|>or,  and 
observing  the  colour  of  the  paper  through  it.  If  there 
be  a  yellow  or  green  tinge,  the  lens  will  be  likely  to  be 
slow  in  comparison  with  one  having  a  winter  colour. 

In  the  choice  of  sulwtances  for  intercepting  the  active 
rays  for  the  dark  room,  a  knowledge  of  tho  absorptive 
properties  of  various  yellow  media  is  very  necessary. 
Yellow  calico  is  most  frequently  employed.  This  is, 
however,  a  very  imperfect  and  unsafe  material  for 
such  a  purpose,  Oue  layer,  it  is  well  known,  allows 
white  light  to  pass  through ;  consequently  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  folds  merely  diminishes  the  amount 
of  transmitted  white  light,  and  in  th#  same  degree 
obstructs  the  illuminating  yellow  light. 

Yellow  tammy,  a  woollen  fabric  extensively  em- 
ployed by  upholsterers,  is  very  superior  to  yellow 
calico.  The  colour  is  deeper  and  more  vigorous, 
and  therefore  fewer  layers  will  suffice.  It  is,  besides, 
uot  so  liable  to  fade  through  constant  exjiosuro  to 
light- -an  advantage  which  will  Ijc  appreciated  by 
photogra-wrs  in  great  practice.  When  it  is  required 
to  obstruct  pcrm<t i willy  the  active  rays  from  a  room 
by  means  of  a  yellow  medium,  other  materials  may  \*p 
found  more  appropriate  than  either  of  the  above. 
Pasting  a  double  thickness  of  yellow  pa]>er  entirely 
over  the  window  panes  is  a  very  good  and  economical 
plan,  and  the  one  of  all  others  which  gives  least  trouble. 
More  working  light  may,  however,  be  obtained  with 
equal  safety  by  glazing  the  window  with  orange  (glass; 
or,  if  a  small  window  only  is  employed,  by  interposing 
a  huge  upright  glass  bath  full  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  yellow  ch minute  of  potassa.  Either  of  tho  above 
plans  may  with  confidence  be  adopted. 

( To  t*  eontinwed.) 


Time  beaten  i»y  Eixctmcitt.— In  the  exchange  of 
messages  through  the  Atlantic  cable  the  same  singularities 
are  noticed  that  were  pointed  out  in  the  direct  correBpontl- 
ence  between  Constantinople  and  London.  Tho  difference 
of  longitude  between  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  Valeu- 
tia,in  Ireland,  is  an  arc  of  fortv-two  and  a  half  degree*,  or 
two  hours  forty-live  minutes  of  time  ;  and,  consequently,  a 
Bignal  sent  from  Newfoundland  at  8h.  25m.  in  tho  evening, 
w  ould  be  received  at  Valentiaat  1  Ih.  15m.,  as  if  it  had  been 
sent  iu  the  night.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  message  were 
sent  from  Valentiaat  lib.  15m.  at  night,  it  would  be  received 
at  Newfoundland  at  8h.  26m.  the  same  evening !  If  a  tele- 
graphic message  wen-  to  be  sent  diris  t  from  Paris  to  New 
Orleans  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
January,  1859,  it  would  arrive  at  New  Orleans  »t  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  December  SI,  1868 ! ! 
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|t  Catrrbism  of  ||botographiT. 

I  — DISCOVKRY  OF  PHOTOfiKAPUY. 

QttMiou.— What  is  photography? 
Iwiror.— Photography  in  the  art  of  obtaining  picture*, 
cpua  prepared  surfaces,  by  the  agency  of  light.    The  uamc 
^nfn  to  the  art  is  a  compound  of  two  Li  reck  word.*,  and 
Hj,uifi'H  writing  or  drawing  by  light. 

i^.  Who  was  the  original  discoverer  of  photography  ? 
f.  The  honour  of  the  original  discovery  Wongs  perhaps 
i-jtu]ly  to  natives  l>oth  of  France  ami  England;  but  throe 
*ho  first  reduced  th«  art  of  photography  to  anything  like 
wmpletenc**,  were  Mr.  Fox  Tallx>t,  in  England,  and  MM. 
Niv-pc*-  and  Daguerre,  in  France. 

>l  Were  not  the  principles  of  the  art  known  previous  to 
the  ihjcovcriai  of  tlnse  gentlemen  ? 

.1.  They  were.    It  was  long  known,  for  instance,  that 
l  >rn  fibir  would  turn  black  if  ex]Joscd  to  the  light,  and 
that  the  blackness  was  vivid  just  in  proportion  an  the  rays 
i  f  light  which  occasioned  it  were  powerful. 
What  is  hum  tilverf 

i.  if  is  a  preparation  of  silver,  discovered  by  the  alche- 
mic in  their  fruitless  attempt*  after  the  phikwpher's  stone, 
is  now  called  tlic  chloride  of  silver.    They  observed, 
that  ulyu  exposed  to  the  light,  this  preparation  changed  to 
violet.  and  ultimately  turned  black. 

t  'uul'l  any  photographic  effects,  similar  to  those  which 
are  dot  ubtained,  Iks  proiluced  by  this  agency  ? 

.1.  In  some  degree  such  effects  were  easily  produced.  An 
engraving,  placed  upon  paper  covered  with  chloride  of  silver, 
and  extuned  to  the  sun's  rays,  leaves  an  inverse  impression 
upon  the  prepared  surface, 

<i  In  what  manner  is  this  effect  produced  ? 

.1.  That  part  of  the  paper  covered  by  the  engraving  is 
preserved  from  tho  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  where 
the  paper  on  which  the  engraving  is  printed  has  retained  its 
*eaii-transnarency,  the  prepared  surface  isdightly  obscured, 
the  result  being,  that  the  impression  taken  on  the  prepared 
turface  is  tho  exact  opposite  in  form  and  shade  from  the 
engraving — the  light  ]*urt*  dark,  and  the  dark  parts  light . 

U-  What  other  discoveries  were  nuule  in  pbotography 
[*evioi»  to  the  researches  of  Talbot  aud  Daguerre? 

A.  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  porcelain  manufacturer,  obtained 
fJUH'  success  in  his  photographic  investigations,  as  did  also 
the  Uhistrioua  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Wedgewood  attempted 
t->  secure  pictures  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura;  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  endeavoured  to  copy  small  objects  by  a 
K'lar  microscope,  but  neitlwr  of  these  efforts  were  attended 
with  any  considerable  success. 

II.— THE  CAMKRA  OttSCUBA. 

Q.  What  is  a  camera  obscura? 

.1.  A  box  fitted  with  a  lens,  through  which  the  images  of 
exterior  objects  are  received,  nnd  transmitted  to  a  piece  of 
ground  glass,  placed  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  camera  invented '! 

A.  By  Giovanni  Baptiste  Torta,  a  Neapolitan  physician, 
about  two  centuries  ago. 

Q.  What  suggested  the  inventiou  ? 

A.  The  discovery  that  if  light  were  admitted  through  a 
small  hole  into  a  darkened  chamber,  all  the  objects  without, 
from  which  reflected  raya  could  reach  the  hole,  would  be 
pictured  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Q.  Is  a  glass  or  lens  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  ? 

-1  Although  images  may  be  received  without  the  lens, 
they  are  cou fused  and  indistinct.  A  lens  is  essential  for 
proper  definition ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  lens, 
»  the  image  clearly  defined. 

<l  For  what  purpose  was  the  camera  obscura  formerlv 
emplnyed?  '  ^ 

-1.  It  was  uscil  in  drawing,  especially  by  landscape  and 
icnonuna  painters,  as  sketches  could  thus  be  obtained  with 
facility  and  accuracy. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  one  of  these  old- 


fashioned  cameras.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  box,  into  which 
the  rays  of  light,  R,  arc  admitted  through  the  lens,  B,  and 
form  an  object  on  the  opposite  side,  O ;  but  as  the  rays 
encounter  a  glawmirror,  M,  they  change  their  direction,  and 
the  image  is  formed  on  the  glass  screen,  N.  Upon  this  a 
of  paper  may  be  placed,  and  the  outline  of  the  image 


readily  traced.  A  is  simply  a  flap  or  screen  to  intercept  the 
light,  which  would  otherwise  render  the  imago  on  the  glass 
invisible.  The  box  consists  of  two  parts,  sliding  in  a 
groove,  and  is  so  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
clearly  defined  image  whatever  may  be  the  distance  of  the 
object. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  the  camera  employed  in  photography  ? 

A.  The  image  being  clearly  defined  on  the  ground  glaus  uf 
the  camera,  tliat  glass  is  removed,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
the  prepared  paper  or  plate,  which  receives  and  retains 
precisely  the  same  image  as  that  which  was  previously  seen 
on  the  glass. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  sixe  and  cost  of  a  camera  V 
A.  They  are  of  v*ious  sizes,  according  to  the  dimension* 
of  the  picture  to  l»e  taken  by  them,  and  their  cost  M  from 
a  guinea  upwanls.9 

The  annexed  engraving  showB  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
photographic  camera.  It  will  l>e  noticed  that  it  consists  of 
a  fixed  part,C,  and  a  movable  part,  It.  The  lens  is  contained 
in  tho  bras*  tubing,  A,  nnd  is  moved  back  wards  or  forwards, 
within  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  screw,  1).  Opposite  th« 
lent  is  a  glass  screen,  fixed  in  a  movable  frame,  F. 


Q.  What  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a  Cfcnera  ? 
A.  The  lens,  as  on  this  depends  tho  brilliancy  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  picture. 

(7"o  be  cvttii'iifil.') 


•  Full  particular*  a*  to  the  size  and  nrice  of  photographic 
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MEASURING  THE  INTENSITY  OF  LIGIIT. 

London,  Awput  ->:>t.\  1858. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  find  myself  constantly  in  error,  princi- 
pally, I  fed  assured,  through  being  unable  to  hit  upon  the 
exact  length  of  time  for  exposure  in  the  camera  of  the 
prepared  plate  (jKmitive  collodion  process).  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  experience  will  set  me  right  upon  this  head ;  but  for 
convenience  of  amateurs,  &c.,  could  not  some  instrument  be 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  different  degrees, 
or  amount,  of  tight  existing,  and  then,  by  a  corresponding 
scale  of  seconds,  might  not  the  exposure  be  always  correct, 
and  the  process  conducted  with  certainty  ? 

I  tried  last  winter  to  copy  small  engravings  by  powerful 
gaslight  ( Argand  burnera^,  placing  the  picture  very  close  to 
the  light,  &c.  I  succeeded  in  getting  excellent  little  pictures, 
and  the  time  of  exposure  to  this  light,  using  a  compound 
portrait  lens  and  an  ordinary  | -plate  camera,  was  invariably 
thirty-Jive  second*.  Seeing  that  I  could  do  this  with  certainty 
of  success — knowing  precisely  the  time  for  exposure — I 
imagined  that  something  might  be  contrived  to  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  light  existing  at  any  time,  so  that  he 
could  go  about  his  work  with  the  same  certainty  of  success. 
We  have  thermometers  for  indicating  temperature,  &c. ; 
instruments  for  telling  us  of  the  humidity,  &c.,  of  the 
atmosphere,  why"  not  something  to  tell  how  much  light  (and 
the  quality,  perhaps)  exists? 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 


[The  proper  time  to  expose  the  sensitive  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  light  in  the  camera  lias  been,  and 
possibly  always  will  be,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
which  the  auiateur  has  to  contend  with  ;  and  although 
some  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  suggested  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  the  chemical  activity  of  the 
light  at  any  given  time,  the  apparatus  required  for  this 
purpose  would  be  either  far  too  costly,  or  the  results 
not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  admit  of  the  beginner 
deriving  much  benefit  from  them.  Nothing  approach- 
ing in  simplicity  to  the  other  instruments  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent  could  be  obtained  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  actinometry  ;  and  even  were 
tho  best  of  the  suggestions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  carefully  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
we  think  that  more  time  would  be  required  to  obtain 
sufficient  experience  to  properly  understand  the  result 
given  by  the  instrument,  than  would  suffice  to  make 
our  correspondent  so  cxjiericncod  a  hand  at  the  process 
he  is  following  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  any  other 
light-measurer  than  his  own  eyes. 

Supposing,  however,  the  instrument  to  be  made,  and 
in  use,  it  would  afford  but  very  imperfect  data  to  act 
iqion.  Each  subject  to  lie  copied  would  require  a 
different  amount  of  exposure  in  the  camera,  even  if  the 
light  were  not  to  vary.  In  portraiture,  for  instance, 
a  young  lady  in  a  light  dress  would  require  far  less 
time  to  sit  for  her  portrait  than  would  a  weather- 
beaten  old  veteran  dressed  in  black  ;  and  in  landscajie 
photography,  a  cluster  of  trees  or  picturesque  nook  in 
a  garden  would  frequently  require  fifty  times  the 
exposure  of  a  white  building  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. "  Orientalis  "  must  practice  a  little  more,  and 
he  will  soon  find  the  difficulty  oi  correctly  estimating 
the  proper  time  for  exposure  to  vanish. 

t  *  tk-h  yf'  und,.,.  the  heaU  of  Actinometry, 


we  intend  laying  before  our  readers  an  account  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  branch  of  the 


BEST  FORM  OF  LEN8.- 

1*1  September,  1858. 
As  I  have  learnt  from  the  newspapers  that  it  is  your 
i  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  14  Photographic 
News  "  to  answering  the  questions  of  your  subscribers,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness,  first,  to  tell  me 
what  form  of  fens  is  suitable  for  intermediate-size  photo- 
graphs (10  x  8  to  16  x  14) ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Ambrotype  t 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.M«P. 

[1.  The  most  suitable  form  of  lens  for  photographs  of 
the  above  size  (which  are,  in  our  opinion,  rather  beyond 
intermediate)  depends  upon  whether  it  is  required  lor 
landscape  purposes,  or  portraiture.  For  the  former, 
supposing  12  x  10  be  tho  size,  we  should  recommend  a 
lens  of  three  and  a  half  inches  aperture,  and  eighteen 
inches  focus  ;  for  portrait  purposes,  a  lens  to  cover 
that  field  would  require  to  be  five  inches  aperture  and 
twenty-one  inches  equivalent  focus.  In  the  selection 
of  a  lens  many  precautions  must  be  taken,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  one  chosen  is  really  the  one  Ixsst 
fitted  for  the  required  purpose.  We  have  a  great 
objection  to  recommend  publicly  any  one  maker  in 
preference  to  others ;  but  if  our  correspondent  would 
send  his  address  to  the  Editor,  care  of  the  Publishers, 
we  shall  he  happy  to  assist  him  by  any  advice  which 
we  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  selection  of  a  really  good 
lens. 

2.  Ambrotype  is  the  American  term  for  collodiou 
positives  on  glass.  They  are  not  known  as  such  in 
Europe,  and  in  consequence  the  photographic  public 
here  generally  imagine  that  the  term  expresses  a  new 
kind  of  picture  only  known  in  America.] 


PERMANENT  ni.ACK  for  metal  work. 

Jjondon,  4tk  September,  1868. 

Sir, — Tour  prospectus  says,  that  you  intend  to  teach  all  the 
secrets  of  the  photographic  art;  to  solve  all  scientific  enigmas ; 
and  to  save  photographers  from  the  thousand  and  one 
dilemmas  into  which  they  are  every  day  falling  for  want  of 
a  faithful  Mentor,  and  ever  ready  and  comeatablo  friend. 
Msy  you  be  such  a  friend! 

1  am  not  quite  so  clever  as  I  hope  soon  to  be,  but  I, 
nevertheless,  know  quite  enough  not  to  require  to  be  ashamed 
of  showing  a  little  ignorance,  and  I  beg,  therefore,  to  ask 
you  for  a  recipe  for  giving  a  permanent  black  to  metal 
diaphragms.         I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  T. 

[A  very  good  dead  black  may  be  given  to  metal 
work  by  mixing  finely-ground  lampblack  with  thiii 
spirit  varnish,  and  then  brushing  it  over  the  article  to 
be  blacked.  The  quantity  of  hutipblack  and  strength 
of  varnish  can  easily  be  found  whilst  mixing. 

Frequently  black  cloth,  velvet,  or  unglaxed  payer, 
can  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  lining  to  cameras 
or  lens  tul>c*.]  


TENT  >OU  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Oxford,  3rd  September,  1868. 
Sib, — I  want  a  Tent,  and  don't  know  where  to  get  a  wry 

.  m 
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Will  you  kindly  toll  me  where  I  can  get  a  cheaper 
I  am,  your  very  obedient  servant, 


for  one ! 
one? 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTIST. 

[Our  correspondent  should  have  mentioned  the  sized 
pictures  he  wished  to  take  in  the  tent    The  price 
mentioned  is  not  exorbitant  for  a  large  and  portable 
tent*  with  appliances  Ruitable  fur  pictures  10  x  12; 
but  for  working  plates  stereoscopic  size  a  very  simple 
arrangement  will  suffice.     We  have  taken  very  excel- 
lent stereoscopic  pictures  in  a  tent  which  was  home 
made.    It  consisted  of  a  black  waterproof  cover,  which 
was  thrown  over  the  camera  legs,  and  having  a  hole 
about  eight  inches  square  cut  out  of  the  side,  and 
filled  in  with  two  thicknesses  of  yellow  tammy.  The 
tattles  were  fastened  by  means  of  wooden  screws  and 
damps  to  the  legs,  and  the  bath  was  likewise  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  legs.    Water  was  kept  in  an 
india-rubber  bottle.    A  little  ingenuity  will  enable  our 
correspondent  to  make  something  of  this  sort  himself; 
but  if  a  larger  one  be  wanted,  we  must  refer  him  to 
our  advertising  columns,  as  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  be  able  to  recommend  any  one  particular 
tent  J 

CYANOGEN  SOAP. — PYROXYLIN E  PREPARED  AT  A  HIGH 
TEMPERATURE. 

bth  September,  1858. 
Mr.  Editor, — All  hail  to  the  cheap  press !   I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  wc  are  soon  to  have  a  cheap  hebdomadal 
phcttographic  newspaper.    I  hope  that  it  will  succeed,  and 
you  get  nch  through  it,  and  we  grow  wise ! 

Will  you  tell  me,  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic Np.ws,"  a  recipe  for  making  Cyanogen  soap. 
Secondly— What  do  writers  on  the  manufacture  of  soluble 
pyroxyline  mean  by  the  term  high  temperature? 

I  subscribe  myself;  your 

Wkli.-wisheh. 

[1.  The  term  "cyanogen  soap"  is  applied  to  a  pre- 
paration which  is  made  and  sold  by  a  London  house 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  silver  stains  from  the  akin, 
<fcc  The  mode  of  making  it  is  kept  a  secret,  but  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  pumice  stone  and  a  lump  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  all  the  good  results  attending  the  use  of 
the  cyanogen  soap  may  be  effected,  at  a  tenth  part  of 
the  expense. 

2.  The  term  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture  of 
soluble  pyroxyline  is  applied  to  a  temperature  of  about 
IG0°  Fahrenheit  When  prepared  with  acids  of  this 
temperature,  the  cotton  produces  liquid  collodion,  and 
yields  a  very  glassy  and  structureless  film,  adhering 
tightly  to  the  glass ;  whilst  cotton,  which  has  been 
prepared  in  cold  acids,  produces  a  thick  glutinous 
collodion,  yielding  a  very  contractile  film.] 

STEREOSCOPIC  GHOSTS. 

Queen  Ann-rtreet,  7th  September,  1858. 
Dkar  Mr.  Editor,— Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
rae  how  the  ghosts  are  made  to  apj*™  half  invisible  in  the 

Tours  truly, 

Ate  J.  B. 

[The  plan  adopted  by  photographers  for  raising 
spirits  is  very  simple  : — Arrange  the  subject  with  the 
person  whose  ghostly  representative  you  wish  to 
secure,  in  the  desired  place,  expose  the  plate  in  the 
camera  (a  stereoscopic  camera  with  twin  lenses  should 


be  used)  for  about  half  the  requisite  time ;  then  care- 
fully cover  the  lenses,  remove  the  "ghost,"  taking 
great  care  not  to  disturb  anything  else,  either  of  fur- 
niture or  drapery,  and  then  uncover  the  lenses,  and 
expose  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.] 


CLEANING  GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  DISHES.— WAS  n  I  NO 
POSITIVES  TN  A  RUNNING  STREAM. 

Hants,  September  Ut,  1868. 
Sir, — Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  the  papers  to 
amateur  photographers,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer 
in  asking  a  question  or  two. 

1.  •  •••••••«•••«•• 

2.  How  can  class  dishes  be  cleaned  ?  For  if  I  scrub  and 
scrub  till  I  think  they  must  be  all  right,  yet  still,  in  the 
waxed  paper  process,  the  development  shows  that  they  arc 
still  dirty. 

S.  As  to  washing  positive  proofs— a  running  stream  is 
the  thing.  Now  I  have  opportunities  to  make  use  of  this, 
but  can't  tell  how  to,  for  tins  reason : — The  water  runs  from 
an  underground  gutter  into  a  large  pond,  which  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  mouth  of  the  gutter.  Can  you  understand 
this,  and,  if  so,  help  me. 

I  am,  sir,  your  well-wisher  for  success, 

J.S.  H. 

[1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  apjiaratus  yon  name,  but 
will  make  inquiries,  and  answer  in  a  futnVo  number. 

2.  You  have,  we  supimsc,  followed  the  usual  plan  in 
cleaning  dishes.  After  a  dish  has  l>een  made  quite 
clean  by  chemical  means,  the  final  polish  is  given  to  it 
with  a  comparatively  dirty  cloth.  Wc  say  compara- 
tively; for  what  is  commonly  called  a  clean  cloth  might 
easily  sully  the  purity  of  a  chemically  clean  poi-cclain 
surface.  We  clean  our  dishes  in  the  following  way, 
and  can  confidently  recommend  it : — Remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  by  good  waslung  in  hot  water. 
Allow  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (two  ounces 
to  the  piut)  to  stand  in  the  dish  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  pour  it  back  into  the  bottle  for  future  use,  and 
give  the  dish  a  good  scrubbing  with  a  brush,  remem- 
bering to  clean  the  corners  well ;  rinse  with  water  ;  fill 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  jiart  to  eight),  allow  it  to 
stand  for  ten  minutes ;  rinse  several  times  with  common 
water,  and,  lastly,  with  pure  distilled  water ;  let  it 
drain  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  dry  and  polish 
with  dean  filtering  paper,  or  a  really  dean  cam- 
bric handkerchief ;  the  foaner,  howovor,  is  better.  If 
the  dish  be  wanted  in  a  hurry,  pour  a  little  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  into  it ;  rub  it  well  all  about  and  into 
the  corners  with  a  piece  of  tow  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
then  rinse,  drain,  and  dry  as  before. 

3.  We  can  hardly  advise  on  this  point  without 
having  seen  the  pond,  Ac  However,  we  will  try  and 
suggest  some  feasible  plan  for  the  purpose.  Of  course 
there  is  a  current  of  water  flowing  from  the  point  of 
influx  towards  the  centre  or  some  other  part  of  the  pond. 
Can  you  not  contrive  a  wooden  box,  with  holes  in  the 
sides,  so  that  when  one  of  these  sides  was  placed  near 
the  gutter  there  would  be  a  continuous  current  of  water 
through  the  box  ?  By  a  little  management  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  holes  in  tho  box  which  served  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  water,  so  as  not  to  have  them  quite 
opposite  to  each  other,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be 
communicated  to  the  water  as  it  passed  through  the 
-bOx,  And  then  positive  prints  placed  therein  would  be 
washed  famously.   If  they  were  in  large  quantities 
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there  would  be  danger  of  their  being  mattod  together, 
and  only  revolving  in  a  mass.  You  must  guard 
agninst  that — probably  l»y  ha\  ing  several  such  boxes, 
and  placing  a  few  prints  oidy  in  each.  We  should 
like  to  know,  for  the  lieuefit  of  our  readers,  what  plan 
you  really  adopt,  and  its  practical  utility.} 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Wiiitb  Positives  ox  Glass.— . lsj>irant ;  A  Photogra- 
phic Amateur;  Tyro. — lu  answer  to  these  corresjKindents,  who 
desire  to  know  how  to  obtain  positives  on  glass,  having  pure 
whites  with  intense  vigorous  blacks,  we  recommend  the 
following  plan,  as  having  been  very  successfully  employed 
under  similar  circumstances :— US'!  a  rather  thinly  iodised 
collodion,  and  add  to  each  ounce  of  it  two  grains  of  bromide, 
and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  cadmium;  let  the  silver  bath  be 
rather  acid  with  nitric  acid;  develop  with  the  following 


Sulphate  of  iron  ... 
Nitrate  of  puta«»a  ... 
Kladal  mottle  acid  ... 


IS  grains. 
10  grains. 
20  minims. 
JO 


1  our.te. 


Aleubol 
Water 

The  collodion  should  have  a  good  share  of  pyroxyline  in  it ; 
the  plate  must  also  be  well  drained,  and  wiped  well  at  the 
back,  and  the ;  developing  solution  should  not  be  poured  off 
aud  on  wliilst  the  image  is  coming  out,  but  simply  moved  to 
and  fro.  When  developed,  wash  well  before  fixing,  and  for 
this  latter  purpose  use  cyanide  in  preference  to  hypo. 

Substitute  for  ax  Acurom  atic  Lkns. — An  Apprentice 
wishes  to  know  what  he  can  get  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  achromatic  lens.  He  has  made  a  small  photographic 
apparatus,  and  is  now  deterred,  by  tho  high  price  asked  for 
an  achromatic  lens,  from  pursuing  his  experiments  further. 
At  the  commencement  of  our  own  photographic  career  wo 
were  in  a  similar  predicament.  An  old  cigar  box  had  been, 
by  dint  of  much  labour,  converted  into  a  camera;  focusing 
screen  and  paper  holders  (collodion  was  as  yet  undreamt  of) 
were  carefully  fitted  to  it,  and  a  lens  was  the  one  tiling 
wanting  before  we  started,  full-fledged  photographers,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  This  was  the  first  real  difficulty 
we  had  met  with ;  and,  after  many  anxious  moments,  it  was 
overcome  in  the  following  way :— Sixpence  was  invested  iu 
the  purchaso  of  a  spectacle  glass  of  about  twelve  iuches 
focus ;  this  was  ascertained  by  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween the  glass  and  the  image  of  a  distant  stack  of  ehimuey 
pots.  Then  a  cardboard  case  (of  the  pill-box  kind)  about 
eight  inches  long  and  one  in  diameter,  with  a  sliding  lid, 
was  found,  and  by  cutting  otf  the  two  ends  and  part  of  the 
case,  it  was  transformed  into  two  cylinders,  open  at  each 
end,  and  sliding  one  into  the  other.  Tho  outer  one  was 
then/nd,  by  means  of  glue  and  gummed  paper,  »on  to  the 
end  of  the  camera,  opposite  the  part  where  the  focusing 
glass  went — a  hole  beiug  first  cut  in  the  box  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  The  spectacle  glass  was  next  fastened,  in  a 
similar  way,  on  to  the  end  of  the  inner  sliding;  tube,  and 
then  the  bus  end  slid  into  the  outer  tube.  This  gave  a 
pretty  good  image  on  the  ground  glass,  but  it  was  only  good 
in  the  centre,  and  had  a  ring,  of  a  nebulous,  faint  appearance, 
all  round ;  this  wo  obviated  by  fastening  a  piece  of  card 
on  to  the  end  of  tho  inner  tube,  away  from  the  lens,  and 
cutting  a  hole,  about  a  quarter  of  an  nick  in  diameter,  in 
the  middle  of  it.  The  image  now  was  much  reduced  iu 
brilliancy,  but  the  sharpness  was  exquisite,  and  the  ring  of 
faint  light  was  quite  gone.  For  some  time  this  constituted 
the  only  apparatus  we  liad ;  and,  before  it  was  cast  aside  for 
a  larger  ana  more  costly  apparatus,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  capital  views  by  its  means.    The  principal  defects 


were,  slowness  in  work,  the  paper  requiring  to  lie  exposed 
about  twice  Uie  ordinary  time ;  and  limited  extent  of  field, 
the  lens  spoken  of  above,  instead  of  covering  a  field  of7  x  9 
inches,  would  only  take  a  i  *  b  inch  picture. 


How  to  See  it  a  Camera  is  Light-tight. — A  Frtt- 
mason  complains  of  a  dark  spot  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
with  concentric  circles  gracefully  extending  outwards,  and  of 
lighter  shades-  frequently  occurring  on  his  pictures.  This  is  a 
difficulty  which  evidently  arises  from  sonic  mechanical  defect 
in  the  lens  tube  or  camera.    First  see  if  the  spot  always  occur* 
on  the  same  part  of  the  plate ;  then  examine  tho  dark  slide, 
and  see  whether  there  is  a  small  hole  opposite  that  part  of  the 
plate  cither  in  the  front  or  back  of  the  slide :  this  will  be  best 
seen  by  putting  the  slide  in  its  proper  place  in  the  camera, 
unscrewing  the  lens,  and  then  throwing  the  focusing  cloth 
over  your  head,  look  in  at  the  lens  end  of  the  camera,  and 
carefully  examine  the  opposite  dark  slide,  first  opening  the 
fad- so  as  to  see  if  the  front  slide  is  light-tight,  and  then  clos- 
ing tho  l»ck,  opening  the  front  slide  and  examining  the  back 
|  in  the  same  way.    This  test  should  be  tried  in  sunshine,  or 
in  a  strong  light,  and  a  little  scrutiny  will  show  the  slightest 
cranny  or  clunk  capable  of  admitt  ing  light  to  the  plate.  It 
tliis  scrutiny  docs  not  show  the  presence  of  any  aperture, 
the  fault  must  be  iu  the  lens  or  mounting.    Screw  tho  lens 
into  its  projKsr  place  again,  point  the  camera  opposite  a  well 
illuminated  object— a  white  Duilding  with  tho  sun  shining  on 
it  will  be  best^-and  place  in  the  focusing  glaw.   Now  throw 
the  opaque  cloth  over  your  head,  and  carefully  examine  that 
part  of  the  ground  glass  which  corresponds  to  the  spot  on 
the  picture,  by  looking  at  it  from  all  points  of  view.  Most 
likely  some  irregular  reflection  from  part  of  the  brass  mount- 
ing will  now  be  perceived,  and  by  keeping  the  head  in  the 
position  in  which  the  light  is  best  seen,  and  then  removing 
tho  ground  glass,  some  part  of  the  brass-work  will  lie 
seen  reflecting  light  brilliantly  where  it  ought  not,  or  else 
light  will  be  seen  entering  into  the  camera  through  some 
hole  in  the  camera  or  brass-work.    The  remedy  will  bo 
obvious ;  a  piece  of  black  velvet  glued  inside  the  lens  tube, 
where  the  reflection  takes  place,  or  a  metal  or  card  diapltragm 
placed  near  the  lens,  will  easily  remedy  one  source  of  failure, 
whilst  a  plug  of  cork  will  be  found  an  effectual  stopper  to  nil 
light  through  small  hole*. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
H.-K.  F. — J.  M.-O.  P.  Q.—An 


Old  Friend.  - 
I.N.  U. — H.  M. 
-Ucv.  W.  L.— 
grateful  thank* 
first  announcement  of 
['holographic  public  so 


F.  C.-K. 

F. S.  C— A.  B. — J.  J.— Rev. .1. L. S— T.  O 
—J.  S.— X.  Y.  Z.— Ada.— W.  P.— J.  McO 
The  Editor  vrishestoexpress  his  most  sjneercan 
to  tho  above  friends,  who  have  on  th 
his  intended  re-appearance  before  the 

cordially  welcomed  him  with  kind  of/tin  of  assistance,  or  sug- 
gestions for  rendering  the  pages  of  the  "Piiotoqrapuk' 
Nkwb  "  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

J.  B.  incloses  a  beautiful  positive  print  on  paper,  and  asks  us  to 
point  out  the  remedies  to  the  faults  we  may  see  in  it.  We 
are  afraid  we  cannot  quite  do  as  requested,  Uio  picture,  in  our 
eyes,  being  nearly  faultless.  We  are  inclined  to  think  our 
correspondent  is  not  quite  such  a  novice  in  tho  art  as  he 
would  make  it  appear.  Acetic  acid  is  tho  best  thin?  to  coun- 
teract too  much  ammonia  in  the  bath.  The  other  fault  com- 
plained of  must  be  owing  to  the  negative  being  inferior. 

D.  If. — Mr.  Eollasou  has  a  process  for  transferring  }>o*itives  oil 
glass  from  the  glass  to  black  japanned  leat  her  or  cloth ;  but 
as  we  believe  he  only  communicates  the  process  by  license,  and 
on  condition  of  secrecy,  we  cannot  enlighten  our  correspondent 
on  this  subject.  We  have  seen  manr  specimons  taken  direct 
on  leather.  Tho  leather  is  fastened  to  a  plate  of  gin*,  by 
means  of  white  wax  or  gutta  porcha,  and  then  is  coated  with 
collodion  sensitised,  exposed,  developed,  and  washed  exactly 
in  tho  samo  way  as  by  the  ordinary  process  on  glass. 

C.  L. — Articles  on  the  subject  of  grinding  lenses  are  in  contem- 
plation, and  will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of  the  "Nbwh." 

Received  too  late  for  notice  in  this  number. — J.  C— Caustic— 
P.  8.  C— J.  B. — E.  B.  G. — D.  II. 


V  All  editorial  communication*  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Chookbs,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Snurnpe 
Yard.  Private  loiters  for  the  Editor,  addressed  to  the  office , 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  marked  '*  private." 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  M.  A.  BELLOC. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  all  future  time  the 
photographic  arty  in  its  numerous  varieties,  and  under 
its  manifold  forms,  will  rank  amongst  the  grand  dis- 
coveries which  render  illustrious  the  nineteenth  century. 
Railways,  which  abridge  space,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, which  annihilates  it,  are  of  those  marvellous 
applications  of  science  which  compensate  for  its 
protracted  meditations  and  its  persevering  labours.  It 
ia  when  science  shows  i  tself  in  works,  which  all  of  a 
redden  change  and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  human 
existence,  that  the  world  realises  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  discovery,  and  compensates  for  its  disdain  by 
unlimited  gratitude  The  photographic  art  is  one  of 
those  fruitful  applications  which  immortalise  an  epoch, 
sad  give  to  science  its  highest  consecration.  Until 
then,  nature  was  reflected  only  in  the  clouds,  in  the 
vster,  and  in  some  transparent  substances — a  fugitive 
reflection  without  utility.  But  now  nature  is  sub- 
servient to  our  will,  and  can  bo  reproduced  upon 
substances  at  our  disposal,  and  that  with  a  permanency, 
and  in  such  reduced  proportions,  as  to  enable  ub  to 
tonn  a  collection,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  all  its 
riches  and  all  its  treasures.  Is  not  magic  surpassed  by 
such  results !  Wo  can  have  inclosed  in  a  frame  the 
picturesque  site  which  transported  our  imagination — 
the  hamlet  where  we  first  saw  the  light ;  better  still, 
»  revered  mother,  a  cherished  wife,  the  child  we 
idolise,  and  this  not  almost  the  same,  as  when  man 
endeavours  to  imitate  the  objects  of  creation,  but 
identically  the  same,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nature  herself 
which  reproduces  herself  by  reflection.  Everything 
which  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  universe  and 

humanity  may  be  religiously  preserved.  

Bat,  it  is  asked,  what  becomes  of  art  if  nature  paints 
herself}  Art,  far  from  being  dethroned,  will  reassume 
her  true  position ;  it  will  abandon  the  vulgar  ground 
of  imitation  for  the  higher  sphere  of  invention.  To 
imitate  is  but  to  translate,  and  all  translation  is  but 
*n  alteration  more  or  less  coarse.  To  aspire  to  the 
supremely  beautiful  is  the  essence  of  the  real  artist 
The  ideal  is  for  him — reality  iB  the  domain  of  photo- 
graphy. Photographic  art,  though  still  in  its  infancy, 
has  already  made  gigantic  strides  towards  its  full 
development.  Is  it  after  all  an  art  i  Is  it  a  science  t 
It  participates  of  both ;  it  is  the  conciliation,  and  almost 
"the fusion"  of  tho  two.  It  is  art  identified  with  nature, 
— it  is  "  applied  science."  Pcrsjvccti  ves,  more  and  more 
extended,  develop  themselves  in  proportion  as  advances 
are  made  in  this  new  domain.  Routine  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  implant  itself  on  this  virgin  ground. 
Traditions—inevitable  processes — have  not  yet,  as  in 
most  other  specialities,  minced  intelligence  to  a  passive 
condition.    There,  each  practitioner  iB  an  experiment- 


alist To  operate  ably,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  all  the 
sagacity  which  nature  has  allotted  to  you — all  the 
faculties  that  labour  and  perseverance  have  developed 
in  you ;  and  each  effort  has  almost  always  its  imme- 
diate recompense.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  opera- 
tion conscientiously  made  which  has  not  for  its  object 
a  special  light,  even  if  it  be  but  the  most  trifling  detail 
of  the  work.  At  one  time  it  is  the  object  of  the  work 
which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a 
new  perfection.  At  another  time  it  is  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  obtain  this  result  which  indicates,  to  some 
extent,  the  means  of  multiplying  its  force  or  its  efficacy  : 
or,  still  further,  it  is  the  instrument  proper  to  prepare, 
to  combine,  to  transform  substances  more  or  less 
heterogeneous,  that  use  advises  to  modify  in  such  or 
such  a  sen.se  so  as  to  derive  from  this  instrument  a  more 
prompt  and  decisive  assistance.  In  this  new  world, 
where,  without  reckoning  on  the  interference  of  chance 
(upon  which  we  must  never  count),  observation  suffices 
to  put  us  on  the  road  to  discovery,  we  never  pause,  but 
always  advauce. 

Do  not  believe  that  this  art,  which  embraces  so  many 
things,  which  supposes  so  much  general  knowledge, 
tact,  and  experience,  requires  on  that  account  excep- 
tional men,  this  would  tend  to  confine  the  practice 
to  tho  exalted  spheres  of  science,  always  inaccessible  to 
the  great  majority  of  minds.  The  very  contrary  will 
be  the  case.  The  photographic  art  will  realise  the 
benefit  so  often  and  so  vainly  promised  of  the  vulgar- 
isation of  science ;  it  will  render  it  attractive  by  the 
charm  and  facility  of  its  application  In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  most  families  will  reckon  among  its  members 
at  least  one  operator.  Observe,  also,  that  in  all  things 
progress  tends  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  instruments 
and  labour  to  their  most  simple  office  

There  are  persons  who  fear,  in  the  interest  of  the 
ideal,  the  cheapening  of  objects  of  art  A  puerile 
terror !  When  that  which  is  beautiful  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  the  artistic  sentiment  will  perfect  itself  by 
the  very  fact  of  its  extension.  So  long  as  taste  is  a 
privilege,  it  is  almost  always  a  caprice.  When  it 
has  become  a  general  faculty,  though  of  divers 
degrees,  it  will  elevate  itself  to  a  superior  power ;  and 
it  wiU  have  a  plue  value,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  in  the  imagination  of  the  human  species. 

Photography  is  not  limited  to  reproducing  fines  and 
surfaces.  It  has  found  its  complement  in  tho  stereo- 
scope, which  gives  to  a  design  tho  most  irresistible 
appearance  of  relief  and  of  roundness,  insomuch,  that 
nature  is  no  longer  content  to  reproduce  herself  super- 
ficially, she  gives,  in  addition,  the  complete  idea  of  pro- 
jections and  contours ;  she  is  not  merely  a  painter  but 
a  sculptor. 

 It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 

out  the  moral  result  of  this  new  art  It  is  not  only 
curiosity  that  will  be  gratified  by  the  reproduction  of 
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objects  most  worthy  of  interest  or  admiration ;  tho 
heart  also  will  not  be  without  its  gratification.  The 
portrait  is  no  longer  tho  privilege  of  tho  rich.  Tho 
features  of  those  whom  wo  have  cherished,  and  who 
have  loved  us,  will  give  to  the  past  all  tho  charm,  all 
t  he  liveliness  of  the  sensation  of  the  present.  They  will 
eternalise  for  us  the  memory  of  all  the  little  happiness 
wo  have  enjoyed  here  below.  .  .  '.  Happy  those 
who  may  be  able  to  assist  in  the  development  of  this 
new  art,  which  has  made  its  debut  with  so  much 
power,  and  which  brings  us  at  the  same  time  such 
vivid  enjoyments  and  such  sweet  consolations. — Revue 
Photographique, 


THE.  STEREOMONOSCOPE* 

BY  M.  A.  CLACDET. 

No  stereoscopic  effect  can  exist  but  when  each  eye  per- 
ceives an  image  of  different  perspective,  and  when  tho 
pairs  of  similar  points  of  the  two  retinal  images 
tiavo  these  points  less  convergent  and  more  distant  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  objects  which  they  represent  are 
nearer ;  and  more  convergent,  or  loss  separated  from  each 
other  on  the  two  retinae,  as  the  objects  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  spectator. 

From  the  horizontal  position  of  the  two  similar  points  of 
the  two  images  on  the  re  tine,  it  results  that,  to  make  them 
coincide  successively  on  the  centre-  of  the  two  retinas  (an  iu- 

ouemust  convergo  the  optic  axes  more,  to  examine  the 
point  nearest  the  solid,  and  converge  them  less  and  less  as 
the  points  are  more  and  more  distant.  In  like  manner,  no 
pBeudoscopic  effect  can  exist,  but  when,  by  inverting  the  per- 
spective images,  which  reverse  on  the  retina,  the  relation  of  the 
distances  of  the  similar  points  of  tho  two  retinal  images, 
we  make  them  coincide  at  the  centre  of  the  retina.  It  is 
necessary  to  converge  the  optic  axes  less  for  tho  nearest 
point,  and  more  and  more  for  points  more  and  more 
distant.  This  is  because,  in  every  case,  the  sensation  that 
accompanies  each  angle  of  convergence,  gives  us  by  habit 
a  true  or  false  judgment  of  distances.  A  truo  judgment 
when  the  different  degrees  of  convergence  follow  the  natural 
order  (which  is  to  augment  in  proportion  to  the  nearnesB  of 
objects,  and  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  their  distance),  and 
false  when  it  follows  a  contrary  order. 

When  the  two  images  are  separated,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
stereoscope,  that  to  the  right  is  brought  to  the  centre  of  the 
retina  of  the  right  eye,  and  that  to  the  left,  to  the  centre  of 
the  left  eye  by  means  of  the  refraction  of  the  lenses.  We 
can  obtain  the  same  effect  without  the  stereoscope,  and 
even  in  greater  perfection,  merely  by  separately  directing 
each  optical  axis  on  the  centre  of  the  image  opposed  to  it. 
In  this  disposition  of  the  optical  axes,  which  is  in  fact  the 
natural  one,  when  we  look  at  an  object  more  distant  than 
the  images,  that  to  tho  right  is  painted  on  the  centre  of 
the  right  retina,  and  that  to  the  left  on  the  centre  of  the  left 
retina. 

This  separation  of  the  images  does  not  exist  on  the  ground 
glass  when  they  are  produced  by  the  two  horizontal  ap'i,  urea 
of  tho  lens,  and  as  on  the  contrary  they  are  suijerimposed, 
it  would  not  be  possible  separately  to  converge  each  optical  axis 
on  one  single  point  of  the  image  (the  perspective  of  which 
belongs  to  it),  if  each  eye  saw  at  once  the  two  points  of  the 
different  perspectives  of  the  superimposed  images. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  eye  should  perceive  only 
one  image,  and  that  the  two  images  should  be  of  different 
perspectives,  for  it  is  only  on  this  condition  that  the  play  of 
the  convergeucies,  through  which  wc  obtain  the  perception 
of  the  distances,  can  be  exercised.  If  each  eye  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  two  superimposed  images,  there  would  result, 
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in  the  centre  of  the  two  retinas,  confusion  in  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  various  points  of  the  different  perspectives  of 
the  solid.  Some  would  produce  a  stereoscopic,  and  others  a 
pseiidoscopic  effect.  These  effects  would  destroy  each  Other, 
and  the  resultant  image  would  be  without  relief.  This 
is  exactly  what  takes  place,  when  the  image  is  received  on 
fine  paper  or  on  any  surface  of  similar  transparency. 

Now,  as  ground  glass  really  gives  the  illusion  of  relief,  it 
can  only  arise  from  each  eye  perceiving  the  image,  the  per- 
spective of  which  belongs  to  it,  whilst  the  other  remains 
invisible,  for  otherwise  the  eyes  could  not  each  choose,  in  tho 
union  of  tho  two  images,  that  which  was  proper  to  each, 
while  it  rejected  the  other. 

Foreseeing  an  objection  tliat  will  doubtless  be  raised, 
and  one  which,  in  the  mind  of  certain  persons,  might  have 
some  appearance  of  plausibility  in  combating  my  theory,  I 
must  remark  once  for  all,  that  when  I  say  "the  imago  vi&iblo 
to  ono  cyo  is  invisible  to  the  other,"  I  do  not  protend  that  it 
is  completely  invisible,  but  only  that  it  is  so  weak  that  tho 
attention  is  not  arrested  by  it,  and  is  directed  to  the  clearest 
and  most  vigorous  image.  It  is  only  in  a  physiological 
sense  that,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  employ  the  terms 
visible  and  invisible. 

The  phenomenon  of  two  images  superimposed  on  the  ground 
glass,  each  visible  to  one  eye,  and  invisible  to  the  other,  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  already  mentioned  \  but  there  is 
one  that  is  much  more  decisive,  and  which  consists  in  plac- 
ing a  blue  glass  before  one  of  tho  two  marginal  apertures  of 
the  lens,  and  a  yellow  glass  before  the  other.  The  effect  of 
these  coloured  glasses  is,  that  each  produces  on  the  ground 
glass  an  image  of  its  own  particular  colour.  Two  superim- 
posed images  arc  the  result :  the  one  image  blue,  and  tho 
other  yellow,  forming,  by  coincidence,  only  one  imago  of  a 
gray  tint  (the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue)  when  wc  gaze 
at  it  with  both  eyes.  But  if  wo  shut  alternately  the  right 
and  left  eye,  wo  see  a  blue  image  in  one  case,  and  a 
yellow  ono  in  the  other. 

While  we  look  with  both  eyes  (the  aperture  to  the  right 
being  covered  by  the  yellow  glass,  and  that  to  the  left  by 
the  blue  glass),  if  we  move  the  head  horizontally  to  tho 
right,  as  soon  as  wo  obtain  an  inclination  of  six  degrees,  tho 
mixture  of  the  two  colours  disappears,  and  tho  image  be- 
comes blue.  If,  after  returning  to  the  centre,  v.  hence 
we  always  see  the  same  gray  tint  (the  mixture  of  the 
two  colours),  wo  move  the  head  to  the  left,  as  soon  as 
we  attain  on  this  other  side  an  inclination  of  6  degrees,  tho 
mixture  again  disappears,  and  the  image  is  quite  yellow. 

The  same  effects  occur,  if,  being  placed  in  the  centre, 
whence  we  see  tho  mixture  of  the  two  colours,  wo  closo 
alternately  the  right  ami  loft  eye,  in  one  caso  the  image  is 
blue,  and  in  the  other  it  is  yellow. 

When  the  blue  and  yellow  images  are  received  on  paper, 
the  mixture  of  the  two  colours  is  preserved  perfectly  well ; 
if  we  look  with  one  eye,  or  if  we  look  with  both,  or  straight 
before  us,  or  if  we  incline  the  head  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
we  cannot  in  any  manner  separate  the  colours,  and  behold 
only  one  of  them. 

Attentively  considering  all  that  passes  iu  the  course  of 
experiments  with  coloured  glass,  we  observe  that  the  raya 
refracted  by  the  yellow  aperture  to  the  right  of  the  Ions,  fall 
obliquely  from  right  to  left  on  the  centre  of  the  ground 
glass,  while  the  rays  refracted  by  the  bine  aperture  to  the 
left  of  the  lens,  fall  obliquely  from  left  to  right.  These  ray3 
from  opposite  sources  cross  each  other  in  tho  focus  of  the 
camera,  and,  supposing  no  ground  glass  to  be  present,  they 
would  continue  their  course  in  a  straight  line,  those  that 
emerge  from  the  aperture  to  the  right,  taking  their  course 
to  tho  left,  and  those  from  the  left  aperture  taking  their  course 
to  the  right.  Now,  as  a  refracted  ray  is  only  visible  when 
it  coincides  with  tho  optical  axis,  it  is  evident  that  when 
the  ray  refracted  obliquely  by  the  aperture  to  the  left  of  tfc.- 
lens  falls  on  the  retina  of  the  right  eye,  it  cannot  at  the 
same  time  penetrate  into  the  left  eye,  and  when  the  ray  re- 
fracted by  the  opening  to  the  right  of  the  lens  strikes  tbv 
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i  of  the  left  eye,  it  cannot  penetrate  into  the  right  oye. 
Th'i*,  the  right  eye  only  perceives  the  blue  image,  and  the 
left  eye  only  perceives  the  yelkrw  image.  Consequently 
each  eye  sees  an  image  of  different  perspective,  and  we 
receive  on  the  retina  two  images  capable  of  imparting  the 
TkTeaecopic  illusion. 

If  at  the  spot  where  the  oblique  rays  cross,  which  is  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  we  place  ground  glass,  the  two  ranges 
produced  by  the  two  apertures  appear  represented  on  the 
surface,  where  they  coincide,  but,  by  a  singular  phenomenon, 
each  of  the  two  images  is  not  visible  to  both  eyes  at  once. 
The  right  eye  perceivinc  only  the  image  to  the  left,  the  raya 
of  which  strikes  obliquely  the  surface  of  the  ground  glass, 
and  without  being  arrested  by  this  surface,  falls  on  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  The  thing  happens  with  the  other  image, 
of  which  the  left  eye  only  perceives  those  rays,  which,  in 
their  oblique  course,  coincide  with  the  axis  of  this  eye. 

Bnt  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  if,  instead  of  ground 
glass,  the  images  are  received  on  plain  paper,  or  on  any 
other  similar  surface,  each  eye  sees  the  two  images  at 
once,  and  that,  whether  wo  look  with  both  eyes  or  with 
one  eye,  or  with  the  head  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  image 
always  preserves  its  mixture  of  the  two  colours  ? 

In  order  that  these  effects  should  show  themselves  differ- 
ently on  each  of  these  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays 
should  continue  their  course  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ground  glass,  from  the  aperture  to  the  left,  into  the  pupil 
of  Uie  right  eye,  and  from  the  aperture  to  the  right  into 
the  pupil  of  the  left  eye,  and  that  they  be  not  arrested 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  glass.   But  if  we  substituted 
paper  for  ground  glass,  the  rays  must  be  arrested  in  their 
course  on  this  perfectly  opaque  surface,  where  the  image 
then  becomes  fixed;  and  each  molecule  of  this  surface 
should,  on  becoming  luminous,  emit  new  raya,  diverging  in 
every  direction,  so  that  each  eyo  should  at  once  perceive 
all  the  images  superimposed  on  the  paper  in  any  position 
we  assume,  whether  in  tho  centre  oftho  camera,  or  with 
tt»  greatest  possible  inclination  to  the  right  or  to  the 

Such  must  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  a  easy  to  prove,  that  ground  glass  and  paper  have,  inhe- 
rently, entirely  different  properties ;  that  the  former  allows 
a  free  passage  to  the  direct  transmission  of  the  rays  which 
meet  its  surface ;  whilst  tho  latter  is  an  obstacle  to  this  direct 
transmission,  and  even  scatters  them  at  every  possible 
angle. 

In  fact,  if  we  place  before  the  sun,  or  before  a  lamp,  a 
frame,  half  of  which  shall  contain  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the 
other  half  a  square  of  ground  glass,  and  if  we  look  straight 
st  the  two  surfaces,  we  see  the  paper  and  the  ground  glass, 
although  equally  lighted  from  behind,  transmit  the  light  un- 
equally ;  that  from  the  ground  glass  appearing  much  more 
intense  than  that  from  the  paper.  Bnt  if  we  depart  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  move  side  way  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  we  gradually  lose  the  light  from  tlie  ground 
glass  until  it  entirely  disappears,  while  tho  surface  of  the 
paper  preserves  the  same  intensity  of  light,  in  what  position 
soever  we  look  at  it. 

(To  bt  coHtinvtd.) 

V 

THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 

OtTR  able  contemporary,  the  Literary  Gazette,  contains  the 
following  very  able  and  lucid  remarks  upon  the  "  Stereoscopic 
Angle,"  refuting  some  of  the  scientific  reasonings  of  Mr. 
Lake  Price,  as  set  forth  in  his  manual  of  u  Photographic 
Manipulation:" — 

*  In  Ids  directions  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  Mr. 
Price,  writing  in  accordance  with  the  common,  but  as  we 
believe  very  erroneous  notion,  says,  with  reference  to  the 
placing  of  the  lenses,  that,  '  at  ten  feet  from  the  subject  three 
inches  apart  would  be  ample  to  give  a  natural,  and,  at  the 
wne  time,sirikingreUef,'bat  beyond  that  the  cameras  must  bo 


set  farther  apart  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  principal 
object  increases.  4  The  fact  is,'  he  goes  on,  '  that,  according 
to  the  class  of  objects  to  be  treated,  the  mode  of  representing 
thorn  must  be  varied ;  for  if  such  an  angle  as  three  inches 
were  applied  to  a  view  in  nature,  the  extreme  distance  being 
mountains,  some  ten  miles  or  more  from  the  "B"»wtw(  the 
picture  would  be  flat,  owing  to  the  insufficient  angle  given. 
For  such  subjects  fifty  feet  apart  ii  not  too  much,  provided 
always  that  tho  foreground  objects  are  not  near  the  lenses, 
as  then  they  would  of  course  suffer  much  distortion.' 

"  Now,  thk  is  not  only  erroneous  in  itself,  but  inconsistent 
with  what  the  author  lays  down  elsewhere,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  italics,  as  'that  which  must  be  the  object  of  our 
imitation-  nature  as  seen  by  the  human  eye.''  Nature  as  seen 
by  tho  human  eye  can  only  be  represented  in  the  stereosco)x3 
by  stereographs  taken  with  lenses  little,  if  at  all,  wider  than 
the  eyes  apart.  For  near  objects  Mr.  Price  admits  that 
although  a  greater  appearance  of  relief  can  be  gained  by  in- 
creasing tho  distance  of  the  cameras  from  each  other  an  inch 
or  two,  that  additional  relief  is  in  fact  a  distortion,  that  is, 
untrue  representation.  Yet  for  distant  mountains  he  would 
increase  the  distance  to  fifty  feet  merely  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  flatness  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountains,  for  the 
intermediate  objects  ho  acknowledges  requires  no  such  separa- 
tion of  the  lenses  to  obtain  adequate  relief.  Now,  we  have 
studied  among  the  mountains  as  well  as  Mr.  Price,  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  stereoscopio  picture  of  a  mountain 
ten  miles  off,  taken  by  cameras  fifty  feet  apart,  would  he  as 
utterly,  though  not  as  palpably,  untrue,  as  the  picture  of 
any  ordinary  object  ten  feet  off  would  be  if  taken  by  lenses  a 
foot  apart ;  while  the  appearance  of  all  objects  in  the  middle 
distance  would  be  rendered  utterly  wrong.  In  truth,  in 
looking  at  very  distant  mountains  in  nature  the  eye  sees  little 
relief  or  solidity.  The  mind  has  the  sensation  of  solidity, 
lweaiae  experience  and  knowledge  toll  it  that  the  mountain 
is  really  a  vast  mass  with  its  mile  after  mile  of  green  sward 
and  purple  heather,  its  long  stretches  of  boggy  peat  and 
mat*,  \Ui  woody  crags  and  gloomy  clefts,  and  bare  precipices, 
and  leaping  streamlets,  and  shattered  peaks.  But  when  the 
stereoscope  presents  us,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  stereographs 
taken  from  widely  separated  stations,  with  a  picture  of  the 
far-off  mountain,  and  all  the  intermediate  scenery,  as  it  never 
could  by  any  possibility  be  seen  by  human  vision — for  the 
most  determined  stickler  for  taking  stereographs  after  this 
fashion  will  admit  that  the  human  eyes  could  never  be  pro- 
jected fifty  feet  apart — we  get  indeed  an  increased  appearance 
of  relief,  but  the  mountain  is  degraded  in  sue  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  the  whole  has  very  much  the  character  of  an 
ingenious  model.  Hence  it  is  that  stereoscopic  views  of 
mountain  scenery  which  have  been  taken  upon  this  Bystem 
are  generally  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory — almost  toy-like — in 
character,  though  the  unreftective  observer  may  not  discover 
why.  The  uneducated  eye  is  delighted  to  see  in  the  stereo- 
scope objects  stand  out  with  a  measure  of  rotundity  and 
relief  so  much  greater  than  it  ever  saw  in  nature,  and  the 
vulgar  stereoscopist  takes  care  alike  in  his  scenes  from 
nature,  and  in  nis  coarse  groups  of  semi-nude  females,  to 

Sander  to  the  popular  taste.  But  the  true  artist  will  neither 
egrade  hk  art  by  choice  of  unwholesome  subjects,  nor  by 
intentional  untruth.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  say  that  we 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  comparat  ively  ununiwirtant  point,  let 
him  ask  himself  whether  he  does  not  value  the  stereoscope 
because  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  that  it  presents 
him  with  views  of  unimpeachable  fidelity  as  well  as  singular 
reality ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  system 
which  must  of  necessity  render  its  views  untrue,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  untrustworthy,  should  be  opposed  at  all 
times,  but  especially  when  set  forth  in  a  manual  which  will 
undoubtedly  take  rank  as  a  leading  authority  with  the  photo- 
grapher. Bnt  it  is  becoming  more  than  ever  essential  that 
the  stereosoopist  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
aiming  at  the  most  exact  truth,  at  the  risk  though  it  be  of 
some  little  loss  of  effect,  for  the  stereoscope  is  becoming  a 
great  instructor.    By  it,  Egypt  and  Palestine  have  been 
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brought  home  to  ua;  Teneriffe  has  been  pot  on  the  study- 
table ;  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  may  be  examined  at  our 
leisure ;  and  soon  regions  iu  yet  untraveraed  will  be  rendered 
familiar ;  and  what  if,  after  all,  from  the  rtercoscopists  pro- 
ceeding on  a  wrong  system,  we  have  views  perfectly  free  from 
1  flumes,'  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  unlike  what  the 
human  eye  would  see?  It  is  indeed  of  primary  importance 
that  stereoscopists  should  feel  that  what  they  hare  to  aim  at, 
especially  in  unfamiliar  scenes  and  regions,  is  to  produce 
stenographs  strictly,  and,  so  to  speak,  scientifically  accurate 
—views  upon  which  the  observer  might  reason  with  as  much 
certainty  as  though  the  scene  itself  were  before  him.  We 
should,  in  truth,  like  to  see  on  every  'slide*  marked  not 
only  the  date  and  the  hour  when  the  view  was  taken,  but 
the  distance  of  the  lenses  apart." 


$Uto  giscobmis. 

PAPER-GLASS  AND  INDELIBLE  POSITTVEfl.     Bg  M.  Gaume. 

M.  Gaumd,  an  experienced  artist  of  Mans,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  a 
memoir  on  a  new  method  of  printing  and  fixing 
positives,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of 
what  he  designates  pn])er-gla6sy  upon  which  the  posi- 
tives are  as  unalterable  as  upon  albumenised  glass. 
We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Gaume,  to 
give,  in  this  number,  a  complete  account  of  his  invalu- 
able discovery.  The  theory  upon  which  he  proceeds  is 
thin : — 

"  If  we  examine  carefully  a  faded  positive  proof,  it  will 
soon  be  perceived  that  the  picture  still  exists,  but  that 
it  is  obscured  by  a  subjacent  substance,  not  formed  by 
the  hyposulphite  of  soda,*  as  has  hitherto  been  imagined, 
but  by  a  compound  of  silver,  which  has  penetrated  the 
paper,  and  has  not  been  converted  into  chloride.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  find  a  moans  of  preventing  the 
nitrate  of  silver  from  penetrating  into  the  substance  of 
the  paper,  or,  in  other  words,  to  form  what  may  be 
called  paper-glass. 

"In  1853,  having  employed  basins  of  cardboard, 
coated  with  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  benzol,  and  finding 
that,  these  vessels  would  hold  the  solutions  for  a  long 
time  without  getting  out  of  shape,  I  thought  afterwards 
that  if  I  were  to  decolorise  the  gutta  percha,  and  then 
to  impregnate  the  paper  with  it,  I  might  afterwards 
coat  it  with  albumen,  and  then  proceed  to  take  a 
positive  on  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  To  prepare  the  gutta  percha  solution,  place  forty 
or  fifty  parts  of  gutta  percha  and  a  hundred  parts  of 
pure  benzol  in  a  glass  flask,  and  dissolve  by  means  of 
a  water  bath.  Allow  the  coloured  part  to  settle,  and 
when  the  liquid  has  become  of  a  Light  amber  colour 
and  perfectly  transparent,  decant  the  clear  part,  and 
add  benzol  if  experience  shows  that  it  is  too  strong ; 
for  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper,  after  passing  through 
this  mixture,  should  remain  almost  as  ope  .que  as  before, 
in  order  that  the  photographic  image  may  be  good,  and 
not  look  like  a  waxed  proof. 

"  The  paper  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Take  a  glazed  porcelain  dish,  fill  it  with  the  above 
solution,  and  cover  it  with  a  glass  which  is  a  little 
smaller,  so  that  it  rests  only  on  two  opposite  sides  of 


the  dish  (a  vertical  bath  such  as  is  used  for  the  silver 
bath,  in  the  collodion  process,  would  be  better),  in  such 
a  manner,  that  by  passing  a  sheet  of  paper  between 
the  edges  of  the  dish  and  glass  on  one  side,  and  pushing 
it  with  the  left  hand,  it  will  emerge,  curling  up  at  tin; 
other  side  of  the  dish  between  the  opposite  two  edges , 
and  may  bo  taken  by  the  right  hand  and  removed  from 
the  liquid  without  any  stoppage  Now  hang  it  up  by 
one  corner ;  and  when  it  has  changed  from  being  trans- 
parent (which  it  is  on  coming  out  of  the  liquid)  to 
being  almost  as  opaque  as  it  was  before  immersion, 
hold  it  before  a  brisk  fire  to  melt  the  gutta  percha 
which  the  benzol  leaves  in  the  form  of  little  white 
granules.  The  sheet  then  becomes  a  little  more  trans- 
parent, and  as  firm  as  parchment,  and  is  quite  imper- 
vious to  those  substances  which  go  to  form  a  photo- 
graphic proof. 

"  I  next  coat  it  with  chlorisod  albumen,  as  is  usual 
with  other  paper,  cither  by  forming  the  sheet  into  a 
little  tray  in  which  tho  albumen  is  poured,  or  by  laying 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  as  is  customary  with 
most  operators.    It  matters  little  how  it  is  done 

"  I  excite,  as  usual,  in  a  fifty  or  sixty  grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  when  quite  dry,  I  proceed  to 
print  from  a  negative  on  it  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  tho  stay  in  this  bath 
need  only  be  very  short.  It  would  only  require  the 
time  of  a  negative  on  glass  j  but  as  I  put  the  chloride 
of  gold  in  this  bath,  it  must  remain  until  it  is  of  the 
desired  colour.  I  wash  in  a  large  quantity  of  water 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  even  less  ;  it  may,  however, 
be  washed  longer  if  thought  necessary.  Dry  in  blot- 
ting paper  first,  and  then  before  a  fire,  and  the  picture, 
of  an  admirablo  transparency,  appears  to  me  to  bo 
indestructible 

"  This  process,  which  seems  long  at  first,  is  really 
very  short,  since  the  last  operation  takes  hardly  any 
time,  and  the  first  not  more  than  a  minute  for  each 
sheet 

"  The  price  is  also  less,  since,  owing  to  the  paper 
being  unabsorbent,  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  does 
not  weaken  so  rapidly." — Coemos. 


Permanent  Prints  in  Sulphur.  By  MM.  ITenri  Gamier 
and  Alphome  Salmon. 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  between 
sulphur  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  mer- 
cury is  the  basis  of  the  present  discovery. 

A  piece  of  roll  sulphur  is  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  sulphur  to  three  of 
the  bisulphide,  and  then  filtered.  Pour  on  to  a  sheet 
of  paper  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution,  and  move 
the  paper  about  briskly  in  all  directions,  not  only  that 
the  liquid  may  spread  uniformly,  but  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  crystals  of  opaque  sulphur,  which  are  not 
sensitive  to  light,  then  preserve  the  sheet  of  prepared 
paper  in  darkness.  At  the  proper  time  place  the 
sheet  under  an  ordinary  negative,  and  expose  it  to  the 
light  twenty-five  seconds  to  one  minute  in  the  sun,  two 
minutes  on  a  clear  day,  or  five  minutes  on  a  cloudy 
day. 

Nothing  will  be  seen  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
pressure  frame.  Place  a  little  mercury  in  an  iron 
vessel,  and  heat  it  by  means  of  a  spiritlamp.  Three 
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or  four  inches  above  this  stretch  a  sheet  of  good  smooth 
l^per,  and  lay  on  this  the  sheet  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  light,  the  sensitive  side  below  facing  the  cover 
of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  mercury.  The  mer- 
cury volatilises,  and  its  vapour  filtering,  as  it  were, 
through  the  underneath  sheet  of  paper,  acts  upon  the 
sulphur  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and 
produces  a  dark  sulphide  of  mercury,  which  brings  out 
in  a  very  perfect  manner  all  the  details  and  half  tones 
of  the  picture.  Protect  this  black  sulphide  of  mercury 
by  a  coating  of  varnish,  gum,  or  albumen,  and  the 
ojieration  is  terminated.  In  order  to  better  protect 
the  image  from  the  direct  action  of  the  mercury  vapour, 
it  will  be  as  well  also  to  place  the  exposed  paper  be- 
tween two  sheets  of  ordinary  paper  ;  the  action  of  the 
mercury  is  thus  rather  slower,  but  more  certain. 

The  sulphide  of  mercury  which  forms  this  image  is 
unalterable  by  alcohol,  ammonia,  ordinary  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acids,  cyanides,  organic  acids, 
alkaline  sulphides,  &c  Ac.  Aqua  regia,  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  are  its  only  solvents ; 
heat  only  affects  it  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

Mr.  Salmon  concludes  by  remarking  that  in  this  new 
process  the  chemical  reaction  is  remarkably  simple  ,  in 
the  old  process  on  tho  contrary,  there  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  intricate  chemical  reaction  :  and  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  image  in  perfection  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce agents  which  cannot  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
paper,  and  which  ultimately  destroy  the  picture  in 
spite  of  all  that  people  say  or  do  on  this  subject 

In  order  to  judge  properly  of  the  value  of  these  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  chance  which  the  authors  have  of  ob- 
taining the  prize  offered  by  the  Duke  do  Luyncs,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  ingenious  and  skilful 
authors  have  produced  pictures  which  they  consider 
perfect  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  the  process. 
The  pictures  which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  are  very 
interesting  and  full  of  promise,  but  they  do  not  as  yet 
come  up  to  our  beau-ideal  of  the  desired  process. — Cot- 


Critical  $toiitts. 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

What  to  do  in  Photography,  and  how  to  do  it.  By  G. 
Wharton  Simpson.  London :  Henry  Squire  and  Co., 
King  William-street. 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  book,  of  which  the  style 
is  very  simple  and  perspicuous.  Unlike  the  writers  of 
many  elementary  books  on  Photography,  the  author  has 
not  presupposed  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  readers,  but  has  begun  at  the  beginning, 
explaining  everything  that  can  need  explaining,  and 
has  carried  the  tyro  through  each  stage  of  the  collodion 
process  on  glass,  and  printing  on  paper.  The  result  is 
a  work  instructive  to  the  novice,  and  a  comprehensive 
text-book  for  the  practical  photographer. 

An  especial  feature  of  tho  book  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  process  under  the  name  of  Alabastrine  Photography, 
~>nu:  specimens  of  which  h-i\<-  been  brought  under  DIB 
notice.  As  glass  positives  we  have  seldom  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  them,  whether  in  their  character  as 
photographs,  possessing  whites  of  great  purity,  and 
rich  blacks,  or  their  susceptibility  of  receiving  high 


finish  in  colouring  by  the  ordinary  dry  colours.  Tho 
process  appears  very  simple,  the  usual  material  of  gloss 
positives  being  employed  up  to  a  certain  point,  after 
which  the  application  of  a  redeveloping  agent,  and  a 
suitable  varnish,  completes  the  process.  The  results 
we  have  seen  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  photo- 
graphers. 


Hint*  on  FotherailTt  Process.    By  YV.  Ackland.    London  : 
Home  and  Thornthwaito,  Newgate-street. 

We  have  received  a  small  pamphlet  under  the  above 
title,  the  perusal  of  which  has  given  us  much  pleasure. 
It  is  a  simply- written  account  of  a  process  which  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  best  dry  collodion  processes 
known.  Each  operation  is  taken  in  detail,  and  u 
treated  neither  diffusely  nor  too  scantily,  but  in  a  man- 
ner equally  intelligible  to  tho  beginner  and  the  practised 
operator.  Every  line  bears  the  impress  of  being  care- 
fully written  by  one  who  evidently  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  process.  It  is  not  likely  that  tho 
reader  will  be  confused  with  a  superfluity  of  useless 
technicalities  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  gather  many 
valuablo  hints.  It  is,  we  see,  published  gratis,  and  wo 
presume  it  is  obtainable  on  application  at  Messrs. 
Home  and  Thornthwaite,  121,  Newgate-street. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing important  addition  to  the  "  Hints."  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  already  possess  tho 
first  edition,  we  quote  it  in  full : — 

"  Having  found  that  uniformity  of  development  depends  much 
on  a  uniform  film  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  solution  being  left  on 
the  plate  after  Wishing  in  the  well  bath,  fig.  3,  the  following 
expedient  has  been  adopted  to  gain  this  desirable  end  :— 

"  On  removing  the  oollodionised  plate  from  the  bath,  fig.  2,  it 
is  tetU  vxuked  (back  and  front)  in  a  basin  of  clean  water,  or 
under  a  tap,  until  all  the  greasy  apjvearanco  presented  by  tho 
film,  on  being  wetted  with  water,  is  removed.  It  is  then  placed 
collodion  ride  upwards  in  the  well  bath,  fig.  S,  into  which  (for  a 
stereoscopic  an  plate)  a  solution,  made  by  dissolving  twelvo 
grains  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  or 
filtered  rain-water,  has  been  introduced.  Tho  plate  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  about  a  minute,  whilst  a  second  plate 
is  coated  and  placed  in  the  bath  solution.  The  well  bath  is  now 
agitated  with  some  violence  for  about  thirty  seconds,  so  that  the 
solution  may  thoroughly  mix  with  the  moisture  on  the  film. 

"The  plate  is  then  removed  by  tho  aid  of  a  rilvor  wire  hook, 
drained  for  about  ten  soconds,  with  one  corner  resting  on  clean 
filtering  paper,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  tho  coating  of  albu- 
men as  described  at  page  4. 

■  The  solution  in  the  well  bath  will  servo  for  preparing  one 
dozen  plates,  and  must  then  be  thrown  away,  and  a  fresh  quan- 
tity mixed  for  a  further  number  of  plates. 

■  It  will  be  noticed  that  by  adopting  this  plan  tho  free  nitrate 
of  silver  left  on  the  plate  for  decomposition  by  the  albumen  is 
perfectly  pmrt,  and  devoid  of  any  contamination  or  change  that 
so  frequently  occurs  in  tho  nitrate  bath. 

"September  15th,  1868." 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. — PROPOSED 
EXHIBITION. 

The  town  of  Leeds  lias  lately  been  all  astir  with 
the  excitement  which  usually  atteuds  the  ceremonial 
of  a  royal  visit  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
tho  Town  Hall  her  Majesty  graced  the  occasion,  and 
the  reception  which  she  received  was  such  as  to  throw 
all  other  demonstrations  of  loyalty  in  the  shade. 
After  the  royal  visit  came  the  Musical  Festival,  and 
now  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  have  decided  upon 
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holding  on  exhibition  there,  in  connection  with  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
This  is  a  commendable  step  on  the  part  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Leeds,  and  it  shows  that  photo- 
graphy can  receive  no  harm  from  being  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  arc  so  ready  to  turn  every  opportunity  of 
advancing  the  cause  to  good  account.  The  exliibition 
opens  some  time  this  month,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  scheme  has  met  with  that  support  which 
it  deserves. 


|)Jot00rapJic  Cfcttni'strj. 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

If  every  compound  of  simple  bodies  had,  a  special 
name  given  to  it,  without  any  regard  to  rule,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  confusion  that  would  ensue 
Chemists  have  therefore  decided  upon  a  method  of 
pulping  compounds,  which  is  both  simple  and  expres- 
sive ;  this  is  termed  the  chemical  nomenclature. 

Simple  bodies  combine  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  2, 
3,  4,  ic,  to  form  compounds,  which,  in  the  case  of 
acids,  are  thus  designated  : — If  the  body  forms  but  one 
acid  with  oxygen,  the  termination  ic  is  added  to -the 
name  of  the  simple  body  ;  thuB  a  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  gives  carbonic  acid.  If  the  body  forms  more 
than  one  acid,  that  more  oxygenated  takes  ic,  the  less 
Otis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with 
oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid. 

An  acid  more  oxygenated  than  that  ending  in  ic  is 
indicated  by  prefixing  per  or  hyper  to  the  name  of  the 
element  Take  chloric  acid  for  example  :  a  larger 
quantity  of  oxygen  would  form  perchloric  acid ;  and 
still  more,  Ayperchloric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
acid  contains  less  oxygen  than  that  ending  in  tc,  and 
more  than  that  ending  in  out,  it  is  indicated  by  the 
prefix  hypo  ;  thus,  A^pochloric  acid  is  more  oxygenated 
tlian  chlorous  acid,  and  this  again  more  than  hypo- 
chlorou*  acid. 

Those  acids  containing  hydrogen  take  the  same 
termination  ic;  but  its  presence  is  indicated  by  pre- 
fixing the  abbreviation  hydro  to  the  name  of  the  body. 
Thus  we  say, — hydrochloric  acid,  <fec  (tc 

Oxides  arc  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygeu  in  certain 
proportions  with  an  element,  mostly  a  metal,  as  oxide 
of  silver,  copper,  &c.  If  the  element  combines  with 
several  equivalents  of  oxygen,  the  least  oxygen- 
ated combination  is  termed  protoxide  ;  the  next,  6m- 
oxide ;  and  one  containing  still  more  oxygen,  may  be 
termed  peroxide.  When  binary  compounds  contain 
neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen,  or  if  they  contain  the 
latter,  have  not  the  character  of  an  acid,  they  are 
denominated  by  a  union  of  the  names  of  the  two  com- 
pounds, the  name  of  the  first-mentioned  body  ending 
in  ide,  and  the  second  remaining  unaltered ;  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  iodide  of  silver,  Ac. 

Again,  when  two  elements  have  several  compounds 
in  ide,  these  are  expressed  by  the  prepositions  proto, 
6»,  <er,  ov  per. 

The  preposition  tetqui  is  employed  to  indicate  the 
combinations  of  two  equivalents  of  one  body  with  three 
of  another,  as  the  eegqui  oxide  and  eetqui  chloride  of 
iron,  containing  respectively  two  equivalent*  of  iron 
•  for  three  of  oxygen  or  chlorine. 


We  have  now  to  examine  the  case  of  bodies  formed 
by  the  combinations  of  an  acid  with  a  base  (salts). 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  rule  which  governs 
their  nomenclature.  The  name  of  the  acid  is  joined 
to  the  name  of  tho  base,  only  the  acid  in  ic  takes  tho 
termination  ate ;  the  acid  in  out  the  termination  ite. 
If  we  suppose  the  acids  of  sulphur  combined  with  soda, 
we  shall  have  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda  ; 
with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphite  of  soda.  If  a  simple 
body  gives  rise  to  several  oxides,  the  salts  formed  with 
these  bases,  are  termed  as  follows : — sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide, sulphate  of  p*roxide,  <fec. 

Bases  and  acids  combined  with  water  are  called 
hydrates,  as  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  particles  mono,  bi,  ter,  indicating  the  degree  of 
hydration. 

(To  be  cmtinwd.) 


fftcitonanj  of  Jjrotojjrajijnj. 

,  AatiORFTiON  of  Light  (continued). — M.  Nidpcc 
do  St,  Victor  has  recently  made  the  important 
discovery  that  a  body  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  strong  sunshine  (or  which  has  been 
insolated)  retains  in  darkness  the  effect  of  this  expo- 
sure, and  is  capable  of  producing  in  some  respects  the 
same  effects  as  a  luminous  body,  by  virtue  of  the 
light  which  it  has  absorbed  during  insolation.  For 
instauce,  we  will  suppose  that  an  engraving  which 
lias  been  kept  for  some  days  in  darkness  is  ex- 
posed to  tho  full  rays  of  the  sun  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  one  half  being  covered  with  an  opaque 
screen.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  removed 
to  the  dark  room,  and  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
close  contact  with  a  sheet  of  sensitive  photographic 
paper.  On  examination,  it  is  found,  that  the  white 
portions  of  the  engraving  which  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  screen  during  ite  exposure  to  the  sun, 
have  been  reproduced  in  black.  If  the  engraving  1k> 
kept  for  some  days  in  darkness  and  then  applied  to  the 
sensitive  paper,  without  having  previously  been  exposed 
to  the  sun,  no  result  is  produced.  The  insolated 
engraving  need  not  even  be  in  contact  with  the  sen- 
sitive paper;  it  will  be  reproduced  at  the  distance  even 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  if  the  design  be  bold,  con- 
sequently it  is  not  the  result  of  contact  or  chemical 
action. 

If,  after  having  exposod  an  engraving  to  strong 
sunshine  for  an  hour,  it  is  placed  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  which  has 
been  kept  in  total  darkness  for  some  days  previously, 
the  absorbed  light  will  be  communicated  from  the 
engraving  to  the  cardboard  ;  and  if  this  cardboard  bo 
now  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  the  result  will  be  a  repro- 
duction of  tho  original  engraving.  The  paper  may  be 
impregnated  with  some  substance  which  is  more 
absorbent  of  the  solar  radiation,  and  then  the  above 
experiments  can  be  lierformed  with  a  much  loss  expo- 
sure to  light  A  solution  of  either  nitrate  of  uranium 
or  tartaric  acid  will  answer  this  purpose.  If  a  design 
bo  traced  upon  cardboard  with  one  of  these  solutions, 
and,  after  insolation,  applied  to  a  sheet  of  sonsitivo 
paper,  the  image  of  the  design  will  be  imprinted  in  a 
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more  vigorous  manner  than  in  the  former  expe- 


Tho  following  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and 
important  experiment  of  all.    A  sheet  of  cardboard 
is  very  strongly  impregnated  two  or  three  consecutive 
times  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  nitrate  of 
uranium,  and  then  exposed  to  sunlight.    After  insola- 
tion, the  interior  of  a  tin  tube  is  lined  with  the  card- 
l>oard,  and  then  hermetically  sealed.    The  tube  will 
now  preserve,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  remarkable 
power  of  evolving,  when  opened,  the  chemical  light 
which  it  contains  stored  up  in  it.    At  any  future  time 
when  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  experiment,  the  tube 
may  be  opened ;  and  after  injecting  a  few  drops  of 
water  into  it  so  as  slightly  to  moisten  the  paper, 
reclosed,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  120° 
Fahrenheit    On  now  applying  the  open  end  to  a  sheet 
of  sensitive  i»apcr,  there  will  be  produced  a  circular 
image  of  the  opening  as  vigorously  as  if  the  sensitive 
paper  had  been  e.vposcd  to  the  sun.    Moreover,  if  an 
engraving  on  tliin  paper  be  interposed  between  the 
tube  and  sensitive  {taper  it  will  itself  be  copied. 

The  exjxjriment  succeeds  but  once ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  light  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  card- 
Uiard,  and  to  obtain  a  second  image  it  is  necessary  to 
hare  recourse  to  a  fresh  insolation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


J  Catedjism  of  ip^otojcyrap^jr. 

THE  CAMERA  OBSCURA  (continued). 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  lens? 

A.  The  term  lens  is  given  to  a  glass  which  has  the  pro- 
perty of  converging  or  diverging  the  rays  of  light  which  pass 
through  it. 

Q.  Of  what  material  are  leiisea  formed  ? 

A.  They  are  generally  made  of  crown  glass  or  flint  glass  j 
chiefly  the  latter. 

Q.  Are  all  lenses  of  the  same  description  ? 

A.  No ;  there  are  several  varieties,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  curvature  of  Burface.  Those  which  arc 
thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends  are  called  convergent*; 
lorn*  which  are  thicker  at  the  ends  than  in  the  centre  are 
called  dkergents. 


Iu  the  above  figure  six  «pecies  of  lenses  arc  represented. 
The  first,  A,  is  called  bi-convex;  B,  plano-convex ;  0,  con- 
taro-convex  convergent;  D,  bi-concave ;  E,  plano-concave; 


iphic  camera? 
bi-convex  achro- 
u  of  two  achromatic 
to  operate  mors 


F,  concavo-convex  divergent. 
Q.  What  lenses  are  used  in  the  photo, 
A.  In  tho  earlier  experiments  a  ait 
matic  was  employed ;  but  a  combinati 
knsea  has  since  been  adopted  and  is  ft 
perfectly. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  achromatic  ? 
A.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  void 
of  colour. 

Q-  Why  are  the  lenses  so  called? 

A.  Ordinary  lenses  labour  under  the  defect  of  giving 


images  whose  outline  is  variegated  in  colour,  the  achromatic 
lens  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  free  from  this  defect. 
Q.  Who  was  the  first  to  construct  an  achromatic  lens? 
A.  Achromatic  lenses  were  constructed  as  early  as  1733  by 
Mr.  Hall,  but  his  discovery  was  not  published.  In  1757 
Mr.  Dolland  showed  that  by  placing  two  lenses  in  juxta- 
position, one  bi-convex,  the  other  concavo-convex,  an  achro- 
be  produced. 

Q.  How  are  achromatic  lenses  now 


»  4 

nd  adjusting 
and  a  tooth 


A.  By  the  union  of  the  two  lenses,  a 
concavo-convex  divergent  in  flint  glass 
(A)  and  a  bi-convex  in  crown  glass  (B) 
as  indicated  in  the  engraving. 

Q.  How  are  the  lenses  adjusted  to  the  camera  ? 
A.  They  are  contained  iu  a  brass  tubing,  and 
backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  a  rack 
(see  Jig.)  until  the  correct  focus  is  obtained. 

<j.  What  do  yon  moan  by  the 
focus? 

A.  The  focus  is  the  point  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  from  any  object 
"■meet ;  practically,  an  object  is  said  to 
bo  in  focus  when  a  sharply  defined 
image,  complete  in  every  part,  is  thrown  on  the  glass  screen. 
Q.  Are  not  the  images  thrown  on  the  screen  inverted  ? 
A.  Yes;  the  inversion  of  the  image  arises  from  the  fai  l 
that  the  luminous  raj's  cross  each  other  in  pissing  through 
the  lens,  therefore  the  highest  point  of  the  object  falls  upon 


1 


the  screen  at  the  lowest  point, 
upside  down. 

Q.  Docs  not  the  same 

Images  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  seen 
glass  of  tho  camera. 

Q.  How  is  it,  under  these  circumstance 
not  see  objects  reversed? 

A.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forth 
phenomenon,  but  none  of  these  are  altogether 


that  we  do 

to  explain  the 
satisfactory. 


The  accompanying  diagram  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage. The  rays  of  light  from  an  object  marked  A,  O,  B, 
pas  through  tho  crystalline  leiiB  of  the  eye,  and  form  an 
image  on  the  retina  b,  o,  a. 


Q.  What  is  light? 

A.  Light  is  the  ag< 
eye  the  sensation  of  vision. 

Q.  What  theories  are  held  respecting  the  origin  of  light  ? 

A.  Two  theories  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  namely,  the  emissive,  and  the  undulatory. 

Q.  How  do  these  theories  differ  from  each  other? 

A.  The  emissive  theory  is,  that  luminous  bodies  emit 
iu  all 
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straight  lines,  and  travelling  with  immense  velocity.  The 
nndulatory  theory  in,  that  the  particles  of  luminous  bodies 
are  animated  by  a  vibrating  motion,  communicated  to  a 
subtile  and  elastic  fluid  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and 
called  ether. 

Q.  Is  a  ray  of  white  light  simple  or  compound? 
A.  Every  ray  of  white  light  is  composed  of  other  rays  of 
coloured  light. 

Q.  How  is  this  fact  ascertained? 

.1.  If  a  ray  of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  prism, 
it  is  immediately  decomposed.  This  may  be  shown  by 
admitting  a  ray  of  white  light  through  an  aperture  in 
a  window  shutter  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and  causing 
it  to  fall  on  a  prism  A  P,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  The  ray  of  light  (S),  thus  entering,  forms 
on  a  screen  (J)  an  oblong  image,  called  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  divided  horizontally  into  seven  coloured  spaces  or  bands, 
succeeding  each  other  in  the  order  represented : — red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet. 


Q.  Are  these  colours  of  equal  brilliancy? 

A.  No ;  the  red  at  the  lower  extremity  is  very  faint,  bat 
increases  in  brightness  as  it  approaches  the  orange ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  still  increasing,  is  brightest  in  the 
middle  of  the  yellow,  from  which  point  it  gradually  declines, 
passing  through  the  other  tints  in  succession. 

Q.  Are  these  seven  colours  simple  or  compound? 

A.  They  are  simple  colours,  and  thus,  after  passing 
through  a  second  prism,  the  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  other 
rays  remain  identically  the  same. 

Q.  What  are  the  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum  ? 

A.  In  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  three  properties 
are  distinguished,  the  illuminating,  the  calorific,  and  the 
chemical. 

(To  be  continued.) 

— 

Corrtsponbcra*. 

TO  REMOVE  SILVER  STAINS. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  September  Utk,  1868. 
Sir, —  I  think  it  will  be  "  news,"  and  perhaps  good  news, 
to  some  of  your  readers,  to  be  informed  that  silver  stains  on 
the  hands  may  be  very  quickly  discharged,  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iodine:  10  grains  of 
iodine,  {  ounce  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1  ounce  water 
form  a  very  efficient  mixture,  incomparably  more  energetic 
in  its  action  than  the  simple  cyanide  solution.  It  acts  so 
rapidly,  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  skin  to  imbibe  the 
poison  in  hurtful  quantities,  even  supposing,  of  course,  that 
immediately  the  stains  disappear,  or  even  before  they  quite 
disappear,  the  hands  are  carefully  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water. 

But  some  do  not  like  cyanide,  because  it  is  dangerous; 
they  may  clean  their  hands  by  washing  them  in  a  creamy 
mixture  of  water  and  powdered  chloride  of  lime.  This 
method  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  Icbb  rapid  than  the 
former,  and  of  giving  an  unpleasant  odour  to  the  hands.  I 


have  sometimes  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  after  the  chloride, 
this,  in  some  degree,  subdues  the  smell.  I  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  hands  with  water  before  applying  the 
cyanide  mixture,  and  any  very  intense  stains  should  be 
washed  with  a  piece  of  wet  sandstone,  or  pumice. 

I  trust  these  suggestions  may  contribute  toward  cleanliness 
in  the  practice  of  photography. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  S. 

W.  Crookes,  Esq. 


PRINTING  IN  CARRON. 

Srn, — I  observe  that  in  your  notice  of  new  discoveries, 
you  attribute  to  MM.  Henri  Gamier  and  Alphonse  Salmon 
a  process  which  it  appears  to  me  sufficiently  ridiculous  to 
dub  "  Printing  in  Carbon,"  but  which  you  assert  does  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  of  Mr.  Potency  and  M.  T rs- 
tard  de  Beauregard ;  of  the  principle  of  the  latter  gentleman 
I  know  nothing.  My  process  is  ray  own  secret,  and,  I  can 
assure  you,  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  you 
are  supposed  to  describe.  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  show 
you  "  perfect  pictures  "  produced  by  my  process,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  silver  prints  from  the  same  negative. 
Can  more  be  desired  at  present  ? 

I  am,  Bir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Pouncy. 

Dorchester,  September  ISth,  1858. 

[The  article  in  question  was  translated  from  our  French  con- 
temporary Cosmos,  and  the  opinions  there  given  are  those  of  the 
editor  of  that'  paper.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  Mr.  Bouncy 's 

E recess,  neither  have  we  seeu  any  recent  specimens,  and  should 
e  vory  pleaded  to  see  some  of  the  positives  Mr.  Pouncy  alludes 
to,  both  carbon  and  silver ;  and  if  they  really  are  as  good  as  he 
states,  we  shall  not  be  backward  in  giving  him  the  credit  of  ono 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  photography  has  over  known. — Ed.] 


Utisccllaiteous. 

Pbizes  fob  Scbjects  relating  to  Photography.— The 
Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouso  has  proposed,  amongst  many 
others,  the  following  subject  for  a  prize : — "  To  bring  into  com- 
merce at  least  five  hundred  kilogrammes  (about  half  a  ton)  of 
paper,  having  all  the  necessary  qualities  for  photographic  pur- 
poses." The  prize  will  bo  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  ono 
thousand  or  of  five  hundred  franks  (£40  or  £20),  or  a  silver 
medal,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Everything 
must  be  delivered  before  February  15th,  1869.  The  Society 
will  send  a  programme  containing  full  particulars  to  any  ono 
who  wishes  for  them. 

A  Photogbaprtc  Accident. — As  M.  Courtais,  a  photo- 
grapher of  Bordeaux,  was  a  few  evenings  ago  engaged  in  his 
laboratory,  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  ether  suddenly  burst,  and  ignit- 
ing at  a  candle  set  fire  to  his  clothes.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  rushed  down  stairs,  where  some  persons 
extinguished  the  fire.  He  was,  however,  so  horribly  burned 
that  he  expired  the  next  day. 

Among  the  tourists  who  have  been  exploring  Brittany  this 
summer,  we  hear  of  one  party,  the  members  of  which  were  lately 
doing  so  "  with  a  purpose," — namely,  the  production  of  a  book 
ill  unrated  by  photographic  drawings.  The  party  in  question 
consists  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Jephson,  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  and  a 
photographic  staff.  This  party,  as  we  are  informed,  landed  at 
St.  Malo,  and  after  encircling,  as  it  were,  the  ancient  province, 
began  their  way  homeward  through  the  centre  of  Brittany. 
They  will  bring  home  with  them  above  a  hundred  first-class 
stereoscopic  pictures,  including  cathedrals,  calvaries,  crosses, 
castles,  antiquities,  landscapes,  fountains,  old  houses,  street*, 
costumes,  and  some  of  the  great  Druidical  monuments  still  to  bo 
seen  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan.  Such  a  party 
must  have  encountered  droll  incidents  by  the  way,  and  when 
they  entered  a  town  with  tent  and  apparatus,  were  proba-bly 
often  mistaken  for  acrobats  or  Thespian  strollers.— Athene km. 
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gbotojgrap^tc  jjtotts  anb  <$  turns. 

WILL  0UTTA  PERCHA  BATHS  IS  JUKE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.— 
8UXSTNG  THE  KITHATE  BATH. — PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE 
OF  SILVER.— RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  FROM  OLD  BATHS. — 

FCRITY  OF  HTPO. 

Darlington,  6th  September,  1858. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  induced,  from  your  inviting  announce- 
ment, to  ask  a  few  questions  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
to  amateur  photographers. 

Are  gutta  percha  baths  injurious  to  nitrate  of  silver 
solution?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  nitrate  bath 
should  be  kept  entirely  from  the  light,  as  advised  by  some, 
while  others  actually  recommend  exposing  it  to  Bunahine  to 
correct  it  when  out  of  order?  How  would  you  prepare 
oxide  of  silver  (in  an  easy  way  for  an  amateur  who  is  no 
chemist)  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomas,  for  adding  to  a 
freshly-made  bath  to  bring  it  to  a  normal  Btate?  Do  you 
add  the  moat  precipitate  or  the  solution  'i  Will  it  keep  any 
time,  or  must  it  be  made  fresh  as  required?  In  recovering 
silver  from  old  baths  by  carbonate  of  soda,  must  the  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  silver  be  kept  from  the  light  during 
washing  ?  Will  the  iodide  of  suvec,  supposed  to  be  present, 
require  any  Bpecial  treatment? 

Undoubtedly  there  is  nothing  the  photographer  uses  which 
require*  more  proper  management  than  his  nitrate  bath,  and 
amateurs  are  often  much  harassed  by  conflicting  instructions. 
A  few  hinte  from  an  authority  like  yourself  are  much  needed 
to  settle  the  points. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  great  sensibility  of  plates  prepared  by 
the  '  Fothergill"  process.  One  drawback  seems  to  be  its 
liability  to  solarize.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  Here 
again  Mr.  Keene,  its  excellent  populariser,  advises  a  plate 
(stereoscopic  size)  to  be  washed  with  four  drachms  of  water. 
Mr.  Ackland's  modifications,  published  on  the  1st  instant, 
recommends  eight  ounce*.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  knows  nothing  of  chemistry,  that  there  must  be  an  im- 
mense difference  between  one  plate  and  the  other ;  it  four 
drachms  is  sufficient  to  prevent  stains,  &c,  eight  ounces  must 
reduce  the  quantity  of  stiver  on  the  surface  very  much — 
hence  less  sensitiveness.  Is  there  any  means  of  testing  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  ?  I  have,  unfortunately,  a  quantity  by  me 
very  inferior.  I  made  a  toning  bath  (Hardwich  s  formula), 
and,  on  adding  the  gold,  no  milkinesa  took  place.  I  added 
a  second  quantity  (soda),  but  it  still  refused  to  turn ;  and, 
on  standing  a  few  days,  the  gold  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom.   Can  it  be  made  available  ? 

Caustic. 

[1.  There  are  conflicting  opinions  amongst  eminent 
photographers  as  to  the  injurionsness  of  gutta  percha 
buths.  Some  complain,  that  if  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  be  kept  in  them  for  many  days,  they  cause 
fogging  of  the  pictures ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  give 
instances  of  their  negative  bath  having  been  kept  in 
gutta  percha  for  weeks  and  months  without  any  inju- 
rious effect*  Our  opinion  is  that  gutta  percha  differs 
in  quality,  some  samples  producing  fogging  after  a  very 
few  days'  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  whilst,  in 
others,  negative  baths  liave  remained  for  months  with- 
out injury.  Wo  have  no  means  of  discovering  before- 
hand whether  a  gutta  percha  bath  will  injure  the  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Sang  states,  that  Dr.  Young  having  long 
observed  the  injurious  nature  of  gutta  percha,  renders 
it  innocuous  by  coating  it  thickly  with  shell  lac.  The 
lac  is  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  at  the  rate  of  about 
120  to  180  grains  of  lac  to  the  ounce  of  spirit  (much 


thicker  than  ordinary  varnish).  The  vessels  are  to  bo 
well  cleaned  and  dried,  and  the  solution  then  poured 
in  and  out  again.  A  sufficiently  thick,  and  beautifully 
enamelled  coat  is  thus  left  spread  over  the  interior  of 
the  vessel,  which  is  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
free  from  dust  Mr.  Wellwood  states,  that  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  gutta  percha  vessels  arises  from  there 
being  a  film  of  oil  imparted  to  the  outside  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  This  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
filling  the  vessels  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  aqd  afterwards  rinsing  them  out  with  nitric 
acid,  and  well  washing. 

2.  Sunning  the  nitrate  bath  will  correct  it  very  well 
in  some  causes,  but  not  in  others.  A  bath  that  is  in 
good  order  will  frequently  be  entirely  spoiled  by  cx|hj- 
aure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Very  little  is  known 
on  the  subject;  and  some  experiments  of  our  own, 
made  with  a  view  to  find  out  under  what  circumstances 
sunning  would  cure  a  sick  bath,  have  hitherto  given 
very  contradictory  results. 

3.  Oxide  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  adding  an 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potassa  to  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  until  a  brown  precipitate  is  no  longer  thrown 
down ;  this  is  oxide  of  silver,  and  it  must  be  thrown 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  until  the  water  which  runs  from 
it  has  only  the  faintest  alkaline  reaction.  Oxide  of  silver 
may  be  also  prepared  by  boiling  chloride  of  silver  with 

to  insure  a  complete  decomposition,  and  the  process  is 
not  so  easy  as  the  above  for  one  who  is  no  chemist. 
The  oxide  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  dark, 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle ;  and,  for  correcting  the  acidity 
of  a  bath  or  other  reactions,  will  be  foui  ad  more  con- 
venient if  kept  in  the  moist  state.  The  precipitate 
itself  should  be  used,  as  the  solution  would  bo  far  too 
weak  for  practical  purposes. 

4  Yes ;  the  carbonate  of  silver  will  otherwise  bo 
decomposed.  You  may  safely  neglect  taking  any 
special  notice  of  the  iodide  present,  it  will  have  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  result 

5.  Try  a  grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  addition 
to  the  iodide  in  the  collodion  to  prevent  solarisation. 
A  plate  washed  with  four  drachms  of  water  will  bo 
more  sensitive,  but  will  not  keep  so  long  as  if  more 
water  were  used.  We  should  bo  rather  inclined  to 
err  on  the  safe  side,  and  use  a  larger  quantity  oi' 
water. 

6.  The  account  you  give  of  the  way  your  toning 
bath  behaved  does  not  prove  the  hypo,  to  have  been 
impure ;  the  fault  might  have  been  in  the  gold.  What 
salt  did  you  use  t  Was  it  chloride  of  gold  or  ad  ePor  1 
The  latter  is  sometimes  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
100  per  cent  The  precipitate  you  call  gold,  was,  in 
all  probability,  sulphide  of  silver. 

7.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  tested  in  the  following 
manner :— Weigh  out  ten  grains  of  iodine  and  twenty 
grains  of  the  hypo,  to  be  tested.  Dissolve  the  hypo,  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  add  to  it  the  iodine  in  fino 
powder ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  ten  minuter, 
shaking  it  frequently  during  that  time.  It  the  hypo, 
bo  pure,  the  iodine  will  have  entirely,  or  nearly,  dis- 
appeared, and  if  impure,  some  of  it  will  be  left  as  a 
black  powder  at  the  bottom ;  the  amount  of  impurity 
in  the  hypo,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
iodine  left  undissolved,! 
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CSspt.  17,  1849. 


TRAHSPABEJfT  STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  OX  OI.ASS. 

Sib,— I  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  kindly  state  in  the 
"PuoTOORAPmc  News"  by  what  process  views  on  glow 
(stereoscopic  landscapes)  are  obtained,  bb  I  can  find  no 
directions  for  obtaining  them  in  "  Hardwich's  Manual  of 
Photography." 


J.  0. 

[We  believe  that  a  really  good  process  for  producing 
these  pictures  equal  to  thoso  of  Ferrier  or  Soulier  has 
not  been  published.  Wo  have  succeeded  in  getting  them 
neurit/  as  good  by  means  of  the  oollodio-albumen  pro- 
cess, exposing  the  sensitive  plate  to  gas-light  under  a 
negative,  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  developing  with 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  Hill  Non-in's  plates,  pre- 
pared  according  to  his  dry  process,  may  also  be  used,  or, 
in  fact,  any  of  the  dry  processes.  We  suspect  that 
Soulier  and  Clourard  produce  their  beautiful  stereo- 
scopic transparencies  in  the  following  manner : — A  ]*air 
of  8  x  10  negatives  are  taken  in  two  cameras  ser- 
rated by  desired  distance ;  these  are  then  placed  side 
by  side  in  a  frame,  opposite  a  strong  light,  and  ho 
arranged  in  a  room  that  no  tight  enters  except  what 
passes  through  the  large  negatives.  A  camera  with 
suitable  lens,  Ac.,  is  then  placed  opposite,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  image  of  the  two  negatives  on  the 
ground  glass  shall  exactly  occupy  the  space  which  the 
picture  is  intended  to  cover  on  the  stereoscopic  slide. 
The  ground  glass  is  then  removed,  and  a  dark  slide, 
containing  n  stereoscopic  plate,  prepared  by  the 
albwmen  process,  or  some  modification,  is  substituted 
for  it.  The  plate  is  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed 
as  usual  afterwards.  Our  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  Messrs.  Soulier  and  Clouzard  use  a  process  simi- 
lar to  the  above  are  the  following : — Somo  time 
ago  wo  wero  examining  with  Professor  Wheatstone 
Bcvcral  pairs  of  transparent  stereoscopic  slides,  in  sizo 
about  8  x  10  inches,  and  intended  for  use  in  his  large 
reflecting  stereoscope.  One  of  these  pictures  was  a 
well  known  view  of  Paris,  and,  during  the  examina- 
tion, it  wan  suggested  to  compare  the  effect  of  the 
large  view  in  the  reflecting  instrument,  with  that  of  a 
small  transparent  view  of  the  same  city  in  the  refract- 
ing instrument.  On  comparing  one  with  the  other, 
we  could  not  help  being  struck,  at  first  sight,  with  the 
curious  coincidence  of  one  or  two  objects  in  the  same 
spot  on  each  of  the  pairs.  Closer  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  positives,  though  of  widely  dif- 
ferent suses,  wore  from  the  game  negative;  passengers 
in  the  streets,  boats  on  the  river,  horses  and  carts, 
were  identical,  and,  if  further  proof  were  wanting, 
small  imperfections  and  spotB  on  the  larger  plate* 
were  detected,  upon  close  scrutiny,  in  the  small  pic- 
tures. The  identity  of  negatives  could  not  be  doubted. 
It  then  became  a  question  of  some  interest  as  to 
which  sized  negative  was  tho  original.  Were  the  small 
pictures  reduced  from  an  8  x  10  pair,  or  were  these 
larger  plates  magnified  from  a  smaller  pair?  This 
could  easily  be  discovered.  The  copy,  whichever  it 
might  be,  would  show  unmistakable  signs  of  its  being 
only  a  copy,  in  its  unavoidable  exaggeration  of  light 
and  shade,  and  slight  loss  of  the  finer  details  in  the 
shadows.  Moreover,  it  would  be  almost  certain  to 
have,  in  addition  to  all  the  accidental  faults  of  the  ori- 
or  two  of  its  own. 


applied  to  the  two  pairs  under  examination,  and  we 
soon  found,  unmistakably,  that  the  large  pair  were 
from  the  original  negatives,  and  the  small  pictures 
were  reduced  from  these.  Wo  had  now  to  decide  as 
to  whether  the  small  positives  were  printed  from  nega- 
tives of  their  own  sizo,  or  whether  they  were  copied  in 
tho  camera  from  the  largo  negative.  This  was  not 
more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  previous  question. 
To  be  copied  in  the  former  way,  at  least  three  interme- 
diate copyings  would  have  been  necessary,  and  photogra- 
phers who  have  ever  tried  to  produce  a  second  negative 
from  a  positive,  well  know  that  after  three  copyings 
the  exaggeration  of  contrast  in  light  and  shade  must 
necessarily  be  very  considerable.  In  the  case  under 
consideration,  however,  this  exaggeration  was  only 
just  perceptible ;  in  fact,  no  more  than  would  be  the 
result  of  once  copying,  and  as  there  would  be  vory  littlo 
advantage,  and  many  disadvantages,  in  printing  them 
from  small  negatives,  we  came  to  tho  conclusion,  that 
the  picture*  were  produced  as  we  have  deseril  >cd 
above. 

One  reason  why  they  cannot  have  been  printed  from 
negatives  taken  direct'  from  the  view,  is,  that  the  view 
ap|H-ars  with  tho  sides  as  in  nature  when  looked  at 
tltrough  the  glass,  with  the  picture  side  away  from  the 
eye,  whereas  a  positive,  printed  by  superposition,  would 
have  the  right  and  left  wrong  when  seen  in  that  posi- 
tion. By  being  reduced  from  a  large  negative,  how- 
ever, the  above  desideratum  can  be  produced,  by  plac- 
ing the  negatives  with  the  picture  side  away  from  tho 
camera.] 

ACIDITY  OF  BA1S-WATEB. 

St.  Mary's  Rectory,  September  7th,  1868. 
Sir,— I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  "new  weekly 
journal  of  photography  "  is  to  bo  edited  by  sncli  a  veteran 
artist.  Your  name  is  a  tower  of  strength.  I  feel  that  it 
would  31  become  me  to  make  any  suggestions  to  you,  and  I 
will  therefore  content  myself  with  congratulating  you  on 
your  admirable  prospectus,  which  leads  me  to  expect  that 
your  paper  will  be  the  bean-ideal  of  a  literary  and  scientific 
journal. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  at  your  earliert  convenience, 
whether  you  think  that  rain-water  which  fell  during  tho 
heavy  thunderstorm  we  had  here  sometime  ago,  and  which 
I  am  surprised  to  find  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  will  be 
injurious  in  photographic  operations  ?  Also,  can  you  explain 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  I  always  thought  that  rain- 
water was  imn Believe  me.  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

w.  w. 

[The  phenomenon  noticed  by  our  correspondent  is 
a  very  curious  one,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  before  noticed  by  photographers.  The  cause 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Possibly  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  atmosphere 
we  live  in  is  composed  of  the  very  same  elements  as 
the  most  corrosive  acid  known— nitric  acid ;  the  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  latter  the  elements,  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  are  united  chemically  ;  whilst  in  the  atmo- 
sphere they  are  merely  mixed  mechanically.  Under 
some  circumstances,  however,  these  two  elements  are 
capable  of  combining  together  in  tie  atmosphere,  and 
producing  nitric  acid  ;  and  in  the  ease  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent  the  electricity  which  was  present 
in  the  atmosphere  acted  as  the  combining  force,  each 
flash  of  lightning  giving  rise  to  a 
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quantity  of  nitric  acid,  which,  being  washed  down  by 
the  rain,  caused  the  acidity  spoken  o£  Fortunately 
however,  for  photogranhera,  an  electric  flash  is  only 
capable  of  causing  the  formation  of  the  merest  trace  of 
nitric  acid;  for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  were  elec- 
tricity capable  of  acting  towards  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
a*  it  does  in  many  other  ease*  known  to  chemists,  at 
the  rir*t  flash  of  lightning  the  atmospheric  elements 
would  rush  into  chemical  combination,  and  the 
animated  creation  would  instantly  be  burnt  up  in  a 
sea  of  aquafortis. 

With  respect  to  the  injury  likely  to  be  done  to 
photography  by  using  this  rain-water,  in  some  instances, 
such  as  preparing  solutions,  the  acid  would  be  in 
too  small  quantity  to  do  any  harm.  For  washing 
positive  prints,  however,  it  might  be  injurious,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  should  recommend  tihe  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  to  neutralise  the  acid.] 


SUBDIVISION  0»  A  DBOF.— WSDIUJI  TUTTED 

BACKGROUND. 

I>eab  Sin, — Some  tyros  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  a 
half,  or  even  quarter  drop  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  quite  enough  to  effect  a  change  in  a  bath,  may  be 
added  by  dipping  a  clean  glass  rod  into  the  soda,  shaking  olf 
as  much  as  is  not  required,  and  then  dipping  it  into  the 
bath.  With  common  nitrate,  prepared  after  Mr.  Acklawf s 
version  of  FotherguTs  process,  I  have  obtained,  by  this 
nil  ibod,  an  extremely  active  bath. 

What  background,  that  would  prove  of  a  middle  tint  in  a 
jwsitive,  is  the  most  preferable? 

Trusting  that  an  answer  to  the  above  query  would  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  first-rate  periodical, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

H.  H. 

[1.  A  drop  may  bo  subdivided  very  conveniently  by 
adding  10;  50,  or  100  drops  of  water,  and  then  taking 
a  certain  number  of  drops  of  this  dilute  solution ;  in 
this  way  homeopathic  doses  of  nitric  acid  are  given  to 
a  bath.  We  have  heard  it  gravely  recommended  to 
add  the  500th  of  a  drop  of  aaid  to  an  8  ounce  bath  ! 

2.  Yellow  calico  comes  out  as  a  good  medium  tinted 
background  in  a  photograph.  An  old  yellow  blanket 
will  also  give  a  similar  tint  The  best  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  a  light  wooden  frame  made,  about 
seven  feet  square,  and  on  feet  with  canton,  to  admit  of 
being  easily  moved.  Both  sides  of  this  may  now  be 
covered  with  backgrounds  of  different  tiuts.  A  fabric 
i mist  be  chosen  wide  enough  to  cover  it  without  a 
seam,  some  common  hinds  of  sheeting  calico,  for 
instance,  and  this  must  be  stretched  tightly  over  the 
fru'ne,  and  secured  at  the  edges  with  tacks.  One  side 
of  this  may  now  be  coloured  in  distemper  with  some 
shade  of  olive  or  gray,  and  the  other  aide  with  the 
same  colour  of  a  darker  tint.  This  hitter  will  be 
useful  wlum^gray  hair  or  light  dresses  are 


[By  all  means  avoid  much  apparatus  for  the  present. 


August  SQth,  1858 
Sin, — As  I  am  desirous  to  learn  the  photographic  art,  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what  instruments  and 
chemicals   I  shall  require,  and  what  will  be  their  coat 
(about). 

I  am,  sir,  yours  fiiithMly^  ^ 


a  considerable  expense  will,  unless  he  have  extraordinary 
jM-mweranee  and  courage  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
will  in  a  few  months  give  it  up  in  disgust.  Do 
not  en  any  account  begin  with  attempting  por- 
traiture by  the  collodion  process,  or  you  will  never 
be  a  photographer;  but  commence  with  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  science 
by  copying  lace,  leaves,  ferns,  «fcc,  on  paper  by 
super-position,  then  proceed  to  the  talbotype  nega- 
tive process,  and  keep  to  it,  at  all  events  until  you 
are  so  thoroughly  ecu  Jail  at  the  process  as  to  be  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  waxed  paper 
or  any  other  paper  process.  Many  of  our  first  photo- 
graphers have  done  some  of  their  finest  pictures  by  the 
talbotype  process.  After  having  acquired  some  little 
proficiency  in  processes  on  paper,  you  can  then  get  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus,  for  the  relative  value  of 
which  consult  our  advertising  columns,  and  try  the 
collodion  process,  with  good  chance  of  success. 

In  our  catechism  we  are  giving  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  photography, 
by  means  of  which  the  student  will  be  enabled  to 
acquire  a  thorough  practical  insight  into  the  properties 
of  light  and  its  effects  upon  the  compounds  employed 
in  the  different  photographic  processes,  and  be  led 
by  simple  and  progressive  steps  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  all  the  processes  in  common  use.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  advise  E.  B.  G.  to  carefully  study  this 
the  "  Photographic  News,"  and  trust 


department  of 
to  our  guidance  to 


him  a  good  photographer.] 


Dkar  Sik, — I  wish  your  new  journal  every  success.  If 
you  edit  it  with  your  usual  tact  and  talent,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  the  "Photographic  News"  in  truth  as  in 

name. 

I  am  in  a  sad  fix.  The  film  of  oJbdion  washes  off  the 
glass,  iind  thus  I  lose  many  tip- top  negatives.  Can  you 
prescribe  a  remedy?  Yours  faithfully, 

An  F.  R.  C.  S. 

[This  is  a  mult  which  collodion  is  very  liable  to 
have,  more  especially  the  nearly  colourless  varieties. 
It  can  be  avoided  by  preparing  the  pyroxylinc  at  a 
high  temperature  (see  answer  to  "  WoU-wisher,"  No.  1, 
p.  11) ;  and,  in  some  cases,  by  dissolving  about  a  grain 
of  white  wax  in  an  ounce  of  collodion.  Roughening 
the  edge  of  the  glass  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  all 
round  with  a  piece  of  coarse  emery  paper,  or  scratching 
it  with  a  file,  will  also  prevent  the  film  washing  off. 
The  film  also  acquires  a  great  tendency  to  wash  off  if 
much  time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  dc- 
velopiag  and  fixing ;  or  if,  after  fixing  and  partial 
washing,  the  plate  be  allowed  to  become  nearly  or  quite 
dry  before  the  final  washing  be  given  to  it.  The  film 
of  preserved  plates  also  has  a  great  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  glass,  occasioning  what  is  called  bli&vring. 
For  this  latter,  no  certain  remedy  is  known.  When 
the  plate  has  become  dry  under  any  other  circum- 
stances mentioned  above,  the  washing  off  may  bo 
prevented  by  applying  a  little  spirit  varnish,  for 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  round  the  edge  of  the  film.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  Q 
Coloured  Bacrgrocnds.— D.  H.  asks  how  the  beau- 
tiful coloured  backgrounds,  violet,  brown,  green,  &c.,  are 
produced  on  glass  positives.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  pat  a 
perfectly  black  background  behind  the  other,  bo  as  to  have 
a  transparent  ground  on  the  glass  plate.  When  the  picture 
is  quite  dry  and  ready  for  mounting,  place  a  piece  of  good 
thin  paper  on  it;  and  holding  them  together,  opposite  a 
strong  light,  trace  the  outline  of  the  figure  on  the  paper. 
Now  colour  the  paper  black  where  the  figure  is,  and  the  other 
part  the  desired  colour,  and  mount  it  behind  the  glass  posi- 
tive in  the  frame.  Another  plan  is  to  paint  the  plain  side  of 
the  glass,  in  the  above  manner,  instead  of 
putting  black  behind  the  figure  as 
be  coloured  aa  usual  on  the  front. 


Queries  on  the  Collodion  Process. — J.  Jones. — 
To  take  a  negative  portrait  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds,  in 
bright  weather,  to  bo  sufficiently  dense  to  print  from,  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  matter ;  indeed,  with  anything  like  a  good 
portrait  lens,  that  would  be  a  long  time  to  expose  the  plate 
under  favourable  circumstances.  The  formula  for  your  bath 
is  the  one  in  general  use.— What  is  it  kept  "slightly  acid" 
with?  Acetic  acid  should  be  used  in  preference  to  nitric 
acid.  The  lens,  a  combination  of  2}  inches  and  8  inches 
focus,  ought  not  to  be  a  slow  one ;  so  we  conclude  that  you 
have  either  a  bad  collodion  or  incorrect  formula  for  develop- 
ing solution.   For  the  latter,  try : — 

Pyrogallic  scid    1  grain. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   10  minima 

Alcohol    m   10  minims. 

DixtUlcd  water    1  fluid  ounce. 

And,  for  the  former,  use  Ponting's,  Hardwich's,  Thomas's, 
or,  in  fact,  any  respectable  well-known  maker's  collodion. 

Preserved  Plates  for  tub  Positive  Process. — 
J.  T.  is  desirous  of  knowing  bow  collodion  plates  may  be 
preserved,  so  that  a  good  positive  may  be  obtained  after  being 
Kept  for  some  time.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  taking  good  positives  by  any  dry  collodion  process.  A 
thin  film  of  reduced  silver  is  nearly  certain  to  form  all  over 
the  plate  during  development,  and  this,  of  course,  would 
*]>oil  a  positive,  although  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  in  a 
negative.  We  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  taking  even 
respectable  positives  owing  to  this  cause,  except  by  the 
original  keeping  process  with  nitrate  of  magnesia.  This 
salt,  being  without  action  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the 
surface,  does  not  give  rise  to  decomposition,  whilst  plates 
prepared  with  any  organic  body,  viz.,  honey,  gelatine,  albu- 
men, Ice.,  are  nearly  certain  to  decompose  on  the  surface  if 
free  nitrate  of  silver  be  present.  The  best  chance  of  success 
would  be  afforded  by  washing  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
from  the  film  of  iodide  before  applying  the  preservative 
solution,  but  the  plate  would  then  be  wanting  m  sensitive* 
iiess,  and,  consequently,  hardly  applicable  to  portraiture. 

To  obtain  Density  in  Negatives.— » 
obtain  sufficient  density  in  tho  high  lights  of  his 
Try  tho  following  plan  :— It  will  generally  bo  found"  that  a 
collodion  iodised  with  iodide  of  potassium  turns  red  on 
keeping,  and  then  will  only  give  pictures  deficient  in  half 
tint,  and  of  great  density  in  the  high  lights ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  collodion  made  with  cadmium  salt  has,  if  any- 
thing, tho  opposite  fault,  viz.,  too  much  half  tint,  and 
insufficient  vigour  in  the  brightly  illuminated  parte  of  the 
picture.  Choose  a  sample  of  red  collodion  which  gives 
intense  black  and  white  pictures,  and  add  it  to  the  cadmium 
collodion  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drachms  to  the 
ounce  of  the  latter,  trying  the  effect  after  each  addition, 

obtained.  [We  arc  obliged  by  your  courteous  offer  of  infor- 
mation to  a  "Photographic  Artist."  If  you  will  send  a 
letter  to  us  on  the  subject,  we  will  forward  it  to  him.] 

Queries  on  the  Nitrate  Bath. — A  Subscriber  has 
two  baths,  both  of  which  worked  well  at  first,  but  they  have 
rder.    One  of  them  leaves  the  surface  of 


the  plate  greasy,  so  that  tho  developing  solution  will  not 
run  over  the  plate  properly,  and,  consequently,  produces 
streaky  pictures.  The  cause  of  this  is,  evidently,  that  the 
bath  is  too  old,  alcohol  and  ether  having  accumulated  in  it 
in  too  largo  quantities.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can 
ever  be  properly  mended.  Try  to  evaporate  tho  spirit  from 
it  by  pouring  it  in  a  pie-dish,  covering  it  with  a  piece  of 
paper  to  keep  dust  out,  and  patting  it  in  the  oven  or  on  the 
hob  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  adding  water  to  make  up 
the  loss  from  evaporation.  This  may  cure  it,  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  remedy,  as  the  action  of  heat  on  the  ingredients  is 
very  liable  to  generate  a  fogging  tendency :  if  so,  try  if  a  drop 
of  acetic  acid  will  remedy  it,  and  if  not,  we  cannot  help 
you ;  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  precipitate  it,  and  obtain  the 
silver  from  it.  The  second  bath  gives  foggy  pictures.  Try 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic,  or  a  fraction  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  that  will  most  likely  remedy  it. 

Views  for  Photographers  near  London. — Nega- 
tive developing  Solution. — D.  E.  intends  spending  a 
day  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  few  stereo- 
grams, bat  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  go.  He  is  only 
able  to  spare  one  day— starting  in  the  morning  and  return- 
ing in  the  evening— consequently  the  locality  must  be  within 
very  moderate  distance  from  London.  We  would  suggest 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muawell  Hill  or  Hornacy. 
A  short  journey  by  rail  would  bring  him  to  Virginia  Park, 
Windsor,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  wc  know  near 


London.  We  must  confess  great 
such  matters,  and  should  be  obliged  if  some  of  our  < 
Bpondente  would  favour  us  with  their  suggestions.  A  list  of 
all  the  spots  worth  visiting  with  the  camera  situated  within 
an  hour's  journey  of  London  would  be  of  great  interest. — We 
know  of  no  better  developing  solution  than  the  ordinary  py- 
rogallic  solution  for  general  work.  We  have  lately  been 
employing  tho  following,  but  hardly  know  yet  whether  to 
recommend  it  or  not : — 


Sulphate  of  iron  ... 
Acetate  of  aoda  ... 
Glacial  acetic  acid 

Alcohol   

Water   


...  12 
6 


grains. 


•••     •••  i 

...       •••  6 


It  will  bring  out  the  picture  after  less 
gallic  arid,  but  we  have  sometimes  not 
,  and  it  is  very  liable  to 


than  pyro- 
in  getting 


Aspirant. — Bromide  of  cadmium  is  a  definite  compound,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  most  respectable  shops  where  photo- 
graphic chemicals  are  kept. 

A  vert  Youno  Bboinnbr. — Acetic  acid  in  the  bath  may  be 
neutralised  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  nitric  acid,  remember- 
ing only,  tha  as  it  is  a  weaker  acid  correspondingly  less  of 
tho  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  required. 

A  Tyro. — We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  kind  of  collo- 
dion. The  second  you  mention  is  very  good,  and  may  bo 
obtained  by  ordering  it  of  most  dealers  in  photographic 
chemicals. 

Hopeful. — The  fault  in  your  negatives  seems  to  be  too  little 
half  tone,  and  to  remedy  this,  we  advise  a  nearly  neutral  bath 
and  colourless  collodion.  [See  answer  to  "  Bungler."]  The 
printing  is  not  at  all  good.  Your  fixing  bath  seems  to  be  too 
old  and  acid,  and  the  pictures  you  have  sent  will  fade  in  a 
few  months ,  try  a  fresh  hypo  bath. 

Received  too  late  for  notice  in  this  number. — M.D. — T.W.C. — 
W.  H.  H— Photographer.— P.  C— Amateur.— B.  C.— Focus. 
— O. — P.P.P.— A  Subscriber.— One  among  the  many.— An 


%•  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Crooees,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Galpin,  Belle  8s 
Yard.   Private  letters  for  the  Editor,  addressed  to  the 
should  bo  marked  "  private." 

Letters  to  be  answered  in  the  current  number  of  the  *'  News," 
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MR.  FOX   TALBOT'S   NEW  DISCOVERY :  i 

PnOTOGLTPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
Thk  subject  of  cngmving  stool  or  copper  plates  by  . 
lueaus  of  photography,  is  one  which  lias  deservedly  j 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  leading  men  of  science 
both  in  thus  conntry  and  on  the  continent. 

There  bare  boon  many  experiment*,  \ti  which, 
although  none  were  quite  satisfactory,  there  was  scpa- 
rately  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  idea.  In 
ever}-  attempt,  indeed,  however  short  it  might  fidl  of 
dcnrxible  perfection,  there  were  the  elements  of  future 
success,  and  sufficient  grounds  for  sclf-gratulation  on 
the  part  of  the  experimentalist. 

They  -were  all  very  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  first  realisation  of  a  great  idea.  But  there 
vet  remained  the  great  objection  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  half-tone,  and  a  mealiness,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  pictures  produced  by  these  processes.  It  may 
bs  in  the  rocollcction  of  many  of  our  readers,  that 
there  were  several  specimens  at  the  Exlubttion  of  the 
Photographic  Society  at  South  Kensington ;  those 
chiefly  consisted  of  copies  of  war  pieces  by  the  celebrated 
Horace  Vernet.  Besides  these,  there  were  photographic 
copies  by  Richebourg,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  photographic  engravings  and  the  photographs 
was  indeed  striking.  In  the  one  the  half-tones 
were  all  rendered  in  a  beautifid  manner ;  wliilc  in 
the  other  there  was  a  manifest  hardness,  and  a  decided 
preponderance  of  white  and  black  throughout  the 
pictures.  So  astonishing,  however,  was  the  result  of 
these  first  attempts,  that  the  discoverer  might  well 
have  felt  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  liavc  allowed 
the  engraver  to  add  the  finishing  strokes. 

Wc  have  recently  been  favoured  with  the  inspection 
of  some  new  photographic  prints,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  phatoglyphic  engravings,  executed  by  a  new 
process,  the  result  of  experiments  mnde  by  Mr.  H. 
Fox  Talbot.  By  means  of  his  invention  common 
paper  photographs  can  be  transferred  to  plates  of  steel, 
copper,  or  zinc,  and  impressions  printed  off  afterwards 
with  theusual  printer  sink.  Pictures  to  be  copied  by  this 
process  require  to  be  positives,  and  should  possess  clear 
definition  when  looked  at  as  transparencies.  Of  course 
fiu'ntiy-printcd  photographs  are  more  difficult  to  render 
than  those  which  are  more  distinct,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  found  that  positives  on  glass  are,  by  this 
new  process,  best  adapted  for  copying.  In  the  case 
of  rare  engravings,  notlung  could  be  better  calculated 

for  multiplying  copies,  because  these  arc  always  easy 

to  copy  in  plain  photography. 

^  The  plates  engraved  by  this  mode  are  indeed  beauti- 
ful m  themselves  as  photographs,  and  will  bear  strong 
microscopic  inspection,  the  most  minute  detail  being 
given  with  astonishing  fidelity.  Of  course  prints  taken 
from  them  on  paper  have  not  quite  the  same  delicacy  and 
minuteness  of  detail,  neither  could  this  be  expected. 


We  are  as  yet  not  permitted  to  give  publicity 
to  the  details  of  the  process,  but  wc  can  say  that 
the  scientific  facts  upon  which  the  process  is  based  are 
among  the  most  striking  in  photography,  which,  as 
our  renders  are  aware,  is  an  art  fertile  in  singular 
novelties.  The  specimens  which  Mr.  Talbot  has 
favoured  us  with  of  tliis  new  branch  of  art  are  very 
Iwautiful.  They  are  free  from  many  of  the  imperfec- 
tions which  were  so  evident  in  former  attempts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  lialf-teues  arc  given  is  really 
wonderful  ;  the  sj>ecimens  are  of  various  subjects, 
showing  the  perfection  which  can  be  obtained  in  any 
branch  of  pictures.  Even  in  these  copies  the  detail  is 
so  fine  that  when  a  powerful  microscopic  jiower  is 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  wc  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  names  in  the  shops  in  the  distance,  and  easily 
read  the  play-bills  in  the  foreground,  and  this  in  a 
picture  only  a  few  inches  square,  while  the  minuteness 
in  architectural  subjects  is  most  remarkable.  In  a 
view  of  Paris  there  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  half- 
tones, and  the  perspective  is  almost  as  good  as  in  a 
photograph. 

To  show  the  diversity  of  subjects  illustrated  by  this 
art,  we  cannot  do  better  than  name  some  of  the  prints 
before  us;  "Bridge  over  the  Moldau,"  Prague  j  this  picture 
contains  much  detail  worthy  of  admiration,  although  it 
scarcely  has  the  same  delicacy  of  half-tint  which  some 
of  the  other  pictures  have  ;  this  we  apprehend  arises 
from  the  mass  of  water,  which  occupies  a  large  white 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  "The  Great  Bell 
of  Moscow  "  differs  very  materially  from  the  preceding, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tho  most  successful  of 
the  scries  before  us ;  the  half-tones  are  perfect  in  their 
gradation,  and  by  means  of  a  high  magnifying  power  wc 
are  actually  enabled  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  the 
bell.  "The  Temple  of  Edfou,"  Egypt,  one  of  Frith's  views, 
is,  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  almost  equal  to 
the  brilliant  photographs  with  which  that  eminent 
photographer's  name  is  associated  ;  but  how  much  more 
permanent  !  "  Court  of  Lions,"  Alhambra,  Granada, 
is  not  so  successful  as  others,  but  this  arises,  we  imagine, 
from  the  defects  of  the  picture  of  which  it  is  the  copy. 
The  details  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  rendered 
with  much  accuracy,  although  in  tho  line  of  perspective 
tliis  is  less  perceptible.  "  Palace  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,"  Seville, — here  wc  have  a  charming  bit  of 
arclutoctural  detail,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  a  careful 
gradation  of  tint,  "The  New  Louvre,"  Paris— this  pic- 
ture is  lightly  printed,  and  the  dark  shadows  are 
marked  rather  strongly,  while  the  foreground  is  more 
varied.  The  detail  of  the  exterior  is  not  so  well 
defined  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  in  photographs. 
"The  Gate  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Grcgorio,"  Valladolid, 
is  a  picture  in  every  way  adapted  to  display  to  the 
beat  advantago  the  photoglyphio  art,  as  in  the  archi- 
tectural detail  there  is  an  opportunity  for  showing  th« 
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accuracy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  beauty  of  this  cele- 
brated building. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks, 
Mr.  Talbot's  courtesy  in  thus  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  this  important  discovery ;  and  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers  that  he  has 
kindly  promised  us,  for  an  early  number  of  the  ■  Pho- 
tographic News,"  a  full  account  of  the  process,  together 
with  an  engraved  plate,  which  will  enable  our  readers 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  this  new  art  of  photo- 
glyphic  engraving. 


THE  STEREOMONOSCOPE*  ■ 

BT  M.  A.  CLAUDET. 

The  difference  between  ground  glass  and  paper,  couhists 
in  this: — The  process  of  grinding  the  glass  does  not  destroy 
its  transparency — it  only  disarranges  the  parallelism  of  the 
molecular  surfaces,  through  which  the  incidental  rays  have 
had  a  free  passage  when  the  angles  of  refraction  have  coin- 
cided with  the  optic  axis.    Through  these  numberless  mole- 


the  incidental  rays  proceeding  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lens,  the  right  eye  alone  sees  the  image  refracted  by  the  left 
side  of  the  lens,  and  the  left  eyo  that  which  is  refracted  by 
the  right  side  of  the  lens.  Such  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
production  of  two  images  of  different  perspectives,  which, 
although  superimposed  on  ground  glass,  are  not  visible  to 
both  eyes  at  once. 

The  consideration  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  cause 
which  produces  it,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  making  a 
curious  application  of  it,  that  should  consist  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  apparatus,  in  which  two  photographic  images 
of  different  pcrsjiectivcs  should  be  superimposed  on  the  same 
ground  glass,  so  that  presenting  to  the  eyes  an  image 
apparently  singtr,  this  single  image  should  produce  the 
same  relief  or  the  same  stereoscopic  effect  as  we  obtain  in  the 
common  stereoscope. 

Beholding  for  the  first  time  so  extraordinary  an  effect, 
without  knowing  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  its 
properties,  we  should  not  be  able  to  conceive  now  an  image, 
Iiavmg  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  picture,  could  produce 
tlie  stereoscopic  effect.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  it 
appeared  to  mc  that,  if  I  succeeded,  I  should  solve  a  new 


TUB  STEnKOMOSOSCOn. 
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cular  surfaces,  each  perfectly  transparent,  and  acting  like  so 
many  prisms  or  lenses,  more  or  lens  inclined,  each  eye  sees 
the  rays,  the  incidence  of  which  coincides  with  the  optic 
axis.  But  the  same  eye  cannot  see  those  rays  of  another 
incidence  which  emerge  through  the  molecular  surfaces  in  the 
direction  of  the  other  eye.  Consequently,  each  eye  can  only 
sec  the  rays  of  which  the  iucidence  and  the  emergence  fall  per- 
pendicularly on  the  pupil,  and  all  the  others  arc  invisible  to  it. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  paper,  which,  being  entirely 
opaque,  arrests  all  tho  rays  which  illumine  it  from  behind. 
These  rays,  as  if  proceeding  from  self-luminous  paper, 
diverge  in  all  directions,  and  fall  eqnallv  on  tho  line  of  the 
optic  axis,  irrespective  of  the  angle  which  they  form  with 
the  surface  of  the  paper. 

All  these  investigations  support  the  theory  which  explains 
the  cause  of  the  relief  of  the  image  produced  on  ground  glass 
in  the  camera,  and  I  do  not  think  this  theory  admits  of 
contradiction.  It  is  evident  tliat  relief  results  from  the 
presence  of  two  superimposed  images  of  different  perspec- 
tives, each  visible  only  to  one  eye,  and  invisible  to  the  other ; 
and  that  this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  property 
possessed  by  ground  glass,  of  refracting  through  the  trans- 
parent molecules  of  its  surface  all  the  rnys  which  strike  it, 
and  that  when  their  incidence  coincide*  with  the  optic  axis  they 
are  visible.    But  as  each  optic  axis  can  only  coincide  with 

•  Concluded  from  pi  I*. 


and  curious  optic  problem,  the  observation  of  which  woukl 
surprise  scientific  men,  while  its  practical  application  would 
prove  a  source  of  universal  interest  and  pleasure.  Accord- 
ingly, I  set  to  work,  and  after  the  difficulties  which  generally 
accompany  the  realisation  of  any  new  idea,  I  obtained  a 
greater  success  than  I  had  dared  to  look  for,  in  achieving 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  I  am  about  to  describe. 

I  have  called  it  the  "  Stereomonoscope,"  not  that  I  wish 
by  this  word  to  have  it  understood  that,  in  reality,  one  single 
image  could  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect  (such  an  assertion 
would  savour  but  little  of  science),  but  because  I  could  not 
find  a  more  concise  expression,  or  one  that  would  more 
clearly  defino  the  phenomenon  resulting  from  an  image 
which,  in  our  judgment,  we  behold  single,  but  which,  never- 
theless, offers  all  the  peculiarities  of  relief  that  we  obtain 
in  looking  at  two  separate  photographic  images,  the  visual 
coincidence  of  which  can  be  effected  either  by  the  refraction 
of  prismatic  lenses,  or  by  a  certain  degree  of  convergence 
of  the  optic  axis. 

Thin  is  the  description  of  the  stereomonoscope.  As  we 
shall  sec,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ordinary  camera,  to  which 
two  achromatic  lenses  are  adapted.  The  camera  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  extending  the  focus  and  am- 
plifying the  image  at  will. 

The  two  lenses  are  each  fixed  on  a  frame,  which  slides 
liorizontally  by  means  of  a  groove.  This  admits  of  giving 
the  necessary  freedom  to  enable  the  two  stereoscopic  images 
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(placed  before  the  camera)  to  be  each  refracted  on  the 
[vn  t  re  of  the  ground  glass. 

The  two  stereoscopic  images  are  separately  mounted,  and 
can  equally  (each  sliding  in  a  groove)  bo  placed  before  one 
of  the  lenses  in  the  position  the  distance  of  the  lenses  requires. 
By  means  of  screws  adapted  to  the  frames  containing  the 
lenses,  and  to  those  containing  the  images,  we  can  gradually, 
and  with  the  greatest  precision,  place  them  nearer  or  at  a 
greater  distance,  to  make  the  two  images  coincide  on  the 
ground  glass,  until  they  blend  into  one  single  image.  The 
more  yon  lengthen  the  focus,  the  more  you  must  separate 
the  images. 

As  in  the  ordinary  stereoscope,  when  the  two  image*  are 
on  glass,  they  must  be  lighten  behind,  and  if  they  are  ou 
paper,  or  ou  daguerreotype  plates,  the  light  must  be  reflected 
on  these  surfaces. 

The  image  of  the  stereomonoscope  being  represented  on 
ground  glass,  in  the  focus  of  the  camera,  in  order  to 
examine  it,  we  must  prevent  the  ground  glass  from  being 
lighted  on  the  side  of  the  spectator.  Consequently,  if  we 
place  the  apparatus  before  a  window,  to  light  the  two  stereo- 
scope images  by  transmission,  wemust  surround  the  aperture 
of  the  camera  containing  the  ground  glass  with  a  large  black 
screen,  entirely  hiding  the  window.  Die  same  black  screen 
produces  the  desired  effect,  if  the  images  are  lighted  by  a 
amp,  to  be  seen  at  night  in  a  drawing-room. 

Besides  the  amplification  of  images,  by  lengthening  the 
focus  of  the  camera  we  may  further  amplify  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  augment  the  stereoscopic  effect  by  placing 
a  large  convex  glass  before  the  ground  glass,  and  by  means 
of  thii  convex  glass  (through  another  singular  optical  effect) 
tlx  further  we  go  from  the  ground  glass  the  larger  tho 
image  apjxsirs.  • 

Tbit»  the  image  can  be  examined  as  well  at  a  distaiicc  as 
ckstat  hand,  and  at  a  distance  many  persons  can  see  it  at  the 
asme  time,  without  losing  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  without 
experiencing  the  fatigue  that  results  from  examining  tho 
ordinary  stereoscope.  Another  great  advantage  offered 
that  the  spectators  of  this  instrument  are  enabled  to  exchange 
opinions  and  to  communicate  the  impressions  they  have 
-ii.iuitaneouary  received  from  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes. 

By  inverting  the  order  of  the  images  placed  before  the 
camera  the  effect  on  the  ground  glass  becomes  pscudoscopic ; 
bat  in  looking  with  a  p&cu<lc*srupe,  the  effect  becomes  again 
itereoacopic.  In  like  manner,  if  the  images  arc  placed  before 
the  instrument  in  their  natural  order,  the  stereoscopic  effect 
on  the  ground  glass  becomes  pscudoscopic,  if  we  behold  it 
with  a  pseudoscopc. 

Supposing  we  look  at  the  image  on  the  ground  glass,  clos- 
ing one  eye,  it  loses  its  relief,  in  the  same  way  as  when,  in 
bending  the  head,  we  look  with  the  two  eyes  placed  on 
the  same  vertical  line. 

In  ihort,  all  the  phenomena  observed  on  the  natural  imago 
of  the  camera  are  presented  on  the  imago  of  the  stereo - 
nonoKope,  and  they  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  principles 
on  which  are  founded  the  theory  of  this  new  discovery — a 
discovery  that  must  take  its  stand  among  the  most  astounding 


circularly  with  another  piece,  and  then  if  the  glass  be  brushed 
with  a  badger's-hair  brush,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  clean. 
M.  Frank  de  Villecholes  then  stated  that  he  cleaned  his 
glasses  without  washing  them  cither  with  acids  or  alkali  (?), 
but  with  a  mixture  made  with  water,  ammonia,  and  emery, 
and  that  after  using  this  mixture  he  wiped  them,  and  subse- 
quently washed  them  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
This  method,  he  said,  imparted  to  the  glasses  a  perfectly  clean 
surface.  M.  Arnaud  stated  that  he  preferred  the  following 
plan:— He  put  all  his  glass  plates  in  the  stone  sink  where 
all  the  washing  water  (containing  cyanide  of  potassium) 
was  poured.  If  the  plate  had  been  varnished,  it  should 
remain  there  for  seven  or  eight  hours  ;  but  if  not,  a  very 
short  time  would  suffice.  When  removed  from  this  liquid  the 
glass  was  merely  to  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  washed  iu  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  wiped  dry.  When 
required  to  be  used,  it  was  only  requisite  to  pour  on  it  a  drop 
of  very  pure  alcohol,  and  then  to  clean  it  off  with  two  suc- 
cessive pieces  of  papier  Juteph  (fine  filtering  paper). 

Doubtless,  either  of  these  plans  will  bring  about  the 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  We  have  tried 
almost  every  imaginable  plan,  and  must  give  our  preference 
to  some  solution  which  we  obtained  of  Mr.  Warwick,  82, 
Sloane-strect.  A  few  drops  of  this  preparation  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  after  they  have  been 
rubbed  smartly  over  the  surface,  the  plate  must  be  cleaned 
again  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  and  finally  polished  with 
a  leather.  This  takes  hardly  more  time  to  perform  than  to 
read,  and  it  really  does  its  work  in  so 
although  we  do  not  usually  like  to 
parations,  we  feel  that  to  do  so  in  this 
a  boon  on  photographers  in 
have  never  had  a  dirty  plate. 
: 


TO  CLEAN  A  GLASS  PLATE. 

At  the  but  *6ance  of  the  French  Photographical  Society  a 
wsTemtion  arose  resiiecting  the  best  method  of  cleaning 
J;W>  plat,s  for  photofrniphieal  purpose*.  M.  Paul  Pcrrier 
stated  that  M.  Bayard  recommended  that  the  glass  should  be 
axed  in  a  frame  by  means  of  a  wooden  screw,  which  is 
alledin  the  Parisian  photographical  instrument  shops,  "  Un 
ri»  o  ntttoytr  Un  ghees."  Tho  surface  of  the  glass  should 
then  be  washed  with  a  mixture  made  with  clean  water  and 
tapoli,  strongly  impregnated  with  nitric  acid,  then  rubbed 
in  a  circular  direction  with  a  piece  of  flannel  rolled  up  in  a 
ramp,  ainl  before  letting  the  mixture  dry  the  tripoli  must  be 
got  off  by  rubbing  the  glass  longitudinally  with  a  second 
Piece  of  flannel,  and  subsequently  the  glass  should  be  rubbed 


|Uto  gistotwus. 

THE  rilOTOORAPUlC  VALUE  OK  THE  CRAJMUM  PMSTIKG 
PROCESS. 

In  tho  last  sitting  of  the  French  Society  of  Photography, 
M.  Humbert  dc  Molard  gave  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  relative  to  the  pretended  unalterabuity 
of  pictures  obtained  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium. 
M.  Davannc  afterwards  presented  proofs  obtained  through  the 
same  process  by  M.  de  Brebisson,  and  read  a  note  on  the 
subject  which  we  reprint  below.  These  proceedings  were 
followed  by  a  very  animated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  process,  and  we  regret  to  state  that  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  did  not  find  many  defenders.  The  adversaries  of  the 
new  process  were  numerous,  and  their  opposition  was 
characterised  by  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness. 

Although  wo  are  far  from  sharing  the  too  absolute  opin- 
ions expressed,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  new 
process  nas  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  entertained  of  it ; 
thus  it  is  now  averred  that  with  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
proofs  arc  as  easily  alterable  as  those  obtained  with  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  and  as  a  result  have  hitherto  produced  nothing 
very  perfect  . 

The  name  of  M.  Xiepco  de  St.  Victor  is  dear  to  photo- 
graphy, and  no  person  will  contest  the  multiplicity  and 
importance  of  his  labours ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
lus  researches  with  respect  to  tlio  properties  of  the  nitrate 
of  uranium  have  been  proclaimed  in  such  magniloquent 
terms.  According  to  certain  persons,  tho  new  dis- 
covery was  a  real  revolution  in  photography  ;  it  ought  to 
bo  adopted  immediately,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pro- 
cesses; the  proofs  were  magnificent,  their  unalterabdity 
perfect;  boiling  cyanide  of  potassium  respected  them ;  and 
aqua  regia  alone  had  the  power  of  affecting  them.  What 
is  now  the  result  of  all  this  trumpeting?  A  marked  dis- 
like of  the  new  process ;  those  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
have  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes  declare  it 
detestable;  this  is  the  angry  expression  of  " 
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of  people  who  have  been  promised  a  mine  of  treasure  to  work, 
ana  who  And  themselves  deceived ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  researches  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  with  respect 
to  the  nitrato  of  uranium  arc  without  very  great  importance; 
in  our  opinion  the  new  process,  when  modified  and  tested 
by  experienced  photographers,  may  produce  good  results. 

"The  experiments  which  1  have  made  (says  M.  Humbert 
de  Molard)  ore  only  tho  complement  of  tho  communication 
wliich  will  be  made  to  you  in  a  few  minutes,  of  the  other- 
wise important  experiments  of  M.  dc  Brebissou.    One  thing 
which  surprised  mc  iu  the  paper  on  the  employment  of  the 
salts  of  uranium  was  the  positive  nature  of  tho  process. 
That  which  was  stated  of  the  unalterability  of  tho  proofs 
especially  surprised  mc.   The  nitrate  of  uranium  process  is 
new,  ana  on  this  account  it  ought  to  be  received  with  favour. 
It  cannot  be  known  yet  to  what  it  may  lead ;  but  I  must 
observe  that  those  persons  who  have  announced  it  as  the 
ue  plus  ultra  of  photography  are  decidedly  in  tho  wrong. 
The  proof  I  hold  in  my  liand  was  given  to  me  by  SI.  dc 
Brebissou.    It  was  asserted  that  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
resists  the  action  of  boiling  cyanide  of  potassium  :  I  sub- 
mitted a  part  of  the  proof  to  cold  cyanide,  and  in  five 
minutes  tliat  part  of  the  picture  had  disappeared.    I  sub- 
uiitted  another  portion  to  iodurettcd  cyanide,  and  it  disap- 
peared immediately.    I  employed  successively  hydrochloric 
icid,  aqua  regia,  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  chloride 
of  iodine,  hyposulphite,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  nothing 
remained  of  it.    Ammonia  alone  did  not  deteriorate  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  improved  it.    In  fine,  I  would  not  ask  more 
than  five  minutes  to  destroy  any  proof  taken  with  the 
nitrate  of  uranium.    Having  a  desire  to  see  how  it  would 
act  iu  the  camera,  I  operated  on  the  surface  of  a  large  plate 
with  a  German  quarter-plate  object  glass,  and  in  four 
minutes  I  obtained  these  indifferent  proofs ;  at  present  the 
nitrate  of  uranium  process  is  worthless  for  negatives,  while 
as  to  the  much  vaunted  durability  of  the  positives,  it  does 
not  exist.  For  tho  rest,  reflection  should  have  suggest ed  this 
result  of  tho  experiment.   Whence  arises  the  altcrability  of 
ordinary  proofs  /  From  the  altcrability  proper  to  the  salts  of 
silver.  Jfow  to  develop  the  nitrate  of  uranium  proofs  nitrate 
of  silver  is  employed,  and  the  salt  of  silver  l>eiug  the  prin- 
ciple of  destructability,  it  mattcre  little  whether  it  be  em- 
ployed before  or  after. 

•'Consideringthis  process  in  reference  to  its  novelty,  we  can- 
not discover  in  it  anything  absolutely  new  ;  it  has,  moreover, 
much  analogy  with  that  published  by  Herschel  in  1812,  under 
the  name  of  chrysotypc,  and  wliich  differed  from  it  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  salt  employed.  .  .  .  My  conclusion  is  that 
the  indcstructability  imputed  to  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
proofs  is  a  chimera,  and  that  tho  process  in  its  principle  is 
not  absolutely  new,  since  that  of  Herschel  led  to  the  same 
result.  Still,  if  it  is  not  the  ne  phi*  ultra  of  photography,  it 
may  assist  us  in  obtaining  excellent  pictures  with  time 
and  experience.  The  process  is  good  in  this  sense — that  it 
is  an  additiou  to  photography.  I  beg  the  Society  to  keep 
in  sight  the  fact  that  il.  de  Brcbisson  and  I  engaged  in  these 
experiments  with  totally  opposite  views,  lie  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  great  things  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
new  process,  and  he  has  succeeded.  I,  that  there  was  no 
durability  in  it,  and  I  too  have  had  the  misfortune  to 


Society  having  assured  me  that  any  details  relative  to  the 
experiments  I  have  made  would  be  received  with  indulgence, 
I  forward  to  the  Society  some  proofs  with  this  note,  not 
a*  models,  but  simply  intended  to  illustrate  certain  observa- 
tions which  follow.  .  .  .  For  the  preparation  of  positive 
paper,  1  generally  use  a  solutiou  of  12  parts  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  to  100  of  distilled  water  or  rain-water.  Although 
the  employment  of  straw  paper  was  recommended,  I  have 
boon  content  w  ith  Saxony  and  Canson's  negative  papers,  which 
are  fine  and  thin.  They  wash  more  easily  and  divest  them- 
selves better  of  the  salts  of  uranium  and  silver  with  which 
they  are  impregnated.  1  plunge  the  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
solution  of  tho  nitrate  of  uranium  for  about  two  minutes ; 
sometimes  I  oidy  impregnate  one  side  of  tho  paper,  but  that 
which  has  been  entirely  submerged  appears  to  me  to  give  tho 
most  vigorous  proof.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  less  sen- 
sitive to  the  influence  of  light  than  that  prepared  with  the 
chloride  of  silver.  To  make  a  deep  impression  upou  it,  a 
very  vivid  insolation  under  a  very  transparent  negative  is 
necessary.  ...  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain,  through 
this  process,  a  good  proof  by  means  of  diffused  light. 

"  The  bath  1  prefer  for  the  developing  liquid,  after  numer- 
ous essays,  is  3  or  4  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  parts  of 
distilled  water.    This  bath  will  serve  until  it  is  exhausted. 
I  adJed  to  this  solution  some  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  but  when 
it  had  been  used  for  a  few  proofs  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  which  mingled  with  it  naturally  made  it  very  acid. 
1  have  develop  one  half  of  a  proof  in  a  bath  containing  2 
per  cent  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  other  half  in  a  bath  con- 
taining twice  that  quantity,  and  both  presented  the  same 
intensity.  ...  To  remove  the  reddish  colour  which  tho 
nitrate  of  uranium  generally  gives,  I  add  to  200  parte  of 
water  20  to  30  parts  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  at  1 
per  1000.     The  tone  of  the  proof  when  plunged  in  this 
dilute  solution  speedily  changes,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  it  will  have  acquired  a  suitable  degree  of  intensity. 
If  the  action  of  this  bath  is  prolonged  the  tone  becomes  of  a 
disagreeable  blue-black.  .  .  .  However  feeble  may  bo  the  doso 
of  nitrate  of  silver  employed  in  the  developing  bath,  there 
always  remaiu  portions  of  this  salt  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper,  notwithstanding  that  the  repeated  washings  and 
exposure  to  the  light  give  it  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
principal  advantage  of  the  now  process  consisting  in  pro- 
scribing the  fixing  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda— the  salt  so 
hurtful  to  the  future  of  photography — I  attempted  other 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  non-reduced  nitrate  of  silver,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  neutralising  its  dangerous  effects.  Ammonia 
renders  the  washing  more  efficacious,  but  not  complete.  Water 
containing  chloride  of  sodium  did  not  altogether  succeed,  nud 
at  last  I  determined  on  trying  a  new  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  80.1a  at  8  per  cent.  I  then  placed  tlic  proof  in  water, 
which  I  renewed  from  timo  to  time.  .  .  .  The  development 
of  the  picture  by  means  of  the  chlorido  of  gold  alone,  or  by 
the  bi-chloridc  of  mercury,  yielded  no  satisfactory  results, 
and  I  may  almost  say  the  same  of  the  iron  bath  suggested  as 
having  been  used  by  M.  llaudoy  with  satisfiictory  results. 
Nevertheless,  by  putting  about  20  parts  of  a  saturated  and 
acid  solution  of  protosulphatc  of  iron  into  200  parts  of  water, 
I  havo  succeeded  in  getting  proofs  of  an  agreeable  bistre 


The  paper  of  M.  de  Brebissou  wan  as  follows  : — "  My  ex- 
periments on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  SI.  Ni«'pce  de 
ht.  Victor  were  made  without  any  other  instructions  than 
those  furnished  by  the  photographic  journals,  which  were  very 
incomplete,  and  which  I  anticipated  in  my  impatience  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  advantages  promised  us.  In  my 
isolation  1  have  not  been  well  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  results  I  have  obtained;  to  do  so,  I  must  have  had 
some  with  which  to  compare  them,  and  at  this  moment,  even, 
1  have  not  seen  any  nitrate  of  uranium  proofs  other  than 
those  I  liave  myself  made ;  consequently,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  arc  equal  or  superior  to  others  obtained  by  the 
same  process.  .  .  .   Several  members  of  the  Photographic 


"  I  have  also  tried,  after  M.  H.  Draper,  the  positivo  paper 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  The 
proofs,  after  a  long  insolation,  were  scarcely  visible,  and 
were  of  a  reddish  tone,  and  without  vigour.  I  should  not 
mention  this,  if  I  bad  not  obtained  by  this  process  two  rather 
curious  effects  of  colouring.  One  proof,  on  paper  thus  pre- 
pared, plunged  in  a  very  feeble  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
gave  a  picture  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclined  to  orange  ;  and  a 
beautiful  rose  tint  spread  itself  over  another  positive,  after 
its  immersion  in  a  very  extenuated  protosnlphate  of  iron 
bath. 

"  As  yet  I  am  afraid  to  prououncc  upon  the  durability 
claimed  for  the  nitrate  of  uranium  proofs.  Possibly  the  sub- 
stances I  used  might  not  have  been  pure.   It  is,  perhaps, 
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from  this  cause-  that  I  have  found  so  many  salt*  capable  of 
assailing  these  proofs.  Iodurctted  cyanide  of  potassium 
has  such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  characters  traced  on  their 
blackest  narte  with  a  pen  charged  with  t Ids  liquid  become  of 
a  pure  white,  even  before  they  are  dry. 

11  If  I  may  be  allowed,  in  terminating  this  paper,  to  venture 
tn  opinion  on  the  new  nitrate  of  uranium  process,  I  will 
observe  that  it  offers  great  advantages  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  by  the  easy  development  of  the 
picture,  and  especially  by  the  saving  which  results  from  the 
sni&li  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  necessary.  But  the 
cler.'lMf  rni'Ut  i.-  abrupt.  almost  unexpected,  and  would  lead 
to  frequent  miscalculations.  The  picture  that  the  light 
traces  upon  the  paper  is  so  decided,  that  one  cannot  tell 
the  precise  moment  when  the  luminous  action  ought  to 
cease.  Hence  an  uncertainty,  which  makes  success  depend 
on  chance.  .  .  .     — Revue  Pkotographique. 

Critical  U  otitts. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC   EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

FIRST  NOTICB. 

Ii  is  a  happy  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  that  in  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  attractions, 
there  should  be  added  another  item — in  other  words,  a 
Photographic  Gallery.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Pho- 
tography lias  now  assumed  a  very  important  position  among 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  it 
sbouM  have  appropriated  to  itself  a  court  or  gallery  at  Syden- 
ham, and  that  in  that  court  there  should  be  a  collection 
which  should  in  every  way  be  worthy  of  the  importance 
of  the  art  and  the  Palace.  Fresh  discoveries  are  being  made 
every  day,  and  every  day  we  find  out  some  new  application 
of  this  wonderful  art,  whether  it  be  a  means  by  which  we 
can  the  more  easily  detect  a  prisoner,  or  record  the  rapid 
flight  of  a  cannon  ball  through  the  air.  When  first  we 
heard  of  the  idea  of  a  photographic  collection  at  Sydenham 
we  thought  that  not  only  were  the  directors  taking  proper 
steps  in  regard  to  making  the  Palace  even  more  attractive  to 
the  public  than  it  is  at  present,  and  not  only  were  they 
taking  a  course  which  must  tend  to  increase  their  dividends, 
but  that  they  were  placing  a  means  within  reach  of  the  photo- 
graphic world  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  progress  which  the 
art  is  daily  making.  We  thought  that  it  must  be  indeed  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  attractions  of  the  Palace  to  the 
amateur  or  beginner  in  photography  that  here  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  best  results  of  each  par- 
ticular "  process,"  and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  any  particular  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  this  way  the  Sydenham  Gallery  might 
become  an  object  of  constant  interest  not  only  to  the  amateur, 
but  to  the  public,  who,  having  no  means  of  seeing  the  pro- 
grva  in  the  art  except  in  the  shop  windows,  and  not  feeling 
sufficient  attraction  or  interest  in  a  simple  exhibition  of  pho- 
t^vraitlis,  they  might,  by  the  more  frequent  familiarisation 
of  the  eye  with  photographic  progress,  acquire  a  more  wide- 
spread interest  than  they  do  at  present. 

These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  us,  we 
»?.  when  we  heard  of  a  Photographic  Gallery  being  about 
to  be  formed  at  Sydenham,  and  with  every  desire  of  being 
an  cottrant  in  all  that  relates  to  photography,  and  that  we 
might  (as  it  is  our  desire  and  intention)  keep  our  readers 
equally  so,  we  proceeded  last  week  to  Sydenham  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  "The  Photographic  Collection."  We 
cannot  but  express  disappointment  at  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  new  pictures.  It  was  to  us  by  no  means  a 
new  exhibition.  Wherever  we  turned  it  seemed  as  though 
an  old  friend  nodded  to  us,  and  that  with  an  almost  self- 
complacent  air.  Here  we  met  with  one  whom  we  had  first 
known  at  Manchester,  and  with  whom  we  had  afterwards 
renewed  acquaintance  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibi- 


tion ;  but  not  content  with  this,  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Coventry  Street  Exhibition.  This  we  had 
thought  the  culminating  point  of  re-exhibition,  but  what 
was  our  astonishment  to  meet  again  with  these  old  friends 
who  seem  to  have  retained  (notwithstanding  their  exhibitive 
campaigns)  all  their  juvenescence.  The  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  us,  that  the  least  thing  that  could  be 
expected,  was  some  new  pictures  on  the  occasion  of  opening 
a  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that  just  at  present  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  new  photographs;  then  why 
not  delay  the  opening  and  wait  until  such  time  as  they  are 
obtainable  ?    By  all  means  let  the  present  collection  be  re- 

f laced  with  something  which  shall  reflect  credit  upon  the 
'alace,  and  the  art. 

There  is  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Gallery,  as  far  as  regards 
light,  arrangement*  for  hanging  everything  which  can 
conduce  to  a  successful  exhibition.  The  screen  saloon  prin- 
ciple we  very  much  admired,  and  for  such  a  gallery  as  that 
at  Sydenham  it  is  decidedly  preferable.  In  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  the  screen  was  used, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  gallery  the  saloon 
principle,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  picture  gal- 
leries on  a  large  scale,  could  not  be  introduced  in  the 
Photographic  Gallery,  as  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
appropriated  to  photographs  was  in  such  close  contiguity  to 
the  orchestra  that  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  impossible  to  examine  any  of  the  photographs  in  the 
front  of  the  screens,  owing  to  the  crowds  who  listened  to 
the  music.  The  saloon  principle  was  admirably  carried  out 
at  the  fourth  Kensington  Exhibition,  and  it  could  not  but 
strike  the  visitor  how  much  it  conduced  to  his  comfort  in 
examining  the  photographs,  since  it  enables  people  to  inspect 
the  pictures  in  peace  without  that  continual  throng  which  is 
always  passing  behind  them,  when  pictures  are  hung  in  long 
lines.  The  colour  of  the  screens,  which  is  a  neutral  or  tea  green 
tint,  is  admirably  suited  for  as  a  background,  and  where 
there  are  spaces,  which  must  necessarily  occur  now  and  then 
between  the  frames,  it  never  obtrudes  itself  as  more  staring 
colours  do,  nor  does  it  offend  or  strike  the  eye  as  disagreeable. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  different  iB  the  effect  here  from 
that  produced  at  Coventry  Street,  where  there  were  dark 
rooms  and  bad  bght,  and,  to  make  things  worse,  a  dirty 
looking  background  which  gave  a  sombre  appearance  to 
the  room  that  was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Of  course  those  works  which  are  new  deserve  our  first 
attention,  and  amongst  these  we  may  mention  Herbert 
Walkin's  series  of  portraits  of  contemporaneous  celebrities. 
These  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to  the  general  public, 
who  will  be  anxious  to  behold  the  lineaments  of  those 
about  whom  they  may  have  heard  or  read  much.  Who,  for 
instance,  would  not  feel  interested  in  seeing  the  portrait  of 
William  Howard  Russell,  the  Crimean  and  Indian  special 
correspondent  of  the  Timet?  he  who  has  certainly  raised 
tho  profession  of  "  special  correspondent "  to  an  enviable  posi- 
tion ;  who  has  thrilled  the  world  with  wonderful  descriptions, 
and  astonished  it  with  his  keen  observations.  He  is  indeed 
the  photographer  of  life  as  it  is.  With  all  the  correctness 
of  the  camera  does  he  'transmit  pen-and-ink  pictures  to 
paper,  which  make  the  blood  of  the  reader  circulate  the 
faster  by  the  wonderful  power  of  his  word-painting.  We 
say,  who  is  there,  then,  that  would  not  feel  a  great  desire  to 
look  on  him  as  he  really  is,  with  his  smiling  face  and  patri- 
archal board  ?  None,  we  will  venture  to  reply ;  and  so  might 
we  say  of  each  celebrity,  who  in  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves  is  a  centre  around  which  many  admirers  revolve, 
be  that  circle  political,  literary,  artistic,  dramatic,  or  scien- 
tific. This  portion  of  the  Exhibition  will  at  all  times  prove 
an  attraction,  though  to  speak  of  the  pictures  from  a  photo- 
graphic and  artistic  point  of  view,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
admire  them  much.  We  think  that  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  generally  the  human  face  has  some  defect  or  other, 
which,  as  we  have  it  constantly  before  us,  we  do  not  so  readily 
notice ;  but  the  moment  that  the  face  is  portrayed  on  the 
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glass  or  paper  of  a  photograph,  when  there  is  the  absence  of 
that  colour  which  hides  what  is  here  a  perceptible  defect,  it 
is  immediately  noticed,  and  the  photograph,  though  a  good 
one,  is  condemned  as  being  a  bad  likeness ;  another  view  is 
taken,  possibly  so  as  to  exclude  the  defective  part,  and  then  we 
have  what  is  termed  a  good  portrait,  which  in  reality  is  only 
half  of  the  truth,  but  decidedly  the  pleaaantest  half,  because 
it  administers  to  the  vanity  of  the  sitters  by  the  exclusion  of 
what  would  be  painful  If,  then,  this  much  can  be  said  of 
ordinary  plain  pnotographa,  what  must  be  said  of  such  exag- 
gerated pictures  as  those  of  Air.  Watkins,  where  every 
one  of  the  defects  (which  perhaps  under  other  circum- 
stances would  hardly  be  noticed)  is  brought  forward  with 
faithful  yet  painful  fidelity?  To  show  that  we  are  not 
taking  too  extreme  a  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  the  reader  to  a  hideous  portrait  of  the  eminent 
tragedian  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  which  is  here  given 
with  an  alarming  reality;  all  the  smallpox  marks  which 
unfortunately  that  gentleman  has  on  his  face  are  here  so  ex- 
aggerated, that  on  inspection  the  face  looks  as  though  it  were 
taken  upon  a  coarse-grained  canvas.  Then  there  are  other 
faces — for  instance,  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Viscount 
Combermere,  Lord  l'almerston,  and  many  others — which  look 
decidedly  repulsive,  but  the  portraits  of  those  whom  time 
has  furrowed  are  the  least  able  to  bear  exaggeration.  All 
this  Beriea  are  given  with  a  truthfulness  free  from  flattery, 
which  makes  the  human  face  appear  anything  but  divine.  The 
whole  of  these  photographs  are  open  to  the  abovo  objection 
of  exaggeration.  Some  noes  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  others, 
but  speaking  generally  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  sine  of 
these  pictures  should  be  smaller,  and  then  they  would  be 
free  from  their  most  objectionable  traits. 
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CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 
(.Continued.) 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  pursue  this  portion 
of  the  subject  any  further ;  we  shall  therefore  turn 
from  the  spoken  to  the  written  language  of  chemistry. 
Instead  of  occupying  space  and  time  in  inditing  the 
names  of  simple  bodies  at  length,  it  is  customary  to 
indicate  them  by  a  symbol ;  thus,  As  signifies  arsenic, 
N  nitrogen,  8  sulphur,  Ac.  A  combination  of  two 
letters  is  written  by  means  of  the  symbols  placed  side 
by  side  without  any  stop  between  them ;  thus  Na  is 
the  symbol  of  natron,  the  Greek  for  sodium,  O  of 
oxygen  ;  Na  O  therefore  signifies  oxido  of  sodium  ;  the 
formula  of  which  is  thus  written,  Na  O.  If  several 
equivalents  of  a  aimplo  body  enter  in  combination,  the 
number  is  told  by  a  small  figure  placed  at  the  right  of 
the  symbol  of  this  body,  a  little  below  it.  8  0,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphur  and  throe  oquivalenta  of  oxygen.  To 
indicate  several  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  figure 
is  placed  before  the  entire  formula  of  that  acid  : — 
28  0,  means  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
cipher  placed  to  the  left  of  a  formula  multiplies  the 
entire  formula  until  it  meet*  with  one  of  these  signs — 
+ ,  — ,  — ,  plus,  minim,  equal  to. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  render  the  use  of 
these  symbols  easy  of  comprehension.  Example  : — 
PbO  +  SO,,  HO  =  PbO,  8  0,  + HO,  signifies  one 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  plua  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  united  to  one  equivalent  of  water  (what 
chemists  term  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid),  produce 
one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  lead,  plm  ono  equivalent  of 


water.  CI  0„  K  O — 0t  -  K  CI  means  chlorate  of  po- 
taasa,  from  which  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  have  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  as  residue  chloride  of  potassium. 
3  80,  +  Fe,  O.^Fe,  0„  3  SO*  or  F^O^SO,)*  is 
understood  thus  : — three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid 
(  +  )piu*  one  equivalent  of  scsquioxide  of  iron  (-^ 
produces  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  scsquioxide  of 
iron.  AH  photographers  are  familiar  with  the  nitrate 
of  oxide  of  silver,  more  commonly  designated  nitrate  of 
silver, — an  erroneous  expression,  but  sanctioned  by 
custom.  The  composition  of  this  salt  is  as  follows  : — 
Nitrogen  uniting  with  oxygen  forms  nitric  acid ;  one 
equivalent  of  this  acid  contains  one  equivalent  of  nitro- 
gen to  five  of  oxygen.  Silver  combined  with  oxygen 
constitutes  oxide  of  silver,  which  contains  one  equiva- 
lent of  silver  to  one  of  oxygen.  One  equivalent  of 
nitric  acid  united  to  one  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver, 
gives  therefore  one  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
silver ;  or,  in  symbols,  Ag  O  +  N  O,  =  Ag  O.  N  0,. 
(2b  4*  continued.) 


girtionarg  uf  ^ jjolograp^g. 

Accelerating  Agent. — A  name  given  to  those 
substances  which  hasten  the  action  of  the  luminous 
rays  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  compound.  In  the 
collodion  process,  accelerating  agents  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  substances  to  be  added  to  collodion.  Tho  ad- 
dition of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  has 
been  suggested  by  Herr  L.  G.  Kleffel,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  drops  to  an  ounce  of  iodised  collodion:  this 
mixture  is  to  be  shaken  for  five  minutes,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  all  the 
floating  particles  may  settle.  It  must  then  bo  carefully 
decanted  into  a  perfectly  clean,  dry  bottlo.  This  is 
said  to  greatly  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  collodion 
when  new,  and  also  to  restore,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
sensitiveness  of  old  collodion,  which  has  deteriorated 
through  ago. 

Mi*.  A.  Maconochio  has  recommended  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  proto- 
iodido  of  iron,  to  each  ounce  of  a  stable,  iodised  collo- 
dion. Positive  collodion  will  be  found  to  answer  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  coating 
of  iodide  of  silver  renders  it  easier  impressible.  The 
collodion,  after  mixing,  can  bo  used  at  once,  but  no 
more  should  be  prepared  than  is  wanted  for  immediate 
use,  as  it  will  not  keep  good  longer  than  a  few  hours. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  outline  of  the  picture 
can  be  traced  on  the  plate  after  exposure,  even  before 
the  developing  solution  is  applied.  In  case  the  de- 
posit of  silver  on  the  plate  is  not  found  to  be  suffici- 
ently dense  to  print  from,  it  may  be  strengthened  by 
washing  over  the  plate,  after  fixing  and  washing,  but 
before  drying,  a  dilute  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold. 
This  will  be  found  to  add  considerably  to  the  density 
of  the  picture  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light ;  a 
deposit  of  metallic  gold  being  precipitated  on  the  silver 
already  on  the  plate.  By  this  means  prints  can  be 
obtained  from  feeble  negatives,  as  intense  as  if  they 
had  been  good  negatives  from  the  first. 

Mr.  Parr  has  recommended  the  employment  of 
acetate  of  soda  as  an  accelerating  agent  in  the  nega- 
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tire  paper  process.  He  proceeds  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Caason's  negative  paper  is  immersed  for  three 
minutes  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Iodide  of  potassium  75  grains. 

Bromide  of  jv.tA&am   26  „ 

Acetate  of  aoda   30  „ 

>•      ...      •.«      ...      ...  5  „ 

10  ounce*. 


It  is  then  to  be  hung  up  to  dry.  When  required  to 
be  used,  the  paper  is  to  be  made  sensitive  in  the  fol- 


atiJ 


...      ...      ...  88  grain*. 

...      ...      ...     1  drachm. 

Watar   1  ounce. 

Two  drachms  of  the  above  solution  are  to  be  poured 
oo  a  glass  plate,  and,  after  being  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  surface,  a  sheet  of  paper  9x7  inches  is  to 
be  floated  on  it,  until  the  dark  purple  colour  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver  is 
then  to  be  drained  away,  and  preserved  for  developing, 
and  the  margins  of  the  glasses  blotted  dry.  The 
iheets  of  paper  are  now  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera,  the  glass  on  which  it  has  been  excited 
•erring  to  support  it,  and  retain  the  moisture. 
The  paper  will  keep  good  for  several  hours.  After 
exposure  in  the  camera,  the  image  may  be  developed 
with  gallic  acid,  the  drainings  from  the  sensitising  pro- 
cess being  added  at  last,  if  necessary.  The  remainder 
of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  usually  adopted ; 
after  the  pictures  are  finished  they  may  be  waxed. 

Acetate  of  soda  may  be  used  as  an  accelerator  in 
the  collodion  process.  4  grains  of  dry  acetate  of  soda, 
and  4  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  to  the  ounce  of  col- 
lodion, give  a  strong  impression  in  about  the  ninth 
part  of  the  time  of  ordinary  collodion,  which  is  quite  free 
from  any  symptoms  of  fogging.  Collodion  so  prepared, 
however,  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  hours. 
{lb  00  eontinmed.) 

[Press  of  important  matter  at  the  last  moment  has  rendered  it 
newwary  to  curtail  the  "  Chcmktry  "  and  "  Dwtionaiy."-En.] 
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liout — (continued). 
What  is  known  respecting  the  illuminating  power  of 


Q. 
*ght? 

A.  From  the  philosophical  researches  of  modern  times  it  is 
shown  that  certain  rays  of  light  possess  a  more  intense  illu- 
minating power  than  others.  The  maximum  intensity  of 
light  is  in  the  yellow,  and  the  minimum  in  the  violet. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  caloric  property  of  light? 

A.  The  intensity  of  beat  which  is  shown  to  vary  in  the 
different  coloured  rays.  It  increases  from  the  violet  to  the 
tei  Some  writers  have  fixed  the  maximum  in  the  dark 
strife  which  bounds  the  red,  others  in  the  red  itself ;  but 
the  difference  appears  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  re- 
fractory prism. 

Q.  What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  light? 

A.  In  addition  to  the  illuminating  and  calorific  powers  in 
every  ray  of  light,  there  is  united  another  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct principle,  as  distinct  from  light  as  light  is  from  heat. 
J*  principle  is  called  actinism,  and  it  has  the  power  of 
<wcomi\*iijg  chemical  coinjounds. 

Q.  U  not  this  principle  the  groundwork  of  photography  ? 

A.  Tea ;  actinism  is  the  grand  principle  of  photography, 
as  it  is  amply  by  the  action  of  this  principle  on  certain  chemi- 
*1  compounds,  that  photographic  effects  are  produced. 

Q.  May  we  not  say  that  light  L'Xcrcu,  »  tUU  influence  and 
produces  this  effect? 


A.  We  may  use  the  term  light  in  a  general  sense,  but 
it  is  not  philosophically  correct.  It  is  not  light,  but  only 
a  component  part  of  light,  the  influence  of  which  is  exerted 
in  photography.  Al 
light  ami  actinism. 

Q.  Explain 

A.  White  light  consists  of  seven  colours — three  primary, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  ;  and  four  formed  by  combination  of  these 
three— violet,  indigo,  green,  and  orange.  Thus  a  ray  of  white 
light  may  be  described  as  a  bundle  of  rays,  exercising  different 
influences.  Some  of  the  rays  giving  more  light  than  others ; 
some  of  them  giving  forth  more  heat ;  and  others— as  the 
violet — exercising  the  greatest  power  f 
chemical  salt*  liaving  a  metallic  base. 

Q.  What  is  this  called? 

A.  Actinism.  Various  terms  have  been  suggested  as  ap- 
propriate to  distinguish  this  principle,  and  that  of  actinism 
(from  the  Greek  word  actin,  a  ray),  though  open  to  some 
objection,  is  now  generally  adopted. 


In  the  above  diagram  we  have  a  representation  of  the 
threefold  property  of  light.  The  shaded  portion  shows  the 
colours  as  they  occur  in  the  decomposed  solar  l>eam,  and  the 
curved  lines  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  actinism,  light, 
and  heat,  the  former  of  which  is  greatest  at  £,  light  being 
most  intense  at  C,  and  heat  greater  at  D. 

Q.  How  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  a  separate  chemical 
principle  exists  in  the  solar  ray  ? 

A.  Because  we  can  separate  it  from  heat  and  light.  There 
are  certain  media  through  which,  if  we  pass  a  solar  ray,  ono 
or  two  of  its  elements  may  be  separated  from  the  others ; 
thus  a  ray  of  light  passes  easily  through  a  transjjarent  plate 
of  alum,  but  nearly  all  the  heat  is  absorbed.  Certain  dark 
coloured  bodies  allow  nearly  all  the  heat  to  pass  and  obstruct 
the  light.  A  blue  glass  obstructs  nearly  all  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  solar  ray,  but  allows  the  actinic  or  chemical  prin- 
ciple to  pass  freely;  while  a  yellow  glass  allows  the  light 
and  heat  to  pass,  but  obstructs  the  passage  of  the 


Q.  When  light  is  decomposed  by  a  prism,  what  are  the 
relative  positions  of  these  three  different  principles  ? 

A.  All  these  are  refracted,  but  the  calorific  principle  the 
least  of  any.  Its  maximum  point  is  but  slightly  thrown  out 
of  the  right  lino  which  the  solar  ray  would  have  taken  had 
it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  prism. 
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Q.  How  is  the  luminous  principle  influenced  ? 

A.  It  is  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refraction  than  the 
calorific  principle. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  principle? 

A.  The  radiations  which  produce  the  chemical  change  are 
more  refrangible  than  either  the  luminous  or  calorific  prin- 
ciples. The  wiHlmnm  of  this  power  is  to  be  found  at  the 
point  where  light  rapidly  diminishes,  and  where  heat  can 
scarcely  be  detected. 

Q.  What  curious  fact  was  there  elicited  ? 

A.  That  no  substance  can  be  exposed  to  this  actinic  prin- 
ciple without  undergoing  a  chemical  change. 

(7\>  be  continued.) 


€om$yo\xbtnct. 

SKA-SIDE  PHOIOORAPBT. 

Ramsgate,  September  20. 
Dear  Sib,— The  first  two  numbers  of  the  u  Photo- 
graphic News  "  have  reached  me  in  this  paradise  of  photo- 
graphers, nigger  melodists,  and  donkey  drivers,  and  I  trust 
that  photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  will  not  be 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  po**x<i  ng  nn  organ  of  pub- 
licity which  can  bo  maintained  at  so  trifling  an  expense  to 
each,  and  calculated  to  be  of  such  essential  service  to  all.  I 
am  myself  a  photographer,  though  only  an  amateur,  and,  as 
such,  have  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  experimental 
riSL-arches ;  and  for  this  reason  have  kept  myself  au  cottrant 
with  the  photographic  literature  of  the  continent,  and  am, 
in  consequence,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  fdV  a 
publication  which  will  keep  English  photographers  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  art  upon  the  continent ; 
and  thus  prevent  any  among  them  from  again  incurring  the 
humiliation  of  announcing  that  as  a  discovery  which  has 
long  been  familiar  among  continental  photographers,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  latter  from  assuming  all  the  credit 
of  discoveries  which  may  have  been  previously  made  here. 
Had  the  "  Photographic  Nrws  "  existed  throe  or  four 
years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Burnett  would  have  tlien 
published  his  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  light,  and 
id  that  case  further  researches  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  the  discovery  which  has  givcu  so  much  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor. 

I  perceive  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  I  have 
coupled  photographers  with  individuals  who  are  deemed 
somewhat  low  in  the  social  scale ;  but  the  photographers  I 
allude  to  may  be  termed  the  Bohemians  of  the  profession — 
men  who  get  their  living  by  starting  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
photographic  portraits,  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
sun plest  principles  of  the  art.  In  this  town,  where  it  appears 
to  be  as  much  the  .custom  for  the  ladies  who  are  staying  here 
to  have  their  portraits  taken  as  to  take  a  bath,  these  shops 
abound;  and  invitations  to  have  one's  portrait  taken  for  six- 
pence, with  a  discount  of  18  per  cent,  on  taking  a  dozen,  are 
numerous.  Whether  any  ladies  are  so  enamoured  of  the 
sight  of  their  own  pretty  faces  as  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  procuring  numerous  representations,  or,  to 
s I  ieak  more  correctly,  mix-representations  of  their  features  at 
such  a  discount,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certainly  out  of  a  dozen 
there  would  be  a  possibility  that  one  might  still  exist  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  which  it  is  hardly  likely  would  be  the  case  if 
a  less  number  were  taken.  As  may  be  imagined,  from  the 
prices  charged,  the  competition  is  very  keen  indeed  ;  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  the  imaginary  placard 
of  Punch  realised,  and  an  announcement  to  the  effect  tliat 
"  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  portrait "  might  be  had  within  for 
sixpence.  The  pertinacity  with  which  these  men  insist  on 
taking  your  portrait  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  bathing  machines,  who  are  so  convinced  that  every  man 
who  walks  on  the  sands  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning 
requires  a  dip  in  the  sea,  that  I  have  many  tiroes  fancied 
myself  in  peril  of  being  picked  up,  placed  in  a  machine,  and 
.  out  to  sea,  and  have  with  difficulty  saved  myself  from 


such  a  late  by  showing  my  dripping  hair  as  a  proof  that  I 
had  just  come  out  of  it.  They  appear  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the  visitors  as  the  clergyman  did 
of  his  parishioners,  who,  taking  for  his  text  the  words  of 
David,  "  I  said  in  my  haste  all  men  are  liars,"  followed  its 
enunciation  by  the  meditative  commentary — "  Ay,  David ! 
you  said  that  in  haste,  did  you?  If  you  had  lived  in  this 
town  you  would  have  said  it  at  your  leisure."         G.  L. 

MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sept.  20th,  1858. 
Sir,— I  noticed  in  your  first  number  of  the  «  Photogra- 
phic News"  a  communication  respecting  microscopic 
photography.  The  method  I  adopt  for  obtaining  the  same 
result  rather  differs  from  that  there  described ;  and  as  I  have 
nowhere  seen  it  mentioned,  it  may  be  useful  to  your  readers 
if  I  do  so. 

I  take  the  microscope,  without  removing  the  eye  pieces,  and 
fit  a  disc  of  cardboard  round  the  tube,  the  outer  edge  of  the 
disc  also  being  made  to  Jit  into  my  camera  portrait  lens. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  adjust  the  micro- 
scope and  camera  (with  lens)  together,  to  focus  on  the  ground 
glass,  and  substitute  a  prepared  plate,  developing  in  the 
usual  May. 

The  light,  I  should  have  mentioned,  may  be  obtained 
cither  from  the  mirror  or  condenser.  By  the  above  method, 
the  necessity  for  pulling  the  two  instruments  to  pieces  is 
entirely  avoided,  and  the  object  photographed  may  be  in- 
creased to  any  sue,  only  limited  by  the  length  of  camera. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,        C.  B. 


PRINTING  IN  CARBON. 

Dorchester,  September  18tA,  1858. 

Sir,— I  have  seen,  and  have  to  thank  you  far  your  notice 
of  my  discovery,  and  for  the  rectification  of  the  error  into 
which  your  French  contemporary  has  fallen.  It  would  serve 
me  materially  were  there  any  means  of  inducing  that  journal 
also  to  take  similar  notice  of  the  evident  mistake  in  con- 
founding mine  aud  other  processes. 

I  feel  very  much  disposed  to  accede  to  your  offer  of  testing 
the  value  of  my  discovery  by  the  comparison  of  one  of  my 
carbon  impressions  with  that  of  a  silver  print  ( here,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  if  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  first  or  early  prints,  supj*  eing 
some  still  existing,  will  bear1  comparison  with  photographs  of 
the  present  day)  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind,  in  consequence  of  what  I  considered  an  the  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Photographic  Society,  to  avoid,  for  the 
present,  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  London,  it 
will  afford  mo  pleasure  at  once  to  send  for  your  satisfaction 
(as  I  am  confident  the  event  will  prove)  a  print  of  each 
kind  from  the  same  negative,  that  you  may  give  your  impar- 
tial and  unbiassed  verdict  upon  them ;  provided  yon  will 
kindly  undertake  to  authenticate  both  on  the  back  by  a  pri- 
vate mark,  which  you  can  hereafter  identify  readily,  and  will 
return  it  to  me  on  the  completion  of  your  investigation 
(say  in  a  day  or  two).  I  fearlessly  abide  the  result,  knowing, 
that  whatever  improvements  may  hereafter  be  made,  or  what- 
ever refinements  some  may  consider  my  process  requires,  in 
comparison  with  others  that  have  undergone  fifteen  years' 
experience,  mine  not  having  as  many  months,  it  is,  at  ita 
present  state  of  development,  far  more  valuable  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it.    I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  Pouncy. 

[It  will  afford  ns  much  pleasure  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Pouncy** 
proposition.  If  ho  will  forward  us  the  prints,  we  will  examine 
them,  and  at  once  give  our  readers  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion 
as  to  their  merits.  Wo  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  Mr. 
Talbot's  early  prints,  on  plain  salted  paper,  in  our  possession. 
It  was  taken,  of  course,  from  a  paper  negative  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  but  wo  much  doubt,  if  an  unalbumeoised  paper 
positive  were  to  be  printed  from  the  same  negative  to-morrow, 
whether  any  difference  would  bo  observed  between  the  two 
Some  of  the  pictures  in  "  The  Ponoil  of  Nature  "  will  boar  com- 
parison with  any  modern  prints.— Ed.] 
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KCOXOMtStSG  WATER  DC  OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

September  Uth,  1858. 
Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  say,  iu  your  next  issue,  how 
I  can  do  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water  in  out- 
door photography  by  the  wet  collodion  process? 

Yours,  &c  , 

A  SCBSCRlBKR  AT  NoRWICIT. 

[This  is  a  very  important  point  for  photographic 
tourists ;  for,  if  pictures  of  any  aize  are  attempted, 
and  the  whole  operations  of  developing,  fixing,  and 
▼ashing  are  to  be  performed  on  the  spot,  in  a  tent  or 
improvised  dark  room,  the  amount  of  water  required 
to  be  carried  about  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  necessary  impediineuta  of  a  travelling  amateur 
photographer.  Perhaps  the  following  jwge  froui  our 
own  experience  on  this  subject  may  be  of  use : — 

We  desired  to  obtain  some  small  stereograms  of 
scenery  under  circumstances  which  would  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  carry  the  entire  pack,  camera,  legs, 
tent,  chemicals,  and  tcatcr  ourselves ;  and,  as  it  was 
clfarly  impossible  to  dispense  with  auy  of  the  former 
articles,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  water,  and 
instituted  a  few  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  small  a  quantity  woidd  bo  necessary  to  use  for 
each  plate  (the  apparatus  contained  glass  and  chemicals 
for  twelve  pictures).     Fixing  and  washing  from  the 
hypo,  we  soon  found  was  out  of  the  question — the 
amount  of  water  necessary  to  take  for  that  purpose 
being  somewhere  near  a  gallon  :  and  at  we  had  a 
decided  objection  to  carrying  about  hypo  at  all,  we  tried 
whether  the  film  could  not  he  preserved  from  further 
change  after  the  picture  was  developed.     A  very 
dilute  solution  of  salt  was  prepared ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  picture  was  developed,  the  pyrogallic  solution  was 
poured  off,  and  the  plate  washed  once  or  twice  with 
the  salt  and  water;  it  was  then  returned  to  the  plate 
box,  and  after  keeping  for  several  hours  in  the  dark,  it 
was  examined,  and  not  the  slightest  deterioration  could 
be  detected.    Upon  pouring  the  fixing  solution  on,  the 
picture  was  immediately  cleared,  and,  when  washed, 
the  negative  was  undistinguisliable  from  one  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.    Weak  salt  and 
water  answered  very  well  for  some  time,  and  the 
quantity  required  was  small  enough  to  satisfy  any 
one,  not  exceeding  a  pint  for  the  twelve  plates ; 
hot,  in  practice,  a  few  objections  arose  from  time  to 
time  which  mado  it  desirable  to  find  out  some  substi- 
tute for  the  salt  and  water  ;  the  plates  draining  into 
the  box  soon  contaminated  the  sides  and  grooves  with 
wit,  and  this  getting  into  the  chain  glasses  dirtied  them  ; 
moreover,  whilst  working  in  the  almost  air-tight  tent 
out  in  the  sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  1 30*  inside, 
we  often  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  we  ourselves 
could,  now  and  then,  share  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
with  the  developed  picture.     Pure  water  was  next 
tried,  and  answered  as  well  as  the  salt  and  water,  with- 
out any  of  the  drawbacks  mentioned  above  ;  and,  as 
we  subsequently  found,  that  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry 
in  a  pint  of  water  in  no  ways  interfered  with  its 
1  tomographic  excellence — whilst  it  not  only  materially 
improved  its  quality  as  a  beverage,  but  also  caused  the 
water  to  run  more  readily  over  the  surface— we  decided 


upon  adopting  the  last-named  mixture.  The  water 
was  contained  in  an  elastic  india  rubber  bottle,  into  tho 
mouth  of  which  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  very  small 
orifice,  might  be  adjusted,  so  that,  whilst  the  water 
might  easily  be  squeezed  out  in  a  thin  stream  on  to  the 
plate,  upon  removing  tho  pressure,  the  elasticity  of  the 
bottle  caused  it  to  resume  its  proper  shape,  sucking  the 
air  in  through  this  orifice.  Whilst  at  work,  the  l>ottlc 
might  safely  he  laid  down,  and  moved  alwmt  any  way 
without  a  drop  of  water  being  spilled,  whilst  for  pack- 
ing up,  the  tube  could  be  pulled  oxit  and  a  cork  intro- 
duced to  make  all  secure. 

The  only  drawback — and  we  wish  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents could  suggest  a  remedy — is,  that  if  man)' 
hours  are  suffered  to  elapse  between  this  washing  and 
the  firtfcl  fixing,  the  film  seems,  in  some  degree,  to 
lose  its  adhesion  to  tho  glass,  and  thus,  more  than 
usual  care  is  required  in  the  fixing  and  subsequent 
washing,  to  prevent  the  film  floating  off;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  hapjK'ii  with  those  collodions  which  give 
a  powdery  film,  owing  to  the  pyroxyline  having  been 
prepared  at  a  high  temperflforc.] 


BLACK  AND  WHtTK  1-0SITIVE9  OX  AI.BUMEXI3ED  PAPEU. 

Gla.'ijon;  \Uh  Sepkmlter,  1858. 
Sin, — Your  new  work  entitled  the  *'  Puotoorapiik: 
News  "  has  induced  me  to  write  you  on  Albumen  Positive 
Printing.  I  may  premise  1  have  been  a  reader  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  London  and  Liverpool  Photographic  Journals, 
Notes,  &c.  &c.,  from  tho  first,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pick 
up  such  formula  as  would,  on  albumenised  paper,  givo^nc 
ebony  black  tone,  but  hitherto  without  success.  1  have  got 
red,  brown,  purple,  yellow,  but  never  pure  clean  black.  I 
confess  to  being  a  lover  of  positives  on  albumenised  paper, 
and  solicit  your  mature  advice  as  to  what  additional  step  I 
should  take  to  gain  ebony  black  tones,  with  greater  per- 
manence. 

I  prepare  and  albumen i«e  my  own  paper  (using  C&nson 
and  Marion's),  with  chloride  of  ammonium  10  grains,  and 
then  nitrate  of  silver  GO  grains,  with  2  drops  of  acetic  acid 
to  each  ounce  of  solution.  I  print  deep,  and  then  immerse  in 
pure  water  for  five  minutes,  then  in  solution  of  strong  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  with  15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  the 

rint,  adding  (per  Maxwell  Lyte)  2  grains  pyrogallic  acid, 
tone  as  deep  as  possible ;  finish  in  a  Iresh  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda ;  wash  for  one  hour  in  a  running  stream  of 
water ;  immerse  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  two  baths  of  warm 
water,  then  finish  in  a  running  bath  of  water  for  eome 
hours,  and  then  dry.  What  is  superfluous;  and  what  should  I 
further  do  to  gain  my  wished  for  colour,  &c.  ? 

In  the  Ijmdon  Photographic  Journal  for  August  2 1st, 
1850,  page  210,  I  find  M.  Claudet  gives  a  method  for 
printing  positives  instantaneously  by  the  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  developing  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  I 
have  tried  the  plau,  and  occasionally  get  intenso  ebony 
black  positives  with  10  seconds'  exposure.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case ;  often  the  developing  solution  stains  the 
front  and  back  of  pictures ;  other  times  the  picture  is  gray, 
and  the  whites  yellow.  It  was  recommended  to  fix  in  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  thiB  will  not  do,  aa  the  whole 
becomes  a  nasty  yellow.  This  process  I  do  think,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out,  would  give  pretty  jet  black  pictures,  but 
the  want  of  chemical  and  photographic  experience  and 
knowledge  prevents  me  knowing  the  errors  in  my  way; 
your  help  is  solicited.  An  Amateur. 

[We  think  your  process  could  be  improved  in  some 
respects,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  tone  you  de- 
sire much  improved.  In  the  first  place,  we  think  that 
there  should  be  at  least  30  grains  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
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nium,  and  120  grains  of  nitrate  ot  silver  to  the  ounce 
respectively  ;  thin  gives  greater  vigour,  and  also  makes 
the  paper  more  sensitive.  Do  not  over-print  much, 
and  wash  all  the  free  mtrato  of  silver  away,  first  in 
pure  water,  and  lastly  in  weak  salt  and  water,  before 
fixing.  Tone,  before  fixing,  in  a  bath  of  2  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  five  ounces  of  water,  and  soon  after 
the  desired  tint  is  obtained,  transfer  the  print  to  a  new 
hypo,  bath  of  about  1  jwrt  to  3  of  water  ;  but  twin 
long  after,  experience  in  the  lowering  effect  of  the 
fixing  bath  will  soon  show.  After  being  in  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  remove,  and 
wash  in  the  manner  you  state  above. 

Wo  can  promise  to  those  who  follow  this  plan, 
if  not  absolute  black  and  white,  at  all  events  a  very 
near  approach  to  it.  Respecting  M.  Claudet's  process 
with  perchloride  of  mercury,  we  have  had  no  exj>eri- 
ciice  of  it,  and  would  gladly  receive  information  on 
the  subject  from  flby  of  our  correspondent*  who  may 
be  wiser  than  ourselves. 


A  R  H ANG  E  M ENT  OK  THK 


E,  «CC,  FOIl  A.STKO- 


Septeinbcr  1(5,  18o8. 
Dear  Mb.  Editor. — I  am  a  young  photographic  tyro, 
and  seeing  you  have  devoted  a  space  to  the  answers  of  those 
who  may  choose  to  refer|-to  you  for  advice,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  give  us  some  intelligible  method  of  arranging  the 
telescope  and  camera  for  taking  heavenly  bodies ;  something 
in  the  able  manner  in  which,  the  article  on  the  microscope  is 
treated  in  the  first  number,  and  oblige 
OS*  Your  well-wisher, 

P.  F.  P. 

[We  trust  that  the  following  extract  from  a  j»per 
which  the  editor  read  before  tho  Royal  Society,  "  On 
the  Photography  of  the  Moon,"  will  give  the  desired 
In  speaking  of  the  Liverpool  equatorial 


we  wrote : — 

"  The  polar  axis  and  telescope  together  weigh  about  five  tons, 
and  whilst  all  parts  are  so  truly  and  smoothly  fitted  that  this 
enormous  mass  is  moved  equatorially  by  means  of  a  small  water- 
mill  with  nich  marvellous  accuracy,  that  a  star  viewed  through 
it  appears  absolutely  stationary,  its  firmness  is  such  that  a  hard 
blow  against  the  side  merely  produces  a  scarcely  perceptible 
momentary  deflection.  The  object  glass  is  8  incite-  in  dia- 
meter, and  has  a  sidereal  focus  of  12"5  feet — the  diameter  of  the 
moon's  imago  in  this  focus  being  about  135  inches. 

"The  eye -piece  was  removed,  and  in  its  place  the  body  of  a 
small  camera  was  attached,  so  that  the  moon's  image  would  fall 
„  on  the  ground  glass  or  sensitive  film  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  The  clockwork  movement  was  only  suflicieul  to  follow  the 
moon  approximately  when  on  the  meridian,  but  as  the  pictures 
wcrjjjiearly  all  taken  when  the  moon  was  some  distance  past 
the  meridian,  and  when  consequently  the  declination  and  at- 
mospheric refraction  were  cliauging  rapidly,  it  was  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  short  time  required  to  take  the  pictures, 
to  correct  for  the  imperfect  motion  of  the  telescope.  This  was 
of  slow-motion  screws  attached  to  the  right  as- 
declination  circles,  which  arc  each  4  feet  in  dia- 
The /safer  had  an  eyepiece  of  a  power  of  300  applied  to 
i  wires  in  its  focus. 
"  Tho  mod**  operamli  in  taking  the  pictures  was  as 
The  telescope  having  been  moved  until  the  moon's 
in  the  centre  of  the  focussing  glass,  the  water-mill  was  turned 
on,  and  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive  collodion  plate 
was  substituted  for  the  ground  glass.  Mr.  Hartnup  then  took 
his  station  at  the  finder,  and,  with  a  tangent  rod  in  each  hand, 
by  a  steady  and  continuous  movement,  kept  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  cross  wires  stationary  on  one  spot  of  the  moon's 
.surface.    When  the  motion  was  most  perfectly  neutralised,  I 

;  a  given  signal  and  exposed  it, 


counting  the  seconds  by  means  of  a  loud  ticking  chronometer 
by  rav  side.  From  the  ease  with  which  on  my  first  attempt  I 
could"  keep  tho  cross  wires  in  the  finder  fixed  on  one  point  of 
the  moon  by  means  of  tho  tangent  rods,  I  confidently  believe 
that  with  the  well-tutored  hands  and  consummate  skill  which 
guided  this  noble  instrument,  tho  moon's  image  was  as  motion- 
less on  the  collodion  film  as  it  could  have  been  were  it  a 
terrestrial  object."] 

CONVERSION  Of  GLASS  POSITIVES  INTO  NEGATIVES. 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lancashire. 
Sin,— I  should  feci  much  obliged,  through  the  medium  of 
your  "Photographic  News,"  if  you  would  give  me  your 
opinion  on  the  system  of  converting  glass  positives  into 
negatives  by  pouring  on  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  when 
well  washed,  pouring  over  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

1  have  taken  in  the  first  number  of  your  new  "  Photo- 
graphic News,"  and  find  it  very  instructive.  Hoping  to 
see  this  answered  under  M  Correspondents,"  I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  truly, 

S.  P.  Q.  R. 

[We  do  not  think  the  plan  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent is  worth  much  —  it  merely  darkens  the 
dejtosit  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  but  does  not  much 
increase  the  opacity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
plan  with  chloride  of  gold.  Far  better  is  the  method 
proposed  by  Maxwell  Lyte,  by  whitening  the  picture 
in  the  usual  way  with  the  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then,  after  well 
washing,  pouring  on  a  two-grain  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  is  accumtdatice,  and  by  alternately  treating  the 
plate  with  these  solutions  any  degree  of  intensity  may 
be  obtained.  An  equally  good  way  is  to  re-develop 
the  ]tositive  with  the  negative  developing  solution, 
after  fixing  in  cyanule  and  well  washing.  In  this  way 
fresh  particles  of  silver  attach  themselves  to  those 
originally  precipitated,  and  nn  increase  in  density  is 
the  result  Tt  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  no  plan  of  increasing  the  opacity  of  a  picture  is  of 
value  when  it  has  insufficient  detail,  and  these  pro- 
cesses obviously  cannot  atld  details  of  objects  where 
none  originally  existed.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
increase  the  opacity  of  what  already  is  there,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  photographers  are  so  frequently  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempts  to  convert  positives  into 
negatives  ;  the  requisite  amount  of  detail  being  want- 
ing, the  result  can  only  be  a  "  soot-and-whitewash " 
negative.] 

highly-glazed  albumenihed  paper. — HOW  TO 

MOUNT  A  PICTURE. 

Wbberkamptan,  Sept.  16/A,  1858. 

I) ear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  few  good 
hints  on  salting  and  albuincnising paper,  viz.,  the  right  sam- 
ple of  paper,  with  quantity  and  description  of  chloride  best 
suited  to  obtain  violet  tints  T  I  also  desire  a  rather  highly- 
glazed  surface,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  by 
following  the  instructions  laid  down  in  Hardwich's  formula. 
The  glaze  is  only  slightly  perceptible  even  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  to  the  albumen,  What  would  bo  tho 
result  of  floating  twice,  allowing  the  sheet  to  dry  in  the 
interval?    I  fix  and  tone  in  one  bath  of  hypo,  and  gold. 

Can  you  explain  how  it  is,  that  when  I  come  to  monnt  my 
proof  the  gum  sinks  into  the  paper  and  completely  spoils  it  ? 
Can  it  be  from  too  much  washing,  or  is  the  fault  in  the 
paper?  Albumen. 

[To  obtain  a  highly-glazed  albumenised  surface  on 
•,  it  fa  necessary  to  use  a  thin  sample  of 
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l*per  (we  have  found  some  of  Marion'?'  make  excellent), 
and  also  not  to  have  any  water  in  tin-  alhumeu.  Either 
chloride  of  sodium  or  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be 
used  (for  further  direction*  to  obtain  dark  prints,  see 
answer  to  "Amateur").  If  tlv  picture  Ik*  still  not  glossy 
enough,  we  should  think  thct  it  might  l>envalbiunenised 
with  advantage,  cither  before  making  sensitive,  or  after 
the  picture  is  finished  .  in  this  latter  case,  however, 
it  must  subsequently  oe  floated  on  weak  alcohol  and 
water  (one  part  spirit  to  four  of  water),  in  order  to 
coagulate  the  albumen. 

The  reason  why  the  gum  sinks  through  the  proof  in 
mounting  is,  that  the  size  Is  removed  from  the  paper 
during  the  washings.  It  can  be  resized  by  soaking  in 
a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  (about  40  grains  to  the 
ounce),  aud  dried,  if  it  be  desired  to  use  gum  ;  but  we 
should  recommend  the  employment  of  starch  paste, 
suck  as  is  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  Tins  is  by 
far  the  best  cement  for  mounting  photographs  we  have 
met  with,  and  it  lias  the  further  advantage  of  not 
requiring  the  picture  to  be  sized,  but  it  can  be  used  at 
once.  Apply  it  with  a  brush,  and  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  presence  of  small  gelatinous  lumps  of 
stArch  on  the  back  of  the  picture  when  it  is  laid  on  the 
card.]   


IX  TWIN*  STEREOSCOPIC  NEGATIVES. 

September  1»,  1858. 
Sm,<— I  use  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  a  double  lens, 
but  I  find  that  very  often  I  get  one  picture  defective,  whilst 
the  other  is  clear  and  good,  although  I  focus  carefully,  and 
attend  especially  to  the  light.    Can  you  or  any  of  your 
inform  me  whether  this  defect  is  often  met  with 
i  are  used,  and  whether  I  can  remedy  it? 
I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

M.D. 

[We  have  never  met  with  defects  of  this  description 
which  were  uot  clearly  attributable  to  some  faulty 
or  similar  cause.    Care  must  be  taken  Ut 
the  developing  solution  run  evenly  over  all  jmrts 
of  die  plates,  and  it  should  be  poured  on  and  off  in 
rapid  succession  towards  the  commencement,  in  order 
to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  which 
it  hinls  on  the  surface  ;  otherwise,  one  half  may  bo  in 
reality  brought  out  with  a  fiir  more  energetic  develop- 
ing solution  than  the  rest  of  the  plate.    Another  jxxs- 
«ble  cause  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  halves 
might-  be  w  the  lenses,  for  if  not  made  expressly  to 
mark  with  each  other,  their  focus  might  be  different* 
or  one  might  require  longer  time  than  the  other, 
owing  to  a  slight  yellow  tint  in  the  glass.    Lenses  to 
be  used  in  a  twin  camera  should  always  be  made  and 
tesUd  for  this  special  purpose. 

We  will  sec  if  your  suggestion  can  be  adopted. 
When  you  say  an  "  apparatus  for  micro-photography," 
do  you  mean  an  arrangement  for  obtaining  eidargcd  or 
reduced  photographs  of  Ixslies  I] 

Gt.YCYItKIIIZINK  IN  THE  COLLODION  OB  BATH. 

15(/«  September,  1858. 
Ma.  Editor, — Will  you  be  good  enough  in  your  next 
journal  to  say  if  glycyrrhizine  is  still  used  tor  increasing  the 
sensitiveness  and  intensity  of  negatives  (I  suppose  it  is  pre- 
ferable in  the  bath  than  in  the  collodion),  or  if  not  now 
wed,  what  are  the  objections  to  it  ? 

Yours  most  truly, 

G.B. 


[Glycyrrhizine  is  still  used  by  some  photographers, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  It  is 
generally  added  to  the  collodion.  If  added  rathly  by 
a  person  inexj>erieneetl  in  its  properties,  it  has  great 
tendency  to  produce  negatives  of  excessive  density  and 
hardness,  and  we  believe  that  that  is  the  general  com- 
plaint altout  it.  Some  kinds  of  collodion  also  give  suffi- 
ciently dense  pictures  without  it,  and  those  kinds  which 
do  not  require  it  at  first,  frequently  acquire  density  in 
keeping  ;  and  thus,  even  with  its  greatest  admirers,  gly- 
cyrrhizine is  only  of  f>ccasional  assistance  ;  but  in  some 
eases  we  must  admit  that  it  is  of  great  service,  and 
might  be  employed  with  advantage  more  freqxiently,  if 
photographers  would  take  the  jmins  to  study  and  un- 
derstand its  action. 

For  our  own  j>art  we  prefer  it  in  the  bath,  and  a 
reference  to  pait  of  the  article  on  accelerating  agents, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  week's  Dictionary,  will 
give  some  useful  inf 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
White  Positives  ox  Glass. — ExceUior. — C.  E.— 

IlccllfloJ  ether.  *i>.  yrr.  '7/0   i 

gr.  'hi'f   3 

Ml  ...  ...  ...  fi 

...  ...  ...  ...  '1 

<  lilnriilc  nf  riwliuinui    1  .. 

Irxlklr  <>f  |M>taw<lnm   1  „ 

The  a>x>ve  formula,  in  addition  to  the  information  given  in 
No.  1,  p.  12,  will  enable  you  to  take  good  positive*. 

Spots  ox  Collodion  Positives.— J.  W.  C.  sends  a  positivo 
collodion  portrait,  which,  on  viewing  by  transmitted  light,  ap- 
pears covered  with  a  multitude  of  very  small  opaque  spot".  Ave 
have  met  with  similar  annoying  visitors  in  our  own  practice.  Fre- 
quently they  arc  caused  by  tho  collodion  having  been  used  too 
soon  after  mixing ;  tho  addition  of  the  alcoholic  notation  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  the  ether  sometimes  precipitates  a  little  of  the 
iodide  of  potaatium  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  and  if 
the  collodion  be  used  before  that  has  entirely  settled,  spots  are 
sure  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  film.  The  remedy  is  ob- 
vious ;  either  employ  a  weaker  solution  of  iodide  of  ]>otassium, 
or  iodise  with  a  cadmium  or  ammonium  salt.  A  similar  effect 
is  sometimes  produced  in  a  curious  state  of  the  bath : — the  pic- 
tures are  in  other  respects  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  but,  on 
examining  either  tho  interior  of  the  sides  of  the  bath,  the 
dipper,  or  the  surface  of  the  collodion  plate  as  it  comes  from 
the  bath,  thousands  of  minute  hair-like  crystals  may  be  seen. 
"We  have  hitherto  entirely  failed  in  finding  a  remedy,  except 
by  the  use  of  fresh  materials ;  we  suspect  that  the  crystals  are 
either  nitrite  of  silver,  caused  by  the  nitrate  having  been  fused 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  or  oxalate  of  silver,  arising  from  a 
minute  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  being  introduced  into  the  collo- 
dion with  the  pyroxyline ;  this  acid  being  frequently  produced, 
even  in  rather  large  quantities,  if  tho  temperature  of  the  acids 
be  too  high  during  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Removing  the  Black  Varnish  from  Glass  Positives. 
— Photographer  asks  how  to  remove  the  black  varnish  from  tho 
back  of  a  glass  positive,  as  he  wishes  to  use  it  as  a  negative,  and 
take  a  paper  copy  from  it.  The  positive  must  bo  laid  face 
downwards  in  a  dish,  and  then  turpentine  must  be  covered  over 
it ;  when  the  varnish  is  partially  softened  and  dissolved, 
fresh  turpentine  must  be  added,  and  so  on  until  all  the  black 
varnish  is  removed.  It  will  be  a  tedious  job,  as  no  frictiou  must 
be  used,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be  necessary,  or  the  film  will 
be  loosened,  and  the  picture  be  destroyed.  We  are  here  sup- 
posing that  tho  black  varnish  employed  is  the  ordinary  one 
soluble  in  turpentine ;  if  it  bo  insoluble,  however,  other  solvents, 
such  as  alcohol  or  benzol,  must  be  tried.  Wo  give  the  above 
information  as  desired ;  but  at  the  same  timo  do  not  think  that 
it  wiO  answer  the  purpose  our  correspondent  wants  it  for.  The 
appearance  of  a  good  positive  when  looked  through  is  so  faint, 
and  tho  density  of  even  the  highest  lights  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  we  doubt  if  it  could  bo  used  as  a  negative  from  whioh  to 
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Transparent  Spots  in  Collodion  Positives. — One 
amoua  the  A/aMf/ complains  of  a  number  of  transparent  spot*,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pip'*  head,  appearing  in  the  white*  of  positive 
pictures  about  a  week  after  they  are  finished,  tlic  tsame.  not- 
being  varnished.  The  most  likely  cause  for  snch  an  occurrence 
would  be  insufficient  washing  after  fixing  in  hypo,  or  cyanide ; 
the  former  especially  would  be  apt  to  form  such  marks,  and 
destroy  the  picture. 

Ammonia  m  tub  Bath.—  In  a  Fi-r  has  been  neutralising  tho 
acid  in  his  bath  with  ammonia;  the  red  litmus  paper  changes 
colour  a  little,  so  does  the  blue.  When  a  picture  is  taken  tho 
plate  turns  black  all  over  on  developing,  and  gives  no  trace  of 
the  subject.  Our  correspondent  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
alteration  in  colour  which  blue  litmus  paper  assumes  when 
tcettcd,  for  an  indication  or  slight  acid  reaction.  The  bath,  in 
reality,  is  alkaline,  and,  to  correct  it,  a  trace  of  either  acetic  or 
nitric  acid  must  be  used.  Ammonia  should  not  have  been  used 
in  the  first  instance.  Carbunato  of  soda  is  the  best  alkali  to  add 
to  a  too  acid  bath. 

Film  over  Positive  Pictures. — Sil  Desperandum  ha« 
taken  several  pictures  on  enammelled  iron  tablet",  which,  when 
dried,  appeared  coated  with  a  light  blue  haze  over  the  before 
perfect  picture,  rendering  it  indistinct.  When  immersed  in 
water  the  film  disappears,  and  the  picture  looks  clear  again. 
Wo  do  not  know  tho  cause  of  tho  phenomenon,  except  that 
we  think  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  the 
pyroxyline  in  the  collodion.  It  may  be  remedied  by  holding 
before  a  fire  until  the  tablet  is  too  hot  to  touch ;  tho  haze  then 
disappears,  and  leaves  the  picture  perfect.  Varnishing  after- 
wards is  an  improvement,  although  not  absolutely  necessary. 

No  Eyes  ! — Focus  has  built  a  new  glass  room,  and  has  had 
some  palings  near  his  dark  room  tarred,  and  since  that  occurrence 
every  picture  has  no  cget.  Do  we  think  the  smell  of  the  tar  ex- 
tracts any  properties  from  the  bath,  or  interferes  with  the  develop- 
ment ?  We  think  that  the  smell  of  tar,  unless  so  stroug  as  to 
be  absolutely  unbearable,  would  bo  of  no  effect  in  the  process. 
The  most  likely  reason  for  such  a  physiological  phenomenon  is, 
that  in  removing  to  a  new  glass  room  proper  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  direction  whence  tho  light  falls,  which,  entering  tho 
lens,  produces  a  misty  appearance.   Lay  a  board  the  width 

,  projecting  over  the 
of  the  field,  and 
1  doubtless  prove 

an  antidote  to  this"  ophthalmic  effect. 
Vignette  Positives  on  Glass.— Cheminu  asks  how  the 
i  or  vignette  appearance  is  given  to  positives.  A 
pretty  vignette  effect  may  bo  produced  in  the  follow  ing 
manner : — Cut  out  of  a  large  piece  of  black  card  a  hole  of  the 
desired  thape  for  the  vignette,  and  a  trifle  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens.  Place  this  on  a  stand  or 
foot,  so  that  it  is  exactly  tho  same  height  as  the  lens;  then, 
having  arranged  the  sitter  and  focused  properly,  place  the  hole 
at  such  distance  in  front  of  the  lens,  that  on  looking  at  the 
ground  glass  tho  picture  presents  the  required  vignette  appear- 
ance, remembering,  that  the  nearer  the  card  is  to  the  sitter,  the 
larger  will  bo  the  space  in  the  picture  contained  in  the  vignette. 
If  it  be  desired  that  the  vignette  picture  should  vanish  in  a 
white  halo,  the  card  should  be  white  and  well  illuminated ; 
whilst,  if  the  picture  be  required  to  vanish  into  a  black 
ground,  the  cara  must  be  black,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  all  light  away  from  it. 

Heisimersion  of  the  Plate  nitFoRn  Developing. — 
F.  ft  L.  asks  whether  it  is  injurious  to  dip  the  plate  into  the 
bath  after  ex]>osurc  in  the  camera,  as  he  finds  with  largo  plates 
it  helps  the  developing  solution  to  flow  more  evenly.  With 
gome  collodions  a  reimmersion  in  this  way  would  tend  to  give  a 
foggy  picture,  but  we  have  not  usually  found  this  to  bo  the 
case,  aud  decidedly  are  in  favour  of  using  a  sample  of  collodion 
which  will  admit  of  such  a  proceeding.  Reimmcrsion  is  a  very 
great  assistance  in  many  respects,  as  it  not  only  helps  in  the  more 
oven  flow  of  the  developing  solution,  but  when  the  exposure  has 
been  protracted  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  it  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible otherwise  to  cover  the  plate  at  ouco  with  the  developer, 
and  it  also  removes  any  little  particles  of  dust  which  m:iy  have 
settled  on  the  surface,  which  would  form  centres  of  irregular 
action  (or  solid  nuclei  of  long  tailed  comets,  as  the  papers  would 
say>.  Kedippiug  also  thoroughly  moistens  tho  film  all  over, 
ana  makes  the  upper  part,  which  hat  nearly  or  quite  dried, 
equal  in  its  development  with  the  lower,  moist  part. 


of  the  camera  along  the  top  of  the  camera,  proj 
lens  as  far  as  possible  without  cutting  off  auy  c 
over  this  throw  a  piece  of  black  cloth ;  this  will 


Granular  Appearance  in  Albumenisbd  Paper  Posi- 
tives.— C.  B.  asks  how  to  prevent  paper  positives  (both  plain, 
salted,  aud  albumen  ised)  from  becoming  speckled  and  yellow,  and 
incloses  two  «]>ocimciis.  A  similar  effect  it  produced  when  the 
positive  is  removed  too  soon  from  the  hypo,  bith,  when  re- 
moved too  soon  from  the  washing  water  after  fixing,  or  when 
the  fixing  bath  L«  too  weak,  or  has  been  in  use  too  long.  Ko 
remedy  is  known.  It  may  be  prevented,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — employ  a  now  (or  nearly  so)  fixing  bath  of  a  not  less 
strength  than  2  ounces  to  the  pint,  wash  the  prints  in  water 
before  fixing,  and  then  keep  them  in  the  hypo,  for  at  least  a 
quarter  ofaa  hour.  When  fixed,  wash  in  a'largc  dish  of  cold 
water  for  forty-eight  hours,  changing  tho  water  every  eight 
hours,  then  give  them  one  or  two  short  washes  in  hot  water, 
and  dry.  If  required  to  be  coloured,  it  should  be  done  bcfuiv 
fixing.   See  second  answer  to  /.  B. 

Varnish  for  Negatives.—  l'erifat—  We  Bsc  a  colourles- 
spirit  varnldi  imported  from  Prance,  which  is  applied  with  heat . 
but  we  confess  ignorance  as  to  its  composition,  and  should  feci 
obliged  if  some  reader  cleverer  than  ourselves  would  enlighten 
ns.   See  answer  to  "  Bungler,"  vol.  L,  p.  24. 

Leather.,  fob  Collodion  Positives. — Amateur  asks  what 
kind  of  leather  is  used  for  taking  port  raits  on.  The  kind  known 
under  the  name  of ''Patent  Calf"  is  the  best  for  this  purpose; 
it  can  be  obtained  at  nnv  leather  warehouse.  2.  Brunswick 
black.  3.  Whichever  yon  like ;  the  term*  are  used  imUscrimi 
nately. 


i  photography  would 
Our  catechism,  we 


TO  CO-RESPONDENTS. 

W.  IT.  II.— Collodion  will  lose  its  fluidity  when  kept,  owing  to 
the  evaporation  of  ether.  Cadmium  collodion  also  becomes 
glutinous  when  kept  even  closely  stoppered.  The  reason  U 
supposed  to  be  a  reaction  of  the  metallic  salt  on  the  pyroxy- 
line, but  very  little  is  known  about  it.  Tho  addition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  the  iodising  compound  will  prevent  such  an 
occurrence. 

R.  B. — Most  of  the  elementary  works  on 
contain  tho  information  you  desire, 
should  think,  would  be  your  best  guide. 

An  Amateur. — 1.  Citrate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  2.  Either 
equal  parts,  or  a  saturated  solution.  3.  The  authors  stated  so. 
4.  Floating  will  do.  5.  Amber  varnish  would  not  do  so  well 
as  a  spirit  varnish. 

J.  B— The  chemical  part  of  the  process  for  taking  pictures  by 
gaslight  is  the  same  as  for  daylight,  but,  of  course,  the 
mechanical  arrangements  mm*  be  different.  2.  See  answer 
to  S.  P.  Q.  E.  3.  Stereoscopic  pictures  may  easily  be  taken 
with  a  common  camera.  The  two  positions  for  tho  camera 
must  first  be  decided  upon,  and  then  a  picture  taken  from 
each  position.  Thwe  two  will  then  be  stereoscopic  if  printed 
from  and  mounted  properly.  The  objection  to  this  mode  of 
working  is,  that  the  object  is  liable  to  move  in  the  interval  of 
time  elapsing  between  the  two  exposures. 

Enquirer. — F.  C.  S.  means  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

W.  D. — Iodide  of  ammonium. 

T.  T. — Tho  desired  information  will  nppear  very  shortly  in  the 
"Catechism."  In  the  meantime  see  answer  to  E.  B.  O., 
vol.  i.,  p.  23.  Yes.  Will  our  correspondent  kindly  favour 
us  with  the  names  of  one  or  two  persons  in  his  town,  who 
would  be  likely  to  undertake  the  agency  of  the  "  News  ?  " 

M.  H. — Wo  do  not  think  you  can  do  any  good  with  either  col- 
lodion ;  try  how  they  work  after  mixing  them  together,  and 
allowing  them  to  stand  for  twenty -lour  hours. 

S.  K.  W. — Sec  answer  to  "  Nil  Desperandum." 

G.  D.  S.— A.  S.  L  —  K.  V.— Anthony  — See  answer  to  S.  P.  Q.  K. 

E.  C. — G. — Subscriber.  —  F.  C— An  Amateur.— Cornlih. — 
F.  L.  B. — Our  correspondents  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  save  thom  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in 
mastering  tho  principles  of  any  science. 

Bw«W  .• — Subscriber— J.  H.— W.  D. — W.M. — J.W. — J.  P.G. 
J.  W.-J.  B.  P.  -  J.  C.  S.  -  J.  W.  X.  —  G.  M.  F.  —  J.  W.  — 
Earnest— T.  S. 


All  editorial  communications  should  bo  addressed  to  Mr. 
Crook  bs,  care  of  Messrs.  Pettcr  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvaps 
Yard.  Private  letters  for  the  Editor,  addressed  to  tho  office, 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  marked  "  private." 
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APPROACHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHTfimONS. 
Is  January  uext  an  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society' 8  Rooms,  Pall  Mall  East,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  bo  highly  successful,  as  that  is  a  locality 
which  is  easily  accessible,  not  only  to  photographers, 
but  also  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  photographic 
progress.  And  again,  the  facilities  for  hanging,  and 
the  good  arrangement  of  light  will  conduce  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  intended  exhibition.  The  Council 
of  the  Society  have  passed  a  resolution  which  has  not 
only  astonished  us,  but  many  others.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  communications  on  the  subject,  but,  as 
our  space  is  very  valuable,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  anything  more  than  a  general  notification  of 
the  feet,  because  we  are  sure  that  if  the  Council  will 
only  reconsider  the  subject,  they  will  see  that  there 
has  been  a  degree  of  precipitancy  in  passing  the  re- 
solution which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  deliberation. 

The  resolution  is  to  the  following  effect : — "  That  no 
photographs  will  be  admitted  that  have  been  exposed 
in  shop  windows,  or  otherwise  publicly  exhibited  in 
this  country."  As  wo  have  said,  we  have  received 
remonstrances  on  tlio  subject,  and  we  perceive  that 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  other  quarters.  The 
resolution  can  excite  but  one  fooling,  that  of  dis- 
approval. It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  effective 
attempt  to  defeat  the  object  of  exhibitions,  because 
it  will  easily  be  seen  that  to  exclude  a  photograph 
from  an  exhibition,  simply  because  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  shop  windows,  is  a  most  arbitrary  re- 
gulation, since  many  of  our  leading  photographers 
have  their  respective  publishers,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  publisher  would  so  far  forget  his  own  interest  as 
to  withhold  the  publication  of  a  photograph  until  it 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  Society's  exhibition.  Take 
an  instance. — There  have  been  a  series  of  photographs 
of  Cherbourg  recently  published,  giving  views  not  only 
of  the  fortifications,  but  also  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  France.  Now  it  is  very  certain  that  to 
prohibit  the  exhibition  of  these  would  be  to  lose  the 
sale  of  them,  because  the  interest  attaching  to  them, 
as  far  as  regards  the  public,  is  transitory ;  but  some  of 
them,  as  photographs,  would  bo  interesting  to  tho 
visitor  of  a  photographic  exhibition.  It  is  clear  that 
weh  a  resolution  cannot  but  have  a  bad  influence  upon 
exhibitors,  more  especially  upon  those  photographers 
who  publish  annually.  If  the  resolution  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  it  will  be  strictly  adhered  to ;  but, 
to  put  all  doubt  upon  the  matter  out  of  the  question, 
we  have  it  upon  official  authority,  that  "  this  resolu- 
tion will  of  course  bo  strictly  carried  out  by  those  who 
.  receive  the  photographic  works  and  arrange  them  on 
tho  walla."  Yet,  on  tho  same  authority,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  "  resolution  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
the  *orb  of  our  photographic  brethren  exhibited  at 


the  exhibition  in  Edinburgh."  Now,  unless  political 
or  geographical  changes  have  taken  pis'"*  of  which  we 
are  not  cognizant,  we  bclievo  that  our  brethren  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Tweed  belong  to  M  this  country." 
Altogether  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  resolution  which 
will  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  out  How 
are  the  hanging  committee,  which  is  generally  composed 
of  mctix>politan  members  of  the  Society,  to  know  what 
has  been  exhibited  in  Dublin,  Leeds,  York,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow.  And  again,  are  there  not  many  who  annually 
make  the  Photograpliic  Society's  Exhibition  the  object 
of  a  journey  to  London  ?  and  it  cannot  bo  expected 
that  they  can  have  seen  what  has  been  exhibited  in 
tho  shops  of  London  any  more  than  the  Londoner  can 
have  seen  what  has  been  exhibited  in  provincial  shop 
windows.  There  is  always,  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic views,  a  local  interest  which  requires  that 
they  should  bo  exhibited  in  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  taken,  in  order  to  repay  the  trouble  and  expense 
attendant  upon  their  production.  But  how  unjust  to 
exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  metropolitan  exhi- 
bition. If  the  Council  are  determined  to  have  a  reso- 
lution passed  to  prevent  that  re-exhibition  of  picture* 
which  has  so  marked  the  last  one  in  Coventry  Street, 
let  them  pass  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : — 
u  That  no  photographs  will  be  admitted  that  have  been 
exhibited  at  previous  exhibitions." 

We  have  been  kindly  informed  by  a  correspondent 
that,  judging  from  present  appearances,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  a  very  good  collection  being  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh. Tho  exhibition  opens  in  December ;  and  a  new 
feature  has  been  introduced  by  the  managers  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  shape  of  prize  medals.  It  is  intended 
that  they  shall  be  of  two  classes.  The  one  for  the  best 
photograph  produced  by  a  member  of  their  own  Society, 
the  other  to  be  given  to  the  photographer  of  the  best 
picture,  he  not  being  a  member,  but  an  exhibitor.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  in  any  way  benefit  tho 
cause  of  photography.  As  all  our  readers  know,  there 
is  no  need  of  such  a  stimulant  to  exertion.  There  is 
too  much  friendly  rivalry  in  the  ranks  of  photography 
to  need  tho  bait  of  a  silver  medaL  We  all  know  that 
every  photographer  endeavours  to  produce  the  best 
picture  he  can,  hence  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  attempts  which  are  daily  and  hourly  being  made 
in  order  to  improvo  upon  past  successes.  Again, 
it  must  he  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  decido 
what  constitutes  the  best  picture,  seeing  that  photo- 
graphy can  be  applied  to  so  many  things.  For  in- 
stance, here  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
our  mind.  Will  the  prize  be  given  for  the  best  land- 
scape, the  best  portrait,  or  the  best  copy  of  a  picture  ? 
All  these  branches  are  very  importaut  in  their  way, 
and  to  each  ought  a  medal  to  be  awarded.  Some  jieople 
admire  nothing  in  photography  but  landscapes  ;  others, 
picture  copies ;  and  a  very  large  section  of  those  in- 
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terestcd  in  photographic  matters,  portrait*.  So  that 
rx-ro  Trill  be  tho  introduction  of  an  apple  of  discord, 
and  -whatever  direction  the  •wisdom  of  the  adjudicators 
may  take,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number  will  be  dis- 
satisfied. However,  we  must  await  the  result  of  this 
new  experiment  to  see  if  our  forebodings  will  be  borne 
out  by  actual  experience, 

i  ^  s  'i      .   .  . .  — 1 

* 

ON  THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. 

Each  negative  process  possesses  advantages  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  combine,  and  for  this  reason  only, 
men  never  can  agree  as  to  the  bent  method  of  getting  a 
negative.  For  architecture,  and  indeed  almost  any 
claw  of  subjects  exoopt  statuary,  paper  gives  results 
fine  enough  to  satisfy  a  very  fastidious  taste;  and 
in  truth,  for  boldness  and  large  pictures,  glass  gives 
no  better  results  than  this.  Mudd's  "wax-paper" 
rocks,  old  cottages,  Ac.,  and  Turner's  "calotype'  old 
oaks,  Ac,  equal  anything  of  the  same  size  that  we 
meet  with,  whether  glasB  or  paper.  Again,  for  a  fort- 
night's trip,  dry  plates  are  perhaps  the  moat  con- 
venient, having  the  advantages  of  great  certainty ;  no 
need  of  development  until  our  journey  is  finished  ;  and 
good  for  any  subject,  statuary,  water,  or  landscape ; — 
but,  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  this  process  would  be  very 
inconvenient  on  account  of  tho  weight  of  such  a  quan- 
tity of  plates  (especially  if  large  ones),  the  uncertainty 
of  their  keeping  so  long,  and  the  trouble  of  packing  so 
many.  Wet  collodion,  with  its  tents,  Ac.,  makes  quite  a 
load  for  a  horse,  and  in  some  places  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  transport  it,  Paper  alone  is  left  to  a  man  in 
these  cases,  and  his  choice  lies  betwixt  wax-paj>er  and 
calotype.  Perhaps  for  boldness  and  sharpness  the 
latter  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  in  point  of  cheap- 
ness it  is  infinitely  preferable,  and  certainly  it  is  less 
difficult  (i. as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  I  know  both) 
to  a  beginner.  One  difficulty  alone  there  is  in  it,  and 
that  is  our  first  consideration ;  viz,, — 

The  Paper. — Of  all  the  papers  which  I  have  worked, 
none  give  as  fine  results  as  the  old  "  Turner's."  Its 
even,  close  grain  had  almost  the  uniformity  of  glass, 
and  it*  dense  skies  needed  no  stopping  out :  but  after  a 
time  thin  make  of  paper  grew  less  uniform,  and  became 
also  spatted  all  over  in  the  process  of  bringing  out  the 
picture,  owing  to  there  being  small  portions  of  iron  in 
its  texture,  which  unfitted  it  for  this  process.  What- 
man's, or  Hollingsworth's  as  it  is  now  called,  is  perfectly 
free  from  all  impurities,  works  beautifully  white  and 
clean,  and,  indeed,  would  bo  the  perfection  of  calotype 
paper  but  for  the  one  defect — the  want  of  density  in  the 
blarks ;  this  fault  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  care,  and  wc 
must  either  rest  content  with  a  dirlyaky,  or  fill  it  out, 
which  is  sometimes  impossible.  The  French'  paper 
is  utterly  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  no  amateur 
need  make  the  experiment  and  waste  his  time.  From 
what  I  have  heard,  I  should  almost  advise  a  beginner 
to  work  a  few  shceta  of  Turner's,  procured  at  any 
trustworthy  dealer's.  When  the  paper  is  cut  to  the 
si »p  of  the  dark  slide,  the  second  thing  is 

To  Iomse. — Take  any  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  each  ounce  add  15  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In 
another  vessel  put  the  same  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
adding  15  grains  of  iodide  of  notaaaum ;  dissolve,  then 


poor  the  sortitions  together,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  silver  will  be  formed,  and  will  sink  to  the  be*, 
torn ;  pour  off  the  liquid,  but  be  careful  that  none  of  t-lte 
precipitate  is  lost ;  add  3  or  4  ounces  of  rain  or  dis- 
tilled water;  stir  with  glass  rod;  let  it  remain  to 
settle ;  pour  off,  and  repeat  this  washing.  The  reason 
of  this  washing  may  appear  intricate  to  the  beginner, 
but  the  separation  of  the  iodine  from  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  leaves  the  latter  to  go  to  the  silver,  and 
form  iodide  of  silver,  causes  the  nitric  acid  to  be  free  to 
unite  with  tho  potassium,  and  to  form  nitrate  of  potassium, 
which  latter,  being  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  iodide 
of  silver  is  insoluble,  is  washed  away,  or  nearly  so,  in 
these  changes  of  water.  When  it  is  well  washed,  pour 
off,  carefully  as  before,  as  much  water  as  possible, 
and  then,  to  the  precipitate  from  the  above-mentioned 
15  grain  solutions,  add  140  grains  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  fiU  up  with  distilled  water  to  make  one  ounce ; 
probably  these  140  grains  will  not  cause  all  the  pre- 
cipitate to  dissolve;  in  which  case,  add  a  few  grama 
at  a  time  until  tho  whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear.  This 
is  called  tho  double  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  silver,  and  must  be  applied  to  the  papers  cut  to 
tho  size  of  the  dark  frame.  To  apply  it  some  rise 
the  glass  dish  and  float,  others  the  glass  rod,  but  I 
think  the  brush  made  for  photographic  purposes  is  more, 
convenient  and  less  troublesome.  Lay  the  paper  on  a 
piece  or  two  of  blotting  paper,  aud  brush  the  solution 
well  over  it,  first  along  and  then  aerem  the  sheet,  and 
hang  it  up  to  get  dry,  or  nearly  io.  A  man  may  readily 
brush  over  thirty  or  more  in  an  hour ;  and  as  (when 
well  washed)  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  or,  to 
si  leak  more  truly,  improve  with  keeping,  one  need  not 
fear  doing  too  many.  When  the  sheets  are  dry,  or 
approaching  dryness,  place  them  in  some  large  vessel 
of  water  to  wash  out  the  superfluous  iodide  of 
IKJtassium  which  was  used  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver 
in  the  first  preparation.  To  do  this  effectually  tho 
sheets  must  be  moved  about,  and  the  water  changed 
twice  or  thrice,  until  each  piece  is  of  a  deep  primrose 
colour;  some  pa j hits  require  three  hours  only,  none 
should  be  washed  less,  some  four  or  five,  and  I  have 
met  with  one  paper  which  bad  to  be  washed  for  six  or 
seven.  If  in  the  finished  negative  there  are  white 
patches,  it  arises  either  from  the  potossa  salt  not  being 
washed  out,  or  from  the  liquid  not  being  spread  over 
tho  whole  surface  of  the  paper.  I  always  deem  tho 
well  washing  of  tho  negative  sheets  one  of  the  most 
necessary  points  in  this  process.  I  am  evon  care- 
ful to  wash  the  yellow  sheets  in  clean  water  Wore 
hanging  them  up  to  dry.  In  this  stage  light  docs  no  i 
injury,  however  strong ;  indeed,  it  docs  them  good  tu 
place  them  in  strong  sunshine, 

(7b  fr»  contitiue<i.) 

i     .   .-  ^ 

NOTES  FOB  ALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Latumute,  Switzerland,  Srpt.  16. 
Dr.vn  Snt, — Perhaps  a  short  goasippiug  Recount  of  a 
pedestrian  tour  lately  made  by  myself  and  a  friend  to 
the  valley  of  Zermatt  and  Aosta  may  not  bo  uninterest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers.  Being  amateur  photo* 
graphers,  wo  determined  to  try  how  far  we  could 
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prosecute  our  favourite  art  on  such  an  excursion  with- 
out bothering  ourselves  with  too  much  "impedimenta." 
Photography  was  only  a  secondary  afliur ;  a  fact 
necessary  to  bo  borne  in  mind.  But  we  kept  our  pho- 
tognphio  eyo  open  throughout  our  tour,  and  ]>erhaps 
a  nolo  or  two  as  to  what  we  saw  worthy  of  the 
photographer's  attention  may  prove  useful  to  some  of 
our  brethren  of  tho  camera  intending  a  similar  excur- 
sion next  season. 

Although  I  had  had  Vary  little  practice  in  any  of 
tiie  dry  or  preservative  processes,  and  that  practice  had 
not  particularly  prepossessed  me  in  favour  of  any  oV 
them,  I  determined  to  try  the  oxymel  process  of  Mr. 
LeweUyn,  which  seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest 
facility  iu  preparation,  and  the  greatest  probabilities  of 
success  iu  the  result.  This  detenniu.it  i  on  I  came  to 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  develop- 
ing my  negatives  "en  route"  at  night  iu  a  strange 
place,  and  after  a  hard  day's  walk,  when  sleep  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Now  the  plates  (stereoscopic)  so 
prepared  w,ere  all  successful  as  far  as  exposure,  develop- 
nmt,  and  intensity  were  concerned ;  but  (how  often 
Iua  the  poor  amateur  thus  to  qualify  his  most  success- 
ful results  !)  a  mishap  bofel  them,  which  rendered  all 
more  or  loss  worthless  for  printing  purposes.  Not  pos- 
sessing a  box  for  holding  glass  plates,  I  borrowed  one 
from  a  friend.  This  box  was  made  of  tin,  with  internal 
grooves  as  usual,  but,  unfortunately,  the  interior  is 
blackened  with  a  very  coarse  lampblack,  mixed  with 
some  vehicle,  and  smells  like  the  strongest  soot  from  an 
ordinary  coal  fire.  Although  I  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  some  jxijiwr  Joseph  on  tho  top  of  the  plates  to 
prevent  their  slinking  about,  I  found  tho  plates,  when 
1  took  them  out  in  order  to  develop  them,  covered  over 
with  little  black  atoms  from  tho  lampblack,  which  it 
*a-  impossible  to  get  rid  of  by  washing,  and  which 
bespangled  tho  developed  plates  with  spots,  stars,  and 
comets,  according  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  particles 
uepouteu.  1  inclose  a  print,  a  bit  of  the  Corner 
gWicr,  which  runs  into  tho  valley  of  Zcrmatt.  Here 
you  can  stand  on  the  green  grass  and  touch  the  glacier 
with  your  hand  at  the  same  time.  The  negative 'was 
developed  soma  ten  or  twelve  days  after  exposure. 
Had  all  the  plates  been  as  free  from  spots  as  that,  I 
should  have  esteemed  them  worth  preserving  as  memen- 
toes of  places  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
visiting. My  misfortune,  or,  as  gome  may  think  it, 
my  waut  of  foresight,  may  prove  a  useful  caution  to 
beginners  not  to  employ  similarly  blackened  boxes  for 
holding  their  oxymel  plates. 

With  the  print  of  the  glacier  I  send  you  another 
taken  by  me  last  week  on  a  plate  prepared  according 
to  the  novel  formula  about  which  I  wrote  to  you.  The 
plate  had  been  sensitised  a  week ;  exposure,  3|  minutes. 
U  you  think  the  result  tolerable,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
you  more  particulars  concerning  the  process. 

In  addition  to  these  oxymel  plates,  I  took  with  me  a 
few  plates  prepared  most  carefully  according  to  Dr.  H. 
NorriVs  plan.  I  presume  my  collodion  was  not 
adapted  for  tho  process,  for  I  got  no  good  results.  Tho 
same  collodion  which  gave  good  negatives  with  four  or 
ftwst  minutes'  exposure,  when  employing  oxymel,  afforded 
but  a  faint  positive  when  employing  Norris's  formula ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  from  a  number  of  experiments 
carefully  made  since  my  return  home,  that  the  oxymel 


or  syrup  processes  are  tho  easiest;,  and  by  far  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  preservative  processes.  To  do  any- 
thing at  all  with  gelatine,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
sample  of  pyruxyhiie  made  by  a  very  experienced 
hand,  and  even  then  the  preparation  of  the  plates 
is  much  more  difficult  and  tedious,  the  exposure 
very  long,  and  the  results,  in  my  opinion,  no  better. 
In  the  last  number  of  one  of  your  coutem|x>- 
furies  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  LeweUyn  on  a  modi- 
fied oxymel  process,  which  will  bo  found  most  excel- 
lent, although  it  is  diametrically  opposed  in  theory 
and  practice  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  H.  N orris-  and 
Others.  Mr.  Lewellyn  would  add  to  our  many  obliga- 
tions to  hint  if  he  would  tell  us  exactly  what  formula 
for  the  silver  bath  he  uses,  and  whether  he  manufac- 
tures his  own  collodion,  or  whether  he  employs,  as 
I  have  been  told  he  does,  that  made  by  Pouting. 
While  the  English  photographic  authorities  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  having  a  bath  slightly  acid,  the  French 
and  other  continental  authorities,  Davanne,  Monk- 
hoven,  <kc.,  as  strongly  insist  upon  a  neutral  one,  nay, 
even  one  with  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  I  have 
been  trying  lately,  side  by  side,  a  neutral  and  an  acid 
one,  both  for  wet  and  dry  collodion.  The  films  sensi- 
tised in  either  bath  are  equally  free  from  fog,  but  tho 
neutral  bath  gives  far  greater  rapidity  and  density  of 
imaga  I  have  employed  distilled  water  and  rain- 
water for  tho  bath,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  results.  But  this  is  a  long  digression  from  our 
road  to  Zermatt.  S. 

bt  CQtttitttittl.) 

[Our  correspondent  hss  forwarded  us  two  very  beautiful 
pictures ;  they  each  speak  volumes  for  the  excellence  of  the 
1-roecNses  bv  wlm-h  they  were  taken.  The  one  of  the  ptacier  has 
a  few  "  comets  "  in  one  corner ;  but  they  are  evidently  owing 
to  the  unphilosophical  manner  in  which  tho  maker  of  the  tin 
box  had  tried  to  make  it  further  opaque.  Besides,  comet-  at 
this  present  season  are  objects  of  great  interest.  W  e  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  a  full  account  of  the  novel  mode  by  which  the 
second  named  plate  was  prepared,  as  also  the  continuation  of 
the  present  article,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  read  with  great 
interest.] 


|Ttfo  giscobtrits. 

-  »  - 

Ok  Copies  or  Designs  produced  by  the  Adherence 
of  Tiut  Vapouus  o»  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  Chjlo- 
bixe,  and  Sulphuretted  Htdrooen.  By  M.  A.  B. 

One  of  tho  professors  of  the  Technological  University  of 
Florence,  M.A.B.,  made  in  duly  last,  and  published  iu  tho 
last  number  of  the  Xuoco  CimetUo,  gome  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  mode  of  reproducing  engravings  and  designs 
by  means  of  vapours  of  different  substances,  described  by 
M.  Nicpce  deSt.  Victor  in  his  paper  of  March  last.  We  give 
a  hasty  analysis  of  this  interesting  communication. 

A  design  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  tho  vapours  of 
phosphorus  reproduces  itself  when  brought  in  contact  with 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver.  The  vapours  con- 
densed upon  the  outlines  of  the  design,  and  not  on  the  ground, 
decompose  the  salt  of  silver,  and  produce  faint  lines  which 
represent  the  blacks  of  the  design.  To  obtaiu  a  good  repro- 
duction, it  is  necessary  that  the  design  should  remain  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  phosphorus  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  remain  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  paper  for 
twenty  minutes.  Tho  chloride  of  silver  not  decomposed  is 
dissolved  by  placing  tho  paper  on  the  hyposulphite  of  sods, 
aud  afterwards  wathiug  it  in  pare  water.    The  proof  thus 
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obtained  is  faithful,  but  it  is  not  an  artistic  proof,  and  tho 
original  design  is  always  destroyed  or  spotted. 
"  A  design  can  bo  reproduced  by  exposing  it  for  some 
moments  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  and  pressing  it  against  a 
paper  sized  with  starch,  and  glazed  like  ordinary  letter  paper. 
A  single  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  may  give  several 
copies,  bvit  they  Iwcome  etf  iccd  in  time,  and  the  original  is 
aj ways  a  little  damaged. 

One  may  operate  in  the  same  manner  with  the  vapoure  of 
sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  chlorine.  In  the  case 
of  the  two  first  named  vapours,  the  paper  is  prepared  with 
the  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  chlorine,  a  sheet 
of  paper  sized  with  starch,  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  chlorine, 
has  its  iodide  decomposed  ;  the  liberated  iodine  colours  the 
starch  a  sky-blue,  which  designs  the  blacks  of  the  engraving. 

What  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  reproduction  ? 
What  are  the  agents  which  modify  them?  It  was  quite 
natural  to  think  at  first  at  the  chemical  action,  and  to  assure 
ourselves  if  it  really  works.  In  fact,  the  condensation 
Of  the  vapours  is  always  greater  where  there  is  the 
greatest  affinity  between  the  vapours  and  the  substance  with 
which  tho  outlines  of  the  design  are  found.  Among  the 
numerous  experiments  which  demonstrate  this  truth,  it  will 
suffice  to  cite  the  following  (acts : — In  exposing  to  the  phos- 
phorus the  designs  made  with  different  substances,  the 
greatest  intensity  of  action  has  always  been  obtained  when 
tlie  substance  employed  wnsoilyor  fatty  matters  in  which, 
as  is  known,  phosphorus  dissolves.  Thus  engravings 
printed  in  printer's  ink  reproduce  themselves  much  move 
quickly  when  tho  ink  is  fresh  than  when  it  is  dry  or  old, 
aud  very  much  more  quickly  than  if  tho  design  had  been 
traced  with  common  ink.  Figures  traced  upon  paper  with 
alcohol  which  were  allowed  to  dry  until  they  became  invisible, 
reproduced  themselves  perfectly  uik>u  starched  paper  after 
exposure  to  the  vapours  of  iodine.  The  reproduction  is  much 
feebler  when  water  is  substituted  for  the  alcohol ;  it  is  well- 
known,  indeed,  tliat  iodine,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Chemical  action  therefore  intervenes  in  the  phenomenon, 
bat  it  is  not  the  essential  or  unique  cause.  The  greater 
or  less  degree  of  polish  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  vapours, 
for  example,  has  a  much  greater  influence.  Two  papers 
were  exposed  at  the  same  time,  the  one  glazed,  the  other 
not,  and  a  condensation  was  produced  which  was  evidently 
much  greater  upon  the  second  than  upon  the  first.  A  fretted 
i>i|«r,  imitating  the  skin,  similar  to  that  used  by  book- 
binders, reproduced  tho  asperities  in  more  sombre  outlines 
titan  tho  ground.  The  borders  of  the  paper  exposed  to  any 
vapours  whatever,  especially  if  they  are  chafed,  reproduce 
themselves  in  much  deeper  tints  than  the  rest,  and  thus 
slww  that  they  are  more  charged  with  vapours.  These  last 
facte  lead  to  tho  supposition  that  any  mechanical  action 
exercitttd  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  would  determine  an 
unequal  condensation  of  the  vapours  to  winch  it  might  be 
exposed.  Now,  experience  lias  proved  that  a  design  made 
iqion  pajier  by  rubbing  it  so  lightly  with  a  point  that  tho 
oil  t  li  ncs  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  showed  itself  distinctly  as 
soon  as  the  paper  was  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  iodine.  .  .  . 
To  render  the  appearance  of  the  design  much  more  distinct, 
it  is  advisable  to  operate  upon  paper  sized  with  starch  and 
glazed,  to  expose  it  to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  and  then  to 
plunge  it  in  water ;  the  design  then  shows  itself  of  a  beautiful 
azure  blue  ui«on  a  much  clearer  ground. 

Hy  pressing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  seal  or  a  plate  of 
engrave  1  copper,  and  afterwards  expiring  the  paper  to  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  the  outlines  arc  seen  to  appear,  even  when 
the  paper  is  washed  after  the  action  of  the  point  or  of  the 
seal  pressed  against  it,  and  dried  before  exposure  to  the 
vapours  of  iodine.  A  plate  of  well-polished  glass  presents 
tho  same  phenomenon,  but  in  a  much  feebler  degree,  and  if 
we  operate  by  pressure,  this  pressure  must  be  much 
stronger. 

AU  these  experiments  and  many  others  lead  to  the  con- 


clusion that  the  cause  of  the  fact  announced  by  M.  Njepeo 
de  St.  Victor,  is  the  mechanical  alteration  that  the  sheet  of 
(taper  undergoes  in  certain  points,  aud  tliat  this  principal 
cause  is  in  many  cases  modified  by  the  chemical  action  which 
operates  between  the  vapours  ami  the  substance  of  which 
the  design  is  comjiosed.  It  will  be  true,  in  general,  that  each 
time  that  a  surface  has  undergone  a  mechanical  actiou  of 
any  kind  in  some  of  its  parts,  it  acquires  on  these  parte  tho 
property  of  condensing  all  the  vapours  that  fall  upon  it,  aud 
combining  with  them  in  a  special  manner.  We  have  re- 
course in  tills  way  to  a  rather  similar  theory  to  that  by 
which  the  images  of  Moser  have  been  explained,  which  were 
probably  traced  by  a  condensed  vapour,  after  a  mechanical  or 
physical  action  had  modified  upon  some  points  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  surface.  The  images  obtained  by  M.  Karsten 
upon  plates  of  glass  or  metal  by  means  of  electrical  discharges, 
and  which  became  visible  by  exposure  to  any  vapour  what* 
ever,  prove  that  electricity  is  apt  to  produce  tho  molecular 
alteration  which  afterwards  determines  the  condensation  of 
the  vapours,  unless  one  prefers  to  admit  that  the  electricity 
alters  the  veil  of  vapour  of  water  which  naturally  covers 
the  surface  of  the  body  acted  upon  by  it. 

Are  light  and  heat  able  to  produce  analogous  effects? 
M.  A.  H.  has  made  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  answer 
these  questions,  but  they  have  not  led  to  any  conclusive 
result ;  the  only  fact  very  clearly  observed  is  the  following : 
a  white  paper  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  certain  time  afterwards  to 
re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  temperature,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  vapours  of  the  iodine,  has  presented  a  white  spot 
at  the  point  which  corresponded  to  the  focus ;  which  proven 
tliat  at  t his  point  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  was  leas 
than  elsewhere.  Others  will  find  perhaps  better  means  of  evi- 
dencing the  action  of  light  and  heat. 

In  conclusion,  everything  induces  us  to  believe  tlutt  tho 
different  phenomena  like  those  pointed  out  by  MM.  Niepce, 
Moser,  Karsten .  have  their  common  origin  in  the  molecular 
alteration  produced,  on  certain  points  of  the  surface  of  a  body, 
by  a  change  of  position  tliat  some  molecules  have  undergone  j 
this  displacement,  this  new  state  of  equilibrium,  may  after- 
wards become  in  its  time  the  cause  of  the  unequal  condensa- 
tions of  vapour.  The  laws  which  govern  these  different 
attractive  actions  remain  hidden  like  all  the  lawsof  mokscuLir 
meclianics. — Cosmos. 


Critical  Itoiifts. 

TUB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  TUB  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

There  is  here  an  almost  utter  absence  of  compositive  pho- 
tography, except  in  the  productions  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Ixamington,  which  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  principle 
which  we  believe  scarcely  applicable  to  photography.  But 
we  will  not  now  enter  Into  the  question,  as  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  would  require  more  space  than 
we  have  at  command,  but  at  some  future  time  we  may  take 
the  subject  up,  as  much  on  account  of  its  applicability,  its 
utility,  and  the  general  considerations  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  its  rise,  as  of  what  may  be  said  against  it. 
We  have  no  objection  to  single  or  even  double  figure  sub- 
jects, which  can  be  taken  in  one  sitting;  what  we  most  ob- 
ject to  is  the  patching  process.  The  photograph,  "  Fading 
away,"  is  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  painful  subject.  There 
is  such  an  amount  of  true  feeling  in  it,  that  we  cannot  help 
giving  it  a  lengthy  notice.  The  picture  is  treated  in  the 
following  manner,  and  is  an  exemplification  of  these  beautiful 
lines  by  the  poet  Shelley : — 

"  Moil,  thrn.  that  pecrtau  form 
Which  tons  aud  admiration  uuinnt  rt»w 
WIUHMtl  a  bailing  heart ;  those  aaurv  vclna. 
Which  utral  tike  xtrrama  atone  a  lit  Id  of  (DOW 
That  lnTrty  mUhw.  which  la  fair 
Aa  brealhlug  marble,  perUh  t  " 
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In  the  centre  ia  a  beautiful  girl,  on  whose  countenance 
is  evidently  written  her  doom;  wan  and  wasted,  she. 
reelhns  on  an  impromptu  bed,  behind  which  stands 
her  sister,  sorrowfully  musing,  and  immediately  facing  tho 
sister  ia  the  tender  mother,  who  gazes  on  the  wasted 
form  of  her  child  with  great  maternal  anxiety.  Oa 
her  knee  is  the  Bible,  which  she  has  ju-t  been  reading, 
and  at  tho  window  stands  the  lover  of  the  sick  girl. — He 
with  melancholy  pensiveness  is  watching,  from  the  window, 
the  setting  sun,  which,  to  his  eye,  is  evidently  a  typo  of 
her,  who,  for  him,  is  no  less  surely  "fading  away.  It 
•eons  almost  incredible  that  such  a  difficult  subject  could 
be  so  beautifully  treated  by  a  merely  mechanical  process. 
Bat  the  great  success  which  attends  Mr.  Robinson's  efforts 
is  owing  to  his  being  so  ably  seconded  by  a  yoang  lady, 
-who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate 
and  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  poetry  or  sentiment  which 
it  ia  his  object  to  elucidate.  Be  the  character  what  it 
may,  she  thoroughly  understands  her  part,  and,  with  an  art 
peculiarly  her  own,  she  makes  the  picture  something  extra- 
ordinary. In  this  instance  we  are  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand how  she  can  enter  into  the  subject  in  a  manner  so 
because,  of  all  characters  that  of  a  sick  person 
k  the  most  difficult  to  delineate.  Even  on  the  stage,  assisted 
by  all  the  trickery  of  the  profession,  a  correct  representation 


of  the  character  is  a  triumph  of  artistic  skill ;  but  when  we 
come  to  photography,  which  would  expose  anything  like 
extraneous  supernnousness,  it  is  really  astonishing.  That 
there  are  defects  in  the  picture  wo  do  not  deny ;  thiTe  are 
many;  but  these,  wo  apprehend,  are  not  attributable  to  any 
fault  of  the  composer,  but  are  inseparable  from  the  means  by 
which  the  picture  is  obtained.  For  the  size  of  the  picture 
there  ia  decidedly  too  much  drapery  on  cither  side  of  the 
windows,  while  the  arrangement  of  one  or  two  things  is 
slightly  out  of  drawing.  But  probably  these  are  things 
which  may  be  obviated  in  future  attempts.  Then,  again, 
though  the  secondary  figures  which  are  necessary  to  form 
tie  picture  are  good,  and  are  equal  to  the  average  run  of 
good  photographic  models,  yet  the  difference  between  the 
model — the  gem  of  models— and  the  others,  is  painfully  per- 
ceptible. For  instance,  the  figure  which  represents  the 
ester  fails  to  give  that  true  expression  which  is  requisite 
for  the  part  assigned  her.  She  enters  but  partially 
into  the  feeling  of  the  subject,  ami  tho  expression  is 
consequently  forced ;  hence,  instead  of  a  countenance  por- 
traying melancholy  feelings,  we  have  one  of  blank  musing, 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture;  while 
the  lady  who  plays  the  part  of  mother,  does  it  so  well 
that  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  truly  maternal 
of   her  face.     There  is  all  that  solicitude 


which  motherly  instincts  prompt — that  loving  gaze  which 
the  mother  bestows  on  her  favourite  sick  one.  The  male 
figure  is  well  placed,  and  although  the  beholder  only  sees  his 
back,  there  is  in  the  attitude  a  pensiveness  which  at  once 
tells  it*  own  story.  We  wish  Mr.  Robinson  every 
success  in  that  peculiar  and  difficult  branch  of  the  art ;  and 
if  it  ia  to  be  recognised  as  the  artistic  department  of  photo- 
graphy, let  us  at  least  have  men  who  can  do  the  proper 
thing,  and  in  the  proper  manner.  This  picture  gives  a  good 
idea  of  Mr.  Robinson's  capabilities,  and  we  must  really  warn 
Mr.  O.  G.  Rcjlander  to  look  to  his  laurels.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  pictures  in  which  we  again  have  the 
favourite  model.  The  first  is  a  small  picture  entitled  "  1 
know.'1  There  is  a  girl  walking  along  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
dressed  with  scrupulous  care  in  the  country  fashion — in 
fact,  the  costume  partakes  of  the  antique,  and  it  would 
require  but  littlo  stretch  of  the  fancy,  to  imagine  that 
she  was  the  u  Evangeline  "  of  Longfellow— by  her  side  is  a 
smiling,  wicked-looking  little  lass,  who  evidently  is  in  the 
scen  t  as  to  the  cause  of  all  this  melancholia,  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  a  love  affair,  and  the  picture  represents  the 
time  when  the  mischievous  little  teaze  is  rallying  her  friend, 
and  is  with  a  chuckle  uttering  the  words  "  I  know."  This 
is  the  only  attempt  we  have  seen  at  humour  on  the  part  of 


Mr.  Robinson,  and  ho  has  the  advantage  over 
positive  photographers,  that  he  carefully  excluues  wn 
vulgar,  and  knowa  where  to  stop.  There  is  also  another 
pict  ure  in  which  there  is  a  girl  dyfng  (our  favourite  being 
again  the  model),  represented  with  such  statue-like  fidelity, 
that  our  admiration  is  divided  between  it  and  "Fading 
away."  The  drapery  in  this  study  is  something  marvellous, ; 
every  fold  is  so  carefully  placed,  that  were  it  a  copy  from  a 
marble  statue,  there  could  not  hi  greater  precision  and 
accuracy  displayed.  Underneath  this  picture  are  the  follow- 
ing r 


.  .  .  .  "  Sue  never  tol<| 
Rut  let  «Hic*a!m«'!it,  like  a  won 
Fowl  on  her  dain.utk  c»c«k.M 
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Admirably  does  the  face  of  the  model  portray  the  feeling  of 
secret  love.  There  is  such  a  gentle  loveableness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  an  unmurmuring  resignation,  that  were  this 
figure  painted  on  canvas  or  sculptured  in  marble,  great  praiso 
would  be  due  to  the  artist  who  could  so  idealise  the  poet's 
description.  How  much  greater,  then,  is  the  praise  due  to  tho 
artist  who  has  borrowed  the  expression  from  a  living  model  I 
There  are  some  smaller  but  lusa  pretending  pictures 
here  by  Mr.  Robinson,  evidently  impersonations  of 
•  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  whose  adventures  with  the 
ravenous  wolf  have  been  more  extensively  read  than  many 
more  pretentious  volumes.  In  these  pictures  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  same  care  in  grouping  which  so  distinguishes 
Mr.  Robinson's  efforts ;  but  the  model  is  far  inferior  to  the 
one  we  have  already  alluded  to.  Probably  we  find  a  greater 
difference  owing  to  the  contrast.  But  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  the  nursery  favourite  had  scarcely  such  a  smirking  face 
as  that  of  any  of  the  figures  in  these  pictures.  In  this  lies  the 
chief  fault,  that  the  model  has  been  unable  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  task  which  she  has  to  perform ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  skilful  trainer  as  Mr.  Robinson  we  may  hope  to  see 
greater  results.  Altogether,  the  ••  Red  Riding  Hood  "  series 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the  other  studies  we 
have  noticed.  While  we  see  many  of  Mr.  Robinson's  best 
productions  here,  we  miss  that  most  charming  of  all  his 
poetic  subjects,  "  Juliet,"  that  was  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  which  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  There  is  also 
one  framo  which  was  exhibitedat  Coventry  -street  Exhibition, 
with  three  studios,  viz.,  "  Vanity,"  "  Fear,"  "  Devotion."  All 
these  are  remarkably  clever,  but  his  decided  success  is  his 
study  of  u  Fear."  There  ia  in  the  face  such  a  true  expression 
of  fear,  that  the  inscription  is  needle*.  How  strikingly 
it  contrasts  with  those  maudlin  attempts  to  illustrate  fear, 
which  are  constantly  made  in  the  ghost  pictures  for  the 
stereoscope.  There  is  a  refined  delicacy  in  the  expression 
which  ia  not  to  be  met  with  but  at  rare  intervals  in 
compositive  photography.  What  does  Mr.  Robinson  think 
of  the  suggestion  of  illustrating  Longfellow's  Evangeline? 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  he  ia  fully  competent  to  handle.  There  is  in  that 
poem  all  tho  simplicity  and  genninenesa  of 
are  necessary  for  this  class  of  ] 
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CAL  KC 

(Cnltnstd.)  ' 

Ik  the  next  ntrraber  of  tho  "PnorooRAnnc  News'* 
we  propose  to  give  a  table  of  tho  symbols  and  equiva- 
lents of  substances  used  in  photography.  Before  pro« 
ceeding  with  the  subject  of  metals  and  metalloids,  w# 
shall  describe,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
tho  nature  of  the  composition  of  tho  different  gasea 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  urtielna. 

Oxygen  is  a  trans|>arviit  and  colourless  ens,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  about  1-1007.  Its  pro- 
jierties  will  be  gathered  from  the  necessary  references 
to  it  in  future  article*. 
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.  Hjnluofpen,:  liko  oxygrn,  is  a  permanently  elastic 
gaa,  the  apecitio  gravity  of  which  in  sixteen  times  less 
than  oxygen,  it  combines  with  the  latter  gas  in 
e<juxl  proportions  to  form  water. 

Nitrogen,  or,  as  it  is  sometime*  termed,  azote,  is  a 
colourless  and  inodorous  gas,  of  a  specific  gravity  a 
trifle  les»  than  oxygen,  vk.,  0  9748.  This  gas,  in  <£he 
proportion  of  80  parts  to  20  of  oxygon,  forms  atmo- 
spheric air. 

Nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  condensing  the  vapour 
arising  from  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  dcutoxide  of 
azote.  If  100  measures  of  the  former  is  mixed  with 
200  of  the  latter,  it  immediately  condenses  to  100, 
and  the  result  is  a  deep  red  vapour,  termed  nitrons  acid 
vaponr,  which,  when  cool  enough,  is  condensed  to  the 
acid  above  mentioned.  The  proportions  in  which 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  combine  to  form 

"Protoxide,  consists  of     ...  100  azote,  and  60  oxygen. 

IVatoxM*   tOO        „       100  „ 

Hvponitnnu  acid  ...      —  100        „       150  „ 

N!trou»acid...      ~.      ...  100        „       200  „ 

Nitric  Acid  ...      ...      ...  100       „       260  „ 

There  are  seven  hydrogenated  acids,  or  hydracids, 
all  of  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  1  equivalent 
of  hydrogen  to  1  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium.  As  only  one  acid  is 
given  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  each  of 
these  metalloids,  the  symbols  are.  thus  written  : — Hy- 
drochloric acid,  II  01 ;  hydrobromic,  II  Br;  hydriodic, 
H I ;  hydrofloric,  HF,  4». 

Tho  union  of  hydracids  and  oxacids  with  bancs  forms 
salts ;  the  combinations  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric 
acid  with  potash  and  lime  give  salts  of  those  substances. 
In  the  formation  of  hydracid  salts  one  may  as  reason- 
ably attribute  it  to  a  simple  union  with  the  base,  as  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  hydracid,  the  radical  of  whieh, 
in  uniting  with  the  metal  of  the  base,  abandons  the 
hydrogen,  which,  with  the  oxygen  of  tins  same  base, 
forms  water.  When  tho  reaction  takes  place,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  liquid,  and  the  salt  remains  dissolved,  it 
cannot  be  known  exactly  what  passes.  For  example, 
hydrochloric  acid  (H  01)  uniting  with  potash  (K  O), 
may  as  well  represent  hydrochlorate  of  potash  (H  01, 
KO),  as  the  chloride  of  potassium  (K  01)  and  water 
(H  O) ;  but  if  the  salt  which  is  formed  be  insoluble, 
the  decomposition  of  the  acid  and  the  base  is  rendered 
visible.  It  is  thus  that  hydrochloric  acid,  united  to 
the  oxide  of  silver,  gives  insoluble  chloride  of  silver 
and  water,  which  may  bo  thus  stated :  H  01  +  Ag  O 
~  Ag  01 -f  H  O,  hydrochloric  acid  +  oxide  of  silver  = 
chloride  of  silver ■+  water. 

In  the  salts  formed  by  an  oxacid  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  acids  unite  with  the  base  to  form  the 
salt ;  in  this  case  there  is  no  decomposition  of  tlic  acid 
or  the  base ;  tb.us  :  II  O.N  O,  +  Ag  O  =  Ag  O.N  O, 
+  HO,  nitric  acid  +  oxide  of  silver  =  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
silver  +  water. 

The  equivalent  of  water  which  was  united  to  the 
acid  is  alone  separated.  These  two  bodies,  resulting 
from  the  action  of  an  hydracid  or  an  oxacid  upon  a 
metallic  oxide,  are  both  equally  salts. 

There  is  a  compound  body  which,  in  its  general 
effects,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  simple  body ; 
thin  body  is  cyanogen,  represented  by  the  cymbol  Oy, 
ai  if  it  were  indeed  a  simple  body,  though  it  is  in  truth 


composed  of  2  equivalent*  of  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen. 
Of  N.  Cyanogen  may  be  produced  by  heating  char* 
coal  and  ammonia  in  contact.  Combined  with  pom**' 
sium,  it  farms  a  wmrponnd  very  fiisqueutly  employed 
in  photographic  operations,  via,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
K  Oy.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  gas  that  Prussian 
bine  owes  its  brilliant  colour,  and  its  combination  with 
hydrogen  and  other  bodies  produces  several  acids  in 
very  extensive  use,  among  which  is  included  that 
deadly  poison  hydrocyanic  acid,  commonly  called 
prussie  acid. 

Ammonia  itself  is  a  compound  possessing  singular 
properties.  It  ia  formed  of  a  combination  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  nitrogeq  with  3  of  hydrogen,  and  when  com- 
bined with  1  equivalent  of  water,  it>  in  it*  action, 
resembles  *  metallic  oxide,  and  ia  by  many  ohemwta 
.considered  as  such. 

Chlorine  is  a  greenish  coloured  gas,  and,  by  its 
combination  with  metals,  produces  the  numerous, 
chlorides ;  and  when  combined  with  oxygen  in  tho, 
proportion  of  100  parts  of  chlorine  to  111*095  of 
oxygen,  it  produce*  clduric  acid;  and  when  combined 
with  the  same  gas  in  other  proportions,  it  gives  pro- 
toxide, peroxide  of  chlorine,  ic.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
or  muriatic  acid,  is  likewise  formed  from  a  combination 
of  chlorine  with  hydrogen.  Chlorine  destroys  most- 
vegetable  colours  submitted  to  its  action. 

Resembling  chlorine  in  some  of  its  properties,  and 
derived  from  a  similar  source,  iodine,  in  combination, 
with  various  substances,  is  extensively  used  in  tho 
practice  of  photography.  It  may  bo  obtained  by 
drying  and  powdering  seaweed,  and  treating  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  a  vapour  of  a  violet  colour  is  given  off, 
which,  if  received  in  a  cool  body,  condenses  en  ita  sides 
in  the  form  of  scaly  crystals,  having  a  soinewluitr 
metallic  lustre.  These  crystals  arc  the  substance 
termed  iodine.  It  has  the  power  of  destroying  vege- 
table colours,  and  combined  with  oxygon  or  hydrogen, 
forms  acids.  It  also  combines  with  oxygen,  producing; 
the  substance  termed  iodic  acid. 

Another  substance  resembling  tho  two  preceding 
can  be  obtained  from  bittern,  the  residual  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  salt  has  been  removed  from  a  large 
quantity  of  sea-water — this  is  termed  bromine.  Tho 
process  of  obtaining  it  from  bittern  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated. It  combines  either  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
forming  in  the  first  case  bromic  acid,  and  in  the  latter 
hydrobromic  acid. 
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AocW.KRAtI  NCt  A  (TENT  (continued).  — Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte  has  described  a  very  excellent  accelerating 
agent— honey.  The  whole  basis  of  his  process  con- 
sists in  the  great  reducing  -power  of  grape  sugar, 
when  mixed  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  sensitive  plate.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  perfectly  pure  grape  sugar,  as  the  com- 
mercial article  is  almost  always  adulterated  with  foreign 
substances,  it  is  preferable  to  use  honey,  which  seems 
to  meet  all  ends.  It  is  much  to  be  preferred  that  the 
honey  should  be  old  and  candied  :  not  the  ordinary 
Nar bonne  honey,  which  is  most  frequently  merely 
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bottvy  adulterated  with  water,  but  good,  pure  honey, 
which  ikaa  been  kept  Cor  a  long  time,  and  which,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  has  become  perfectly  solid,  or 
nearly  m>  The  plate  being,  first  of  all,  prc{>ared  in 
the  urdiimrv  way  with  collodion,  mid  the  \mual  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  allowed  to 
i  a  syrup 


Old  honey 


~      ...  12 


Mix  and  filter  in  diffused  daylight,  and  then  enrry  the 
liquid  into  a  dark  room,  and  -filter  through  animal 
charcoal  until  colourless :  place  a  lump  of  camphor  in 
the  latter,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  short  time,  and  it  in 
ready  for  use.  After  the  plate  which  ban  been  re- 
moved from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  has  drained  for 
a  few  minutes,  this  syrup  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
plate,  and  then,  after  a  second  draining,  the  plate  is 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  dark  frame.  This  method  of 
preytaration  yields  a  film  of  such  exquisite  sensitive- 
news  that  Mr.  Lyte  has  succeeded  in  taking  by  its 
means  dupe  sailing  and  waves  breaking.  In  a  warm 
climate  a  ptato  thus  prepared  will  not  keep  its  great 
sensitiveness  for  more  than  an  hour,  but,  in  England, 
intitanteneouH  pictures  may  be  taken  after  four  or  five 
hours  keeping.  Pyrogalhc  acid  is  to  be  used  for  de- 
veloping. 

Under  some  conditions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
and  collodion,  the  addition  of  glycyrrhizine  to  the  for- 
mer acts  as  a  powerful  accelerating  agent  The  best 
land  of  collodion  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  co- 
)ourhr*s  cadmium  one,  neutral,  or  slightly  acid  to  test 
paper,  and  giving  a  tolerably  creamy  film.  The  ni- 
of  silver  bath  is  to  be  made  in  the  following 


Frwd  mtratp  of  silver 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Alcoholic  solution  of 
(strength  5  imiiiis 

Aloiaol   

Glacial  acetic  acid... 
Water 


aiycyrrhixias  j 
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More  than  extra  care  will  be  required  in  working 
witlt  glycyrrhizine  in  the  bath  The  secsatrreneas 
of  the  film  is  so  much  increased,  that  drewnstaneatr 
which  would  have  been  without  effect  in  the  ordinary 
proceaB,  will  here  give  rise  to  stains  and  markings. 
Vertical  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  dipper  are 
liable  to  be  produced,  if  the  plate  be  not  moved 
Up  and  down  several  times  whilst  in  the  bath. 
The  plates  should  also  be  drained,  and  the  excess  of 
bath  solution  blotted  off  the  back  with  filtering  paper, 
otherwise,  peculiar  wavy  markings  are  liable  to  be 
produced  Dust  and  insoluble  particles  floating  about 
in  the  collodion,  or  any  of  the  solutions,  carefully  as 
they  should  be  avoided  in  any  photographic  process, 
must,  in  this  case,  be  especially  guarded  against.  Even 
with  every  precaution  to  insure  success,  the  operator  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  occasional  failures  when  working 
with  glycyrrhurino  in  the  bath.  The  whole  action  of 
this  resin-sugar  is  veiled  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 
(To  to  continued.) 


1  drachm. 

8  „ 
10  minims. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  cadmium  must  each 
be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  and  then 
mixed  and  agitated  until  the  precipitated  iodide  of 
silver  has  rodiasolved  in  the  nitrate  of  silver,  then  add 
the  glycyrrhizine,  acid,  and  alcohol,  and,  lastly,  the 
remainder  ol  the  water.  It  should  be  filtered  before 
using. 

If  it  ho  wished  to  add  tho  glycyrrhizine  to  an  old 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  it  can  be  effected  as  follows:— 
add  the  required  quantity  of  alcoholic  solution  to  the 
bath,  and,  after  well  shaking  them  together,  coat  a 
glass  plate  thickly  on  both  sides  with  collodion,  plunge 
it  in  the  bath,  and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  about 
twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  remove  it ; 
filter  the  bath  through  fine  filtering-paper,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  use. 

The  proper  kind  of  developing  solution  to  use  for 
this  purpose,  is  one  containing  less  acetic  acid  than 
If  there  be  more  than  10  or  15  minims  to  the 
the  negative  will  be  wanting  in  vigour  and 
density,  the  acid  having  too  retarding  an  effect  on  the 
reducing  power  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  A  little  alcohol 
be  added  if  necessary,  to  make  the  aofariun  flow 
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IV. — G ENSEAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  PnOTOOItAPTIT. 

Q.  What  does  the  art  of  photography  comprehend  ? 

A.  The  art  of  photography  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
operations  of  which  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  picture  by  the 
action  of  light. 

Q.  Upon  wh.it  principles  do  these  operations  depend. 

A.  \\  liatever  may  be  the  peculiar  process  of  photw^rsphy 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  seusitire  surface;  that  is 
to  say,  a  surface  which  is  readily  affected  by  the  chemical 
action  of  light. 

Q.  What  arc  the  sensitive  surfaces  generally  employed  ? 

A.  A  chemical  combination  of  silver  with  other  different 
bodies,  chiofly  i»dint,  bromine,  chlorine,  &o.  The  iodide  of 
silver  is  tho  most  important ;  bat  when  employed  alone,  the 
action  of  the  light  is  slow,  and  it  is  preferable,  ou  this  ac- 
count, to  use  it  in  connection  with  other  salts  of  silver,  such 
as  bromide,  chloride,  cyanide,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  By  this 
means  the  chemical  effects  produced  by  light  are  Increased 
in  rapidity. 

Q.  What  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  different  kinds  of 
sensitive  preparat  ions  ? 

A.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those 
which  produce  a  picture  solely  by  the  action  of  the  light, 
without  requiring  any  subsequent  development;  and  thuse 
which,  after  being  exposed  to  the  light,  require  to  bo  de- 
velop*! by  the  application  of  other  claajiical  action. 

Q.  How  may  a  picture  be  produced  by  the  sole  action  of 
the  light  on  tho  sensitive  surface  V 

A.  The  chloride  of  silver  impregnated  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  used  in  a  dry  slate,  is  capable,  by  the  sole 
action  of  the  light,  of  producing  pictures  of  great  vigour  and 
intensity.  1  • 

Q.  Is  this  the  sensitive  surface  commonly  employed  ? 

A.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  obtaining  proofs  technically 
termed  positive*.  As  it  is  relatively  slow  in  action,  it  is  not 
used  in  the  camera. 

Q.  What  preparation  is  used  for  obtaining  those  pictures 
which  have  to  be  afterwards  developed? 

A.  Iodide  of  silver  is  generally  employed,  to  which  is 
added  some  other  salt  of  silver,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  surface  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Q.  Isa  surface  so  prepared  rapidly  acted  upon  by  the  light? 

A.  It  is  ao  extremely  sensitive  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
fe*«r*t  ordinary  rays,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
taking  victim*  "in  the  camera. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  sensitive  coating  affected  by  light  during  the 
process  of  preparation  ? 

A.  Tito  sensitive  coating  for  positives  or  negatives  must 
always  be  prepared  in  a  room  from  which  the  chemical  rays 
are  excluded.  When  so  prepared,  the  plate,  paper,  or  glass 
on  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  placed  in  I " 
for  its  reception,  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect? 

A.  The  action  begins  immediately;  producing 
,tural  result,  whites,  blacks,  and  half  tones,  the 


i  a  rapidity  proportionate  to 

of  the  light. 

Q.  How  long  most  the 
it  is  affected  by  the  light  ? 

A.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  preparation  ;  it  is  very  short  for  the  collodion  plate,  and 
longer  for  the  albumcnised  paper.  Even  when  the  prepara- 
tion used  is  precisely  the  same,  the  time  varies  according  to 
the  intensity  of  thoUght.  In  this,  - 
the  operator. 
Q.  Has  the  operator  simply  to  t 

t  of  light  and  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation  ? 
in  taking  a  picture  in  the  camera,  the  operator  must 
i  in  mind  the  colour  of  the  object  to  bo  photographed,  its 
from  the  camera,  and  the  colour  as  well  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it. 

Q.  Is  a  picture  taken  in  the  camera  visible  immediately  on 
being  taken  from  the  camera  ? 

A.  The  images  obtain* I  in  the  camera  are  usually  invisible 
until  they  are  developed  by  another  process.   The  chemical 
for  this  purpose  are  very  numerous ; 


of  iron,  mercury,  &c. 

Q.  How  is  this  operation  of  developing  the  picture  or 
imago  to  be  performed  ? 

A.  The  operation  must  take  place  in  a  room  from  which 
the  chemical  rays  are  excluded,  and  the  process  must  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care  in  order  that  it  may  be  arrested  at 
tluj  proper  moment,  which  can  only  bo  ascertained  by 
experience. 

Q.  After  the  picture  is  developed,  is  it  affected  by  the 
action  of  light? 

A.  The  surface  retaining  its  sensitiveness  would  lmme- 
diately  blacken  on  being  exposed  to  the  light ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  its  sensitiveness. 

Q.  How  can  this  be  effected  ? 

A.  The  operation  is  accomplished  in  two  ways ;  the  pre- 
paration may  be  rendered  insensitive,  and  that  portion 
which  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  picture  may 
be  removed ;  the  second  process,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best,  consists  in  completely  eliminating  all  the 
unchanged  sensitive  coating. 

Q.  I  tow  can  this  be  done? 

A.  By  the  employment  of  an  agent  capable  of  dissolving 
the  part  of  the  sensitive  coating  not  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
without  affecting  the  picture. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  solvent  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  Hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  operation  is  termed  fixing 
the  proof.  The  pictures  are  then  washed  and  dried,  and  if 
the  different  operations  have  been  performed  with  proper 
care,  they  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Corrcsponbciitt 


Mimosroptc  Pitotooiuptit.— M.  A.  Bertsch  ha*  succeeded 
<n  reproducing,  by  photography,  tho  parasite  of  the  parasite  of 
the  bee,  by  magnifying  it  1.000  diameters,  that  is  to  say, 
1,000,000  times  in  surface.  This  acarus,  says  the  Patrie,  un- 
known hitherto,  ii  covered  with  a  superior  carapace  in  form  of 
an  arched  roof.  Its  claws,  armed  with  air-holes  and  sharp 
claws,  euahlo  it  to  fix  itself  in  a  powerful  manner  upon  the 
microscopic  insect  which  carries  it  about,  and  at  tho  exponso  of 
the  feebleness  of  which  it  feeds  itself.  In  the  mysteries  ot  crea- 
tion, where  ceases  these  strongs  series  of  the  infinitely  small  ? 


[Several . 

the  above  subject.  Whilst  we  beg  to  otter  our  thanks  to  all, 
we  have  solected  tho  following  extract",  as  being  likely  to  inte- 
rest our  readers.]  , 

Sir, — If  any  of  the  following  suggestions,  taken  with  the 
many  others  you  will  doubtless  receive,  are  of  the  least  use, 
I  am  fully  repaid.  Every  place  mentioned  I  have 
visited  on  foot.  , 

To  Watford  by  alow  train:  alight  at  Bushey 
(aot  going  into  the  town  of  Watford),  then  westward  to 
Hamper  Mill,  on  theColne  (a  gem),  an  extensive  view,  looking 
towards  the  north-west  from  a  field  opposite  the  entrance 
gate ;  then  southwards,  towards  Pinner,  from  a  field  near 
the  residence  of  airs,  blaran,  may  be  seen  westward  Ruidip 
Common  and  Reservoir ;  proceed  still  towards  Pinner,  from 
the  carriage  drive  of  Mr.  Faulkes  (the  outer  gates  aro 
generally  open),  Epsom  race  stand,  distant  forty  miles, 
may  be  seen ;  then  to  Pinner  station,  and  so  home. 

Or,  having  reached  Hammr  Mill,  cross  two  fields,  and 
over  a  style  into  Moor  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ebury  (all 
public  walk),  from  a  spot  near  the  house  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent view  north-east ;  then,  leaving  tho  park  by  the  south- 
west lodge,  is  a  very  extensive  view  looking  west. 

Then  to  Kickmansworth,  and  home  by  the  Watford  sta- 
tion, from  which  there  are  late  trains. 

N.  B.  Thirty-six  gallons  of  table  beer  are  every  day 
placed  in  the  market-place  of  tho  village  of  Bickmana- 
worth,  pro  bono  publico. 

Or  to  Watford  station,  thence  to  Cashiobury,  tho  scat  of 
Earl  Essex,  through  which  there  is  a  public  path.  To  seo 
the  beech  trees  alone  would  repay  ono  for  a  journey  of  500 
miles.  There  are  charming  little  bits  towards 
Bushey  Heath,  Crorly  Green,  Chorky-wootl  Common. 

Or  go  by  train  to  Bromley,  Kent,  then  by  public  convey- 
ance towards  Sevenoaks,  alight  at  the  PolAUl  Arms  on 
Malmscott  hill,  and  revel  for  a  long  day  in  the  beauties  of 
the  most  lovely  scenery,  and  home  by  same  route. 

Or  alight  at  the  turnpike  gate  at  l'ratt's  Bottom,  walk  to 
Knockholt,  and  get  admission  to  Cheveuing,  the  scat  of 
Ixnrd  Stanhope ;  'tis  thrown  open  every  Wednesday  after 
one.  Then  go  and  count  the  Knockholt  beeches  till  dinner 
time,  and  get  back  to  Pratta  Bottom  in  time  to  catch  tho 
coach. 

Or,  being  at  Bromley,  go  fall  public)  across  Sir  S.  Scott's 
Park,  Bonner's  Park,  or  to  the  best  cricket  ground  in  Eng- 
land, Chis'ehurst ;  have  a  peep  at  the  Church,  and  return  by 
the  road  passing  through  Widmore;  these  latter  famous, 
teste  the  works  ol  Mr.  A.  Melluish,  Mr.  B.  Smith,  and  others. 

Then  there  are  not  a  few,  engaged  all  the  week  in  Loudon, 
who  go  by  early  train  to  Ej*om,  and  walk  over  the  Mickbarn- 
downs  to  Box-hill  or  Dorking,  have  dinner,  and  homo  by 
train  through  Beigate,  and  they  can  testify  to  the  beautiful 
views  they  saw,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels  to  the  huge 
dinners  they  ate. 

A  walk  from  Gadstonc  to  Rcigate  passes  many  beautiful 
places.    The  Rook's-nost  at  Gadstone,  Nuffield, 
ley.  all  rich  with  quaint  old  chimneys  and  gables. 

Or  go  to  Abbey- wood  station,  by  conveyance  to  Bexley 
Heath,  walk  to  Bexley,  then  by  North  Cray  Church  to  Foot's- 
cray ;  but  a  visit  to  this  country  particularly  requires  in- 
quiry about  conveyances,  which  aro  usually  in  a  transition 
state.  There  is  most  beautiful  foliage  at  Foot's-cray  Place 
Lord  Bexleys),  and  also  beautiful  spots  on  the  river 
Vouch. 

Or  go  to  Ponders  End  station,  walk  to  Chingford,  then 
through  a  part  of  Epping  Forest  to  Woodford. 

Or  to  Staines,  see  rectory-house,  Ankerwykc  yewa,  &c, 
cross  the  bridge,  and  go  by  Old  Windsor  to  Windsor. 
18<A  September,  18d«.  Sabsh  O.  W 
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Sib, — Permit  me  to  mention  a 
don,  which  I  think  would  bo  aval 


•  Lon- 

'  available  to  the  photographer. 
The  first  I  shall  name  is  Dartford.  The  camera  might 
be  placed  close  to  the  railway  station.  The  view  would 
comprise  a  portion  of  the  river  Darwent,  bat  more  like  a 
Ma*  than  a  river,  with  a  good  deal  of  pretty  weed  floating 
in  the  water,  and  picturesquely  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with 
willows  and  other  trees,  many  of  them  drooping  over  the 
water.  At  a  short  distance  would  be  seen  a  very  extensive 
building,  a  paper  manufactory.  I  would  suggest  a  walk 
1  Maidstone,  including  ParuTey  Park,  and 


Cobham  Hall,  the  Medway,  and  the  hop  gardens  (when  ap- 
proaching ripeness).  This  I  propose  surveying,  as  also  the 
country  between  Dartford  and  Sevcnoaks',  which,  I  am 
told,  abounds  with  antiquated  houses  and  country  scenery. 
1  propewe  alxo  a  walk  from  Woolwich  to  Erith.  There  is  a 
pretty  bit  between  Abbey-wood  station  and  Beadon-well, 
but  it  is  all  up  hill,  and  I  found  a  fly  from  the  station 
very  acceptable  (it  carried  five,  and  cost  two  shillings  and 
sixpence).  I  was  not  able  to  photograph  this,  as  I  had  an 
engagement  a  little  farther  on.  Purflset  appears  very  pretty 
from  the  water,  and  I  have  no  doubt  several  good  views 


Carshalton  church  and  West  Croydon 
there  are  various  picturesque  views ;  Carshalton  parsonage 
and  Wandle  seen  from  near  the  church,  the  road  to  Bed- 
dington,  Beddington  church,  churchyard,  house  and  park, 
with  crows*  nests,  the  Wandle,  clear  stream  weeds,  felled 
timber,  &c,  Wootten  Mill,  on  the  Wandle,  towards  West 
Croydon. 

Wimbledon  Park,  approached  from  the  station,  would  be 
a  o  me  t  place  to  take  some  views  of  foliage. 

Doubt  leas  the  towing  path  between  Hampton  Court  and 
Weybridge  would  be  available,  keeping  the  camera  away 
front  the  water's  edge,  in  order  to  allow  the  towing  horses 
to  pass,  otherwise  both  photographer  and  camera  might  per- 
form an  involuntary  summersault  on  the  slack  rope. 

On,  and  between  Clapham  and  Wandsworth  Common,  one 
or  two  views  might  be  taken,  though,  as  far  a*  I  have  seen 
it,  not  equal  to  Hornsey  for  the  camera. 

Norbury  Park  and  t  lie  Mole  may  be  said  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  wooded  scenery.  The  parts  I  know  are  between  one 
and  two  miles  from  the  Box-hill  station.  A  good  view  of 
Box-hill  can  be  had  a  very  short  distance  north  of  the 


From  photographs  I  have  seen,  i 
the  topography,  1  should  judge 
good  deal  would  be  found  to  suit 


The  view  from  the  terrace,  or  from  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Richmond  (or  park  if  allowed),  may  bo  mentioned,  but  I 
am  not  very  sanguine  that  it  would  form  a  pleasing  camera 
picture.  If  a  sufficient  breadth  of  country  were  taken  to 
form  a  panorama,  the  effect  would  be  improved,  but  this,  I 
think,  could  only  be  properly  done  with  a  panoramic  camera, 
not  adapted  to  the  tourist  of  a  day. 

I  understand  that  Perivale  church  is  the  very  picture  of  a 
country  church,  and  ought  to  be  photographed.    1  have  not 

i  and  what  I  have  read  of 
that  about  St,  Albans  a 
suit  the  camera.   I  have  the 
treat  in  store. 

One  day  I  mounted  Muswcll  Hill,  from  Hornsey,  and 
passing  the  road-side  inn,  with  pond  in  front,  kept  to  the 
right,  and  getting  over  a  style,  or  between  some  poets,  I 
found  an  excellent  view  of  the  new  County  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum at  Colney  Hatch  from  the  fields.  It  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Robertson's  views  of  Constantinople. 

There  is  much  ground  about  Hampstead  Heath  that  the 
photographer  might  occupy.  Mr.  Archer  once  told  me  tlwt 
on  a  clear  morning,  and  early,  the  Crystal  Pakice  might  be 
seen  from  the  heath,  with  St.  Paul's,  as  it  were,  in  a 
valley  beneath.  There  is  a  secluded  nook  almost  closed  in 
with  timber  north  of  Highgate  pouds,  on  the  east  aide  of 
"  j  available  on  an  exceedingly  bright 


owe  trees  that  would  form  good 

separate  studies. 

I  saw  a  maguificcnt  view,  by  Archer,  taken  in  Eltham 
Park,  but  I  believe  it  was  by  extraordinary  favour  that  ha 
gained  admittance. 

The  scenery  is  rather  hilly  and  wild  about  Buckhurat  Hill, 
between  Woodford  and  Loughton.  There  is  a  curious  oak, 
split  in  two  parts,  both  living,  T 


told  me  that  between 


ford,  and  the  Bald  Faced  Stag. 

I  propose  investigating  Chigwell-row,  Hainault  Forest, 
starting  from  Woodford  station. 

There  are  some  pretty  bite  of  the  New  River,  castellated 
engine  house,  &a,  along  the  "  Green  Lanes,"  running  north 
from  Highbury-park,  Stoke  Newington,  and  the  new  church. 
Stoke  Newington,  would  form  a  good  interior  view,  I  should 
think,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  being  foliated,  and  there 
being  carved  work  about  the  chancel. 

There  are  many  days  on  which  fine  views  might  be  taken 
about  London ;  for  instance,  St.  Paul's,  and  each  bank  of  the 
river,  and  bridges ;  from  Southwark  bridge,  a  very 
spot,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Temple  gardens;  Somerset 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  from  Waterloo  and  H 
ford  bridges;  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  river  bank,  and 
Westminster  bridge,  with  a  glimpse  of  Lambeth  palace,  in 
one  view,  from  the  Strand  end  of  Hungerfbrd  bridge.  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  one  magnificent 
and  we  have  had  very  many  such  days. 

At  low  water  I  think  a  venturesome  photographer  i 
take  good  views  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament from  the  middle  of  the  river.  There  are  a  few  dry 
spota^  Let  him  be  provided  with  fishing  boots,  and  a  boat 

"fnmymcntion  that  I  find  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Archer's 
camera  an  excellent  one  for  working  wet  collodion  in  the 
open  air,  as  it  enables  me  to  dispense  with  a  tent.  The  only 
chemicals  I  carry  are  collodion,  silver  bath,  and  developer, 
with  a  bath  of  common  water  to  dip  the  plate  in  after  de- 
veloping. Mr.  Archer  did  all  his  pictures  so,  and  they  are 
equal  to  any.  His  improved  plate  box  is  a  capital  contriv- 
ance, each  plate  rcste  in  a  separate  cell,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  an  ordinary  dork  slide,  resting  on  the  corners  ouly. 
There  is  also  a  plan  of  ventilating  the  camera,  which  k 

Sit  in  hot  weather,  and  prevents  the  vapour  of  ether 
inhaled.    I  inclose  a  print  from  a  negative,  over-ex- 
which  I  took  last  year,  on  Good  Friday,  the  only 
whole  holiday  of  the  London  man  of  business.   That  day 
this  year  was  unfortunately  too  windy  for  outdoor  operations. 
20<A  September,  1858.  W.  £.  II. 


TO  REMOVE  THE  BLACK  VARXIsn  FROM  GLASS  POSITIVES. 
— TO  OBTAIN  STRONGLY  PRIM  is. i  NEGATIVES  FROM 
FAINT  GLASS  POSITIVES. 

Edinburgh,  September  27 A,  1858. 

Sir*,— Your  idea  of  a  weekly  photographic  newspaper  ap- 
pears undoubtedly  the  right  thing  at  the  present  time,  a 
time  far  too  advanced  for  the  slow  pace  of  the  monthly 
journals ;  very  good  in  their  way,  douhtlem,  but  that  way, 
a  way  necessarily  obstructive  of  all  activity  in  correspond- 
ence,— no  mean  agent  in  promoting  the  development  of  any 
science ; — so  I  not  only  wish  you,  but  consider  that  by  your 
right  decision,  you  have  already  more  than  half  achieved  an 
eminent  success. 

Even  in  your  three  first  numbers,  your  answers  to  querists 
have  thrown  much  light  on  some  of  my  own  difficulties ; 
while  again  some  of  their  questions  have  indicated  one  or 
two  points  where  my  private  experience  might  be  useful  to 
them.  Thus,  in  "  Removing  die  Black  Varmith  from  (JUtss 
Positives,"  I  would  at  once  say,  use  chloroform — methylated 
chloroform  for  cheapness ;  it  acts  like  magic,  for  no  sooner 
has  the  plate  been  immersed  in  a  flat  dish  of  the  fluid,  than 
the  black  varnish  liquefies,  and  flows  off  as  if  it  had  never 
been  solid.  Thick  lumps  of  the  varnish  about  the  edges 
give  a  little  more  trouble,  but  they,  too,  yield  in  not  many 
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mare  seconds,  and  to  Dimple  contact  with  the  fluid,  without 
any  mechanical  rubbing.  Out  of  some  seventy  plates  black 
varnished  six  months  previously  only  two  went  wrong,  and 
those  from  my  trying  the  effect  of  a  wash  of  distilled  water 
after  the  chloroform.  The  moment  the  water  touched  the 
collodion  film,  it  loosened  and  floated  off;  but  as  long  as 
chloroform  only  Is  used,  yon  may  treat  the  plate  in  any  way 
without  the  smallest  danger  of  injuring  the  collodion. 

When  the  above  opaque  positives  were  thus  brought  back 
to  their  primitive  state  of  transparent  negatives,  they  were 
far  too  faint  to  print  from.  How,  then,  to  intensify  them  ? 
On  a  few  I  trial  a  pyrogallic  developer  and  silver,  but  its 
precipitation  was  so  very  unequal,  and  there  was  such  con- 
tinual floating  off  of  parts  of  the  picture  under  the  action  of 
the  watery  solution,  that  I  soon  abandoned  that,  and  availed 
*  what  is  in  other  cases  a  natural  difficulty,  viz.,  the 
of  lights  and  shadows  under  continued  photo- 
On  this  principle,  from  the  original  very 
negative,  was  made  a  transparent  positive 
on  glass,  stronger  in  every  way  in  its  lights  and  shades; 
and  from  that  again  was  made  a  second  negative,  when  the 
black  parts  could  be  brought  up  to  such  density  as  to  print, 
if  necessary,  perfect  whites. 

One  of  the  (dates  in  the  photographically  illustrated  book 
recently  produced  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  "Teneriffe,  an 
Astronomers  Experiment,"  was  printed  from  such  a  second 
negative,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  taken  through  the  medium 
of  a  transparent  positive  from  a  first  negative,  which  had 
actually  passed  the  several  earlier  months  of  its  existence  as  an 
opaque  positive,  backed  np  with  black  varnish,  and  mounted 
on  a  mahogany  board,  and  it  was  weak  even  then.  Never- 
theless 2,000  paper  copies  have  been  already  printed  from  it 
through  means  of  its  ••  second  negative,"  and  the  public 
demand  will  alone  settle  how  many  more  copies  may  still 
betaken.    C.  P.  S. 

IJbatograpjw  Jlotes  anb  (Qiurus. 


OF  FIXntKG  THE  FOCAL  LENGTH  OF 


Sir,— Can  yon  tell  me  an  easy  way  to  find  the  length  of 

focus  of  a  view  lens? 

I  purchased  a  large-angled  stereoscopic  lens,  the  focal 
length  of  which  was  stated  to  be  3j|  inches,  thinking 
it  would  work  quicker.    Now,  I  liad  been  using  a  4J 


[  should  have  to  get  a  new  and 
shorter  one:  however,  I  fitted  the  !ij  lens  on  a  temporary 
front,  and  found  on  focussing  a  distant  building  (hut  my 
present  camera  would  do,  and  that  the  distance  from  the 
ground  glass  to  the  lens  was  between  4  and  5  inches.  I  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  been  between  3  and  4,  if  the  focus 
of  the  lens  was  3 J  inches.  If  you  can  give  me  any  advice 
on  the  subject  in  the  next  number  of  the  "News,"  I  shall 
feel  very  greatly  obliged.  J.  N. 

(Perhaps  the  following  paper,  which  was  communi- 
cated some  time  a^o  to  the  MonUJ y  Notice*  of  tlie 
Attremomicai  Society,  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  may 
prove  useful  to  many  of  our  readers  :— 

"The  determination  of  the  focal  length  of  a  small 
convex  lens  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  at 
least  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur.  Not  only  is*  the 
process  of  direct  measurement  a  delicate  and  somcwliat 
troublesome  one,  but  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it 
in  complicated  with  uncertainties,  arising  from  the 
amount  of  spherical  aberration,  which,  with  a  large 
angle  of  aperture,  may  have  a  considerable  effect,  from 
the  thickness  of  the  lens,  and  from  the  difference  of 
the  measure  from  tho  centre  and  from  the  margin  of 


"  These  difficulties,  it  is  true,  are  avoided,  as  to  the 
usual  object  of  such  measurements,  by  the  employment 
of  the  dynameter,  or  any  equivalent  oontrivauoe  by 
which  the  focal  image  is  measured  instead  of  the  food 
length  :  but,  as  these  optical  means  are  not  always 
at  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  explain  a 
mode  of  measurement  practised  by  myself  very  suc- 
cessfully more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  requisite 
apparatus,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  will  be  described  in 
its  original  simplicity  ;  a  little  ingenuity  would  easily 
improve  it,  but  even  in  its  first  rude  trial  it  was  found 
adequate  to  ite  object'. — 

"Three  pieces  of  cork  are  perforated  by  a  knitting* 
needle,  so  as  to  slide  along  it  To  the  centre  one  is 
attached,  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  ite  axis  paral- 
lel to  tho  knitting-needle,  the  lens  to  be  measured ;  in 
each  of  the  others  is  inserted  a  piece  of  a  sewiug- 
needle,  with  the  point  uppermost,  and  having  ite  length 
so  regulated,  that  a  line  joining  these  points  would 
pass,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  through  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  The  cork  discs  carrying  these  needles  are  then 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  till  the  inverted  image 
of  the  one  needle's  point,  formed  by  rays  jwtwing 
through  the  lens,  is  seen  coincident  and  equally  distinct 
with  the  other  needle's  point,  when  both  are  viewed  at 
once  through  a  tolerably  strong  magnifier  applied  to 
the  eye,  and  directed  towards  the  lens.  Then,  if  the 
needles'  points  are  sensibly  equi-distant  on  each  side 
of  the  lens— a  condition  which  can  be  sufficiently 
attained  in  course  of  a  few  trials — it  is  evident  that 
they  occupy  the  conjugate  foci ;  and  tho  distance  ls> 
tween  them  being  carefully  measured  with  compasses, 
will  be,  as  a  very  simple  proposition  in  optics  will  show, 
four  timet  the  amount  of  0*  focal  length  of tlte  lent  for 
parallel  rays. 

"The  apparent  defect  of  this  method  is  thouncertainty 
whether  tho  points,  when  the  image  of  ono  is  formed 
close  to  the  other,  are  equi -distant  from  tho  lens,  tho 
setting  of  which,  or  its  form,  unless  equally  convex  on 
each  side,  may  render  actual  measurement  unsatis- 
factory. A  brief  and  simple  calculation,  however,  will 
show,  that  any  uncertainty  in  the  focal  length  for 
parallel  rays  arising  from  this  source  of  error,  would 
bo  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  conjugate  foci,  that  tho 
needle-points  would  be  obviously  and  unmistakably  out 
of  their  proper  places — that  is,  at  very  sensibly  unequal 
distances  from  the  lens — before  the  resulting  focal 
length  would  be  materially  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  advantages  of  this  method  arc  easily  to  bo 
recognised.  All  errors  are  eliminated  which»arise  from 
spherical  aberration,  the  thickneas  of  the  lens,  or  tho 
difference  l>etwecn  tho  length  of  the  marginal  and  that 
of  the  central  ray;  and  the  quantity  actually  measured 
being  four  times  greater  than  the  final  result,  intro- 
duces into  the  latter  a  microscopical  precision,  while 
tho  actual  process  of  measurement  requires  nothing  but 
a  careful  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  littlo  experience,  to 
insure  a  degree  of  accuracy  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes."] 

KEMEBY  FOR  FoooT  PICTCRKS. 

Plumstead,  '27 Ik  September,  1868. 
Srn,— As  you  arc  so  kind  as  to  answer  the  queries  of  your 
correspondents  in  the  "  PHOToaRawnc  News,"  I  have 
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iaten  the  liberty  to  ask  yon  if  yon  can  give  me  any  idea  as 
to  the  cause  of  a  certain  fogginess  which  I  get  upon  glass 
positives  ?  I  am  but  a  young  beginner,  and  have  not  as  yet 
•ncnipted  to  manufacture  my  own  chemicals,  hut  purchase 
them  from  a  party  who  is  a  fellow  workman,  and  a  very  good 
amateur.  If  I  am  copying  prints  or  engravings,  which  I 
fix  against  a  wall  which  runs  due  east  and  west,  I  get  really 
~  copies,  no  matter  how  much  black  there  may  be  in 
em ;  out  when  I  attempt  a  portrait,  for  which  I  am 
to  use  a  van!,  with  the  sitter's  face  towards  the  vent. 
or  dark  parts  of  the  picture  are  invariably 
foggy.  I  at  first  thought  it  was  the  lens,  and 
fixed  a  diaphragm  between  the  two  lenses  in  the  centre  of  the 
tubing :  out  still  the  fogging  continued.  I  have  since 
blacked  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  camera  and  tubing 
with  a  dead  black.  The  next  thing  I  tried  was  to  have  my 
bath  tested ;  that  was  correct.  1  have  since  had  a  new 
stock  of  solutions,  but  it  is  of  no  use,  the  fogging  is  still 
there,  so  that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it 
If  you,  air,  can  give  me  any  help  in  my  dilemma,  you  will 


IP 


An  Amateur. 

P.  S. — The  yard  I  work  in  is  very  light,  and  has  a  window 
on  the  north  side,  upon  which  the  sun  shines  from  about 
eleven  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  but  I  have  screened  that.  Can 
you,  air,  at  the  same  time,  give  me  a  recipe  for  a  good 
developing  solution  for  glass  positives? 

[We  should  recommend  our  correspondent  to  try 
first  the  following  experiment ; — Trepans  a  plate  j  and 
oiler  keeping  it  exposed  in  the  dark  room  (which  must 
be  kept  closed  during  the  time)  for  five  minutes,  pour 
the  developing  solution  on,  and  proceed  as  if  a  picture 
were  being  developed  ;  fix  and  wash  as  usual,  and  then 
bring  the  plate  to  the  light  and  examine  for  fog.  If 
there  be  any,  the  fault  will  arise  from  the  chemicals 
being  impure,  or  the  dark  room  not  sufficiently 
dark  ;  and  a  re]tetition  of  the  experiment,  with  further 
precautions  against  the  ingress  of  white  light,  will  soon 
show  which  is  to  blame.  If,  however,  the  plate  shows 
no  signs  of  fogging,  the  fault  must  lie  in  the  camera, 
or  arrangement  of  light.  Try  if  the  camera  is  light 
tight  by  the  method  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  12,  and  if  it 
stands  these  tests,  follow  the  plan  given  in  answer  to 
«' No  Eyes,"  voLi  p.  3C] 


ON  PBINTING  POSITIVES. 

Dear  Sib.— A  novice  in  photography  has  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  colour  for  his  positive  proofs ; 
his  bath  gives  generally  a  light  brown,  occasionally  approach- 
ing to  slate  colour,  but  ho  wishes  to  obtain  a  deep  rich 
chocolate.  I  give  yon  the  form  of  the  bath  used.  You  may 
from  this  suggest  whether  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  colour 
Would  you  seek  for  the  failure  in  the  manipulation, 
want  of  purity  in  the  chloride  of  gold?   I  confess  I 
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'  you  could  offer  a  word  of 
1  f ue  Photoobaphic  K: 


next  number 
you  would 


News,"  I 

Novice. 

*  [The  above  formula  is  a  very  good  one,  with  the 


exception  of  the  addition  of  the 
we  do  not  recommend. 

Obtaining  good  rich  brown  prints  docs  not  so  much 
depend  upon  the  toning  bath,  as  upon  the  strength  of 
the  salting  and  silver  baths.  Use  a  30  grain  solution 
of  salt,  and  1 20  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  pictures  will  be  very  brilliant  and  vigorous,  whether 
the  toning  and  fixing  be  performed  in  the  above  bath, 
or  as  recommended  at  vol.  L  p.  33.  We  are  inclined 
to  recommend  the  latter  formula.] 


SiR,-T  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will 
glycyrrhMne  is?  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  substance 
in  the  composition  of  which  sugar  enters,  but  beyond  that 
fact  I  am  in  ignorance ;  besides,  how  and  in  what  stage  of 
the  process  is  it  used?  Alasco. 

{GlycyiThizino  is  an  organio  compound,  half  resin, 
half  sugar,  but  not  susceptible  of  fermentation.  It  has 
a  great  tendency  to  enter  into  combination  with 
and  unites  with  the  alkalies 
pounds  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  prepared  as 
follows  : — Make  a  concentrated  decoction  of  liquorice 
root,  strain  the  solution  from  the  woody  fibre,  and  then 
add  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  no  more  precipitate 
falls.  Filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  on  the  filter 
with  a  little  cold  water  until  the  filtrate  is  free  from 
any  acid  reaction  ;  then  dissolve  the  precipitate  (which 
is  impure  glycyrrhizine)  in  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  glycjTrhizine  will  be  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  transparent  brownish 
mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  especially 
if  acidulated,  more  so  in  hot  water,  and  very  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  leaves  a  dis- 
agreeable bitterness  in  the  mouth.  It  was  first  em- 
ployed in  photography  by  Mr.  Hardwich.  See  answer 
to  G.  R,  voL  L  p.  3d,  and  the  i 
Agcnta"  in  the  present  number.] 

BACKGROUND  WITH  TJGnT  CENTRE. 

Mr.  Editoh, — I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  favour  your 
informing  me  what  is  the  bent  background  I  can  use  for 
general  purposes?  I  saw  a  negative  from  Ilennah 
Kent's  the  other  day,  that  had  a  nice  artistic  light 
about  the  head.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  La  accompli* 
I  have  generally  used  one  painted  in  distemper,  and  1 
tried  to  paint  in  a  light  on  the  background,  but  it  did  not 
answer.  Is  there  any  peculiar  way  to  throw  a  liyht  on  it? 
I  thought  of  having  a  background  of  thin  material,  with  a 
round  window  behind  it.  Do  you  think  it  will  answer? 
I  have  so  seldom  seen  good  backgrounds  in  pictures,  that  I 
take  it  there  must  be  some  secret  in  it.  i  read  in  a 
contemporary  of  having  a  dark  curtain  to  draw,  but  that 
would  not  give  a  halo.  If  you  can  givo  me  any  information 
on  the  subject  in  your  next  paper,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a 
gr/cftt  favour* 

In  all  the  papers  I  have  read  on  photography,  and  they 
are  nearly  all  the  works  published,  I  ltavc  not  seen  any  really 
good  information  about  background,  which  would  be 
useful  to  both  amateurs  and  professionals.         J.  B.  P. 

[The  effect  of  light  behind  tho  head  of  a  sitter  may 
be  easily  produced  in  tho  following  way : — Take  the 
portrait  with  a  very  light  background  behind  it,  and 
after  printing  a  positive  from  it,  place  the  latter,  before 
fixing,  in  the  printing  frame,  and  cover  the  whole 
of  the  figure  with  opaque  paper,  cut  roughly  out  of  the 
proper  size,  and  pasted  on  the  glass ;  then  arrange. 
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wool  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  so  that  the 
light  may  be  obscured  to  the  required  extont,  and 
again  expose  to  light  A  little  care  is  required,  but 
tho  result  is  well  worth  it  We  believe  there  are 
other  methods  of  producing  a 
not  in  possession  of  the  modu. 

DI8PO8IJCO  OF  POSITIVE  PRINTO. 

Df.au  Sir, — I  am  an  amateur  in  the  photographic  art; 
and  having  seen  in  your  first  three  numbers  the  hind  and 
also  practical  manner  in  which  you  have  answered  numerous 
correspondents,  I  am  emboldened  to  tax  your  courtesy  my- 
self, merely  pleading  as  an  excuse  a  "  Constant  Subscriber." 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  so  placed  in  life  that  I  can 
afford  the  numerous  trifling  expenses  in  the  prosecution  of 
tho  art  without  an  equivalent  remuneration,  merely  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  working  stock  and  apparatus, 

I  have  a  stock  by  me  of  positive  prints,  printed  from 
various  negatives,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  a  very  good  quality. 
Can  you  tell  mo  how  I  may  dispose  of  copies,  bo  that  I  can 
clear  my  working  expenses? 

If  you  could,  in  your  press  of  business,  find  time  to  tell 
me  who  are  buyers  of  those  articles,  and  about  the  prices 
given,  you  will  indeed  oblige 

Your  olxxlieiit  servant  and  well-wisher, 

Photo. 

[We  do  not  think  we  can  servo  "Photo's"  purpose 
better  than  by  giving  insertion  to  the  above  letter,  and 
asking  if  some  of  our  correspondents  can  favour  us 
with  suggestions  on  this  point  DoubtlesB  many 
amateurs  would  be  glad  of  similar  information,  and  if 
wo  can  assist  thorn  in  any  way  we  shall  feel  great 
in  so  doing.] 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Qr rants  oh  the  Hohby  Pbockss. — C.  B.  W.  H.  has 
times  attempted  and  failed  with  the  honey  process,  and 
reral  queries  on  the  subject   We  give  the  infbntiatiuti 
for,  but  &t  the  aame  tune,  must  tay  that  in  our  hands 


the  honey  process  has  not  proved  nearly  so  successful  as  cither  the 
oxymcl  or  FothergUl  process.  The  time  which  may  bo  allowed 
to  atop1*  between  applying  the  honey  and  developing  the  picture, 
should  not  exceed  three  days,  and  tho  expo-sure  may  take  place 
at  any  point  of  the  intervening  time.  We  find  it  better  to 
throw  away  the  first  portion  of  honey  and  water  poured  over 
the  plate,  and  then  to  pour  on  a  second  portion,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  poured 


It  will  bo  found  a  good  plan  to  rest  tho 
rlates  fnce  downwards  in  a  basin,  with  boiling  water,  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  plate,  before  developing;  after  being  thus 
steamed  for  ten  minutes,  the  honey  can  be  suMcieullv  removed 
from  the  plate  by  a  few  rinses  in  cold  water,  to  aUow  of  the 
development  to  be  proceeded  with.  The  process  will  not 
answer  for  positives.  Tho  organic  matter  in  combination  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  produces  a 
slight  decomposition,  which  would  givo  a  veiled  effect  to  the 
positive.    See  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  vol.  i.  p.  2k 

Pbihtiko  POSITIVES  oh  IvosT. — An  Amateur  Snhicriber 
is  desirous  of  knowing  how,  when,  and  where  the  process  of 
printing  positives  on  ivory  may  be  learned.  We  nave  had 
very  little  practical  experience  In  this  matter;  and,  although 
we  have  succeeded  sometimes  in  Inking  good  pictures  on  ivory, 
the  process  we  adopted  is  not  sufficiently  certain  for  us  to  givo 
it  as  a  reliable  one  for  amateurs.  Other  better  processes  are  in 
existence,  and  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  our  correspondents 
who  may  have  been  successful  will  favour  us  with  information 
on  this  subject. 

Glass  Txaxspatiescies  fob  tub  Maotc  Lahtbbh.— A 
S'lbteriber  desires  information  on  the  above  point.  In  our 
answer  to  /.  C,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  we  gave  the  results  of  our  ox- 
1* rictus  on  the  subject  of  transparent  positives.  They  will  be 
r»u  ud  well  adapted  for  the  magic  lantern  if  plain  glass  be  used 


Blacebxino  of  tub  PosmvB  Silvkr  Bath. — J.  P.  has  a 
sixty  grain  positive  silver  bath  which  has  been  wed  for  making 
albumeniseu  paper  sensitive,  it  has  turned  blank  and  deposited 
a  black  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Pure  china  day  (Kaolin) 
added  to  the  bath  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to 
the  pint,  and  well  shaken  together,  will  decolorise  it  and 
restore  its  good  properties.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  silver  has 
also  been  recommended,  and  we  should  think  exposure  in  a 
flat  dish  in  the  sun  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy,  but  wo 
cannot  speak  positively  of  the  latter  plans. 

Abttficial  Liout  fob  Night  Photoobafhy.  —  W.  T. 
wishes  to  know  how  a  composition  may  bo  prepared  which  will 
give  a  brilliant  light  suitable  for  photography  at  night  The 
following  is  the  receipt  for,  we  believe,  the  best  white  fire  known  j 
it  is  tho  signal  light  composition  employed  by  government.— 
Hit™    »n««. 

Sulphur  -      ln  Uss. 

Orjiliiraut...      —     ...  <* 

Thislartbod>Usulpkuret  of  arsenic,  airi  « 
from  the  burning  composition  are  ve 
carefully  carried  off  by  a  chimney. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
P.  P.  O.— Tho  paper  negative  you  inclosed  would,  In  our  opi- 
nion, have  turned  out  very  well  had  it  been  developed  longer ; 
it  is  very  clean,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  good  negative 
when  half  developed.    If  you  find  your  process  will  not  give 
intense  negatives  on  further  development,  try  the  calotype 
process  in  the  present  number. 
J&coroc.— If  you  follow  the  process  given  m  vol.  i.  p.  88,  em- 
ploying one  part  albumen  to  three  parts  water  as  the  solvent 
you  will  obtain  very  good  prints  with  hardly  a  perceptible 
glaze  on  the  surface.   We  decidedly  recommend  a  stereo- 
scopic camera,  with  twin  lenses. 
IJovruif.— The  reason  must  be  either  an  insufficient  strength 
of  fixing  solution,  or  a  peculiar  state  of  the  pyroxylin*  in  the 
collodion ;  for  which  see  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
Si  nscHiBKB.— The  only  objection  to  the  employment  of  sensi- 
tive dry  collodion  plates  for  portraiture  is  their  slowness.  If 
you  can  overcome  this  difficulty  by  means  of  more  light  or 


larger  aperture  to 
negatives.  We 
our  advertising 

An  U; 
in  our" 


they  would  be  as  good  as  any  for 
houses; 


T.  G.-Tbirty  seconds  in  a  good  light  is 
expose  a  collodion  plate  for  a  portrait.  The  fault  most  bo  in 
tho  lens;  for  if  tho  silver  bath  be  in  good  condition,  and  the 
collodion  made  by  any  well-known  maker,  a  good  lens  will  not 
require  more  than  three  or  four  seconds  exposure.  We  do 
not  know  tho  reason  of  the  second  fault ;  it  is  a  very  general 
one ;  perhaps  a  littlo  bromide  of  cadmium  in  the  collodion 
would  remedy  it.  Sec  fifth  answer  to  "Caustic,"  vol.  L  p.  21. 

8.  J.  T. — We  are  sorry  wo  cannot  help  you  further  than  by  re- 
oonimendhig  you  to  study  our  "  Catechism  "  and  "Chemistry,'* 
and  refer  from  time  to  time  to  the  i  * 
perienre  is  what  you  chiefly  want 

L.  T. — We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  establishment  near 
London,  where  one  could  borrow  books  on  photography  (as 
from  a  circulating  library),  or  have  the  use  of  chemicals  for 
experiments  in  the  same  by  payment  of  a  small  sum.  Such 
an  establishment  would  in  our  opinion  prove  a  great  boon  to 
amateurs,  and  we  should  think  would  prove  of  some  benefit 
to  the  proprietor.  2.  We  cannot  undertake  to  givo  that 
kind  of  information.  S.  Tho  use  of  the  (  grain  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  formula  for  the  nitrate  bath,  is  to  saturate 
the  nitrate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  thus  prevent 
tho  iodide  on  the  film  from  being  eaten  away  in  the  bath. 


On  account  of  the  immense  number  of  important  letters  wo 
receive,  wo  cannot  pr 
no  general  interest 

AD  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cbookrs,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Beurage 
Yard.   Private  letters  for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  onW 
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THE  BRXriSTI  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  important  associ- 
ation was  held  this  year  in  the  enterprising  and  flourishing 
town  of  Leeds.  The  reports  which  daily  appeared  in  the 
morning  journals  during  the  sittings  of  the  association,  gave 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  various  departments  of  science 
were  receiving  due  and  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
several  committees  which  were  appointed  to  superintend  the 
separate  sections.  Photography,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
received  proper  attention ;  and  aa  this  is  the  particular 
department  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  wo  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  collecting  all  the  information  which  we  could 
upon  the  subject,  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  our  applica- 
tions have  met  with  prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen  who  contributed  papers  on  that  occasion.  We 
beg  to  thank  them  for  their  courteous  liberality.  Whilst 
photography  has  been  made  tho  subject  of  separate,  and 
specific  consideration,  it  is  not  a  little  pleasing  to  see  the 
very  general  manner  in  which  it  was  alluded  to  in  other 
sections  of  the  association.  For  instance,  in  tho  magnificent 
opening  address  of  Professor  Owen,  there  is  a  retrospect 
taken  of  photographic  progress,  which,  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  Dot  over  correct  in  many  of  the  facte  and 
details,  lie  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  Photography  is  now  a 
constant  and  indispensable  servant  in  certain  important 
meteorological  records.  Applied  periodically  to  living  plants, 
phatograpLy  supplies  the  botanist  with  the  easiest  and  best 
data  for  judging  of  their  rate  of  growth.  It  gives  to  the 
zoologist  accurate  representations  of  the  most  complex  of  his 
subjects,  and  of  their  organisation,  even  to  microscopic 
details.  The  engineer  at  home  can  ascertain,  by  photographs 
transmitted  by  successive  mails,  the  weekly  progress,  brick 
by  brick,  board  by  board,  nail  by  nail,  of  the  most  complex 
works  on  the  Indian  or  other  remote  railroads.  Tho  physi- 
cian can  register  every  physiognomic  phase  accompanying 
the  access,  neight,  decrease,  and  passing  away  or  mcutal 
disease.  The  humblest  emigrant  may  carry  with  him  minia- 
tures, such  as  Dow  could  not  have  equalled  in  the  perfection 
of  their  finish,  of  scenes  and  persons  which  will  recall  and 
revive  the  dearest  affections  of  the  home  he  has  left." 

We  also  notice,  in  a  report  of  the  Kew  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  that  photography  has  been  called  into 
requisition  for  the  purpose  of  recording  observations.  It 
says,  "  The  photo-heliograph,  erected  in  the  dome  of  the 
observatory,  has  been  repeatedly  at  work  since  the  be- 
jriamng  of  last  March,  and  excellent  photographic  pictures 
of  the  solar  spots  and  facultc  were  obtained.  Certain 
alterations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Welsh,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  time  of  exposure  of  the  collodion  plate  to  the  sun's 
action;  with  these  alterations,  the  instrument  gives  very 
good  results ;  but  certain  improvement  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  secondary  magnifying  lens  are  under  consideration, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  depiction,  on  tho  collodion 
negative,  of  the  inequalities  of  the  glasses  which  compose  it. 
The  committee  recommend  that  arrangements  should  be 
s  appointment  of  a  competent  assistant,  who  will 
i  the  taking  of  photographs,  and  the  preparing  of 
a  certain  number  of  copies  for  distribution  to  some  of  the 
principal  British  and  foreign  observatories."  To  follow 
on*  this  recommendation  of  the  committee,  there  will  be 
necessarily  an  in< 
£150  per  annum. 


But  by  far  the  most  important  allusion  co 
is  that  made  by  Sir  John  Hcrschcl,  in  Ids 
remarks  as  president  of  section  B,  devoted  to 
science,  which,  for  close  reasoning,  acute  observation,  aud 
the  logical  arrangement  of  facts,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  speeches  which  we  ever  recollect  having  been 
delivered  on  photo- chemical  science.   He  says : — 

"  Hitherto  the  more  attractive  application*  of  photography  hare 
had  too  much  the  effect  of  distracting  the  attention  from  the  purely 
chemical  question  which  it  rakes ;  but  the  more  we  consider  them  in 
the  abstract,  the  mora  strongly  they  force  themselves  on  our  notice ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  their  occupying  a  much  larger  space  in  the 
domain  of  chemical  inquiry  than  U  the  case  at  present.  That  light 
consist*  in  the  undulations  of  an  ethereal  medium,  or  at  all  events 
agrees  better  in  the  character*  of  its  phenomena  with  such  undula- 
tion*, than  with  any  other  kind  of  motion  which  it  ha*  yet  been 
possible  to  imagine,  1*  a  proposition  on  which  I  suppose  the  mind*  of 
physicists  are  pretty  well  made  up.  The  recent  researches  of  Prof. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Joule,  moreover,  have  gone  a  great  way  towards 
bringing  into  vogue,  if  not  yet  fully  into  acceptation,  the  doctrine  of 
a  more  or  less  analogous  conception  of  heat.  When  we  consider  now 
the.  marked  influence  which  the  different  calorific  states  of  bodies 
have  on  their  affinities — tho  change  of  crystalline  form  effected  in 
some  by  a  change  in  temperature — the  allotroplc  slates  taken  on  by 
some  on  exposure  to  heat— or  the  heat  given  out  bv  others  on  their 
restoration  from  the  allotropic  to  the  ordinary  form  (for  though  I  am 
awaro  that  Mr.  Gore  considers  his  electro-deposited  antimony  to  bea 
compound,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  at  all  event*  the  »t»lc  in 
which  the  antimony  exist*  in  it  is  an  allotropic  one), — when,  1  say, 
we  consider  these  facta  in  which  heat  is  concerned,  and  compare  them 
with  the  fact*  of  photography,  and  with  the  ozon nation  of  oxygen 
by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  electric  spark,  and  with  the  striking 
alterations  in  the  chemical  habitudes  of  bodies  pointed  out  by  Draper, 
Hnnt,  and  Rccquerel ;  and  when,  again,  we  And  these  carried  so  far 
that,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  we  find  the  amount 
of  chemical  action  numerically  measuring  the  quantity  of  light  ab- 
sorbed—it  seems  hardly  possible  not  to  indulge  a  hope  that  tho  pur- 
suit of  these  strauge  'phenomena  may  by  degrees  conduct  us  to  a 
mechanical  theory  of  chemical  action  ilseli'.  Even  should  this  hop* 
remain  unrealised,  the  field  itself  i*  loo  wide  to  remain  unexplored, 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  discovery,  the  use  of  photography  merely  as  a 
chemical  test  may  prove  very  valuable,  as  I  have  myself  quite 
recently  experiencen.  In  the  evidence  it  baa  afforded  mo  of  tho 
presence  in  certain  solution*  of  a  peculiar  metal  having  many  of  the 
character*  of  arsenic,  but  differing  from  it  in  other*,  and  strikingly 
contrasted  with  it  in  its  powerful  photographic  qualities,  which 
are  of  singular  intensity,  surpassing  iodine,  and  almost  equalling 
bromine." 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  abstracts 
of  the  more  specific  papers  which  have  been  read  on  the 
subject  of  photography,  as  tho  demand  on  our  space  prevents 


the  possibility  of  giving  these  papers  at  length.  Mr.  Lyndon 
Smith,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Choice  of  I 


graphy,"  saicts— 


rf  Subjects  in  Photo- 


u  It  was  the  grand  reproach  thrown  against  photography  that  it  was 
a  merely  mechanical  operation,  and  that  its  votaries  need  not 
necessarily  posses*  taste,  imagination,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  tho 
rudimentary  elements  of  pictorial  art.  A  writer  in  the  ls*t  number 
of  tho  A  rt  Journal  states  that  his  object  is  to  show  that  no  mechanical 
process  can  long  supersede  the  living  agency  of  man's  mind,  and 
that  photography  ia  and  never  can  be  anything  more  than  a  servant 
of  servants ;  and  tho  writer  attempts  in  a  long  and  tedious  exposi- 
tion to  prove  by  arguments  neither  novel  nor  ingenious  tho  utter 
inadequacy  of  photography  to  maintain  the  position  in  which  it* 
admirers  would  place  it.  Now  these  remarks,  ho  was  aware,  would 
make  not  the  slightest  impression  on  genuine  disciple*  of  the  art,  but 
he  introduced  them  because  adverse  criticisms  were  in  some  measure 
merited  by  the  ill  choice  of  subjects  the  majority  of  photographers, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  often  made,  the  former  generally 
stvling  themselves  photographic  '  artists,'  with  what  impropriety 
their  specimen*  too  often  showed.  However,  within  the  last  two 
years  there  had  been  very  great  improvement.  The  art  in  the  first 
davs  of  photography  was  totally  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement 
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produced  by  the  marvel*  of  the  icitnet,  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the 
camera  hos'been  transferred  from  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  who  has 
taught  us  indispensable  knowledge,  and  to  whom  we  could  not  be 
sufficiently  grateful,  to  the  hands  of  the  artist,  who  now  demonstrates 
daily  the  beauty  and  truth  of  its  representations.   The  most  common 
subjects  represented  have  been  architectural,  and  the  French  photo- 
graphers hare  arrived  at  a  great  amount  of  perfection  in  this  depart- 
ment, yet  in  even  the  best  of  their  pictures  there  is  often  a  want  of 
taste  in  the  point  of  view  selected.   They  are  too  often  taken  fapm 
an  elevation,  to  prevent  the  inclination  upwards  of  the  camera, 
(which  causes  the  upright  lines  to  converge),  and,  consequently, 
there  is  a  loss  of  magnitude,  and  the  beauties  of  perspective  are 
diminished.   Again,  tney  are  generally  'full  front'  Instead  of  'in 
perspective,'  which  latter  position  is  always  more  picturesque.  But 
it  is  in  landscape  that  the  glorious  fidelity  of  the  camera,  when  its 
direction  is  controlled  by  the  true  artist,  is  most  evident.   None  but 
he  can  experience  the  delight  of  catching  the  most  transient  effects  of 
ever-changing  nature.   It  Is  in  this  direction  that  the  glorious  future 
of  artistic  photography  lies,  and  the  true  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
more  in  a  specimen  of  this  class  than  in  scores  of  hasty  sketches, 
even  by  clever  men,  or  in  the  gaudy  and  meretricious  colouring  of 
the  pro-Raphaclitc.  vainly  attempting  to  delineate,  by  the  hand, 
that  which  the  sun  himself  paints  for  us  in  the  photograph  with  such 
exquisite  detail.   Photographers  are  generally  too  frightened  of 
getting  the  sun  in  the  camera,  as  they  say,  and  take  their  views 
with  its  back  to  their  best  friend,  and  thus  they  lose  all  the  cross 
shadows  which  give  a  stereoscopic  effect  to  a  picture,  and,  in  fact,  get 
hardly  any  shadow  at  all;  as  with  the  sun  in  the  position  mentioned, 
the  shadows  are  all  behind  the  different  objects  composing  the  view. 
He  bad  invariably  found  that  the  most  pleasing  pictures  were  taken 
with  the  sun  shining  right  on  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  nearly 
into  the  lens,  but  in  this  case  the  precaution  must  be  taken  to  shield 
the  lens  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  hand  or  otherwise. 
Water  in  motion  is  rarely  reproduced  with  success,  except  in  instan- 
taneous views,  and  for  the  present  that  must  be  left  to  the  paiutcr, 
who,  by  the  aid  of  white  paint  and  hard  brushes,  can  give  us  any 
amount  of  cataract.   The  painter  himself  even  condescends  to  use 
the  camera  for  the  depiction  of  foliage  and  herbage,  and  photogra- 
phic studies  of  foreground  are  most  generally  admired  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  with  which  the  veininga  and  markings  of  the 
teaderest  herb  or  flower  are  delineated ;  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  foregrounds  arc  most  lovely  when  adjuncts  to  an  extended 
view.   The  study  of  composition  Is  as  necessary  to  the  photographer 
as  to  the  painter,  and  every  student  of  the  art  may  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  study  of  J.  D.  Harding's  '  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Art,'  which,  containing  much  from  which  many  will  dissent,  con- 
revs  to  an  inquirer  much  useful  and  practical  information.  With 
reference  to  the  latter  portion  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Smith  mentioned 
that  calotype  paper  was,  in  his  opinion,  suitable  for  giving  bold 
effects,  though  open  to  objection  on  account  of  its  want  of  clear 
definition  and  its  granular  surface.  The  wax  paper  was  more  homo- 
geneous, but  both  methods  arc  now  generally  exploded.  Albumen 
on  glass  gave  exquisite  definition,  and  was 'most  successfully  usod 
for  taking  engravings  and  paintings,  on  account  of  the  clearness  of 
lines  and  the  absence  of  dirtiness  in  the  white  parts,  a  fault  to  which 
collodion  is  liable.    In  his  opinion,  the  albumen  on  glass  process 
could  not  be  improved  upon  by  any  of  the  modern  processes  to  which 
Mr.  Ward  had  alluded.    Alter  all,  the  collodion  process  was 
undoubtedly  the  best,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  attending 
its  use.  The  collodio-albumeu  process,  so  much  advocated  at  present, 
appeared  to  him  extremely  unsatisfactory,  though  the  confidence  of 
its  supporters  was  unbounded;  and  as  to  the  dry  collodion  process, 
by  it  no  satisfactory  effects  have  yet  been  produced,  though  every 
effort  hart  been  made  Jby  it 


A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  McCraw,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  "  On  a  new  means  of  preventing  the  fading  of 
photographs,"  was  then  read.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
Air.  McCraw  had  adopted  the  following  formula : — 

"  I.  Take  the  white  of  eggs  and  add  abont  25  per  cent,  of  a  .satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt  (to  be  well  beaten  up  and  allowed  to 
up  to  drv.  '  ^*  seconds,     d  hang 

"  2.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass  a,  to  which 
has  been  added  25  per  cent  of  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid.  Float  the 
paper  on  this  solution  for  an  instant,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 

"8.  Expose  under  a  negative  in  a  pressure  frame  in  the  ordiuarv 
manner,  until  the  picture  is  sufficiently  printed  In  all  Its  details"; 
but  not  over  printed,  as  is  usual  with  the  old  process.  This  requires 
tx>t  more  than  half  the  ordinary  tune. 

Immerse  the  picture  in  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  darkened 
room.  'I he  undecompox^l  bichromate  and  albumen  then  readily 
leave  the  light  and  half-tints  of  the  picture ;  change  the  water  fre"- 
qeeutly  until  it  comes  from  the  prints  pure  and  clear. 

"  f.  Immerse  the  pictures  now  in  a  saturated  solution  of  proto- 


sulphate  of  iron  in  cold  water  for  five  minutes,  and  again  rinse  well 
in  water. 

"  6.  Immerse  the  pictures  again  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid  in  cold  water,  and  the  colour  will  immediately  begin  to  change 
to  a  fine  purple  black.  Allow  the  pictures  to  remain  in  this  until  the 
deep  shadows  show  no  appearance  of  the  yellow  bichromate.  Re- 
peat the  rinsing. 

"7.  Immerse  finally  in  the  following  mixture : — 

Pvrogallic  acid     2  grains. 

^\  atcr      ...       ...       •••       m       *■■  1 


Bcaufov's  acetic  acid 
Saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead   2  drachms. 

This  mixture  brightens  up  the  pictures  marvellously— restoring  the 
lights  that  may  have  been  partially  lost  in  the  previous  part  or  the 
process— deepening  the  shadows,  and  bringing  out  the  detail.  Kinse 
finally  in  water,  and  the  pictures  are  complete  when  dried  and 
mounted. 

"  The  advantages  of  this  process  may  be  briefly  stated  at  follows  :— 
First,  as  to  Its  economy ;  bichromate  of  potass*  at  2d.  per  ounce 
is  substituted  for  nitrate  of  silver  at  5s.  per  ounce.  Secondly,  pho- 
tographs in  this  way  can  be  produced  with  greater  rapidity  than  by 
the  old  mode.  Thirdly,  the  pictures  being  composed  of  the  same 
materials  which  form  the  constituent  parts  of  marking  Ink,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed." 

In  our  next  number  will  be  given  the  remainder  of  the 
papers  bearing  on  photography,  which  were  read  before  the 
British  Association. 


THE  COMET. 
During  the  months  preceding  March  last  great  preparations 
were  being  made  in  the  photographic  world  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  the  eclipse  of  that  orb  which  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  photography.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  weather  prevented  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  picture ;  indeed,  nothing  worth 
speaking  of  was  obtained.  These  attempts  to  perpetuate  the 
occurrence  of  events  which  occur  at  lengthened  intervals 
are  important,  not  only  to  contemporaneous  astronomers, 
but  likewise  as  records,  that  may  be  handed  down  for  the 
guidance  and  observation  of  future  astronomers. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  a  littlo  surprising,  that  while  photo- 
graphers should  have  been  so  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  taking  views  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  nothing  is  being 
done  at  the  present  moment  to  record  the  visit  of  the  brilliant 
long-tailed  "celestial  vagabond,"  which  nightly  attracts 
such  an  amount  of  attention,  both  from  the  scientific,  and 
the  mass.  To  take  a  view  of  the  comet  by  means  of  pho- 
tography, we  are  of  opinion  that  an  astronomical  telescope 
would  not  be  sufficient,  both  because  the  light  would  be  too 
feeble,  and  because  the  field  of  view  would  be  so  very 
limited,  not  embracing  more  than  shout  a  degree,  whilst  the 
comet  extends  over  nearly  thirty  degrees. 

We  think  that  a  portrait  combination  of  as  large  an 
aperture  and  as  long  a  focus  as  could  be  obtained,  would 
answer  the  purpose  best,  if  means  were  taken  to  neutralise 
the  movement  consequent  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
by  mounting  it  equatorially,  and  driving  it  by  clock-work, 
or  similar  power,  as  in  many  astronomical  telescopes.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  persons  could  in  any  moderate  time 
fit  up  a  camera  in  this  way,  but  there  are  in  England  many 
telescopes  mounted  as  above,  and  all  that  would  bo  requi- 
site, would  be  to  fasten  the  camera  on  to  the  telescopic  tube, 
so  that  it  could  be  driven  by  the  same  machinery.  At  pre- 
sent the  nucleus  of  the  comet  is  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  would  probably  produce  an  impression 
on  a  sensitive  collodion  plate  in  the  fraction  of  a  second; 
but  many  minutes'  exposure 
obtain  an  impression  of  its  tail. 
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ON  THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS.* 
When  they  are  i-equirtxl  for  tho  camera,  the  next 
proceeding  ifi 

To  Sensitmb  tub  Sheets. — Make  the  aoeto-nitrate 
solution  as  follows,  and  call  this  No.  1 : — 

80  grains  nitrate  of  lilver. 
1J  clr.ichm*  glacial  noetic  aciii 
1  ounce  distilled  water. 

One  thing  to  be  attended  to  here  in,  that  the  acetic 
acid  be  really  the  strong  acid,  if  it  is  not,  the  whites 
will  grow  brown  during  the  development,  and  so  ruin 
the  negative ;  owing  to  this  cause,  I  could  never  print 
from  my  first  photographic  attempts,  and  tho  very 
first  pic  tures  I  took,  when  I  discovered  this,  were  as 
good  as  many  exhibition  pirtttret  of  the  present  time. 

Make  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  and  call  this  No.  2.  Hero  tho  amateur 
must  remember  that  gallic  acid  requires  an  hour  or 
two  to  dissolve  in  water,  and  a  great  quantity  of  water 
takes  up  a  small  proportion  only  of  gallic  acid,  or,  to 
give  the  exact  chemical  language,  gallic  acid  requires 
10O  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  so  that  about 
five  grains  to  an  ounce  is  as  strong  as  the  solution  can 
be  made.    Take  then 

•  1  drachm  of  No.  1  solution. 
1  drachm  of  No.  2  solution. 
3}  ounces  dictiUed  water. 

This  quantity  will  excite  a  great  number  of  9  x  7 
sheets,  which  is  the  size,  perhaps,  most  used.  To  apply 
this,  I  prefer  the  glass  rod ;  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  on  the  top  of  the  sheet,  which  must  be 
placed  on  blotting  paper,  then,  with  the  glass  rod, 
stroke  it  along,  and,  as  tho  liquid  follows,  it  will  be 
easy  to  spread  it  over  the  whole  surface  With 
Turner's  paper  the  mixture  flows  readily,  but  with 
Whatman's  some  few  seconds  are  required  to  overcome 
a  kind  of  giva*inoss  which  shows  itself  invariably  on 
his  paper.  It  is,  however,  soon  overcome ;  and  when 
the  iiheet  seems  well  charged — which  will  take  a  minute, 
perhaps — blot  off  the  remaining  liquid,  and  place  in 
the  dark  slide,  or,  if  in  a  book,  betwixt  each  sensitive 
sheet  lay  a  piece  of  blotting  paper— this  is  now  fit  for 
exposure.  But  before  I  describe  that,  let  me  here 
remark,  that  in  some  of  Turner's  paper  there  were 
very  many  metallic  spots,  which  spoiled  my  pictures ; 
after  experiments,  almost  innumerable,  to  get  rid 
of  these,  I  added  6  or  8  drops  of  acetic  acid  to 
every  10  of  tho  silver  solution  in  the  exciting  solution, 
termed  No.  1  ;  to  this,  I  used  to  add  1 J  or  2  ounces  of 
distilled  water  instead  of  2  J ;  and,  by  this  treatment, 
almost  all  of  the  iron  spots  disappeared,  and  the  same 
paper  (before  deemed  worthless)  I  always  used  with  suc- 
cess as  great  as  I  could  expect  from  any  process.  Now 
I  return  to 

The  Exposure. — This  should  not  be  delayed  more 
than  thirty-six  hours,  but  it  may  take  place  even  when 
the  paper  is  just  excited.  I  have  obtained  good 
pictures  with  sheets  which  had  been  prepared  a  week, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  after  the  expiration  of  the 
above  time.  As  to  the  time  of  exposure,  with  a  lens 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inch  focus,  diaphragm  half  inch,  in 
full  sunshine,  it  would  require  five  or  six  minutes ;  but, 
of  course,  by  less  diluted  sensitising  liquid,  the  exposure 
may  bo  reduced  by  one  half  the  above,  but  its  keeping 
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quality  and  its  certainty  would  be  lost.  Expose  for  the 
shadows,  as  this  j»per  does  not  solarise. 

Developing  the  Picture  should  not  be  deferred  mere 
than  forty -eight  hours ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  done 
before.  To  accomplish  this,  take  one  part  of  tho  30 
grain  ocoto-nitrate  solution  (No.  IV,  and  two  parts 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  (No.  2),  mix,  and 
apply  with  glass  rod,  keeping  the  surface  well  and 
evenly  covered  with  the  mixture;  from  ten  minutes 
to  an  hour  is  required  to  bring  out  the  picture,  but  the 
proportions  given  above  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
exposure.  If  the  picture  has  been  exposed  a  long 
time — as  will  be  necessary  if  the  shadows  are 
very  dark — use  one  part  of  No.  1,  and  four  or  five 
of  No.  2,  as  the  before-mentioned  strength  would  em- 
brown the  picture.  In  this  state  the  process  requires 
the  greatest  care,  as  the  blacks  are  deu.se  to  the  eye, 
when  they  are  far  from  it  if  examined  by  transmitted 
light  Indeed,  I  always  develop  a  little  more  than 
most  men,  as,  by  this,  I  gain  more  docisio 
ness,  and  a  little,  though  very  little,  is  lost  in 

Fixnra  the  Picture,  which  is  done  by  steeping  the 
negative  in  a  solution  of  1  ounce  of  hyposulplutc  of  soda 
to  6  ounces  of  water,  until  the  yellow  colour  disap- 
pears from  the  paper;  this  takes  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  it  must  be  washed  through  six  or 
eight  changes  of  water,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours, 
to  get  rid  of  the  hyposulphite  of  silver ;  when  this  is 
accomplished,  dry;  when  thoroughly  dried,  lay  the 
picture  on  some  hot  or  warm  surface,  and  rub  with  white 
wax  until  thoroughly  saturated ;  then  place  it  between 
blotting  paper,  and  iron  it  with  a  hot  iron,  until  all 
superfluous  wax  is  taken  from  the  surface.  This 
completes  the  process,  and  the  negative  is  now  ready 
to  be  printed  from. 

Before  closing  this  description,  I  have  one  thing  to 
mention  as  the  greatest  cause  of  failure  in  the  process, 
viz.,  want  of  cleanliness.  The  gallo-nitrate  measures, 
dec,  should  be  washed  welL  and  now  and  then  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  solution.  If  this  is  attended  to,  I 
know  no  particular  cause  of  failure. 


MR.  POUNCY*S  CARBON  PROCESS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
originated  in  the  publication  by  us  of  a  translation  of  the 
process  employed  by  MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon  for  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  proofs.  This  was  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pouncy,  m  which  he  denied  that  his  process  in 
any  way  resembled  that  described ;  and  subsequently  by  an- 
other letter,  in  which  he  proposed  to  submit  specimens  of 
pictures  taken  by  his  process  to  us  for  our  opinion.  This 
he  has  since  done,  and  we  hare  now  before  us  two  carbon 
proofs— the  one  a  print  from  a  photograph  of  a  farm- 
house ;  tho  other,  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook,  tho  celebrated 
navigator.  With  respect  to  the  first,  our  opinion  is,  on 
tho  whole,  favourable;  the  great  difficulty — the  delicate 
rendering  of  the  half -tints — being  most  successfully  over- 
come. We  could  scarcely  desire  anything  more  perfect 
than  the  representation  of  tho  farm-house  and  the  neigh- 


bouring ricks.  The  picture  is,  however,  to  a 
extent,  disfigured  by  the  trunks  of  two  enormous  trees, 
which  present  a  somewhat  blurred  appearance ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  more  tho  fault  of  the  negative^  as  it  exists  to 
almost  an  equal  extent  in  a  silver  print  which  we  have  seen 
of  the  same  subject.  It  lias  also  a  reddish  tinge,  which  we 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  a  carbon  print;  but 
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Mr.  Pouncy  informs  us,  arises  from  his  having  added 
__3  red  colouring  matter,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
resemble  more  cloacly  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph. In  the  second  picture— the  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook 
—the  defect  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  does  not 
exist.  The  portrait  is,  in  fact,  everything  that  could  be 
desired ;  each  detail  is  rendered  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness ;  and  very  few  persons,  we  imagine,  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  tho  original  engraving  from  which  the 
negative  was  obtained. 

We  must  beg  our  readers  to  remember,  that  the  opinion 
we  have  expressed  refers  to  the  pictures  as  such.  That  they 
are  really  carbon  prints  we  do  not  affirm,  inasmuch  as  we 
know  no  more  of  Mr.  Pouncy's  process  than  any  one  of  our 


The  portrait  of  Capt.  Cook  certainly  presents  all 
i  we  should  have  expscted  to  find  in  a  carbon 
j  wo  cannot  say. 
In  forming  our  opinion,  wo  have  not  been  influenced  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  extenuating  circumstance  urged 
by  Mr.  Pouncy — that  his  process  has  not  undergone  the 
experience  of  more  than  fifteen  months— seeing  that  a  pro- 
cess of  this  kind  once  discovered,  can  bo  perfected  as  well  in 
fifteen  months  as  in  fifty  years. 

Wo  observe  that  an  enthusiastic  contemporary  has  put 
forward  a  suggestion,  urging  photographers  to  subscribe 
£100  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Mr.  Pouncy's  secret 
Whether  this  proposition  has  been  sanctioned  by  that 
gentleman  we  are  not  aware ;  we  certainly  think  it  scarcely 
probable,  as  in  that  case  he  would  give  up  his  chance  of 
obtaining  the  prize  of  8,000  francs  ottered  by  the  Duke  de 
Luynes,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  his 
he  lias  an  excellent  prospect  of  gaining, 


Critical  jtofices. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

CONCLUDIXO  NOTICE. 

The  next  person  whom  wo  have  to  notice  in  compositive 
photography,  is  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Bir- 
mingham. There  is  nothing  new  from  the  studio  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  present  collection.  Already  ire  have  seen 
the  whole  o  1  his  productions  at  former  exhibitions.  There  is 
a  great  and  Yery  perceptible  difference  between  the  style  of 
Mr.  Robinson  and  that  of  Mr.  Grundy.  The  former,  as  we 
have  shown  in  our  last,  attempts  to  delineate  sentiment  of  a 
high  class ;  and  more  or  less  illustrates  poetic  subjects. 
The  latter  chooses  subjects  from  every-day  life,  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Mr.  Robinson,  portrays  the  real,  rather 
than  the  ideal.  He  is  to  photography  what  Teniers  and  Wilkie 
were  to  art.  He  portrays,  as  they  did,  those  characteristics 
of  human  nature  which  are  seen  in  every-day  life.  His 
most  successful  pictures  are  decidedly  Dutch  in  feeling,  and, 
therefore,  more  or  km  gross.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  any- 
tliing  derogatory  to  the  class  of  picture,  any  more  than  that 
Dutch  pictures  of  the  highest  class  never  exhibit  anything 
bordering  on  the  ideal.  We  all  know  that  even  when 
sacred  subjects  are  being  treated  by  Dutch  masters,  the 
character  which  is  sacred  and  holy  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  most  profane  subject  would.  To  illustrate  more 
fully  what  we  mean,  we  may  merely  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  any  of  the  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters  of  "  Christ 
insulted,"  and  as  an  invariable  rule,  it  will  be  found,  that 
tho  figure  representing  the  Saviour  is  of  exactly  tho  same 
type  as  those  cruel  mockers  who  surround  him— and  those  are 
generally  drunken  Dutch  boors.  So  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  seldom  or  ever  on  the  part  of  Dutch  masters 
any  very  poetic  flights.  They  arc  almost  photographic  in 
their  transcripts  of  interiors,  and  this  enables  Mr.  Grundy 
to  cuter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Dutch  composition.  They 
never  crowd  their  pictures  with  useless  detail ;  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  and  an  I 


examination  of  tho  detail  only  heightens  the  interest  of  the 
beholder,  by  the  wonderful  power  which  they  display  of 
imitative  talent.  Mr.  Grundy  groups  with  a  care,  accuracy, 
and  precision,  which  is  far  from  painful. 

By  this  we  mean,  that  crowding  of  objects  into  pictures 
which  some  photographic  com  posers  seem  to  think  the  acme 
of  perfection,  but  which  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
no  more  ennobling  idea  than  would  a  walk  through  the 
Lowther  Arcade  ;  and  which  are  in  fact  more  like  cones  of 
tho  interior  of  a  bazaar  than  anything  which  had  been 
arranged  so  as  to  give  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Grundy's  studies 
of  "  Fishermen  "  ought  to  be  highly  prized  by  artists,  as  there 
is  such  an  amount  of  care  and  tact  displayed  in  the  grouping. 
We  cannot  speak  so  highly  of  his  Turkish  studies.  They  are 
admirable  in  their  arrangement,  and  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  costumes  of  that  country  is  shown  in  the  pictures ;  but 
the  faces  are  decidedly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  this,  we  think, 
spoils  tho  whole  beauty  of  these  pictures.  Who  that  has 
seen  tho  two  cheft-d'auvres  entitled,  "  Dutch  Fishermen," 
can  withhold  his  admiration  ?  They  combine  the  great*  *t 
amount  of  perfection  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  in  this 
department  of  art.  There  is  such  clearness  in  the  tone  of  tho 
picture,  such  true  feeling  in  the  expression  of  the  Fisherman's 
face,  such  exquisite  detail  in  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the 
interior  and  the  dress  of  the  figure,  even  to  the  darned 
stockings,  the  wooden  clogs,  the  stunted  chairs  and  tables, 
the  ovalgoblet,  all  of  which  strongly  call  to  mind  a  copy  of 
a  picture  by  Teniers  at  his  best  period.  Tho  best  reason 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  for  tho  success  which  attends 
this  class  of  picture  is,  tliat  it  is  taken  at  one  view ;  therefore, 
nothing  is  out  of  drawing,  and  there  are  none  of  the  harsh 
combinations  which  may  be  seen  in  pictures  which  have 
been  made  up  of  several  pieces.  The  results  of  Mr.  Grundy's 
endeavours  are  successful  to  a  certain  degree,  and  this  we 
apprehend  arises  from  the  fact  of  his  having  good  models. 

Then  we  come  to  two  or  three  attempts  at  composition 
which  exhibit  this  branch  of  the  art  under  the  worst  joKsiblo 
circumstances.  They  are  entitled  "Tho  Dutch  Girl  on 
Sunday,"  and  "The  Dutch  Girl  on  Monday."  The  first  is 
a  picture  of  a  girl  dressed  in  anti-Maccassar  table  covers, 
with  no  possible  artistic  effect;  and  why  she  should  be  de- 
nominated a  Dutch  girl  at  all,  or  if  a  Dutch  girl,  why  she 
should  represent  a  Dutch  girl  on  Sunday,  is  certainly  above 
our  comprehension.  We  would  advise  the  artist  who  com- 
posed the  piece,  to  give  a  little  more  lucid  information 
in  regard  to  tho  meaning  which  he  attempts  to  convey. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  countenance  of  the  young 
lady  that  could  justify  the  most  imaginative  being  in  think  - 
ing  she  was  a  Dutch  girl.  On  the  contrary,  she  has  a  decided 
look  of  a  Somersetshire  servant  maid,  who  has,  in  an  hour 
of  vanity,  arrayed  herself  in  grandeur  which  ill  becomes  her. 
These  pictures  are  really  the  most  stupid  compositions 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  think  we  may  with  safety 
venture  to  advise  the  artist  who  has  perpetrated  them,  to 
retire  upon  the  laurels  he  has  already  acquired,  lest  he  pro- 
duce something  of  which  he  shall  himself  be  ashamed. 

Dolamore  and  Bullock  exhibit  here  some  very  fine  views ; 
we  believe  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Kensington  Exhi- 
bition ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  they  occupied  posi- 
tions in  which  we  were  unable  to  inspect  them. 

The  views  of  Warwick,  and  of  Warwick  Castle,  are  about 
as  fine  as  anything  we  have  seen;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  nice  feeling  displayed  in  these  views ;  the  sites  are  ad- 
mirably chosen,  and  give  an  idea  of  a  landscape  from  tho 
best  point  of  view.  "The  view  across  tho  Parterre,  Guy's 
Cliff,"  is  a  very  fine  picture ;  tho  perspective  is  shown  with 
great  effect,  while  the  middle  tints  are  admirably  given. 

"  The  View  of  Warwick  Castle  "  is  rendered  in  a  manner 
to  show  with  the  greatest  possible  effect  the  extent  of  this 
noblo  building.  ••  St.  Mary's  Porch,  Oxford,"  is  a  photo- 
graph of  great  beauty,  and  the  rendering  of  the  traceried 
iron  work  is  really  marvellous;  the  detail  is  finely  given, 
while  tho  antique  sculpture  is  so  well  portrayed,  as  at  once 
to  attract  attention.   Among  tho 
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B.  B.  Turner's  beautiful  talbotype  pictures.  Wo  cannot 
help  noticing  the  careful  manner  in  which  these  pictures  are 
printed,  as  well  as  the  artistic  mode  in  which  Mr.  Turner 
Las  treated  all  his  groups  of  trees. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  has  contributed  the  little  goms 
of  landscapes  which  he  exhibited  at  the  late  exhibition. 
These  are  among  the  best  instantaneous  pictures  we  have 
yet  beheld.  W ho  that  lias  once  seen  his  "Thunder  Cloud" 
can  forget  the  truthfulness  with  which  ho  has  caught 
the  electrically  charged  cloud,  and  transferred  it  to  paper, 
in  a  manner  so  as  at  onee  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tator by  itB  Terr  reality.  The  views  of  the  "Aberdeen 
Docks  "  are  equally  Ixautiful  pieces  of  instantaneous  photo- 
and  bis  little  picture  entitled  "  Reach  on  the  Don  " 


'  beheld.  The  ripple  of  the  Don  as  it  flows  by, 
is  wonderfully  true  to  nature;  in  fact,  it  looks  as  though 
the  lovely  stream  was,  in  reality,  gently  gliding  along 
at  our  feet.  There  are  several  frames  here  from  Messrs. 
Rosa  and  Thompson,  studies  of  trees,  which  we  think 
will  recommend  themselves  to  artists,  as  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  botanical  knowledge  displayed  in  the  selection 
and  grouping  of  the  pictures.  Here  are  also  three  frames 
of  small  Btudks  of  landscapes  by  Mr.  BosUng,  but  only 
the  mention  of  these  is  necessary,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  recommend  them,  either  in  an  artistic  or  photo- 
graphic point  of  view. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Fen  ton's  views  in  Wales.  Wc 
think  that  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  Mr.  Fen  ton 'a 
unrivalled  claim  to  be  the  best  English  landscape  photo- 
grapher. He  has  succeeded  in  giving  such  breadth  to  his 
landscape  pictures,  that  one  is  at  first  almost  incline!  to 
look  upon  them  as  copies  of  pictures.  The  selection  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities  for  the 
Sydenham  Gallery  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  Mr.  Fen  ton,  and  what  he  can  do.  Wo  miss  that 
charming  pair,  the  "Swallow  Falls  "  and  the  "  Ravine  in  the 
Lledr  Valley,"  which  were  the  decided  gems  of  the  South 
-J.  Coventry-street  Exhibitions.  Those  pic- 
ranked  high  as  works  of  art,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  size,  but  also  for  the  beauty  of  manipulation. 
The  set  of  views  of  Wales  are,  we  hope,  but  the  foteslxudow- 
ings  of  still  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fenton.  The 
views  on  the  continent,  which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Bedford 
at  the  command  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  arc  hero  exhibited 
again.  It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  on  our  part  to  do 
more  tlian  oven  mention  such  works  as  these.  A  verdict  has 
beta  so  generally  pronounced  in  their  favour,  and  they  have 
so  well  deserved  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been  heaped 
them,  that  we  can  only  say,  Go,  Mr.  Bedford,  and 


again  in  the  i 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  question  of  landscape  photo- 
graphy, we  of  course  come  to  the  next  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  vis.,  portraiture.  We  have  already  given  an 
opinion  upon  the  productions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Watkins  ;  we 
will,  tlierefore,  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  other 
specimens,  i'irst,  then,  wc  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
series  of  contemporaneous  portraits  by  Mayall.  In  regard 
to  these  pictures,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  photograplis, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  photograph  left.  They 
are  sepia  drawings  over  photography,  and,  in  many  respects, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  this,  because  exaggerations 
which  sometimes  appear  in  portraits  of  the  defective  portion 
of  the  face,  are  toned  down  in  these  pictures.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  Mr.  Mayan's  own ;  and  the  manner  of  producing, 
in  black  and  white,  that  RembrandtLsh  effect,  is  very  pleasing 
in  many  instances.  The  series  of  portraits  of  eminent 
men  which  Mr.  Mayall  has  collected,  are  now  being  engraved 
in  the  successive  numbers  of  Cam-lVs  Illustrated  Family 
Pajxr,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  highly 
interesting,  besides  the  value  winch  must  attach  to  them  as 
correct  likenesses.  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  lias  the  same  Ecriea 
as  he  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  and  Coventry-street. 
We  think  that  some  new  specimens  ought  to  be  produced 


by  this  gentleman.  Ho  takes  undoubted  precedence  among 
photographers  for  his  untouched  pictures,  which  are  really 
marvellous;  they  are  graceful  and  easy  in  attitude,  and 
beautifully  printed.  But  wo  suspect  that  the  success  which 
atteads  Mr.  Williams  in  his  photographs,  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  he  seldom  or  ever  prints  anything  but  the  head, 
and  in  the  vignette  style ;  this  accounts  for  the  beauty  of  liis 
pictures,  because  vignette  printing  has  always  more  or  leas 
charm  about  it,  owing  to  the  lightness  which  it  gives  to  the 
figure ;  and  again,  there  is  the  absence  of  that  unruly  member 
— to  photographers — the  hand,  which  always  will  obtrude 
itself  upon  your  notice,  whether  you  will  or  not.  The  tinted 
pictures  by  Mr.  Williams  are  remarkable  for  their  softness  of 
finish.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Williams's  daguerreotype  stereo- 
are  something  which  nobody  but  himself  can  achieve, 
is  in  them  such  a  charming  softness  and  beauty  that 
they  at  once  attract  and  interest  the  visitor ;  and  if  we  arc 
not  much  mistaken,  the  table  of  coloured  daguerreotype 
portraits  will  prove  a  very  a  t  trac  tire  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

There  is  a  series  of  Maull  and  i'olyblank's  portraits, 
possessing  individuality  that  no  one  can  mistake.  These 
photographers  are  eminently  happy  in  securing  good 
expression  of  face,  although,  in  many  instances,  the  pose 
of  the  figures  is  anything  but  pleasing.  It  would  be 
idle  on  our  part  to  even  enumerate  a  series  which  is  so 
well  known  as  this.  The  next  which  call  for  our  attention 
are  the  carefully  finished  miniatures  by  Messrs.  Lock  and 
Whitfield.  The  style  in  which  these  are  executed  is  an 
entire  refutation  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  photography 
cannot  be  applied  to  miniature  painting.  The  manner  in 
which  these  pictures  are  finished  reflects  high  credit  upon  the 
artist,  although  we  would  much  rather  have  seen  new  faces; 
those  at  Sydenham  are  well  known  to  us,  as  we  have  seen 
many  of  them  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  Then,  lastly, 
there  is  a  frame  of  coloured  photographs,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  Messrs.  Mayer,  and  they  certainly  are  the  greatest 
daubs  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  positions  of  the 
figures  are  bad  in  tho  extreme,  but  the  Wartlour- street  art, 
which  is  used  in  painting  the  backgrounds,  is  something 
wonderful.  In  one  instance  wo  have  a  gentleman  painted 
in  Arabian  costume  (we presume),  with  a  background  which 
would  disgrace  a  fifth-rate  panoramic  artist.  It  is  of 
a  fiery  red,  and,  in  the  distance,  wo  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  caravan  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Mecca 
or  some  other  pilgrim  destination,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  foreground  has  placed  himself  there  pro 
bono  publico,  so  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  study  tho 
wonders  of  Eastern  costume ;  while  partly  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  drawing  of  what  we  imagine  is  meant  to 
be  a  tent,  but  which,  in  reality,  would  more  correctly  repre- 
sent a  large  glass-blowing  estabbshment.  The  whole  picture 
might  indeed  bo  considered  worthy  of  being  engraved 
on  the  head  of  ono  of  those  artistic,  commercial  invoices, 
in  which  we  now  and  then  see  how  admirably  the  engraver's 
artistic  merits  ore  brought  forward,  and  what  feats  of 
imagination  can  be  performed.  This  is  a  type  of  tho  class 
which  adorn  a  frame.  There  is  every  variety  of  style  used 
for  background  purposes, — from  landscapes  such  as  we 
have  described,  to  terraces  and  avenues  approaching  ba- 
ronial halls,  in  the  most  approved  theatrical  fashion.  We 
should  really  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  original 
photograph  over  which  these  pictures  are  printed,  so  that 
we  might  all  the  more  thoroughly  appreciate  the  imaginative 
efforts  of  the  artist. 

Having  thus  slightly  sketched  the  chief  characteristics  of 
this  collection  of  photograplis,  we  desire  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  present  collection 
shall  be  replaced  by  one  infinitely  superior,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  art  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  Let  the 
directors  only  see  that  those  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
this  department  properly  discharge  their  duties,  and  we  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  of  the  least  attractive 
portions  of  tliis  national  building,  and  national  resort,  will 
be  the  photographic  gallery. 
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CHEMICAL  SYMBOLS  AND  EQUIVALENTS. 

As  promised  in  our  last,  we  give  a  list  of  the  symbols 
and  equivalents  of  those  elements  most  commonly 


Aluminium 

AI 

1S-7 

Magnesium 

Ban  am 

B* 

68*5 

Manganese 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Mercury 

Cadmium 

Od 

66 

Nitrogen 

Calcium 

Oft 

20 

Oxygen 

Carbon 

C 

6 

Phosphorus 

Chlorine 

a 

35-G 

Platinum 

Chromium 

Cr 

26-7 

Potassium 

Copper 

Cu 

817 

Silver 

Fluorine 

Fl 

19 

Sodium 

Gold 

Au 

197 

Strontium 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Sulphur 

Iodine 

I 

1271 

Tin 

Iron 

Po 

28 

Uranium 

Pb 

1037 

Zinc 

12 

Mb 

276 

Hg 

100 

N 

14 

0 

8 

P 

82 

Pt 

987 

K 

89 

M 

1081 

Kft 

28 

Sr 

W8 

8 

16 

Sn 

68 

U 

60 

Za 

326 

SULPHUB  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "  Photographic  News  ' 
was  an  article  by  M.  A.  B.  on  the  effeot  of  the 
fumes  of  various  substances,  including  sulphur,  in  re- 
producing copies  of  designs  under  certain  circum- 
stances, which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  as  calculated  to  give  them  some  examples  of  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  vapours  of  some  of  the  sub- 
stances we  havo  referred  to.  The  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  for  instance,  are  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen,  very  pungent  to  the  smell,  and  acid  to  the 
taste.  .Sulphur  is  a  substance  which  is  itself,  as  yet, 
little  used  in  photography;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case  as  regards  the  products  resulting  from  its  combina- 
tion, in  different  proportions,  with  oxygen.  The  first 
we  shall  refer  to  is  ndphurous  acid.  When  free  from 
water,  that  is,  when  in  the  form  of  the  fumes  above 
mentioned,  it  is  a  gas,  and  would  continue  such  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  but  if  it  be  compressed  to 
half  its  bulk,  or  exposed  to  intense  cold,  it  becomes  a 
liquid.  This  liquid  evaporates  rapidly  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  cold  produced  is  so  groat 
as  to  be  capable  of  freezing  the  mercury  in  a  thermo- 
meter. The  sulphurous  acid  in  ordinary  use  is  formed 
of  water  which  has  absorbed  about  3.5  tunes  its  bulk  of 
the  gas,  the  latter  having  a  great  affinity  for  water. 
Silk,  wool,  straw,  4c,  are  bleached  by  this  gas,  which 
also  discharges  the  colour  of  the  red  rose,  and  which  in 
its  liquid  form  is  used  for  bleaching  sponge. 

The  addition  of  oxygen  to  sulphurous  acid  produces 
mdphuric  acid,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  different. 
It  has  not  the  suffocating  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
it  intensifies  the  colour  of  the  red  rose  instead  of 
destroying  it  Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  perfectly  pure  and 
anhydrous  state,  is  a  volatile,  white,  solid  substance. 
The  solid  acid,  if  dropped  on  paper,  will  burn  holes  in 
it  as  rapidly  as  a  red-hot  iron ;  and  if  thrown  into 
water,  causes  it  to  hiss  as  if  a  red-hot  coal  had  been 
thrown  in. 

Sulphur  also  combines  with  oxygen  to  produce  hy- 
pomdphurie,  hyposvlphurout,  and  some  other  unim- 
portant acids. 

Sulphur  combines  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  sulphuretted  and  bi-sidphumtted  hydrogen.  A 
of  the  former  passed 


with  a  vegetable  .blue,  reddens  it  It  also  forms  the 
fetid  gas  emitted  by  rotten  eggs,  and  gives  flavour  to 
the  waters  of  Harrowgnto,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ac.  It  is 
ono  of  the  most  poisonous  gases  known  :  air,  impreg- 
nated with  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  this  gas  to 
250  of  common  air,  would  kill  almost  any  animal  that 
breathed  it 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon  to  produce  bisulphide 
of  carbon;  31  parts  of  sulphur,  combined  with  100 
parts  of  cyanogen,  forms  sulphide  of  cyanogen;  124 
parts  of  sulphur,  combined  with  100  parts  of  cyanogen, 
form  hydro-Bidphocyanic  acid,  the  principal  peculiarity 
of  which  is,  that  if  dropped  into  a  solution  containing 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  changes  it  to  a  deep  blood-red 
colour. 

Chloride  of  stdpkur  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a 
bit  of  sulphur  into  a  glass  flask  filled  with  dry  chlorine. 
It  exhibits  no  acid  properties  ;  it  decomposes  water. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Almost  the  only  mode  of  employing  phosphorus  in 
photography  is  that  suggested  by  M.  Niepce  do  St 
Victor,  and  referred  to  in  the  article  by  M.  A  B.  It 
combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  and  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  water.  It  is  of  so  inflammable  a 
nature,  that  exposure  to  common  air  causes  it  to  under- 
go a  slow  combustion.  The  fume  or  vapour  it  gives 
off  is  a  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  form* 
ing  pltospfiorous  acid.  It  combines  with  hydrogen  in 
(liflerent  proportions,  and  forms  a  chloride,  which  may 
bo  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus 
through  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  chlorine  leaves  the  mercury  to  combino 
with  the  phosphorus. 

FLUORINE. 

Fluorine  also  supplies  an  acid  which  is  occasionally 
employed  in  photographic  manipulations,  viz.,  hydro- 
fluoric  acid  When  pure,  it  is  so  volatile  tliat  it  is 
confined  with  great  difficulty,  and,  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  gives  off  fumes  of  an  acid  and  suffocating 
nature.  Its  density  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
water,  though  the  latter  is  a  lighter  liquid.  Vegetablo 
blues  are  reddened  by  it«  action.  It  also  possesses  the 
property,  peculiar  to  itself,  of  decomposing  flint  glass, 
for  which  reason  it  has  been  made  available  for  etching 
on  glass,  the  mode  of  operation  being,  to  a  certain 
extent  similar  to  that  pursued  in  heliographic  printing. 
The  glass  being  coated  with  a  varnish  insoluble  in  the 
acid— one  formed  of  turpentine  and  wax  will  be  found 
effective — the  etching  is  made  by  cutting  through  the 
dry  varnish  with  a  fine  point  down  to  the  glass ;  a  wall 
of  wax  is  then  raised  round  the  plate,  and  dilute  hydro- 
fluoric acid  poured  on.  A  few  minutes  suffice  for  the 
acid  to  eat  into  the  glass,  which  may  then  be  immersed 
in  water.  On  the  v-arniah  being  removed,  the  design  will 
be  found  to  have  been  produced  with  perfect  i 
(To  be  cmtinutd.) 


^Hrfunutrg  of 

Accumulation  in  Development. — A  very  faint 
collodion  picture  in  which  all  the  details  are  visible, 
but  with  little  or  no  intensity  when  looked  through, 
may  ofteu  bo- converted  into  a  vigorous  ncgntivo  by  a 
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method  of  accumulating  silver  on  that  which  is  already 
precipitated. 

The  picture  must  be  fixed  either  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  well  washed. 
If  now  a  mixture  of  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid 
developing  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  poured  over 
the  plate,  the  nascent  silver  will  precipitate  on  that 
which  is  already  there  forming  the  picture,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  increase  of  density,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  vigorous  positives 
being  printed  from  the  plate.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  connected  with  this  method  of  accu- 
mulation is,  that  white  light  is  not  injurious  to  the 
result ;  in  fact,  the  pictures  seem  to  be  intensified  just 
as  rapidly  and  effectually  when  the  redevelopment  is 
effected  in  full  daylight*  as  when  in  a  darkened  room  ; 
the  only  objection  being  the  more  rapid  decomposition 
of  the  developing  solution.  By  woll  washing  off  the 
developing  solution  when  it  has  ceased  to  act,  and 
pouring  on  a  fresh  mixture,  the  deposit  of  silver  may 
be  so  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  as  to  admit 
of  an  electrotype  being  taken  from  it,  and  this  used  for 
printing  from  in  ordinary  printer's  ink.  Wo  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  copies  from  line  engravings  in 
this  way  ;  the  lined  surface  of  the  negative  being  very 
favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  silver,  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  produce  a  deeply  marked  copper  plate, 
p-vr-Mug  excellent  quaHtiM  fur  taking  the  ink,  and 
giving  good  impressions. 

Acetic  Acid. — This  acid  is  composed  of  4  parts 
carbon,  4  parts  hydrogen,  and  4  parts  oxygen.  It  oc- 
curs in  nature  in  the  juice  of  many  trees,  sometimes  in 
the  free  state,  and  at  others  in  combination  with 
potassa  or  lime.  There  are  two  principal  ways  by 
which  it  is  formed  in  commerce  : — 

1st  By  the  dry  distillation  of  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  wood. 

2nd.  By  fermentation. 

According  to  the  first  method  the  wood  is  placed  in 
immense  iron  retorts,  and  heated  by  furnaces  until  it 
is  converted  into  charcoal,  and  the  vapours  which  it 
evolves  are  condensed.  The  crude  wood  vinegar  thus 
obtained,  requires  to  be  separated  from  the  wood  tar 
with  which  it  is  contaminated.  This  is  effected  by 
rectifying  it*  and  subsequently  saturating  with  lime. 
The  crude  acetate  of  lime  thus  formed,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  several  purifications,  is  then  distilled  with  a 
stronger  acid,  when  commercial  wood  vinegar  is  pro- 
duced 

Wine  or  beer  vinegar  is  obtained  when  wine,  cider, 
beer,  or  dilute  alcohol  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
air  under  favourable  circumstances.  In  some  manu- 
factories lofty  brick  towers  are  erected,  with  side  open- 
ings to  admit  of  a  free  passage  of  air.  The  building  is 
now  filled  with  large  faggots  and  a  slow  stream  of 
dilute  alcohol  is  allowed  to  trickle  on  to  them  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  :  this,  in  percolating  to  the  bot- 
tom through  the  innumerable  twigs  and  branches, 
meets  and  combines  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  which 
has  free  access  to  it  on  all  sides,  and  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  the  reservoir  at  the  bottom,  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  vinegar.  The  crude  vinegar  obtained  by 
either  of  these  plans  contains,  besides  acetic  acid,  a 
largo  quantity  of  water ;  frequently,  also,  unchanged 
alcohol,  cream  of  tartar,  and  other  salts,  gum,  colour- 


ing matter,  tannin,  ferment,  <fec  It  is  far  too  impure 
to  be  used  in  photographic  operations.  It  is  purified 
by  saturating  it  with  either  jwtossa,  soda,  lime,  or 
oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  until  the  acetate  remains 
either  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution,  or  of  crys- 
tals, or  of  a  dry  mass,  and  distilling  the  residue  with 
more  or  less  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrated 
vinegar  is  thus  obtained,  which,  although  not  suffici- 
ciently  pure  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  all  photo- 
graphic operations,  may  nevertheless  occasionally  re- 
place the  more  expensive  glacial  acetic  acid,  especially 
in  the  developing  solution  for  collodion. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Q.  Is  there  any  simple  experiment  by  which  we  may  learn 
what  takes  place  in  the  production  of  a  photographic  proof? 

A.  There  is :  if  some  nitrate  of  silver  be  placed  in  a  glass, 
and  a  few  drops  of  salt  and  water  be  added,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  formed  which  is  chloride  of  silver.  This  is  a  preparation 
sensitive  to  light. 

Q.  How  may  this  be  ascertained? 

A.  The  precipitate  if  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  few 
moments  changes  rapidly  from  white  to  violet,  and  even  to 
black.  This  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  silver  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  the  formation  of  the  photographic  picture 
on  the  sensitive  plate  or  paper. 

Q.  What  effect  is  produced  by  the  application  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  ? 

A  If  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  after  the  precipi- 
tate has  undergone  the  change  already  mentioned,  be  poured 
upon  the  precipitate,  it  partly  disappears,  there  only  remain- 
ing some  blackish  particles,  namely,  those  which  have  been 
decomposed  by  the  light.  The  unchanged  particles  of  the 
precipitate  are  dissolved  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This 
operation  corresponds  ^actjy  to  the  fixing,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  photographic  picture.  The  entire  experiment  represents 
the  process  of  obtaining  a  positive  proof. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  simple  experiments  which  illustrate 
the  power  and  action  of  the  photographic  agents? 

A.  If  (screened  from  the  presence  of  fight)  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  into  two  glasses,  and  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  added,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  potassium  is  produced.  If  one  of  these 
glasses  then  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  afterwards  taken 
again  into  the  darkened  room,*  no  apparent  change  will 
have  taken  place.  But  if  a  few  drops  of  gallic  acid  be  poured 
into  each  of  the  glasses,  the  contents  of  that  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  light  will  blacken  rapidly,  while  in  the  other, 
the  liquid  will  retain  its  yellow  appearance. 

Q.  How  is  this  explained? 

A.  By  the  action  of  light.  In  one  case  the  light  has  been 
permitted  to  act  on  the  iodine  of  silver,  and  the  gallic  acid 
combined  with  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  blackens  the 
iodine,  and  renders  the  change  obriora.  A  few  drops  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  will  "  fix  "  the  precipitate  as  in  tho 
former  experiments. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  learn  from  these  experiments  ? 

A.  All  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  photography.  Positive 
and  negative  impressions  upon  plates  or  paper  are  all  founded 
on  these  phenomena.  They  ore  simply  modifications  to 
which  certain  salts  of  silver  are  subjected  by  the  action  of 
light ;  so  that  the  reducing  agent  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver 
blackens  more  or  less  the  ports  affected  by  the  fight. 

Q.  Is  the  action  of  light  upon  chemically  sensitive  sur- 
faces perfectly  understood  ?   

*  When  we  »[>e*k  of  »  darkened  roam,  it  •hoald  be  undaitood  Dint  we  refor 

to  n  room  from  whlcli  the  cbemkal  rtja  of  Ifctit  only  ore  ««J«<J«A 
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A.  The  chemical  study  of  photography  »  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  us  authoritatively  to  lay  down  any 
general  theory.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  examine  doubtful  point*,  ami  test  apparent  contradictions, 
and  thus  remove  many  obstacles  to  our  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

Q.  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  photography  ? 

A.  That  the  production  of  photographic  effects  is  due  to 
the  action  of  fight,  and  as  we  have  already  noticed,  that 
this  action  ia  under  certain  circumstances  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  perfect  picture,  while  under  other  circumstances  its 
action  is  only  partial,  and  a  subsequent  process  necessary  for 
its  completion. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  explain  the  first  phenomenon  ? 

A  Chemistry  shows  us  that  light  produces  upon  certain 
substances,  in  fact  upou  almost  all,  an  analogous  effect  to 
that  of  heat.  At  one  time  it  facilitates  the  combination  of 
different  element*.  At  another,  it  hastens  the  separation  of 
combined  elements.  It  is  this  double  influence  which  it  exer- 
cise* in  photography.  Thus  it  facilitates  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  certain  organic  matters,  as  bitumen  and  rehin. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  property  of  light  ascertained  ? 

A.  It  was  shown  by  the  n*earclies  of  Xitfpcc,  with  bitu- 
men of  Judea,  and  by  those  of  M.  Chevron],  and  M.  Niopco 
de  St.  Victor,  who  have  shown  that  resins  oxidise  under  the 
influence  of  light.  It  is  from  this  fact,  namely,  the  oxida- 
tion produced  by  light,  that  photographic  pictures  are 

(7'o  be  continued.') 


Corropontenc*. 

WATER  IN  OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
No.  19,  Marine-terrace,  I'cuzance, 
October  1st,  1858. 
Sin,— I  observe,  in  your  last  number,  a  letter  inquiring 
for  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  carried  on  a 
day's  photographic  excursion,  and  to  answer  effectually  the 
end  required. 

I  liavo  much  pleasure  in  forwardLDg  you  the  result  of  my 
experience  for  the  four  past  years,  during  which  period  I 
have  found,  for  a  day*  work,  a  pint  supply  all  my  require- 
ments, and  enabling  me,  as  1  have  done  scores  of  times,  to 
bring  home,  and  safely  preserve,  eight  negatives,  measuring 
8$  x  inches,  and  twelve  stereoscopic  negatives  of  the 
usual  hiza.  My  mode  of  proceeding  is  simple  enough.  I 
use,  and  with  unvarying  success  and  comfort,  an  Archer's 
camera,  which  Contains  a  wooden  water-tight  bath,  holding 
barely  16  ounces  of  water.  I,  of  course,  develop  in  the 
camera ;  and,  after  having  so  done,  I  plunge  the  plate  into 
the  water  bath,  leaving  it  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  then 
carrying  it  out  into  open  daylight,  place  it  in  my  plato  box 
—of  Archer's  construction— -ana  in  which  the  plates  are 
placed  so  close  to  each  other,  that,  on  returning  home  from 
a  long  day's  work  (say  the  first  negative  having  been  taken 
at  1U  a.m.  and  not  lixed  with  the  hyjKwulphite  till  10  p.m.), 
I  liave  never  yet  had  any  difficulty,  with  ordinary  care,  in 
being  able  to  clear  the  negative  of  the  iodide,  and  leave  the 
film  uninjured.  The  close  proximity  of  the  plates  to  each 
other  keeps  them  so  moist,  that  when,  in  the  ordinary  plate 
box,  the  peeling  off  of  the  film  would  inevitably  occur,  the 
occurrence  of  such  an  accident  is  rarely  mot  with  in  the 
boxes  made  on  Mr.  Archer's  plan ;  they  are  much  more 
portable,  in  my  opinion  much  safer  for  a  journey,  and 
at  half  the  price  of  those  generally  in  use.  I  have  now 
worked  for  nearly  four  seasons  with  an  Archer's  camera,  and 
find  it  unexceptionably  the  best  to  meet  cctry  ra}uirement 
for  out-door  work.  I  excite  and  develop,  both  tho  large 
plates  and  the  plates  for  my  stereoscopic  camera,  inside  it. 
1  seek  no  dark  room — no  tent — and  am  able,  of  course, 
leaving  the  spot  on  which  I  am  taking  my  view, 
iin  if  it  he  good  or  not.    I  have  this  summer  taken 


upwards  of  three  hundred  good  negatives,  and  for  some 
of  them  I  have  had  to  travel  many  a  long  mile ;  and,  to 
have  returned,  as  many  do,  and  found  all  my  day's  work 
abortive—and  as,  before  using  the  camera  I  now  employ,  I 
have  often  done— would  be  vexatious  enough  to  deter  many 
a  beginner  from  further  prosecuting  this  most  fascinating 
pursuit. 

I  consider  tho  minimum  quantity  of  water  that  can  be 
used  with  advantage  on  a  day's  work,  bringing  home  a  down 
negatives,  8J  X  0],  and  an  equal  number  of  the  usual  sued 
stereoscopic  plates,  to  be  from  10  to  16  ounces,  if  used  in  the 
mode  I  lave  attempted  to  describe. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation  on 
the  subject  if  any  of  your  readers  wish  for  the  same. 

t,  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  G.  Girrcn. 


TO 


TO 


Srn, — If  you  think  tho  following  worth  inserting  in  the 
"  Photographic  News  "  it  is  at  your  service. 

First,  cut  your  leather  or  cloth  a  little  larger  than  your 
glass  positives,  by  its  face  upon  a  table,  then  take  about  } 
oz.  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  about  4  or  5  drops  of  nitric 
add ;  shake  up,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  Take  the  positive, 
after  being  dried  by  the  fire  or  otherwise,  and  pour  the 
mixture  of  spirits  of  wine  on  as  for  collodion,  and  when  still 
wet  lay  it  on  the  leather  or  cloth,  face  down,  gently  squeezing 
out  the  air  bubbles,  and  keep  them  in  contact  cither  in  the 
pressure  frame  or  in  a  book,  or  any  convenient  place,  until 
the  spirits  of  wine  is  dry,  which  may  he  half  an  Lour  or  so ; 
then  take  out  the  picture,  and  separate  tho  glass  from  tho 
leather  or  cloth,  and  the  film  will  be  so  fixed  to  the  black 
surface  that  you  cannot  even  scratch  it  with  tho  finger  nails. 
It  may  he  well  to  ase  collodion  a  little  thicker  in  cotton  for 
transfers. 

The  above  is  a  sure,  certain,  cheap,  and  easy  method  of 


Further  information  will  bo  given  to  any  one  sending  a 
sto 

Joint  Ostkll, 

80, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

Sib, — To  amateur  photographers,  who,  like  myself,  are 
able  to  givo  but  little  time  to  copying  subjects,  and  can 
rarely  choose  the  most  favourable  moments,  the  possession  of 
a  powerful,  steady,  and  cheap  artificial  light  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  To  artists  also,  such  an  acces- 
sory would  be  very  acceptable,  I  should  imagine.  In  tho 
Illustrated  London  News  of  the  2 1st  July  last,  a  new  light, 
stated  to  be  the  invention  of  Colonel  Fit*  Maurice,  was  there 
described,  and  would  seem  to  bo  just  tho  thing  wanted  for 
photography.  I  have  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  hitherto  have  not  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  whether  this  valuable  discovery  can  be  procured, 
or  whether  any  patent  is  in  process  of  being  taken  out  for 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  information  you  can 
procure  will,  I  think,  be  very  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
and  I  trust  the  subject  will  be  considered  worthy  of  your 
early  attention. 


[We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  further  information  on  this  i 
joct,  if  any  of  our  corre^^oadeats  can  favour  us.] 


OBTAINING  STRONGLY  PRINTING  NEGATIVES 
GLASS  POSITIVES. 

Brighton. 

Sir, — Having  perused  with  interest  the  few  numbers  as 
yet  published  of  the  " PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS,"  and  noticed 
your  answers  to  various  inquiries,  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  i 
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In  your  last  number,  page  46,  your  correspondent  C.  P.  S. 
states,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  intensifying  a  very  weak 
by  first  taking  a  transjiarent  positive  on  glass,  and 
i  that  a  second  negative,  in  which  he  was  able  to  procure 
bufheient  density  iu  the  dark  parts. 

If  from  a  positive  on  glass  a  negative  sufficiently  intense 
to  print  can  thus  be  taken,  without  loss  of  the  sharpness  re- 
quirtd,  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  amateur,  if 
not  to  professional  photographers. 

Mammas  are  always  anxious  to  have  likenesses  taken  of 
their  youngest  children, — and  as  there  is  no  keeping  the 
little  urchins  quiet,  it  is  a  severe  trial  to  the  patience  of  the 
r, — and  a  successful  portrait  of  a  child  is  seldom 
ouched  up  by  an  artist,  With  positives  it  is  a 
matter,  and  a  pleasing  smile  on  a  child's  face 
may  not  unfrequently  be  caught  in  one  second's  exposure. 

If  your  correspondent,  or  you  yourself,  could  explain  the 
best  method  of  taking  the  transparent  oopi<*  oti  glass,  it 
would  be  highly  appreciated  by  myself,  and  other  amateurs. 

Jon  THE  PlIOTOG  RATHER. 

[May  we  beg  the  favour  of  C.  P.  S.'s  kind  attention  to  the 
request  contained  in  this  letter.-ED.] 


TO  CLEAN  A  GLASS  PLATE. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know,  that  old  collodion  which  is  unfit  for  photo- 
graphic work,  is  a  first-rate  material  for  cleaning  glass  plates. 

The  method  I  have  adopted,  is  to  take  a  small  tuft  of 
cotton  wool,  pour  a  few  drops  on  the  glass  plate  and  rub  till 
nearly  dry  in  a  circular  direction,  then  finish  with  a  wash 

P.  II.  c. 


3$tl8ttU&!U0U8. 

Photography  and  Archeology. — Mention  wu  made  some 
months  hack,  says  the  Journal  de  C'vntta>itin<  pU,  of  the  mission 
which  M.  de  Sevastianof,  councillor  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  curiosities 
of  antiquity  contained  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos.  That 
spot  is  stated  to  bo  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  ancient 
records,  and  has  always  been  a  great  point  of  attraction  for 
artists  and  scientific  men.  All  those  little  priories  which,  from 
the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain,  overlook  the  distant  isles  of 
the  Archipelago,  are  so  many  libraries  where  the  monks  have 
been  storing  up  the  annals  of  ages.  Materials  for  history  are 
to  be  found  there  in  all  languages  and  on  all  subjects,  piled  up 
1,  but  nevertheless  preserved  with  care  by  those  in  whose 
they  are  placed.  M.  de  Scvastianof  has  free  access  to 
treasures.  The  daguerreotype  gives  him  hundreds  of 
copies  of  the  manuscripts,  which  he  takes  page  by  page.  Al- 
ready one-third  of  the  Gospels  have  been  copied,  and  numerous 
collections  of  illuminated  maps  and  pictures  have  been  made. 
They  are  in  Greek,  Sclavonian,  and  Georgian.  Even  the  out- 
side of  the  albums  which  inclose  the  collections  have  been 
copied,  and  the  Bysantine  reliefs  on  their  covers  have  been 
reproduced.  Moulds  of  them  have  likewise  been  taken  in  gutta 
"  i.  Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  M.  Vaudin,  a  French 
r,  the  frescoes  in  the  chapels  have  been  copied  in  the 
exact  manner.  These  drawings  remind  one  of  the  pro- 
of the  first  Italian  painters,  Margaritone,  Oreagua, 
,  Giotto,  Angelo  de  Fiesole,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  The 
example  of  M.  de  8evastianof  has  found  imitators,  for  already 
other  photographers  have  arrived  on  Mount  Athos,  not  to  i 
pete  with  him,  but  to  emulate  his  seal.  The  harvest  is  a 
dant,  ■ndthe  sooner  artists  applg  themselves  to  Ujetaak. 


Identification  op  Stolen  Fecit. — A 
of  our  contemporary,  "Notes  and  Queries," 
writes":—"  While  the  fruit,  peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  is  yet 
in  a  green  state  affix  an  adhesive  laM,  your  initial,  or  any  other 
private  mark  to  the  ride  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  ripe  fruit 
tons  labelled  will  carry  its  unobliteratcd  yreen  stamp  into  any 
market.  This  simple  operation,  if  it  should  foil  to 
fruit,  will,  unless  it  should  have  been  subjected  to 
process,  at  least  enable  the  owner  to  identify  it." 


oiogtn^ic  Dtotfs  Bttfa  Queries. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. — PAPER  FOR 
THE  CALOTYPE  PROCESS. — PIN-HOLES  IN  COLLODION 
PICTURES. 

Mil  Editor,— Having  seen  that  you  kiudly  undertake  to 
answer  questions  on  photography,  through  the  medium  of 
the  M  PnorooRAPHic  News,"  I  beg  now  to  point  out  to 
you  some  difficulties  I  have  met  with. 

In  the  positive  collodion  process,  I  found  the  way  smooth 
enough,  but  I  cannot  Bay  I  have  been  so  lucky  in  the 
negative  process  on  glass.  I  succeeded  several  times  in 
obtaining  good  negatives,  but  as  soon  as  I  poured  on  the 
fixing  solution  I  was  disappointed,  obtaining  a  bad  positive 
instead  of  a  negative.  My  solutions  used  were — American 
collodion  excited  in  a  40  grains  neutral  bath,  and  developed 
with  1J  grains  pyrogallic  acid,  8  drops  glacial  acetic  acid, 
10  alcohol,  5  and  6  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and 
1  oz.  distilled  water,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  tried  to  take  some  calotype  pictures;  used  Canson's 
piper,  soaked  it  on  one  side  in  a  solution  of  silver,  then 
iodised  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  lastly  brushed  over  with 
a  50  grain  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion in  equal  parts ;  and  then  what  invariably  took  place 
was,  that  the  paper  began  to  cover  itself  with  brown  patches, 
and  therefore  became  quite  useless. 

I  have  got  some  collodion  which  is  slow,  and  gives  a 
rather  brown  colour  to  the  pictures.  I  believe  the  second 
fault  is  to  bo  attributed  to  some  bromine  that  I  put  in  it. 
Is  there  anything  for  these  two  faults? 

Very  often  I  find  my  pictures  dreadfully  covered  with  pin- 
holes. Can  that  bo  attributable  to  the  presence  of  too  much 
iodide  of  silver  ?  If  so,  why  do  I  not  always  meet  with  this 
annoyance,  which  I  could  not  attribute  even  to  an  impure 
bath,  as  it  took  place  sometimes  in  spite  of  a  careful  filtering  V 

I  hope  yon  will  excuse  me  for  having  asked  so  many 
questions  at  once,  but  trust  in  your  kindness  to  be  gratified 
with  a  reply,  and  thanking  you  in  advance, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

G.  M.  F. 

[1.  We  have  occasionally  met  with  a  similar  occur- 
rence, and  attribute  it  to  not  having  developed  the 
picture  long  enough.  We  do  not  know  the  kind  of 
collodion  mentioned,  but  when  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  iodide  in  it,  so  that  the  film  is  a  thick  one, 
the  operator  is  frequently  deceived  as  to  the  intensity 
of  the  negative,  tho  density  of  tho  iodide  of  silver 
making  tho  picture  appear  sufficiently  developed  for  a 
negative,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  near  dark  enough. 
On  pouring  on  the  fixing  solution  the  iodide  of  silver 
dissolves  away,  and  leaves  tho  picture  in  its  real  half 
developed  state.  Try  tho  method  of  re-development 
after  fixing  and  iccll  washing ;  it  may  improve  the  pic- 
tures, but  in  future  develop  much  further. 

2.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  take  calotype  negatives 
on  French  paper  :  tho  material  with  which  the  paper 
is  sized  has  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  process, 
and  the  starch,  which  is  the  sizing  material  of  foreign 
papers,  causes  the  pajjer  to  turn  brown  on  developing. 
English  paper  makers  employ  gelatine,  or  some  similar 
body,  as  a  size,  and  that  seems  to  suit  tho  calotype  pro- 
cess very  well.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
good  paper  for  this  purpose.  We  prefer  Turner's,  and 
but  for  the  spots  with  which  that  moke  of  paper  is  so 
plentifully  supplied  it  would  bo  perfect 

3.  We  fear  your  collodion  is  useless.  Try  if  adding  a 
few  zinc  filings  will  remedy  it. 

4.  Pin-Met  are  a  rather  common  source  of  annoy- 
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anco  in  the  collodion  process ;  a  frequent  cause  is  dust 
in  the  collodion  or  bath.    Too  much  iodide  of  silver  in 


the  bath  may  also  cause  it  The  remedy  for  the 
is  the  addition  of  a  few  ounces  of  a  30  grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bath.  As,  however,  you  say 
that  you  only  occasionally  meet  with  this  fault,  and 
that  even  after  carefully  filtering,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
the  cause.] 


WOK  KINO  WITH  A  TWIN  8TKRF.OSCOPIC  CAMERA. — THICK 
STREAK  ON  A  COLLODION  PLATE. — TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 
AMOUNT  Or  SILVER  IN  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Sin, — Can  you  oblige  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal,  by  informing  me  of  the  proper  method  of  using  a 
double  camera  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  stereoscopic  effect  ? 
a  feat  which  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  accomplish.' 
The  camera  is  one  with  an  adjusting  screw  between  the  two 
lenses  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them  more  fully  at 
pleasure. 

Can  you  at  the  same  time  inform  me  how  to  obviate,  by 
manipulation  or  otherwise,  the  thick  streak  of  collodion  I 
invariably  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  plate  after  coating  it  with 
collodion?  And  is  there  any  method  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  silver  iu  the  bath  with  any  degree  of  certainty? 

Fooling  suro  that  your  publication  is  exactly  the  one 
wanted  by  all, 

Believe  me,  sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

N.  E.  F. 

[1.  It  must  always  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  when  the 
two  pictures  are  taken  simultaneously  on  the  same 
plate,  tho  two  halves  will  require  to  be  transposed, 
that  is,  the  picture  which  is  at  present  on  the  right  of 
the  plate  must  become  the  left  picture,  and  vice  verm. 
Most  likely  N.  E.  F.  has  not  attended  to  this  rule,  and 
has  seen  the  pictures  pseudoscopic  instead  of  stereoscopic. 

2.  The  fault  mentioned  can  bo  avoided  by  using  a 
thinner  collodion,  pouring  on  and  off  quicker,  and 
rocking  the  plate  more  whilst  draining.  Wo  cannot 
explain  tho  manipulation  better,  but  if  you  watch  any 
good  operator  you  cannot  fail  to  see  what  we  mean, 

3.  The  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  a 
solution  may  be  very  conveniently  ascertained,  and 
that  with  quite  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  in  the  following  manner: — 

Prepare  a  solution  of  32  grains  of  pure  chloride,  of 
ammonium  in  12  ounces  of  water;  1  drachm  of  this 
solution  will  therefore  precipitate  1  grain  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Measure  out  very  carefully  a  known  quantity 
of  the  bath  to  be  tested  (2  drachms  for  instance),  place 
it  in  a  2  ounce  phial,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Now  measure  out  exactly  1  drachm  of  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add  it,  by  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  to  the  silver  solution  in  tho  bottle,  corking  it 
up  and  shaking  violently  between  each  addition,  until 
a  white  precipitate  is  no  longer  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  drop  of  tho  test  solution.  If  before  this 
is  accomplished,  the  first  drachm  of  test  solution  be  ex- 
hausted, carefully  measure  out  a  second  drachm,  and  so 
on  until  the  desired  point  is  reached.  When  finished,  the 
number  of  drachms  of  test  solution  used  will  indicate 
the  number  of  grains  present  in  the  phial.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 2  drachms  of  the  nitrate  bath  had  been  placed 
in  the  phial,  and  it  required  7|  drachms  of  test  solu- 
tion to  precipitate  the  silver,  that  woxdd  have  shown 
that  the  two  drachms  of  Iwth  contained  7i  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  30  grains  to  tho  ounce.  " 


SOAKING  THROUGH  OP  THE  BLACK  VARNISn  FOR 
POSITIVES. 

Sib,— Will  you  favour  me  in  your  next  number  with  an 
answer  to  the  following  question?— Ought  a  collodion  posi- 
tive on  glass  to  fade  after  being  will  washed  (by  a  stream 
from  a  small  glass  siphon  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn*),  var- 
nished with  crystal  varnish,  and  then  backed  by  Indian  ink, 
or  if  such  should  fade,  can  you  tell  me  tho  cause? 

My  reason  for  asking  the  above  is,  that  having  taken 
several  of  my  friends,  I  have  two  or  three  that  have  gone  off 
all  black.  The  fault  cannot  lie  in  the  washing,  I  think ; 
and,  as  I  have  a  great  many  that  I  have  taken  varnished 
with  spirit  varnish,  and  backed  in  the  same  way  quite  un- 
changed, I  think  the  fault  must  he  in  the  varnish.  I  ought 
to  say  that  they  have  not  gone  off  in  tho  same  way  that  I 
have  seen  some  from  imperfect  washing.  These  go  off  in 
small  specks  and  holes  in  the  reduced  silver  first ;  but  mine 
have  gone  gradually,  just  like  dissolving  anything  in  a  fluid. 

What  would  you  advise  as  the  best  backing  for  glass 
positives?  W.  W. 

[The  cause  of  the  above  fault  is  the  black  varnish 
gradually  soaking  through  the  film,  and  thus  darken- 
ing the  picture.  We  have  always  found  the  remedy  to 
be  in  coating  the  picture  first  with  a  colourless  varnish, 
and  then  with  a  black  varnish  prepared  with  a  solvent 
that  would  not  dissolve  the  first  coating  of  clear 
varnish. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  plan  with  great  suc- 
cess : — pour  over  the  collodion  side  of  the  plate,  either 
when  wet  from  the  last  washing,  or  when  quite  dry, 
perfectly  liquid  albumen  (obtained  by  beating  to  a 
froth,  and  collecting  the  liquid  after  subsidence) ;  after 
pouring  it  on  and  off  a  few  times,  put  the  plate  against 
a  wall  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry  coat  with  black 
varnish.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  the  best  black 
japan  used  by  coach  makers,  applied  thick,  and  dried 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  gentle  heat  Wo  have  also 
used  printer's  ink  with  great  success,  and  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  all  those  who 
are  in  want  of  a  good  black  backing  for  positives.] 


QUERIES  ON  LENSES.— LEGALITY  OF  SUNDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Gullane. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  newspapera  that 
photographers  are  likely  to  have  a  new  and  powerful  advo- 
cate— a  worthy  exponent  of  their  art !  and  I  am  right  glad 
that  you  intend  to  give,  in  the  "  Photographic  News," 
immediate  answers  to  your  correspondents'  questions.  I 
know,  and  you  seem  to  feel,  that  delay  in  this  matter 
destroys  the  interest  and  advantage  of  tho  information. 
— "  Bi»  dat,  qui  cito  dot." 

Will  you  obligo  me  by  telling  me,  first,  which  lens  (a 
landscape  lens  or  a  portrait  lens)  would  you  recommend  mo 
to  use  for  taking  views  of  houses,  &c.  ?  Secondly.  Is  it 
unlawful  to  work  as  a  photographer  for  hire  on  Sundays  ? 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

M.  LUQTON. 

[1.  If  intended  merely  for  architectural  or  similar 
objects,  where  the  subject  is  nearly  on  one  plane,  a 
portrait  lens  may  be  used  with  advantage,  if  you 
already  possess  one,  as  with  a  moderate  aperture 
(about  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  full  aperture)  very 
excellent  and  sharp  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
short  time  :  but  in  purchasing  one  for  such  a  purpose 
we  recommend  a  landscape  lens,  as  the  picture  pro- 
duced is  quite  as  perfect,  if  not  more  so,  and  the 
price  very  much  less — tho  only  drawback  being  the 
increased  tinio  necessary  to  be  given  during  exposure. 
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2.  We  do  not  quite  understand  your  second  question. 
Do  you  wish  us  to  state  whether  we  think  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  fourth  commandment  to  work  on 
Sundays,  or  do  you  merely  wish  us  to  give  you  the  law 
that  bears  on  die  point  t  As  a  legal  question,  there 
is  an  act  of  parliament  expressly  against  working/or  hire 
on  Sundays,  although  few  magistrates  care  to  enforce  it 
A  photographer  was  summoned  before  a  magistrate 
some  time  since  for  "following  his  usual  business  on 
Sunday,"  and  only  escaped  punishment  by  proving 
that  he  was  not  carrying  on  his  usual  business,  as  he 
worked  as  a  tailor  all  the  week,  and  that  photography 
was  therefore  an  unusual  occupation  for  him.] 


M.  QAUME'S  Pi 

Sir, — Being  anxious  to  make  some  paper-glass  according 
to  M.  Gaume,  I  took  3  ox.  of  the  sheet  gutta  percha,  such  as 
surgeons  use  for  splints,  and  dissolved  this  in  6  oz.  of  benzol, 
that  is  50  parts  to  100.  This  solution  was  of  the  consistence 
of  ordinary  treacle  or  honey ;  to  this  I  added  3  oz.  more  of 
benzol,  thus  reducing  the  gutta  percha  to  33  parts  in  100. 
This  brought  it  to  tho  consistence  of  ordinary  syrup.  Into 
this  fluid  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  I  plunged  a  sheet  of  paper, 
passing  it  beneath  a  glass  rod  for  the  purpose  of  submerging 
it;  the  end  first  introduced  was  then  seized  and  steadily 
withdrawn ;  the  fluid  as  it  rolled  down  the  paper,  thickened 
in  streaky  lines,  and  the  drops  which  fell  from  it  on  the 
>  remained,  floating  white  like  drops  of 
It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  M.  Gaumc'a 
formula  is  4  or  5  parts  of  gutta  percha  to  the  100,  instead 
of  40  or  50,  as  stated  in  your  second  number.  I  inclose  the 
result  of  my  proceeding  after  subsequently  exposing  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  The  paper  I  employed  was  tho  thin 
pa  per. 


vc 


J.  C. 


[In  repeating  the  experiments  of  M.  Gaume*  (vol  i 
p  16),  we  have  found,  like  our  correspondent,  that  the 


strength  there  given  is  too  strong.  We  have 
best  when  the  original  solution  was  diluted  with  4  times 
ite  bulk  of  benzol  Our  correspondent  will  also  find  it 
advantageous  to  employ  n  plate  glass  cover  for  the 
dish,  and  to  draw  the  sheet  between  the  edges  of  tho 
dish  and  cover,  so  that  the  excess  of  solution  may  be 
scraped  off  each  aide  of  the  paper.] 


OBTAINING  NEGATIVES  WITH  POSITIVE  COLLODION. 

Sra, — Can  you  inform  me  of  a  developing  solution  that 
will  bring  out  a  good  negative  upon  a  plate  prepared  for  a 
positive  picture? 


M.  B. 

[Of  course  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  take  good  nega- 
tives with  positive  collodion  as  when  the  collodion  is 
expressly  prepared  for  negatives ;  but  by  attending  to 
the  following  plan  our  correspondent  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce tolerably  good  ones.  Prepare,  expose,  and  de- 
velop the  picture  as  if  for  a  positive,  only  continue 
the  development  longer,  until  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
is  well  out,  and  the  picture  decidedly  overdone  for  a 
good  positive.  Then  wash  the  developing  solution 
well  off,  and  re-develop  with  the  negative  pyroxyline 
developer,  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  oi  the  silver  bath, 
as  the  development  seems  to  require  it.  The  picture 
will  increase  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  a  negative, 
when  fix,  Ac,  as  usual.] 


BISECTING  A  LENS  FOR  STEREOSCOPIC  PURPOSES. 

.Sib, — You  would  oblige  by  saying,  through  the  medium 
of  the  "  Photographic  News,"  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  an  achromatic  lens  in  two  so  as  to  form  two 
twin  lenses  for  the  stereoscopic  camera ;  and  the  method  of 
doing  it.  I  fancy  both  pictures  would  be  equally  exposed, 
and  equally  focuased,  thereby  producing  better  pictures, 
providing  development  being  properly  attended  to. 

M.  N. 

[There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  cutting  an  achro- 
matic lens  in  two,  as  it  is  frequently  done  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,  when  lenses  worth  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  are  thus  treated.  But  it  would  not  be  jkmi- 
siblo  to  obtain  as  perfect  an  imago  with  one  of  the 
halves,  as  with  an  entire  lens;  besides  which,  the 
"  stop  "  could  not  be  placed  at  the  proper  point  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  tho  lens.  Lenses  are  now  ground  in 
pairs  for  stereoscopic  purposes,  and  thus  absolute  : 
tijy  of  effect  is  secured.] 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Gotn-coLocRKo  Stains  on  Albuvenised  Positive 
Prints. — Chlorides  fob  Printing  on  Plain  Paper. — 
Tttclesbury  auks  the  cause  of — First,  long  yellow  metallic  lines, 
and  circles  of  the  same  colour,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  on  removing  the  print  from  the  printing  frame,  and 
which  are  still  apparent  after  toning  and  washing.  Canson's, 
and  Papier  Rive,  are  both  affected  with  them,  and  Tewkesbury 
hardly  ever  gets  a  print  faultless  in  this  respect.  Secondly, 
which  chlorides  are  best  adapted  for  preparing  plain 
paper— chloride  of  ammonium,  barium,  or  sodium  f— -1.  The 
stains  referred  to  are  frequently  met  with  in  positives  on 
albumonised  paper.  A  little  care  in  attending  to  the 
ing  points  will  obviate  them.  Use  quite  fresh  eggs,  an 
care  that  the  prepared  albumen  docs  not  contain  any  ( 
stringy  particle*  suspended  in  it.  Tho  paper  must  a 
lowered  on  to  tho  surface  by  means  of  a  steady,  continuous 
movement.  Any  stoppages  in  this  operation  will  produce 
bronzed  lines  across  tho  paper.  Carefully  examine  the  surface 
of  tho  albumen  in  the  bath  after  each  sheet  has  been  removed 
from  it,  and  if  any  scum  appears  on  tho  surface  of  the  liquid, 
remove  it  by  drawing  a  piece  of  paper  gently  over  the  surface, 
before  laying  down  the  next  sheet.  Be  careful  also  that  the 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  bath  be  sufficient  to  prevent  tho 
sheet  from  touching  the  bottom.  2.  It  matters  little  what 
chloride  bo  employed,  provided  the  proportion  be  such  that 
the  bath  contains  the  proper  quantity  of  chlorine.  Tho 
chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  between  tho  chloride  used 
in  the  first  preparation  of  the  paper,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver 
used  in  rendering  it  sensitive,  is  to  produce  a  chloride  of 
tQvtr  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  which  is  the  real  photographic 
agent,  and  a  nitrate  of  whatever  base  has  been  used  in  tho  first 
bath,  be  it  ammonium,  barium,  or  sodium.  This  nitrate  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  dissolves  out  into  the 
silver  bath  whilst  the  sheet  is  being  made  sensitive,  and  we  do 
not  bclievo  it  has  the  slightest  direct  influence  on  tho  result  It 
may  possibly  slightly  influence  the  picture  in  an  indirect  way, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  tho  foreign  nitrate  in  the  silver 
bath,  which  might  thin,  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  in- 
stance, tend  to  give  a  deliquescent  film  on  the  sensitive  paper. 
Or  from  tho  chemical  affinities  of  tho  base  in  question,— 
thus,  chloride  of  barium  as  a  salting  bath  would  tend  to  con- 
vert any  sulphates  in  the  paper  to  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
which  is,  as  far  as  present  experience  shows  us,  perfectly  harm- 
less in  a  photographic  point  of  view. 

Recovery  of  Silver  fbom  old  Nitbatb  Baths. —  W.D. 
asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  purify  the  silver  in  any  way  after  having 
recovered  it  from  old  baths  by  means  of  tine  or  copper.  When 
silver  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  its  nitrate  by  means  of 
sine,  the  resulting  metallic  silver  is  liable  to  contain  slight 
traces  of  tho  former  metal,  together  with  all  tho  impurities  with 
which  it  may  be  contaminated.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  any 
but  an  experienced  chemist,  to  separate  small  traces  of  sine 
from  silver,  and  consequently,  wo  do  not  recommend  this  plan 
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as  tho  employment  of  metallic  copper.  The  copper 
1  be  cleaned  quite  bright  when  immersed  in  the  bath,  and 
the  latter  should  also  be  clear  and  kept  well  covered  during  the 
operation.  Tho  action  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  will  bo  found  a  material  assistance  if  the  vessel 


containing  the  mixture  be  in  a  warm  place.  The  resulting  pre- 
cipitate, which  may  bo  removed  from  the  copper  by  gentle 
friction  with  the  finger,  must  bo  filtered  from  the  blue  solution 


(nitrate  of  copper),  and  washed  once  or  twice 
ammonia  water,  and  lastly  with  pure  water,  until  a  drop  of  tho 
liquid  as  it  comes  from  the  funnel,  received  upon  reddened 
litmus  paper,  does  not  restore  the  blue  colour  of  it ;  the  pre- 
cipitate when  dry  will  be  pure  metallic  silver.  We  recommend 
the  above  plan  for  recovering  tho  silver  from  old  baths,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  method  of  precipitating  it  with  chlorido  of 
sodium,  as  the  nascent  chloride  of  silver  is  liable  to  carry  down 
with  it  impurities  from  the  organic  matter  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  bath. 

Substitute  fob  Glass,  fob  Collodion  PosrrrrBs.— E.  M. 
asks  for  the  best  substitute  for  glass  for  taking  portraits  to  put 
into  lockets,  which  will  cut  to  shape  after  tho  likeness  is  taken. 
Either  patent  calf  leather,  or  the  enamelled  iron  tablets  wliich 
have  been  lately  introduced  in  England.  We  have  seen  some 
very  good  pictures  on  these  latter. 

Vaenish  fob  Papeb  Stereogram?. — J.  L.  and  Z.  ask  how 
stereoscopic  and  other  positive  prints  are  varnished.  Gum  ara- 
ble dissolved  in  water  is  tho  most  usual  glaze  for  such  pictures ; 
but  there  is  also  another  kind  in  use,  which  gives  a  surface 
similar  to  French  polish,  the  preparation  of  which  is,  however, 
kept  a  secret.  (For  /.  L.'s  other  query,  see  vol.  i.  p.  20.) 

To  Restore  tub  Sensitiveness  of  Old  Collodion. — 
T.  H.  8,  has  a  quantity  of  old  collodion  which  has  lost  its  sensi- 
tiveness through  age,  and  has  become  the  colour  of  light  port 
wine.  The  sensitiveness  may  be  in  great  measure  restored  by 
putting  some  strips  of  perfectly  clean  and  pure  sine  or  cadmium 
into  tho  bottle,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact,  with 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Poor  Abttst.— It  will  not  be  difficult  to  got  up 

I»hotographic  knowledge  to  be  able  to  produce  pictures  quite 
good  enough  to  form  tho  ground  work  of  a  painting.  In  fact, 
you  would  be  far  moro  likely  to  paint  a  correct  likeness  over 
a  faint  out-of-focus  print  on  plain  salted  paper,  provided  you 
have  half  an  hour's  sitting  to  assist  you,  than  if  you  had 
relied  entirely  on  the  most  highly  finished  photographic  por- 
trait. Our  remarks  did  not  apply  to  those  who  merely  in- 
tended to  use  photography  as  a  menus  to  an  end,  but  to  those 
who  regarded  it  as  the  end. 

Excblsiob. — The  portrait  has  been  much  over  printed,  and  the 
developing  solution  poured  on  the  plate  too  much  in  one  spot, 
consequently  tho  development  has  not  been  uniform,  Your 
toning  bath  is  too  old,  and  out  of  order  now :  you  had  better 
make  a  new  one.  See  the  article  on  the  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  News," 

Albbbt. — See  answerto"An  Apprentice,  "vol.  L  p.  12.  Of  your 
two  lenses,  tho  plano-convex  Ions  74  inches  focus  would  be 
better  than  the  biconvex  lens  of  8  inohes  focus ;  the  plain 
side  should  be  turned  towards  the  object  to  be  copied. 

ft.  A —  A  white  background  ;  it  may  be  made  of  canvas  and 
coloured  afterwards.  Rain  water  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
distilled  water. 

P.  H.  C. — A  separate  toning  and  fixing  bath  will  suit  you  best. 
F.  W.  II. — Before  wo  can  give  any  advice  on  the  subject,  you 

must  favour  us  with  further  particulars  on  the  subject  of  your 

new  discovery. 

M.  A.  H. — A  better  process  has  recently  appeared  in  our  columns. 
Albumenised  paper  may  be  obtained  ready  prepared  i  consult 
our  advertising  columns.  The  toning  should  bo  performed 
in  the  dark.  We  do  not  know  any  particular  material  9  feet 
wide  suitable  for  a  background;  we  think  that  there  are 
many  of  that  width. 
T.  T.— Wo  are  obliged  by  our  correspondent's  kind  note.  Orders 
for  former  numbers  must  be  given  immediately,  as  they  are 
nearly  out  of  print.  It  will  bo  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
copies  of  anything  but  engravings  by  means  of 


J.  T. — The  details  you  ask  for  will  be  at  once  found  out  when 

you  follow  the  instructions  already  givon. 
J.  J.  L.— Fasten  the  photograph  against  a  wall  in  a  good  light, 
and  place  the  camera  opposite,  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
image  is  the  desired  size  on  the  ground  glass. 
H.F/T.— We  arc  obliged  for  tho  information,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  think  it  would  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

2  drops  of  aoetie  acid  to  tho 


can  be  sent  through  the  pott  with  safetv  You  had  b 
tiso  wlnti  wtw  recommended.  Hud  orcVir  tho  wilt  from  sonio 
London  houso ;  see  advertisements, 
t.  W.  T.— 1,  and  3.  Wo  cannot  undcrtako  to  say  which  of  tho 
dry  processes  is  "the  easiest,  most  portable,  and  surest  for 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures:"  so  much  depends  upon  tho 
experimentalist's  own  skill.   2.  Yes.   4.  The  question  is 


hardly  a  fair  one  to  ask  us  to  answer. 
T.  Mo. — "  has  a  bath  with  an  excess  of  both  acid  and  alkali  in 
it,"  and  wishes  to  know  how  to  remove  the  excess.  This  u  a 
chomical  impossibility ;  there  can  only  be  an  excess  of  one, 
and  cautious  addition  of  tho  other  will  remove  the  excess.  Is  it 
alkaline  or  acid?  if  the  former,  add  acid;  if  the  Utter,  add 
alkali. 

D.  W. — You  will  not  do  much  good  with  such  a  lens.  Tho 
picture  is  deficient  in  half  tone ;  for  a  remedy  see  recent 
numbers. 

W.  S.  P. — Your  former  letter  has  been  received,  and  will  meet 
with  due  attention. 

A  Manx  Amatbvb. — We  cannot  give  the  information  clearer 
than  we  have  already  done ;  the  order  of  manipulation  is 
correct;  and  the  formulas  for  solutions  are  also  given. 
The  information  was  not  intended  for  those  who  had  never 
attempted  anything  of  the  sort  before,  as  they  would  not  be 
in  possession  of  sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 
Chloride  of  gold  will  keep  in  aqueous  solution  for  any  time. 

C.  S.  J. — Your  collodion  is  not  good ;  try  tho  formula  at  vol.  i. 
p.  35.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  will  not  do  for  correcting  tho 
acidity  of  the  bath  so  well  as  carbonate.  You  received  your 
number  of  the  "  Photoobaphio  News  "  without  the  four 
inside  pages;  they  contain  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
"  Contents."  You  can  at  once  have  the  deficiency  supplied 
by  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  tho  agent  through  whom 
you  obtained  the  "  News,"  or  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

An  Akateub. — Salt  and  chlorido  of  sodium  aro  the  same 
thing;  the  former  is  usually  applied  to  the  commercial 
article,  and  the  latter  to  the  pure  chemical  compound  Na.  CI. 

J.  Thompson.— Tho  ■  Photoobaphic  Nbws  "  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  publishers ;  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  in  your  village,  you  would  then  receive  it  by  the 
first  post  on  Saturday  morning. 

A.  O.— V.  L. — Smith.— Pyro.—X.  Y.  Z.— A  Subscriber.— Our 
correspondents  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  save 
them  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in  mastering  the 

^Principles  of  any  scicm-e.  ^     h    f  H    *  d 

either  such  as  wo  aro  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  "  Photoobaphic  News  :"— G.  G.  S.  J. 
— W.  H.— F.  D.  (you  had  bettor  advertise  for  negatives).— 
Young  Photo.  (5.  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  crack).— 
T.  C.  (your  bath  is  perhaps  more  in  fault  than  the  collodion). 
—A  Lover  of  Photography  (daylight  is  best).— C.  E. — B.— 
Well  wisher.— J.  E.  F.— W.  F.  (improved  formula?  havo  been 
given).— W.  E.  C— R.  W.  li.  (1.  we  think  not). — T.  C. 
—ft.  B.— J.  D.— C.  O.  E.— 8.  B.— An  Amateur  (we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done). 
Communications  declined  with  thanks : — N. — H,  C. — 0.  P.  Q. 


On  account  of  the 
receive,  we  cannot 
no  general  interest. 


All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cbookks,  care  of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvago 
Yard.   Private  letters  for  tho  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  office, 
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ON  COPYING  PAINTINGS  BY  MEANS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  obtain  a  true  light  and  shade  representation  of  a 
painting,  must,  at  present,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
uusolved  problems  in  photography.  Whether  it  will  ever 
be  satisfactorily  solved  is,  in  our  minds,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt ;  at  all  events,  we  are  not  at  present  in 
pufflesaon  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  see  a  probable  road  to 
such  an  end.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
and  we  think  also  of  some  little  interest  to  our  readers,  we 
will  enter  rather  fully  into  the  subject. 

If  our  readers  refer  to  our  third  number,  p.  31,  a  diagram 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  be  seen.  It  is  a 
representation  of  a  ray  of  light,  with  the  various  colours 
and  forces  which  are  therein  contained,  laid  side  by  side ; 
and  thus  their  properties,  not  being  neutralised  or  masked, 
may  be  examined  and  studied.  The  space  occupied  between 
(d)  and  (c)  contains  all  these  various  rays,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  emitted  from  the  sun,  and  reflected,  in  more  or 
lew  quantities,  from  every  object  in  nature.  A  reference  to 
the  curved  line  marked  light  in  the  diagram,  will  show  the 
fraction  of  the  entire  rays  which  the  human  eye  is  capable 
of  appreciating,  under  the  name  of  light;  and  it  is  with 
reference  alone  to  this  portion  of  solar  radiation  that  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art  are  executed— with  the  sole  object 
of  satisfying  the  human  eye.  On  referring  to  the  curved 
hne  marked  actinism,  it  will  bo  seen  how  widely  different 
would  be  the  sensation  caused  by  any  painting,  if  looked  at 
with  a  chemical  or  actinic,  rather  than  an  optical  eye.  The 
red,  orange,  and  yellow  would  show  no  colour  whatever, 
but  merely  a  black  mass ;  the  green  would  bo  just  visible, 
whilst  the  dark  blue,  in  the  picture,  would  be  exalted  in 
intensity  until  it  equalled  the  whitest  parts.  And  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  other  rays,  hitherto  unperceived,  were  seen 
shining  from  different  parts  of  the  picture  in  total  disregard 
of  the  required  visible  effect— altering  tints,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  yellow  and  blue,  entirely  reversing  the  effect 
intended,  to  be  produced  by  the  painter — it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  if  the  pure  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  can  be 
taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  colours  used  by  painters,  how 
utterly  impossible  it  will  be  to  obtain  a  correct  Eght  and 
sliadc  rendering  of  a  painting  by  means  of  photography  as 
at  present  known.  But  fortunately  the  case  is  not  quite  so 
hopeless  as  this.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
colours  of  the  sun  and  those  met  with  in  a  paint  box ;  the 
latter,  aa  may  be  seen  by  comparing  one  with  a  good  eolar 
spectrum,  consist,  in  general,  of  the  desired  colour,  largely 
dilated  with  other  colours  in  different  proportions ;  and  it 
is  on  this  dilution  that  the  possibility  of  ever  solving  the 
problem  depends.  If  a  painting  be  copied  photographically, 
and  the  copy  compared  with  the  original,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  that  every  colour  on  the  canvas  has  produced  some 
the  reds  and  yellows  which,  according  to  the 


ehould  be  absolutely  inert,  have  emitted,  along  with 


tho  dominant  colour,  sufficient  of  the  actinic  rays  to  produce 
a  very  evident  effect  on  tho  sensitive  plate ;  and  it  is  by  fos- 
tering this  faUc  effect,  and  diminishing  in  other  cases  the 
true  effect,  that  we  may  hope  to  ultimately  attain  the  desired 
rcsul  f . 

The  first  thing  necessary  to  bo  done  is,  to  employ  that 
sensitive  surface  which  is  impressed  with  the  greatest  number 
of  luminous  rays.  Here,  on  the  very  threshold,  we  meet 
with  a  formidable  difficulty.  Iodide  of  silver,  as  used  in  the 
ordinary  photographic  processes,  is  not  sensitive  to  any  of 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  he  between  the  lino 
marked  indigo,  and  the  end  (i)  of  the  diagram  ;  whilst 
bromide  of  silver,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
respect  to  its  power  of  reproducing  colours,  is  equally  insen- 
sible to  all  colours  below  a  point  opposite  the  word  green  in 
the  diagram.  However,  something  will  be  gained  by  em- 
ploying the  bromide  of  silver  as  the  sensitive  medium  instead 
of  iodide,  as  we  thus  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  blue,  and  part 
of  the  green  rays ;  and,  as  green  occurs  in  almost  all  the 
colours  used  by  artists,  we  by  this  means  gain  a  great  point. 
Another  important  step  is,  to  destroy  tho  action  of  the 
powerful  actinic  rays  (including,  in  this  term,  the  violet  and 
lavender,  as  well  as  the  invisible  rays).  This  is  not  difficult ; 
a  thin  layer  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  between 
parallel  glass  plates,  interposed  between  the  lens  and  object, 
will  effectually  cut  off  all  above  tho  indigo ;  a  thin  piece 
of  yellow  glass  employed  in  tho  same  way  will  act  even 
more  vigorously,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  uneven  surface 
which  this  kind  of  glass  usually  has,  it  would  answer  the 
purposes  admirably. 

By  employing  the  information  above  given,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  far  more  correct  copies  of  paintings  than 
are  usually  to  bo  met  with.  The  collodion  should  not  bo 
iodised,  but  bromised,  with  four  grains  of  bromidoof  cadmium 
to  an  ounce  of  plain  collodion ;  and  the  lens,  which  must 
have  a  sheet  of  yellow  glass  close  in  front  of  it,  should  be  a 
portrait  combination,  working  with  the  full  aperture,  as  tho 
time  of  exposure  to  the  feeble  rays,  which  alone  can  filter 
through  tho  yellow  glass,  will  be  enormously  prolonged,  even 
when  the  picture  is  illuminated  as  perfectly  as  possible.  The 
plate  should  be  slightly  owr-exposcd,  so  as  to  diminish  still 
further  the  unavoidable  exaggeration  of  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  painting,  and,  at  the  Batne  time,  bring  out  the  detail  in 
the  dark  parts.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  better  results  may 
bo  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  thicknesses  of 
yellow  glass  in  front  of  tho  lens.  An  experiment  of  our 
own  will  show,  how  far  this  modifies  the  usual  photographic 
action : — A  strip  of  card  was  painted  with  several  brilliant 
colours,  and  then  a  photograph  was  taken  of  it,  with  iodised 
collodion,  in  tho  ordinary  way.  It  came  out,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, with  the  photographic  order  of  intensity  totally  unlike 
the  visible  gradation  of  intensity,  liromiaed  collodion  was 
now  used,  and  the  result  was  much  better  •,  one  thickness  of 
yellow  glass  was  then  interposed,  and  the  effect,  whilst  it 
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increased  the  time  of  exposure  from  seconds  to  minutes,  gave 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  pic- 
ture. A  second  piece  of  yellow  glass  was  afterwards  used, 
which  had  the  effect  of  still  further  increasing  the  resemblance 
to  the  light-and-shadc  effect  of  the  original  colours ;  and  thus 
we  went  on,  at  each  addition  of  yellow  glass  obtaining  a 
slightly  truer  translation  of  the  colours  into  light  and  shade, 
but  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  time,  until,  at  last,  the  plate 
would  not  bear  the  necessary  exposure ;  and,  at  five  thick- 
nesses, we  were  obliged  to  desist.  At  this  stage,  the  photo- 
graphic effect  of  the  different  colours  was  much  nearer  their 
true  effect  on  the  retina  than  if  they  had  been  copied  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  but  they  were  still  very  far  from  giving  the 
tones  which  an  engraving  of  the  same  subject  would  have 
presented.  The  too  energetic  action  of  the  bluo  colour 
was  entirely  overcome,  but  the  red  and  yellow  still  offered 
difficulties  which,  we  fear,  no  amount  of  obstruction  would 
ever  have  properly  overcome.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  which,  from  its  importance,  deserves  more,  far  more 
attention,  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  it ;  and  we  have  dwelt 
thus  long  upon  it,  in  the  hopes  that  we  may  induce  sonic 
experiment-loving  amateur  to  take  the  subject  up  con  amore, 
and  assist  further  in  elucidating  this  most  difficult  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  CHERBOURG. 

Among  the  multitude  of  visitors,  foreigners,  tourists,  artists, 
and  writers  who  crowded  to  Cherbourg  during  the  fetes, 
there  were,  as  might  havo  been  expected,  a  goodly  number 
of  photographers.  Wherever  anything  was  to  be  seen,  there 
we  were  sure  to  find  a  camera  planted,  and  sometimes  several, 
oucn  opportunities  as  were  ottered  on  tins  occasion  are  rare.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  photography  could  be  behind-hand 
in  recording  the  magnificent  spectacle  offered  by  the  combined 
fleets  at  anchor  beneath  the  admiring  gaze  of  an  enthusiastic 
multitude  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  perpe- 
tuating the  remembrance  of  the  great  events  of  the  epoch. 
The  French  administration,  foreseeing  and  appreciating  the 
importance  of  the  services  the  art  was  capable  of  rendering, 
had  officially  charged  M.  Baldus,  the  photographer  of  the 
new  Louvre,  to  take  different  views  of  the  anchorage  and 
the  fleets.  The  mission  was  honourable  but  difficult  In 
fact,  they  were  sea-pieces,  and  not  Himple  reproductions,  that 
were  required ;  and,  of  course,  this  rendered  necessary  the 
employment  of  processes  the  rapidity  of  which  would  allow 
figures  to  bo  seized  while  in  motion :  happily  the  artist 
chosen  for  this  task  cares  little  for  difficulties,  as  the  proofs 
he  has  broug'at  back  amply  show.  Conformably  with  the 
instructions  which  were  given  to  him,  M.  Baldus  chose  a 
point  of  view  from  whence  the  object  glass  could  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  anchorage ;  the  ground  of  all  the  pictures  is  tlie 
same,  the  sky  above,  the  sea  below,  the  bold  outline  of  the 
breakwater  forming  the  horizon,  the  rocks  bathed  by  the 
waves  forming  the  foreground.  But  the  subject  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  evolutions  of  the  fleets.  The  size  of  the 
pictures  is  such  that  the  artist  has  reproduced  every  detail 
with  a  precision  which  allows  the  recognition  of  the  humblest 
boat  in  this  animated  and  floating  crowd.  The  masts  crowd 
together,  the  sails  are  loosened,  the  bowsprits  cross  each 
other,  the  flags  mingle,  and  yet  there  is  no  coufusion,  all  is 
as  precise  in  the  picture  as  it  was  iu  reality. 
M.  Moidin,  to  whom  a  kind  recommendation  of  the 
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Minister  of  Marine  assured  access  and  protection  wherever 
he  presented  luxusclf^  m^&b  thus  cn&l)lod  to  compose  «in  Album 
into  which  the  illustrated  papers  have  dipped  deeply  for  their 
most  interesting  pictures.  The  twenty-four  proofs  of  which 
tins  album  consists  represent  the  principal  episodes  of  the 
fetes,  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  execution.  They 
are  full  of  light  and  movement.  Those  obtained  during  tho 
filling  of  the  basin  named,  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  launch  of  the  Vilk  de  Nantes,  are  especially  of  a  most 
striking  appearance  on  account  of  the  animation  of  the  spec- 
tacle they  represent.  The  clearness  of  the  design  is  such  t  hat 
ono  can  distinguish  dresses  and  uniforms  in  tho  crowd,  and 
the  attitudes  of  tho  greater  part  of  those  present.  It  is  ex- 
tremely curious  to  pass  in  review,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  the  microscopic  groups  which  seem  to  move  under  the 
gaze.  Tho  views  taken  of  the  anchorage  are  not  less  striking. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  seize  a  crowd  in  motion,  it  is  not  less  so 
to  reproduce  a  squadron  in  the  act  of  saluting  its  august 
visitors  with  broadsides.  This  difficulty  M.  Moulin  has 
overcome  with  a  success  which  does  honour  to  his  ability. 

Another  artist,  M.  Furne,  junior,  already  known  by 
previous  works,  has  taken  a  numerous  series  of  stereo- 
scopic views  of  Cherbourg,  the  subjects  of  many  of 
them  trivial  enough,  but  still  not  without  interest.  M. 
Richebourg  alw>  took  many  similar  views ;  among  others, 
a  view  of  tho  arrival  of  tho  imperial  party  at  tho 
railway  station;  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  pronouncing 
the  discourse  at  the  reception  of  the  Emperor,  &c.  A 
singular  circumstance  occurs  in  these  pictures — each  of  them 
records  the  moment  when  the  scene  represented  took  place, 
inasmuch  as  it  reproduces  the  station  clock,  by  which  wo 
arc  enabled  to  sec  that  tho  Emperor  arrived  precisely  at  five 
o'clock,  the  prelate  pronounced  the  reoeptional  discourse  at 
five  minutes  after  five,  and  at  a  quarter  past  live  the  engines 
were  blessed.  Wo  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
the  importance  o^T  sucli  precision  in  cert&m  cuscs* 


QUESTIONABLE  8UBJECTS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


"Al«,  poor  Yorlckt" 

We  were  recently  attracted  by  an  advertisement  to  tho 
following  effect :  —  " Extraordinary  stereoscopic  novelty! 
'The  Skeletons'  Carouse! ! 

The  feeling  we  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  the  above  was 
something  like  that  which  a  man  feels  on  reading  the  play-bill 
of  one  of  our  transpontine  theatres,  which  seem,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  flourish  on  a  class  of  play  that  has  more  or  less  of 
the  mysterious  or  liorriblo  in  its  composition.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  those  large  poster  announcements  which 
inform  the  reader  that  a  certain  play  is  received  with  nightly 
applause;  and  the  advertisement  of  "Tho  Skeletons' 
Carouse"  can  excite  but  one  feeling— that  of  curiosity, 
to  see  how  the  subject  would  be  treated,  and  whether  tho 
fact  would  bear  out  the  strong  adjective  which  informed  us 
that  it  was  "  extraordinary."  As  we  are  particularly  desirous 
of  seeing  and  knowing  all  that  transpires  in  the  photographic 
world,  whether  it  be  useful  or  ridiculous,  wc  followed  the 
directions  of  the  advertisement,  and  forwarded  twenty-four 
postage  stamps  to  the  depot,  for  which  we  received  a  slide 
which  is,  in  reality,  an  "  extraordinary  novelty  I "  It  is  a 
picture  of  six  human  skeletons,  in  all  weir  ghastly  reality, 
seated  round  a  table,  on  which  are  placed  all  the  ncccs-ary 
accessories  of  pothouse  paraphanalia.  At  the  head  of  tho 
table  aits  one  of  the  figuns,  with  a  presidential  air.  while 
the  rest  are  posed  as  if  in  t'io  act  of  converging.     On  tho 
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floor  is  a  spittoon  and  a  lantern  ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  being 
requisite,  as  tbo  whole  of  this  ghostly  crew  are  supplied 
with  cigars  and  pipes  I  We  certainly  must  give  credit  to 
the  arranger  of  this  group,  who  has  placed  the  figures  in 
very  natural  attitudes.  Ilie  tout  ensemble  appears  very  much 
like  a  madcap  freak  on  the  part  of  some  medical  students, 
who,  we  arc  led  to  suppose,  are  anything  but  reve- 
rent to  what  ought  to  be  considered  most  sacred — the 
human  body  after  death.  We  cannot  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  publication  of 
this  slide.  There  is  something  about  the  whole  affair  so  flip- 
pantly sacrilegious,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  disgust  any  right- 
thinking  person.  It  is  well-known  that,  even  when 
science  demands  that  a  body  should  be  subject  to  medical 
examination,  there  is  always  a  strong  feeling  against  such  a 
proposal ;  and  it  is  often  only  by  urgent  representations  that 
the  relatives  of  deceased  persons  can  be  induced  to  allow  the 
b:<lies  of  their  dead  friends  to  be  thus  mutilated.  But 
what  must  we  say  of  this  gross  violation  of  all  the  lawB 
of  decency  and  propriety?  Were  not  all  these  six  skeletons 
at  one  time  living  men,  who  moved  and  breathed,  and  took 
part  in  the  duties  of  life  as  we  do  now  ?  and  though  they 
may,  many  a  time,  have  repeated  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 

"  Imperious  Ccmt,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Mixhl  atnp  a  bole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
Oh  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  In  awe, 
Shonld  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  winter'!  flaw!" 

yet  it  is  certain  that  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  them 
that  at  some  future  day  their  skeletons  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  jest  in  a  stereoscopic  slide !  What  meaning  there  is 
in  the  idea  of  this  picture  we  are  unable  to  understand :  wo 
are  not  aware  that,  even  in  the  extravagant  class  of  plays 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  there  is  any  drama  which  fur- 
nished the  groundwork  of  this  picture ;  and,  certainly,  there 
is  no  sense  in  the  idea.  It  is,  to  our  minds,  the  result  of  a 
wanton  profanity,  which  would  turn  into  ridicule  what 
ought  to  DC  held  in  religious  veneration.  We  think  that  a 
sense  of  propriety  will  at  once  forbid  any  more  traffic 
in  this  disgraceful  attempt  to  travestie  the  most  important 
aids  of  anatomical  science ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  people  can  have  so  far  forgotten  their  own 
self-respect  as  to  encourage  the  sale  of  such  a  disgusting 
picture,  unless  they  buy  it — in  the  blind  ignorance  we  did— ■ 
simply  to  satisfy  curiosity.  There  is  not  a  single  argument 
that  can  be  put  forth  in  palliation  of  this  shameless  irreve- 
rence. The  fair  way  in  which  to  put  the  matter  is, — to 
ask  ourselves  if  we  should  feel  comfortable  at  the  idea  of 
being  thus  made  the  jest  of  the  Billy  and  weak-minded.  If 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  subjects,  there  might  be  an  excuse, 
which  cannot  now  be  adduced ;  and  if  the  argument  is  that 
novelty  is  wanted,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  however  great 
the  demand  for  new  pictures,  that  never  can  be  argued 
as  a  plea  for  the  extravagant  and  unwarrantable  liberty 
taken  by  the  composer  of  this  revolting  subject.  If  such 
a  subject  is  not  everywhere  repudiated  as  an  insult  to  popular 
taste,  we  blush  for  the  art  taste  of  our  countrymen. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

PART  II. 

Ma.  R.  J.  Fowxer  next  read  a  paper  on  "  a  process  for  the 
estimation  of  actinism."   He  said : — 

"That  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  section  to  the  estimation  of 
the  actinic  force  of  the  solar  radiations,  hi*  object  was,  rather  to  add 
what  he  presumed  were  new  facta  to  the  science  of  actinometry,  than 
to  present  a  perfect  and  complete  process  in  every  respect.  In  the 
ninth  volume  of  "  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry,''  be  found  it 


i  that  oxalate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  aqueous  proto-chloride 
is  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  light-yielding 
ac,  calomel,  and  carbonic  add.   It  also  stated,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  two  solutions  remains  clear  in  the  dark ;  in  da;  " 


it  becomes  turbid  in  six  minutes,  and,  in  course  of  an  1 
calomel,  which,  in  sunshine,  quickly  falls  down  in  soft  flakes;  sur- 
rounded with  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid.  The  lilt  rate  no  longer  con- 
tains mercury,  but  chloride  of  ammonium  and  undecomposed  oxalat 


of  ammonia.  On  seeing  this,  be  was  at  once  struck  with  the 
that  here  might  be  the  elements  of  a  process  for  actinometrv ; 
whether  this  was  the  fact,  he  left  them  to  Judge  from  the'experi- 
menta  ho  had  tried  on  the  subject.  He  found  it  true  that  the  solu- 
tions named  might  be  kept  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period  in  tbo 
dark ;  that  the  calomel  began  to  precipitate  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds  in  fall  sunshine ;  and  also,  that  the  precipitation  ceased  imme- 
diately the  veafwl  containing  the  solution  was  removed  from  solar 


three  tubes,  containing  the  mixed  solutions,  to  pretty  uniform  light ; 
No.  1,  for  ten  minutes;  No.  2,  twenty  minutes ;  No.  3.  forty  minutes 
— the  result  being,  that  No.  2  contained  twice  the  bulk  of  precipitate 
of  No.  1,  and  No.  S  twice  the  bulk  of  No.  2.  When  the  solutions 
were  exposed  sevpral  hours,  the  vessel  containing  them  was  found  to 
be  completely  filled  with  a  magma  of  the  precipitated  calomel.  From 
the  experiments,  it  appears  conclusive,  that  the  mixture  of  solutions 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  proto-chloride  of  mercury,  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  light ;  and,  as  this  action  of  light  is  not  catalytic,  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  may  be  considered  as  produced  by  solar  Influence  alone ; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  definite  amount  of  precipitate  is  produced  bv  a 
definite  amount  of  actinic  force  ;  thus  proving,  that  there  are  'ele- 
ments of  certainty  and  uniformity  in  the  behaviour  of  mixed 
solutions  when  exposed  to  solar  influence,  from  which  a  certain 
method  for  estimating  the  actinic  force  may  be  formed.  If  extreme 
delicacy  were  required  in  the  estimation,  the  precipitate  might  be 
collected,  dried,  and  weighed ;  but  where  this  was  unnecessary, 
graduated  tubes  might  be  used  for  exposing  tbe  mixed  solutions,  and 
from  which,  after  standing  a  certain  time  in  the  dark,  the  amou 
could  at  once  be  read  off.  Sir.  Fowler  stated  that,  in  his  experimen 


that,  in  I 

he  had  nsed  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  two  salts ;  but  this  wu 
by  no  means  necessary,  as  he  found  that,  if  a  drop  of  the  solution  of 
proto-chloride  of  mercury,  containing  only  l-1500th  part  of  a  grain 
of  that  salt,  were  added  to  300  grains  of  the  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  the  calomel  would  still  be  pre- 
cipitated. The  reaction,  in  fact,  being  so  delicate,  that  it  might  be 
used  for  a  confirmatory  teat  for  the  presence  of  proto-chloride  of 
mercury.  Ho  states,  in  conclusion,  that  it  would  he  interesting  to 
know,  how  the  absorbed  actinism  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  would 


but  not  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant  any  positive  i 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Fowler's  paper,  Mr.  Mercer,  F.R.8., 
exhibited  several  specimens  of  chromatic  photographs ;  some 
being  on  calico,  or  a  similar  fabric,  produced  by  previously 
soaking  the  material  employed  in  a  solution  of  pre-oxalate 
of  iron,  the  effects  produced  were  both  singular  and  novel, 
and  the  method  promises  to  lead  to  photographic  colour 
printing. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Warr  said,  the  thanks  of  the  section  were  due 
to  Mr.  Mercer  for  his  experiments ;  and,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Ward's  paper,  remarked,  that  he  could  not  agree  altogether 
with  its  author  as  to  the  artistic  difficulties.  To  secure  the 
full  effect  of  foliage  and  water,  much  exposure  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  great  practical  difficulty  was  to  hit  the 
right  point  between  under  and  over  exposure,  as  the  effect  of 
light  was  more  powerful  at  first  than  afterwards. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  he  believed  the  simpler  the  manipu- 
lation and  material  the  better.   Ho  thought  the  dry  processes 


PHOTOGRAPHY  EN 
no.  n. 

My  dear  Sib, — For  some  days  after  the  despatch  of 
my  last  letter,  I  employed  myself  in  taking  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  and  other  objects  to  be  found  in 
the  streets  of  Algiers.  I  at  first  thought  that  I  might 
be  interrupted  in  my  operations  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives,  but  I  soon  found  that  my  proceedings  excited 
very  little  attention.  Whether  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  Arabs  is  affected  or  real  I 
cannot  say,  but  certainly  one  would  fancy  them 
to  be  as  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  camera  as 
they  are  with  the  appearance  of  the  parasitic 
insect  addressed  by  Burns  on  the  occasion  of  its 
crawling  over  a  lady's  bonnet  at  church.  They 
pass  along  without  paying  the  least  apparent  i 
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to  my  operations ;  and  if  I  happen  to  direct  the  Ions 
towards  a  body  of  them,  they  are  not  in  tho  slightest 
degree  discomposed,  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
obtain  pictures  free  from  the  stiffness  generally  appa- 
rent in  the  photographs  of  groups  of  individuals  where 
the  figures  appear  to  hare  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  Arabs  are  perfect  as  models.  I  have  seen 
six  or  seven  of  them  scat  themselves  on  tho  floor  of 
a  coffee-room,  and,  after  lighting  their  pipes,  remain 
silent  and  motionless  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  This 
silence,  I  imagine,  arises  quite  as  much  from  a  want  of 
ideas  as  from  any  other  cause  ;  in  fact,  having  nothing 
to  say,  they  don't  say  it ;  but  start  an  Arab  on  tho 
subject  of  bis  shooting,  or  his  horse,  and  ho  will 
deliver  himself  of  an  oration,  containing  as  many 
superlatives  as  an  articlo  in  a  Neapolitan  newspaper  on 
his  majesty  King  Bomba,  with  an  energy  and  gesticu- 
lation that  would  induce  a  bystander  to  imagine  him 
to  be  labouring  under  an  access  of  fury,  and  with  an 
amount  of  figurative  boasting  that  leaves  a  Yankee 
far  behind.  I  have  myself  heard  an  Arab  make  a 
boast,  with  respect  to  his  horse,  which  was  quite  as 
extravagant  as  that  of  the  American,  who  said  he  had 
raced  his  horse  against  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  beaten 
it  by  three  seconds.  I  believe  it  to  be  this  want  of 
subjects  of  conversation  which  makes  the  Arabs  so 
fond  of  listening  to  the  professional  storyteller,  which 
they  do  with  a  profound  attention  which  many  of  the 
tales  are  far  from  deserving,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
translations  that  have  been  made  to  mo ;  sorao  of  them, 
however,  arc  of  a  more  interesting  character.  I  had 
sent  my  camera,  <kc,  to  a  cafe  in  the  western  suburb 
of  the  town,  the  entrance  to  which  was  from  a  narrow 
street,  being  formed  by  a  row  of  pillars,  which 
allowed  a  full  view  of  the  garden  and  the  summer- 
house  supported  on  piles  over  the  little  river  that  ran 
through  it.  On  tho  ground,  in  groups  of  four  or  more 
individuals,  were  seated  numerous  Arabs,  among  whom 
were  many  spahis,  whose  uniforms  gave  a  variety  to 
the  picturesque  scene,  which  made  me  wish  that  pho- 
tography could  reproduce  colours  as  faithfully  as 
objects.  I  may  hero  mention,  en  passant,  that  I  have 
been  using  the  uranium  printing  process,  about  which 
so  much  was  said  at  Paris  at  the  timo  Nicpco  de  St 
Victor  first  suggested  its  use,  though,  as  you  know,  it 
was  used  before  then  in  your  laboratory.  When  I 
was  in  Paris,  just  previous  to  coming  here,  I  heard 
such  glowing  accounts  of  what  had  been  done  by  its 
j  means,  that,  as  their  manipulations  were  in  some  points 
different  from  yours,  I  made  a  note  of  them,  and  I 
have  since  being  here  made  some  experiments,  which 
have  induced  me  to  modify  the  process  as  described  by 
them,  and  with  exceedingly  good  results.  After  pre- 
paring tho  paper  with  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  uramuui 
in  the  usual  way,  and  exposing  it  to  the  light,  I 
develop  by  means  of  the  aceto- nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
such  as  is  used  for  paper  negatives ;  and  on  removing 
it  from  this  bath  I  plunge  it  into  a  bath  composed  of 
100  parts  of  water,  9  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  and  3  of 
ncetio  acid.  I  have  obtained  proofs  in  this  way  equal 
for  depth  and  vigour  to  any  I  ever  saw.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
pictures  printed  with  uranium  are  unassailable  (which 
I  was  repeatedly  assured  in  Paris  was  the  case) ;  but 
fctill  I  think,  until  wo  hit  upon  some  carbon  process, 


we  shall  find  no  substance  which  will  give  such  durable 
pictures  as  nitrate  of  uranium. 

After  I  had  taken  three  or  four  negatives,  I  sent 
my  man  with  the  apparatus  to  tho  hotel  where  I 
was  staying,  and  then  went  into  tho  summer-houso  and 
called  for  coffee.  There  wcro  about  twenty  Arabs 
seated  there  in  a  circle,  listening  to  one  of  these 
storytellers ;  and,  as  several  of  them  had  taken  their 
pipes  from  their  mouths  and  had  ceased  smoking,  I 
concluded  that  the  narrative  was  of  unusual  interest, 
and  I  was  soon  convinced  of  this  by  the  excitement 
they  displayed  as  tho  story  drew  near  its  denouement. 
After  tho  raconteur  bad  finished,  and  "  sent  round  tho 
hat,"  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  sit  down, 
and  relate  the  story  in  French  for  my  benefit.  It  was, 
in  substance,  as  follows,  and,  as  ho  assured  me,  strictly 
true,  and  of  recent  occurrence : — A  young  Arab,  named 
Ishmael,  becamo  acquainted  with  a  girl  belonging  to  a 
tribo  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  a  strong  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them.  Eventually  tho  girl  agreed 
to  leave  her  father 's  house,  and  to  fly  with  her  lover 
to  the  douar  he  inhabited  at  no  great  distance,  but 
which  was  situated  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain.  She  left  her  homo  a  little  before  sunset, 
and  joined  Ishmael,  who,  too  poor  to  possess  a  horse, 
was  to  conduct  her  over  the  mountain  on  foot.  The 
path  was  through  a  wood,  and  they  were  well  aware 
that  a  lion  was  accustomed  to  reside  there  for  months 
at  a  time  ;  but,  as  was  the  case  with  the  "ladyc-lovo" 
of  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame,  so  with  them — "  love 
conquered  fear and  they  had  crossed  the  mountain, 
and  were  actually  in  sight  of  the  friendly  douar, 
when,  right  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
lay  an  enormous  lion.  They  stood  petrified  with 
fear,  gazing  at  the  beast,  who  appeared  not  to  notice 
them  at  first,  but  after  about  a  minute  he  rose  and 
moved  towards  them.  The  girl  uttered  the  most 
piercing  shrieks,  which  were  heard  at  the  douar,  tho 
inhabitants  of  which  armed  themselves,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  group  formed  by  the 
lion,  Ishmael,  and  his  bride.  At  the  moment  they 
came  within  gunshot,  the  lion  was  leading  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  species  of 
fascination,  into  a  thicker  part  of  the  wood.  His 
arm  was  round  the  waist  of  his  betrothed,  who 
seemed  to  struggle  to  free  herself  from  his  hold,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  Arabs  saw  at  once,  that  if  they  were  to 
save  the  unfortunate  couple  no  time  was  to  bo  lost. 
Accordingly  they  all  fired  at  the  lion  at  once,  and  the 
boast  was  probably  wounded,  for  he  sprang  upon 
Ishmael,  placed  a  paw  upon  each  shoulder,  took  his 
head  in  bis  mouth,  and  crushed  it,  and  then,  without 
tearing  the  body,  dropped  it  to  the  ground.  The  girl 
had  sunk  to  the  earth  in  an  almost  insensible  state ;  and 
when  the  Arabs,  who  had  fled  immediately  they  had 
discliarged  their  guns,  again  came  near  the  spot,  they 
saw  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  the  lion  lying  down 
wi  t  h  h  i  s  h  end  resting  on  hor  knees.  To  fire  at  the  animal 
in  the  position  in  which  he  was,  was  almost  certain  death 
to  tho  girl;  but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  them 
that  it  offered  the  only  chance  of  saving  her.  They  ac- 
cordingly fired ;  and,  before  the  smoke  hod  cleared  away, 
the  lion  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  struck  one  dead 
with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  crushed  the  head  of  another 
in  his  mouth,  and  pursued  and  caught  a  third,  whom 
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he  lacerated  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  then  returned 
to  the  girL  Of  course,  after  this,  no  farther  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  her ;  and  how  long  she  may  have 
remained  in  this  valley  of  tho  shadow  of  death  before 
the  beast  released  her  from  her  agony,  cannot  even  be 
guessed  at ;  but  when  daylight  dawned  and  the  Arabs 
came  to  seek  the  bodies  of  their  friends  to  bury  them, 
all  that  remained  of  her  was  no  more  than  was  left  of 
Jezebel  whom  the  dogs  devoured  in  Jezreel. 

The  professional  storyteller,  among  the  Arabs, 
is  a  man  of  no  in  considerable  talent.  He  is  a  good 
actor,  suits  his  gesticulation  to  his  subject,  has  great 
command  ol  voice,  and,  in  narratives  like  the  above, 
absorbs  tho  entire  attention  of  hia,  audience ;  conse- 
quently, like  the  minstrels  of  old  in  our  country,  he  is 
well  received  wherever  he  may  go,  that  is,  among  the 
Arabs,  who  are  not  repelled  by  the  extraneous  vitality 
which  circulates  about  him  With  Frenchmen  the  case 
is  different ;  for  though  they  are  not  over-fastidious 
with  respect  to  their  ablutions,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
parcd  to  the  Arabs,  who  regard  soap  as  superfluous  as 
hair-curling  fluid  to  a  nigger,  or  crinoline  to  a  Hot- 
tentot Venus. 

I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  yet  to  say  authori- 
tatively that  there  is  little  love  between  the  French 
and  the  natives;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  the  Arabs  regard  their  conquerors  with  great 
dislike  and  some  fear,  and  with  profound  contempt  as 
individuals.  The  latter  feeling  arises  in  part  from  the 
arrogance  inspired  by  their  religion,  which  induces 
them  to  look  upon  professing  Christians  as  little  better 
than  dogs,  but  principally  from  the  vivacious  character 
of  the  Frenchmen,  whom  they  see  dancing  and  other- 
wise conducting  themselves  in  a  manner  which  they 
regard  as  unmanly.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  and 
read,  what  has  been  so  often  asserted  that  it  appeara 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  a  feet,  that  Frenchmen 
have  a  peculiar  talent  for  insinuating  themselves  into 
the  affections  of  uncivilised  people,  which  Englishmen 
do  not  possess.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  It  may 
be  true  in  the  case  of  French  sailors,  when  they  aro 

"  All  among  the  Hottentots, 
Capering  on  shore," 

but  does  not  apply  when  Frenchmen  aro  permanently 
resident  among  a  less  barbarous  people,  especially  if 
that  people  is  composed  of  Mohammedans,  who,  though 
they  may  despise  the  Englishman's  religion,  yet  cannot 
but  feel  a  certain  degree  of  respect  for  the  calm  and 
serious  man  himself 

In  my  last  letter,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been 
partially  successful  in  obtaining  certain  photographs  of 
the  execution  of  the  murderers  of  poor  Gilson  and' his 
family.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  yon  that  my  success  is 
not  so  great  as  I  imagined.  Tho  third  and  fourth 
pictures  have  faded  quite  away,  and  the  second  so 
much  as  to  be  entirely  useless ;  the  first  alone  retains 
its  distinctness.  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain  the 
cau.ie,  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  arose  from 
no  fault  in  the  manipulation,  and  of  the  goodness  of 
the  collodion  I  have  since  had  ample  proof;  conse- 
quently I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  atmosphere  around 
the  scaffold  being  affected  in  some  such  way  as  that 
suggested  in  my  last  letter.  A  similar  occurrence  once 
happened  to  me  in  the  courso  of  a  tour  in  tho  south 
of  France,  I  had  selected  a  view,  and  fixed  my  camera 


in  the  expectation  that  I  was  about  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graph of  a  pretty  little  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  vine- 
yard ;  but,  on  withdrawing  the  slide,  I  found  nothing 
but  a  bleared  and  indistinct  appearance  of  the  object. 
I  at  first  imagined  that  the  pose  had  been  too  short,  and 
made  a  second  attempt,  which  was  likewise  a  failure, 
I  persevered ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  adage  to  the 
contrary,  my  perseverance  was  not  rewarded.  I  next 
looked  about  for  the  cause  of  such  an  effect,  and 
eventually  I  found,  that  a  building  at  no  great  distance 
was  an  animal  charcoal  factory,  and  I  could  only  im- 
pute my  failure  to  tho  supposition  that  the  atmosphere 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  charged  with  the  vapours 
arising  from  this  factory.  To  test  this,  I  determined 
to  visit  the  spot  at  daybreak  tho  following  morning, 
and  make  a  renewed  attempt.  There  had  been  a 
pretty  brisk  breeze  all  night,  which  died  away  di- 
rectly after  I  had  planted  my  camera  to  the  wind- 
ward side  of  tho  factory,  and  I  obtained  excellent 
views ;  yets  when  I  tried  again  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  I  failed  as  before,  thus  proving,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  my  supposition  was  correct. 

I  have  becomo  acquainted  with  a  sheikh  who  owns 
an  extensive  douar  near  Constantino,  and  I  have  partly 
promised  to  go  with  him  when  he  leaves  here,  and 
spend  a  few  days  in  his  tents,  which  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  getting  some  interesting  pictures  for 
the  stereoscope.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  bore  sometimes, 
especially  when  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  his  horse,  of 
which,  though  it  is  not  much  to  look  at,  he  tells  mo 
wonders,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  its  pedigree, 
which,  according  to  his  showing,  must  date  back  almost 
as  far  as  that  of  tho  Welshman,  who  exhibited,  about 
half  way  down  tho  parchment  on  which  his  genealogy 
was  written,  a  note  in  the  margin: — " About  this 
time  the  world  wot  created."  Excepting  this,  and  a 
weakness  in  favour  of  Frenchwomen,  rather  unworthy 
of  an  Arab  and  a  sheikh,  he  seems  a  very  estimable 
man.  I  have  not  received  any  copy  of  your  "News" 
yet,  and  as  I  propose  leaving  here  next  week, I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  see  it  until  I  return. — Yours  truly, 

C.  A. 

P.  S. — In  the  event  of  your  publishing  the  above 
letter,  pray  omit  professional  details  as  much  as  possible. 
I  prefer  rather  to  amuse  than  to  bore  your  readers 
with  contrivances,  which,  if  they  appear  to  me  ingeni- 
ous, would  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  any  photo- 
grapher similarly  circumstanced. 

■  ■  — -  ■ 
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Producing  Collodion  Positives.    Principally  Belected  from  { 
tho  works  of  C.  A.  Seely,  A.M.,  Editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Photography."    First  English  Edition. 
Liverpool:  J.  Atkinson. 
This  pamphlet,  as  its  title  informs  us,  is  a  reprint  of  an 
American  work,  written  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can photographic  journals.    The  go-ahead  Btyle  of  writing 
which  more  or  l«a  characterises  all  Transatlantic  effusions  is 
carried  out  here  to  the  usual  extent.  We  have  seen  a  few 
numbers  of  the  journal  which  Mr.  Seely  conducts,  and  have 
certainly  been  amused  at  the  free-and-easy  style  in  which 
matters  are  treated.   There-  is  that  smartness— to  use  an 
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expressive  term — which  characterises  the  style  of  a  few  of  our 
London  writers  for  the  Press— a  style  in  which  there  is 
eometimcs  an  evident  striving  after  effect — even  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity.  In  periodical  literature  there  is  an 
for  this,  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  more  or  less 
expected.  But  when  a  writer  presents  his  ideas  to  the 
reading  work!  in  a  pamphlet  form,  it  is  generally  exjxictcd 
that  his  thoughts  have  been  matured,  and  that  its  style 
should  not  be  too  strongly  marked  by  that  flippancy  which 
is  pardonable  in  serial  writing.  To  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  treats  his  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  the  laconic  paragraph  which  is  entitled  the  Preface, 
in  which  he  says :  "  The  writer  of  this  little  book  has  done 
his  work  without  ambition  or  concern.    The  art  of  Ainbro- 


typing  seems  to  him  a  simple  thing,  and  ho  aimed  only  to 
tell  the  story  plainly.  Moreover,  there  is  enough  demand  to 
sell  the  work  and  satisfy  the  publisher— the  main  point." 

There  seems  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  first  sentence, 
in  which  there  is  a  disavowal  of  "  ambition  or  concern,"  and 
the  last,  which  says  that  tho  "  main  point"  in  publishing  the 
work  "is  to  satisfy  the  publisher,"  who,  by-the-byc,  in 
America,  is  Mr.  Seely  himself! 

We  are  always  glad  to  sec  any  addition  to  our  photo- 
graphic literature,  especially  anything  which  simplifies  the 
art  as  this  work  docs — to  the  American  reader.  While  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Atkinson  in  giving  us  a  reprint  of  this 
work,  wo  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  had  translated  it 
into  English,  or  even  tho  equivalent  slang  of  this  country,  it 
would  have  added  much  more  to  the  value  of  the  work ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  interested  and  amused  as  we 
are  at  the  eccentric  phraseology  used  now  and  then  by  Ame- 
rican writers,  we  are  by  no  means  well  versed  in  tho  capacious 
vocabulary  of  Yankee  slang.  We  do  not  write  this  in  any 
hypercritical  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  we  rather  enjoy  the 
manner  in  which  photography  is  "  made  easy "  by  the 
writer.  But  we  think  that  the  few  hints  suggested  above 
might  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
the  work. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  Advice  to  the  Beginner,"  there  are 
the  following  racy  directions  for  cleaning  the  plate :— "  The 
work  is  easy  enough,  yet  judgment  and  skill  are  necessary. 
For  the  lack  of  these  I  have  seen  much  time  and  manly 
strength  wasted.  A  booby  goes  at  a  plate  with  fierce  rub- 
bing, scouring,  and  scratching,  bearing  on  as  if  dirt  was  to 
be  squeezed  out,  punishing  the  innocent  glass  dreadfully ; 
— beginning  with  n  dirty  plate,  leaves  it  in  the  same  con- 
dition." There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  fore- 
going, and  it  is  put  in  a  manner  which  we  conceive  is  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest  intellect  .  His  laconic  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  pouring  collodion  on  the  plate  is  very 
appropriate.  Speaking  of  the  particles  which  invariably 
produce  blemishes,  he  advises  the  operator  to  make  it  a  rule 
to  wipe  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  before  pouring,  "  and  always 
obey  it."  In  regard  to  photographic  chemicals,  he  gives 
some  excellent  advice,  which  wo  sincerely  recommend  to  the 
readers  of  tho  44  Photographic  News."  He  says  that  if 
"  any  one  who  has  a  proper  interest  in  the  art  will  pursue 
the  subject  beyond  this  little  work,  let  them  read  a  Photo- 
graphic Journal  and  study  chemistry.'1  Let  our  readers  do  the 
former,  and  in  our  articles  on  4  4  Photographic  Chemistry  " 
we  think  we  can  materially  assist  them  in  tho  latter.  The 
writer  denounces  in  rather  vigorous  terms  the  various  nos- 
trums which  have  been  put  forth  for  making  44  white  var- 
nkh,"  and  which  he  expressively  sums  up  in  one  word, 
M  Humbug."  On  the  subject  of  gun  cotton  ho  is  witty, 
and  thinks  that  the  attempt  to  make  it  41  furnishes  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  ruin  a  suit  of  clothes,  weaken  a  pair 
of  lungs,  and  to  get  a  mass  of  stuff  that  can't  possibly  make 
a  good  picture ,  and  jiossibly  by  a  alight  mishap,  such  as 
breathing  the  vapour  evolved  during  the  preparation,  it 44  will 
insure  you  a  speedy  passage  to  the  spirit-land."  The  fore- 
going will  give  our  readers  a  good  idea  of  the  jocular  style 
in  which  the  work  is  written.  Even  for  the  non-photo- 
graphic reader  a  vein  of  humour  runs  through  the  whole  of 


the  book  which  would  make  it  readable,  although  the 
chemical  and  photographical  allusions  were  totally  unintelli- 
gible. The  great  fault  of  the  work  is,  that  it  deviates  from 
the  law  which  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  all  scientific 
compositions,  viz.,  that  in  every  language  there  should,  if 
possible,  be  an  uniformity  of  terms ;  because  nothing  can  bo 
more  difficult  to  the  reader  than  to  find  a  number  of  new 
terms  introduced  into  the  work,  the  meaning  of  which  ho 
has  either  to  guess  or  remain  in  ignorance  of.  For  in- 
stance, why  entitle  the  process  44  Ambrotype,"  when  in 
this  country  it  is  known  as  the  44  glass  positive"  process? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a  4  4  camera  shield"  or  a  44  plate  vise  "? 
We  have  not  space  to  detail  the  number  of  terms,  which 
we  are  sure  will  puzzle  many  English  readers.  To  American 
writers  on  photography  we  would  give  one  word  of  advice, 
and  that  is,  44  Use  the  same  terms  in  America  as  arc  used 
in  the  mother  country,"  because  we  are  sure  that  the  claim 
which  a  'cuto  Yankee  once  made,  that  English  was  first 
spoken  and  is  now  htst  spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, will  not  be  conceded.  To  those  enterprising  photo- 
graphers who  wish  to  excel  in  Ambrotyping,  Balsam  sealing, 
Crayon  Ambrotyping,  Melianotyping,  Sphcrcotyping,  Mirror 
Ambrotyping,  Ncillograplung  (t),  Pearl  Ambrotyping,  Im- 
perial Ambrotyping,  Relievo  Ambrotyping,  and  Double 
Figuring  (! !)  we  heartily  recommend  this  work. 


Iljjotograplnr  Cjttimstnj. 

NATURE  OF  THE  METALS. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  metals, 
upon  which  we  propose  making  a  few  general  observations. 
To  a  common  observer  it  might  appear  that  all  i 
substantially  the  same,  and  that  the  different 
they  present  might  arise  from  the  accidental  ] 


colouring  matter.  This  was  the  opinion  actually  entertained 
by  the  alchemists  of  former  days,  who  believed  that  gold 


the  basis  of  all  metals,  and  their  efforts  were  consequently 
directed  to  eliminating  from  a  mass  of  lead  or  other  base 
metal  that  which  prevented  it  from  appearing  in  its  primi- 
tive condition.  This- opinion,  it  is  needless  to  say,  U  not 
shared  by  the  chemists  of  the  present  day,  who,  considering 
the  different  degrees  of  hardness,  strength,  britUencss,  &c, 
possessed  by  the  metals,  believe  them  to  be  of  different 
natures.  They  have,  however,  certain  qualities  in  common, 
metallic  lustre,  density,  hardness,  opacity,  tenacity,  ductility, 
malleability,  fusibility,  and  as  conductors  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity they  differ  only  in  degree. 

By  metallic  lustre  is  meant  the  property  possessed  by 
metals,  when  polished  or  freshly  cut,  of  reflecting  light. 
Opacity  is  the  property  which  these  bodies  possess  of  inter- 
rupting the  passage  of  light ;  except  when  beaten  out  into  a 
leaf  of  extreme  thinness,  when  they  become  translucid. 

By  density  is  understood  the  weight  compared  with  Uio 
volume.  All  metals,  with  the  exception  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, are  heavier  than  water,  the  heaviest  of  all  being  pla- 
tinum ;  their  respective  densities  may  be  classed  as  under : — 
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A  volume  of  water  wciffhlnj? 
The  same  volume  of  platinum 
of  gold 
of  raereury 
ofletd 
of  silver 
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...  19-25 
...  11*4 
...  11-85 
10-47 
8-87 
7-78 
6-86 
...  2-66 
0-97 
0-86 


of  Iron 
of  zinc 
of  aluminum 
of  sodium 
of  potassium 

Metals  differ  in  hardness — the  two  extreme  examples 
being  iron  and  lead.  They  are  ductile,  that  is  to  say,  tlicy 
may  he  drawn  out  into  threads ;  their  ductility  ranks  as 
follows :— Gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead. 
They  arc  also  malleable,  that  is,  they  may  be  beaten  out  into 
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sheets  of  greater  or  lea  thinness,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  this  quality ;  they  may  in  this  respect  be 
dared  as  follo-vre : — Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  platinum,  lead, 
zinc,  iron.  Platinum  and  gold  are  so  extremely  malleable 
and  ductile  that  the  former  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  so 
fine  as  to  bo  almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  while  the  latter  may 
be  beaten  into  leaves  H>  thin  that  50  square  inches  will  not 
exceed  one  grain  in  weight.  As  conductors  of  heat  the 
metals  stand  in  the  same  order  as  with  respect  to  ductility, 
Lut  as  conductors  of  electricity  their  position  is  somewliat 
different.  First  in  order  cornea  copper,  then  gold,  silver, 
xinc,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  lead.  The  neat  at  which  metals 
melt  varies  in  degree;  thus  platinum  and  gome  others  are 
infusible  in  a  furnace,  tin  melts  at  210  dogma,  and  mercury 
k  a  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
All  metals  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  metallic  oxides ; 
"i  casing  to  their  varying  nihilities  fur  oxygen,  they  have 
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eluded  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium.  The  affinity  of  these  metals  for  oxygen  is  such 
that  they  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In 
the  second  section  are  included  metan  which  deoomjiosc 
water  at  a  temperature  under  red-heat ;  these  are  aluminium, 
magnesium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  manganese,  and  tome  others 
of  lew  importance,  which  are  little  used  in  the  natural  state 
or  in  combination  with  other  substances.  Li  the  third 
ion  are  included  those  metals  which  decompose  water 
when  they  are  at  a  red-heat,  or  at  ordinary  tempera - 
s  when  under  the  influence  of  acids;  these  are  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  cadmium,  chromium,  vanadium,  and 
uranium.  In  the  fourth  section  are  classed  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, osmium,  tantalum,  titanium,  tin,  and  antimony; 
sill  these  metals  possess  the  first  property  of  those  of  section 
three,  bat  not  the  second.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  section — 
bismuth,  lead,  and  copper — decompose  water  only  at  ex- 
ceedingly high  temperatures. 

The  metals  included  in  the  preceding  sections  can  unite 
directly  with  oxygon  ,  anil  fcomo  of  them  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  moreover,  their  oxides  are  not  decomposable 
by  beat  alone.  The  metals  included  in  the  sixth  section 
differ  from  the  others  in  that  they  do  not  decompose  water, 
and  their  oxides  can  only  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
heat,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  oxygen  is  given  off, 
and  the  metal  alone  remains.  They  are  platinum,  gold, 
silver,  rhodium,  mercury,  iridium,  palladium,  and  ruthenium. 

There  is  another  method  of  classifying  metals  which  is 
more  simple  than  the  above  :  tin's  consists  in  dividing  them 
in ti>  alkaline  metals,  the  oxides  of  which  form  powerful 
alkalies,  like  potassium,  sodium, &c. ;  earthy-alkaline  metals, 
like  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  which  usually  enter  into 
the  composition  of  earths  and  stones,  the  oxides  of  which 
also  possess  an  energetic  alkaline  reaction ;  earthy  metals, 
such  as  magnesium,  the  oxides  of  which  have  little  or  no 
alkaline  reaction  ;  and,  finally,  in  metals  properly  so  called, 
which  art?  those  most  commonly  known  as  such.  We  have 
adopted  the  former  method  as  being  clearer  and  more  precise. 

( 7Vi  he  rfinttnurtl\ 
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Acetic  Acid 


prepared,  1st,  by  distilling 


distilli 


—  Glacial  acetic  acid  is 


part  oil  of  vitriol  with  2  parts  of  dry  pulverised  ace 
tate  of  potassa,  or  lime,  or  with  j  part  of  acetate  of 
soda,  or  3  parte  acetate  of  lead.  Whichever  acetate 
is  used,  it  must  be  dried  by  exposure  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat,  and  stirred  all  the  while,  and  the  oil 
of  vitriol  must  be  previously  freed  from  excess  of 
water  by  boiling. 

L  By  distilling  acetate  of 


an  excess  of  moderately  strong  acetic  acid  is  mixed 
with  acetato  of  potassa,  and  heated,  part  of  tho  acid 
unites  with  the  acetate  of  potaesa,  forming  biacetate ; 
if,  after  having  driven  off  tho  excess  of  acetic  acid  by 
heat,  the  dry  biacetate  of  potasaa  be  introduced  iuto  a 
retort,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  below  300°,  glacial 
acetic  acid  will  be  evolved,  which,  by  rectification,  will 
be  obtained  quite  pure.  Tho  residue  in  the  retort  will 
be  acetate  of  pota&sa,  which  will  serve  for  repeated 
operations. 

3rd.  By  distilling  neutral  acetato  of  copper.  Tho 
distillate  must  be  purified  by  rectification  from  water 
and  copper,  which  is  mechanically  carried  over. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  may  contain,  as  impurities,  ru7- 
plmroua  acid,  sulphuric  add,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric 
acid,  acetate  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  or  lead.  These  may 
be  removed  by  digesting  it  for  some  time  with  finely 
pounded  dry  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  redistilling  it. 
It  may  also  contain  acetone  and  empyreumatic  oil,  pro- 
duced by  over  heat  during  distillation.  These  may  be 
removed  by  freezing,  and  separating  the  solid  portion, 
wluch  will  be  pure  acetic  acid,  from  the  liquid  portion, 
which  will  contain  the  above  impurities.  Lastly,  the 
glacial  acid  may  contain  an  excess  of  water :  this  can 
be  told  by  the  acid  not  entirely  solidifying  at  a  low 
temperature ;  it  may  bo  removed  by  distillation  from 
excess  of  dry  charcoal  powder ;  the  water  will  come 
over  first,  and,  lastly,  the  glacial  acetic  acid. 

To  detect  injurious  impurities  in  acetic  acid,  dilute 
the  glacial  acid  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  dis- 
solve a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  it  (about  two 
grains  to  a  drachm)  ;  if  no  white  precipitate  be  formed, 
the  absence  of  svJphtiroua  and  hydroc/Uoric  acids  may 
be  inferred.  Now  expose  tho  mixture  to  sunlight  for 
half  an  hour ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  is  no 
discoloration  or  precipitate,  acetone  or  empyreumatic 
oils  are  absent.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  told  by  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate,  on 
adding  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to 
the  diluted  acid.  The  presence  of  an  acetate  may  be 
known  by  the  acid  leaving  a  solid  non-volatile  residue, 
when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  clean  surface  of  glass 
or  china. 

Pure  glacial  acetic  acid  becomes  solid  at  about  15°, 
but  when  solid,  does  not  liquefy  until  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  is  reached.  It  has  a  pungent,  sour 
taste  and  smell,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  If  heated 
to  its  boiling  point,  the  vapour  is  capable  of  burning 
with  a  very  dull  blue  flame.  It  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air  j  but,  when  mixed  with  water,  does  not  evolve 
much  heat  It  is  capable  of  precipitating  many  salts 
from  their  aqueous  solutions,  by  abstracting  the  water. 
In  its  most  concentrated  form  it  dissolves  dry  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  potaasia,  soda,  magnesia,  Stc,  either  slowly, 
or  not  at  all ;  although,  when  diluted  with  water,  it 
acts  upon  them  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  dissolv- 
ing them,  and  forming  acetates.  For  photographic 
purposes  Bmufinja  acid  is  frequently  used ;  this  is 
cheaper,  and  may  be  met  with  at  most  druggists  where 
the  glacial  acid  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
more  liable  to  bo  contaminated  with  impurities  than 
the  glacial  acid,  and  should  be  submitted  to  the  tests 
given  above  before  using.  It  contains  30  parts  of  gla- 
cial acid,  and  70  parts  of  water. 

either  glacial  or  otherwise,  is  employed 
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largely  in  all  photographic  operations.  In  the  negative 
paper  processes  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  Bolution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  great  advantage.  When  the 
paper  il  first  impregnated  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
and,  when  dry,  floated  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  latter  solution.  It 
probably  assists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  pre- 
sent, both  by  reason  of  its  superior  strength  to  hydri- 
odic  acid,  and  also  by  penetrating  the  paper  more 
rapidly  than  a  pure  aqueous  solution  would  do ;  a  pro- 
perty which  acetic  acid  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  chief  use  of  acetic  acid,  however,  is  as  a  retard- 
ing agent,  to  moderate  the  too  ready  decomposition  of 
the  sensitive  silver  surface.  Mixed  with  nitrate,  or 
gallo-nitrato  of  silver  in  the  talbotype  process,  it  pre- 
serves the  purity  of  the  whites  of  the  picture,  partly 
owing,  doubtless,  to  its  property  of  preventing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  oxide  of  silver,  on  which  it  exercises  a 
powerful  solvent  action-  In  the  developing  solution 
used  in  the  collodion  process,  and  also  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  its  beneficial  effect,  as  a  retarding  agent*  is 

(To  be  continual.) 


A.  With  regard  to  the  part  performed  by  the  reducing 
agents,  vre  hold  that  the  function  of  the  re-agents  which 

lie  photographic  picture,  is  to  dis- 


%  Cafefjirsm  of  $3jrotocrra|?(iff. 
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IV. — GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOO  R APHT. 
(Continued.) 

Q.  What  is  tho  action  of  light  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  photographic  picture  is  latent,  or  in  other  words,  where 
is  it  necessary  to  employ  a  subsequent  process  to  render  the 
picture  visible? 

A.  In  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  detcrmino  its  mode  of 
action,  and  all  that  we  can  offer  is  hypothetical.  The 
opinion  most  generally  received  is,  that  a  chemical  action 
does  actually  take  place  although  its  effects  are  invisible. 

Q.  Is  this  hypothesis  corroborated  by  facts  ? 

A.  It  is  so  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  1st,  by  the  fact 
that  salts  of  silver  are  almost  all  reduced  by  the  action  of 
light.  2ndly,  that  in  certain  preparations  the  picture  is 
slightly  visible  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  the 
sensitive  coating  having  acquired  a  slightly  brown  tint, 
proving  that  a  chemical  action  lias  taken  place,  and  a  sub- 
lcdWc^or^etel^alyer  fomol^     ^  ^? 

A.  That  although  the  chemical  action  is  in  most  cases 
invisible,  it  nevertheless  actually  takes  place,  and  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  effect  of  light. 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  hypothesis  which  is  held  with  respect 
to  those  photograph*  which  require  subsequent  development? 

A.  No :  it  is  thought  by  some  persons  that  tho  separation 
of  tho  combined  molecules  of  iodine  and  silver  is  only  par- 
tially performed  by  the  light,  and  is  completed  by  the  action 
of  the  reducing  agents  used  in  the  developing  process.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  hypothesis,  we  have  a  chemical  action  of  light 
on  the  sensitive  surface  ;  but  in  this  case  the  gallic  acid  or 
:  acid  ought  by  itself,  in  contact  with  tho  iodide  of 
r,  to  develop  the  picture,  which,  so  far  as  our  experience 
extends,  it  fails  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  a  third  hypothesis? 

A.  The  third  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  coating  of  silver 
is  of  such  exquisite  sensitiveness,  that  without  any  chemical 
action  being  produced,  the  light  causes  a  disturbance  of  the 
molecules,  and  that  these  molecules,  endowed  with  a  certain 
magnetic  action,  acquire  the  property  of  attracting  others  to 
their  surface.  Whichever  hypothesis  be  admitted,  the  Bub- 
sequent  action  of  the  reducing  bodies  is  easily  explained. 
~  In  what  way  is  the  action  of  tho  reducing  agents 


tribute  over  1 

those  parts  which  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of 
and  to  form  a  deposit  in  virtue  of  a  force  which  is  f 
molecular  attraction. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  any  proof  of  these  assertions  ? 

A.  If  the  object  of  the  exciting  bath  was  simply  to  continue 
the  reduction  of  the  iodido  of  silver,  the  reducing  liquids 
(solution  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  salts  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  Sec.)  would  act  without  its  being  necessary  to  add  nitrate 
of  silver.  Now,  a  sensitive  collodion  plate,  perfectly  washed 
and  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  the  light,  does  not 
give  the  slightest  trace  of  an  impression.  No  picture  appears 
after  an  immersion  of  four  hours  in  gallic  acid.  Yet  the 
same  plate,  if  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  the  gallic 
acid,  furnishes  a  perfect  picture. 

Q.  Why  is  this? 

A.  Because  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  tho 
gallic  acid,  and  the  silver  is  deposited  on  those  parts  which 
the  light  has  affected. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  proof? 

il.  As  a  second  proof,  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  picture 
in  numerous  cases  exists  only  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and 
may  sometimes  be  effaced  without  injuring  the  collodion,  the 
coating  of  iodide  of  silver  remaining  intact.  If 
been  a  reduction  of  the  iodide  of  silver  it  would  have  c 
completely  through  the  collodion  film. 

Q.  Is  any  further  proof  adducible  on  this  topic  ? 

A.  The  last  proof  resulting  from  chemical  analysis  is  conclu- 
sive. If  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  sensitive 
coating  before  the  development  of  the  picture  be  weighed 
and  compared  with  the  same  coating  after  tho  development 
of  a  picture,  it  will  be  found  that  tho  second  contains  six 
times  more  silver  than  the  first. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

A.  This  augmentation  of  weight  can  only  arise  from  the 
deposit  of  silver  formed  by  the  reducing  agents. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Corrtsijotibcncc. 


TRANSPARENT  POSITIVES  ON  GLASS. 

Sir, — In  your  notes  to  the  above  title  last  week,  you  ap- 
peared to  arrive,  by  true  induction  from  the  facts  presented 
by  foreign  photographs,  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  had 
been  copied  from  negatives  by  meaiiB  of  the  camera,  and  not 
by  superposition. 

You  may  therefore  be  interested  to  learn,  that  after  some 
experience,  rather  extensive  for  an  amateur  (extending  to 
nearly  a  dozen  gross)  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1857, 1 
abandoned  superposition,  and  took  to  copying  by  camera 
entirely.  The  camera  was  mounted  up  against  a  north 
window,  looking  through  the  pane,  and  the  negative  at  tho 
polar  region  of  the  sky ;  the  illumination  of  which,  being 
much  more  constant  throughout  the  day  than  any  other  part 
of  the  heavens,  enabled  that  most  difficult  point  in  photo- 
graphy, viz.  length  of  exposure  for  successive  copies  from 
tho  same  negative,  to  be  arrived  at  with  some  degree  of 
precision. 

To  produce  the  best  results,  the  right  length  of  exjiosiire 
is  exceedingly  important  to  hit ;  for,  if  overdone,  the  lights 
are  sure  to  be  dulled  when  the  darks  are  brought  out  by 
development;  and  if  underdone,  there  is  no  detail  in  tho 
bright  parts. 

A  very  weak  and  transparent  negative  (as  a  plate  origi- 
nally brought  out  to  be  viewed  as  an  opaque  positive)  woidd 
require  only  from  two  to  three  seconds,  and  with  that,  as- 
sisted by  proper  development  afterward  (pyrogallic  and 
silver)  would  produce  something  like  perfect  black  in  the 
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f ;  but  with  5  seconds'  exposure,  the  picture  was  dingy 
all  over.  A  very  dark  and  fogged  negative,  on  tho  other 
band,  would  need  3  or  4  minutes;  but  still,  in  that  case, 
the  resulting  positive  would  bo  as  fine  and  an  refined  an 
the  2  seconds  copy  from  the  faint  and  clear  negative, 
and,  indeed,  would  appear  very  similar. 

The  above  results  are  obtained  when  the  chemicals  are 
working  well ;  but  "  fogging "  has  to  be  guarded  against 
with  extraordinary  care.  When  the  transparent  positives 
are  intended  for  the  stereoscope,  a  small  amount  of  fogging 
is,  indeed,  of  no  great  harm,  for  it  acts  like  the  ground  glass 
of  the  usual  slides;  but  when  they  are  used  for  the  magic 
with  electric  or  oxyhydrogen  light,  the 


smallest  approach  to  fogging  exerts  the  most  . 
effect  on  the  optical  picture  projected  on  the  screen, 

It  will  he  understood  that  the  medium  operated  on  in  all 
then  cases  was  collodion  (wet) ;  and  the  developer,  pyro- 
gallic  assisted  by  silver:  when  there  was  too  little  of  the 
Utter,  the  tint  was  rather  inky  and  blue ;  but  as  the  silver 
was  increased,  the  b  hades  became  a  pure  black,  producing 
the  most  admirable  tones  in  the  projected  picture. 

In  short ,  some  of  my  transparent  positives  on  collodion 
were  (although  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it)  as  fine 
of  that  sort  of  photography  as  any  that  I  have 
e  or  abroad,  showing  therefore  what  the  method 
is  capable  of;  but,  up  to  the  last,  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
controlling  the  occasional "  fogging  "  tendencies  of  the  bath 
and  other  agents  employed.  With  every  new  negative,  and 
every  different  day,  some  copies  were  lost  before  the  right 
exposure  could  be  found  :  that  however  I  could  submit  to, 
and  it  was  something  that  soon  brought  its  own  correction ; 
but  the  odious  "  fogging  "  that  wouluf  sometimes  arise  when 
I  thought  the  chemicals  in  the  best  state,  this  is  what  tires 
out  one's  spirit,  and  breaks  one's  heart.  I  despair  of  satis- 
faction there  until  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  "fogging"  in  your  " Photographical  Dictionary," 
and  have  discussed,  not  only  the  way  to  avoid  it  in  a  new 
bath,  but  the  way  also  of  keeping  it  down  in  old  baths  also, 
notwithstanding  the  many  untoward  influences  which  arise 
when  they  are  frequently  and  abundantly  used. 
October  1st,  1868.  C.  P.  S. 


PORTABLE  TENT  FOR  TRAVELLING  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sib, — I  herewith  Bend  you  a  small  model  of  the 
tent  I  wrote  to  you  about.   You  must  excuse  the  manner 


in  which  it  is  made.  It  will  show  you  the  plan,  one 
I  can  well  recommend.  The  framework  can  be  made  of 
some  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  which  would  render  it  less 
bulky  than  if  made  of  deal.  The  tent  stands  up  without  being 
in  the  ground ;  only  three  thin  cords  fastened  by  - 
the  points  thus, 


The  top  of  the  tent  can  be  of  what  is  called  American 
cloth,  which  is  light  proof;  the  rest  of  the  tent  to  be 
of  either  yellow  calico  or  tammy,  with  some  other  colour, 
:  or  black  calico,  as  an  outward  cover,  having  a  small 
about  12x12  in.  cut  from  off  the  outer  one  to  faci- 


litate the  developing,  and  the  bath  could  be  made  fast  at  a 

r roper  height  to  the  upright  pole,  which  is  square.  Below 
give  you  the  dimensions  of  the  woodwork,  and  cost  of  the 
whole. 

Hinges  to  be  at  A  and  B.   A  to  fall  down  when  not 
supported,  and  the  support  to  fall  down  when  not  up, 
"ic  lower  end  ofthe  pole.  W 

Woodwork ...   J  0 

American  etoth    2  0 

M  yd.,  yellow  calico  at  4jU     ...      9  4J 


SOW) 


Beaumaris. 


Cost  of  wkoto...      ...      ...     17  4| 


J.  W.  A 


fftisctllaitfous. 

A  SCBSTITTTTE  FOR  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  ReUOYINO 

Staixs  from  the  Skin.— As  a  substitute  for  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  cleansing  the  hands  from  silver  stains,  the  following 
mixture  has  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent : — In  a  given 
quantity  of  distilled  water  dissolve  10  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  then  add  10  per  cent,  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
This  mixture  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  which  should  be  carefully  labelled  "  poison ; " 
for,  though  quite  harmless  when  applied  to  the  skin— it  does 
not  poison  by  absorption  like  tho  cyanide — it  is  a  very  active 
poison  when  taken  internally.  It  may  also  bo  used  to  remove 
the  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  wearing  apparel  of  every 
description ;  though  its  success  U  not  so  certain  in  the  case  of 
linen  that  has  been  sent  to  the  wash  since  being  stained.  When 
the  stains  on  the  hands  arise  from  a  mixture  of  gallic  or  pyro- 


gallic  acid  with  the  ni 


the  success  of  this  recipe  is  lc 


certain ;  the  same,  however,  may  bo  said  of  the  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

8alt  an  Antidote  to  Niteatb  of  Silver. — There  are  so 
many  photographers  who  are  ignorant  ofthe  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  the  substances  they  use,  that  it  may  not  bo  without  in- 
terest to  them  to  be  made  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  an  intruder 
into  their  laboratory  swallowing  a  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver,  they 
have  only  to  send  to  the  kitchen  for  a  remedy.  "  I  was  in  the 
act,"  writes  Dr.  Ozouf, "  of  cauterising  the  pharynx  of  a  child 
suffering  from  croup  with  a  rather  long  pencil  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  he  closed  his  teeth  tightly  and  bit  off  and  swal- 
lowed about  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  this  substance.  The  situa- 
tion was  very  painful.  The  little  sufferer,  already  weakened  by 
the  croup,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe,  was  rapidly  sinking. 
I  at  once  sent  for  somo  common  salt,  and  administered  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  tisane,  which  happened  to  be  standing 
there.  "We  were  obliged  to  administer  it  through  a  funnel ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  the  child  threw  up  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  which  proved  to  bo  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble,  and 
consequently  harmless.  I  repeated  the  operation  five  or  six 
times,  until  the  matter  vomited  contained  no  trace  of  poison,  of 
which  I  assured  myself  by  diluting  it  with  water,  so  that  it  was 
quite  limpid,  and  yielded  no  precipitate  on  being  treated  with 
salt.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  nitrate  was  returned 
as  such,  the  whole  having  been  converted  into  chloride  with 

marvellous  rapidity  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  there 

was  no  gastric  reaction.  I  had  used  about  an  ounce  of  salt ; 
there  would  bo  no  danger  in  using  in  a  similar  case  as  much  as 
three  times  that  quantity.  It  should  be  administered  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated,  so  that  it  may  bo  all  used  in  decom- 
posing the  poison,  and  tho  administration  continued  until  the 
matter  rejected  by  tho  stomach  yields  no  precipitate  on  being 
treated  with  the  salt.  After  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  give 
emollient  drinks,  and,  if  requisite,  to  sustain  strength  by  tonics." 
Mb.  Saront,  of  Scarborough,  has  introduced  a 


Mb.  Sabonv,  of  Scarborough,  has  introduced  a  useful 
provement  in  tho  production  of  photograpliic  portraits 
consists  in  employing  two  or  moro  negative  portraits  to 
duce  a  positive  portrait.   The  patentee  usually  proceed; 


It 

to  pro- 

by 


duce  a  positive  portrait.   Tho  patentee 
taking  a  negative  portrait  in  which  evorj 
excepting  one  is  sacrificed,  in  order  to  < 
presentation  of  that  one  portion,  say,  for  example,  tfa 
neck ;  and  afterwards  he  takes  another  negative,  in  ' 
head  and  nock  are  sacrificed,  in  order  that  a  correct  representa- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  the  person  below  the  neck,  including 
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tho  hands  and  arm*,  or  of  those  parts  together  with  the  lower 
parts  of  the  figure ;  and,  in  taking  the  second  portrait,  in  order 
that  the  hands  may  appear  of  the  natural  size,  ho  removes  the 
camera  further  hack  (if  tho  hands  bo  in  advance  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  person),  until  it  is  about  tho  same  distance  from  tho 
hands  as  it  previously  was  from  the  head.  From  the  two  nega- 
tives thus  obtained  he  prints  the  positive  picture,  printing  from 
tho  first  negative  the  head  and  neck,  stopping  out  the  hands 
and  other  parts  of  the  person  by  masks,  as  is  well  understood ; 
and,  from  the  second  negative,  the  hands,  arms,  and  (if  a  third 
negative  has  not  been  taken)  the  lower  parts  of  the  figure  also. 
— Mechanic*'  Magazine. 

A  FOREIGN  contemporary  contains  the  following  singular 
narrative,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  published  at  Dijon  : — M. 
Bidet  died  a  short  time  since  after  an  illness  of  three  months. 
Ho  was  in  the  habit,  during  his  illness,  of  sitting  at  a  window 
looking  upon  the  street,  where  ho  remained  motionless  for  hours 
together  watching  the  passers-by.  The  house  opposite  was 
inhabited  by  a  M.  Fcltrie,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  quite 
recently  at  seeing,  to  all  appearance,  the  pale,  thin  face  of  the 
defunct  M .  I  Jade  t  looking  ont  of  the  same  pane  of  glass.  Great 
was  his  emotion,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word.  He  called  in  some 
of  his  neighbours  to  whom  the  visage  of  the  deceased  was 
familiar,  and  who  likewise  saw  it  distinctly,  ne  then  invited 
some  men,  whose  testimony  could  not  be  doubted,  to  come  to 
his  house,  and  who  added  their  authority  to  his  statement.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  apparition  to  tho  family  of  the  deceased, 
who,  after  satisfying  themselves  of  its  existence,  had  the  pane  of 
gla«s  removed  immediately.  "  It  is,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  glass  had  taken  the  impression  of  the  face  or  the  sick 
man  as  if  it  had  been  di 
might  be  explained,  if  on 


side  of  the 


;  but  this  was 


oppoMto  the 
rays 
case,  the 


JJbotogrHfjMe  Botes  mxb  Queries. 


F  A  CAMERA  AS  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Sib, — Can  yon  tell  me  whether  all,  or  any  of  the  lenses  of 
*  3$  portrait  combination  could  not  also  be  used  as  the  lens 
for  a  magic  lantern,  just  to  enablo  me  to  show  tolerably  a 
photograph,  as  an  illustration  of  a  subject  at  some  private 
lectures? 

2dly.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  print  or  take  a  pho 
tograph  for  use  in  a  lantern  ? 

Sdly.  A  question  which  I  think  may  be  useful  to  many 
beginners :— la  there  any  way  of  removing  stains  from 
clothes  some  time  after  they  have  been  made  ?     J.  S.  K 

[The  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  is  the  very 
est  that  can  be  used  in  a  magic  lantern ;  and  a  little 
ingenuity  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  make  a  very 
satisfactory  instrument  for  throwing  a  magnified  trans- 
parent photograph  on  a  screen. 

A  transparent  picture  on  glass  must  be  first  ob- 
tained (sec  vol.  i.  p.  22)  J  this  should  not  be  larger 
than  the  ordinary  sized  picture  which  the  lens  will 
well  cover ;  then  place  it  in  the  position  occupied  by 
the  sensitive  plate,  or  ground  glass,  and  fasten  it  there, 
so  that  light  can  pass  Uirough  it,  but  not  get  into  the 
camera  at  the  sides.  Now  place  a  bright  lamp  behind 
the  picture,  and  a  white  screen  in  front  of  the  camera, 
in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  sitter,  and  the 
magnified  image  will  be  seen.  Condensers  and  re- 
flectors may  be  used  for  concentrating  the  light  on  the 
picture ;  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  a  moderator  or 
l*aniifine  lamp  with  the  globe  on  may  be  placed  close  to 
it ;  but,  in  any  case,  all  light  but  that  which  passes 
through  the  picture  and  camera  must  be  carefully  ex 
eluded  from  the  room.    The  focussing  may  be 


in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  the  whito  screen  be  in  tho 
position  originally  occupied  by  tho  sitter,  and  the  small 
transparent  positive  bo  the  exact  size  of  tho  negative 
from  which  it  was  copied,  the  magnified  picture  will 
appear  life  size ;  and  if  painted  with  transparent 
colours,  will  produce  the  most  startling  effects.  We 
have  heard  of  very  serious  results  arising  from  an 
amateur  having  thoughtlessly  exhibited  at  a  private 
jwrty  in  this  way  a  coloured  portrait  of  a  deceased 
friend.  The  Bocond  and  third  queries  are  answered  at 
pages  22  and  20.] 

TUB  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  in  an  early  number  of 
the  "  PnoTOORAPiiic  News,"  if  there  is  any  modification 
of  the  waxed  paper  process,  by  which  an  interval  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
exposure  in  the  camera  and  the  development?  If  not,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for  some  experimental  photographers 
to  endeavour  to  hit  upon  a  plan  to  achieve  that  object. 
Prepared  wax  paper,  with  this  advantage,  would  be  far 
better  for  tourists  than  any  dry  process  on  glass,  as  the 
negatives  would  be  almost  as  sharp — and  fifty  prepared 
sheets  would  not  be  as  heavy  as, 
dozen  glass  plates  of  a  similar 
within  twenty-four  hours  I 

tho  development  requiring  large  porcelain  or  glass  trays,  i 
taking  so  much  time,  are  serious  inconveniences  to  tour- 
ists, especially  to  pedestrians,  who  generally  stop  at  a  strange 
hotel  every  night,  where  such  a  tedious  development  cannot 
be  well  carried  on.  An  Irish  Amatkttr. 

Dtiblin. 

[According  to  our  experience  in  the  above  beautiful  process 
— and  we  have  worked  at  it  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one — the 
only  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken,  when  much  time  is  to 
elapse  between  tho  exposure  and  development,  is  plentiful 
washing.  We  never  tried  many  experiments  with  tho 
express  view  of  ascertaining  how  long  the  sensitive  paper 
might  be  kept ;  but  if  washed  in  two  changes  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  carefully  dried,  and  shielded  from  the  light 
in  blotting  paper,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  ela]«e  bet  ween  rendering  sensitive  and  developing. 
The  exposure  may  take  place  at  any  time  in  that  fortnight, 
and  the  exposed  sheets  can  be  kept  in  safety  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time.]   

electro-plating  old  daguerreotype  plates. 

Sib,— I  should  think  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  let 
me  know,  through  your  41  Photographic  News,"  the 
receipt  to  make  solution  of  silver  for  electro-plating  with 
tho  galvanic  battery  plates  for  daguerreotype, 
respectfully,  D.  E. 


sharp — ana  Utty  prepared 
or  more  bulky  than,  half  a 
size.  Having  to  develop 
the  time  of  exposure,  and 


[Dissolve  chloride  or  cyanide  of  silver  in  a 
cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  of  the 
latter  to  1  of  either  of  the  former. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
A  convenient  strength  will  be  for  the  solution  to  contain  one 
fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  silver.  It  lias  recently  been  found  that 
when  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  the  solvent,  it  gradually 
decomposes,  with  formation  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  which 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  regularity  of  the  precipitation. 
To  obviate  this,  cyanide  of  calcium  has  been  recommended 
the  solvent;  the  carbonate  of  lime  resulting  from  its 
composition  fall*  to  the  bottom,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  the  process.  Plates  when  silvered  in  this  solution  have 
a  dead  appearance,  and  will  require  to  be  burnished.  It  is 
a  curious  tact,  that  if  a  Ten  small  portion  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  be  added  to  the  bath,  the  silver  will  be  deposited 
perfectly  bright,  and  with  the  metallic  lustre.  A  few  drops 
of  the  bisulphide  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  plating  solution, 
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and  after  well  agitating,  and  allowing  to 
the  bath  will  bo  ready  for  use. 

The  battery  to  be  used  for  this  purpc 
cell  of  Smcca  construction,  the  size  and 
course  vary  with  the  area 
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for  24  hours, 

y  be  a  single 
>n,  the  size  and  strength  must 
of  the  surface  to  be  silvered.] 


ARTIFICIAL 


FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSE*. 


Sib, — I  800  in  No.  5,  that  a  correspondent,  signing  himself 
'•  Subscriber,"  wishes  for  information  on  the  subject  of  arti 
ficial  light  for  pbotograpliic  purposes. 

I  send  you  the  following  means  of  producing  an  intense 
light  at  a  cheap  rate: — Provide  zinc  tubes,  *  or  j  of  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  ram  full  of  bengal-  or  signal-light  composition, 
a  recipe  for  which  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Photographic  News."  On  being  fired,  the  combustion 
of  the  zinc,  along  with  the  composition,  throws  out  an 
intense  light,  of  great  actinic  power ;  the  fumes  arising  from 
it  must  be  avoided,  as  they  are  extremely  deleterious. 

This  is  rather  similar  to  the  Photogen,  but  is,  I  think, 
an  improvement,  as  the  composition  docs  not  burn  with 
such  great  rapidity  when  confined  in  the  tubes  as  it  does  in 


Your  correspondent  does  not  state  for  what  purpose  he 
requires  artificial  light,  whether  for  copying  or  portraiture  ? 
For  the  latter,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  advantageous, 
in  consequence  of  the  glare  incidental  to  all  such  light*. 
For  printing  collodion  transparencies,  I  liave  no  doubt  it 
would  do  extremely  well.  I  have  not  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
but  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  for  the  benefit  of  your 
numerous  readers. 

I  must  give  you  my  meed  of  praise.  Your  journal  unites 
ail  the  good  qualities  of  a  scientific  magazine,  and  will  prove 
invaluable  to  all  photographers. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

T.  B. 


ON  COPYING  PAINTINGS  BY  MEANS  OF  PHOTOORAPHT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  perused  many  photographic  works, 
and  made  many  inquiries  of  practical  photographers  upon  a 
point  which,  I  believe,  if  you  could  elucidate,  you  would 
indeed  oblige  many  of  your  readers — your  humble  servant 
among  the  number.  DoytM  think  it  fomtik  to  Don  U  ofl 
picture,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  representation  of  distance, 
with  all  that  beautiful  gradation  of  tints  used  to  obtain  it  in 
landscape  painting?  Suppose,  as  an  illustration,  I  wish  to 
copy  a  heath-scene,  represented  in  the  picture  as  under  a 
blue  sky  with  fleecy  clouds :  now,  the  foreground  is  a  rich, 
brown  heath,  and  the  distance  terminates  with  a  range  of 
blue  hills,  almost  melting  into  air,  giving  a  beautiful  and 
natural  effect.  Now,  would  the  blue  of  the  distance  and 
sky — being  so  much  more  energetic  in  its  influence  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  than  the  white  clouds-falter  the  position  of 
tne  tints,  ana  tne  more  retiring  neeomc  tne  most  prominent ; 
and  would  not  the  whole  of  tho  yellow  gradations  in  the 
foreground,  if  not  wholly  lost,  become  far  too  faint  ?  So  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  obtain  an 
exact  counterpart  of  an  oil  painting.  For  instance,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  photograph  truly  one  of 
Turner's  gorgeous  sunsets  ?  An  article  treating  upon  this,  or 
an  invitation  to  some  of  your  artistic  correspondents  for  a 
contribution  on  this  subject,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
welcome  to  most  of  your  subscribers.  —  I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant  and  subscriber,  An  Inquirer. 


[An 


to  this  query  will  be  found  in  our  first  column.] 


FRENCH  BACKGROUNDS. 

Dear  Sir,— In  a  recent  impression  of  the  "  News,"  I 
find  one  of  your  correspondents  wishes  to  know  the  plan  of 
making  a  French  background.  The  plan  adopted  by  most 
professionals  is  as  follows:— Take  the  negative,  never  mind 
what  the  background  is.  Having  done  so,  print  a  copy,  and 
cut  the  figure  carefully  out ;  this  may  lie  managed  very 


nicely  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors:  then  take  that  part 
from  which  the  figure  ia  cut;  place  it  in  the  pressure  frame, 
printed  ado  downward,  of  course ;  lay  tho  negative  upon  it, 
and,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  adjust  it  with  the  thumbs! 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  but  the  figure.  Thus  printed,  it  will  irive 
a  white  background.  Now  lay  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
pressure  frame  (there  are  frames  sold  expressly  for  this  pur- 
]K»se,  but  this  plan  will  answer)  ;  place  tie  figure  cut  from 
the  first  proof— which  is  called  the  dummy— nicely  on  the 
last  printed  one ;  lay  a  plate  of  glass  on  them  to  keep  them 
in  contact ;  expose  again  to  the  fight,  and,  with  a  piece  of 
<^^^y  Produce  any  shade  you  please.  C. 

VARNISH  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  correspondent,  "  Veritas,"  in  No.  3  of 
the  M  News,"  wishes  to  know  of  a  good  varnish  for  negatives. 

the  French  article  mentioned 
"  ut  if  he  will  try  the  following, 


will,  I  think,  find  it  to  answer  perfectly : — Good  shcll-luc, 
grains ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  ounce ;  dissolve  and 


I  am  not  acquainted  with 
there  in  your  answer  to  him 
he  will,  I 
30 

filter. 

wanned  before  the  varnish  is 
to  be  held  before  the  fire  while 
eoonda.  Should  the 
made  according  to  the  above  formula,  bo  either 
too  thin,  the  remedy  ia  simple  and  evident. 

I  should  have  written  you  before  this  time  on  this  matter, 
but  your  number,  owing  to  some  neglect  of  my  bookseller, 
has  just  come  to  liand. — Yours  truly, 
iterri'f,  N.B.  J.  (j. 

SPOTS  ON  COLLODION  POSITIVES. — REMOVAL  OF  THE  BLACK 
VARNISH  FROM  GLASS  POSITIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  for  tho  information 
you  have  afforded  me  at  page  35  of  your  valuable  journal ; 
but  you  will  dc  ' 
rectcd  the  defect, 
5  ounces  of  water  U, , 
pictures  have  come  out  admirably.  Prior  to  the  addition 
mine  was  a  30-grain  bath,  slightly  iodised,  and  only  about 
three  weeks  old. 

With  reference  to  removing  black  varnish  from  glass 
m  «itives,  I  have  found  that  by  pouring  a  little  of  the  com- 
mon crystal  varnish  sold  in  the  shops  over  tho  black  varnish, 
it  causes  fluidity  immediately,  and  can  be  removed  with  a 
cloth. — Yours  much  obliged, 

J.  C.  W. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

Dear  Sib,— 1.  The  following  is  a  good  recipo  for  a  power- 
ful white  fight  for  night  photography  :— 

Nitrate  of  potaasa    7  parts. 

Sulphur  m    2  „ 

Black  tulphurct  of  antimony    1  „ 

Red  oxide  of  lead    1  „ 

Let  all  the  ingredients  be  very  dry,  and  the  nitrate  of  potass 
not  too  finely  pounded. 
2.  Has  any  one  attempted  a  photograph  of  I 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  well-wisher, 


FORMULA  FOB  FRENCH  SPIRIT  VABXISH. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  recipo 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in  a  previous  number : — 

Sib, — In  the  third  number  of  the  "  News,"  p.  86,  you 
ask  for  the  recipe  of  the  spirit  varnish  imported  from  France. 
The  following,  I  believe,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same  :— 

Spirits  of  wine    1  pint. 

Gum  Mndrach    4  ounces. 

  X  ounce. 

Yours  truly,      Nit.  Sil. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

To  Copy  Engravings,  &c,  Full  8ize.— Forward  asks 
how  to  tako  a  full-sized  copy  of  an  old  picture.  Tho  body  of  the 
camera  must  be  lengthened  until  the  lens  is  distant  from  the 
focussing  glass  exactly  double  its  natural  focal  length.  Tho 
picture  to  be  copied  must  then  be  placed  tho  same  distance  in 
front  of  the  lens,  and  it  will  be  represented  on  the  ground  glass 
of  its  natural  size.  The  stop,  in  the  case  of  a  landscape  lens, 
should  be  placed  nearer  tho  lens  than  usual ;  and,  if  a  partial 
combination  bo  used,  it  should  bo  between  tho  lenses.  (We 
hardly  understand  the  other  queries.) 

Bipplb  Mabes  ox  Collodion. — P.  P.  P.  has  inclosed  a 
print  from  a  collodion  negative  which  is  covered  with  diagonal 
ripplo  marks  similar  to  lino  scratches,  about  one-fiftieth  of  an 
inch  apart.  This  appearance  might  be  caused  by  inattention  to 
several  points.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  glass  plato  be  not  judi- 
ciously  rocked  after  the  collodion  has  boon  poured  back  into  the 
bottle,  similar  marks  will  take  place ;  too  much  pyroxylin©  in 
the  collodion,  or  using  tho  latter  down  to  the  dregs,  might 
produce  them.  The  most  likely  cause  is,  however,  tho  presence 
of  water  in  tho  collodion,  introduced  in  the  ether  (by  using 
vathed  ether  before  it  is  rectified),  or  by  employing  too  dilute 
alcohol.  The  second  picture  is  "  lading  away  "  through  insuffi- 
cient washing. 

Dabk  Vehicle  fob  Stopping  out  Skies  op  Papeb 
Negatives.—  W  M.  asks  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
dark  vehicle  which  can  be  worked  properly  on  waxed  paper 
negatives,  to  darken  skies,  or  otherwise  improve  them.  We 
have  not  succeeded  very  well  by  employing  paint  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  wo  think  a  preferable  plan  is,  to  print  a  positive  on  plain 
salted  paper,  and  then,  without  fixing,  cut  out  tho  sky  carefully 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  fasten  it  on  to  the  back  of  tho 
faulty  negative. 

Fothkbo  ill's  Process— Many  of  our  correspondents  have 
asked  us  for  information  on  this  subject.  Wo  would  gladly  give 
the  results  of  our  experience ;  but,  as  many  of  our  readers  have 
no  doubt  had  much  greater  practice  in  it  than  ourselves,  we 
should  consider  it  a  favour  if  they  would  come  forward  with  tho 
required  information,  and  assist  both  our  correspondents  and 
ourselves  a"t  tho  .same,  time. 

Convbbtino  Positives  into  Negatives.— Q.  S.  D.— In 
preparing  tho  solution  recommended  by  Maxwell 
verting  positives  into  negatives,  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
should  bo  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then 
i  bichloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  this  as  it  will  take 


At 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
•••  We  art  daily  exptctiag  a  Phetoglwphic  Stcd  Piatt,  kindly 
wt  apratly  for  the  Photographic  New  s. 
r*£  xcc  s/ioil  A/i ifJiprttsiojtM  fyf^Ht  tti  uvtcL 
.  a  copy  tcith  each  Number  of  our  Paper.  Thh  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  ttith  the  next  tceek't  Number.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
at  the  tame  time  Mr.  Talbot  e  full  dctcription  of  the  procttt. 

W.  C,  Ipswich. — We  are  much  obliged  for  tho  information, 
and  have  inserted  it  in  another  part  of  tho  "  News."  In 
answer  to  the  query  on  the  fogging  of  the  dry  plates,  we 
havo  sometimes  met  with  the  fault  alluded  to,  but  have  never 
satisfactorily  made  out  tho  cause ;  it  seems  to  depend  on  the 
state  of  dryness  of  tho  plate  before  exciting.  Tho  process 
was  a  very  good  one  at  the  time  of  publishing,  but  wo  havo 
now  given  it  up  for  more  recent  and  superior  ones.  Try 
Fothergill's. 

J.  W.  C— We  are  obliged  for  tho  information,  and  have  made 
use  of  it  in  another  part  of  tho  "News/  The  piece  or 
camphor  may  bo  as  largo  as  a  pea,  and  should  be  placed  in 
tho  filtered  solution ;  the  latter  will  then  keep  for  six  months 
at  least  ,  so  a  good  stock  of  solution  may  bo  prepared  at  once. 
C.  L.  8.— Your  fixing  solution  was  not  strong  enough  j  add 

double  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Oval.— Perhaps  a  touch  of  black  varnish  would  fill  up  tho 


holes  and  scratches  on 
hand  and  experience  of  a  good 
quired  if  the  faults  were  in  the 
negative— Wo  can  only  explain  thephen 
tho  supposition  that  the  glass  had  been 


if  in  the 


the  sky.  The 
•,  would  be  re- 
nt ports  of  the 

i  mentioned  by 


3.  If  kept  in 
yes.  4.  Wo 


way- 


other  with  the  figure  before  tho  picture  had  been  taken. 


It  is  sometimes  excessively  difficult  to 
from  glass ;  they  seem  to  have  eaten  ink 

J.  IT. — Leave  out  the  nitric  acid  in  your  formula  for  the  dove- 
loping  solution  ;  or,  better  still,  try  tho  recipe  given  at  p.  12. 

Albumen.— 1.  It  depends  on  how  you  havo  recovered  it. 
2.  An  article  will  shortly  appear  on  tho 
glass  or  porcelain,  no ;  if  in  gutta  v 
cannot  possibly  tell.   6.  Very  slightly  acid. 

J .  PoUNCEY.— 1.  The  print  shall  be  sent  as  sooi 
by  tho  person  who  now  has  it. 

Chibxjbocs.— A  portrait  lens  should  havo  small  stops  to  fit  in 
front  of  the  first  lens,  and  it  will  then  do  for  views,  although 
not  quite  so  well  as  a  proper  view  lens.  Tho  difficulty  men- 
tioned cannot  bo  well  remedied.  With  respect  to  tho  pro- 
cesses named,  wo  prefer  that  marked  No.  2. 

W.  D.  W.— Were  the  robes  white  or  black  ?  W©  presume  tho 
former,  and  should  then  recommend,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fogging,  employing  a  medium-tinted  background,  and  a 
smaller  stop  to  tho  lens. 

A.  B. — We  hope  to  bo  able  to  give  the  required  information  in 
an  early  number. 

A.  B.  B.  L. — The  only  cause  we  can  imagine  is,  the  possible 
presence  of  a  bromide  in  large  quantities  in  the  collodion. 
Your  formulai  are  good. 

Amateur. — A  negative  both  should  be  used.  The  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  acetate  of  soda  in  the  bath  would  tend  to  put 
it  out  of  order. 

Bequlab  Subscriber,  Chelsea. — Would  not  our  advertising 
columns  be  more  suitable  for  your  case  ?  We  cannot  undertake 
to  mention  such  things  in  the  body  of  tho  "  News." 

A  Lancashire  Lad. — Try  the  formula)  given  at  pp.  33  and  33. 

Delta. — 1.  Yes.  2.  We  have  seen  Indian-rubber  gloves  for 
the  purpose.  Bemembcr, "  A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice." 
8.  We  have  used  a  still  for  preparing  distilled  water,  and  even 
for  rectifying  alcohol,  without  the  thought  of  excise  officers 
entering  our  head ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  may  not 
have  been  liable  to  some  severe  penalty. 

A  Well-wisheb. — 1.  Add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  each 
of  your  baths ;  that  will  cure  them.  2  and  3.  Already  an- 
swered in  recent  numbers.  4.  The  order  of  mixing  is  imma- 
terial. 5.  Tho  object  of  adding  nitrate  of  potossa  to  the 
developing  solution  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  is  to  produce 
a  nitrate  of  iron  by  double  decomi'osition.  (Vide  our  "  Che- 
mistry.") 

A  Novice. — Add  a  little  alcohol  to  your  collodion.   If  wo 

understood  your  description  rightly,  that  will  remedy  the  fault 
Dilemma.— Your  cyanide  of  potassium  is  either  too  impure  or 

too  weak  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver.   Try  hypo. 
M.  N. — Wo  fancy  the  honey  was  not  quite  pure.   We  wmetime* 

(but  seldom)  have  met  with  the  effect  you  mention.  Add  a 

few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  it. 
G.  H.— 1.  Add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  your  bath.   2.  Wo 

do  not  know  any  good  plau. 
A.  L.— P.— Aones.— Collodion.— A  Subscribes.— Xtra, — 

Our  correspou dents  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  save 

them  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in  mastering  tho 

principles  of  any  science. 
The  information  required  by  tho  following  correspondents  is 

either  such  as  we  ore  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in 

recent  numbers  of  the  "  Photoubaphic  News  :*'— J.  G.— 

Tint  —  Williams.— Young  Photographer  (Halifax).— W.  II. 

—J.  T.— A  Beader  and  Scotsman  (try  Fothergill's). — H.  C, 

Cheltenham. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks  :-F.  W.-A  L. — Alman. 
-J.  J.  J. 

In  Tyfk.-T.  Barrctt.-W.  D.-E.  W.  B.-J.  8.  P.— Igno- 
ramus.— B.  W.  H. — Perseverance.— Z. — E.  D.— An  Aqi 
•.-H.  D.-Nit.  8il.-H.  C.-J.  C.  L.-S 
.— W.  B.  N.  C— T.  Gulliver.— F.  H.— A 
C.  8.— J.  B. 


On  account  of  tho  immense  number  of  important  letters  wo 
receive,  wo  cannot  promise  immediate  answers  to  queries  of 


All  editorial 
Crook  fj,  care  of 
Yard.   Private  letters  for  tho 
should  be  marked  "private." 


should  bo  addressed  to  Mr. 
and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvagu 
if  addressed  to  f 
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DESCRIPTION'   OF  MR  FOX  TALBOT'S  NEW 

PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGLYPI-IIC  ENGRAVING. 
We  lave  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  with  the  following 
description  of  his  new  invention,  taken  frointbe  specification 
of  the  patent  which  has  just  been  enrolled. 

"  The  process  described  in  tliis  specification,  to  which  I 
hare  given  the  name  of  '  Photoglyphic  Engraving,'  is  per- 
formed  in  the  following  manner : — 

u  In  this  invention,  I  employ  plates  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc, 
inch  as  are  commonly  used  by  engravers.  Before  using  a 
plate  its  surface  should  be  well  cleaned ;  it  should  then  be 
rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  raixturo  of  caustic 
loda  and  willing,  in  order  to  remove  any  remaining  trace  of 
gnaudneaa.  The  plate  is  then  to  bo  rubbed  dry  with  another 
linen  cloth.  This  process  is  then  to  be  repeated;  after 
which,  the  plate  is  in  general  sufficiently  clean. 

"  In  order  to  engrave  a  plate,  I  first  cover  it  with  a  sub- 
stance which  is  sensitive  to  light.  This  is  prepared  as 
follows: — About  a  quarter  of  au  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
To  this  solution  is  added  about  one  ounce,  by  measure,  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  strained  tlirough  a  linen  cloth.  The  best  sort  of 
gelatine  for  the  purpose  is  that  used  by  cooks  ami  con- 
fectioners, and  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  gelatine. 
In  default  of  this,  isinglass  may  be  used,  but  it  docs  not 
answer  so  well.  Some  specimens  of  isinglass  have  an  acidity 
which  slightly  corrodes  and  injures  the  metal  plates.  If  t  his 
accident  occurs,  ammonia  should  be  added  to  the  m  ixture, 
which  will  bo  found  to  correct  it.  This  mixture  of  gelatine 
awl  bichromate  of  potash  keeps  good  for  several  months, 
owing  to  the  antiseptic  and  preserving  power  of  tho  bi- 
chromate. It  remains  liquid  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time 
during  the  summer  months ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  becomes 
a  jelly,  and  has  to  bo  warmed  before  using  it :  it  should  bo 
kept  in  a  cupboard  or  dark  place.  The  proportions  given 
above  are  convenient,  but  they  may  be  considerably  varied 
without  injuring  the  result.  The  engraving  process  should 
be  carried  on  in  a  partially  darkened  room,  and  is  performed 
as  follows : — A  little  of  this  prepared  gelafino  is  poured  on 
the  plato  to  be  engraved,  which  is  then  held  vertical,  aud  the 
superfluous  liquid  allowed  to  drain  ofl  at  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  plate.  It  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  which  soon  dries  the  gelatine,  which  is  left  as  a  thin 
film,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  covering  the  metallic  surface, 
aad  generally  bordered  with  several  narrow  Imnds  of  pris- 
matic colours.  These  colours  are  of  uso  to  the  operator,  by 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  thinness  of  the  film  :  when  it 
a  very  thin,  the  prismatic  colours  are  seen  over  tho  whole 
surface  of  the  plate.  Such  plates  often  mako  excellent 
engravings ;  nevertheless,  it  is  jicrliaps  safer  to  use  gelatine 
films  which  are  a  little  thicker.  Experience  alone  can  guide 
the  operator  to  the  best  result.  The  object  to  be  engraved 
is  then  laid  on  the  metal  plate,  and  screwed  down  upon  it  in 


a  photographic  copying  frame.  Such  objects  may  be  either 
material  substances,  as  lace,  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c,  or  they 
may  bo  engravings,  or  writings,  or  photograplis,  &c,  &c. 
The  plate  bearing  the  object  upon  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in 
the  sunshine,  for  a  space  of  time  varying  from  one  to  several 
minutes,  according  to  circumstances :  or  else,  it  may  be 
placed  in  common  daylight,  but  of  course  for  a  long  time. 
As  in  other  photographic  processes,  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  is  here  called  into  play,  and  his  experience  guides 
liim  as  to  tho  proper  time  of  exposure  to  the  light.  When 
tho  frame  is  withdrawn  from  the  light,  and  the  object 
removed  from  the  plate,  a  faint  imago  ib  seen  upon  it — the 
yellow  colour  of  the  gelatine  having  turned  brown  wherever 
the  light  has  acted.  This  process,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
described  it,  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  identical  with  that 
which  I  described  in  the  specification  of  my  former  patent 
for  improvements  in  engraving,  bearing  date  the  2l'th 
October,  1852. 

"  The  novelty  of  the  present  invention  consists  in  the  im- 
proved method  by  which  the  photographic  imago,  obtained 
in  the  manner  above  described,  is  engraved  upon  the  metal 
plate.  The  first  of  these  improvements  is  as  follows : — I 
formerly  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the  plate, 
bearing  the  photographic  image,  in  water,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  those  portions  of  the 
gelatine  on  which  tho  light  has  not  acted :  and  I  believe 
that  all  other  persons  who  have  employed  this  method  of 
engraving,  by  means  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
have  followed  the  same  method,  viz.,  that  of  washiug  the 
photographic  image.  But  however  carefully  this  process  is 
conducted,  it  is  frequently  found,  when  the  plate  is  again 
dry,  that  a  slight  disturbance  of  tho  imago  has  occurred, 
which,  of  course,  is  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  the  result ; 
and,  I  have  now  ascertained,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  wash  the  photographic  image;  on  tho  contrary,  much 
more  beautiful  cngravingB  are  obtained  upon  plates  which 
havo  not  been  washed,  because  the  more  delicate  lines  and 
details  of  the  picture  have  not  been  at  all  disturbed.  The 
process  which  I  now  employ  is  as  follows : — When  the  plate, 
bearing  the  photographic  image,  is  removed  from  tho  copying 
frame,  I  spread  over  its  surface,  carefully  and  very  evenly,  a 
little  finely-powdered  gum  copal  (in  default  of  which  com- 
mon resin  may  be  employed).  It  is  much  easier  to  spread 
this  resinous  powder  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  gelatine, 
than  it  is  to  do  so  upon  the  naked  surface  of  a  metal  plate. 
The  chief  error  the  operator  has  to  guard  against  is,  that  of 
putting  on  too  much  of  the  powder:  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  iming  a  very  thin  layer  of  it,  provided  it  is 
uniformly  distributed.  If  too  much  of  the  powder  is  laid 
on  it  impedes  the  action  of  the  etching  liquid.  When  the 
plate  has  been  thus  very  tliinly  powdered  with  copal,  it  is 
held  horizontally  over  a  spirit  lamp  in  order  to  melt  the 
copal ;  this  requires  a  considerable  heat.  It  might  be  Bap- 
posed  that  this  heating  of  the  plate,  after  the  formation  of 
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a  delicate  photographic  imago  upon  it,  would  disturb  and 
injure  that  image ;  but  it  has  no  such  effect.  The  melting 
of  the  copal  is  known  by  the  change  of  colour.  The  plate 
should  then  bo  withdrawn  from  the  lamp,  and  suffered  to 
cool.  This  procesi  may  be  called  the  laying  au  aquatint 
ground  upon  the  gelatine,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  new  pro- 
cess. In  the  common  mode  of  laying  an  aquatint  ground, 
the  resinous  partioles  are  laid  upon  the  naked  surface  of  the 
metal,  before  the  engraving  is  commenced.  The  gelatine 
being  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  copal,  disseminated  uni- 
formly and  in  minute  particles,  the  etching  liquid  is  to  be 
poured  on.  Thia  is  prepared  as  follows: — Muriatic  acid, 
otherwise  called  hydrochloric  acid,  is  saturated  with  peroxide 
of  iron,  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
After  straining  the  solution,  to  remove  impurities,  it  is 
evaporated  till  it  is  considerably  reduced  in  volume,  and  is 
then  poured  off  into  bottles  of  a  convenient  capacity ;  as  it 
cools  it  solidifies  into  a  brown  semi -crystalline  mass.  The 
bottles  are  than  well-corked  up,  and  kept  for  use.  I  shall 
call  this  preparation  of  iron  by  the  name  of  perchlorido  of 
iron  in  the  present  specification,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  substance  described  by  chemical  authors  under  that 
name— for  example,  see  'Turners  Chemistry,'  fifth  edition, 
page  537 ;  and  by  others  called  permuriate  of  iron — for 
example,  see  'Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,'  second 
edition,  vol.  ii.  page  117. 

"  It  is  a  substance  very  attractive  of  moisture.  When  a 
little  of  it  is  taken  from  a  bottle,  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder,  and  laid  upon  a  plate,  it  quickly  deliquesces, 
absorbing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  In  solution  in  water, 
it  forma  a  yellow  liquid  in  small  thicknesses,  but  chest  uut- 
brown  in  greater  thicknesses.  In  order  to  render  its  mode 
of  action  in  photographic  engraving  more  intelligible,  I  will 
first  state,  that  it  can  be  very  usefully  employed  in  common 
etching;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  plate  of  copper,  steel,  or 
zinc  is  covered  with  an  etching  ground,  aud  lines  are  traced 
on  it  with  a  needle's  point,  so  as  to  form  any  artistic  subject ; 
then,  if  the  solution  of  percldoride  of  iron  is  poured  on,  it 
quickly  effects  an  etching,  and  does  this  without  disengaging 
bubbles  of  gas,  or  causing  any  smell ;  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  use  than  aquafortis,  and  also  be- 
cause it  does  not  injure  the  operator's  hands  or  his  clothes  if 
spilt  upon  them.  It  may  be  employed  of  various  strengths 
for  common  etching,  but  requires  peculiar  management  for 
photoglypliic  engraving ;  and,  as  the  success  of  that  mode  of 
engraving  chiefly  turns  upon  this  point,  it  should  be  well 
attended  to. 

"  Water  dissolves  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  sometimes  evolving  much  heat  during  the  solution. 
I  find  that  the  following  is  a  convenient  way  of  proceeding : — 

"  A  bottle  (No.  1)  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  in  water. 

"  A  bottle  (No.  2)  with  a  mixture,  consulting  of  five  or  six 
ports  of  the  saturated  solution  and  one  part  of  water. 

"  And  a  bottle  (No.  3)  with  a  weaker  liquid,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  the  saturated  solution.  Before 
attempting  an  engraving  of  importance,  it  is  almost  essential 
to  make  preliminary  trials,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  these 
liquids  are  of  the  proper  strengths.  These  trials  I  shall 
therefore  uow  proceed  to  point  out.  I  have  already  explained 
how  the  photographic  image  is  made  on  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  powdered  copal 
or  r-  mi.  whiHi  is  then  malted  by  holding  the  plate  over  a 


lamp.  When  the  plate  has  become  perfectly  cold,  it  is 
ready  for  the  etching  process,  which  is  performed  as  follows : — 
A  small  quantity  of  the  solution  in  bottle  No.  2,  viz.,  that 
consisting  of  five  or  six  parts  of  saturated  solution  to  one  of 
water,  is  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  spread  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush  evenly  all  over  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
wall  of  wax  round  the  plate,  because  the  quantity  of  liquid 
employed  is  so  small  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  run  off  the 
plate.  The  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  wherever  the  light 
has  not  acted  on  it,  but  it  refuses  to  penetrate  those  j«aru 
upon  which  the  light  luu  sufficiently  acted.  It  is  upon  this 
remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of  photoglyphic  engraving  is 
mainly  founded.  In  about  a  minute  the  etching  is  seen  to 
begin,  which  is  known  by  the  parts  etched  turning  dark 
brown  or  black,  and  then  it  spreads  over  the  whole  plate — 
the  details  of  the  picture  appearing  with  great  rapidity  in 
every  quarter  of  it.  It  is  not  desirable  that  this  rapidity 
should  be  too  great,  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  process  before  the  etching  has  acquired  sufficient  depth 
(which  requires  an  action  of  some  minutes'  duration).  If, 
therefore,  the  etching,  on  trial,  is  found  to  proceed  too 
rapidly,  the  strength  of  the  liquid  in  bottle  ffo.  2  must  be 
altered  (by  adding  some  of  the  saturated  solution  to  it) 
before  it  is  employed  for  another  engraving ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  etching  fails  to  occur  after  the  lapse  of  some 
minutes,  or  if  it  begins,  but  proceedstoo  slowly,  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  liquid  in  bottle  No.  2  is  too  strong,  and  too  nearly 
approaching  saturation.  To  correct  this,  a  little  water 
must  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  employed  for  another  engrav- 
ing. But,  in  doing  this,  the  operator  must  take  notice,  that 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  added  often  makes  a  great 
difference,  and  causes  the  liquid  to  etch  very  rapidly.  Ho 
will  therefore  be  careful,  iu  adding  water,  not  to  do  so  too 
freely.  When  the  proper  strength  of  the  solution  in  bottle 
No.  2  lias  thus  been  adjusted,  which  generally  requires  three 
or  four  experimental  trials,  it  can  be  employed  with  security. 
Supposing  then,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  of  the 
right  strength,  the  ctchingis  commenced  as  above  mentioned, 
and  proceeds  till  all  the  details  of  the  picture  have  become 
visible,  and  present  a  satisfactory  appearance  to  the  eye  of 
the  operator,  which  generally  occurs  in  two  or  throe 
minutes ;  tho  operator  stirring  the  liquid  all  the  time  with  a 
camel-Iiair  brush,  aud  thus  slightly  rubbing  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  which  has  a  good  effect.  When  it  seems  likely 
that  the  etching  will  improve  no  further,  it  must  be  stopped. 
This  is  done  by  wiping  off  the  liquid  with  cotton  wool,  and 
then  rapidly  pouring  a  stream  of  cold  water  over  tho  plate, 
which  carries  off  all  the  remainder  of  it.  Tho  plate  is  then 
wiped  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  then  rubbed  with  soft 
whiting  and  water  to  remove  the  gelatine.  The  etching  is 
then  found  to  bo  completed. 

"  I  will  now  describe  another  etching  process,  very  slightly 
differing  from  the  former,  which  I  often  use.  When  the 
plate  is  ready  for  etching,  pour  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of 
tac  liquid  (No  1 — the  saturated  solution).  This  should  Ite 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  plate  one  or  two  minutes.  It  has 
no  very  apparent  effect,  but  it  acta  usefully  in  hardening  the 
gelatine.  It  is  then  poured  off  from  the  plate,  and  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  solution  (No  2)  is  poured  on.  This  affects 
the  etching  in  the  manner  before  dcscrilied :  and,  if  this 
appears  to  bo  quite  satisfactory,  nothing  further  is  required 
to  be  done.  But  it  often  liappeus,  that  certain  faint  portions 
of  the  engraving— such  as  distant  mountains  or  buildings  in 
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a  Landscape — refuse  to  appear;  and  as  the  engraving  would 
be  itn]'K?fcct  without  them,  I  recommend  the  operator,  in 
that  case,  to  take  some  of  the  weak  liquid  (No.  3)  in  a  little 
saucer ;  and,  without  pouring  off  the  liquid  (No.  2)  wliich 
\i  etching  the  picture,  to  touch  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  dipt 
in  liquid  (No.  3),  those  points  of  the  picture  where  he  wishes 
for  an  increased  effect.  This  simple  process  often  causes  the 
wished- for  details  to  appear,  and  that,  sometimes,  with  great 
rapidity,  so  that  cantion  is  required  in  the  operator,  in  using 
this  weak  solution  (No.  3)  especially,  lest  the  etching  liquid 
should  penetrate  to  the  parts  which  ought  to  remain  white: 
but,  in  skilful  hands,  its  employment  cannot  fail  to  be 
advantageous,  for  it  brings  out  soft  and  faint  shadings 
which  rm prove  the  engraving,  and  which  would  otherwise 
probably  he  lost.  Experience  is  requisite  in  tikis,  as  in  most 
other  delicate  operations  connected  with  photography ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  explain  the  leading  principles 
of  this  new  process  of  engTaving,  according  to  the  method 
I  have  hitherto  found  the  most  successful."* 

II.  F.  Talbot. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 

As  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  has  created  considerable 
interest  in  the  scientific  world,  a  brief  synopsis  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  would  seem  to  be  a  fitting  sequence  to 
the  full  description  we  have  given  above. 

The  first  who  appears  to  have  had  any  idea  of  hcliographtc 
engraving  was  Nicephore  Niepee.  According  to  M.  Aimc 
Girard  the  first  proof  taken  by  him  by  means  of  this  process 
bears  date  1827,  some  dozen  years  before  the  discovery 
of  photography.  This  process,  which  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten, was  very  simple ;  it  consisted  in  spreading  a  thin 
layer  of  bitumen  of  Jndea  upon  a  copper  or  pewter  plate, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  camera,  where  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  some  hours,  until  it  had  received  the  impression  of 
the  external  objects  towards  which  the  lens  was  directed. 
On  whhdrawi  ng  the  plate  it  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
ewnce  of  lavender,  which  dissolved  the  portions  of  the 
bitumen  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  leaving  the  metal  bare, 
while  the  remaining  bitumen  reproduced  the  design.  Pass- 
ing the  plate  afterwards  through  an  acid  solution  it  was  found 
that  it  had  eaten  hollows  in  the  metallic  plate,  while  the 
other  parts  were  preserved  by  the  protecting  varnish.  Such 
iri*  the  process  that  M.  Niepee  revealed  to  Dagucrro  when 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  him.  Niepee  died  in 
1 833,  after  struggling  twenty  years,  during  which  he  spent 
hi  time  and  money  in  endeavouring  to  perfect  his  discovery, 
poor  and  almost  unknown. 

Six  years  later,  that  is  in  1839,  M.  Dagucrro  made  the 
discovery  public.  In  the  meantime  he  had  considerably  im- 
proved on  Niepce's  process,  but  the  discovery  of  photography 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  process  for  some  years. 

The  next  process  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  M. 
Fizeao.  He  took  a  dagnerrcan  plate  and  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric,  nitrous,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
which  did  not  affect  the  whites  of  theptcturo  but  attacked 
the  blacks  with  a  resulting  formation  of  adherent  chloride  of 
silver,  which  speedily  arrested  the  action  of  the  acid.  This 
he  removed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  action  of  the 
acid  was  continued,  and  this  process  ho  ooutinued  until  a 
finely  engraved 'plate  was  the  result;  but  the  lines  of  tins 
plate  were  not  deep  enough  to  allow  of  prints  being  taken 
msn  it ;  and  to  remedy  this,  he  covered  tho  plate  with  some 
drying  oil  and  then  wiping  it  from  the  surface,  left  it  to 
dry  in  the  hollows.  He  afterwards  submitted  the  plate  to  an 
-1"  tro-ehemical  process  which  covered  the  raised  parts  with 
gold,  leaving  the  hollows  in  which  the  varnish  remained 
untouched.  On  the  completion  of  the  gilding  this  varnish 
by  means  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  surface  of 


the  plate  covered  with  grain*  de  graeurt  producing  what  is 
technically  termed  amtatint  ground,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
lines  proceeded  with  by  means  of  the  acid.  The  dagnerrcan 
plate  was  by  these  means  converted  into  an  engraved  plate, 
but  a*  it  was  silver  it  would  liavc  worn  out  very  soon ;  to 
obviate  which  an  impression  was  taken  on  cooper  by  an 
electro-cljemical  process,  which  could  of  course  be  renewed 
when  it  showed  Higns  of  wear. 

On  the  29th  of  Oct.,  1852,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  patented  his 
procesi,  which  was  somewliat  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
subsequently  adopted  by  MM.  Prctsch  and  Poitevin,  as 
regards  tho  substance  first  used— viz.,  a  mixture  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  gelatine — but  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  process  was  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  though  in 
a  different  manner,  to  tliat  of  M.  Fizeau;  but  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot's  new  discovery  has  so  completely  thrown  his  previous 
one  in  the  shade  that  wc  need  not  describe  it. 

In  1853  M.  Niepee  de  St.  Victor,  the  nephew  of  Nice- 
phore Niepee,  took  up  his  uncle's  plan,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Ix>maitre— who  had  also  assisted  his  uncle — 
endeavoured  to  perfect  it:  but,  tliough  ho  modified  and 
improved  it,  his  success  was  not  very  great ;  it  was  always 
found  necessary  to  hnve  the  assistance  of  su  engraver  to 
complete  the  plate. 

After  this  many  others,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated 
MM.  Lcrebonrs,  Lemercicr,  Rarrcswil,  Davanne,  and  finally 
Poitevin,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  design  by  similar  means 
on  stone.  The  last  appears  to  have  succeeded.  His  method 
is  lmsed  on  the  chemical  reaction  of  light  on  a  mixture  of 
gelatine  ami  bichromate  of  potash,  'lids  mixture,  which 
when  made  is  jxrfectly  soluble  in  water,  becomes  insoluble 
after  exposure  to  the  light.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  fol- 
lows : — He  spreads  the  mixture  on  the  stone,  and  after  drying 
lays  the  negative  upon  it  and  exposes  it  to  the  light.  After 
a  suitable  exposure  the  negative  is  removed,  and  the  portions 
not  acted  upon  by  the  light  are  washed  away  with  water, 
and  the  design  remains  with  the  property  of  taking  the  ink 
like  an  ordinary  lithographic  crayon.  The  stone  is  then 
transferred  to  the  press  and  proofs  taken  in  the  usual  way. 
It  is  said  that  excellent  pictures  have  been  obtained  from 
the  stone  after  900  copies  had  been  pulled. 

The  process  of  M.  Charles  Negre,  which  at  the  present 
moment  excites  so  much  attention  in  Paris,  is  more  compli- 
cated than  the  preceding,  but  yields  superior  results.  His 
process  appears  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  M.  Fisoau.  He 
employs  acids  to  eat  the  lines  into  the  plate,  and  at  a  certain 
stag..'  of  the  process  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic bath  which  plates  it  with  copper,  silver,  or  gold, 
according  to  circumstances.  By  his  process  the  half-tones 
are  produced  with  more  delicacy  tlian  by  any  similar  one 
except,  as  we  think,  the  new  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 
Our  readers,  liowever,  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
themselves  when  we  are  able,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  to  present  them  with  a  print  from  a  plate 
engraved  by  Ins  process. 


*  A  Bhotogiypltle  «**!  i>Ui«  U,  through  Mr.  Talbot'*  court e»j-,  brine 
r»*"~i  hv  Unfit  tfco  "PWinooaursio  News."   We  hope  to  ^rcocrt  * 

rn>iffr««aU*tthr»cliC«ryof  owacit  seta's  jiuuiUer.  .  . 


ON  DRY  COLLODION. 

UY  M.  COLJ.ARI>. 

Thk  attention  of  most  photographers  has  been  for  a  k>ug 
time  past  directed  to  the  subject  of  dry  collodion,  and  the 
numerous  experiments  and  researches  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  process. 
The  inconveniences  inherent  in  the  employment  of  wet  col- 
lodion in  out-of-door  operations  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
render  its  use  almost  impossible.  In  fact,  if  we  want  to 
take  a  picture  of  a  monument  or  a  landscape,  we  require  a 
tent,  and  so  many  other  things,  that  it  is  difficult  to  move 
about  with  them  ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  questions  of  the 
preserved  collodion  ai»d  dry  collodion  have  occupied  so  much 
space  in  photographic  journals.  Wc  term  those  collo- 
dions preserved  which  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  gelatine, 
gum,  or  any  similar  substance.  I  have  very  fittlo  confidence 
y»  the  different  processes  that  have  been  described,  the 
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results  of  which,  in  tho  first  place,  leave  much  to  bo  desired, 
and  have  the  further  disadvantage  of  complicating  the  easy 
and  simple  operation  of  the  collodion ;  if  we  must  complicate 
the  operation  by  other  manipulations,  it  would  be  better  to 
recur  to  albumen,  or  simply  adhere  to  the  Tanpenot  proeesw, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  potsosKea  in- 
disputable merit.  I  liave  recently  seen  proofs  obtained,  by 
meamrof  this  process,  by  a  very  able  amateur,  M.  Lejeune, 
of  Vic-sur-Seille,  and  I  sincerely  congratulate  him  on  the 
BUCCeSB  01  his  labours,  which  redound  as  much  to  his  credit 
as  to  that  of  the  process*. 

The  Taupenot  method,  like  all  other  invention,  has  had 
its  defenders  and  detractors;  generally,  however,  it  was 
fevourably  received,  inasmuch  na  it,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tented the  partisans  of  collodion  and  thoso  of  albumen :  the 
alliance  of  the  two  rivals  was  consummated,  they  joined 
hands,  and  agreed  to  journey  together.  Alas!  this  enfant,- 
cordiule  was  not  of  long  duration ;  the  collodion,  which  liod 
at  first  consented  to  take  tho  first  stqw  in  the  dry  way  pro- 
tected by  albumen,  soon  wanted  to  walk  alone.  Abbe  Des- 
prate,  MM.  Dulmacq,  Fmiick  dc  Villecliolles,  Herman  Krone, 
of  Dresden,  Clifford,  of  London,  and,  finally,  M.  Qninct, 
one  after  the  other  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  dry  collodion. 

All  collodion  suitably  iodised  is  capable  of  giving  proofs 
by  the  dry  method,  especially  after  being  strengthened  with 
a  slight  dose  of  resin ;  the  collodionised  ghiss  is  sensitised  in 
a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  6  per  cent.,  then  washed  per- 
fectly in  two  or  three  waters,  and  afterwards  dried  in  dark- 
ness. MM.  Robiquet  and  Dubnscq  use  yellow  amber  in- 
stead of  resin ;  bat  I  prefer  resin,  as  it  dissolves  more  easily 
in  collodion  than  amber.  According  to  tho  Abbe  Desprats 
the  exposure  in  the  camera  is  not  much  longer  in  the  dry 
lncthod  than  in  the  wet ;  but  I  do  not  riiore  that  opinion : 
experience  has  shown  me  that  dry  collodion  is  two  or  three 
times  Iosb  sensitive  than  the  wet  collodion ;  but  that  is  of 
little  importance  in  my  estimation,  dry  collodion  being  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  reproduction  of  inauSuate 
objects. 

An  English  photographer,  Mr.  Clifford,  recommends  the 
washing  of  the  coUodiouiscd  glass  with  common  beer,  con- 
taining 3  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  2  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid.  Mr.  Clifford  professes  to  preservo  his  glasses  in 
this  way  for  four  or  five  days;  but  this  method  does  not 
appear  to  merit  any  groat  attention  :  the  argentiferous  beer 
baih  must,  of  necessity,  leave  on  the  collodionised  glass  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  cannot  be  too  often  repented,  that  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  success  of  the  dry  collodion 
is  precisely  the  elimination  of  every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver 
by  repeated  washings.  A  very  able  operator,  M.  Herman 
Krone,  of  Drewlcu,  holds  an  opinion  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  Mr.  Clifford, 
tho  collodionised 

but  he  submits  it  *u  »  auiuuon  oi  ciuonue  oi  soaium  at  2  r 
cent.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  chango  the  nitrate  of  silver 
into  chloride  of  silver  insoluble  in  water  the  glasB  is  after- 
wards rinsed  in  several  waters,  and  then  left  in  darkness  to 
spontaneous  desiccation.  In  this  way  M.  Krone  preserves 
his  glasses  eight  or  ten  days,  and  for  two  days  they  remain 
almost  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion.    The  proofs  obtained 


i'u,  noma  an  opinion  uiamemcauy  opposed 
"lifford.  Not  only  doe*  he  thoroughly  wash 
glass  on  removing  it  from  tho  silver  bath, 
to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  at  2  per 


phragm  of  2  centimeters  diameter :  the  weather  was  dull  at 
the  time,  yet  the  jiroofs  were  obtained  in  about  5  minutes.... 

One  question  which  has  not  been  settled  is,  whether  it  is 
or  U  not  necessary  to  wash  the  dry  collodion  glasB  on  re- 
moving it  from  the  camera;  I  have  tried  both  methods, 
without  fiuding  any  great  difference  in  tho  results;  only  by 
soaking  the  glass  with  water  before  covering  it  with  tho 
developing  solution,  cloudiness,  streaks,  and  spots  aro 
avoided. 

Another  question : — Ought  the  glass  to  be  plunged  in  the 
nitrate  bath  liofore  developing  it?  is  a  point  upon  which 
photographers  are  not  agreed ;  for  my  part,  I  consider  it  an 
absolute  necessity.  Without  doubt  the  dry  collodion  process 
remains  to  l*c  developed  and  perfected ;  such  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  great  services ;  and 
I  would  recommend  photographers  to  adopt  it  in  preference 
to  the  albumen  and  other  mixed  processes. 


by  M.  Krone  are  really  admirable;  I  have  seen  views  of 
Dresden  and  its  environs,  which  arc  chef*  tr<mrre.  M 
Qninet  also  took  up  the  question  of  dry  collodion,  and 
the  results  he  obtained  from  his  experiments  were  really 
astonishing,  both  as  regarded  the  quickness  of  the  ixwe,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  negative.  When  ho  presented  his  collo- 
dionised glasses  to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  one  of 
the  members  present,  himself  a  distinguished  photographer, 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  process  when  applied 
to  glasses  of  large  dimensions.  I  am  in  a  position  to  re- 
assure both  him  and  the  partisans  of  tho  dry  collodion  in 
this  respect.  I  was  present  with  M.  Qtiinot  when  he  re- 
peatedly took  views  of  tho  Hotel  de  YiUe  on  glasses  of  60 
centimeters,  using  for  the  purpose  a  simple  object  glass  of  6 
with  a  focus  of  lm.  45*.,  and  furnished  with  a  dia- 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NITRATE  OF 
URANIUM  IX  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  M.  CIJESrON. 

A  passionate  admirer  of  photography,  I  follow  with 
the  greatest  interest  all  tho  improvements  winch  arc  intro- 
duced from  day  to  day  in  the  processes  of  this  marvellous 
art  

All  those  who  saw  the  proofs  obtained  with  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  were  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  the  faithfulness 
with  which  the  original  was  rendered,  aud  with  the  harmo- 
nious gradations  of  the  light  lialf  tones ;  and  some  fancied 
that  thero  was  Hothing  more  to  discover,  and  that  chlorides, 
hyposulphites,  and  innumerable  washings  were  no  longer 
required.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  process  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  especially  on  the  n:ore  of  stability ;  and  if  tho 
reactions  necessarily  produced  be  cousidcred,  it  will  bo  per- 
ceived that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for,  leaving  out  all 
theoretical  explanations  of  the  part  played  by  the  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  tins  process,  it  cannot  be  disputed  tliat  the  action 
of  the  light  greatly  mollifies  its  molecular  constitution,  and 
perhaps  its  composition,  since  the  picture  on  being  with- 
drawn from  the  frame  is  entirely  formed,  and  in  part 
visible. 

There  is  more  in  thw  than  a  simple  absorption  of  light, 
tho  role  of  tho  nitrate  of  uranium  is  not  purely  passive ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  among  the  numerous  metallic  salts, 
other  than  those  of  silver,  platinum,  and  gold,  one  will  be  met 
with  which  will  admit  of  dcoxidatiou  on  contact  with 
the  modified  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  produce  tho  complete 
development  of  the  picture. 

If  wo  admit  that  nitrateof  uranium  in  preaenceof  organic 
matters  may  bo  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  luminous 
rays,  and  that  a  part  of  its  acid,  being  eliminated,  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  neutral  or  basic  nitrate,  almost 
if  not  quite  insoluble,  it  is  evident  that  mere  washing  in 
water  cannot  carry  away  the  portion  of  the  salt  held  in  the 
pores  of  the  paper.  Resides,  tho  immersion  in  the  nitrate 
of  silver  must  necessarily  produce  insoluble  salts,  such  as 
chlorides  and  carbonates,  which,  being  precipitated  in  tho 
pores  of  the  paper,  water  cannot  wash  off.  That  this  is 
so,  the  subsequent  action  of  the  light  evidently  demonstrates, 
as  this  affects  only  the  whites  of  the  proof,  the  blacks,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  being  beyond  alteration ;  this,  lioWcver,  time  alone 
can  prove.  Oxide  of  silver  is  far  from  possessing  an  abso- 
lute stability,  and  it  may  be  that  a  part  of  the  inoonveniences 
attributed  to  the  use  of  tho  hyposulphite  of  soda,  results  from 
tho  slow  reaction  of  accidental  impurities  in  the  pajjer  on 
the  compound  of  silver,  which  forms  the  blacks  of  tho  pic 
obtained  Iry  the  chloride  of  that  i 

It  has  been  stated  that 


cyanide  of  potassium ;  1  have  : 
tion,  even  when  cold.  .  .  . 

I  extract  the  foDowing  notes  from  my  register  of  observa- 
tions on  the  experiment*  I  have  made  with  uranium : — 
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The  sheets  prepared  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  nitrato  of 
nraaium  in  water,  and  floated  ten  minutes  on  this  solution, 
arc  in  good  condition  for  obtaining  fine  aud  vigorous  positive 
print*.  This  bath  is  good  until  exhausted.  It  is  not  so 
when  gelatinised  pajier  is  used,  for  after  a  small  number  have 
been  submitted  to  it,  the  uucoagulated  gelatine  gradually 
dissolves  in  the  uranium  bath,  and  in  the  end  prevents  the 
certain  and  equal 'preparation  of  the  p*p— s  and  thus  leads 
to  the  loss  of  considerable  quantities  of  this  salt.  There  are 
plenty  uf  methods  of  coagulating  gelatine,  such  as  a  gallic  acid 
bath;  but  these  substances  colour  nitrate  of  uranium  a 
ruldiah  brown,  and,  besides,  tend  to  make  the  process  more 
amplicated.  It  therefore  only  remains  for  those  photo- 
.T-;|  l,rrs  who  d.we  to  avail  themaelves  of  the  good  results 
otfcred  by  the  employment  of  gelatine,  to  do  so  at  as  small  a 
sacrifice  as  possible  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  This  will  be  best 
accomplished  by  pouring  upon  a  glass  tho  exact  quantity 
required  for  each  sheet  01  paper  ;  and  by  following  the 
method  of  M.  do  la  Blauchcre  in  the  other  operations,  very 
nice  proofs  will  bo  obtained,  which  would  leave  nothing  to 
dean;  if  they  were  only  permanent.  But  unfortunately  they 
«v  not,  and  to  assure  one's-self  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mm  half  of  ono  of  these  pictures  to  the  sun,  while  the  other 
half  is  screened  from  it :  after  a  few  hours'  exposure  the  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  t  ho  two  halves  will  be  very  percepti- 
ble. These  alterations  arise  from  salts  that  the  raj  rid  washings 
lure  not  been  able  to  dissolve ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
washing  be  prolonged,  the  papier  becomes  spotty.  It  ia 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  a  fixing  solution  which  will 
tnable  this  process  to  give  all  the  good  results  it  promises. 
The  plan  I  have  found  to  succeed  bast  is  the  following: 
on  taking  the  proof  from  the  frame,  aud  after  passing  it 
through  the  silver  bath,  and  giving  it  throe  or  four  washings, 
I  put  it  on  a  chloride  of  gold  bath,  or  better  a  bath  of  sel 
dor  or  hyposulphite  of  gold  of  Fordos  and  Gclis ;  and  after 
toning  the  proof,  I  yxiw  it  through  a  feeble  hyposulphite  of 
«da  bath :  by  this  means  the  little  chloride  or  ot  her  insoluble 
salts  that  have  formed  are  removed.  The  exposure  of  the 
proof  to  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  ought  not  to  be  prolonged, 
far  this  would  be  to  fall  into  the  drawbacks  of  the  okl  pro- 
am.  It  must  bo  afterwards  washed  in  three  or  four  waters, 
and  then  left  to  soak,  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
for  two  hours. 

The  pictures  treated  in  this  way  had  gained  greatly  in 
stability,  for  though  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole 
of  a  long  day  in  June,  they  were  in  no  way  altered.  As  to 
tho  hyposulphite  of  soda,  we  have  in  this  case  nothing  to 
fear  from  its  destructive  effects,  siucc  it  merely  acts  as  a 
solvent,  and  tho  reactions  arising  from  its  prolonged  contact 
with  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  pro- 


Proofs  that  have  undergone  a  too  prolonged  exposure  to 
'.k'  sun  may  be  brought  back  to  very  soft  and  harmonious 
tones,  by  prolonging  the  stay  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
I  must  also  observe,  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
toning  the  proof  in  the  tel  d*  or  before  submitting  it  to  the 
hypo.,  for,  if  the  proof  be  plunged  into  the  latter  bath  on 
being  withdrawn  from  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  loses  much  of 

As  regards  tho  silver  bath,  it  frequently  alters  and  gives 
only  incomplete  proofs.  I  attribute  the  cause,  not  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nitrate,  but  rather  to  the  accidental 
formation  of  foreign  salts,  which  change  its  effects  and 

nature. 

Another  remark  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  with  nega- 
tives which  are  feeble  or  too  uniform  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
satisfactory  positives ;  and  it  is  more  especially  when  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  silver  is  emjrioycd,  that  we  are  exposed  to 
this  annoyance,  whieh,  moreover,  is  just  as  likely  to  happen 
in  the  chloride  of  silver  proofs,  as  in  the  silver  baths  which 
serve  to  make  the  negatives  on  collodion.  Fused  nitrate  of 
fiber  tend*  on  the  contrary  to  exaggerate  the  opjiosition  of 
the  lights  of  the  negatives,  and  it  is  by  a  judicious  choice  of 
these  nitrates,  or  by  their  mixture  in  different  proportions, 


that  we  may  derive  the  best  possible  results  from  negatives 

notably  different  in  intensity  

The  use  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  has  not  given  me  tho 
satisfactory  result*  I  expected  from  it ;  its  corroding  action 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  half- tones,  and,  besides,  tho 
duration  of  the  exposure  is  much  too  long.  I  owe  to  one  of 
my  chemical  friends  the  idea  of  substituting  for  chloride 
of  mercury,  a  nitrate  of  the  same  base,  employed  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  On  withdrawing  the  proof  from 
the  silver  bath,  I  pass  it  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrato 
of  mercury,  when  it  acquires  tones  of  an  unexpected 
richness,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  preserves  the  whites 
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NATCltE  OK  TUB  METALS. 

(Cental  wrf.) 


All  the  metals  enumerated  above  form 
among  themselves  or  with  non-metallic  bodies.  Their  i 
binations  with  each  other  are  for  the  most  part  little  known ; 
they  arc  badly  defined  and  in  variable  proportions ,-  they 
have  received  the  generic  term  of  alloys,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alloys  with  mercury,  which  are  termed  aiualfiams.  In 
uniting  with  non-metallic  bodies,  metals  form  definite  com- 
pounds ;  those  united  with  any  non-metallic  body  other  than 
oxygen  have  received  the  name  of  mineral  salts ,-  among 
these  are  included  chloride,  brouude,  aud  iodide  of  silver ; 
salts  that  arc  formed  by  a  combination  of  silver  with  bro- 
mine, iodine,  aud  chlorine.  Before  we  proceed  to  remark 
on  the  nature  of  salt*  generally,  we  will  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  oxides  formed  of  different  metals  whieh  enter 
more  or  leas  directly  into  photographic  operations.  To 
begin  with  that  commonly  considered  tho  most  precious — 
gold  ;  this  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  at  least  two  pro- 
portions, forming  protoxide  aud  peroxide  of  gold.  To  form 
tho  protoxide  4  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  100  of  the 
metal ;  to  form  the  peroxide  12  parts  of  oxygen  combine 
with  100  of  gold.  When  1 00  parts  of  gold  have  combined 
with  4  of  oxygen  the  mass,  after  a  short  time,  undergoes  de- 
composition, and  one-third  of  it  deprives  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  its  share  of  the  oxygen,  whieh  is  therefore  reduced 
again  to  its  original  state  of  metallic  gold.  It  combines 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
A  portion  of  this  metal  dropped  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  aud 
muriatic  acids  dissolves  with  effervescence,  aud  the  result  is 
cldoride  of  gold,  the  substance  so  extensively  used  for  I 
photographic  pictures.  In  the  event  of  any  of  our  j, 
readers  trying  experimento  with  the  oxides  of  gold  and  i 
wo  will  inform  them  that  the  peroxide  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid  and  precipitated  with  ammonia  forms  a  detonating 
powder  wluch  explodes  if  rubbed. 

The  metal  wluch  of  all  others  is  of  the  most  importance 
in  photography  is  silver.  It  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
the  resulting  protoxide  combined  with  nitric  acid  gives 
nitrato  of  silver.  This  metal  also  combines  with  chlorine 
to  form  chloride  of  silver ;  with  iodine  to  form  iodide  of 
silver;  with  bromine  to  form  bromide  of  silver;  and  also 
with  sulphur  selenium  and  phosphorus. 

Iron  in  some  of  its  numerous  combinations  enters  hu  gely 
into  photographic  operations.  Its  lowest  combination  with 
oxygen  produces  protoxide  of  iron,  a  substance  comjK^od 
of  100  parte  of  the  metal,  and  28  572  of  oxygen;  this, 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  absorbs  half  as  much  more  oxygon, 
forming  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is,  therefore,  formed  of  a 
combination  of  100  parts  of  the  metal,  with  42-857  of  oxygen 
To  reduce  peroxide  to  protoxide,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat 
it  to  whitene  Tins  metal  is  generally  found  as  an  oxide; 
and  very  couunonly  combined  with  sulphur.  This  sulphnret 
of  iron  is  termed  iron  pyrites.  When  combined  with  nickel 
it  is  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  what  lias  been  termed 
meteoric  iron,  immense  BIMMI  of  which  have  been  discovered 
at  different  times;  one  of  which,  described  by  Professor 
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Pallas,  was  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Siberia,  that 
weighed  nearly  1 ,600  pounds.  Another  mass  was  found  in 
Sooth  America  some  years  ago,  that  weighed  about  30  tons : 
and,  in  the  Imperial  Museum,  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  moss  of 
this  metal,  which  was  *?fn  to  fall  from  the  atmosphere. 
Iron,  united  with  chlorine,  forms  a  chloride ;  but  the  com- 
binations in  which  this  metal  enters,  that  are  most  interesting 
to  photographers,  are  those  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  which 
it  combines  m  different  proportions;  of  which  we  need  only 
mention  two, — the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  the 
sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  The  former  substance  (known 
in  commerce  ns  green  vitriol)  is  formed  of  a  combination  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  a  reducing  agent, 
it  is  a  good  deal  used  in  photography,  and  a  weak  solution 
of  it  is  used  to  develop  collodion  pictures;  it  absorbs  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  great  rapidity ;  and  forms  an 
insoluble  basic  Bulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  similar  neu- 
tral sulpliate  which  remains  in  solution,  the  presence  of  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  prejudicial  action  on 
the  reducing  properties  of  tin;  sulphate  of  protoxide.  The 
second  salt,  the  sulphate  of  peroxide,  is  formed  of  1  equiva- 
lent of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  3  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  can  De  prepared  by  adding  nitric  acid,  anu  afterwards 
sulphuric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  evaporating  this  liqiud  to  dryness ;  the  yellowish-white 
residue  is  the  substance  under  consideration ;  this  dissolves 
in  water,  to  wluch  it  gives  a  brown  tint,  and  a  solution  of  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  fixing  collodion  proofs;  a  process  it 
accomplishes  by  destroying  the  sensibility,  and  not  by  dis- 
solving  tiie  sensitive  ooay. 

Copjier  combines  with  chlorine,  and  the  result  is  a  chlo- 
ride, and  also  with  bromine  and  iodine,  fonning  analogous 
Baits:  it  also  combines,  in  different  proportions,  with  oxygen, 
forming  a  suboxide  and  a  protoxide ;  and  a  sulphurct  can  be 
obtained  by  heating  copper  filings  with  sulphur;  but,  as 
none  of  its  compounds  are  used  in  photography,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  describe  them. 

Lead  is  ono  of  the  softest  metals ;  it  melts  easily,  and,  if 
continually  stirred  when  fused,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  an  oxide.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  three 
different  proportions;  100  jmrts  of  the  metal,  combining 
with  7-69z  of  oxygen,  forms  the  protoxide;  the  combination 
with  11*538  of  oxygen,  the  dcutoxidc ;  and  the  combination 
with  16'384  of  oxygen,  forms  peroxide  of  lead.  The  oxida- 
tion yields  the  substances  known  in  commerce  as  massicot, 
litharge,  and  red-lead.  Lead  is  easily  acted  upon  by  various 
liquids;  nitric  acid,  even  when  diluted,  attacks  it  rapidly; 
and  it  is  also  oxidised  by  some  spring  waters,  and  especially 
by  distilled  water,  in  contact  with  the  air.  Like  the 
preceding  metal,  it  is  of  little  present  use  to  photogra- 
phers. 

jfYn  is  another  metal  of  no  present  value  to  photographers ; 
it  combines  with  many  substances,  vk.,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  fluorine.  It 
forms  two  oxides ,  the  protoxide,  consisting  of  100  parts  of 
metal,  combined  with  13793  of  oxygen ;  and  the  peroxide, 
which,  with  100  parts  of  the  metal,  combines  27-58G  of 


.:  is  a  metal  which,  like  tin,  is  never  found  native,  but 
always  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  some  other 
substance.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  and  is  set  on  fire  by 
that  gas;  It  also  unites  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine, 
and  selenium.  Heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  volatile ;  but  the  vapours  combine  with  the  oxygeu, 
and  condense  in  flakes  of  such  exceeding  lightness,  that  it 
was  formerly  termed  "philosophical  wool,"  and  "white 
nothing ;"  this  powder  is  the  oxide  of  rinc.  Zinc  decom- 
iwses  water  with  facility  in  the  presence  of  an  acid ;  it  takes 
jiowesBiou  of  the  oxygen,  and  liberates  the  hydrogen,  a  pro- 
perty which  chemists  take  advantage  of  for  obtaining 
hydrogen,  and  also  for  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
restoring  it  to  a  metallic  state.  The  levigated  rinc  white  is 
also  used  for  polishing  glass  plates. 
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Acetate. — Salt*  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid 
with  a  basic  oxide  are  called  acetates ;  thus  acetie  ncid 
and  |totn/wa  (oxide  of  potassium)  unite  and  form  the 
salt  acetate  of  |H)ta*sia,  acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver 
unite  and  form  acetate  of  silver.  All  acetates  dissolve 
in  water,  most  of  them  readily.  Their  dilute  aqueous 
solutions  decompose  on  standing,  with  formation  of 
carbonates  ami  mouldy  substauees  ;  the  alkaline  ace- 
tates are  especially  liable  to  this  decomposition.  When 
mixed  with  dilute  salt*  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
yellow  colour  is  changed  to  red.  When  added  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  they  throw  down  delicate 
white  shining  wales  of  acetate  of  silver. 

Acetate  ok  Ammonia  is  very  difficult  to  prepare  or 
keep  in  the  pure  state,  owing  to  the  tendency  which  it 
has  to  form  an  acid  salt.  When  required  in  photo- 
graphy, it  is  invariably  prepared  by  mixing  ammonia 
and  acetic  acid  together  until  the  liquid  is  neutral  or 
only  slightly  acid  to  test  paper. 

.  This  salt  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Hnmliert  dc 
Molard,  for  hastening  the  development  of  the  negative 
in  gallic  acid.  Its  action  is  to  contiuue  the  cliange 
couunenced  by  light,  but  unless  great  care  be  taken, 
the  proof  is  very  liable  to  darken  all  over.  However, 
in  some  cases,  with  caution,  very  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  its  means,  when  it  is  desired  to  develop 
rapidly. 

Acetate  of  Iron. — Mr.  Hnrdwich  has  rcconiniemled 
this  salt  of  iron  for  developing  collodion  negatives  under 
circumstances  where  lowness  of  temperature  or  other 
retarding  causes  would  prevent  the  full  and  complete 
action  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Indeed,  its  jx>wcr8  of  render- 
ing the  detail  in  shadows  with  distinctness  without 
over-doing  the  lighter  portions  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  the  employment  of  this  salt  as  a 
substitute  for  pyrogallic  acid,  woidd  be  attended  with 
a  marked  advantage  in  many  eases,  especially  where  it 
is  desired  to  copy  paintings  or  similar  subjects. 

The  following  formula  is  recommended  : — 

•Sulphate  of  iron    12  grain*. 

Acetate  of  lead    12  „ 

Ueaufoy's  acetic  acid        . .       . .  1}  drachm. 

Water   1  ounce. 

The  acetate  of  lead  and  the  acetic  acid  are  to  lie 
dissolved  in  half  of  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron 
in  the  other  half  Add  the  two  together,  allow  the 
whole  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  to  settle,  and  then 
decant  or  filter  off  the  clear  liquid  for  use. 

Another  formula,  easier  to  make,  and  giving  almost 
equally  good  results  with  the  above,  is  as  follows  : — 


Sulphate  of  iron  . 
Acetate  of  soda 
Ikaufoy'*  acetic  acid 
Water 


12  grain*. 
1)  drachm. 


These  are  to  be  simply  mixed  together,  and  when  the 
acetate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved,  the 
mixture  will  bo  ready  for  uho. 

It  is  advisable  that,  in  using  this  dcvclopur, 
the  solution  Ihj  not  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the 
film  than  is  really  necessary,  as  otherwise  there  will  bo 
danger  of  an  appearance  of  fogging  in  the  shadows  of 
the  picture.  The  plate  is  also  more  sensitive  to  diffused, 
light  in  either  the  operating  room  or  camera.  The 
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solution  must  also  not  lie  poured  in  a  stream  on  one 
part  of  the  platf,  but  must  be  allowed  to  flow  gently 
but  rapidly  across  from  an  edge  or  comer,  by  placing 
the  month  of  the  glass  containing  it  almost  toueliing 
the  plate,  otherwise  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  bo  washed 
away  from  that  part  of  the  .surface  of  the  plate  upon 
which  the  developing  solution  falls,  ami  a  Rpot  of  very 
feeble  development  will  be  the  result.  If  the  tem)*>ra- 
ture  be  high,  the  action  of  the  above  solutions  will  1n> 
too  energetic,  anil  water  must  be  added. 

Acetate  of  Soda  is  obtained  by  neutralising  acetic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  cvuj>orating, — or 
by  precipitating  acetate  of  lead  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
filtering  the  solution  from  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lead,  sej»amting  the  slight  quantity  of  lead  which  may 
still  remain  in  the  liipiid  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystallises, 
which  it  does  in  oblique  rhombic  prism-i.  The  salt 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  photography  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  strong 
acid,  such  as  nitric  acid,  by  the  weaker  acetic  acid  ; 
nitric  acid  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  soda  than  is 
possessed  by  the  acetic  acid,  unites  to  that  base,  and 
the  acetic  acid  becomes  free. 

For  the  employment  of  acetate  of  soda  as  an  accel- 
erating agent,  see  'accelerator  (ant'). 
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IV. — GENERAL  rBINCIPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAni V. 
(Coniinurd.) 

<l  What  is  that  force  described  in  the  last  hypothesis 
called  ? 

A.  Mohculfir  attraction. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  molecular  attraction  ? 

A.  We  arc  at  present  unacquainted  with  tho  cause  of  this 
attractive  force ;  it  is  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  but  its  origin  is  involved  in  oliecurity.  Tho  ap- 
pearance of  the  photographic  image  on  a  metal  plate,  paper, 
or  glass  in  tho  developing  process  belongs  to  this  cues  of 
phenomena.  The  light  imparts  to  the  sensitive  snrfece  an 
attractive  force,  and  the  agents  which  are  employed  in  tho 
development  of  the  picture  produce  the  molecules  which 
obey  that  attractive  force. 

(I  What  distinction  exists  between  tho  hypotheses  ad- 
vanced? 

A.  In  the  first  two  a  direct  chemical  effect  is  said  to  take 
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the  third  we  hav< 


apparent  physical  influence  exerted,  but  the  application  of 
the  reducing  agents  produces  precisely  similar  effects  as  in 
the  other  cases. 
Q.  Explain  more  fully  this  molecular  action. 
-I.  Wbeu  the  reducing  agents  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  that  nitrate  is  decomposed,  tho  molecules 
of  the  silver  are  set  at  liberty,  ami  settle  upon  those  parts  of 
the  sensitive  surface  which  have  been  operated  upon  by  the 
action  of  light;  that  action  which  is  invisible  to  us  is 
detected  by  the  molecules  of  silver,  which  group  themselves, 
*o  to  speak,  on  the  parts  thus  affected. 

Q.  Is  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  sensitive  surfaco  more 
intense  at  one  part  than  at  another  ? 

A.  It  is,  and  this  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  the 
picture,  and  completely  bears  out  our  last  hypothesis. 
Q.  In  what  way? 

1.  We  observe  when  the  deposit  of  molecules  is  forming, 
die  attracted  force  is  in  proportion  to  the  decomposition  which 
ha  taken  place,  and  the  high  lights  arc  consequently  much 


more  rapidly  developed  than  the  half  tints,  as  the 
action  of  the  light  has  been  more  intense,  and  the  conse- 
quent accumulation  of  the  molecules  of  silver  is  much 
greater.  Where  the  reducing  agent  is  very  energetic,  as 
the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  picture  is  more  rapidly 
developed,  but  with  less  distinction  and  brilliancy  than  when 
developed  by  tho  gallic  acid.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
silver,  being  more  rapidly  reduced,  settles  all  over  the  pfllture, 
obscuring  the  half  tints,  and  failing  to  bring  out  effectively 
cither  the  bright  lights  or  deep  blacks  of  the  picture.  In 
the  second  instance,  where  the  gallic  acid  U  employed,  the 
silver  is  gradually  liberated,  and  slowly  settles  on  tho  most 
prominent  jwrta  of  the  photograph,  effectually  bringing  out 
nil  its  lights  and  shadows. 

Q.  To  return  from  these  hypotheses,  what  distinction  is 
there  generally  made,  as  to  the  action  of  light  on  sensitive 
surfaces  ? 

A.  There  5b  a  distinction  made  between  total  and  partial 
nction.  The  first  is  where  the  picture  Is  visible,  and  re- 
quires no  developing  process;  the  second,  where  it  is  in- 
visible when  removed  from  the  camera,  and  has  to  be  de- 
veloped by  another  process. 

U.  What  have  we  chiefly  to  consider  in  the  latter  instance  ? 

A.  The  action  of  the  light,  and  the  action  of  the  reducing 
agents. 

Q.  What  is  known  as  to  the  actiou  of  light? 

A.  The  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  surface  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  As  wo  already  noticed, 
three  hypotheses  are  held  respecting  it: — 1st,  That  the  light 
produces  a  real  though  invisible  effect  on  the  salt  of  Bilvcr ; 
2nd,  that  the  molecules  which  compose  the  silver  are  sepa- 
rated, and  that  the  mincing  agent  completes  the  separation  ; 
3rd,  tliat  it  exercises  on  the  sensitive  surface  an  unknown 
physical  influence. 

U-  Wliat  is  known  as  to  the  action  of  the  reducing  agents  ? 

A.  The  reducing  agents  complete  what  the  light  has  be- 
gun ;  they  develop  the  picture,  by  depositing  a  precipitate 
of  silver  (on  the  theory  of  molecular  attraction)  on  those 
parts  which  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of  light. 
(7b  be  couti»tml.) 
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PORTABLE  CAMERA  AX1)  DEVELOPING  BOX. 
FKull  MR.  T.  BAKKCTT,  KUGATK. 

Dear  Sir,— I  now  send  you  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
I  liave  constructed,  and  used  with  success,  for  taking  stereo- 
scopic collodion  negatives  without  a  tent  or  dark  room.  The 
apparatus  is  all  contained  in  a  case  12  inches  high,  12  long, 
and  7  broad,— to  be  made  of  tho  black  glazed  cloth  used  for 
umbrella  cases, — with  two  buckle  straps  round  it,  through 
which  another  strap  may  be  passed  to  carry  over  tho  shoulder, 
or  a  piece  of  wood  by  way  of  handle,  to  carry  by  hand. 
The  case  must  have  a  foundation  of  thin  wood,  rack  inside 
this  two  cases  made  of  the  same  material.  Let  it  also  contain 
I  the  brass  ring  for  the  tripod  stand,  two  gutta  percha 
bottles,  one  for  water  and  the  other  a  small  one  to  contain  a 
saturn ted  solution  of  hypo. ;  also  a  small  strap  to  carry  tho 
bath  box  (when  moving  only  a  short  distance),  and  one  or 
two  cloths.  No.  1  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  is  11  inchea 
high,  4J  long,  7  broad,  and  contains : — 1.  The  camera;  2. 
Plate  box  (iu  the  camera) ;  8.  Shutter  to  slide  into  the 
back  of  the  camera  after  the  object  is  focused  (Fig.  1) ; 
4.  The  focusing  glass  in  a  frame,  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
piece  of  wood  which  is  exactly  tho  width  of  the  cell  on  the 
top  of  the  camera ;  5.  A  piece  of  wood  shaped  as  5  in  Fig.  1, 
with  two  pegs  to  lit  into  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera, 
serving  as  a  stop  to  keep  tho  centre  of  the  plates  and  of  the 
focusing  glass  in  the  ceutreof  tho  lenses.  It  must  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thick  bibulous  paper  wrapped  ,  round  it,  or 
the  plate  will  be  stained  by  touching -it;  b.     thin  piece  of  ^ 
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wood  that  slides  into  grooves,  cat  from  the  back  to  the  front 
of  the  camera,  in  the  centre  of  the  top  and  bottom,  to  separate 
the  lenses.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  groove  into  which 
the  back  shutter  falls,  is  deeper  than  this  groove,  or  tho  light 
would  loss  through  it.  To  pack  the  plate  box  in  the  camera, 


this  thin  niece  of  wood  (6)  and  the  piece  (5)  take  out.  Xo.  •> 
case  is  11  inches  high,  5  long,  7  broad.  It  contains : — 7.  Box 
containing  the  baths;  8.  Dark  chamber  ;  9.  American  clip, 
which  must  have  a  strong  piece  of  india-rubber  round  it  to 
i  it  clip  tightly.  Both  lenses  may  also  be  packed  in  this 
,  or  one  may  be  carried  separately  to  make  it  lighter.  The 
i  are  double  combination,  and  stops  for  them  of  different 
diameters  may  bo  carried  in  a  Braall  pocket  at  the  aide  of  Nb. 
I  ease.  Two  small  pockets  in  this  (No.  2)  case  contain  a 
small  bottle  of  collodion,  and  separate  pieces  of  cloth  to  wipe 
the  tops  of  the  baths  if  found  wet  on  removing  the  covers. 
Figure  1.  The  camera  (section).  It  is  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  No.  I  case  when  in  use,  the  jwrtion  beyond  the  back 
serving  to  screen  the  light  in  focusing.  It  is  drawn  in  the 
figure  as  in  use.  It  is  o?  inches  long,  4}  high,  Gj  wide 
(outside  measure),  made  of  4,  inch  mahogany ;  a  cell  must 
be  cut  out  at  the  top  of  the  camera  across  the  width  for  the 
projecting  piece  (ft)  of  the  dark  chamber  to  fit  into ;  it 
should  be  5}  inches  long  and  |  wide,  and  the  centre  of  it  4^ 
inches  from  the  front  of  the  camera  :  the  raised  back  of  the 
piece  of  wood  (5)  should  come  exactly  under  the  centre 
of  it.  The  camera  is  open  at  the  back  that  the  plate 
box  may  pack  inside  it, — one  half  of  the  front  must  be 
made  to  slide  in  after  its  lens  is  screwed  into  it.  Mv  lenses 
are  8  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  plate  Mx  is 
8j  inches  high,  with  the  lid.  The  grooves  for  the  plates 
must  not  come  beyond  .1  inches  of  the  top  of  the  box,  that 
the  wet  collodion  end  of  the  plates  when  put  in  may  be 
above  the  grooves  and  not  be  nibbed  at  the  edges ;  it  is 
made  to  contain  12  plates  (patent  plate),  and  must  fit 
inside  the  camera.  The  plates  are  7  J  inches  long,  by  5 3 
wide,  and  must  be  scratched  across  3  inches  from  each  end, 
to  prevent  the  collodion  slipping.  The  box  for  the  baths 
(Fig.  2)  is  64,  inches  high  without  the  lid,  7J  by  4 1,  the  lid 

to  fasten  with  hooks.    It  has  two 
pieces  cut  out  at  the  bottom,  a  b, 
exactly  the  sire  of  the  Iwths,  and 
a  false  bottom  inside,  which,  when 
the  box  is  reversed,  falls  down  on 
to  stops,  that  the  baths  when  placed 
in  their  respective  cells  may  rest 
on  the  false  bottom,  so  that  the 
tops  when  the  covcre  are  removed 
may  be  exactly  level  with  the 
(then)  top  of  the  box — the  box 
being  reversed.    The  baths  are  tho  water-tight  gotta 
percha  (Burgess  and  Key's),  and  are  4  inches  deep,  gths 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  6  long,  and  the  projecting  piece  (6) 


of  the  dark  chamber  must  exactly  fit  them.  The  baths  and 
covers  should  be  marked  S  and  D,  and  the  same  outside 
the  box,  to  prevent  using  tho  wrong  bath.* 


STllOXi;  NEGATIVES  FItOM  FAINT  GLASS  TOSITIVES. 

Si  it, —  The  answer  requested  by  yourself  and  correspondent 
in  your  last  week's  number,  p.  57,  viz.,  how  to  make  trans- 
parent copies  on  glass  from  faint  positives,  will  be  found 
pretty  fully  treated  in  my  letter  of  last  Wednesday,  by  this 
time,  I  hope,  safely  arrived. 

I  haye  not  much  therefore  to  add,  but  can  at  least  assure 
your  correspondent  that  the  desideratum  lie  proposes  is 
perfectly  practicable,  viz.,  tliat  anything  visible  on  a  col- 
lodion positive  by  reflected  light,  L  c,  an  excessively  weak 
negative  by  transmitted  light,  may,  by  the  camera  process 
described  in  my  last,  bo  copied  without  sensible  lute  of 
definition,  and  without  cliange  of  size,  into  a  transparent 
positive  of  much  power,  fit  either  for  tlie  stereoscope  or  the 
magic  lantern ;  and  that  then,  by  a  similar  proceeding,  this 
transparent  positive  may  be  copied  in  its  turn  into  a  second 
negative,  with  any  amount  of  intensity  for  printing  on 
paper ;  and  these  proofs  from  the  second  negative  will  still 
retain  so  mnch  definition,  as  to  repay  examination  with  the 
magnifying  glass.  Let  no  one  therefore  urge  against  a  col- 
lodion positive  (by  reflected  light)  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
multiplication ;  for,  with  the  intervention  of  those  two 
copying  steps,  it  is  not  only  enabled  to  turn  out  a  good 
printing  negative,  but  will  turn  out  any  number  of  similar 
negatives,  so  that  we  may  have  a  dozen  proofs  printing  at 
once  from  as  many  negatives,  all  of  the  same  original  glass 
positive,  containing  a  record  iwrruqw  of  some  fleeting  im- 
pression, too  momentary  to  have  allowed  of  a  strong  original 
negative  being  taken  in  the  camera. 

All  tins  is  possible,  and  I  have  done  it ;  but  mauy  refine- 
ments are  needed  to  do  it  well.  First,  the  camera : — The 
lens  may  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  first  picture  was 
taken,  the  camera  box  being  lengthened  to  double  its  former 
focus,  and  the  picture  to  bj  copied  placed  at  an  final 
distance  in  front  of  it ;  but  a  special  form  of  lens  for  this 
sort  of  copying  has  been  made,  which  will  give  better 
definition.  Some  trouble  must  be  incurred  in  causing  the 
optical  image  of  the  first  picture  to  fall  ou,  and  exactly 
fit,  the  ground  glass  for  the  second;  but  the  appa- 
ratus, once  arranged,  will  suit  any  number  of  succeeding 
cases.  If  the  picture  is  stereoscopic,  ouc  of  the  pictures  only 
must  be  copied  at  a  time,  the  glass  being  held  in  a  small 
frame,  sliding  in  grooves  transversely  to  the  optical  axis,  so 
as  to  allow  of,  first  one,  and  then  the  other  picture,  being 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens. 

If  we  now  look  through  the  photograph  to  be  copied,  it 
is,  to  the  «yc,  an  excessively  weak  negative,  and  the  nume- 
rous detail*  visible  when  it  was  before  viewed  as  a  iKJsitive 
are  gone, "that  is,  gone  to  the  human  or  optical  eye ;  but  not 
so  to  the  photographic  eye  of  tho  collodion  plate,  that  sees 
them  still,  and  presently  renders  them  so  tliat  they  are 
manifest  to  all.  With  this  excessive  sensibility,  however, 
to  delicate  shades,  it  is  necessary  that  the  original  pho- 
t  vrn.ph.  th  u  Ik«  fain;.  -.;„  ild  clean,  «d  tnm 
without  blotches  from  unequal  development,  or  spaces  of 
washing  away  of  the  reduced  nilver  by  too  much  ablution, 
for  all  these  faults  will  be  terribly  intensified.  Then  again, 
spots,  holes,  haire,  dust,  &c,  will  of  course  be  copied,  and 
on  the  second  negative  we  uliall  liave  its  own  dust  spots, 
the  dust  spots  of  the  original  faint  negative,  the  dust  npota 
of  the  transparent  positive.  Hence,  the  more  the  first 
formation  of  any  dust  spots  can  bo  guarded  against,  the 
better,  and  ouc  mode  of  decreasing  them  is,  not  to  varnuh 
the  pictures  undergoing  the  copying  process.  They  do  not 
need  the  varnish,  for  they  are  exposed  to  no  mechanical 
action,  as  in  copying  by  superposition,  and  every  varnishing 
adds  one,  or  more,  sometimes  many  mare,  dust  spots  to  the 
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pate.  Good  wet  collodion,  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
fogging,  is  perhaps  the  best  material  for  working  with  in 
this  process ;  but  of  late,  when  I  have  not  succeeded  in  this 
(Woatly -to-be-desired  consummation,  I  hare  been  trying 
irt  collodion  plates  with  unexpected  satisfaction ;  their 
fighU  were  very  clear,  their  shadows  intense,  their  manipula- 

-  i  L-y  an  I  qui  k,  aad,  in  a  b«i  of  a  do*  n  plates,  there 
•m  not  a  single  bad  one. 

FJintmrgh,  Octobtr  Uth,  1858.  C.  P.  S. 


PATENTS  FOB  DOUBLE  PRINTING. 

8ir,— If  a  certain  process  lias  been  practised  by  several 
persons  for  some  years,  and  if  that  process  be  afterwards 
;«tented  by  another,  does  tliat  patent  hokl  good?  I  put 
this  question,  because,  in  your  last,  appears  a  paragraph 
extracted  from  the  Mfchanics  J/amaM  relating  to  a  patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Sarony,  of  Scarborough,  for  printing  from 
various  negatives.  Thin  system  lias  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  The  first  description  of  it,  I  remember,  appeared  in 
the  Plwtoffraphic  Journal,  S<ptemb,-r  21*/,  1855,  by  Berwich 
and  Annan ;  it  has  also  been  carried  out  very  successfully 
by  Mr.  Rejlandcr,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others,  as  you  are  well 
iware. 

I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  of  Mr.  Sarony's  wonderful 
new  invention,  but  I  nave  heard  that  its  chief  value,  as 
applied  or  misapplied  to  portraits,  Is.  to  put  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders ;  the  head  being  taken  from  the  person  to 
be  represented,  the  body  from  another  person,  and,  perhaps, 
the  hands  from  another.  It  is  related  that  Zeuxis,  some 
two  thousand  years  ngo,  painted  his  famous  picture  of 
Helena  from  five  of  the  most  Ix.-nntiful  virgins  the  town  of 
Cratona  could  afford,  "uniting  all  the  most  admirable  parts 
in  one  single  figure ;"  and  Zeuxis  was  right :  btit  it  is  push- 
ing ileality  too  far,  to  make  a  photographic  representation 
of  one  person  from  various  models,  anil  jmttnl  it. 

Lux. 


Itttstclhntous. 


PnoTooBAPrtic  Copies  of  Bank  Notes  Prevented.— 
Beeentlv  «everal  attempts  to  counterfeit  hank  notes  bv  mean* 
cf  [.hoto-.rrar.hy  liave  been  suecosfnl :  and  this  fraud  'has  not 
been  confined  to  bonk  notes— other  valuable  documents  having 
been  copied  in  a  similar  manner.  Tt  was  thought  that  this  kind 
if  fraud  wa^  rendered  impossible  by  printing  the  documents 
referred  to  in  ink  of  two  different  colours,  no  that  photography 
should  reproduce  them  both  in  black.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  while  black  ink,  which  has  earhon  for  its  basis,  remained 
unassailable  by  any  chemical  reagent,  the  ordinary  coloured  inks 
could  be  easily  removed  from  the  paper,  and  a  photographic  copy 
then  taken  of  the  remainder.  A  subsequent  opoimtion  was 
employed  for  printing  in  the  coloured  ink,  upon  this  paper, 
that  portion  which  had  been  expunged  from  the  original. 
It  obvious,  therefore,  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  coloured 
ink  capable  of  resisting  all  chemical  agents;  and  this,  it 
is  said,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  George  Matthews,  atwi.-ted  by 
Br.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  Montreal,  by  calcined  oxide  of  chromium, 
a  substance  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which,  manufactured  into 
an  ink,  known  as  "Canada  Bank  Note  Tint,''  is  used  for 
printing  a  geometrical  design  on  the  ground  of  the  bank  note, 
npon  which  the  value  and  denomination  is  afterwards  im- 
pressed in  black  ink  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  of  printing 
b-ink  note*  is  now  in  extensive  use'  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.    The  process  has  been  patented  in  Knglnnd. 

SeSSTTI  VBX  ESS  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER  TO  LtOHT. — M.  Ed. 

Fortin  has  published  *ome  remarks  on  the  sensibility  of  iodide 
of  Mirer;  ho  »ys:-"It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that,  for 
iod,do  of  silver  to  be  sensitive  to  light,  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  prepared  with  an  excels  of  silver;  in  this  condi- 
tion, if  an  excess  of  iodide  be  added,  all  sensitiveness  disap- 
pears; the  same  is  the  case  with  bromides,  chlorides,  &c., 
of  the  samo  metal;  the  sensitiveness  returns  when  the  re- 
quisle  excess  of  silver  is  added.  But  what  is  more  curious 
and  lev  known,  although  in  conformity  with  the  theory  which 





led  to  my  discovering  it,  is,  that  a  layer  of  sensitive  iodide, 
or  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver  upon  paper  or  glass,  exposed  to 
either  diffused  light,  or  to  that  which  emanates  from  a  lens,  not 
only  loses  all  sensitiveness  in  an  iodide  bath,  but  also  all  traces 
of  the  impression  caused  by  the  light.  Thus,  when  a  collo- 
dionued  glass,  or  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper  has  been  sensitized, 
and  exposed  in  a  camera  for  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a 
proof,  if,  instead  of  developing  it,  it  bo  placed  for  an  instant  in 
an  iodide  bath,  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it  is  annihilated, 
and  it  may  be  sensitised  anew,  and  a  fresh  impression  may  be 
obtained  npon  it  without  any  trace  of  the  first  picture  being 
visible  on  development :  the  jdate  behaving  precisely  like  a  new 
plate  which  has  never  been  used." 


pbotogrupbif  |Wes  anb  Queries. 


1  011  cioui,  «c.  xuis  may  do 
h  to  a  glass  plate  with  white 
j,  &c.,  m  the  usual  way.  If 
quality,  the  warp  and  shute 


ALABASTRINE  PROCKSB.— COLLODION  POSITIVES  ON 
CLOTH.  —  VIGNETTE.  POSITIVES.  —  BACKGROUND  WITH 
LIGHT  CENTRE. 

Sir, — Allow  mo  to  congratulate  you  on  again  coming 
before  the  public  as  the  editor  of  a  first-rate  journal  which 
is,  like  "  FothergilTs  Process,"  the  best  out. 

No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  are,  like  myself,  fond  of 
anything  new,  so  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  dodges, 
which  perhaps  a  great  many  don't  know,  and  many  do. 

I  see  a  deal  alxmt  the  alabastrine  process  for  glass  positives, 
which  produces  exquisite  whites.  It  is  said  they  nave  not 
the  unpleasant  blue  cast  of  those  done  by  lite  chloride  of 
mercury  process.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  yellowness  of  the 
iodide  of  Bilver  left  undissolved  on  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
that  they  arc  done  by  a  chloride  of  mercury  process.  After 
fixing  the  positive,  wash  away  the  cyanide  and  soak  in  hot 
water  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  that  reagent ;  draiu,  place 
on  a  levelling  stand,  and  pour  on  re-developing  solution 
composed  of  I  mince  water,  20  drops  sat ura toil  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  muriatic  acid,  20  grains  protosul- 
phatc  of  iron,  12  grains  nitrate  of  potash,  }  drachm  alcohol, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  on  five  or  ten  minutes  until  the  de- 
sired effect  is  gained. 

Taking  direct  positives  on  oil  cloth,  &c.  This  may  be 
done  by  fastening  the  oil  cloth 
wax,  and  proceed  by  cleaning, 
the  oil  cloth  be  of  inferior  quality,  the  warp  an 
showing  prominently  through  the  blacks,  coat  it  with  a 
varnish  made  of  mineral  naphtha,  asphalt um,  and  Indian 
rubber  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allow  it  to  dry 
In-fore  coating  with  collodion,  &c.  Card  may  be  used  iu  the 
same  way  by  coating  one  side  with  gelatine,  Iceland  moss, 
or  any  other  substance,  to  prevent  the  varnish  from  soaking 
through.  Some  prefer  transferring  the  film  in  order  to  got 
the  rights  and  lefts  correct.  The  quickest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  use  a  thick  collodion  giving  n  very  iktaaj  tihn,  and  hike 
the  picture.  After  fixing  and  washing  lay  the  plate  in  a 
dish  of  water — slightly  acid  with  sulphuric  acid — and  in  a 
short  time  the  film  will  be  seen  floating  above  the  plate. 
Get  the  plate  under  the  film,  allowing  a  little  to  hang  over 
one  edge,  and  lift  it  out  of  the  dish.  Hold  the  plate  in  your 
left  hand  and  take  the  oil  cloth  in  your  right  and  rub  it  on 
your  trowsere  until  it  is  warm,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand, 
then  lay  it  on  your  film,  work  out  all  air  bubbles  with  your 
fingers,  and  separate  the  oil  cloth  from  the  glass  at  the  end 
where  the  film  hangs  over. 

There  are  many  ways  of  vignetting  paper  positives 
besides  using  vignette  glasses  and  apparatus  between  the 
camera  and  object.  A  vignette  glass  may  be  made  by 
pasting  an  oval  piece  of  black  paper  on  a  piece  of  white,  and 
taking  a  negative  with  the  lens  out  of  a  focus.  A  vignette 
portrait  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  mill- 
board and  holding  it  over  the  pressure  frame  whilst  printing 
and  keeping  it  gently  in  motion  to  prevent  its  printing  the 
outline  hard.  Or  lay  the  above  millboard  on  the  pressure 
frame  and  place  cotton  wool  all  round  the  inner  edge  so  as  to 
go  thinner  towards  the  centre.   A  good  way  is  to  get  a 
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broken  passe-partout,  minus  the  glass,  and  paste  a  piece  of 
wet  tissue  paper  on  the  back,  ao  that  when  dry  it  will  be 
tight  like  a  drum.  When  dry  take  a  brush  and  some  gam- 
boge and  paint  all  round  the  edge  ;  then  take  Indian  ink 
and  stroke  off  towards  the  centre,  to  givo  the  reqnirod  effect, 
and  lay  it  on  the  frame  whilst  printing,  which  will  take  very 
little  longer,  from  the  light  coming  through  the  paper. 

Some  wish  to  got  a  white  place  behind  the  head.  To  do 
this  you  must  T>aint  the  background  of  your  negative  the 
name  as  for  positives,  so  that  no  light  can  get  through  it,  by 
grinding  raw  umber  with  drop  black,  and  flako  white  with 
gum  arabic  and  water,  brushing  it  on  wet.  Print  two 
pictures  and  cut  the  first  one  out  round  the  figure,  and 
allow  it  to  blacken  in  the  light,  then  take  the  one  cut  out 
and  lay  it  on  the  other,  so  tliat  the  light  will  not  injure  it, 
and  expose  in  the  pressure  frame  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
over  the  place  intended  to  be  white,  and  keep  it  gently 
moving  to  give  the  proper  gradation  of  shade ;  or  cover  the 
whole  with  a  piece  of  black  paper,  and  lift  each  corner  alter- 
nately to  allow  the  light  to  get  under  the  sides  as  far  as  re- 
quired. A  print  from  a  negative  of  this  description  may, 
on  being  covered  up,  liave  auother  negative  of  a  landscape, 
&c,  laid  on  to  print  background.  Sapikht. 

[We  arc  much  obliged  to  "Sapient"  for  his  letter,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  communicate  any  more  of  Iub 
"  dodges  "  to  our  readers.] 


NEUTRALISING  THE  NITRATE  BATH. — CHLORIDE  OK  CAD- 
MIUM.— POWDERY  PYROXYLINE.— POSITION  OF  THE 
STOP  IX  A  LEX*. 

Sir, — In  using  oxide  of  silver  to  neutralise  a  nitrate  bath 
containing  acetic  acid,  I  have  produced  a  quantity  of  snmc- 
like  crystals  (acetate  of  silver,  I  suppose)  which  remain 
floating  in  the  bath,  and,  of  course,  render  it  usclesB ;  can  it 
be  made  all  right  again  ?  I  have  a)>out  20  ounces  of  it.  I 
have  tried  to  make  collodion  as  recommended  at  p.  35,  but 
I  cannot  make  chloride  of  cadmium  dissolve.  I  have  tried 
various  means,  dissolving  them  separately,  and  then  mixing, 
and  also  triturating  them  together  in  a  mortar,  but  all  to 
no  purpose ;  I  got  nothing  but  a  thick,  cream-like  liquid. 
I  also  tried  a  few  drops  of  water,  but  got  the  same  result. 
What  must  I  do  to  make  theui  dissolve?  In  preparing 
powdery  pyroxyline,  is  it  advisable  to  have  the  temperature 
of  the  acids  heated  so  high  as  170°  or  180°  Fahrenheit,  and 
how  bug  should  the  cotton  remain  in  the  mixed  acids? 
Wliat  distance  should  a  stop  be  placed  in  front  of  a  2$  view 
lens,  with  14  inches  focus?  In  copying  photographs  with  a 
portrait  combination,  should  the  stop  be  m  front  or  between 
the  lenses?  Knowing  the  practical  value  of  too  above 
queries,  I  have  been  rather  lengthy  in  my  communication ; 

 i  a  sufficient  apology. 

Perseverance. 


I  hope  you  will 


£Our  correspondent  has  produced  acetate  of  silver,  by^  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  bath  with  the  oxide  of  silver 
used  for  neutralising  it.  The  presence  of  this  body  in  small 
quantities  is  rather  an  improvement  with  some  collodions, 
but,  in  too  great  quantities,  it  is  very  prejudicial :  the  best 
plan  to  follow  in  such  a  case  as  the  above  is,  to  make 
the  bath  as  cold  as  possible  (near  Uie  freezing  point),  and 
then  to  filter  it  from  the  crystals ;  the  low  temperature  will 
cause  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  crystallise 
out. 

The  easiest  plan  to  get  a  refractory  substance  to  dissolve 
is,  to  triturate  it  together  with  the  liquid  used  as  a  solvent 
in  a  mortar ;  the  plan  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  previ- 
ously to  the  salt,  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  Tlic  solubility  of 
chloride  of  cadmium  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  alcohol 
used.  If  our  correspondent  will  follow  the  above  plau,  using 
all  the  alcohol  which  we  recommended,  he  will  succeed  in 
getting  all,  or  nearly  all  dissolved.  The  slight  residue,  if 
any,  may  with  safety  be  disregarded. 

The  temperature  of  the  mixed  acids  in  preparing  powdery 


pyroxyline  should  not  exceed  160°  Fahrenheit ;  the  cotton 
may  remain  in  the  acids  for  about  half  a  minute. 

Wo  have  found  tho  best  position  for  a  stop  in  front  of  a 
view  lens,  provided  that  the  lens  be  properly  calculated  and 
achromatised  for  photographic  purposes,  to  ben*  far  o/f  as  it 
is  possible  to  nut  it  without  giving  dark  corners  to  the 
picture ;  possibly  this  position  may  not  be  theoretically  the 
most  correct,  but  it  is  a  very  good  general  rule  to  go  by,  and 
one  easily  remembered.  It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  all 
portrait  combinations  require  the  stop  to  b*  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle,  between  the  two  lenses.  Portrait  combina- 
tions by  different  makers  require  the  stop  to  be  placed  at  a 
< liferent  position,  and  this  is  frequently  some  point  before 
tho  front  lens.  Putting  it  invariably  lietu-etn  the  lenses  is 
a  very  Procrustean  philosophy.] 


ECONOMISING  WATER  IN  OUT- DOOR  PIIOTOURAI'll V. 

Dear  Sir, — I  feel  confidence  in  bringing  the  following 
formula  under  the  notice  of  your  numerous  readers,  as 
it  lias  given  ine  most  perfect  and  certain  results.  I  use 
a  portable  tent ;  it  is  quite  large  enough  to  work  in,  and 
will  pack  inside  a  9  x  7  camera ;  in  addition  to  which 
I  take  with  me  a  9  x  7  water-tight  bath,  holding  16 
ounces  of  a  40-grain  solution,  3  ounces  of  collodion,  5  ounces 
of  developer,  12  ounces  of  syrup,  and  a  light  wooden  bath  to 
dip  the  plates  in  after  development ;  also  a  plats  box  con- 
taining 7  plates  9x7.  On  arriving  at  the  intended  spot, 
the  cover  is  thrown  over  the  camera  Btand  to  form  the  tent, 
the  camera  then  screwed  on,  and  the  view  focuascd.  A 
small  box  which  contains  the  chemicals,  serves  also  as  a  seat 
for  the  operator  inside.  Tho  plate  is  then  coated  with  any 
good  collodion,  and,  after  exposure,  developed  with 

Proto-sulphste  of  Iron    *)  i 

Citric  arid     ...       ...       ...       ...  J 

Xitrale  of  puta-nia    1  j 

Alcohol     30  drops. 

Water    1  ounce. 

When  the  details  are  fully  brought  out,  the  plate  is  < 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  seconds,  then  dipped  in  tho  wooden 
bath ;  this  is  made  the  depth  of  the  plate,  so  that  no  dipper 
is  required  ;  the  bath  is  tilled  with  syrup  made  thus : — 


lliwn  sugar  

Water  

Beaufoy's  acetic  acid 


1  ounce. 
1  drachm. 


Honey   1}  „ 

This  syrup  will  keep  the  plate  moist  till  it  is  brought  home, 
then  it  is  washed  and  cleared,  and  redeveloped  with  pyro., 
and  a  small  quantity  of  silver  solution.  The  syrup  has  the 
double  effect  of  keeping  the  film  firm  on  the  glass,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  the  pyrogalhc,  giving  greater  in- 
tensity. Tho  time  occupied  in  getting  the  negative  will  be 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  extra  luggage  to  carry,  a  mere 
notbing.-i-Yours  truly,  Thomas  Gulliver. 


TO  HOLD  THE  SENSITIVE  CALOTYPE  PAPER  IN  THE  DARK 

SLIDE. 

SiR,— I  have  read  with  great  care  your  instructions  iu 
the  "  Calotyrjc  Process."  I  have  laboured  at  many  works 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  expert  at  all  tho  paper  processes ;  but, 
to  this  moment,  I  am  wholly  at  a  km  to  know  how,  when  I 
have  made  any  or  all  of  tlvese  prepared  papers,  I  can  con- 
trive to  take  a  picture  with  them  in  the  camera.  None  of 
the  able  narratives  I  have  read  consider  so  simple  a  matter 
worth  mentioning.  Suppose  I  cut  the  paper  to  the  size  of 
one  of  the  glasses  used  for  the  slide,  and  insert  this  paper  as 
I  do  the  glass,  the  apriug  of  the  shutter  will  press  it  forwards. 
If  I  put  a  glass  before  or  behind  tho  paper,  I  fear  it  will  be 
wrinkled ;  perhaps  there  should  be  a  glass  before,  and  one 
behind  the  paper  to  keep  it  smooth,  but  my  slide  will  hohl 
no  more  than  one  glass.  Will  you  be  so  obbging  as  to  say 
what  is  the  orthodox  way  of  doing  that  which,  to  every  one 
else,  must  bo  very  simple  and  very  natural,  although  a 
puzzle  to— Yours,  &c.  g  Ionobaxv  .%  t 
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[The  roost  usual  way  to  place  the  sensitive  paper  in  the 
(iwk  slide  of  the  camera  is,  to  put  it  between  tiro 
glasses ;  but,  in  our  correspondMit's  case,  this  plan  i.s  inad- 
missible, liotli  lxcausc  the  s|>aee  is  not  sufficient,  and  also 
liecause  the  sensitive  surface  would  not  be  in  the  correct 
fiKUK.   The  paper  most  be  iu  Jront  of  a  piece  of  gln&B, 
eiinilar  to  a  nun  of  coUodioo,  and  there  are  two  ways  of 
etfi-etmg  tins.   The  paper  may  be  and  wet,  and,  having  been 
cat  rather  smaller,  the  back  of  it  may  be  simply  stock  to  the 
glass  by  the  adhesion  of  the  two  wet  surfaces,  either  with 
or  without  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  wet  blotting  jia|»-r  ; 
or,  if  the  paper  be  used  dry,  it  may  be  cat  burger  than  the 
gkdb  plate,  and  then,  having  placed  the  paper  £aoo  down- 
wank  on  a  dean  pad  of  blotting  )«q*r,  lay  tin;  glas*  on  it, 
und  turn  over  the  edges  of  the  paper  to  the  back  of  the 
glass,  where  fasteu  them  with  cement;  in  either  case  the 
glas*  holding  the  paper  is  to  be  inserted  on  the  plate-bolder 
as  if  it  were  a  collodion  plate ;  (a  piece  of  warm  wax  will 
be  fcund  U>  answer  very  well.) 


TO  TRANSFER  GLASS  rosrrtVKS  TO  OI.AZET>  LEATHER. 


SIR,— Perhaps  the  following  method  of 
tive  pictures  on  glass  to  patent  leather,  &c.,  may  be  useful 
to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.   I  have  practised  it 
myself  for  some  time,  and  find  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 
First,  take  some  positive  couodion,  and  thicken  it  with  gun 
cotton  until  it  will  barely  run  over  the  plate,  develop,  and 
fix  in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  that  the  picture  u  well 
v  x-hed :  put  into  a  dish  or  plate  1  ounce  of  common  water, 
and  6  or  8  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  put  your  picture  into  tliis, 
and  work  the  dish  backwards  and  forwards  uutil  you  gently 
loosen  the  film ;  then  take  it  out,  lav  your  leather  on  to  the 
collodion,  carefully  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and  working 
the  air  bubbles  out;  then  quickly  raise  one  corner  of  the 
leather,  and  strip  evenly  off,  and,  if  properly  managed,  the 
picture  is  perfect,  and  permanent.   To  prevent  curling  up 
when  drying,  I  tie  the  leather  round  a  large  bottle.  Hoping 
that  you  nay  have  every  success  in  your  new  field  of  labour, 
believe  me,  yours,  &c.,  E.  H. 


BROWN  PAPER  BACKGROUND. 

Sir, — I  have  parceived  in  the  "  Photographic  News  " 
several  communications  on  the  subject  of  backgrounds. 

I  can  recommend,  both  for  cheapness  and  excellence, 
common  brown  paper,  strained  on  a  wooden  frame.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  continuous  lengths,  five  or  six  feet  iu  width. 
By  arranging  the  frame  on  which  it  is  strained  behind  the 
fitter,  either  vertically,  or  at  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle  with 
the  ground,  any  tint  may  be  produced,  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  falling  on  the  surface.  It  is  well  to  damp 
the  paper  before  straining  it  on  the  frame,  in  order  that,  by 
it* subsequent  contraction,  it  may  present  an  even  surface; 
otherwise,  in  damp  weather  it  will  be  inclined  to  give,  and 
form  packers.  W.  F.  W. 


stopping  orr  the  skies  of  paper  negatives. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  W.  M.,  asks,  whether  he  can 
obtain  a  dark  vehicle  for  stopping  oat  the  skies,  &c,  on 
waxed  paper  negatives.  I  find  the  moist  Limp  black  (water 
colour)  sold  in  tubes  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
improved  by  having  a  little  Indian  yellow  mixed  with  it, 
in)  should  not  be  too  much  diluted,  as  it  works  better  wheu 
Moderately  thick.  If  the  negative  is  slightly  damped,  by 
placing  it,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  slieet  of  wetted  blotting 
piper,  it  will  take  the  colour  readily.  The  Indian  yellow 
abac  may  also  be  used  to  improve  any  portions  of  the 
K.-gative  that  l.rint  too  diirkly  for  the  concral  effect. 

Croydon.  Auqcis. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

PRECIPITATE  ON  DlLfTTNO  A  SILVER  BATH.—  W.  B.  JV.  C. 

ha*  added  distilled  water  to  bis  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  finds 
I  it  throws  down  a  precipitate ;  this  he  concludes,  nri-es 
from  the  distilled  water  not  having  been  puro,  but  containing 
chlorides.  On  adding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  t  urbid 
bath,  be  is  surprised  to  find  tluit  tho  precipitate  dissolves,  and 
the  bath  become*  clear.  Oueries :— Oan  the  precipitate  liavo 
been  cldoridc  of  silver, as  tlti «  substance  is  stated  to  be  in*o)»V.e, 
and  will  the  bath  be  injured  ?  Our  correspondent  has  fallen 
into  an  error  which  not  only  photographer*,  but  exriericneed 
chemist*,  sometimes  make.  It  Ls  not  generally  known  that 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  although  insoluble  in 
water,  is  capable  of  dissolving  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water 
containing  nitrate  of  silver,  the  quantity  dissolved  increasing 
with  the  amount  of  nitrate  present.  Supposing  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  of  a  certain  strength  be  taken,  and  this  saturated 
with  any  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  silver  nits,  the  addition 
of  water  will,  by  weakening  He  »ti«i  of  the  nitrate  of 

silver,  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  dissolved  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide.  Frequently  chemists  accuse  distilled  water  of  eon- 
t-ii niiiir  chlorides,  because  n  precipitate  is  formed  on  testing  it 
with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  when  the  fault  has  in  tho  latter. 
In  our  oorres]>oiidont's  case  the  addition  of  water  to  the  bath 
lms  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  iodide  of  silver  with  which  it 
had  become  saturated.  When,  however,  the  fresh  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver  were  added,  the  bath  became  again  of  its  ori- 
ginal strength,  regained  its  solvent  power  on  the  iodide  of  .silver, 
and  the  precipitate  re-dissolved. 

FOCAL  LENGTH  OF  OoMPOrSD  EYB0HS8ES,  AND  Maoni- 
kyinu  Power  of  Telescope*. — T.  C.  wishes  to  know  how  to 
And  out  the  magnifying  power  of  a  componnd  eyeghvw,  »nd 
also  a  telescope,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  constituent  lenses 
being  known.  To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  compound  lens  of 
the  Hnygsnian  or  negative  construction,  divide  twice  the  product 
of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  which  compose  it  by  their 
sum :  thus,  if  the  focal  lengths  of  the  field  and  eye-glasses  are  3 

and  1,  that  of  the  equivalent  Ions  is  equal  to  — j —  =\\. 

To  find  the  focal  length  of  a  Kamsdeu's  or  potUice  eye-piece, 
divide  the  product  of  tho  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  composing 
it  by  their  sum,  less  the  distance  between  the  lenses:  thus,  if 
the  focal  length  of  each  lens  be  15  inch,  and  the  distance 

between  them  1  inch,  it  will  be  ' ;_*'~i=^~*=  1  ,M  =  "•"rly- 
Tho  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  fotiud  by  dividing  the 
focal  length  of  the  object-glass  by  that  of  the  eye-glass. 

AcBTO-NlTRATR   OK    SILVER    FOB    PRINTING  PURPOSES.— 

Barium  has  a  quantity  of  aeeto-nitrate  of  silver  which  lias  ljcon 
used  for  the  albumen  process,  and  now,  liaviug  no  further  use 
for  it  iu  that  way,  asks  whether  it  can  be  used  for  printing. 
If  carbonate  of  soda  be  added  until  a  slight  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  will  not  dissolve  ou  agitation,  and  then,  after 
tittering,  a  few  drop*  of  acetic  acid  be  used,  it  will  do  for  exciting 
positive  paper,  provided  the  solution  have  tho  proper  number  of 
grains  or  nitrate  per  ounce  of  water :  if  it  be  below  60  or  80 
grains,  add  more.  Barium  also  asks  if  a  collodion  plate  wbiab 
has  been  developed  in  a  dark  tent  can  be  brought  with  safety 
into  the  open  air  to  lie  fixed.  If  the  developing  solution  lie 
washed  off  with  water,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  but  if 
any  developing  solution  remain  on  tho  surface,  there  will  bo 
danger  of  a  deposit  over  the  surface.  [For  the  other  query,  see 
Accelerating  Agtntt  in  our  dictionary.] 

Enlarged  Positives. — Q.  8.  inquires  if  enlarged  positives 
can  be  printed  from  small  negatives  by  means  of  a  quarter  plate 
double  combination,  either  by  a  copying  camera,  or  by  placing 
the  ordinary  camera  against  a  hole  in*  tho  shutter  of  a  darkened 
room  and  receiving  the  magnified  bnage  on  a  screen  or  stand  to 
hold  tho  ]«pcr.  JHso  what  pro|.aration  of  paper  would  be  most 
suitable.  The  i>lan  mentioned  aN.vc  will  answer  if  properly 
carried  out.  Tho  portrait  lens  should  be  rertned,  and  the  cap 
end  placed  next  to  the  sensitive  paper  at  several  feet  off,  and  the 
other  end  opposite  the  small  negative  at  a  distance  a  littlo 
greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  A  strong  light  (sun- 
light by  preference)  should  shine  through  tho  negative,  and  no 
other  light  must  find  its  way  into  the  room.  The  focussing 
may  be  easily  managed  by  varying  tho  distance  of  the  lens  from 
the  negative.    The  calotypo  process,  as  given  by  e  in  recent 
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numbers  of  the  "News,"  will  Iks  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  copying  in  this  way. 

Putthe8  ox  ^  min  Citika. — J.  W.  The  picfuro«  are 
collodion  transmitted  positives,  which  have  liecn  cither  taken  in  a 
copying  camera  from  n  netrntive,  or  else  printed  from  a  negative 
by  superposition.  IHacluming  afterwards  by  penhloridc  of 
mercury  and  then  ammonia,  improves  thcni. 

1'AllTICri.ABS  FOU  BflLDIXU  A  CtLASS  Room.— CAmiou  is 
going  to  build  a  glass  room,  Ac,  and  wishes  for  information  on 
the  subject.  So  much  depends  upon  tb*e  space  of  ground  that 
may  bo  covered,  the  scale  of  operations  intended  to  be  carried 
on,  and  the  length  of  the  operator's  purse,  that  we  can  only  give 
very  general  hints  on  the  above  subject.  In  our  Catechism  " 
will  shortly  appear  as  mnch  instruct;- m  on  this  wibjcct  as  will  be 
generally  useful  to  our  reader*. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«•  An  important  teller  from  Sir  J.  F.  W.  JhrtcM,  "  Om  tie 
Photographic  Pro)*rtie*  of  a  New  Metallic  Element — Ju- 
nomium,"  will  appear  in  our  next  meek'*  number. 

Z.— Plain  paper  is  used  for  floating  on  the  albumen  and  salt. 

B.  D— The  photograph  you  have  sent  is  a  Tory  good  specimen 
of  the  process.    We  do  not  think  yonr  charge*  too  high. 

An  Aquatint  Exohavkh.— Yonr  first  queries  have  already 
been  fully  answered.   Tone  first,  then  fix. 

H.  D.— The  piece  of  paper  inclosed  is  iodiaed  ia*mi  paper,  and 
ig  totally  unfit,  therefore,  for  the  calotypo  process. 

Nit.  8il.— We  much  regret  that  you  should  have  been  so 
deceived,  but  ire  cannot  say  mere.  It  is  not  possible  that  we 
can  be  always  answerable  for  advertisers  keeping  faith  with 
the  wordu  of  their  advertisements.  Wo  are  much  obliged  for 
the  formula,  and  have  made  use  of  it  in  another  part  of  the 
"  News."   Your  other  queries  have  been  recently  answered. 

H.  C. — We  regret  we  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  particular*. 

J.  C.  L— We  thank  yon  for  the  formula,  but  do  not  we  how  it 
would  apply  to  acid  stains. 

A  Yocng  AuATEun,  Glamorganshire. — If  yon  favour  us  with 
an  addressed  envelope,  we  will  forward  tlie  desired  information. 

L.  L.  B.  Cantab. —  Portrait  combinations  stopped  down  will 
give  equnllv  good  relief  in  a  twin  stereoscopic  camera  as  a 
pair  of  single  lenses.  The  former  letter  alluded  to  not  re- 
ceived.  Thank*  for  the  extract. 

T.  Cxaik. — We  are  obliged  for  your  information.  In  our  next 
number,  however,  will  be  given  a  long  article  on  the  subject 
of  Fothergill's  process. 

B.  W.  F. — 1.  Some  apparatus  is  made  for  61  X  S\  stereoscopic 
plates ;  we  are  not  in  favour,  however,  of  a  departure  from 
the  usual  6j  X  3}  rise.  2.  Ground  ghvo>.  8.  Already 
answered.  4.  No  definite  distance ;  we  prefer  onlv  a  few  inches. 

J.  Ascru  on.— Powder  the  amber  finely ;  and  the  chloroform 
will,  in  a  few  davs.  dissolve  a*  much  a*  will  be  leeewary. 

W.  M.— 1  and  2.  The  plan  you  mention,  if  properly  followed 
out,  will  wash  your  pictures  enough.   3.  No  good  process. 

Cmaiicus.— 1.  Already  answered.  2.  Very  unsatisfactory. 
9.  The  plan  has  been  suggested,  tried,  patented,  and  sriven  up 
a  year  or  two  ago.   It  will  not  answer  well  in  practice. 

A.  B.,  Dumfermline.— They  are  very  bad,  if  they  will  do  no 
better  than  you  state. 

€L  B.— It  will  not  keep  many  days,  oven  in  the  dark,  if  it  con- 
tains silver. 

Yocno  An  atbttr. — See  a  note  on  stopping  out  the  tkies  of 

paper  negatives  in  the  present  number. 
J.  A.  L.— Some  hypo,  has  accidentally  got  on  to  the  paper  before 

exposure.   We  reciprocate  your  kind  wish. 

C.  J.  P. — We  fear  we  cannot  do  as  you  wish. 

C.  P.  and  H.  C.  had  better  advertise  in  our  columns. 

A  Stbscbibml — The  stop  is  for  the  purpose  of  confining  tlie 
action  of  the  a  ntrt  of  the  lens  to  the  ceHtrt  of  tlie  picture, 
and  the  edge  of  the  lens  to  the  outer  parit  of  the  picture ; 
consequently,  if  the  diameter  of  the  tons  be  not  in  proper 
relation  to  the  focal  length,  the  outer  parts  of  the  picture  will 
suffer. 

J.  W.,  Edinburgh. — We  are  much  obliged  for  your  kind  infor- 
mation. We  cannot  believe  what  report  says,  but  "  seeing  is 
believing;"  we  have  written  for  information  to  the  artist 
himself,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  some  specimens. 

O.  X.-l.  Add  2  drachms  of  old  collodion;  shake  well,  and 
filter.  2.  Carbonate  of  soda. 


a  T.  B— Wo  have  already  heard  of  it;  and  hope  to  give  par. 

ticular*  in  our  next. 
C.  L. — No ;  oxceptiug  for  astronomical  purpose*. 
Toivor/ns  PBoricK.— 1.  Yes;  if  the  lens  be  pood,  and  have » 

small  stop.    2.  Ye*;  we  may,  however,  give  our  own;  lun 

cannot  sny  that  it  will  bo  1h.-s1  for  beginner*.   3.  Alnadv 

answered. 

T.  P.-  Tho  process  referred  to  in  identical  with  M.  HanduvV, 

to  appear  in  our  next. 
DAOVKunroTvi'i:.— Try  the  formula  at  page  33.   Wo  sliouM 

like  the  detail*  of  your  pHx-oss. 
IIabuy. — 1.  The  //w  of  collodion  ou^hl  always  to  bo  trans- 

parent ;  but  you  cannot  make  the  dtpotit  so  by  varnishing 

2.  Add  chloride  of  trold. 
LlONfM.  -  Our  "Catechism"  will  lx>  your  best  guide.  Your 

optical  difficulties  will  be  jierhap*  solved  in  the  article*  which 

will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  page*,  signed  X. 
H.  T.  T. — lias  your  collodion  properly  settled  ? 
B.  M.— It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  in  tlie  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, tbo  requisite  informal  ion  to  enable  amateur*  to  grind 

and  construct  tlteir  own  achromatic  leu*:-. 
Pekseveraxcf..—  There  U  no  really  practical  process  known 

for  hiding  direct  positives  on  paper  in  the  camera. 
A.  Y.  Z.— The  dagiiorrotypc  process  is  so  little  used  now,  tint 

we  doubt  if  a  series  of  articles  on  it  would  be  of  any  interest 

to  the  bulk  of  our  readers. 

A.  G.  G.— 1.  For  negative*.  2.  The  usual  one.  3.  Yes,  if  > 
small  stop  be  placed  in  front.   4.  Already  answered. 

B.  R.  1L — The  priuci|wl  requisites  for  instantaneous  pictures 
are  good  light,  good  lens,  and  ordinarily  good  chemical*. 
We  had  the  two  first  in  perfection,  and  wi'th  glycvrrliixine  in 
the  bath  and  nearly  colourless  collodion,  no  conjuring  was  re- 
quired to  take  a  picture  of  rapidly-moving  objects. 

Pyroo.u..  Acid.— 1.  An  excellent  iw]*r  on  printing,  fromth* 
]>en  of  our  talented  correspondent  e,  win  appear  in  an  early 
nmuber  — till  then  try  Iho  formula  given  at  p.  83.  A  mull 
rolling  mill  can  bemirchased  for  about  £5. 

Captain  B.A.—  1.  To  un-iodised  collodion.  2.  No  plan  i» 
known  sufficient  ty  simple  and  certain  for  beginners  to  use  with 
advantage. 

W.  Dakino. — We  will  give  your  letter  serious  considerahaB. 
but  cannot  say  whether  we  can  yet  open  our  column*  to 

such  a  subject. 

J.  Cbabtbbk—  Use  marine  glue  as  a  cement,  and  varnish 
with  f-pirit  varnish. 

Inqitibeb. —  They  are  all  for  the  negative  proce*.  A  pxd 
lens  is,  however,  the  best  accelerator. 

J.  B. — HyjKi. — Q.  B.— Q.  E.  D. — Thomas. — A  Subwriber- 
Another  Subscriber.— E.  F. —  Silver.-  S.  P.— Lux,  F.—  <>ur 
correspondents  .will  see  that  it  is  out  of  our  jtower  to  »\v 
them  the  trouble  which  is  indispensable  in  mastering  tlx 
principles  of  any  science. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks: — J.  B.-Potass.  Cvutiid?. 
— J.  J.  Opic. — F.  W. — A.  F.  P. — Pyro. — T.  G.  C. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  i< 
eit  her  such  as  we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  m*nt 
numbers  of  the  "PitoTOGVAPiuc  New  s  :"— 1).  E.— C.  11  — 
Photo.— S.  A. — A  Seeker  of  Kuowiedve.— .1.  T.— Amateur 
and  SubscriW. — H.  M. — A  regular  Subscriber. — In  aFu  — 
L.  I*  K.-X.  Y.  Z.- Uncle  Tom.— Achromatic— Positive 

In  Type.—  B.  G.  S.-J.  L.  8.- O.-A.  Koene.—  Earnfrt,- 
F.  W.  B.~Sir  J.  F.  W.  H.-A.  Molson.-M.  Haudov- 
T.  Beid. —  J.  Iloywood  — C.  B.-J.  B.—  An  F.O.- 
B.  W.  U.— S.  M. — W.  D. 

On  account  of  the  immem'e  number  of  important  letters  w* 
receive,  we  cannot  promise  immediate  answers  to  queries  of 
no  general  interest. 


•#*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cbookes,  care  of  Messrs.  Potter  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sam-are 
Yard.  Private  letters  for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  olbV*, 
should  be  marked  "private." 


[Ar.vaRTi>«nrsr.}— Nrn- t'Mleul!  CUAtTl'IS'  "PABFAIT  "  STPBrO^ 
SCOPE.  8Uc,  Johnson Pocket  Ittrtlonftrr.  Thin  InMruioml  U  raitabi*  '* 
oTi-rj-body's  tifhi,  pane,  or  pocket.  P.  fc.  t'HAi  rt  t*.  »ol«  l'»itntci\  an1 
Msnnfiictnrrr  alio  of  the  Itcfli-cttng  H1rrcosr«;M'  mid  of  Ifullnpt-nuibk-  Mlm  r-. 
RcflecUirs,  Ac    Wholewle,  Rol.il,  uid  t^)-<rt.-«^  FKrt-Sltwt,  t.C. 
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ON  OBTAINING  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES 
FROM  FLAT  SURFACES. 
The  limes  recently  surprised  its  readers  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Sang,  of  Kirkaldj,  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  stereoscopic  picture*  from  flat  surfaces,  a  thing 
which,  it  says,  had  been  hitherto  considered  impossible. 
If  this  were  so,  we  conceive  that  the  impossibility  was 
a^umcd,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  to  accom- 
plish this  result  had  been  made  until  Mr.  Sang  brought  his 
ingenuity  into  play  for  the  purpose.  The  subject  of  the 
stereograms,  with  which  that  gentleman  has  favoured  us,  is 
the  well-known  series  of  etchings,  "  The  Bottle ;  or,  the 
Drunkard's  Progress,"  by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  to 
whom  these  reproductions  are  dedicated.  The  subject  is 
sufficiently  lugubrious,  and  not  particularly  well  adapted  for 
the  stereoscope,  inasmuch  as  the  class  of  persons  who  pur- 
chase these  pictures  are  not,  as  a  rule,  addicted  to  what  are 
termed,  no  doubt  ironically,  the  pleasure*  of  the  bottle,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  in  need  of  the  lessons  conveyed  in  these 
etchings.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  the  point 
of  consideration  now  before  us  being  Mr.  Sang*  discovery  of 
adapting  flat  pictures  to  the  stereoscope ;  and  this,  we  must 
admit,  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  accomplishing : 
we  say  "to  a  certain  extent"  advisedly,  for  though  the 
figures  themselves  are  seen  in  relief  in  the  stereoscope,  they 
individually  lack  that  rotundity  which  is  observable  in 
stereograms  of  objects  taken  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  appearance  of  flatness  appears  to  us  to  bo  inevitable 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  rumours  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desideratum  at  once  set  us  to  work, 
and  the  specimens  which  were  forwarded  to  us  had  not  long 
been  in  our  possession  before  we  succeeded  in  imitating  their 
effect  with  perfect  accuracy.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  state  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  exact  plan 
which  Mr.  Sang  employs  for  obtaining  the  stereoscopic 
effect,  but  we  lay  the  following  method  before  our  readers  as 
being  one  which  has  enabled  us  to  produce  similar  effects  of 
factitious  stereoscopic  relief. 

Let  our  readers  take  a  stereoscopic  slide  in  which  there 
are  objects  in  different  planes,  and  which  have,  consequently, 
different  degrees  of  relief.  It  will  beseen,  after  a  little  scrutiny, 
that  objects  in  the  foreground  occupy  in  each  picture  slightly 
different  positions  with  respect  to  distant  objects;  being  in 
t  he  two  pictures  displaced  laterally  towards  each  other.  On 
examining  one  of  the  "  Bottle  "  series  in  the  same  way,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  this  same  difference  of  position  of  the 
figure*)  is  ol*servable  in  the  two  halves  of  the  slide ;  the  right- 
hand  picture  showing  more  background  on  the  right  side  of 
the  figure**,  and  the  left-hand  picture  more  on  the  left  side 
of  the  figure*.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  look  at  an  etching  or  engraving,  we  cannot 
see  a  bit  more  behind  any  of  the  prominent  figures  than  the 
artist  Ima  j*  rmitted  us  to  see ;  consequently,  as  these  stereo- 
grams are  from  etchings,  and  we  can  sco  more  of  the  back- 
ground in  one  than  In  the  other,  some  alteration  or  tamper- 
ing with  the  original  print  has  taken  place.  If  the  left 
picture  be  a  true  copy  of  the  etching,  no  camera  could  see  it 
as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  slide,  where  the  prominent 
figures  are  laterally  displaced ;  they  could  uot  move  sideways 
of  their  own  accord,  and,  therefore,  somebody  has  assisted 
them.  But  if  an  etching  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent figures  be  cut  out  of  it,  and  then  placed  a  littlo  to 
the  left  of  its  original  position,  it  will  conceal  part  of  the 
background  on  one  side  of  it,  but,  at  the  Bame  time,  leave  a 


very  ugly  hole  in  the  paper  on  the  other  side ;  this  may  bo 
filled  up  with  white  paper,  and,  by  careful  management,"  the 
missing  background  drawn  with  a  fine  pen,  dipped  in 
Indian  ink. 

Let  us  now  test  the  truth  of  the  above  supposition, 
by  a  scrutiny  of  the  remarkable  slides  before  us.  One 
lialf  of  each  slide  has,  according  to  the  above,  been  photo- 
graphed direct  from  the  original  etching,  and  the  other  lialf 
from  another  etching,  in  which  the  figures  intended  to  be  in 
relief  have  been  cut  out,  moved  sideways  to  a  greater  or  lesa 
extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  relief  required,  and  the 
space  which  has  thereby  been  left  vacant,  filled  up  by  hand 
with  a  continuation  of  the  background.  Which  of  the  two 
halves  is  copied  from  the  original  picture,  the  right  or  left? 
On  examining  the  slides  carefully  with  a  microscope,  the 
edges  of  all  objects  in  the  right  half  appear  perfectly 
sharp  and  crisp,  whilst  those  in  the  left-hand  picture 
show  evident  signs  of  wcolliness,  more  so,  however,  on 
the  outer  than  the  inner  side  of  the  figures.  So  far, 
so  good;  the  right  half  of  each  slide  is  "the  bottle" 
unsophisticated,  whilst  the  figures  in  the  left  half  have 
been  cut  out,  and  moved  sideways.  If  so,  further  scrutiny 
should  show  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  displaced 
figure,  and  now  occupied  by  the  pen  and  ink  background. 
This  alteration  is  evident  in  all  the  slides,  but  more  so  in  some 
than  in  others ;  in  No.  1,  the  position  formerly  occupied  by 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  cloth  in  the  left  picture  is 
clearly  to  be  traced.  In  that  affecting  slide  where  the  young- 
est child  is  lying  in  its  coffin,  tlie  same  thing  is  observable  m 
the  outline  of  the  mourning  sister  and  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
A  curious  effect  is  perceptible  in  No.  3,  on  its  being  placed  in 
the  stereoscope ;  the  figure  of  the  little  girl,  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  appears  to  be  standing  behind  her  mother's  chair, 
with  her  hanu  resting  on  the  back  of  it,  is  thrown  so  far  in 
the  background,  that  the  connection  between  her  body  and 
her  hand  is  entirely  cut  off.  In  No.  6,  where  the  drunken 
wretch  is  striking  his  poor  wife,  the  faint  outlines,  both  of 
himself  and  that  of  the  overturned  table,  are  clearly  to  be 
traced  about  a  thirtieth  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  figure* 
in  the  left  half  of  the  slide.  In  No.  7,  in  which  the  inge- 
nuity and  patience  of  the  artist  must  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  in  the  terribly  true  closing  scene,  the  same 
phantom  outlines  may  be  traced  running  down  the  left  sides 
of  the  figures  ;  indeed,  in  the  specimens  before  us,  the  traces 
of  doctoring,  in  No.  8,  are  so  evident,  that  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  one  not  seeing  at  a  glance  bow  it  has  been  tam- 
pered with. 

We  have  not  only  arrived  by  induction  at  the  probable 
method  by  which  this  remarkable  scries  was  produced,  but 
we  have,  by  putting  our  theory  to  the  test  of  practice,  proved 
conclusively  that  such  a  pseudo-stereoscopic  effect  can  easily 
be  produced  by  the  above  means.  Many  things  of  minor 
detail  of  course  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results :  for  instance  the  figure  must  not  be  moved  in  a 
parallel  direction,  but  must  form  an  augle  with  its  first 
position,  the  feet  remaining  on  the  same  spot  of  the  floor  as 
at  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  figure  being  moved  through  a  very 
small  angle  round  these  as  a  centre,  otherwise  the  figures 
would  not  appear  to  stand  upright  on  the  ground ;  the  floor 
likewise  must  undergo  a  rather  difficult  process  of  doctoring, 
in  order  to  make  thu  lines  of  board  in  the  left-hand  picture 
form  that  angle  with  those  lines  in  the  right-hand  picture, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  illusion  of  its  being  flat.  These 
and  other  little  matters  can  be  easily  found  out  by  trial, 
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provided  the  experimentalist  has  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  give  rise  to  the  illusion  of  relief  in  the 
stereoscope. 

Having  thus  shown  how  this  curious  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced (indeed,  if  oar  induction  be  logical,  how  Mr.  Sang  ka> 
produced  it),  we  must  give  full  credit  to  that  gentleman  for 
the  great  ingenuity  he  has  shown  in  thus  bringing  (however 
imperfectly)  the  world  of  the  painter  and  engraver  into  the 


SIR  J.  F.  W.  HERSCHEL  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROPERTIES  OF  JUNONIUM — A  NEW  ME- 
TALLIC ELEMENT. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  t'joso  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  photography,  beyond  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
manipulatory  part  of  the  art,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  mere 
mechanical  process.  It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to 
enter  into  a  defence  of  the  science ;  but  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  writers  to  the  important  scientific  results 
to  which  it  has  just  led,  when  directed  by  the  powerful 
intellect  of  the  writer  of  the  subjoined  letter.  Our  read- 
ers must  have  been  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  hinted  at  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Sir  John 
HcrscheTs  address  to  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, which  we  reported  at  vol.  i.  p.  49,  in  which  the  learned 
speaker  mentions  the  great  value  of  photography  as  a  chemi- 
cal test,  in  affording  evidence  of  the  "  presence,  in  certain 
solutions,  of  a  peculiar  metal— having  msny  of  the  characters 
of  arsenic,  but  differing  from  it  in  others,  and  strikingly 
contrasted  with  it  in  its  powerful  photographio  properties, 
which  are  of  singular  intensity — surpassing  iodine,  and 
almost  equalling  bromine." 

The  grandeur  of  such  a  discovery  impressed  us  no  less  as 
photographers  than  as  chemists;  and  we  immediately  wrote 
to  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  subject,  and  promptly  received 
r,  from  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  the 
i  our  readers. 

«  Collingwood,  October  ISA,  1858. 

"  Sir 

"I  inclose  specimens  of  paper  prepared  with  a  solution 
containing  "junonium  "  ('the  presumed  nondescript  metallic 
body  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  address  you  have 
quoted)  and  nitrate  of  silver,  as  also  specimens  similarly 
prepared  with  hydriodate  and  hydrobromate  of  potash,  binar 
seniate  of  potash,  arsenite  of  soda,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver 
alone,  and  which  have  been  all  exposed  simultaneously,  over 
half  their  extent  60'  to  the  general  diffused  light  of  a 
very  dark  cloudy  day.   You  wiu  perceive  the  great  differ  - 

1  with  jun 


ence  of  the  action  between  the  paper  prepared 
of  soda  and  those  prepared  with  arsenic. 

»  I  have  nowhere  yet  describe*!  the  metal  which, 
satisfactorily  insulated,  I  propose  to  call  junonium  (and 
which  is  only  one  of  a  group  of  metals  under  investigation, 
to  which,  provisionally,  I  have  attached  the  names  of  juno- 
niuui,  vestium,  neptunium,  astrcum,  and  hebcium — supposing 
the  characters,  by  which  they  appear  to  me  to  differ  from 
others  already  known,  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out)  ;  and 
I  am  therefore  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  that  I 
will  refer  you  to  some  published  account  of  it. 

"  May  l  h?  allowed  to  add,  that  the  process  described  by 
M.  Uiscboff  (read  to  the  Soc.  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Natu- 
rellea,  and  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  that  society,  No.  42, 
torn,  v.),  for  procuring  impressions  in  Prussian  blue,  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  cyanotype  processes  described  in  Arts. 
210,  223,  of  my  paper  on  photography,  in  Phil.  Trans.  R.  S., 
1B42,  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  peroxalate  of  iron  for 
the  aininonio-citrato — a  change,  as  it  appears,  for  the  worse. 
I  annex  a  negative,  obtained  by  a  careful  following  out  of 
Signor  Venanzio  G.  Sella 's  process,  described  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  tho  Acad.  Sci.  of  Turin,"  torn,  xvii.,  new 
p  eJffi,;  it  is 


wanting ;  but  the  object  of  the  process  (to  dispense  with 
silver  and  avoid  fading  out)  is  so  important  that  I  would 
recommend  it  for  further  trial  and  improvement. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  F.  W.  Hrbschrl." 

With  respect  to  the  specimens  of  paper,  we  may  obscrvo 
that  so  great  is  the  sensitiveness  of  the  junoniate  of  soda 
that,  while  the  paper  prepared  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
alone  offers  scarcely  a  traco  of  the  luminous  action,  that 
prepared  with  the  former  substance  is  of  a  deep,  rich 
chocolate  colour,  far  exceeding  in  intensity  that  prepared  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  quite  equalling  the  oromidc  of 
potassium  paper.  We  have  been  favoured  by  Sir  J. 
Herschel  with  a  small  quantity  of  junoniate  of  soda, 
and  we  are  at  present  occupied  in  an  examination  of 
the  action  of  the  various  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  upon 
junoniate  of  silver ;  ita  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  light 
renders  this  an  inquiry  of  much  importance  and  interest. 
We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  the  results 
of  our  experiment  to  our  i 


POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  photography,  none  seems  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  leas  study  by  the  beginner  than  this  ;  yet,  if 
the  operator  wishes  to  get  good  or  first-rate  pictures,  there 
is  no  branch  of  the  art  to  which  he  must  pay  more  attention. 
Except  a  man  knows  it,  the  expense  of  photography  is 
enormously  increased  ;  and  this,  to  many,  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration. My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  printing 
process  of  which  the  results  are  equal  to  any  known 
method.  It  is  economical  in  the  silver,  very  quickly  toaed, 
and  free  from  every  disagreeable  colour  in  the  lights. 

The  process : — 1  loat  the  paper  upon  the  albumen  solution, 
prepared  with  12  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  each 
ounce ;  dry  as  usual,  and  excite  on  a  silver  bath  60  grains  to 
the  ounce  with  4  or  5  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  dry  thoroughly, 
print  deeply,  and  wash  to  free  from  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
When  ready  for  toning,  immerse  the  print  in  10  or  12  drops 
of  ammonia  to  6  or  8  ounces  of  water ;  let  it  remain  in  the 
liquid  for  four  or  five  minutes,  take  out  and  wash  one  minute 
in  water,  then  immerse  in  the  gold  bath  prepared  with  chlo- 
ride of  gold  1  grain,  carbonate  of  soda  20  or  30  grains,  water 
6  or  7  ounces ;  keep  the  paper  moving  about,  and  when  it 
looks  very  purple  (generally  from  three  to  six  minutes)  take 
out,  just  wash  in  water,  and  place  immediately  in  the  hy- 
posulphite solution,  which  should  be  I  ounce  to  6  of  water, 
fhen  wash  as  in  other  processes  to  free  the  print  from 
hyposulphite. 

As  to  tho  materials,  every  man  has  his  own  likings.  I 
prefer  Canson's  paper,  though  it  is  a  little  longer  in  toning 
than  the  German  papers.  Marion's  I  never  can  g«?t  free 
from  black  marks— not  the  metallic  spots,  but  minute  dark 
grains  all  over  the  sheets — and  I  also  find  they  will  not  keep. 
The  German  papers  are  very  good,  but  they  will  not  take  so 
good  a  surface  as  Canson's,  in  my  hands.  Of  the  English 
papers  I  have  worked  but  few,  and  those  were  not  so  satis- 
factory as  the  foreign. 

Wh?n  excited — if  they  are  not  dried  by  the  fire,  but  left  to 
hang  in  a  dark  room,  or,  better,  a  cellar — the  pa]>ers  will  keep 
a  few  days,  even  a  week,  well  enough;  but  if  artificially  dried, 
discolorisation  begins  immediately,  even  in  total  darkness, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  paper  is  scarcely  fit  to  use.  The 
acetic  acid,  I  think,  serves  to  make  the  paper  keep 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 
The  best  m  -thod  of  keeping  the  chloride  of  gold  is  to 
_  ocure  it  in  the  fifteen-grain  tubes,  and  immediately  dis- 
solve this  in  15  drachms,  of  water ;  then  a  drachm  gives  1 
grain  of  gold,  which  is  sufficient  for  four  pictures  10  X  8. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  using  this  printing  process  arc 
the  following  : — The  strength  of  the  exciting  hath  need  not 
exceed  60  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  also  very  sensitive  and 
Again,  the  great  drawback  touning )  " 
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paper  ia  the  yellowness  which  the  gold  toning  often  gives  to 
tbtr  whites.  How  often  do  the  u  Notieet  to  L'orresjxmJi'uts" 
in  the  different  journals  advise  the  beginner  not  to  use  any- 
thing bat  plain  paper  oo  account  of  this  difficulty  1  How 
many  pictures  in  our  best  exhibitions  have  this  defect !  Some 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  hyposulphite  of  «oda  bath  being  not 
fri*hly  made,  and  a  thousand  other  causes ;  bat  the  method 
I  hare  described  above  effectually  does  away  with  it.  There 
ia  not  any  tendency  to  yellowness  in  the  toning  process— 
nay,  however  yellow  and  discoloured  the  whites  are  when  the 
picture  goes  into  the  toning  bath,  they  are  effectually  and 
perfectly  whitened  in  it  daring  the  action  of  the  sola.  If 
used  as  above,  it  ia  utterly  impossible  to  avoid  bleaching  the 
white*,  aud  the  resulting  prints  are  as  good  and  brilliant  as 
those  produced  by  any  known  process. 

Then,  again,  time  ia  an  object  to  many,  and  here  this 
method  is  again  of  advantage.  Instead  of  from  SO  to  60 
minutes  which  thickly  alburucniaed  paper  takes  to  tone  in  the 
old  m&  d'or  bath,  from  3  to  &  only  are  required:  and  lastly,  as 
to  ita  permanency,  one  of  Our  best  chemists  says  "  that  it  is 
i  chemically  correct  to  tone  photographs  with  an  alkaline 
of  chloride  of  gold,  but  the  acid  gives  the  best 
'  This  I  answer  by  a  total  dissent  from  the  latter 
The  alkaline  gives,  at  least,  equal  results;  and, 
instead  of  having  many  refuse  prints  on  account  of  yellow- 
ness, there  need  not  be  a  failure,  except  by  accidents,  which 
are  not  the  results  of  any  particular  process. 

We  have  to  thank  our  correspondent  for  some  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  process  he  has  so  well  described. 
They  are  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  yellowness  in  the 

-fin. 


FOTHERGILL'S  PROCESS. 

BY  MB.  A.  KKEMB. 

Ix  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  impression  asking 
for  information  on  the  "Fotbergill  Dry  Process,"  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  sending  the  following,  feeling  convinced, 
both  from  my  own  experience  and  a  very  extensive 
correspondence  with  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  as  yet  unrivalled.  The 
u  dry  process  "  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  most  competent 
judges— and  some  of  whom  were  previously  prejudiced 
against  all  dry  processes— unsurpassed  even  by  the  wet,  more 
particularly  for  half-tone,  vigour  of  delineation,  and  the 
general  softness  of  appearance. 

The  following  essentials  should  always  be  attended  to : — 
Perfectly  clean  plates;  suitable  collodion — neither  too  con- 
tractile nor  too  powdery  ;  neutral  bath  ;  proper  amount  of 
washing,  and,  I  may  add,  perfect  drying.    I  always  prefer 
soaking  the  plates,  whether  new  or  old,  first  in  a  rather 
strong  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  and  afterwards 
in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  equal  parts  of  water, 
patting  a  piece  of  straw,  or  something  of  the  kind,  between 
each,  to  prevent  them  coming  too  closely  in  contact.  The 
bath  should  be  fully  35  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  made  with 
pare  nitrate  of  silver  slightly  and  carefully  fused,  to  remove 
all  trace  of  free  nitric  acid ;  sat  urated  with  iodide  in  the  usual 
way,  and  if  found  slightly  alkaline,  a  drop  or  two  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  every  10  ounces.  Remove  all 
dust  from  the  plate;  coat  with  collodion;  and  when  the  film  has 
well  tet,  pot  it  in  the  bath  ;  after  about  half  a  minute  move 
it  up  ana  down  occasionally  until  the  greoainess  disappears — 
in  warm  weather  this  will  be  in  a  minute  or  less,  and  longer 
according  as  temperature  is  lower  ;  remove  it  from  the  bath ; 
and  if  the  extreme  upper  end  shows  a  slight  transparency  com- 
pared with  other  parts,  the  film  has  been  sufficiently  well 
set.  Place  it  on  a  levelling  stand,  smaller  in  diameter  than 
tho  width  of  the  plate,  and  pour  lightly  on,  at  one  corner 
or  along  the  end,  for  a  stereoscopic  sized  plate  4  drachms,  and 
for  10  x  8do.  15drachmsof  filtered  ram  or  distilled  water; 
cause  it  to  flow  all  over,  from  end  to  end  and  tide  to  side— by 
inclining  the  plate  by  means  of  the  stand — well  up  to  the  edges, 
that  the  bath  may  be  equally  diluted  on  every  part  of  U.  By 


bringing  the  eye  to  a  level  with  plate,  the  operator  is  enabled 
to  see  whether  the  water  at  once  flows  over  i  t-cry  part ;  if  not, 
sufficient  impetus  must  be  given  to  the  wave  in  that  direction 
to  cause  it  to  do  so ;  continue  until  all  greariness  disappears— 
this  require*  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds  for  i 


plates,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  about  double 
time  for  10  x  8  site ;  empty  off  the  water,  and  pour  on 
sufficient  albumen  to  coat  it;  this  is  to  be  prepared  as 
'allows:— white  of  egg  10  ounces,  distilled  water  8  to 
10  ounces,  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  80  to  100  minims ; 
agitate  into  a  froth,  and  strain  for  use;  this  will  keep, 
well  corked,  for  a  week  or  two:  the  portion  required 
should  be  filtered  through  sponge  always  just  prior  to  use. 
To  insure  its  being  well  up  to  the  edge,  cause  it  to  fbDow  the 
finger  all  round  the  plate,  taking  care  that  the  Auger  ia 
perfectly  clean,  and  rests  against  the  under  part  so  as  not  to 
disturb  tho  film  on  the  surface.  After  running  the  albumen 
round  several  times,  say  for  about  half  a  minute,  empty  it 
away,  and  place  the  platein  a  dish  containing  sufficient  filtered 
rain  water  to  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch;  make  the  latter  pass  freely  backwards  and  f 
over  it  for  about  half  a  minute;  repeat  with  a 
quantity ;  take  out  the  plate,  and  pour  lightly  on  at  one 
corner,  or  along  the  end,  sufficient  water  to  pass  all  over  it. 
Place  it  on  one  corner,  on  several  thicknesses  of  blotting 
paper,  in  a  chemically  dark  place,  free  from  dust,  to  dry; 
after  it  has  thus  stood  for  about  an  hour,  a  further 
drying  by  artificial  means  has  been  found  of  essen- 
tial service,  particularly  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp; 
for  this  purpose,  the  plates  may  either  be  placed  on  an 
ordinary  water  plate,  filled  with  nearly  boiling  water, 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pri chard,  or 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cupboard,  and  a  water  bottle  filled 
with  toiling  water  placed  in  front  of  or  immediately  under, 
neath  them,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Ebbage  with  great  success, 
or  by  any  other  convenient  means,  care  being  taken  that 
tho  temperature  does  not  exceed  about  140°  Fahrenheit. 
This  has  been  termed  "  film  dryness,*'  in  a  very  excellent 
paper  on  the  Fothergill  process,  read  by  a  Mr.  Aywood. 
In  it  he  states,  that  not  only  is  sensitiveness  increased 
by  this  artificial  drying,  but  that  the  uneven  n  ess  of  sensi- 
tiveness, occasionally  experienced  from  the  plate  being  only 
surface — instead  of  film — dry  in  some  parts,  is  obviated 
by  it.  This  baa  also  been  previously  observed  by  Mr. 
Prichard  and  Mr.  Ebbage,  When  the  plates  are  finished,  they 
may  to  placed  in  the  dark  slides  or  a  tin  box,  but  on  no 
account  in  a  deal  one.  The  exposure  varies  so  considerably, 
according  to  circuinstnncea,  that  only  a  very  general  idea 
can  be  given.  One  of  our  most  successful  operators  has 
been  giving,  for  stereoscopic  pictures  with  a  single  41  inch 
focus  Tens  with  a  small  stop,  forty  and  fifty  seconds'  ex- 
posure on  general  average  subjects.  Before  developing, 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  film  with  distilled  ' 
with 

I  grain. 
...       ...       ...  3t0 

...       ...       ...  1 
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To  each  drachm  of  this  add  one  drop  of  a  33  or  35 1 
of  silver;  continue  the  developing  until  the  picture  is  well  out, 
changing  the  solution  as  of  ten  as  it  becomes  discoloured  ;  tho 
time  required  is  generally  from  three  or  four  to  ten  minutes 
with  a  high  temperature,  bat  with  a  low  one  double  that 
time,  or  even  more,  is  sometimes  required. 

Here,  I  would  draw  attention  to  an  error  many  commit 
when  practising  this  process,  via.,  over-developing,  oy  which 
many  excellent  negatives  arc  lost,  half-tones  and  sharpness 
of  detail  being  entirely  destroyed  by  it,  aud  those  very 
objectionable  contrasts  obtained.  If  the  exposure,  &c., 
has  been  correct,  the  sky  aud  high  Ughts  will  begin  to 


themselvesin  about  a  minute  or  so  after  thedeveloprngsolutioa 
is  put  on,  the  shadows  gradually  making  their  appearance  ;  as 
Boon  as  the  former  are  dark  and  opaque,  bat  not  entirely  black, 
and  the  latter  well-defined,  the  developing  may  be 
'•eidcrcd  complete. 
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Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  43  to  water  12  or  16.  Il 
a  stronger  solution  than  this  is  used,  or  cyanide  of  potaani 
the  negative  will  be  injured,  and  aim  liable  to  curl  off  w 

hare  here  endeavoured,  as  fully  as  possible,  to  give 
the  details  of  the  process,  and  will  now  explain  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  operation,  and 
commence  with  washing  the  sensitised  plate.  As  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  coagulates  albumen, 
the  object  is  to  evenly  dilute  the  bath  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate  to  a  point  that  does  not  produce  this  effect,  at  the 
same  time  going  as  little  beyond  as  possible.  This  desidera- 
tum is  arrived  at  by  using  the  prescrilied  quantity  of  water 
in  the  manner  directed,  and  wiU  explain  the  necessity  for 
the  uniform  dilution  ;  for  on  whatever  port  this  does  not  take 
place,  the  albumen  is  partly  coagulated,  and  various  lines  and 
marbly  stains  spjiear on  developing ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
water  is  used,  the  silver  left  will  be  too  little  to  form  with 
the  albumen  a  sufficiently  sensitive  film.  It  is  rather  a 
disputed  point,  whether  albumen  merely  acts  mechanically 
as  a  coating,  or  enters  into  combination  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver.  My  time  has  latterly  been  too  fully  occupied  to 
me  to  ascertain  this  by  direct  experiments,  but  there 
iny  things  that  cause  me  to  consider  the  latter  to  be 
the  case  ;  and,  taking  this  for  granted,  the  process,  as  well 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared  by  it,  an; 
explained  in  the  following  manner :— During  the 
of  the  iodide  of  silver,  when  the  plate  is  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  the  pores  of  the  collodion  are  filled  with 
the  bath ;  when  the  water  is  poured  on  for  diluting  that 
on  the  surface,  as  it  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  solu- 
tion, it  does  not,  in  the  short  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
unite  with  or  dilute  the  portion  in  the  pores;  but  when 
albumen  is  poured  on,  of  a  density  near  or  equal  to  the  silver 
solution,  and  the  latteralso  having  an  affinity  for  it,  union  takes 
place,  and  the  whole  pores  are  filled  with  a  coagulated  sensi- 
tive compound,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  the  gentle  washing 
used  for  removing  the  albumen  in  excess.  The  dark  marks 
experienced  when  developing  a  plate  that  has  had  albumen 
poured  on  before  being  properly  washed,  after  sei 
"ik  view  of  it ;  the  coagulated  seusitiv 
in  a  thin  stratum  firmly  on  the  surface,  is  not 
I  with  the  gentle  after-washing,  and  so  shows  itself 
during  development.  It  is  necessary  that  the  water  used 
for  washing  should  not,  during  any  part  of  the  process,  be 
allowed  to  fall  with  force  on  any  part  of  the  plate,  or  a  non- 
sensitive  patch  or  patches  will  appear  on  development.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  hands  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
silver  solution  when  handling  plates  with  albumen  on  them, 
and  vice  versa ;  a  good  plan  is  to  have  a  basin  of  water,  and 
dip  the  fingers  in,  and  wipe  them  after  each  part  of  the 
operation,  taking  the  precaution  to  use  one  hand  for 
handling  the  plate  when  the  silver  solution  is  on,  and  the 
other  when  albumen  is  on. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  because  I  have  entered  so  fully 
into  particulars,  that  the  process  is  tedious,  or  difficult 
in  manipulation.  I  could,  if  necessary,  show  it  to  be  the 
most  easy  and  simple  of  all  the  preservative  processes,  awl  a 
10  X  8  plate  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  perfectly  prepared 
in  three  minutes  from  the  time  of  taking  it  in  hand,  to 
placing  it  on  end  to  dry. 
Leamington,  October  19th,  1858. 


URANIUM  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BT  M.  BAUDOT. 

In  No.  8  of  this  paper  a  reference  was  made  to  the  process 
of  obtaining  uranium  proofs  employed  by  M.  Haudoy.  He 
says :— "  I  prepare  my  paper  with  the  gelatine  and  nitrate  of 
uranium,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  M. 
de  la  Blanch  ere.     After  exposure,  I  use  the  aceto- nitrate  of 


ing.  The 


nature  of  the  slide,  from  one  to  ten  minutes,  but  should  bo 
so  long,  that  thirty  to  forty  seconds  in  the  bath  above 
mentioned  should  make  the  proof  complete.  I  then  take  it 
out,  and  lay  it  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Wat*r       ...       ...    100  parts. 

Pruto-sulphate  of  iron   8 

Acetic  acul   2 

The  picture  acquires  great  vigour  in  this  bath,  and  appears, 
so  to  speak,  to  come  out  from  the  substance  of  the  paper  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  In  fact,  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
proofs  that  have  not  undergone  this  reaction,  are  only  good 
as  transparent  views— the  very  opposite  being  the  case  with 
the  pictures  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
iron  oath.  If  the  exposure  to  the  sunshine  has  been  too  pro- 
longed, it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  the  proof  slightly  on 
removing  it  from  the  silver  bath  before  submitting  it  to  the 
iron  bath.  On  coming  from  the  iron  bath,  the  proofs  have 
a  sepia  tint,  more  or  less  intense ;  they  are  darkened  by 
means  of  the  chloride  of  gold  (perchloride  of  gold,  1,  distilled 
water,  1000)  ;  washings  must  be  repeated  in  several  waters. 
The  proofs  presented  to  the  French  Society  have  no  other 
object  than  to  show  the  results  of  this  process,  which,  better 
than  any  other,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  action  of  tho  iron  bath  being  rather  rapid,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  dish  full  of  water  beside  it,  in  which 
to  plunge  the  print  when  it  has  acquired  sufficient  vigour. 
This  point  should  be  a  little  exceeded  when  it  is  intended  to 
submit  it  to  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  gold." 


Critical  Uotirts. 

A  Guide  to  painting  Photographic  Portrait*,  frc.  By  A.  N. 
Rim 'ii  i  .  Third  Edition.  London:  J.  Barnard,  339, 
Oxford-street. 

The  subject  of  tinting  or  colouring  photographs  is  one 
which  will  doubtless  interest  the  great  majority  of  our 
rs,  as  most  photographers  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
delighted  by  some  choice  specimen  of  colouring,  or 
sted  by  an  unnatural  daub,  in  which  the  only  thing 


disgusted 

which  the  painter  accomplished  was,  to  lose  the  resemblanocT 
In  tinting  photographs,  too  much  caution  cannot  bo 
observed  in  preserving  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness,  the  one 
thing  to  which  all  else  should  be  subservient ;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  very  pretty  pictures,  but  with 
the  fatal  fault  of  being  unlike,  are  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
and  are  too  often  admired.  As  far  as  light  and  shade 
are  concerned,  the  painter  cannot  hope  to  improve  upon 
the  photograph ;  he  has  only  to  supply  tliat  in  which  our  art 
is  deficient  —  colour,  and  the  stone-like  picture  becomes 
life-like.  These  remarks  are  occasioned  by  the  issue  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  above  little  work,  containing  a 
complete  description  of  the  different  processes,  viz.,  water 
colour,  powder  colour,  oil  colour,  &c.  The  work  contains 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper ;  for  making  tho 
different  tints  required;  for  the  use  of  the  photographic 
water  colours;  a  few  hints  on  dry  tinting;  and  brief  in- 
structions on  oil  painting.  It  is  written  clearly,  and  con- 
tains explicit  directions  as  to  the  modo  of  procedure,  from 
the  taking  of  the  photograph  to  the  finishing  stroke  of  tho 
pencil.  A  scries  of  diagrams  accompany  the  work,  showing 
many  of  the  different  tints  required,  and  the  shadow  colours 
passing  over  them,  illustrating  the  effect  of  glazing ;  also, 
the  compounded  flesh  colours. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising  columns  for 
particulars  of  the  photographic  water  colours,  which  have 
been  prepared  as  an  accompaniment  to  this  little  work. 
The  box  consists  of  twenty-one  of  the  most  useful  tinte.  In 
the  case  of  the  artist  who  has  but  Uttle  time  to  devote  exclu- 
sively to  colouring,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest 
bath  used  for  negative  proofs  upon  paper,  for  develop-  value,  as  he  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  the  appropriate  tinte 
to  the  sun  varies,  according  to  the],  for  his  work,  which  will  obviate  the  loss  of  tf  me  occasioned  by 
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the  mixture  of  several  colours,  the  combination  of  which,  also, 
requires  experience  and  knowledge;  and  the  profewional 
colorist,  though  he  may  not  find,  perhaps,  all  the  tints  he 

rhich  he  cannot  easily  dis- 


NAT  TBI  OF  TUB  METALS. 

Mercury  is  a  metal  which,  unlike  others,  requires  no  heat 
to  fuse  it :  indeed,  except  under  artificial  circumstances,  we 
only  we  it  in  a  liquid  form.  It  can,  however,  be  solidified 
by  reducing  it  to  a  very  low  temperature — a  circumstance 
which  occurs  spontaneously  in  Siberia  in  the  winter,  as  well 
as  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  solid  it  may 
be  cot  with  a  knife,  and  is  very  slightly  malleable.  The 
temperature  at  which  it  freezes  is  40°  below  sera,  and  at 
660°  above  it  it  boils  and  evaporates.  Its  volatility,  how* 
ever,  is  such  that  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphero  at  ordinary 
temperatures  it  gives  off  vapours ;  as  may  be  easily  demon - 
ft  rated  by  placing  a  piece  of  gold  over  mercury,  in  which 
situation  it  will  Bpeedily  whiten,  from  the  combination  of 
the  vapours  of  the  mercury  with  the  gold,  for  which  metal  it 
has  a  great  affinity :  so  great  indeed  that,  when  combined,  they 
can  only  be  separated  by  submitting  the  metals  to  a  high 
temperature,  when  the  mercury  is  volatilised.  It  combines 
with  oxygen  in  two  portions,  forming  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  mercury,  the  latter  of  which,  composed  of  8  parts  of 
oxygen  to  100  of  the  metal,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  it 
fur  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen.  It 
combines  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  the  lesser  combi- 
nation producing  the  chlorine  commonly  known  as  calomel, 
which  is  formed  of  18  parts  of  chlorine  to  100  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  other,  composed  of  86  parts  of  chlorine  to  100  of 
the  metal,  producing  the  bichloride  of  mercury — generally 
denominated  corrosive  sublimate — which  is  uieJ  in  photo- 
graphic operations  for  whitening  direct  positives  on  glass. 
The  principal  use  of  mercury  in  photography  is  to  develop 
daguerrean  plates  ;  which  is  accomplished  by  heating  the 
mercury  to  a  temperature  of  about  140°,  when  it  gives  off 
vapours  which  settle  upon  the  plate,  and  the  picture 


wo 


Platinum  is  a  metal  which  possesses  many  qualities  that 
raid  render  it  extremely  useful  in  photographic  manipu- 
lations, but  its  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  make  its 
employment  inadmissible  in  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  of 
the  most  use,  vix.,  in  the  formation  of  utensils  which  would 
be  alike  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold,  or  by  almost  any 
chemical  agents,  aqua  rtqia  excepted.  Platinum,  dissolved 
in  this  liquid  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a 
gentle  tire,  yields  a  reddish  brown  salt  in  crystals;  this  is 
the  bichloride  of  platinum — which,  as  it  attracts  moisture 
from  the  sir,  should  be  kept  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle. 
The  bichloride  of  platinum  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
hloride  of  gold  in  toning  pictures.  M.  de  Caranza 
of  the  first  who  employed  this  substance  for  the 
purpose,  and  his  method  will  be  found  described  at  length 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  of 
1 856.  There  is  a  form  of  this  metal  which  is  termed  spongy 
platinum,  which,  on  account  of  its  singular  properties,  we 
will  describe  here,  although  it  does  not  bear  directly  on 
photography.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — A 
piece  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  to  this 
solution  is  added  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  precipitate  anything.  The  precipitate 
must  be  collected  by  filtering,  and  washed  in  water,  and  then 
dried  in  the  air.  A  little  of  this  powder  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  becomes  incandescent ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  can  be  used  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of 
it  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  orifice  of  a  tube  through 
which  hydrogen  is  pawed,  and  a  jet  of  this  gas  being 


directed  upon  it,  it  becomes  red-hot,  and 
hydrogen.   This  may  be  done,  with  a  like 
times,  but  eventually  the  sponge  ceases  to 
(lb  &J  continued.) 
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Acetate  of  Link, — is  formed  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate of  litne  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It 
crystallises  in  silky  needles  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  effloresce  partially  in  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  This  salt  has  been  recommended  by  M. 
Le  Gray,  as  an  addition  to  the  gallic  acid  bath  for 
developing  paper  negatives  :  it  causes  the  picture  to 
develop  very  rapidly.  Addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to 
water  admits  of  a  larger  quantity  of  gallic  acid  being 
dissolved  iu  it.  If  added  in  too  large  quantities  in 
proportion  to  the  gallic  acid,  the  decomposition  will  be 
too  rapid,  and  tho  pictures  will  darken  all  over. 

Acetate  of  Lead, — is  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
by  acting  upon  metallic  lead  or  its  oxide  with  vinegar. 
Tho  crude  product  is  purified  by  solution  in  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  and  crystallised.  It  is  usually 
met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  confused  mass 
of  crystals  resembling  loaf  sugar  ;  this  and  the  slightly 
sweet  taste  which  it  possesses,  have  given  rise  to  its 
common  name  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  dissolves  freely  in 
water,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  carefully  examined 
the  photographic  properties  of  its  solution,  both  in  the 
jwsitive  and  negative  processes.  If  used  strong,  in 
conjunction  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  calotype  process,  it  has  the  pi-opcrty  of 
increasing  somewhat  the  sensitiveness.  Further  ex- 
periments however,  are,  necessary  before  it  can  be 
decided  whether  the  advantages  attending  it*  use  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  other  disadvantages.  The 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  pyrognllic  acid  de- 
veloping solution  used  in  the  collodion  process,  causes 
the  pictures  to  be  of  a  purplish  tinge.  Mr.  Hunt  states 
that  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and, 
when  dry,  washed  over  with  a  Deutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  becomes  brownish-yellow,  and  acquires 
a  slight  though  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  light.  Tho 
first  action  of  light  has  rather  the  effect  of  whitening 
the  paper  by  discharging  the  original  colour,  and  causing 
it  to  become  a  pale  gray  tint,  which  by  further  expo- 
sure increases  to  a  dark  slate  colour.  If,  however,  it 
be  removed  from  the  light  when  not  darker  than  a 
moderate  ash  gray,  and  held  in  a  current  of  steam,  the 
part  acted  on  by" the  light  immediately  darkens  to  a 
deep  purple.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  lias  a  similar 
effect.  Acetate  of  lead  has  also  been  recommended  a<* 
an  addition  to  the  gallic  acid  developing  solution  in 
the  paper  process,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  development ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  stain  the 
paper.  Acetate  of  lead  is  also  used  in  conjunction 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  form  a  colon-ring  bath  for 
positives  on  paper  ;  its  action  will  be  explained  under 
that  head. 

Acetate  of  lead  in  conjunction  with  gallic  acid  forms 
one  of  the  most  powerful  developing  agents  for  collodion 
negatives.    By  its  means  a  collodion  plate  which  has 


received  only  half  the  exposure  necessary  to  be  given 
when  pyrogallic  acid  is  employed,  may  be  developed 
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into  an  intense  uegatim  The  process  is  the  invention 
of  M.  Frank,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  collodion  and 
rendered  sensitive  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  to  be  exposed 
in  the  camera  for  about  half  the  ordinary  time  of  ex- 
posure ;  on  removing  it  to  the  dark  room,  pour  over  it 
a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  have  been  added,  to  make 
it  flow  better  over  the  plate.  Then  put  into  the  de- 
veloping glass  about  six  or  eight  drops  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  (strength  about  30  or  40  grains  to  the 
ounce)  and  pour  the  gallic  acid  which  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate  back,  so  as  to  mix  the  two  solutions 
together;  these  will  become  milky,  when  pour  the 
mixture  back  over  the  plate,  and  the  development  will 
commence  at  once,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
will  have  attained  the  intensity  requisite  for  a  good 
negative. 

(To  be  enntinued.) 
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V. — TIIK  PARK  ROOM. 

Q.  What  do  photographers  mean  by  the  u  dark  room  ?  " 

A.  They  apply  the  term,  "  dark  room,"  to  the  place  in 
which  most  of  their  chemical  preparations  are  conducted, 
and  from  which  it  is  necetsary  to  exclude  the  light. 

Q.  Muht  all  light  be  excluded? 

A.  It  is  only  necessary  to  exclude  the  chemical  rays  of 
light — namely,  those  whose  influence  would  act  upou  the 
prepared  surfaces  used  in  photographic  operations. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible  to  exclude  the  chemical  rays  if  light 
is,  iu  any  degree,  admitted  ? 

A.  Light,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  compound,  and  not 
simple.  A  ray  of  white  light  not  only  contains  seven 
colours,  as  exhibited  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  contains  three 
distinct  principles — namely,  heat,  light,  and  actinism,  or 
that  principle  by  which  chemical  effects  are  produced.  We 
may  admit  to  any  place  the  illuminating  power  of  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude,  its  chemical  influence.  This 
is  done  by  making  the  light  to  pass  through  a  medium  which 
will  not  transmit  the  actinic  rays. 

Q.  What  medium  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose? 

A.  Orange-coloured  glass.  A  piece  of  orange-coloured 
glass,  about  a  foot  square,  will  admit  sufficient  light  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  by  no 
chink  or  hole  white  light  is  admitted. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  equally  safe,  and  more  simple,  to 
exclude  the  solar  light  altogether,  and  conduct  the  chemical 
preparations  by  artificial  light? 

A.  This  may  be  done,  but  it  is  less  secure  and  leas  con- 
venient than  the  plan  already  named.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  actinic  influence  in  artificial  light ;  and  the 
obscure,  unsteady,  and  insufficient  light  given  by  a  candle 
or  lamp,  b  likely  to  occasion  more  trouble  and  annoyance : 
whereas  the  bght  admitted  through  an  orange -coloured 
glass  is  steady,  and,  as  the  eye  soon  becomes  accustomed  to 
tbo  semi-obscurity  which  it  gives  to  the  room,  the  operation 
may  bo  conducted  w  it  h  facility. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  dark  room  ? 

A.  This  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  operator.  It 
should  neither  be  so  small  as  to  inconvenience  his  operations, 
nor  too  large  to  render  everything  readily  accessible.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  sought  is,  a  room  which  will  admit  of  your 
operating  with  freedom,  arranging  your  materials  me- 
thodically, and  from  which  the  light  can  bo  effectually 
excluded. 

Q.  Will  not  tho  light  enter  by  the  door  ? 

A.  A  thick  curtain,  running  on  a  rod  with  riii;,-*,  should 


be  placed  just  within  the  entrance,  and  drawn  across  im- 
mediately the  door  is  closed. 

Q.  What  other  adaptation  is  required? 

A.  The  room  should  be  fitted  up  conveniently  with  a  tabl  i 
on  which  the  preparation  may  be  conducted,  and  withshclvea 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  materiala  It  is  best  to  set  aside 
one  portion  of  the  room  for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive 
surfaces,  and  another  for  tbe  developing  process.  Method  in 
this  respect  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

Q.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  ljave  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  very  essential,  especially  in  the  developing 
process ;  and,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  room  chosen  for  tluu 
operation  should  bo  fitted  with  a  water  Up,  sink,  waste  pipe, 
&c. 

Q.  Ta  tho  water  used  in  the 
fixing  proofs,  of  any  subsequent  use  ? 

A.  As  it  necessarily  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  bad  economy  to  throw  it  away ;  tho 
silver  is  precipitated  by  the  reducing  agent*,  and  Bettlta  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessels  employed,  so  that  it  is  easily 
removable. 

Q.  May  the  same  vessels  be  used  for  different  purposes  ? 

A.  Each  glass,  each  funnel,  each  wash-tray,  should  be 
employed  for  one  purpose  only.  And  everything  in  your 
laboratory  should  be  distinctly  labelled. 

Q.  What  apparatus  is  required  in  tho  dark  room  ? 

A.  Tliis,  of  course,  depends  on  the  process  you  adopt ;  but 
earthenware  dishes,  or  gutta-percha  trays,  glass  funnels, 
measuring  glasses,  apothecaries'  scales  and  weights,  glass 
stirring  rods,  and  a  good  supply  of  chemicals  are  essential. 
Everything  must  bo  kent  iu  good  order  :  all  your  chemicals 
ready  to  your  hand,  all  your  apparatus  scrupulously  chaui. 
Photography  will  yield  no  satisfactory  result  to  a  careless  or 
indifferent  operator.  The  art  demands  tho 
method,  nicety,  and  cleanliness. 

(To  fa  »*ftW) 


Corrtsponoena. 

PORTABLE  OAMKRA  AND  DEVXLOPIKG  BOX.* 

Tkh  dark  chamber  Fig.  3  (section}  is  a  box  made  of 
deal  (say  J  inch  thick).  The  back 
and  front  pieces  are  5J  inches  wide, 
the  side  pieces  '2  inches,  and  made  to 
screw  on  to  the  ends  of  tbe  back  and 
front  pieces ;  all  are  4  inches  high, 
and  out  out  at  the  bottom  aa  at  a  ft, 
Fig.  3,  so  that  when  put  together 
they  form  the  projection  (b)  to  fit 
into  the  cell  at  the  top  of  the  camera, 
and  also  to  fit  the  baths.  The  flange, 
jfl  S  a,  rests  on  the  camera  and  bath  box, 
and  helps  to  exclude  the  light  Inside 
the  box  at  C  are  deep  grooves  cut  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wood  for  the  shutter  a  to  slide  into,  to 
exclude  the  light  when  the  dark  chamber  is  out  of  the  camera 
or  bath  box.  The  centre  of  each  side  of  the  box  (dark 
chamber)  must  have  a  V  groove  fitted  corresponding  with 
the  centre  of  tbe  cell  in  the  camera,  when  placed  in  it,  for 
the  plates  to  slide  in.  Covering  the  box  is  a  black  silk  bag 
lined  with  yellow  silk,  which  must  be  long  enough,  beyond 
the  top  of  the  box,  to  contain  the  plate  when  it  is  drawn  up 
and  rests  on  the  closed  shutter  S  (see  fig.  3).  The  lower  edge 
of  that  part  of  tho  box  which  goes  into  the  baths  should  bo 
well  varnished  with  f/nrtl  varnish,  or  covered  with  a  thin 

>«*  aUo. 


layer  of  marine  glue;  the  grooves  also.  The  modus  operandi 
is  as  follows :  Having  spread  on  the  ground  a  square  of  the 
black  glased  cloth  lined  with  white,  to  keep  all  the  apparatus 

i  p.  90. 
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io  view,  and  to  cover  it  in  case  of  rain.    Having  token  oat 
the  plate  box,  I  screw  the  camera  on  to  tho  tripod  stand 
through  a  bole  in  the  case ;  then  slide  in  the  thin  piece  of  wood 
(tj).  and  pat  the  piece  (5)  into  its  place,  screw  in  the 
lenses  and  place  tho  focusing  glass  through  the  cell  in  the 
camera,  so  that  the  back  of  it  touches  the  raised  back  of  (5). 
Having  focussed  the  object,  take  out  the  glass  and  slide  in 
the  back  shutter.   Then  take  the  baths  out  of  the  box,  put 
the  clamps  into  the  lit),  and  reverse  the  box.    The  baths  are 
then  pat  into  their  respective  cells,  and  the  tops  lightly  put 
over  to  protect  the  contents  from  dust.    Then  take  a  mate 
from  the  plate  box  and  sliding  it  into  the  "  dark  chamber  " 
(which  should  have  a  mark  on  the  silk  to  show  the  front), 
fasten  it  with  the  clip  (9),  the  end  is  then  pushed  out  of  the 
r,  and  having  been  wiped  quite  clean,  the  collodion 
1  on  and  the  chamber  immediately  placed  in  the  bath 
S."  When  the  phte  is  sensitised  it  is  drawn  up  and  the 
shutter  closed.    Then  placing  it  in  the  cut  or  cell  in  the  top 
of  the  camera  the  plate  is  pushed  down  to  touch  the  back  of 
the  piece  (5)  (which  can  he  felt) ;  it  is  then  exposed,  and 
after  being  drawn  up,  and  the  shutter  closed,  the  chamber  is 
then  placed  in  the  bath  D.    When  the  plate  is  developed, 
which  should  be  almost  immediately  if  the  baths  are  in  good 
working  order,  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  it 
up  again,  but  the  clip  must  be  removed  and  the  chamber 
taken  out  of  the  bath,  leaving  the  plate  in  it.    If  found  not 
sufficiently  developed  it  maybe  returned  to  the  bath,  resting 
the  top  against  the  plate  to  keep  out  dust.    I  find  no  pre- 
judicial change  takes  place  after  development,  though 
examined  in  the  sunlight  before  fixing.    The  plate  is  then 
washed,  fixed  with  the  hypo.,  well  washed,  and  returned  to 
the  plate  box,  collodion  end  upwards.    If  plenty  of  water  be 
not  at  hand,  the  fixing  may  be  deferred,  but  the  developer 
must  be  washed  off.   The  collodion  used  should  have  been 
ioliaed  some  time,  as  it  gives  denser  negatives  than  fresh 
collodion ;  two  drops  of  pure  glycerine  should  be  added  to 
each  ounce.    The  silver  bath  should  consist  of  30  grains 
fused  nitrate  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
oath  must  be  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  by  immersing 
a  plate  coated  on  both  sides  with  freshly  iodized  col- 
lodion, leaving  it  in  the  bath  all  night.    The  developer 
30  grains  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  4  grains  citric  acid 
to  the  ounce  distilled  water.    It  is  most  important  that  the 
silver  bath  should  be  kept  strictly  neutral.    If  at  all  acid 
the  negatives  will  be  thai  and  streaky.    It  should  be  tested 
with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  if  found  to  redden  the  paper,  it 
mutt  be  neutralised  by  adding  one  minim  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  distilled  water  to  each  ounce 
of  the  bath,  or  less  if  only  slightly  acid.    The  baths  must  be 
filtered  till  quite  clear.    Both  baths  should  be  filtered  occa- 
sionally, and  when  going  any  distance,  the  liquids  might  be 
carried  in  bottles  holding  a  couple  of  ounces  more  than 
required  for  the  baths,  which  should  not  be  filled  for  use 
higher  than  will  cover  the  scratch  across  the  plate,  otherwise 
the  bottom  of  tho  dark  chamber  would  touch  the  liquid, 
which  it  is  better  it  should  not  do.    Both  ends  of  the  plate 
may  be  made  available  by  covering  the  finished  negative 
with  gutta  percba  dissolved  in  benzole,  care  being  taken  not 
to  $lUle  the  clip  off  when  removing  it. 
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Sib. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not  exclude  from 
the  ••  Photographic  News"  matter  of  general  interest,  even 
although  it  does  not  point  out  the  superiority  (often  imagi- 
nary) of  one  process  over  another,  or  the  relative  advantages 
or  disad vantages  of  the  dry  collodion  process.  Of  course,  as  a 
photographer,  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  these 
subjects;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  find  so  much 
matter  for  serious  reflection  in  the  "  Photographic  New*," 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  my  mind  to  turn  to  the  narratives  of  per- 
sonal experience  which  occasionaUy  appear  in  it.  Besides,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  an  advantage  is  derived  from  publishing 


papers,  apart  from  the  mere  pleasure  which  your 
readers  may  derive  from  their  perusal.  They  encourage  a  man 
to  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  views  of  beautiful 
scenery  or  monuments,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  induce  him  to  content 
himself  with  obtaining  pictures  which,  if  they  were  less 
interesting,  would  have  tne  recommendation  of  being  more 
accessible,  when  he  feels  that,  if  be  has  anything  to  say, 
there  is  a  channel  open  to  him,  by  means  of  which  be  may 
address  thousands  of  more  or  less  interested  people,  instead 
of  those  alone,  whom  he  meets  by  his  own  fireside. 
I  have  myself  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  with 


camera ;  not  simply  with  the  object  of  obtaining  pb 
graphs,  but  somctunes  on  business  which  rendered  the  pos- 
session of  the  camera  of  great  value  to  me ;  and,  on  other 


for  pleasure,  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
power  of  bringing  away  pictures  of  the  more  striking  scenes 
I  visited.  Indeed,  there  are  few  portions  of  the  continent 
with  which  I  am  not  more  or  less  familiar ;  and  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  note-book, 

r've  your  readers  some  account  of  a  few  of  my  wanderings, 
do  not  imagine  that  they  will  be  read  with  the  same  inte- 
rest as  those  of  your  Algerine  correspondent,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  being  on  comparatively  untrodden  ground: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shall  not  be  mere  catalogues  of 
collodions,  papers,  and  processes.  It  is  somewhere  related 
of  a  Scotchman,  that  he  wrote  a  part  of  a  tragedy,  and  took 
it  to  Garrick  for  his  opinion ;  who  returned  it  to  the  author, 
and  advised  him  not  to  finish  it,  as  his  talent  did  not  be  in 
that  way.  The  author  took  the  advice,  and  went  home  and 
wrote  the  two  first  acts  of  a  comedy ;  which  he  hastened  to 
submit  to  Garrick,  thinking  that  he  must  be  successful  this 
time,  but  was  again  told  that  his  talent  did  not  lie  that  way ; 
upon  which  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, — "  Why, 
David,  didn't  you  tell  me  that  my  talents  did  not  lie  in 
tragedy?"  "  ies;"  rephed  Garrick,  "but  I  did  not  say 
they  lay  in  comedy."  "  Oh !  but, —  exclaimed  the  Scotch- 
man, "  if  they  don't  ho  there,  where  the  de'il  do  they  lie, 
mon?"  Now  I  do  not,  like  the  North  Briton,  imagine  that 
I  have  any  particular  talent  for  the  grave  or  the  gay ;  but  I 
merely  propose  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  what  I  saw  and 


did  most  interesting  to  me,  on  my  photographic  I 

About  four  yearn  ago  I  supplied  myself  with  an  ample 
stock  of  necessaries  for  all  photographic  purposes,  and  left 
England,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  going  to  Hungary ; 
but,  with  ample  time  at  my  disposal,  to  visit  any  places  of 
interest  on  the  road.  My  first  photographs  were  made  at 
Bruges ;  almost  every  street  of  which  contains  a  building  or 
buildings  capable  of  tempting  one  to  pitch  the  camera.  It 
has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  number  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds, who  swarm  about  you  at  the  railway  station,  and 
insist  upon  showing  you  the  town,  and  who  can  easily  be 
made  available  for  transporting  the  materials  requisite  to 
enable  you  to  gratify  the  temptation.  1  would,  however, 
advise  any  photographer  who  may  follow  my  example,  to 
adopt  the  same  precautions  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
solutions  as  I  did.  I  had  every  bottle  carefully  cased  in 
gutta  percha,  rising  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  botUe, 
and  with  a  sliding  cover  of  tho  same  material,  both  of  a 
sufficient  thickness  to  preserve  tho  bottles  from  damage, 
whether  tossing  about  m  a  railway  carrage,  or  in  the  care- 
less hands  of  a  porter ;  and,  even  in  the  event  of  a  bottle 
being  broken,  little,  if  any,  of  the  solution  could  escape. 

The  whole  of  the  bottles,  camera,  &c,  fitted  closely  into  a 
strong  leather  case,  like  a  portmanteau,  with  straps,  by 
means  of  which  it  could  be  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  mule, 
or  fitted  to  a  man's  shoulders.  I  may  here  remark,  that 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  cause  vexation  to  a  man  who  proposes 
to  make  a  photographic  tour  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent as  the  possession  of  one  of  those  so  called  portable 
cameras,  so  limited  in  its  capacity  that  an  accident  to  one  of 
the  bottles  (irreparable  in  such  a  case)  may  effectually  destroy 
all  possibility  of  his  carrying  out  his  iutenrton.  After 
all,  the  portability  is  only  a  question  of  degree;  if  you 
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carry  it  yourself  it  becomes  heavy  before  you  have  gone  half 
a  mile,  and  if  you  hire  a  man  to  carry  it  for  you,  it  may  just 
as  well  be  ten  pounds  heavier.  Certainly  where  a  man  ia  in 
the  habit  of  "taking  his  camera  in  his  hand,  and  sallying 
forth  in  search  of  the  picturesque,"  as  a  recent  photographic 
publication  has  it,  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  aa  far  as  possible ;  but 
this  appears  to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  plan  I  have  almost  always  adopted  has  been,  to  visit 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hotel  or  inn  where  I  have  been 
staying,  and  mark  the  spots  which  interested  me  most ;  and 
then  one  day  with  the  camera  has  generally  enabled  me  to 
get  all  the  views  worth  having ;  and,  as  I  generally  hired  a 
horse  to  carry  my  apparatus,  1  have  been  able,  by  starting 
in  the  morning,  to  take  views  nearly  twenty 
i  apart  on  the  same  day.  Another  advantage  attending 
this  plan  was,  that  1  knew  exactly  where  water  was  to  be 
found;  which,  as  I  almost  invariably  use  wet  collodion, 
some  advantage. 

I  dare  say  most  travelling  photographers  have  adopted  a 
similar  contrivance  for  carrying  water  under  similar  circum- 
stances; but,  in  case  any  of  your  readers  may  not,  I 
will  just  mention  that,  before  leaving  England  I  got  made 
for  me  a  strong  waterproof  bag,  or  rather  bottle,  capable 
of  holding  a  gallon  of  water ;  a  narrow  strap  round  the 
mouth  effectually  prevented  the  escape  of  the  liquid,  and  a 
second  strap  and  buckle  served  to  suspend  it.  In  this  way 
I  could  either  take  enough  water  to  last  me  all  day ;  or  just 
sufficient  to  serve  until  I  reached  a  spot  where  I  could  obtain 
a  fresh  supply.  Perhaps,  while  on  the  subject,  I  may  as 
well  say  that  my  tent  is  one  of  my  own  invention ;  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  infinitely  better  than  those  in  general  use.  In 
the  first  place,  I  abandoned  the  tripod,  and  instead  thereof, 
I  substituted  an  upright  hollow  cylinder  of  brass,  jointed 
like  a  fishing  rod,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  joint, 
which  works  up  and  down  like  the  tubo  of  a  telescope,  and 
is  fixed  at  any  height  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  bottom 
joint  was  furnished  with  a  spike  about  five  inches  long,  for 
thrusting  in  the  ground;  and  the  top  joint  had  five  thin 
iron  arms,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  its  summit  when 
in  use,  but  which  coukl  be  lowered,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  umbrella,  when  not  in  use.  From  tho  sides  of 
two  of  these  arms  there  hung  two  fiat  pieces  of  iron,  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  curved  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  slide  under  two  flat  staples  at  the  Bides 
of  the  camera,  which  was  thus  held  in  a  perfectly  firm  and 
immoveable  position.*  Tho  tent  covering  was  a  voluminous 
mackintosh  wrapper,  lined  throughout  with  a  light  yellow 
woollen  material.  When  I  used  it  as  a  wrapper,  the  lower 
part  was  looped  up,  but  when  I  used  it  as  a  tent,  this  was 
let  down,  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by  thin  steel  pegs 
attached  to  the  tent,  about  four  inches  from  the  bottom. 
The  advantages  of  this  tent  were,  lightness,  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  put  together,  its  usefulness  when  not  in 
use  as  a  tent,  and  its  greater  capaciousness  when  in  use  as 
such.  Ihavespentin  it,  in  company  of  two  friends,  many  hours 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  rain,  which  was  descending 
in  torrents;  and  perhaps  some  who  read  these  lines  may 
remember  when  they,  four  in  number,  were  indebted  to  a 
photographer's  tent,  in  the  lower  Pyrenees,  for  two  hours' 
shelter  from  a  storm,  which  would  have  drenched  them  to 
the  skin  in  two  minutes.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
spent  the  night  in  it,  from  preference ;  in  order  to  avoid  the 
nasty,  close-smelling,  vermin-haunted  bedroom  of  an  Italian 
road-aide  public- house.  Nor  is  it  vermin  alone  one  has 
to  dread  in  these  places ;  I  slept,  quite  recently,  in  a  room  at 
an  inn  where  a  guest  had  first  stabbed  the  landlord,  and 
then  thrown  his  body  out  of  window.  The  occurrence  was 
a  strange  one.    The  guest  had  been  drinking  freely,  and 

he  had  in 
landlord, 


n   otion^r    win  .        x  \\v.    jjumii    imui    uw  u    vai  inaiii^  III 

had  foolishly  shown  a  considerable  sum  of  money  b 
his  rxMseasion ;  whieh  so  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  1 


that  he  arranged  with  his  son  to  murder  him,  and  throw  his 
body  out  of  window ;  the  son's  share  in  the  transaction  was 
to  be  limited  to  the  digging  the  grave,  and  burying  the 
body.    From  some  cause  or  other  the  intended  victim  be- 
came suspicious  of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  his  host,  and 
determined  on  going  to  bed  without  undressing.  About 
midnight  he  woke  out  of  a  light  doze,  and  saw  a  dark  figure 
stealing  towards  his  bedside,  in  whose  hand  he  could  distin- 
guish the  glimmering  of  what  he  took  to  be  a  knife.  With- 
out waiting  to  be  attacked,  he  sprang  from  the  bed  upon 
the  would-be  assassin,  wrenched  the  dagger  from  his  hand, 
and,  without  a  word  being  uttered  by  either  of  them,  the 
landlord  sunk  to  the  ground,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  his 
own  weapon.   Fearful  that  there  might  be  others  not  far  off 
waiting  to  assist  in  his  removal,  the  guest  crept  quietly  to 
the  wiudow,  and  opened  it,  with  the  intention  of  dropping 
down  and  making  his  escape ;  but  the  moment  he  openedthe 
window,  he  heard  a  man  who  was  beneath  it  tell  him  to 
make  haste  and  throw  the  body  out,  as  the  grave  was  quite 
ready.    Taking  the  hint,  he  went  to  the  bed,  drew  tho 
sheet-  off,  and  wrapped  the  dead  body  of  the  landlord  in 
them  very  carefully,  and  then  lowered  it  out  of  window  into 
the  arms  of  the  son.    His  next  step  was  to  walk  quietly  to 
the  street  door  and  let  himself  out,  and  then  to  hasten  to 
the  police  station,  where  he  related  what  hail  happened,  and 
was  accompanied  back  to  the  inn  by  a  party  of  the  police, 
who  found  the  son  in  the  very  act  of  throwing  the  dirt  in 
the  hole  upon  his  own  father's  body.    He  was  compelled  to 
dig  tho  body  out,  and  was  directed  to  open  the  sheets; 
when,  to  his  horror  and  consternation,  he  found  that  he  had 
got  the  wrong  man.    He  confessed  the  plot  at  once,  but  had 
not  been  hanged  when  I  was  there.    Accidents  of  this  sort 
are  rare,  as  far  as  we  know;  but  when  we  consider  how 
many  families  there  are,  ouc  of  whose  members  has  disap- 
peared, and  been  no  more  heard  of,  the  thought  naturally 
suggests  itself — what  has  become  of  them?  I  would  therefore 
advise  any  photographer  who  proposes  making  a  solitary 
trip  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  continent,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  revolver  as  a  means  of  protection.    It  occu- 
pies little  space,  and  is  "  material  guarantee  "  for  the  safety 
of  one's  property.    1  have  never  found  it  necessary  yet  to 
make  use  of  mine ;  and,  indeed,  1  am  afraid  that  whatever 
danger  I  was  in,  1  should  not  have  the  heart  to  take  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature.    It  is  possible,  though,  that  the 
sight  of  it  may  have  saved  me  from  the  necessity  of  using  it, 
for  when  I  have  found  myself  in  a  solitary  glen,  I  have 
always  displayed  it  conspicuously  to  any  ruffianly-looking 
fellow  I  may  have  observed  approaching ;  and  I  have  met 
with  a  few  under  such  circumstances.    Such  risks  as  these, 
however,  are  not  worth  a  thought,  in  comparison  with  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  visiting  foreign  countries  with 
the  camera.    Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  have 
been  owing  to  my  travelling  with  that  instrument.    It  has 
been  a  passport  to  many  a  drawing-room  in  country  houses, 
which,  otherwise,  I  should  never  have  seen;  and  on  no 
occasion  when  I  have  desired  to  take  a  view  of  an  antique 
chftteau,  and  have  sent  in  my  card  to  the  proprietor  with  a 
polite  request  to  that  effect,  have  I  been  refused ;  and,  no 
Bricnce  resembles  that  of  other  photographers 
In  these  cases  it  is  an  advautage 
Viator. 


doubt,  my  experience 
among  my  countrymen.  In 
to  be  alone,  and  a  foreigner. 


•We  may  |KM«IMy 
'   t'e  earnta-uaa 
'  Vurok  » 


the  ehoire 


Tub  "Pabfait"  Stereoscope.  —  We  have  recently  had 
submitted  to  us  a  stereoscope  bearing  the  above  title ;  and 
though,  in  these  days  of  progress,  it  would  be  rather  rash  for  u« 
to  say  that  it  really  is  perfect,  yet  it  so  far  surpasses  an;  that  we 
have  seen  in  tho  matter  of  portability  and  compactness,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  tho  best  in  those 
respects  vet  invented:  for  more  complete  particulars  neaUMl 
refer  to  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

Tub  Daily  New*  announces  that  Nodar,  tho  well-known 
French  photographer,  is  about  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paris 
from  a  balloon,  by  means  of  tho  camera. 
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XOBTH    LONDON    PFiOTOORAPniC  ASSOCIATION,  MYDDELTON 
BALL,  ISLINGTON. — WEDNEBDAY,  OCTOBER  27TH,  1858. 

Mb.  Babbeb  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Causes  or  Failure  in  the 
Oxymel  Process."  He  used  three  vertical  baths— one  for  the 
nitrate,  another  for  the  washing,  and  another  for  the  oxymel ; 
and  in  the  last  only  he  traced  a  failure.  In  one  case,  it  con- 
tained iron,  producing  a  misty,  foggy  development,  which  might 
be  increased  in  intensity  to  any  amount ;  but  the  picture  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  buried  beneath  it.  Whether  that  emanated 
from  impurity  in  the  charcoal  used  for  bleaching  the  honey,  or 
ma  contained  in  the  gutta  percha  of  the  nitrate  bath,  he  failed 
to  discover,  though  he  discovered  an  excrescence  of  nietellio 
silver  on  one  part  of  the  nitrate  bath  ;  thus  proving  the  pre- 
tence of  a  base  metal.  By  both  changing  the  bath  and  abolish  - 
in;  the  use  of  charcoal,  ho  got  over  that  difficulty.  Tho 
ordinary  source  of  iron  in  the  oxymel  arises,  Mr.  Barber  sayg, 
from  making  it  in  an  iron  boiler  imperfectly  tinned.  Mr.  B.'s 
method  is  first  to  mix  some  chalk  with  water,  then  add  it 
to  the  honey,  and  boil ;  after  which  turn  it  into  a  deep  vessel, 
icd  when  cold,  pour  off  from  the  grosser  sediment.  Again 
heated  and  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  it  will  run  rapidly  and 
brightly  through  a  strainer  or  paper  filter ;  after  which,  it  is 
converted  into  oxymel  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Almost 
every  sample  of  honey  gives  an  add  re-action  to  test-paper, 
probably  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  bees.  The  object  for 
adding  the  chalk  is  to  neutralise  this,  and  prevent  its  attack- 
ing the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  made;  it  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  brightening  the  product.  The  slightest  trace  of 
mm  is  highly  detrimental.  In  another  case,  his  oxymel  bath 
contained  nitric  acid.   In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  t< 


took  a 


quite  equal  to  MIT^  expected  to  obtain  from  a 


months,  he  (bund 
wild  get  no  density,  and  only  a 
acid  symptoms.    In  spite  of 
nitrate  of  silver  wifj  find  its  way  into  the 
Uj«>  uwu.,  «™  it  being  a  property  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
contact  with  light  and  organic  matter,  to  become  reduced,  it 
was  evident  that  operation  had  been  going  on,  for  his  honey 

in  colour ;  consequently,  an  equi- 
:  of  nitric  acid  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  liberated, 

,r  arrangement  productive 
of  the  samo  effect.  He  neutralised  that  by  dissolving  some 
chalk  in  acetic  acid,  adding  the  resulting  acetate  of  lime,  which 
completely  righted  it.  Probably  acetate  of  magnesia  would  be 
a  better  addition,  it  being  a  more  deliquescent  salt.  Any 
alkaline  acetate  mav  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  the  nitric 
acid  of  course  unites  with  tho  base,  eotting  free  the  acetic  acid. 


ensued,  and  the  chairman 
i  of  Pothergill's  process  by  Mr.  Morley. 
Dk.  Riley  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length 
nnon  the  method  of  saturating  the  collodion  film  with  albumen, 
lie  related  the  results  of  many  experiments,  and  stated  that 
albumen,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  an  accelerator, 
had  now,  in  his  hands,  become  a  retard er  of  the  actinic  rays. 
It  struck  the  Doctor  that  that  was  because  the  albumen  filled 
up  the  pores,  so  to  speak,  of  the  collodion  film,  thus  causing 
the  film  to  become  leas  "  ttructural,"  and  depriving  the  actinic 
rajs  of  their  former  power.  The  Doctor  knew  that  nitrate  of 
silver  had  the  power  of  coagulating  the  albumen ;  and  the 
thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  was  to  take  tho  collodion  al- 
Itmenued  plate,  reimmerse  it  in  that  bath,  and  ultimately  wash 
it  with  distilled  water,  that  he  should  restore  tho  structure! 
condition  of  the  film ;  ho  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  plate 
(which  was  before  almost  inactive  in  the  camera)  produced  a 
negative  in  fifteen  seconds  by  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens, 
—the  light  being  at  the  time  unfavourable,  the  result  was 
marvellous  —  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plato  was  perfectly 
restored.  The  Doctor  then  explained  his  many  experiments 
with  iodides.  The  metallic  iodides  had  the  property  of 
coagulating  albumen,  which  the  alkaline  had  not.  He  then 
iodised  some  collodion  with  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  in 

of  Mr.  Pothergill,  and 


a  negative  in  10  seconds,  with  t lUors.  He  then  ti  iA 
8-Khs  iodide  of  cadmium  and  l-4th  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
procurod  a  negative  in  6  seconds,  with  the  quarter-plate  Ions 
(trUhout  the  second  dip),  but  still  having  blisters.    He  tlum 


tried  whether  he  could  not  do  without  adding  any  of  the  iodide 

g  his  plate  in  the 
(1  siiuril v  pli 

boiling  water,  which  at  once  coagulated  tho  alb 


of  cadmium  and  without  plunging 
bath  to  coagulate  his  albumen,  and 


obtained  his  negative  with  6  seconds' exposure,  but  liable  to 
stains.  That,  the  Doctor  thought,  proved  his  theory,  that  it  was 
due  to  tho  altered  structure  of  the  film,  and  not  to  any  chemical 
action.    The  Doctor  illustrated  his  statements  by  negatives. 

Mr.  Lbqg  then,  after  some  further  discussion,  produced  a 
contrivance  for  changing  plates  in  the  open  air,  which  was 
extremely  simple,  light,  and  inexpensive. 
Mr.  HtSLOP  exhibited  his  new  apparatus  for  taking  portrait* 

exhibited  a  plate  box,  with  deep  yellow 
>se  of  exhibiting  the  contents  to  Custom- 
exposing  tho  plates  to  the  light. 


Mr.  BlNGHAM 
glass  ends,  for  the 
house 


fJUsctllaiteous. 

—   

Improved  Rei.f-sfppoutino  Funnel.  —  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  nearly  all  photographers  have  at  one 
time  or  another  felt  how  cumbrous  the  present  funnel-stand  is 
when  placed  upon  the  laboratory  table,  where  every  available 
inch  of  space  is  valuable  to  enable  tho  operator  the  more  r 
to  have  access  to  the  bottles  or  instruments  w  hich  may  be  i 
sary  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  an  experiment  or  opera- 
tion. We  can  easily  conceive  this  to  be  the  case  even  in  a 
laboratory  where  there  is  every  accommodation,  but  how  much 
more  is  it  folt  where  the  laboratory  is  small  and  inconvenient, 
and  where  every  nook  and  corner  is  pressed  into  service.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  new  style  of  funnel-stand,  which  entirely 
discuses  with  the  present  clumsy  machine  of  wood  or  iron.  It 
is  composed  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  a  funnol  and  foot  combined 
intone,  which  canj^applied^ with  tho  trreatost  ease  to  filter 

wooden  funnel  stand.  The  taper  end  of  these  funnels  is  sup- 
pressed to  give  greater  facility  in  cleaning  it,  The  principlo 
has  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  at  Paris,  who,  as  we  hear,  very  highly  appreciate  its 
utility.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  in  an  article,  concerning 
the  utility  of  which  there  can  be  no  question,  the  inventor 
has  not  reserved  to  himself  any  right,  but  that  he  has  freely 
and  generously  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographic 
world ;  therefore  any  photographer  who  may  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  this  useful  little  article  of  laboratory  furniture,  can 
at  once  have  one  made.  We  cannot  do  less  than  thank  its 
contriver  Mons.  George  de  Bollio,  in  the  name  of  the  photo- 
graphic world,  for  his  useful  and  unique  idea. 

Hermetically  Sealed  Tubes  fob  Collodion.— Wo  havo 
had  specimens  of  theae  tubes  forwarded  to  us,  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  advertising 
columns.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  is  an  important 
invention  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  keep  collodion  for 
any  length  of  time,  either  for  exportation  or  otherwise ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  us  the  advantage  of  having  a  quantity 
always  at  hand,  which  retains  all  the  strength  of  newly-made 
material  The  contrivance  is  very  simple.  A  glass  tube  is  taken 
with  a  capillar}-  orifice ;  it  is  then  filled  with  the  liquid ;  after 
which  the  orifice  is  sealed  by  merely  applying  it  to  a  gas  jet  or 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  wo  can 
always  have  a  supply  of  good  collodion,  which,  our  photographio 
readers  know,  is  not  the  case  where  corks  or  stoppers  are  used. 

A  Relic  op  the  Primeval  Creation. — In  speaking  of  a 
globule  of  water  which  has  been  discovered  to  be  visible  in 
tho  centre  of  a  natural  crystal,  an  American  contemporary 
remarks :  If  there  is  any  truth  in  geology,  this  water  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  drops  of  water  in  the  universe,  much  moro 
ancient,  in  fact,  than  the  water  which  overwhelmed  the  earth  in 
the  time  of  Noah.  To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Bouchelle,  tho 
owner  of  the  crystal  in  question,  this  drop  is  one  of  those  which 
were  veiled  in  thick  darkness  when  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void.  The  crystal  belonging  to  one  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
the  water  therein  contained  must  be  primitive  also,  and  would 
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AT  ED  BACKGROUND. 

Sir,— In  vol.  i.  p.  61,  of  the  "  News,"  yon  mention  the 
fact  of  the  sensitive  collodion  plate  being  affected  through 
four  or  fat  thicknesses  of  ydlow  glass.  1  have  been  long 
under  the  impression  that  a  plate  may  be  sensitised,  de- 
veloped, or  even  exposed  to  sunshine  through  yellow  glass, 
without  being  in  any  manner  affected.  For  several  years  I 
have  prepared  plates  out  of  doors,  and  developed  them ;  the 
necessary  amount  of  light  being  admitted  to  the  operating 
room  through  a  single  sheet  of  yellow  glass.  If  the  sun 
shines  strongly  through  the  yellow  window,  it  has  had  a 
tendency  to  create  a  faint  or  fogged  image;  but  strongly 
diffused  light  has  never  appeared  to  me  to  affect  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate.  I  am  now  working  Fothcrgill's  dry 
process,  with  great  success ;  and  have  a  portable  changing 
apparatus,  fitted  with  yellow  glass  (one  thickness),  and, 
hitherto,  my  plates  have  been  ummpaircd  by  exposure  to  the 
yellow  light. 

Is  this  idea  a  fallacy  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  I  find  a  remedy, 
the  safer  I  shall  feel  in  out-door  work. 

A  correspondent  in  your  paper  wishes  to  know  how  a 
light  graduated  background  may  be  managed ;  let  him  pro- 
ceed as  follows :— Take  a  negative,  and,  from  that,  print  a 
positive  on  thin  paper ;  cut  the  figure  out  with  a  pair  of 
scissors ;  blacken  both  figure  and  background  in  the  sun 
and  fix  the  latter,  by  gumming  the  corners,  on  the  face  of 
the  negative.  Print  a  positive  again,  and  the  background 
will  be  white;  put  the  figure  cut  out  of  positive  No.  1 
over  the  figure  in  positive  No.  2,  and  put  them  in  the 
pressure  frame ;  make  a  kind  of  ball  (in  your  hand)  of  your 
pocket  handkerchief;  expose  the  positive  to  the  sun,  and 
keep  moving  the  handkerchief  over  so  much  of  the  centre  of 
the  figure  as  you  wish  to  remain  white ;  the  figure  can't  be 
affected  through  the  paper  which  covers  it.  If  care  is 
taken  the  figure  need  not  be  covered,  excepting  by  the 


Experience  will  teach  the  rest.  I  learnt  this  dodge  in 
1848,  in  Germany.— I  am,  truly  yours,  S.  S.  B. 

P.  S. — Another  simple  way  of  proceeding  is,  by  having  a 
black  piece  of  velvet,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  rather 
larger  than  the  lens,  hung  by  the  two  corners  to  wires,  or 
pieces  of  wood,  fastened  to  and  projecting  from  the  upper 
corners  of  the  camera,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  velvet  being  about  10  inches. 

A  white  rag  will,  of  course,  give  a  white  halo  to  the 
portrait. 

Tho  black  velvet  gives  a  black  halo,  and  is  improved  by  a 
u-hite  background  bong  fixed  behind  the  sitter. 

[The  yellow  glass  referred  to  in  the  article  above  men- 
tioned, was  not  the  ordinary  glass  with  which  dark  rooms 
are  sometimes  glazed ;  for  this  latterpurpose  a  much  darker 
variety,  dark  orange,  is  the  best.  The  glass  we  mentioned 
having  used  waB  very  palo  amber  coloured;  and  was 
protecting  collodion  plates,  as  the  experiments 
ned  would  show.  We  are  much  obliged  for 
on  the  subject  of " 


BROWHING  OF  CALOTYPR  Pi 

Dkar  Str, — I  am  an  old  hand  at  calotype,  and,  like  all 
who  know  that  beautiful  and  simple  process,  still  entertain 
a  strong  regard  for  it,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  dry  glass 
processes.  Latterly,  however,  that  is,  within  the  post  twelve 
months,  I  have  met  with  an  annoyance  I  was  never  before 
troubled  with, — a  tendency  to  the  browning  of  the  piper 
even  on  sensitising,  and  that  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  with  the  most  dilute  solutions.  That  this  can- 
l  due  to  anything  in  the  iodising  I  feel  certain,  as  it 
"/in 


but  also  in  other  samples  procured  from  trustworthy  sources. 
The  paper  I  have  always  used  is  Turner's,  iodised  by  the 
single  wash,  and  sunned.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
matter  to  some  new  ingredient  introduced  into  the  paper  in 
the  later  makes,  perhaps  in  the  sizing,  and  which  has  a 
tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  the  chemicals. 
If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  can  throw  any  light 
on  this,  to  me,  puzzling  subject,  I  should  bo  very  much 
obliged. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  annoyance  in  Whatman's 
paper,  which  works  beautifully  sharp  and  clean  to  look  down 
upon,  but  its  granular  texture  is  fatal  in  the  printing 
process.  Robert  W.  Hall. 

[This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  all  paper  photo- 
graphers, and  we  should  like  to  see  it  well  discussed  in  our 
columns;  we  have  latterly  met  with  somewhat  similar 
annoyances.  It  is  well  known  that  French  paper,  although 
suited  to  most  purposes  in  photography,  will  not  answer  for 
the  calotype  or  similar  processes.  It  is  very  possible  that 
English  makers,  in  their  desire  to  make  paper  which  should 
equal  the  French  make,  have  introduced  some  material  as  a 


MR.  MC  CRAW'S  PROCESS. 

Sir, — The  seeing  that  yon  arc  ever  ready  to  assist  the  un- 
fortunate, and  to  give  advice  gratis,  induces  me  to  draw 
your  attention  to  your  journal,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  where  there  is 
an  account  of  a  cheaper  and  more  permanent  way  to  prevent 
the  fading  of  photographs.  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare 
some  paper,  paying  strict  attention  to  the  rules  hud  down ; 
consequently  a  number  of  yellow  sheets  were  prepared  the 
over-night,  and  anxious  enough  was  I  for  the  morning  light, 
to  test  the  result.  I  exposed  one  sheet  under  a  good  negative, 
and  watched  the  thing  with  eager  eyes,  expecting  to  see  the 
rapid  chauge,  which  was  to  be  in  less  time  than  the  nitrate ; 
but,  alas,  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment  I  After  one  hour's 
exposure  there  was  a  faint  impression ;  and  I  accordingly  set 
to  work  with  the  various  washings,  and,  at  last,  brought  out 
a  smudgy,  inky  subject— but  what  was  it?— instead  of  a 
positive,  a  negative.  I  tried  another  with  like  success.  I 
enclose  two  pieces  of  paper  for  your  inspection ;  No;  1  has 
been  exposed  to  the  light  two  or  three  hours,  the  other  has 
not  been  brought  out  into  the  light.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
corespondents  would  give  us  their  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
or  the  learned  photographer  himself,  might  enlighten  us.  For 
my  part,  at  present,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  go  back  to  the 

[A  few  experiments  of  our  own  have  led  to  somewhat 
We  should  feel  obliged  if  some  more  sno- 
ut with  his  < 


COLLODION  WHICH  DEVELOPFS  ITSELF. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us  and  Bays  that  he  has  been  making 
collodion  with  about  3  or  4  grains  of  gum  benzoin  dis- 
solved in  each  ounce,  and  he  states  that  if  theplate  is  left  un- 
touched in  a  dark  room  for  about  an  hour  after  exposure  in 
the  camera,  the  picture  not  only  becomes  visible,  but  gradu- 
ally developes  itself  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  that 
by  thus  pouring  over  it  tbo  usual  pyrogallic  solution  an 
intense  and  fully  developed  negative  is  instantly  obtained. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  says  our  correspondent,  that 
the  plate  will  only  remain  tolerably  sensitive  for  about  I  or  | 
of  an  hour  after  immersion  into  the  nitrate  bath,  and  that 
therefore,  as  a  dry  process,  there  appears  to  be  little 
advantage  in  it.  He  also  states,  that  immediately  after 
exposure  in  the  camera,  the  plates  will  only  boar  the  action 
of  a  very  weak  developer,  and  that  he  has  found  that  be 
could  not  bring  a  picture  out  unless  he  gave  it  |  of  an  hour 
to  develop  itself,  but  that  then  the 
14  gr.  to  the  oz.)  i 


inat  no  naa  lounu  wilt  lie 
nless  he  gave  it  j  of  an  hour 
lea  the  pyrogallic  solution 
produced  a  dense  and  fully 
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AXD  POSITIVES  WITH  the  SAME  n  ATII  and 


Sir, — Having  taken,  and  carefully  read,  your  very  usefu' 
paper,  the  "  Photographic  New*,"  I  do  not  find  that  any 
of  your  correspondent*  know  of  a  way  to  take  both  nega- 
tives and  positives  with  the  samo  bath  and  collodion ;  and  if 
tl  'u  be  the  case,  I  fancy  the  information  would  be  of  great 
m  to  the  photographic  world,  and  would  be  acceptable  to 
your  publication.  Having  this  idea,  I  enclose  you  the  list  oi 
chosiicals  I  use  in  onl.-r  to  obtain  this  advantage  And 
hoping  you  will  find  thia  of  use,  I  am,  air,  your  obedient 

An  F.C.3. 

BATH. 
SVELOHSO  SOLUTIOX. 

1 

Proto-sul(.liate  of  iron  15  grains. 

Nitric  acid    3  drops. 

Acetic  acid    4  „ 

Alcohol  (more  If  the  plate  Is  greasy). .      1)  drachm*. 

I>UtiN«l  water   ..       1  ounce. 

Pvrogallic  acid    8  grain*. 

Citric  acid    8  ,. 

(When  used  add  1  of  the  bath  to  the  above  solution.) 
rxxneo  aoi.unos. 
A  mixture  of  cyanide  and  water;  more  water  to  be  applied  if  the 
piatc  la  gressy. 

The  negative  solution  is  to  be  used  before  the  cyauide,  if 
you  want  a  negative.  t 

correcting  a  fogging  bath. 

Sir, — I  have  gained  much  useful  information  by  reading 
your  "  PBOTOORAPnic  News,"  both  from  your  own 
Mnarka  and  those  of  your  many  correspondent*,  and  there- 
fore hasten  to  send  the  following  moans  of  correcting  a 
negative  bath  from  fogging,  supposing  from  the  letter  of 
C.  P.  S.  that  it  is  not  generally  kuown. 

Put  into  the  bath  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  shake 
it  well  up,  filter  it,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
mil  suificient  to  tinge  the  litmus  paper  a  light  pink.  I  am 
working  a  negative  bath  corrected  six  months  back  in  that 
way,  and  have  never  had  a  foggy  picture  since.      S.  II. 

Strntftrrd. 


[This  plan  is  sometimes  very  successful,  but  we  have  at 
other  times  found  it  fail.    Sunning  the  bath  has  then  proved 

rf  ™«  «o  

varnish  ron  PAPER  STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir, — Dissolve  gelatine  in  cold  water,  apply  a  little  heat 
after  soaking  an  hour  or  two,  to  form  a  size.  Brush  this 
evenly  over  the  picture,  after  mounting,  and  dry  for  12 
boors ;  when  quite  dry,  have  ready  a  sotuUon  of  gum  damma, 
made  by  dissolving  1  ounce  gum  damma  in  3  ounces  coal 
naphtha,  which  must  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  clear 
portion  then  poured  into  a  perfectly  dry  bottle ;  with  this 
varnish  again  coat  the  picture,  and  a  clear  bright  coating 
will  remain  on  the  print  in  a  few  minutes.  This  varnish 
» equally  well  for  glass  negatives^ 

Hkywood. 


8rOT8  ON  COIXODIDS  PICTURES. 

So, — I  have  been  considerably  annoyed  with  spots,  and 
have  tried  now  baths,  fcc,  bat  all  to  no  avail;  when  1 
thought  I  would  try  rain  water  to  wash  the  pictures.  They 
are  now  quite  free  from  those  troublesome  spota.  I  am  no 
chemist,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  spota  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  in  most  waters.  By 
washing  one  picture  with  soft  water,  and  another  with  hard, 
yon  wiU  find  the  former  quite  free  from  spota,  and  the  other 
spotted,  according  to  the  quantity  of  lime  present  in  the 
water.  Thomas  Kkid. 


REMEDY  FOR  TUB  FILM  WASHING  OFT. 

Srn, — In  your  last  number  you  wuhed  some  correspondent 
to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  annoyance  of  the  film  losing  its 
adhesion  to  the  glass.  When  I  find,  on  developing,  the  film 
has  a  tendency  to  become  loose,  I  put  gum  round  the  eHgcs 
of  the  glass,  and  do  not  intensify  the  picture  until  it  is 
nearly  dry ;  the  gum  prevents  any  further  loosening,  and  is 
not  liable  to  any  objection.  W.  D. 


STREAKS  OF    MUDDY  WAT 

NEGATIVE. 

Have  any  of  our  correspondents  met  with  the  above  fault  ? 
and  if  so,  can  they  oblige  us  by  suggesting  a  remedy? 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

How  to  Commence  Photography.— We  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  ss  many  of  our  correspondents  are  in  a  similar 
difficulty,  and  perhaps  a  full  answer  to  one,  will  be  useful 
to  all :— Dear  Sib, — I  commenced  'he  practice  of  photography 
»  little  while  ago,  without  any  more  knowledge  of  it  than  I 
obtained  from  Hunt's  "  Manual,"  a  couple  of  manipulation 
books,  and  three  or  four  chemical  works.  I  commenced  with 
iwrtraiture  by  the  positive  collodion  process;  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  photographs  I  have  taken  have  been  complete 
failures  from  one  cause  or  another;  and  those  which  were 
not  downright  mulls,  were,  excepting  two  or  three,  minus 
the  eyes,  and  the  eyos  wou*t  come,  and  I  cant  make  them ; 
they  are  sharp  and  clear  enough  on  the  ground  glass,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  on  the  glass  plate.  Now  Mr.  Editor, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  rae  as  to  whether  I  had  better 
follow  the  advice  you  gave  to  E.  B.  O.  in  No.  2  of  your  valuable 
journal,  and  try  the  talbotype  process,  or  continue  the  collodion, 
or  tell  what  I  had  better  do.  It  is  my  ambition  to  become  a  first- 
rate  photographer ;  although  I  only  practise  it  for  amusement 
my  heart  is  in  the  science,  and  I  hope,  if  you  will  now  and  then 
favour  me  with  your  advice,  to  produce  ss  beautiful  photographs 
as  the  most  experienced  artists.  I  have  a  \  sise  double  combi- 
nation patent  lens  which  I  purchased;  the  rest  of  my  apparatus 
is  home  made.  If  you  think  I  had  better  practise  the  talbotype, 
will  you  please  to  inform  me  what  I  had  better  practise  until  that 
process  appears  in  your  "  Catechism  of  Photography."  Trusting 
you  will  think  this  worthy  of  an  answer.  I  remain,  yours  obedi- 
ently, Earnest, — [Photography  must  be  learned  in  the  same  way 
as  any  other  art  or  science.  A  firm  foundation  must  be  first  laid 
in  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  science  is  based ;  and 
when  these  are  well  mastered,  the  pupil  should  commeuce  with 
the  easiest  and  simplest  experiment,  in  order  to  assist  the  hand, 
eye,  and  judgment,  in  the  proper  understanding  of  the  complex 
phenomena  which  will  constantly  bo  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  earnest  scientific  photographer.  If  Earnest  bad  been 
desirous  of  becoming  a  first-rate  painter,  he  would  have  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  oornmpneing  to  paint  portraits,  or  academic  pio- 
turcs,  before  he  barely  knew  one  colour  from  another,  and  could 
not  even  draw  correctly;  but  that  is  just  what  he  has  been  at- 
tempting in  photography.  Portraiture  and  landscape  photo- 
graphy ure  near  the  top  of  tho  ladder,  and  to  reach  them  you 
must  mount  up  from  tno  bottom.  We  are  giving  the  "  Gate- 
ohtsm  "  and  "  Chemistry  "  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
such  as  Earnest  ;  these  two  departments  of  the  "  News  "  must 
be  thoroughly  well  mastered,  step  by  step.  We  do  not  wish,  of 
course,  to  limit  the  pupil's  experimental  energies  to  those  two 
branches ;  indeed,  we  think  that  very  much  good  may  accrue 
from  a  simultaneous  dabbling  being  carried  on  in  almost  all  of 
the  tempting  processes  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  our 
pages;  but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  aru 
written  for  advanced  photographers,  and  beginners  attempting 
them  will  certainly  meet  with  failures  and  disappointments.  It 
is  these  very  failures  that  wo  wish  them  to  have ;  for,  in  tho 
commencement  of  an  experimental  science,  failures  teach  fur 
more  than  success, — the  latter,  when  accomplished,  being 
simply  mccest,  but  the  former,  when  overcome,  is  experience.] 

To  Convert  Allotted  Silver  into  pure  Niteatb  of 
Silver. — 8.  M.  Alloyed  silver  consists  of  silver  and  •opper; 
to  convert  it  into  pure  nitrate  of  silver  proceed  as  follows : — 
(L.)  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  nitrio  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
heat  tho  residue  carefully  and  uniformly  iu  a  glass,  porcelain, 
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silvor,  or  platinum  dish,  till  it  fanes,  and  the  nitrate  of  oopper  is 
decomposed  with  intumescence ;  then  keep  the  mass  at  the  same 
temperature  till  it  fuse*  trumpi  illy,  no  lonirer  exhibiting  a  green- 
ish cast,  and  a  sample  of  it  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  and 
mixed  with  ammonia,  no  longer  forms  a  blue  solution.  If  the 
heat  be  too  low  or  unequal,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  oopper 
remains  undissolved .  at  too  high  a  temperature,  the  nitrate  is 
also  decomposed,  and  silver  separated,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  remaining  behind  when  the  oxide  of  oopper  is  dissolved  in 
sulphurio  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  tho  solution  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  oopper, 
gently  evaporated,  and  left  to  cryrtallisc.  Or  (2)  dissolve  the 
silver  in  nitric  acid,  add  common  salt  to  throw  it  down  as  chlo- 
ride, and  then  well  wa,«h  it  as  follows : — Pour  water  on  it,  and 
stir  well ;  allow  it  to  subside ;  carefully  pour  off  the  clear 
liquid,  and  then  repeat  the  washing  until  the  water  has  no 
longer  an  acid  reaction.  This  chloride  of  silver  may  be  decom- 
posed in  several  ways. — a.  A  crucible  is  nearly  fdled  with  an 
intimate  mixture  of  3  parts  of  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  silver, 
and  1  part  common  resin ;  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first, 
whereupon  the  resin  burns  with  a  flame  coloured  green  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  formed  from  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of 
silver,  aud  the  hydrogen  of  the  resin ;  the  heat  is  then  raised 
to  the  melting  point  of  the  silver,  1  part  of  borax  being  added, 
and  a  few  slight  blows  given  to  the  crucible  to  accelerate  tho 
melting  together  of  the  silver. — b.  The  moist  chloride  of  silver 
is  placed  in  contact  with  iron  or  zinc  and  water,  to  which,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  action,  a  -mall  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added;  and  the  reduced  silver  is 
quickly  washed,  first  with  acidulated,  and  afterwards  with  hot 
pure  water.  This  plan  is  easier  than  the  plan  (a)  with  resin, 
but  is  not  so  certain  to  yield  pure  silver,  as  a  small  quantity 
of  the  tine  unites  with  the  silver,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
acidulated  water ;  so  likewise  do  some  of  the  impurities  of  the 
zinc  or  iron.  In  whichever  way  the  chloride  of  silver  be  decom- 
posed, the  silver  is  to  be  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  near  the 
fusing  point  for  about  half-an-hour ;  then  redissolved  in  water, 
filtered,  if  necessary,  evaporated  slowly,  and  crystallised. 
Another  plan  is  (3)  to  dissolve  the  impure  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
and  to  the  dilute  solution  add  strips  of  copper,  and  sot  aside  in  a 
warm  place  for  21  hours.  All  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  gray  powder ;  wash  this  thoroughly,  and  then 
digest  it  with  fresh  quantities  of  ammonia  as  long  as  that  liquid 
acquires  a  blue  colour ;  tho  silver  is  then  to  be  converted  into 
nitrate  of  silver  as  above. 

To  Extract  the  Silver  from  Old  Filtxbs,  Unused 
Pobitivb  Papeb,  &0.—T.  Cla*k  has  several  pounds  of  little 
pieces  of  filtering  paper  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  How 
can  the  silver  be  recovered  from  them  ?  Place  a  crucible  on 
the  fire,  and  when  red-hot  introduce  tho  pieces  of  pa|>er  a  few 
at  a  time;  they  will  burn  easily  with  slight  scintillation,  and 
leave  an  ash,  which  mu.st  be  carefully  preserved  and  mixed  with 
about  one  part  of  borax  and  a  little  nitre  (these  quantities, 
however,  are  unimportant),  and  exposed  in  the  crucible  to  a 
bright  yellow  heat  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  timo 
give  it  a  few  knocks  to  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  silver,  and 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  the  silver  will  bo  found  in  a  button  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.  For  directions  for  its  further  treat- 
ment see  answer  to  8.  M. 

Albuhrkised  Paper  Spoilt  in  the  Exciting  Bath.— 
Sol  has  a  bath  for  exciting  albumeuised  paper,  which  after 
long  use  becoming  discoloured  was  filtered  through  chalk ;  it 
came  through  quite  clear,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  used  to 
excite  some  paper ;  the  first  few  (sheets  turned  out  »cry  well,  but 
afterwards  the  albumen  came  otl  the  paper,  and  formed  a  white 
precipitate  at  tho  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Filtering  through  chalk  removed  the  greater  part 
of  the  silver  from  the  solution,  which  remained  behind  as  carbo- 
nate of  silver:  the  hath  was  then  too  weak  to  coagulate  the 
which,  therefore,  dissolved  out  together  with  the 
of  sodium  or  ammonium,  and  precipitated  the  silver 


gla.^  positive 


>  portrait  in  a 
'out  from  the  background  is,  to  place  a"  black  back- 
ground behind  the  sitter,  and,  after  the  picture  is 
paint  (on  the  plain  side  of  the  glass) 


some  black  vehicle,  leaving  the  background  clear ;  when  dry, 
back  up  with  white  or  light-ooloured  paper. 

Query  on  Colouring  Glass  Positives.  —  A  corre- 
spondent asks  "  how  to  render  a  collodion  positive  plate  trans- 
parent so  as  to  colour  it  on  the  collodion  side  aud  allow  the 
colour  to  show  through  ?  "  We  have  seen  specimens  in  which 
the  above  desideratum  was  accomplished,  but  are  unable  to 
learn  how  it  was  done.  Can  any  of  our  readers  kindly  inform 
us? 


Wt  t 


Mr.  Talbort 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  n.if*  snatAeti  to  promitt  our  rrotUrt  an  imprwion  .from  a  pttttt  bp 
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iuut  of  thu  Kill  tknttxltu  inroltt  a  lory*  additional  demmd,  srAieA  it  map  bt 
*um«rAa<  rfyft-irfl  io  prtmj,  for,  are  thall  be  glad  if  all  oar  subKrvbtrt  srAo 
irtiA  for  tztrm  copia  wHl  iatimalt  the  *amt  one  met  >«  adraitcs. 

STamrrauso  a  THK  Da.uk. — We  urn  much  utilised  for  the  tuggeMion.    It  Is 

le.ng  already  carried  out  In  the  "  Dictionary." 
T.  U.  D. — You  will  not  be  auk-  to  obtain  more  »»tl«(Vt«rv  results  than  t 

you  rtcsrribc,  unless  youpureluuiu  an  achromatic  lens.  Ill 

tar  you  to  make  one. 
E*yti*xii  and  H.  1). — Article*  on  the  subject  will  a 
C  A.  B.— The  plate  most  be  warmed  bulure  pou 

kept  warm  before  a  lire  whilst  drying. 
T.  K.  N.—TlKi  Talbotype  aud  Catotype  proasu  are  the  aero*.    8«  a  previous 

number. 

R.  V.  SriaaYr.— Your  nitrate  hath  l»  very  much  out  at  order.  Try  If  any  of 
the  plant  previously  recomuundcel  will  cure  It.  (Try  uauUag  bt  nr»L)  If 
not,  you  tnust  make  a  new  ball*. 

AcrmaiL— 8c« answer  to  B.U.M..  vol  L  p.  M 

R.  J.  a.— Mm  accclerauiig  agent*  will  injure  the  bath.  Olycyrrhlalnc  in 
the  bath  la  too  beat  and  nioxt  harmless)  About  one  loch  In  tlikknos*  of 
a  solution  of  lulphate  of  quinine  In  dilute  aulphnrlc  add,  100  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Ordinary'  palcnt  plate  will  da  Tlwi  dimension*,  *c.,  of  the  cell 
muat  depend  on  the  alxe  you  want  IL 

G.  C— We  do  not  know  how  linen  or  calico  can  be  rendered  anffkiently  tran»- 
parrnt  ind  waterproof  to  form  ajroof  under  which  portrait*  might  be  taken. 
We  should  think  that  loo  much  light  would  be  obstructed  In  any  case. 

R.  W.  F — Not  Injurious,   See  article  In  the  present  number. 

K.  P.— The  quality  of  pale  yellow  gtaa*  varlra  very  much. 

A.  Z.— Try  the  plan  ol  redeveloping,  given  in  a  former  number. 

J.  D.-C.  O.  K — The  atop  ha*  been  placed  in  such  a  poatlun  that  the  field  was 
i  ilu.  .  ,\  until  ii  will  iv -t  e.  vrr  »o.ir  gUsi-N  g.rtu*  pro  •  »*. 

R.  U.  — See  C.  P.8.  s  letter*  in  a  former  number.   No  such  bath  I*  known. 

A  StraacaiBSji.— We  arc  expecting  further  information  on  the  subject.  Mean- 
while try  todlde  of  potassium.  We  have  not  yet  experimented  on  the 
subject. 

0.  S.--Wc  do  not  know  of  a  way  of  testing  whether  the  chemical*  are  In 

working  order  by  mean*  of  a  piece  of  copper. 
W.  a— l'*e  hypo.,  and  fix  till  all  the  yellow  Iodide  of  silver  ha*  dbuippeared. 
L.  L.  B.  CaxTAH.— It  will  be  bettor  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  the  old 

bath,  and  make  a  froah  one.   Answer  to  the  other  query  next  week. 
Crrim  s  Scixxtlu.— Your  idea  It  totally  Incorrect  In  theory  For  lb*  note  on 


Horxyii. -Paper  of  some  dark  colour:  either  gtaxed  or  not,  to  suit  yimrtaul*. 
Exctuuoa  —  Add  1  grain  of  bromide  of  calcium  to  an  ounce  of  your  lodlwd 

collodion,  and  1  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  your  bath.   Sulphuric  acid  la  not  good 

In  the  devejuplng  solution,  ill  our  opinion ;  some  operator*  u»e  It.  however. 

What  black  varniah  wax  used  on  the  picture  sent  ?  it  *cetn*  very  good. 
St  iwrjtiBKB.  —The  time  of  exposure  can  only  be  found  oat  by  < 

Not  much  longer  than  for  a  positive. 
Scotia.— Xo  method  I*  known  by  which  portrait*  may 

without  printing  from  negatives.    All  the  necessary 

common  sen**  will  supply  I  be  rest. 
R.  Q.— The  print  Is  pretty  good.  (Why  do  oar  correspondent*  only  send  spoilt 

print*  t    Is  not  the  information  they  ask  for  worth  a  good  copy  ?)    Wc  do 

not  think  your  a&erarw»i  an  improiemcnl.  Advertise. 
Rxxmoo.  —The  cauotype  j 

rieuce  before  good  rest 

son  to  be  daunted  by  a 

will  conquer. 

J.  F.  M.— We  hardly  know  where  you  can  get  all  the  materials  you 

•1  the  price  named.    Thank*  for  the  letter. 
X.  Y.  Z-Old  Hypo.-A.  Q.  X.— One.— Ign*rn*.— A  Subscriber.— flu 

bugged— A  Young  Beginner.  -  H.  G.  T.    Our  com 

it  is  out  of  our  power  to  save  them  the  trouble  i 

mastering  the  principles  of  any  science. 
Communication*  declined  with  thanks  :-T.  R— / 

W.  D.— C.  C— A.  11.  — O.  I.  P.— Dr.  Syntax. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  corresponjents  is  either  such  a*  we 

are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  recent  number*  of  the  "  Puom- 

OIARN  News:"— II.  B.  P.  /-—Pour  Novice. — 1  1.- Half-green.— R.  T.— 

1)  W.  II  A.  M.  P.— A  Novice.— France*.  —  K.  T.-Sp»iyux 

In  Trr«.-A.  N.-  C.  V.  P.— J.  U  9.-F.  W.  B.-A.  Molaou.— W. 

— U  U  B.  Cantab. — J.  F.  M.-Ajax. 


*  prvwMS,  like  all  others,  require*  practice  and  expe- 
i"Jta«iito^tataed.  ^  Brmi^o  should  be  the  last 


V  All  editorial  communlc 
tcasrs.  l'etter  and  fialpln. 


itlon*  should  be  *ildre**ed  to  Mr.  Ckooaxa,  care 
La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard     Private  letters  fur  that 


[Arvxxtisxurxt.] —  New   Patent!     CBarrLia'    "Paxrarr"  STsaso- 
orx.    Site,  Johnson's  Pocket  Dictionary.   Till*  Instrument  I*  suitable  for 
everybody "»  sight,  purse,  or  poekt-t-    P.  K.  C'HArprt*.  sole  Patentee, 
Manufacturer  also  of  the  Keftectmg  Stereoscope,  and  of  Indispensable  V 
Ac.   Whole***,  UctaU,  aud  Kxport.— C».  noctsatreet,  E.C. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
Tiik  Photoglyph  which  we  propose  to  give  with  our  next 
number  will  be  followed,  at  a  short  interval,  by  another 
larger  specimen  of  this  new  art,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  duly  announced.  The  delay  which  has  occurred  in 
presenting  the  first  one  to  our  readers  arose  chiefly  from  the 
inventor  having  wished  the  steel  plate  to  be  highly  polished 
in  a  particular  manner.  It  being  now  ascertained  that  this 
would  cause  a  further  delay,  which  was  deemed  unadvisable, 
a  small  etching  has  been  selected  for  publication  in  our  next 
number,  which,  though  made  as  long  ago  as  tho  beginning 
of  August,  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  which  are 
i  by  the  method  fully  detailed  in  our  No.  7. 


the 


THE 


PROSPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
NEW  ART— PHOTOGLYPHY* 

ThR  public  generally  is  so  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  full 
importance  of  the  invention  of  .Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  on  first 
reading  the  details  of  his  invention  published  in  the 
u  Photographic  News  "  of  the  22nd  nit.,  that  we  think  it 
will  not  be  superfluous  in  us  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  probable  consequences  that  may  result  from 
it.  All  who  have  seen  paintings  of  scenes  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  will  remember  the  difficulty  they  expe- 
1  in  recognising,  at  the  first  glance,  the  places  repre- 
It  required  an  effort  of  the  memory  to  recall  the 
ablance,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  con- 
spicuous object  which  there  could  be  littlo  difficulty  in 
identifying.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  painting 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  exact  representation  \  it  approxi- 
mates to  that,  more  or  less  closely,  and  that  is  all.  Moreover, 
the  pointer  idealises  the  subject,  and  exhibits  it  under  the  most 
favourable  appearance  which  colour  is  capable  of  giving,  and 
an  additional  obstacle  to  its  ready  identification.  In 
»  of  the  photograph  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  It  is 
bat  the  beauty  derived  iron  a  harmonious  blending  of 
colours  is  wanting,  but  then  there  is  absolute  fidelity  of 
representation.  The  same  agent  which  reproduces  the  elm 
besiile  the  village  church,  will  reproduce  the  rook  perched  in 
apparently  philosophical  contemplation  upon  it,  and  the 
church  itself  will  not  be  represented  without  its  noisy 
congregation  of  jackdawB.  Even  where  the  scale  of  the 
photograph  is  so  much  reduced  that  these  minor  objects  are 
rendered  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  application  of  a 
magnifying  glass  will  show  that  they  are  represented  as  faith- 
fully as  the  larger  objects.    It  is  this  extraordinary  power  of 

phylteprin- 
lessened  by 
may  surprise 

those  who  have  so  earnestly  advocated  the  reproduction  by 
this  means  of  fac -similes  of  rare  books  and  engravings,  as  well 
as  of  the  title-pages  of  such  books  for  the  Museum  Index,  to 
learn  that,  if  their  ideas  were  carried  out,  in  all  probability 
not  one  of  these  fac-similes  would  remain  in  existence 
twenty  years  hence,  and  that  the  index  would  have  to  be  com- 
menced de  novo.  Hitherto  no  method  of  printing  photo- 
graphs on  paper  has  been  found  capable  of  resisting  the 
i  of  time,  and  those  who  have  formed  collections  of  these 


reproducing  fac-suniles  that  gives  to  photography 
Cipal  value;  which  value,  however,  is  much  let 
the  fact,  that  these  copies  cannot  last.    It  ma) 


tively  small  importance,  perhaps,  as  regards  pictures,  but  a 
very  serious  matter  as  respects  photographic  portraits  on 
paper.  At  the  time  when  death  or  other  causes  may  render 
these  portraits  of  inestimable  value,  they  will  gradually 
fade,  and  most  likely  leave  only  a  faint  stain  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  It  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  console  those 
who  possess  such  portraits  to  be  told  that,  if  they  do  not 
suffer  them  to  fade  too  far  before  taking  them  to  a  photo- 
grapher, they  may  have  them  reproduced  with  much  of  their 
former  vigour.  To  discover  some  method  of  overcoming 
titis  want  of  stability,  and  to  make  a  photograph  cs  ever- 
lasting as  an  engraving,  have  occupied  some  of  the  most  able 
photographers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  for 
years  past ;  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  prise  of 
8000  francs,  deposited  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  to  bo  given  to  the  man 
who  shall  discover  a  method  of  printing  photographs  in 
carbon ;  that  substance  being  unassailable  by  any  known 
chemical  agent  whatever,  and  equally  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  light.  There  arc  several  competitors  already  in 
the  field,  anil  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Pounry,  has  produced 
photographs  by  a  carbon  process,  as  he  asserts — for  he  keeps 
his  method  of  operating  a  secret — upon  which  we  have  already 
pronounced  favourably.  The  new  process  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
scarcely  lessens  tho  desirability  of  discovering  a  method  of 
printing  photographs  in  carbon,  inasmuch  as  the  labour  of 
engraving  a  plate  greatly  exceeds  that  of  printing  a  small 
number  of  photographs.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  import- 
Mr.  Talbot's  invent 


aneo  of 


pictures  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  fade  away, 
»nd  ultimately  vanish  completely ;  a  matter  of  compnra- 


invention— which  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate — chiefly  consists  in  its  applicability  to  the 
engraving  of  plates  for  tho  illustrations  of  books,  at  such  a 
low  rate,  that  even  the  cheap  publication*  which,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  now  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  engraved  wood  blocks,  may,  instead  of  these,  give 
an  engraving  which  will  be  mathematically  correct  as 
regards  perspective  and  the  scalo  of  the  objects  repre- 
sented. For  tho  illustration  of  books  of  natural  history 
of  animals,  as  well  as  of  flowers  and  plants,  this  inven- 
tion is  invaluable;  and  even  the  most  minute  micro- 
scopical animalculm  (such  as  tho  parasite  of  the  parasite 
of  the  bee  described  in  a  recent  number)  can  be  re- 
produced by  photography  in  the  camera,  and  then 
transferred  to  a  plate  by  this  process,  with  the  cor- 
rectness no  human  hand  could  give.  The  paintings 
which  form  the  pride  of  our  National  Gallery,  the 
existence  of  which  is  unknown  to  tho  mass  even  of 
those  who  reside  in  this  city,  may  be  made  familiar  to 
the  most  remote  peasant,  by  means  of  photographs  engraved 
by  this  process.  The  rising  painter,  whose  work  is  admitted 
for  the  first  time  to  a  modest  place  on  the  walls  of  tho  Royal 
Academy,  may  by  this  invention  be  made  known  to  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  not  have  heard  his  name  till  ten  or 
twelve  years  later.  When  we  consider  the  immense  number 
of  landscape  and  genre  paintings,  the  contemplation  of  which 
has  given  hours  of  pleasure  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  a  similar  pleasure  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  our  poorer  brethren  who  lack  our  advan- 
tages. Surely,  if  the  taste  of  the  masses  is  to  be  raised  by 
a  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  this  invention  offers  tho 
most  ample  means  for  accomplishing  that  object. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of  paintings  w*?icti 
have  been  engraved  has  been  very  limited ;  this  has  arisen, 
.  partly  from  the  great  expense  of  employing  a  good  engraver, 
(and  partly  from  the   limited  sale  of  engravings,  prin- 
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cipally,  we  think,  owing  to  the  high  prices  it  is 
to  charge  for  them.  In  future,  if  Mr.  Talbot's 
succeeds  as  well  as  we  believe  it  will,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  painting  exhibited  should  not  be  engraved,  and  copies 
of  it  sold  at  such  a  price  that  the  walla  of  the  poorest 
cottage  may  be  adorned  with  real  works  of  art,  in  lieu  of 
the  prodigal  eon  in  bright  blue,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  a 
father  hi  bright  red ;  or,  instead  of  Balaam  in  a  yellow 
wrapper,  with  a  savage  face,  and  butcherly  intentions 
towards  a  meek-looking  jackass,  who  appears  more  like  a 
patch  of  sticking-plaistor  than  anything  else ;  or,  the  more 
esoteric  representation  of  a  nude  little  Cupid,  with  a  lady 
of  striking  appearance  in  respect  to  colour,  sailing  down 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 

Srn, — Absence  from  London,  and  much  occupation,  has 
prevented  my  answering,  till  now,  a  portion  of  an  article  on 
my  work  on  Photography,  which  you  reprinted  from  the 
LUtrury  Gazette. 

I  consider  that  any  discussion  upon  a  subject  so  technical 
as  the  stereoscopic  angle,  will  be  more  suited  to  tho  pages  of 
the  journal  specially  devoted  to  photography,  and  therefore, 
with  thanks  to  the  writer  in  the  Gaselte  for  tho  favourable 
opinion  he  expressed  on  my  book  in  the  rest  of  his  article,  1 
pass  to  my  argument. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  maintain  the  statement  I  make  in 
my  work,  namely,  that  the  angle  must  be  varied  from  the 
distance  apart  of  the  human  eyes,  for  objects  at  some  ten  feet 
from  the  camera,  to  "  fifty  feet  for  mountains  at  ten  miles, 
provided  always  that  the  foreground  objects  are  not  near  the 

In  writing  the  foregoing,  I  admit  that  tins  appcaranocs 
which  we  see  in  the  |4  mountains"  (?)  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  were  not,  at  the  moment,  in  my  thoughts*  they 
are  to  the  spectator  Hut,  in  tones  of  gray,  consequent  upon 
their  small  scale  and  our  haiy  atmosphere,  when  Been  at  a 
distance  of"  ten  miles,"  and  hare  been  so  represented  in  art ; 
and  were* the  8tercosco|>ist  to  endeavour  to  form  a  relief  in 
the  representation  of  them  which  is  not  apparent  in  nature, 
he  would  be  amenable  to  criticism.  But  the  case  is  widely 
different  when  we  treat  the  Titanic  masses  of  the  Alps  or 
Pyrenees,  where  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  ana  the 
colossal  scale  of  the  subject,  enable  us  to  discern  perfectly, 
at  twenty  miles,  the  bare  granite  peaks  standing  in  distinct 
relief,  their  every  form  made  out,  their  shadowB  cutting 
firmly  on  the  pure  snow— appearing  so  perfectly  modelled, 
that  the  traveller  is  incredulous  when  told  that  a  day  s 
journey  intervenes  between  them  and  him.  These  are 
"mountains;"  and  when  I  wrote  I  was  thinking  of  the 
appearances  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  Oerteler  SpiUe,  the  Mala- 
detta,  &c,  not  of  the  u  green  sward  "  of  the  Westmoreland 
hills,  aud  their  atmospheric  effects. 

I  maintain  that  if  the  cameras  for  such  subjects  were  to 
be  placed  "  at  the  distance  apart  of  the  human  eyes,"  the 
operator  had  better  entirely  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
taking  two  pictures  at  all,  for  the  mere  v-«  which  the  point 
of  view  would  be,  in  such  case,  relatively  to  the  distance  from 
the  olijects  dejticted,  might  be  equally  as  well  represented  by 
duplicates  from  the  same  negative.  Nay  more,  to  carry  the 
illustration  of  the  principle  to  a  farther  extreme,  may  I  ask 
— if  a  stereoscopic  representation  of  the  sun  were  desire*  1, 
which  we  equally  see  with  the  human  eyes,  distance  ~\ 
inches,  or  of  our  satellite — would  it  be  feasible  that  it  should 
be  made  at  that  angle? — and  what  stereoscopic  effect  would 
the  V  inches  produce  on  the  06,178,000  miles,  the  distance 
of  the  former  luminary  from  us  ?  In  such  a  case  I  should 
carry  out  the  name  principle  I  have  advocated ;  but  I  fear 
my  "  sliding  scale  "  would  be  for  from  palatable  to  those  who 
co  uld  not  digest  my  former  moderate  angle.  I  maintain  that, 
if  you  attempt  to  give  any  stereoscopic  representation  of  the 
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would  not  be  too  much  for  a  distance  of  95,178,000  miles ; 
and  say  that  one  operator  was  at  Paris,  the  other  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  twin  instruments,  and  accurately  adjust**! 
chronometers,  and  that,  by  these  means,  pictures  were  taken 
at  the  same  instant,  we  might  hope  to  secure  really  stereo- 
scopic representations,  which  would,  probably,  solve  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  scientific  import;  amongst  others,  tho 
nature  of  the  solar  spots  would  be  likely  to  be  determined. 

It  is  true  that  an  image  of  the  entire  orb  of  the  sun  with 
stereoscopic  effect  will,  probably,  never  be  obtained  under 
any  conditions,  since  the  very  nature  of  self-illumined  rotund 
bodies  in  an  intense  state  of  incandescence  is  to  appear,  to 
our  organs,  flat.  Take  a  round  bar  of  iron,  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  into  a  dark  apartment ;  the  effect  it  will  produce 
on  a  spectator  is,  of  a  flat  surface,  a  quality  which  will 
therefore  apply,  in  a  multiplied  ratio,  to  the  intense  solar 
light,  against  which  even  the  oxyhydrogen  lime  light  appears 
black.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  moon;  illumined  as 
she  is  by  tho  light  of  the  sun,  with  shadows  projected  from 
the  inequalities  of  her  surface,  we  may  fairly  hope  that, 
sufficient  angle  being  gicen,  we  may  obtain  a  rotund  effect, 
which  will  delineate,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  her  structure. 

In  my  opinion  the  14  model-like  effect "  complained  of  in 
many  stereographs  is  duo  to  tho  crudity  of  the  negatives, 
and  consequent  want  of  atmosphere,  scale,  and  distance, 
and,  in  architectural  subjects,  to  the  total  absence  of  figures: 
to  cite  examples — the  bridge  of  Prague  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  subjects  in  Europe;  in  the  stereoscope  it  cer- 
tainly lias  a  Dutch  toy-like  effect ;  the  building*  rise  square, 
luirxh,  and  abruptly  from  the  ground,  without  groups  of 
figures  and  vehicles  to  serve  as  a  base,  aud  mnrk  their  scale. 
And,  as  atmoKplnTe,  let  any  one  compare  Heidelberg  and 
the  vall"y  of  the  Xeckar,  by  Ferrier,  with  his  last  improve- 
ments, its  atmospheric  distances,  the  shadowed  aides  of  the 
biiiidings  reflected  into  and  delicately  drawn,  with  Zion  in 
the  Valais,  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  hand,  in  which  the 
"model-like  effect"  is  entirely  caused  by  the  heavy  black 
shadows,  and  nasi  of  atmosphere.  This  comparison  will  at 
once  show  bow  important  are  the  results  of  sufficient  exposure 
ami  well  covered  plates,  particularly  on  glass  pictures ;  and 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  attribute  always  to  defective  angle 
wliat  may  very  probably  belong  to  the  imperfect  rendering 
of  atmospheric  perspective.  Apologising  tor  occupying  so 
much  of  your  space,  I  am,  air,  your  obedient  servant, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA, 
so.  nr. 

Mr  Dear  Sir,— I  have  at  last  received  the  first  number 
of  the  "  Photographic  News,"  and  am  not  a  little 
rejoiced  to  find  that  itcontains  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  you; 
and  I  look  forward  with  some  little  eagerness  for  tho  number 
which  may  contain  my  second  letter — I  presume  about  No. 
3  or  4.  As  a  photographer  I  am.  for  several  reasons,  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  photography. 
In  the  first  place,  by  giving  one  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  discoveries  of  any  importance  made  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  at  home,  it  will  save  one  the  possibb 
annoyance  of  spending  hours,  or  even  days,  in  making 
experiments  which  had  been  previously  made:  it  will  induce 
some  thousands  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  of  photographers  to  study 
the  chemistry  of  the  art,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the 
possibility  of  new  discoveries  being  made  in  it.  Tho 
answers  to  correspondents  will  remove  stumbling-blocks 
from  their  pat  lis ;  and,  what  is  to  mc  personally — and  doubt- 
less to  all  other  old  photographers — a  matter  of  no  small 
importance,  is  the  reflection  that  I  need  not  in  future  compel 
myself  to  read  foreign  photographic  publications,  seeing  that 
the  "  News  "  will  keep  me  aa  couranl  as  to  what  is  stirring 
on  the  continent  

I  liavo  not  yet  been  up  to  the  tents,  as  I  informed  you 
was  my  intention  in  my  last  letter,  for  &  reason  I  am 
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about  to  explain.  Shortly  after  I  had  returned  from  the 
Post-office  I  received  a  visit  from  Sheikh  Hamed,  who  pro- 
posed that,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  his  douar,  I  should 
accompany  himself  and  brother  in  an  expedition  against  a 
mountain  tribe  that  had  recently  made  several  attacks  on  the 
Arabs  living  under  French  protect  ion.  Ilia  brother  was  an 
officer  of  the  Spakis  Iiuligenes,  who  were  selected  to  form 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  had  directed  him  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  means  of  conveying 
whatever  instruments  I  might  require  for  photographic 

f urposea.  The  proposition  was,  as  the  sheikh  said,  m-daiminte. 
t  would,  possibly,  give  me  an  opportunity  of  getting  some 
interesting  pictures,  and  was  certain  to  enable  me  to  get 
some  information  which  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
generally,  and  especially  to  those  among  them  who  may 
happen  to  come  out  here ;  consequently  I  accepted  his 
invitation.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how  1 
could  best  succeed  in  obtaining  some  good  pictures.  The 
most  convenient  would  have  been  the  dry  collodion  process ; 
but  as  this  had  failed  me  on  more  than  one  important 
occasion,  I  was  reluctant  to  employ  it  where  a  failure  could 
not  be  remedied.  Considering  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject 
of  dry  collodion,  both  in  France  and  England,  when  I  left 
home,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  relative  to 
my  own  experience  with  this  process  since  I  have  been  here. 
The  collodion  I  have  been  using  was  purchased  in  London, 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
England.  Living  in  a  city  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
test  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  collodion  would  pre- 
serve its  sensibility,  my  usual  practice  being  to  prepare  the 
plate  or  paper  overnight,  which  I  do  in  the  following 
manner  as  regards  the  paper :— I  lay  the  sheet  of  paper  on 
a  table  and  rub  it  rapidly,  though  lightly,  with  a  piece  of 
india  rubber  until  the  paper  is  quite  warm — in  tact,  is 
highly  charged  with  electricity  ;  I  then  support  it  on  a  piece 
of  glass,  pour  on  the  collodion,  and  allow  it  to  spread  itself 
smoothly  over  the  surface ;  then  sensitise  and  wash  it  well  in 
several  waters,  and  when  dry,  cover  it  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  gelatine.  In  this  way  I  have  prepared  papers 
14  x  12,  upon  which  I  have  generally  obtained  good  pictures. 
There  are  two  lying  on  my  table  at  this  moment— one  a  view 
of  the  port  of  Algiers,  and  the  other  a  view  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  city— which  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  excelled. 
I  had  my  tent  with  me  when  I  took  the  latter,  and  before 
exposing  the  paper  I  wetted  its  surface  with  a  little  water, 
and  while  still  moist  I  placed  it  in  the  camera ;  the  result 
was,  as  I  anticipated,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  was  much 
increased,  and  the  picture,  when  developed,  appeared  more 
dense.  The  conclusions  I  drew  from  this  experiment  were, 
that  it  was  advisable  to  use  the  collodionised  paper  as 
soon  as  possible  after  preparation,  though  not  absolutely 
itial ;  or,  in  the  event  of  keeping  it  for  any  time,  some 
1  of  softening  the  sensitive  surface  previous  to  ex- 
would  render  the  result  more  favourable.  To  test 
I  adopted  the  following  plan  :— I  prepared  some  sheets 
of  paper  and  put  them  aside  for  about  three  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  brought  them  out  and  laid  a  Terr  thin 
sheet  of  damp  blotting  paper  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  each, 
and  then  packed  them  in  my  portfolio  in  such  a  way  that 
the  blotting  paper  was  in  contact  with  blotting  paper,  and  in 
no  case  with  the  back  of  the  prepared  paper.  I  found  this 
method  greatly  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the 
light  upon  the  sensitised  surface,  and  I  generally  succeeded 
in  getting  good  pictures  by  this  process,  which  I  do  not 
doubt  could  be  improved ;  indeed  I  propose,  if  opportunity 
serve*,  to  moisten  the  blotting  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of 
some  substance  which  I  hope  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
dry  collodion,  and  thus  render  its  effects  more  certain. 
Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  blotting  paper  docs  not 
contain  too  much  moisture,  or  it  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
solving the  gelatine  and  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
collodion  rough  and  uneven,  if  it  docs  not  damage  it  still 
more. 

To  return  to  my  journey.   I  was  determined  to  take  with 


me  the  means  of  obtaining  pictures ;  and  though  the  dry 
collodion  offered  great  facilities,  I  eventually  decided  ou 
sticking  to  the  wet  collodion,  though  it  involved  the  possi- 
bility of  not  getting  any  pictures  at  all:  for  rapidity  of 
movement  being  the  great  thing  in  these  expeditions,  it  was 
to  be  feared  that,  owiug  to  the  limited  number  of  baggagu 
animals  taken,  my  camera  might  be  in  one  place,  and  my  tent 
where  it  could  not  be  found.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
risk  this,  so  I  packed  up  my  apparatus  and  sent  it  to  the 
sheikh,  taking  care  to  follow  it  myself  and  see  it  packed,  for  to 
have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  to  have  acted  with  as 
li  t  tie  consideration  as  a  negro  here,  of  whom  it  is  Raid  that,bei  ng 
told  to  saw  off  a  bougkof  a  tree,  he  sat  himself  on  the  branch 
and  sawed  away  at  it,  between  himself  and  the  tree,  until  he 
and  it  came  to  the  ground  together ;  upon  which  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  surprise,  which 
being  interpreted  (very  freely)  signifies,  "  By  golly,  ixj 
who'd  tought  him  come  off  boff  ends  at  once?  " 

 There  was  a  faint  glimpse  of  dawn  ' 

the  soldiers  began  to  assemble,  yet,  so  complete  were  the 
preparations,  that  the  sun  had  risen  but  a  very  little  way 
when  they  commenced  their  march.  It  felt  quite  cool  and 
pleasant  in  the  early  morning,  and  so  pure  was  the  atmo- 
sphere that  wo  could  sec  an  immense  distance  across  the 
desert.  The  mere  motion  in  it  excited  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  After  marching 
about  five  hours  wo  halted  beside  a  well,  around  which  a 
great  many  Arabs  resided,  of  whom  we  got  milk  and  a  kind 
of  cake  very  much  resembling  what  in  the  u  far  west "  is 
termed  damper.  A  very  few  years  ago  these  Arabs  were 
bitter  enemies  of  the  French,  whereas  now  they  appeared  to 
bo  without  the  smallest  animosity  against  them ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  French  have  made  themselves  their  masters,  they 
have  done  more  for  them  than  they,  the  Arabs,  could  possibly 
have  done  for  themselves.  The  artesian  well,  around  which 
we  halted,  was  the  work  of  French  engineers,  and  to  the 
water  from  this  well  was  entirely  owing  the  fertility  which 
the  desert  around  it  exhibited,  and  the  dwellings  that  were 
so  thickly  scattered  about,  where  a  few  months  before  there 
had  stood  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  tents'.  None 
but  those  who  have  spent  days  in  the  desert  traversing  hot 
sands  which  scorch  even  the  bare  thick-soled  feet  of  the 
Arab,  who  can  journey  along  the  roughest  mountain  road 
without  danger  of  cutting  them,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  an  abundance  of  water ;  therefore  the  Arabs,  whp 
are  not  utterly  ungrateful  for  good  done  them,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  reconciled  to  the  rule  of  their  conquerors. 
The  opportunity  of  getting  one  or  two  photographs  of  the 
halt  was  not  to  be  neglected  now  that  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  so,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  the 
sheikh,  I  pitched  my  tent  and  took  a  couple  of  views,  one 
of  the  troops,  and  another  of  the  village.  An  amusing 
circumstance  occurred  here  illustrative  of  the  coolness  of 
Arab  thieves.  A  Zouave  had  taken  ofT  his  baggy  trousers  to 
make  some  necessary  reparation,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
plying  his  needle  he  was  called  by  one  of  his  comrades  to 
come  and  take  his  coffee.  The  trousers  were  thrown  aside 
for  the  moment,  and  the  Zouave  employed  himself  actively 
in  discussing  his  breakfast,  which  occupation  so  entirely 
absorbed  Ins  attention  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  proceed- 
ings  of  a  native,  who  had  quietly  crept  to  the  trousers  and 
was  making  off  with  them,  when  a  shout  was  raised  by  a 
Zouave  who  had  observed  his  motions.  Of  course  he  was 
immediately  seized  and  taken,  with  the  stolen  goods  in  his 
possession,  before  the  provost,  who  at  once  ordered  him  a 
Hogging ;  the  sentence  was  no  sooner  interpreted  to  him 
than  the  fcllow,tothe  great  amusement  of  all  present,  coolly 


said,  ,l  I  suppose,  Mr.  Judge,  I  may  keep  the  tr 
the  time  this  little  affair  had  been  settled  the 
again  under  march,  and  did  not  halt  for 
and  then  only  for  about  an  hour,  when  they 
march  for  three  hours  more.  In  the  desert  it  is  the  practice, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  regulate  the  marches  so  that  the  halt 
for  the  night  may  bo  near  a  well ;  but  this  is  only  when 
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a  day  or  two,  which  was  the 
were  marching  against  a  tribe 


there  is  no  especial  hurry  for 
case  with  us.  inasmuch  as  we 

in  the  mountains  whom  we  were  certain  to  find  there  when 
we  arrived.  Had  we  been  directed  against  a  tribe  encamped 
in  the  plain,  we  should  have  pushed  on  at  a  much  greater 

rate,  because  if  we  had  not  "  dropped  on  them,"  as  M.  

expresses  it,  like  a  thunderbolt,  they  would  have  sent  away 
their  flocks  and  cattle,  even  if  they  liad  stayed  themselves 
for  a  fight ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  tho  number  of 
hours  which  the  troops  march  is  surprising.  A  Zouave  told 
i  ne  that  he  had  formed  one  of  an  expedition  which  marched 
forty  hours  out  of  the  forty -eight,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  attacked  the  tribe  of  which  they  were  in  search,  and 
captured  every  animal  they  possessed,  and  utterly  routed 
them.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  groups  of  soldiers 
scattered  about  at  the  bivouac,  and  the  contrasts  of  colour  in 
the  red,  baggy  inexpressibles  of  the  Zouaves,  and  the  white 
burnouses  of  the  Spahis,  was  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
anything  I  ever  saw ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  regret  that  I 
was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  reproducing  the  form  only 
for  my  friends  in  England,  without  being  able  to  communi- 
cate to  them  a  part  of  the  pleasure  I  myBclf  derived  from 
colour.  As  it  grew  dusk  fires  made  themselves  gradually 
visible,  and  by  their  flickering  light  one  could  see  here  and 
there  a  man  sewing  up  a  hole  in  his  clothes,  or  repairing  his 
shoes ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  lying  down 
smoking,  cliatting,  and  making  a  tremendous  hubbub.  The 
contrast  between  the  Spahis  and  the  Zouaves  was  striking. 
The  Arabs  were  sitting  about  in  groups,  grave,  and  for  the 
most  }Kirt,  silent  All  of  them  were  smoking,  and  here  and 
there  one  of  them  was  holding  forth  respecting  the  chances 
of  plunder  which  the  expedition  offered — a  matter  in  which 
they  feel  a  far  keener  interest,  I  believe,  than  in  the  credit 
of  the  government  they  are  hired  to  defend,  I  don't  mean 
to  imply  that  they  are  uidifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  cutting 
a  fellow-countryman's  throat,  for  I  certainly  think  they  do 
that  with  as  much  gusto  as  any  Zouave  who  has  Been  his 
comrade  shot  down  beside  him,  but  they  have  an  ever- 
craving  appetite  for  plunder  which  can  never  be  appeased ; 
an  appetite  strengthened  by  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which 
they  have  been  trained.  It  may  perhaps  appear  to  your 
readers  that  these  Spahis  are  mere  hired  bravoes  who  are 


enlisted  by  the  French  Government  to  fight  against  their 

!  case ;  these  Arabs  belong  to 


»j— — |  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  these  Arabs  belong  u> 
tribes  which  are  principally  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns,  whereas  tho  tribe  against  which  they  are  generally 
led  by  the  French  is  that  of  the  Kabyles,  an  independent- 
Bpirited,  courageous  race,  who  mostly  inhabit  the  mountains, 
and  are  a  terror  to  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  pest 
to  the  French  rule  on  the  other ;  but  before  many  years  are 
past  France  will  be  able  to  say,  with  Sganarelle,  '•//  etait 
autrefois  comme  en,  tnais  iwtu  avons  change  tout  cela." 

[In  consequence  of  the  length  to  which  our  correspondent's 
letter  extends,  wo  must  defer  tho  publication  of  tho  ro- 
il n  til  a  succeeding  number. — Ed.] 


NOTES  FOR  ALPINE  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

going  further  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  our 
_  .  In  addition  to  our  cameras  and  stands,  and 
prepared  platen,  we  had,  of  course,  our  carpet  bags.  My 
camera  is  what  is  called  a  tourist's  camera,  made  by  a  good 
maker,  very  handsomely  got  up,  very  expensive,  and,  for  its 
size,  very  heavy.  This  latter  was  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  me  on  this  excursion,  as  I  was  not  verdant  enough  to 
carry  all  my  baggage  myself ;  but  I  confess  to  feeling  sundry 
qualms  of  conscience  when  I  saw  our  "porteurs"  sinking 
continually  in  the  snow  while  we  were  crossing  the  pass  of 
St.  Theodnle,  It  is  quite  necessary,  whether  the  amateur 
carries  his  own  camera  or  not,  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
all  the  metal  and  wood-work  therein.  All 

can 


very  well  bo  dispensed  with.    My  companion,  Major  dc 

R  ,  a  distinguished  Russian  officer,  had  the  happy  idea 

of  carrying  his  small  French  camera,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 
baggage,  in  a  light  basket  in  which  the  peasants  in  this 
canton  (Vaud)  carry  almost  everything — fruit,  vegeUbkt, 
bread,  meat,  and  even  manure,  rhey  call  this  useful  con- 
trivance for  their  back  a  "  hottc,"  answering  to  our  word 
"  hod."  We  perceived  that  after  we  left  this  canton,  this 
"  hotte  "  was  everywhere  an  object  of  curiosity ;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  it  was  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  if  not  suspicion.  At  all  events  it 
proved  a  very  useful  pocking  case— doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  any  other— easily  carried  on  a  man's  or  mule's 
back,  and  though  containing  a  lot  of  bottles,  for  my  friend 
purposed  developing  some  paper  negatives  each  night 
(which,  by-tbe-byc,  ho  did  not),  it  did  not  weigh  so  much  as 
my  baggage. 

We  nau  never  been  at  Zermatt ;  and  as  every  guide  book, 
and  almost  every  traveller,  tells  you  that  it  is  the  thing  in 
Switzerland,  and  far  superior  to  Chamouni  (though  I  don't 
agree  with  them),  we  determined  to  bend  our  stops  that  way. 
Now,  "  though  on  pleasure  bent,  we  had  a  frugal  mind ;  ' 
and  we,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  journey  on  foot,  hiring  a  mule  to  carry  our  baggage. 
Our  walking,  however,  did  not  commence  until  we  reached 
the  dirty,  poverty-stricken  little  town — if  town  it  can  be 
called— of  Viege  or  Visp,  in  the  Canton  du  Valais.  This 
same  Visp  still  bears  lamentable  traces  of  what  it  suffered 
from  the  earthquake  which  played  such  havoc  with  this  put 
of  the  Valais  in  the  autumn  of  1835. 

Our  starting  place  was  Lausanne,  the  town  and 
Dournoou  oi   w  men 


atlbrd  great  scope  for  the 
Indeed,  1  know  but  few  places  so  rich  in  picturesque  bits. 

Major  dc  R  ,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  residing  here 

some  time,  and  we  had  together  rambled  about  in  search  of 
the  picturesque.  Probably  a  note  or  two  of  the  things  to 
be  taken  here  may  not  bo  amiss.  Tho  handsoino  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  is  a  very  attractive  object,  as  seen  from 
various  parts  of  the  town.  It  was  founded  about  the  year 
1000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  rising  ground  in  the  centre 
of  what  is  called  the  "cite,"  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  lake  and  surrounding  country.  A  remarkably 
beautiful  view  of  it  can  be  taken  from  the  Berne  road, 
another  from  the  delightful  promenade  of  Monthenon :  in 
the  foreground  are  some  of  the  arches  of  the  "  Grand  Font," 
a  handsome  modern  viaduct  connecting  two  portions  of  the 
town.  In  the  extreme  distance  you  have  a  south-west  view 
of  the  cathedral,  with  its  handsome  towers,  and  the  middle 
distance  is  filled  up  with  quaint -looking  spires,  houses,  and 
public  buildings.  Like  our  English  cathedrals,  that  of  Lau- 
sanne is  so  hemmed  in  by  buildings  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  with  tho  camera  many  of  its  details.  It  is,  however, 
just  possible  to  get  a  view  of  the  South  Porch,  or  "  Porch 
of  the  Apostles,"  so  called  on  account  of  the  carved  figures 
therein ;  and  a  very  charming  thing  it  is.  You  will  sec,  by 
the  little  photograph  1  inclose,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  correct  view  of  it.  You  will  see,  also,  that  it  is  well  worth 
taking,  even  if  you  are  compelled  to  raise  the  nose  of  your 
camera  high  enough  to  throw  tho  lines  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  should  be  taken  on  a  sunless  day ;  the  buildings 
near  it  throw  such  a  shade  over  a  portion  of  it  all  the  day. 
There  is  a  fine  rose  window  in  the  south  transept,  but  too 
high  to  be  obtained  unless  it  is  possible  to  take  it  from  the 
top  of  a  house  just  built,  I  regret  to  say,  within  a  few  yards 
of  it    The  west  doorway  is  very  fine— the  door  itself, 


The  cliAteau  not  far  from  Notre  Dame  offers  < 
good  points  of  view.  The  u  Place  de  Palud  "  contains  a 
nice  old  fountain,  well  worth  taking;  also  the  Hotel  dc 
ViUe.  A  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  from  the  Place  do 
Rinonne,  should  be  taken  in  the  afternoon  because  of  the  light 
The  church  of  St.  Francois  has  two  or  three  good  points  for 
a  photograph,  especially  the  apae  and  spire  as  Been  from  the 


the  Hotel  «  Belle  Vue. 
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For 


tbnv  arc  plenty 


i  who  are  staying  at  I>ausanne  a  few  flays, 
■  of  short  excursions  to  be  made,  by  the  rail- 
to  places  abounding  in  excellent  subjects  for 
an  hour  by  boat  or  rail  takes  you  to 
Moves,  a  little  town  on  the  shore  of  the  lake ;  from  thence  a 
pleasant  walk  of  two  miles  brings  you  to  the  noble  chateau 
of  Wufflens,  in  ancient  deeds  Wolflens  or  Wonflens- 
castruui.  Popular  tradition  assert*  that  this  magnificent 
cattle  was  built  by  good  Queen  Berthe,  wife  of  Rodolph  the 
Second,  King  of  Burgundy,  between  921  and  9C2;  and 
tradition  likewise  assert*  that  the  bricks,  of  which  this 
enormous  pile  is  composed,  were  cemented  together  with 
mortar  mixed  with  wine  instead  of  water :  however  this  may 
be,  the  mortar  is  remarkably  haul,  much  harder  than  the 
bricks.  According  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  the  castle 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  crusade*,  the  twelfth 
century;  and  judging  from  the  curious  subterranean  vaults 
under  the  chateau,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  present  structure 
was  built  on  the  rains  of  one  mueh  more  ancient.  S. 
(To  be 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ox  Tuesday  evening  last  the  Photographic  Society  held 
its  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  season  at  the  Coventry- 
street  Rooms.    We  were  glad  to  see  such  a  goodly  attend- 
ance of  members ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  appearances, 
we  should  say  that  the  forthcoming  series  of  meetings 
may  prove  very  interesting  and  instructive.     Mr.  Fox 
Tilbot  had  sent  several  specimens  of  his  new  photoglyphic 
engravings,  which  were  examined  with  great  interest  by 
the  members  present,  who  commented  freely  upon  the 
present  achievements,  and  the  probable  future  success 
of  this  great  discovery.    Mr.  J.  D.  Llewelyn  had  also 
contributed  a  complete  set  of  those  charming  pictures 
which  he  has  already  exhibited.  We  need  only  mention  this 
fact  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  those  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  oxymel  process— a  process  by  which  no  one 
bat  Mr.  Llewelyn  can  produce  such  results  as  are  here  pre- 
sented.   Beautifully  and  clearly  developed  as  the  exhibited 
specimens  were,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
at  the  Society's  Rooms  are  still  more  beautiful.  There 
was  also  a  set  of  photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sturroch, 
some  of  which  were  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  with  which 
the  detail  was  rendered ;  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
some  fine  architectural  views   which,   tor  beauty  and 
clearness,  we  have  not  seen  surpassed,  while  others  were 
but  very  inferior;   indeed,  there  are  among  these  some 
that  may  be  denominated  the  best,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  that  may  be  denominated  the  worst 
we  havo  seen.    There  was  also  a  specimen  of,  what  we 
have  on  other  occasions  designated,  "patched"  pictures. 
Considering  what  lias  already  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Robinson  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Rejlander, 
we  are  really  astonished  at  anybody  having  the  temerity 
to  exhibit  a  picture  which  has  not  a  single  claim  to  the 
attention  of  even  the  merest  tyro  in  the  photographic 
art.   There  are  no  grounds  upon  which  we  can  recommend 
it,  either  artistic  or  photographic.    It  is  not  a  picture 
representing   an  incident  or  a  sentiment,  but  simply 
a  family  group,  certainly   not   grouped  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  much  credit  on  the  composer.    The  novelty 
re  presume,    the  composer  thinks  he  is  pre- 
•  to  the  professors  and  students  of  the  heliographic 
art  k,  that  the  picture  is  composed  of  several  negatives. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  manner  in  which  the  joinings 
are  effected?   They  certainly  are  novel.   The  wonder  of 
such  pictures  as  Mr.  Rejlander  composes  is,  that  he  disposes 
the  light  and  shade  over dus  compositions  so  that  the  spectator 
is  unable  to  discover  the  joinings ;  but,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  wo  have  every  negative  plainly  indicated,  not  only 
at  the  places  of  junction,  but  also  in  the  colour  of  the  several 
negative*— one  being  light  whilst  another  is  dark.  The 


first  or  second  joining  is  just  passable ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  middle,  the  whole  composition  is  nicely  varied  by  a 
crooked  line  of  white  here  and  there  intervening,  sometimes 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  while  a  buffet  or  footstool  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  reminding 
one  forcibly  of  the  geographical  description  of  an  island, 
which  is  "  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water" — while  tho 
footstool  we  allude  to  is  a  black  mass  surrounded  by  a  white 
fringe.  Our  object  in  thus  alluding  to  a  worthless  picture 
is.  to  warn  photographers  from  sending  such  silly  things  for 
inspection  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society, 
where  one  expects  to  see,  not  the  simple,  first  attempts  of 
novices  in  the  art,  but  the  results  of  processes  or  some  of 
the  multiform  adaptations  of  photography.  There  were 
also  some  specimens  of  Poitevin's  process  of  photo-lithography 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Malone,  which  had  been  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  those  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot. 
These  photo-lithographs  were,  for  the  most  part,  copies  of 
patterns  and  portions  of  fine  are h  i  tectural  buildings.  It  could 
not  fail  to  be  seen,  even  by  the  most  unobservant,  that  these 
specimens  were  indeed  beautiful ;  yet  it  is  unfair  to  bring 
tnem  into  comparison  with  the  productions  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
inasmuch  as  that  gentleman's  views  are  almost  exclusively 
landscapes,  or  views  of  whole  buildings,  in  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  attain  anything  like  perfection.  While  the 
views  by  M.  Poitevin  were  selected  so  as  to  show  to  the  best 
effect  what  that  gentleman  can  do,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Talbot 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case.  However,  the  subject  will 
be  treated  more  at  length,  as  a  paper— or,  at  least,  a  ilisciw- 
sion — has  been  promised  on  new  processes  which  have  been 
invented  to  supersede  the  engraver.  Mr.  Delaniotte  ex- 
hibited a  large  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  large  size,  the  beauty  of  its  half-tints,  and 
the  nicety  with  which  the  detail  was  rendered.  When  we 
visited  the  Crystal  Palace  recently,  we  recollect  seeing  some 
photographs— or  at  least  what  wtrt  photographs— of  the  same 
subject,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  the  same  gentleman  ;  and,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  correctness  with  which  they  i 
the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  so  ably  il 
another  way,  we  think  that  they  were  still  n 
for  they  bore  the  most  unmistakable  and  decided 
that  they  were  "  Fading  Away,"  a  fate  which 
not  overtake  the  specimen  above  alluded  to. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr. 
Roger  Fen  ton  occupied  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Reeves  Truer,  M.R.C.S.,  on  "The  Photographic  Delineation 
of  Microscopic  Objects;"  after  which  there  was  a  discus- 
sion, which  lasted  until  ten  o'clock.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
another  column  for  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  discussion  which  took  place  after  tho 
of  the  paper  was  terminated. 


|)botojgrapjric  Cbemisirg. 


Potaatium  is  a  metal  of  a  silvery  colour  when  freshly 
cut,  but  which  speedily  becomes  tarnished  if  exposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  preserve  it  below  naphtha 
if  it  is  desired  to  keep  it  free  from  change.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  with  the 
fingers ;  but  when  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  it  becomes 
brittle ;  it  melts  at  160°,  and  is  vaporised  at  a  heat  a  little 
below  redness.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  a 
piece  of  this  metal  thrown  into  a  basin  of  cold  water  de- 
composes tho  water  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  liberated 
hydrogen  ignites,  burning  with  a  beautiful  red  and  white 
flame,  which  continues  so  long  as  there  is  a  particle  of  the 
metal  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  when  the 
flame  is  extinguished,  will  bo  alkaline.  It  combines  with 
oxygen,  forming  protoxide  and  peroxide.    The  protoxide,  or 
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the  metal  is  burnt  in  oxygen :  it  is  also  that  which  remains 
when  nitre  lew  been  heated  until  totally  decomposed.  If 
this  metal  be  heated  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  it  combines 
with  those  substances  with  brilliant  combustion,  and  forms  a 
Bulphuret  or  phoephuret  of  potassium.  To  form  the  chloride 
a  piece  of  the  metal  may  be  introduced  into  a  jar  of  chlorine, 
when  it  immediately  bursts  into  a  brilliant  flame.  It  absorb  • 
cyanogen  gas.  lieoomos  red  hot,  and  forms  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, l'otassa  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  one  equivalent 
of  this  metal  and  one  of  oxygon.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
substance  added  to  the  iodide  bath  is  said  to  give  rapidity  to 
the  negative  proofe:  it  is  also  occasionally  employed  in 
varying  the  tones  of  positive  proofs  after  they  have  been 
submitted  to  the  hyposulphite  baths.  A  solution  of  com- 
mon potash  is  very  useful  for  cleaning  glass  plates. 

Sodium  is  a  metal  in  many  respects  like  the  preceding ; 
it  is  silvery  in  appearance,  tarnishes  iu  the  air,  and,  to  pre- 
serve it  without  change,  it  should  be  kept  under  naphtha, 
that  liquid  containing  no  oxygen.  It  is  rather  less  violent  in 
its  action  than  potassium  when  thrown  upon  water,  it  dot* 
not  burst  into  flame,  but  effervesces  violently,  and  the  water 
is  changed  into  a  solution  of  soda.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  protoxide  or  soda  and  peroxide.  It  com- 
bines with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  potassium.  If  introduced  into  chlorine  it  burns, 
and  tho  resulting  substance  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
common  salt ;  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  with 
1  equivalent  of  sodium.  This  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  preparation  of  positive  papers;  but,  as  the  salt  of 
commerce,  esjtocially  if  it  contains  magneaian  salts,  deli- 
quesces on  contact  with  moist  air,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
chloride  of  ammonium :  it  may  also  lie  used  as  a  substitute 
for  bromide  of  potassium  for  temporarily  fixing  negative 
proofs ;  also,  for  precipitatine  residues  containing  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  it  accomplishes  by  transforming  the  nitrsJte  into 
an  insoluble  chloride  of  silver,  from  which  the  silver  may 
subsequently  be  obtained  in  a  metallic  state. 

Calcium  is  a  metal  contained  in  lime.  It  can  only  be 
obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  rarely  seen. 
Lime  is  an  oxide  of  calcium,  and  is  composed  of  ono  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  to  one  equivalent  of  calcium  ;  there  is  also  a 
peroxide  which  contains  double  tho  amount  of  oxygen  found 
in  the  oxide.  If  this  oxide  be  exposed  to  tho  action  of 
chlorine,  it  is  decomposed — the  chlorine  being  absorbed, 
and  a  compound  formed,  which  is  called  chloride  of  lime. 
The  oxide  of  calcium  or — to  use  the  more  familiar  term 


so  as  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid, 
piece  of  the  result  held  under  water  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  give  off  bubbles,  and  then  withdrawn  and  laid  on  a  saucer 
until  it  burets  and  falls  into  a  fine  powder,  is,  when  cold,  fit 
for  use,  and  may  be  employed  in  preparing  the  bromide  of 
lime  and  other  salts.  Calcium  combines  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  forming  well-known  Baits. 

Magnesium  is  a  metal  of  little  utility  in  itself,  and  proba- 
bly few  of  our  readers  have  seen  it*  in  its  metallic  state, 
though  they  have,  doubtless,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
been  made  familiar  with  it  in  its  combination  with  oxygen — 
a  form  in  which  it  is  generally  known  as  magnesia.  At  one 
time,  the  chief  source  from  whence  this  oxide  was  derived 
waB  from  the  sea;  but  it  is  now  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities  from  magncsian  limestone,  a  mineral  composed 
of  carbonic  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia,  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Under  this  action  it  gives  out  a  bright  phosphoric  light ;  and 
a  very  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  placing  6omc  of  the 
magnesia,  thus  ignited,  in  a  saucer,  and  while  still  warm, 
pouring  round  the  edges  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when, 
if  in  a  dark  room,  bright  flashes  of  light  are  emitted  from 
it,  accompanied  with  a  hissing  noise.  The  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  mag- 
nesia strongly  in  chlorine,  when  the  latter  drives  out  the  oxy- 
gi  u  and  takes  i  t*  place.  Magnesium  may  be  obtained  bypassing 
the  vapour  of  potassium  over  ignited  chloride 
(To  be  continued.) 


girnomirjr  of  |jljotograpbn. 
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Acetate  of  Silver. — This  salt  is  obtained  by 
mixing  together  tolerably  strong  aqueous  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potassa  or  soda.  It 
falls  down  in  the  form  of  white  silky  crystals,  which, 
to  be  obtained  pure,  must  be  filtered,  washed  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water,  then  redissolved  in  hot 
water,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  on  cooling. 
The  crystals  are  tolerably  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
require  about  100  times  their  weight  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  them. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  researches  on  light: — ''Two  phials 
wore  filled  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  and 
carefully  corked ;  one  was  exposed  for  an  hour  to  good 
sunshine,  whilst  the  other  was  carefully  kept  in  tho 
dark.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  solution  of  pro  to- 
sulphate  of  iron  having  been  made  in  the  dark,  10 
druj«  of  it  were  added  to  each  solution  of  silver.  Tho 
one  which  had  been  exposed  gave  immediately  a  copi- 
ous precipitate  of  silver,  whereas  the  other  was  only 
rendered  slightly  turbid,  and  was  some  minutes  before 
it  precipitated.  After  having  stood  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  no  difference  could  Iks  detected  in  the  quantity 
of  silver  precipitated  in  either  phial  •  Acetate  of 
mercury  was  used  in  the  place  of  the  acetate  of  silver, 
and  the  difference  between  the  actinised  solution  and 
the  other,  on  the  addition  of  tho  iron  salt,  was  very 
striking. 

"  Tho  two  salts,  acetates  of  silver  and  mercury,  were 
mixed.  One  portion  was  exposed  in  a  large  test  tube 
carefully  corked,  and  another  portion  was  protected 
from  all  light  in  a  bottle.  The  exposure  in  this  case 
was  from  two  to  three  hours,  but  during  that  timo 
there  was  not  mqre  than  half  an  hour's  good  sunshine. 
By  the  light  of  a  taper  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  iron  was  added  to  each.    In  about  three  minutes 


the  solution  which  had  been  exposed  apjicared  a  little 
disturbed,  small  specks  were  seen  to  form  in  various 
parts  of  the  fluid,  and  these  rapidly  increasing  in  size, 
and  assuming  star-like  shapes,  fell  heavily.  At  the 
expiration  cf  an  hour  a  dark  and  bulky  precipitation 
was  formed ;  but  in  the  unexposed  solution  the  precipi- 
tate was  but  in  small  quantity,  and  of  alight  gray  colour. 
In  about  two  or  three  hours  a  coating  of  white  metal 
was  formed,,  in  two  well-defined  stripes,  along  the  tube 
which  had  been  exposed  to  solar  influence  ;  one  on  the 
side  directly  facing  the  sun,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tube,  but  along  a  lino  upon  which  I  found, 
by  subsequent  oxjieriment,  the  rays  were  concentrated 
by  the  form  and  refractive  power  of  the  media — glass 
and  metallic  solution — through  which  they  had  to  pass. 
That  these  lines  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  was  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  blackened 
paper  around  a  tube  during  exposure,  which  effectually 
prevented  tho  metallic  deposit  over  the  space  it 
covered." 

Acetic  Ether,— is  formed  by  mixing  6  parte  of 
alcohol,  4  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  1  part  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  distilling  until  a  little  more  than  half  has 
come  over ;  the  distillate  is  then  washed  twice  with 
its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  rectified  with  chloride  of 
calcium.    It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that 
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of  apples,  and  is  a  good  solvent  for  pyroxyline ;  de- 
jxisituig  the  Litter,  however,  in  an  opaque  powdery 
instead  of  transparent  as  ordinary  ether 


Aceto-xitrate  op  Silver  is  a  term  used  in  the 
talbotype  or  calotype  process,  for  the  mixture  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  solution  with  which 
tint  iodised  paper  is  excited.  Mr.  Talbot's  formula 
(which  we  do  not  think  has  been  improved)  is  a  50 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  which  is  added 
wie-sixth  part  of  its  volume  of  glacial 
(To  b*  continued.) 


3-  Catechism  of  JJbatotjrupbn. 

VI. — THE  OPERATING  ROOM. 

Q.  What  sort  of  room  is  necessary  for  the  taking  of  pho- 
tographic portraits? 

A.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  light,  and  it  is  usual  to 
tare  the  room  fitted  with  a  glass  roof,  one  or  two  of  the 
HiicB  bang  of  glass  also. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  too  much  light? 

A.  Certainly  it  is;  for  under  such  circumstances  the 
photographic  effect  is  too  rapid,  and  favourable  pictures 
arc  sdttom  procured.  The  light  should  be  modified  by 
blind*,  which  are  made  to  draw  over  the  glass  roof. 

Q.  Cannot  portraits  be  taken  in  the  open  air  ? 

A.  They  can  ;  but  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  having 
S  JToper  operating  room. 

Q.  How  are  operations  to  be  conducted  in  the  taking  of 

A.  These  operations  are  almost  invariably  conducted  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  be  provided  with  a  landscape 
camera,  a  proper  camera  stand,  and  a  convenient  box  for 
holding  the  sensitive  plates  previously  prepared.  Apparatus 
Especially  adapted  for  field  operations  may  be  procured  at 
any  ordinary  photographic  depot. 

Q.  What  is  chiefly  necessary  for  the  operator  to  remember 
in  taking  out-door  views? 

A.  He  should  spare  no  pains  in  selecting,  for  a  desired 
view,  the  most  favourable  hour  of  the  day— such  an  hour  as 
will  give  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  subject  in  the  hap- 
piest ami  most  characteristic  disposition.  '1  he  operator  has 
to  bear  in  mind  that  his  picture  will  be  in  iujht  and  shadow 
only.  He  should  carefully  select,  and  not  too  hastily,  the 
best  point  of  view. 
Q.  What  is  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camera  ? 
A.  It  is  obvious  that  the  camera  should  not  face  the  sun  ; 
not  only  because  diffused  light  may  thereby  enter  the  lens, 
to  the  injury  of  the  sensitive  plate,  but  a  little  observation 
will  show  the  disadvantage  of  baring  the  shaded  sides  of  all 
objects  fronting  you  in  the  picture. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  after  selecting 
the  point  of  view  ? 

A.  Firmly  to  plant  the  camera  stand ;  level  the  plate  on 
which  the  camera  rests ;  and  fasten  the  camera  in  the  desired 
position.  Select  some  prominent  object  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  and  in  middle  distance,  and,  with  the  open  lens,  the 
diaphragm  being  removed,  adjust  the  focus  upon  this  object 
as  sharply  as  possible.  Uikmi  replacing  the  diaphragm,  with 
half-inch  aperture,  you  will  find  all  tho  other  objects  in  the 
field  are  brought  into  the  same  focus.  Lastly,  adjust  your 
view  on  the  screen  of  the  camera  by  turning  it  slightly  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  giving  the  desired  portion  of  the  sky 
and  foreground. 
Q.  What  should  be  the  extent  of  the  aperture  of  the 


■  1.  Different  opinions  are  entertained ;  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a  half-inch  aperture  to  the  lens  is  tho  largest 
that  should  be  used  for  a  landscape  of  any  depth. 


Q.  What  is  the  most  favourable  light  for  procuring  a 
successful  picture  ? 

A.  The  most  favourable  light  is,  unquestionably,  that 
given  under  passing  clouds.  By  closing  the  camera  when 
necessary,  and  reopening  it,  thus  giving  a  due  proportion  of 
sunlight,  and  the  diffused  light  through  the  cloud,  tin* 
*~  may  be  attained. 

(2b  be  continued.) 


Corrjcsponbtntt, 

rOTHKRGIUL'S  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  request  for  information  respecting  the 
process  of  Mr.  FothergUl  from  those  who  have  worked  it 
AUccetsBfully  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  evoke  such  an  inundation 
of  correspondence,  as  will  render  your  duty  of  selection  and 
arrangement  somewhat  onerous :  you  can  deal,  therefore, 
with  the  few  hints  I  send  for  your  perusal  as  you  think 
proper— either  working  them  up,  with  other  materials,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  numerous  readers,  or  excluding  them  for 
others  which  may  be  clearer  and  more  concise. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Keene,  of  Leamington,  I  was 
enabled  to  report  upon  the  success  of  my  own  trials  of 
this  process  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  held  several  days  before  its  discovery  was 
announced  in  the  Times.  My  success  has  been  constant 
and  uniform,  and  the  resulting  negatives  fully  equal  to  any 
I  have  obtained,  either  by  the  process  of  Taupciiot,  or  Dr. 
Hill  Norris ;  and  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
these  processes  will  perceive,  that  this  is  no  slight  recom- 
mendation. It  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  and  most  certain  of 
all  the  dry  processes  at  present  known  ;  and,  with  ordinary 
negative  collodion,  and  a  silver  bath  of  85  grains 
to  the  ounce— either  neutral  or  slightly  acid,  it  matters 
but  little  which— the  slightest  skill  and  caution  in  the 
manipulation  must  insure  a  good  picture.  There  is  no 
difference  in  tin  results  obtained  either  by  a  neutral  or  a 
slightly  acid  bath ;  the  only  thing  affected  is,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plates,  and  this  is  not  seriously  impaired  so  long  as 
the  argentine  solution  merely  shows  a  faint  acid  reaction 
upon  tost  paper.  A  bath,  in  fact,  which  will  answer  for 
negative  portraiture  will  suffice  for  this  process ;  and  collo- 
dion, either  contractile  or  porous,  may  be  used  indifferently , 
only  taking  especial  care,  if  the  former  bo  employed,  to 
render  it  adherent  to  the  glass,  by  making  the  latter  scrupu- 
lously clean.  My  mode  of  cleansing  the  plates  is  this:— I 
mix  one  part  of  nitric  acid  with  two  parts  of  distilled  water 
in  a  stoppered  phial ;  in  another  bottle  with  a  wide  neck, 
and  a  piece  of  fine  muslin  tied  over  it,  I  have  a  quantity 
of  finely-powdered  tripoli :  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  is 
sifted  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
the  former  arc  added ;  the  brisk  application  of  a  tuft  of 
clean  cotton  in  a  couple  of  minutes  or  so  soon  removes  all 
injurious  matter ;  ana  a  thorough  rinsing  in  common ' 
completes  the  operation.  A  chemically  clean  cloth  is  i 
sary ;  (I  invariably  use  an  old  towel,  which  has  bee 
in  hot,  and  then  rinsed  out  in  cold,  rain  water, 
eschewing  all  alkaline  solutions  j)  and,  for  want  of  care  in 
this  stage  of  the  collodion  process,  many  a  clean  plate  is 
defiled,  and  much  annoyance  created.  When  the  plate  is 
wiped  dry,  I  hokl  it  before  the  fire  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
dissipate  all  adherent  moisture;  and,  when  cool,  I  rub  it 
briskly  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief. 
These  operations  I  never  perform  in  the  room  in  which  I 
coat  and  sensitise  the  plates.  Holding  the  plate  by  means 
of  a  globe-holder,  attached  by  atmospheric  pressure  to  the 
back,  pour  on  the  collodion  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when 
has  well  set,  without 


it  has  well  set,  without  any  appearance  of  desiccation  at 
the  upper  corners,  immerse  it  in  the  bath,  where  it  remains 
until  the  solution  runs  off,  on  raising  the  plate  perpendicu- 


larly, without  streaks ;  then  drain  for  a 
ing  the  glass  dipper  along  the  back  to 
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drops  of  tbo  SFnatiaDK  solution,  place  the  plate,  face  up- 
wards, in  a  flat  glass  bath,  and  pour  very  gently  at  one 
corner  (for  a  stereo,  sized  plate)  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  which  move,  with  a  gentle  wave-like  motion,  over 
the  plate  for  a  minute  and  a  half.  It  is  then  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bath  ;  the  back  wiped  with  blotting  paper ;  the 
globe  holder  applied  as  before ;  and  the  surface  to  be  covered, 
for  a  minute,  with  a  solution  of  albumen  and  water  in  equal 
proportions,  which  (with  the  addition  of  ten  minims  of  the 
strongest  liquor  ammonia;  to  the  ounce  of  the  mixed  solu- 
tions) lias  been  well  frothed  up,  and  afterwards  Altered 
through  a  piece  of  sponge  slightly  pushed  into  the  neck  of 
an  ordinary  funnel.  When  the  albumen  has  remained  on 
the  surface  a  minute,  pour  it  off;  drain  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute;  then  raise  the  plate  to  the  horizontal  position,  with 
the  holder  still  attached,  and  pour  on  gently,  to  the  corner 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  albumen  has  dropped,  as 
much  distilled  water  as  the  plate  will  hold  ;  and  after  moving 
it  backwards,  with  a  wave-like  motion,  half  a  dozen  times, 
pour  it  off  at  the  opposite  corner ;  repeat  this  operation  at 
each  corner  in  succession;  then,  resting  that  from  which 
the  ttater  ha*  been  last  voured  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  wiping  the  back,  set  it  up 
to  dry— if  required  for  immediate  use,  against  a  tin  vessel, 
the  outside  of  which  has  been  painted  with  a  dead  black 
colour  to  increase  its  radiation  ;  or,  if  prepared  over-night 
for  use  the  next  day,  it  will  dry  in  about  throe  hours  spon- 
taneously. The  exposure,  in  good  light  at  t  his  time  of  the 
year,  will  be,  with  a  stereo,  lens  4}  inches  focus,  about  1 J  or 
2  minutes.  Develop  (attaching  the  bolder  as  before,  and 
first  moistening  the  collodion  surface  with  distilled  water) 
with 

Pvrogalllc  acid  ...      ^  -  ...  •    . . .      1J  grains. 
Glacial  acetic  acid       ...      m      ...     10  minima. 
Distilled  water  


The  development  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  as  the  colour 
of  the  deposit  is  very  impervious  to  the  actinic  rays. 

Yours  very  faithfully,         W.  L. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Photoorai-hic  News." 

Sir, — Observing  that  a  correspondent,  in  your  last 
number,  speaks  in  depreciating  terms  of  Marion's  paper,  I 
think  it  but  justice  to  say  that  I  have  used  it  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years,  with  universal  success ;  and  have  also 
frequently  printed  excellent  pictures  upon  it,  when  de- 
scribed by  amateurs  as  "  spotty  "  and  "bad,"  without  any 
trace  of  such  fault. 

I  inclose  for  your  inspection  a  photograph  upon  their 
paper,  printed  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  London,  with  an  cast- 
ward  fog :  and  will  only  add  that  I  believe  most  of  the  com- 
plaints made  against  paper,  generally  belong  to  tho  silver  or 
hypo.  bath.  Hkrbf.rt  Watkixs. 


otorjraplw  Societies. 


Photographic  Socikty  —  Ordinary  Grskral  Mkktiso, 
2nd  yoeember,  1858.— R.  Fk.itor,  Esq.,  in  the  cliair. 

After  some  official  business,  Mr.  Rkkvbs  Tbakii,  M.R.C.S., 
Ac,  read  a  paper  "  On  tho  Photographic  Delineation  of  Micro- 
V  as  follows:- 

i  of  the  photographic  art,  to 
j  particularly  apply,  is  one  of  the 
nd  interesting  with  which  its  follower,  are  acqua 
» to  the  modern  popularisation  of  science,  most  people 
that,  in  each  humble  plant  that  thrives  in  every 
hedge,  there  exists  a  diversity  of  beautiful,  minute  structure. 


utiful . 


an  examination  of  which  prompts  the  mind  to  venerate,  as  well 
as  to  admire ;  while  every  insect — indeed,  the  whole  of  animate 
creation — teems  with  marvels  for  the  student's  eye,  which  show 
him  how  wondrously  the  Creator's  power  has  arranged  and 
ordered  all  portions  of  each  economy,  whether  of  high  or  of  low 
type,  so  that  it.  intended  filiations  shall  best  be  carried  on. 


"  To  delineate,  with  the  accuracy  of  photography,  i 
beautiful  structures,  must  surely  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive |  and  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  opportunities  lately 
of  preparing  more  numerou* 
but  I  trust  that  the  few  wo 

layinif  before  you  will  bu  sunk-tout  to  illustrate  inv- 
alid to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  magnified  repr 
of  microscopic  object*. 

■  The  first  difficulty  I  met  with  was  caused  by  my  attempts  to 
adapt  tho  body  of  my  microscope  to  a  camera.  I  had  read  of 
success**  obtained  by  means  of  blackened  tubes  and,  of  course, 
tried  that  method,  but  must  confess  that  I  found  it  both  incon- 
venient and  unmanageable.  Finally,  when  in  Paris,  I  had  some 
conversation  with  M.  Nacbet,  the  intelligent  microscope  maker 
of  that  city,  and  the  result  was  that  he  made  from  my  descrip- 
tion the  instrument  1  have  ever  since  used,  and  which  has 
thoroughly  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"  The  chief  point  to  be  attended  to  in  theconstructionof  such  an 
instrument  is,  to  adapt  the  essential  portions  of  a  microscope  to 
a  camera,  viz.,  tho  object-glass,  the  stage,  the  mirror,  and  an 
adjustment.  Those  are  so  arranged  in  the  apparatus  which  I 
use,  that  the  whole  screws  bodily  in  tho  camera,  and  thus  be- 
comes entirely  under  control. 

"The  first  of  these  essential  elements  —  the  object-glass  — 
requires  some  consideration.  I  would  advise  any  person  about 
to  purchase  one  to  go  at  once  to  a  good  maker,  lie  will  have 
to  pay  a  good  price  first ;  but  as  the  whole  micceas  of  his  micro- 
scopic study  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  "  glasses  "  ho 
uses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  one  will  regret  the  expense, 
seeing  that  he  will  most  likely  possess  as  good  an  article  as 
modern  intelligence  can  produce.  Of  the  stage  little  need  be 
said,  except  that  it  should  bo  of  sufficient  size,  firm,  and  fur- 
nished (if  intended  to  assume  a  perpendicular  position)  with  a 
"  spring  clip,"  or  some  other  contrivance  which  will  bold  firmly 
tho  slip  of  glass  on  which  the  object  is  mounted.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  what  are  called  "  stago  movements  "  are  expensive 
luxuries,  and  not  essential  to  tho  instrument ;  for  with  a  little 
practice  the  hands  will  soon  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  capable  of  moving  the  object  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  I 
found  that  the  mirror  originally  adapted  by  M.  Nachet  was  too 
small,  and  I  now  use  one  of  24  inches  diameter.  Two  adjust- 
ments, a  coarse  and  a  fine,  will  generally  bo  found  to  be 
necessary;  the  former  for  focussing  when  using  the  lower 
powers,  and  tho  latter  when  the  higher  are  employed.  The 
milled  head  belonging  to  the  fine  adjustment  may  be  marked 
with  a  certain  number  of  divudous,  to  enable  tho  photographer 
accurately  to  give  it  any  portion  of  a  rotation  that  ho  may  find 
necessary,  should  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  his  object- 
glass  not  correspond.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  on  the  under 
side  of  tho  stage  which  enables  mo  to  fix  an  inverted  object- 
glass  in  tho  track  of  tho  rays  of  light,  and  thus  condense  them 
on  the  object  itself. 

"I  will  now  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  modus  aperemdi 
I  adopt,  and  from  that  description  you  will,  I  hope,  fully  un- 
derstand tho  applicability  of  the  apparatus  I  have  described. 
Not  having  a  "glass  room"  at  my  command,  I  operate  in  the 
open  air,  and  commence  by  placing  my  camera  on  a  firm  table 
in  the  sun,  so  that  its  long  axis  is  identical  with  tho  sun's  rays, 


taking  care  to  throw  a  light  coloured  cloth  over  it  to  prater*  it, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  heat.   The  mirror  is  now  placed 


at  such  a  distance  from  the  object-glass  as  to  equally  illu 
the  field,  which,  if  using  the  concave  side,  I  found  was  Ixwt  done 
by  allowing  a^paoe,  slightly  greater  than 

nent  just  after  they  have  commenced  to  disperse ; 
if  the  object  was  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  I 
a  bright  white  spot  occupying  a  portion  of  the  field, 
which  quite  destroyed  the  picture.  I  fancy  this  was  caused  by 
an  image  of  the  sun  being  formed  nearly  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  object,  and  thus  becoming  represented  on  the  ground  glass ; 
at  any  rate,  I  never  am  now  troubled  with  this  difficulty,  pro- 
vided I  plane  the  mirror  as  I  have  described. 

"If  the  object-glass  be  a  quarter-inch,  or  a  higher  power,  I 
always  use  the  concavo  mirror,  and  employ  an  object-glass  of 
power  next  below  that  with  which  I  intend  to  photograph,  as  a 
condenser.  The  mirror  should  now  bo  arranged  so  as  to  give  a 
circular  field,  and  when  this  is  evenly  illuminated,  the  object 
msy  be  placed  in  position,  the  proper  focus  found,  and  then 
all  is  ready  for  the  sensitive  plate.    Should  a  i 
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mutation  be  wished,  and  the  operator  does  not  regret  a  slight 
lew  of  definition,  ho  may  place  a  high  eye  piece  in  the  brass 
tube,  from  the  inside  of  the  camera.  The  large  photograph  of 
the  'Aoarm§\  parasite  of  tho  dry  locopa  viotacca  was  taken 
under  these  circumstances . 

"Photographic  manipulation  so  practised  by  me  presents 
nothing  peculiar  ;  indeed,  it  is  that  usually  adopted  in  the 
oollodion  process.  I  need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  its  descrip- 
tion, but  a  few  remarks  on  the  causes  of  failures  I  have  met 
with  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting. 

"  The  first  that  I  had  to  encounter  was  the  white  spot,  of  which 
and  its  cure  I  have  already  spoken.  The  next  was  induced  by 
the  feet,  that  in  object-glasses  of  lower  power  than  J  of  an  inch, 
the  foci  of  the  chemical  and  visual  rays  do  not  correspond,  from 
their  being  slightly  over-corrected  for  colour;  the  chemical 
fonts  is  separated  slightly  from  the  visual,  and  hence  the  glass 
must  be  moved  a  little  away  from  the  object. 

"Judging  from  the  recorded  experience  of  others,  I  must  be 
very  fortunate  in  my  glasses,  for  this  focal  difference  is  very 
slight  even  in  the  lowest  powers.  In  my  half-inch  glass  the 
imperfection  has  been  counteracted  by  tho  addition,  at  its  back, 
of  a  double  camera  lens  of  about  four  inches  focal  length  ;  and 
I  have  found  out  by  experience  how  much  of  a  circle  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  turn  my  fine  adjustment  to  succeed  with  the 
low  powers. 

"  Another  difficulty  which  I  met  with  was  the  time  of  exposure 
— that  general  bane  of  photographers.  In  common  with  other 
operators,  I  have  found  that,  etUrit  paribmj,  the  actinic  power 
of  the  son's  rays  varies  greatly  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  on 
the  same  day ;  but  with  collodion  iodised  over  night,  I  have 
taken  (rood  negatives,  on  a  clear  day,  in  one  second,  sometimes 
in  less,  while,  on  other  occasions,  I  have  been  obliged  to  expose 
my  plate  for  seven  or  even  ten  seconds,  rarely  for  more— be  it 
always  understood  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  an  unclouded 
tun.  Once  or  twice  I  have  curiously  enough  succeeded  with  a 
short  exposure  late  in  tho  day,  with  the  sun  within  a  very  few 
decrees  of  the  horixon. 

"  It  may  excite  the  wonder  of  some  of  my  hearers  tliat  I  have 
not  alluded  to  the  photography  of  opaque  microscopic  objects. 
I  must  here  plead  inexperience,  but  I  am  about  to  institute 
Kmc  experiments  with  a  view  of  photographing  tho  Foramini- 
fera.  The  only  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  that  of  illumination ; 
but  I  think  that  a  proper  arrangement  of  an  oblique  condenser, 
and  a  little  longer  exposure,  will  enable  mo  to  succeed. 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention,  that  the  collodion  I 
now  use  is  of  my  own  manufacture.  I  confess  that  motives  of 
economy  prompted  me  to  tho  attempt.  The  pyroxyline  I  em- 
ploy is  made  in  Paris ;  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
add,  that  I  sensitise  with  the  following  combination  :— 

lodliki  tit  ammonium  _  ...  ...  ...    21  (rains. 

lodifc  of  cadmium  ...  ...  M  ...  If  grain. 

Bromide  of  putaaalum  ...  ...  ...  ...  lj  fxMn. 

CnUodkn                —  ...  —  ...  ...  1  ounce. 

"This  collodion  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  sensitive  I  have 
hitherto  used ;  I  have  taken  good  negatives  (portraits)  with  it 
in  three  seconds,  and  it  gives  good  intensity  with  half  tone. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  although  I  have  not  added  any  new 
fact  to  photographic  science,  I  trust  I  have  been  successful  in 
describing  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  photographs  of 
microscopic  objects  cau  easily  be  taken  ;  and  that,  in  conclusion, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  to  the 
remarks  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making." 

After  some  little  conversation  botween  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr. 
Traer,  Mr.  Shadbolt  rose  and  said  ho  had  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Microscopic  Society  of  London,  and  recol- 
lected tho  introduction  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Delves,  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  He  was  very  glad  that  this  subject  had  been 
brought  before  tho  Society.  In  the  early  days  of  photography, 
there  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  object  of  a  micro- 
scopic photograph;  but  as  the  furore  for  mere  details  had 
now  worn  off,  microscopic  photography  became  better  under- 
stood. The  only  difficulty  in  obtaining  views  of  opaque  objects 
was  illumination.  The  intense  white  spot  which  Mr.  Traer 
met  with,  was  owing  solely  to  the  use  of  the  concave  mirror, 
which  was  unnecessary,  provided  a  condensing  apparatus 
wis  used.  The  usual  mode  of  working  would  be  by  the 
achromatic  condenser.  With  regard  to  the  "stage  move- 
ment," which  Mr.  Eeeves  Traer  said  was 


his  experience,  that  for  microscopic  operations  it  was  a  **a« 
qutl  non.  With  regard  to  the  "line  adjustment,"  unless  it 
worked  very  smoothly,  it  was  almost  useless.  (Tho  speaker  here 
described  a  fine  adjustment,  which  was  used  in  some  astronomi- 
cal telescopes ;  but  it  would  bo  unintelligible  without  a  diagram). 
With  regard  to  the  chemical  focus  being  different  from  the  visual, 
the  speaker  observed  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
object-glasses  of  all  the  best  makers,  and  it  was  absolutely  inevi- 
table that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  should  differ.  In  the 
case  of  the  very  high  powers,  it  was  not  that  they  do  not  differ, 
but  simply  that  tho  focal  length  was  so  small  that  the  difference 
was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  would  bo  found 
that  if  sunlight,  or  the  light  from  camphine  or  gas  were 
used,  the  amount  of  variation  of  the  two  foci  differed  with 
each  light  with  tho  same  object-glass  and  distance.  With 
regard  to  the  low  powers— for  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches, 
the  amount  of  correction  was  soon  ascertained  for  the  particular 
light  used.  A  correction  suggested  by  Mr.  Wenham  for  the  low 
power  was  most  ingenious,  he  suggested  that  an  ordinary  spec- 
tacle lens,  which  was,  of  course,  under  corrected,  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and  the  variation  thus  corrected. 
(The  sj>eaker  stated  that  ho  had  two  or  three  object-glasses  cor- 
rected for  photographic  purposes  in  that  manner.)  With  regard 
to  the  illumination  of  a  microscopic  object,  that  was  a  point 
requiring  more  attention  than  usual  With  sunlight  there 
was  not  much  difficulty,  because  the  rays  were  parallel ;  but 
his  great  object  was  to  use  artificial  light  for  tho  purpose. 
He  Imagined,  at  first,  that  the  more  light  that  could  bo 
thrown  on  the  object,  the  more  rapid  would  be  the  action  ; 
this  was  found  not  to  be  tho  case,  because,  although  tho 
condensor  threw  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  object,  including  as 
much  as  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  the  object  glass  was  only 
adapted  to  take  in  16  or  20  degrees,  and  the  excess  of  light  went 
to  form  false  light  in  the  camera.  Ho  then  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  best,  in  illnminating,  to  take  a  precisely 
opposite  course  close  to  the  illuminating  lamp — a  small  sized 
bull's-eye  lens  was  placed  to  collect  the  rays  of  light  proceeding 
from  the  flame,  at  a  very  great  angle,  probably  100  degrees ;  this  . 
was  arranged  at  such  a  distance  from  tho  light  that  ho  could, 
by  collecting  as  many  rays  as  possible,  fill  tho  space  of  a 
second  lens,  which  threw  the  rays  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
object  was  then  placed  very  near  to  it,  which  made  a 
great  difference.  He  then  found  that  by  using,  instead  of 
that  bull's-eye  lens,  a  very  small  plano-convex  lens  of  great 
convexity,  he  got  another  advantage.  That  mode  of  throw- 
ing the  rays  of  light  nearly  parallel,  or  very  slightly  con- 
verging, would  be  found  to  illuminate  the  object  so  brilliantly 
and  perfectly,  that  tho  amount  of  rapidity  gained  would  be  very 
great.  With  regard  to  ascertaining  the  amount  of  chemical 
variation,  the  speaker  stated  that  an  object  mounted  in  fluid 
gave  the  simplest  means  of  detecting  it.  In  examining  a 
parasite  of  tho  water  rat,  it  was  found  to  be  studded  with  numer- 
ous small  hairs ;  on  focussing  one  of  these  very  carefully,  and 
then  taking  a  picture,  ho  could  not  get  that  hair  sharp  which 
the  eye  saw  on  the  ground  glass,  but  another  nearer  one,  and 
thus,  in  future,  on  focussing  for  a  more  distant  object,  he  could 
get  oxactly  that  which  was  required.  With  regard  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  object  by  means  of  the  eye-piece,  of  course, 
as  Mr.  Traer  bad  remarked,  nothing  was  gained  in  definition, 
but  something  of  necessity  must  be  lost;  and  it  had  another 
inconvenience,  as  it  increased  the  convexity  of  the  field.  The 
speaker  proceeded  to  say  that  there  was  another  point  which 
Mr.  Traer  had  left  without  explanation — ho  did  not  communi- 
cate how  he  focussed  his  object*.  If  it  wore  attempted  to  view 
objects  requiring  high  powers,  there  were  certain  fine  marks 
and  Unas  which  would  bo  absolutely  imperceptible  upon  tho 
ground  glass  in  the  camera;  and  tho  assistance  of  an  eye- 
piece would  be  required,  in  order  to  render  them  percepti- 
ble. Now  the  most  useful  adjunct  tho  speaker  could  recom- 
mend, was  a  Ramsden's  positive  eye-piece.  It  consisted  only  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses,  their  foci  being  as  2  to  3,  fitted  with 
their  plain  sides  outwards  in  a  tube,  and  placed  apart  at 
such  a  distance,  as  to  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  foci. 
The  peculiar  arrangement  of  this  was,  that  a  flat  field 
obtained.  By  means  of  this  he  could  examine  ' 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  and  obtain  an 
the  amount  of  some  20  or  80  diameters,  according  to 


!  amount  of  some  20  or  30  diameters,  according  to  it*  power, 
better  plan  than  using  tho  ground  glass,  the  speaker  said,  was* 
take  a  piece  of  plain  glass,  coat  it  with  •oflodion,  sensitise 
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wash  it,  am]  dry  it,  and  it  would 
all  tho  most 


it  a  beautiful  surface 
on  which  all  the  most  delicate  detail*  or  an  object  would  bo 
visible. 

Mr.  Reeves  Traeb  stated  that  he  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  focussing.  The  glass  be  used  was  not  ground,  but  otcho  1 
with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  he  always  found  his  object  suffi- 
ciently defined  on  it  to  enable  him  to  see  with  his  naked  eye 
the  marks  of  all  the  objects  he  had  produced. 

Mr.  Grant,  of  New  York,  mentioned  an  improvement, 
patented  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  New  York,  termed  the  "Scroll 
Movement,"  by  which  tho  focus  could  be  adjusted  to  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  without  any  slipping 
whatever.  (Mr.  Grant  explained  the  mechanism  by  reference 
to  a  largo  lens  adjustment) 

Mr.  Hi'oues  stated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  two  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  lenses,  which  vary  in  their  foci.    He  thought  tho 
coincidence  of  the  foci  was  altogether  an  English  notion. 
Mr.  Malonb  rose  and  said  that  M.  Claudet  maintained  Mint 
varied  with  tho  light,  and,  therefore,  that  it 


of  his  using  a  V< 

alfoci.   He  believed  it  to 
so  as  to  be  fitted  for  all 

Mr.  Malonb  could  hardly  see  a  probability  of  a  lens  which 
was  corrected  for  white  sunlight,  being  affected  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  by  sunlight  which  had  passed  through  an  absorb- 
ing medium ;  it  was,  in  fact,  no  longer  sunlight,  for  it  had  cer- 
tain rays  abstracted. 

Mr.  Shad dolt  quite  agreed  that  the  amount  of  correction 
for  different  sources  of  light,  or,  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing  for  sunlight,  from  which  some  of  the  rays  were  filtered 
out,  must  be  different. 

Mr.  Malonb  said  that  M.  Claudet  found  that  focussing  in 
the  morning  gave  a  certain  result,  but  focussing  in  the  after- 
noon did  not  give  the  same  result.  He  (M.  Claudet)  did  not 
attempt  to  define  the  cause,  but  merely  suggested  that  the  sun- 
light of  the  morning  might  have  passed  through  different 
absorbing  media. 

Mr.  Watson  had  very  frequently  remarked  that  in  the 
morning  a  lens  was  different  to  what  it  was  in  the  afternoon, 
particularly  as  it  got  towards  sunset ;  and  if  there  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  yellow,  golden  rays  in  the  atmosphere,  he  could 
not  get  such  a  sharp  picture  as  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  M.  Claudet  was  tho  first  person  who 
called  attention  to  this  difference  in  the  foci.  Theoretically,  he 
thought  we  must  take  it  that  if  the  sun's  rays  passed  through 
clouds,  of  necessity  they  passed  through  a  medium  which  extracted 
some  of  the  rays,  ana  tho  samo  thing  happened  in  passing 
through  the  glass  of  our  own  rooms.  If  this  variation  were  sen- 
sibly and  materially  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements,  it  would 
render  it  necessary  to  readjust  our  instruments  every  day  and 
hour.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  difference  of  foci, 
and  he  believed  very  excellent  lenses  had  been  condemned  simply 
because  they  had  not  agreed.  He  had  worked  (and  others  had 
done  the  same  for  many  years)  with  lenses  that  did  not  agree. 
Ho  thought  it  merely  a  question  of  cabinet  work.  Lenses  that 
were  constantly  being  sold  as  having  their  foci  coincident, 
coincided  at  certain  distances ;  if  tha 
their  foci  varied  exceedingly. 

Tho  Chairman  called  attention  to  the 
produced  by  tho  oxymel  and  by  Pothorgill's  drv  process*  T 
were  also  some  specimens  produced  by  Mr.  Pox  Talbot's 
method. 

Mr.  Malonb  then  rose  and  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  specification  of  tho  modification 
of  his  former  patented  process  of  engraving,  he  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  bring  some  specimens  which  had  the  same 
basis  to  start  from.  They  were  by  Poitovin,  of  Paris,  and  he 
thought  they  would  bear  comparison  with  any  results  which  had 
been  produced.  They  were  photo-lithographs,  produced  by 
coating  the  stone  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  i>otassa  and 
of  gelatine,  or  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  white  of  egg.  The 
object  to  be  copied  was  then  placed  upon  a  stone  so  prepared, 
and  the  light  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  afterwards  upon  apply- 
ing water,  it  should  only  wet  tho  unexposed  parts,  as  was  tho  case 
Upon  the  ordinary  lithographic  ston*.  The  surface  appeared  to  be 


altered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  receive  tho  printer's  ink, 
when  the  paper  had  simply  to  be  placed  upon  it  and  be  poKsc-d 
through  the  ordinary  lithographic  pre**,  and  thus  printed 
without  any  engraving  or  loss  of  time,  and  have  the  result 
at  once.  It  would  bo  seen  that  this  was  an  object  that 
could  be  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale.  (Several  specimens 
were  here  handed  round  by  Mr.  Malone.)  This  process  had 
been  patented  in  this  country.  It  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  pro- 
cess of  very  great  promise.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
chromic  acid,  under  tho  influence  or  the  light,  oxidised  tho  ra- 
tine in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  resinous  substance, 
and  Dr.  Prankland  informed  him  (the  speaker)  that  ho  thought 
a  resinous  substance  was  formed  which  resisted  tho  water  on 
the  stone,  but  allowed  the  adhesion  of  the  printer's  ink. 

The  Chaibman  then  read  the  following  paper  on  Carbon 
Printing :— "  The  method  I  find  quite  easy  is  as  follows : — I  make 
a  solution  of  gum  arabio  in  water,  about  as  thick  as  molasses; 
with  this  I  grind,  on  a  glass  or  in  a  mortar,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  calcined  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  or  other  pigment.  When 
the  mixture  is  thorough,  I  add,  in  the  dark,  an  equal  part,  by 
measure,  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  in 
honey,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  wholo  is 
now  to  be  carefully  mixed  by  stirring  or  grinding.  This 
intimate  mixture  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The 
paper  I  prefer  is  the  slightly  albumenised.  Tho  mixture  ia 
laid  on  by  floating,  or  with  a  large  flat  brush.  Dry  in  the  dark. 
The  printing  is  performed  in  the  usual  way,  only  using  about 
half  the  time  for  ammonia-nitrate  paper.  After  exposure,  the 
print  is  soaked  ton  minutes  or  more  in  water,  and  then  exposed 
under  a  stream  of  water  until  the  whites  are  fully  brought  out" 
The  Chairman  said  that  he  should  be  very  glad  if  this  matter 
could  come  before  the  Society  upon  another  occasion,  and 
suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  meeting. 


STREAKS  OK  MUDDY  WA 
NEGATIVE. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  on  the  above  point,  in 
vol.  L  p.  95  of  the  ■  News,"  I  believe  the  marks  alluded  to 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  quantity  of  ether  contained 
in  the  bath,  from  tho  dipping  of  many  plates. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  let  the  bottle  containing  the 
bath  be  put  (without  its  stopper)  up  to  its  nock  in  a  jug 
containing  hot  water,  for  tweuty  minutes  or  half  an  hour ; 
tho  ether  will  ovaporatc,  and  tho  bath  then  work  as  usual. 

J.  W.  WJ 


VABN1SH  FOB  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sib,— Amongst  the  I 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "  News,"  I  have  seen  no  formula  for  a 
varnish  for  collodion  negatives  at  all  equal  to  one  which  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  requisites  for  a  good  varnish 
for  this  purpose  should  be — to  be  sufficiently  fluid  for  it  not  to 
give  too  much  translucency  to  the  negative,  and  thus  lorn 
vigour,  and  yet  to  be  thick  enough  to  preserve  the  film 
effectually ;  it  should  also  be  hard  enough  to  bear  reiterated 
rubbing,  and  should  soften  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

Take  100  parts  of  ordinary  alcohol,  and  add  8  parte  of  oj) 
of  lavender  and  5  of  gum  lac :  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
filter.  In  another  bottle  place  30  parte  of  chloroform,  3 
parte  of  powdered  amber,  and  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
broken  glass  to  divide  it :  leave  the  mixture  to  digest  for 
several  days,  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  it  occasionally,  and 
finally  decant  tho  clear  portions  into  a  perfectly  dry  bottlo. 
Take  2  parte  of  the  alcoholic  and  1  of  the  chloroform  solu- 
tion, shake  them  together,  filter,  if  necessary,  and  tho  var- 
nish is  made.  To  use  it,  slightly  warm  the  glass  by  a  spirit 
lamp  or  fire,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  temperature  which 
can  be  just  borne  when  the  back  of  the  glass  is  pressed  to 
the  lips,  pour  the  varnish  on  and  off,  as  if  it  were  collodion, 
but  not  so  rapidly,  and  after  draining  the  excess  into  tho 
bottle,  hold  the  plate  vertically  and  slightly  warm  it,  in- 
creasing the  heat  as  it  gets  dry  in  order  to  obtain  lustre. 
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The  advantages  of  this  varnish  are :  it  perfectly  protects 
tli*  film  without  sensibly  increasing  its  thickness ;  it  does  not 
soften  in  tho  sun ;  it  does  not  diminish  tho  vigour  of  the 
negative;  and  finally,  it  so  protect*  tho  surface  that  the 
negatives  may  bo  kept  in  a  portfolio  or  wrapped  up  in  paper. 

Sphynx. 

COLLODION  ON  PAPER. 

Sni, — Allow  me  through  tho  medium  of  tho  "  Photogra- 
rutc  News  "  to  draw  attentioD  to  a  very  valuable  plan  of 
viking  collodion  pictures  on  paper  instead  of  glass.  I 
learned  it  some  years  ago  from  a  gentleman  who  communi- 
cited  it  to  the  pages  of  a  periodical,  but  I  cannot  now  lay 
my  band  upon  it.  I,  however,  send  yott  the  plan,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Cut  a  piece  of 
tine  thin  paper,  a  trifle  smaller  titan  your  glass  plate.  Coat 
the  Utter  with  collodion  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  before  it 
Las  sjt,  take  the  paper  and  lay  it  on  tho  collodion  side  of  the 
|4ate,  taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  remain  underneath 
tfce  paper';  should  any  l>e  there,  they  most  be  carefully 
preacd  out  with  a  thin  paper  knife.  When  this  is  done,  re- 
vntt  the  whole  with  collodion,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
rilinnry  way,  allowing  it,  however,  to  remain  for  about 
di-oblo  the  usual  time  in  the  bath.  Expose  the  regular  time, 
and  develop,  &&,  as  in  the  collodion  process,  taking  caro  to 
wash  the  hypo,  off  more  carefully  ana  with  plenty  of  water, 
as  the  raper  will  be  likely  to  hinder  the  washing.  When 
finished,  loosen  the  edge  of  the  collodion,  and  carefully  take 
tbe  paper  off  the  glass.   It  may  be  waxed,  if  necessary. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  process  is  the  length  of  time 
tbe  plates  retain  their  sensitiveness.  I  frequently  keep 
them  four  or  five  hours  and  cannot  detect  any  deterioration. 
I  think  if  your  readers  would  try  the  above  plan  they  will 


•wt  often  find  any  necessity  for  any  dry  process,  for,  after 
s  all  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
ns ;  added  to  this,  the 


;  absolutely  necessary 


all    tlwa     £»*M     /ash    A^.  ...i. 

■■••J i  xit*j  fii  <i  j*  in  ttttur* 

tobepa. 

fannidable  accumulation  of  heavy  glass  plates  is  avoided, 
and  fifty  negatives  can  be  packed  up  in  a  portfolio  and 
•towed  »way  in  a  carpet  bag  with  no  mora  special  attention 
Uun  the  tourist  would  bestow  upon  a  dean  shirt. 

Alpha. 

to  uom>  toe  sensitive  calotype  paper  is  the  dabk 


Dear  Sib,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  holding  sensitive  ealotype  paper  in  the 
•lark  slide,  for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent  whose 
query  on  the  subject  is  printed  at  page  82  of  the  "  News." 

Attach  three  or  four  pin  points  to  each  inner  edge  of  the 
hock  of  the  dark  slide,  and  make  corresponding  holes  in  the 
margin  of  the  frame  to  allow  them  to  drop  into.  When  the 
•lamp  ealotype  paper  is  ready  for  insertion,  draw  up  the 
shdiag  shutter,  open  the  back  of  the  dark  ' frame,  and  place 
itover  a  piece  of  deal,  cut  to  the  alio  of  a  corresponding 
'-Hiekaee,  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  frame.  Lay  a  piece 
"f  *bite  blotting  paper  upon  the  deal,  then  the  prepared 
piper  cut  to  Che  sum  of  the  back  shutter,  and  finally  close. 
The  pin  points  will  pierce  the  paper,  and  the  frame  can  ba 
'•fodaway  from  the  piece  of  deal  board,  when  tho  silling 
font  must  be  shut  down.  It  is  more  convenient  to  have  tho 
Wk  shutter  detached  than  hinged  to  the  frame.*  As  soon 
as  the  paper  has  partially  or  entirely  dried,  it  will  be  found 
in  ht  held  most  securely  in  the  frame,  and  to  bo  stretched  in 
iis  proper  place  without  a  wrinkle  or  crease  of  any  kind.  The 
linage  falls  on  the  sensitive  surface  without  the  intervention 
of  glass  or  the  application  of  any  adhesive  substance  to  its 
" ,  when  required  to  be  removed,  can  be  instantly 
The  above  meclianieal  contrivance  I  found  to 
perfectly,  but  for  some  time  past  my  ardour  for 
.  pe  experiments  lias  vanished  before  the  fascinations 
of  collodion.  Thomas  Sebastian  Davis. 


•Ore 


ON    THE    PREPARATION    OP    THE    DOCDLR    TOOIDB  OP 

POTASSIUM  and  silver. 
Sir,— May  I  ask  your  attention  to  tho  following  — 
Problem.— Tb>:  collected  washings  by  agitation  of  precipt- 
tated  iodide  of  silver  from  its  nitrate  is  of  a  dense  milky 
appearance,  and  does  not  give  a  clear  supernatant  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  although  at  rest  for  two  or  three  days ;  how 
to  separate  the  minute  particles  of  iodide  of  silver  from  the 
liquid? 

Answer. — Take  well  itxixhed  precipitated  alumina  and  add 
it  to  the  liquid,  agitate  two  er  three  times  aud  allow  it  to 
subside  each  time ;  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  the  alumina 
lias  completely  subsided,  carrying  with  it  the  iodide  of  silver, 
pour  off  the  supernatant  clear  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  add  distilled  water  to  the  mixed  precipitate  of  iodide  of 
silver  and  alumina;  then  add  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid, 
and  well  agitate  several  times,  which  will  redisaolve  the 
alumine  from  the  iodide  of  silver. 

Tho  above  problem  occurred  in  my  practice  when  following 
tho  excellent  directions  Of  your  contributor  Theta  to  make 
the  doable  iodide  of  potassium  and  silver  for  the  Calotypo 
Process.  I  have  no  desire  to  tamper  further  with,  and 
perhaps  render  useless,  materials  which  cost  2s.  or  4s.  Cd.  per 
ounce,  and  I  wish  therefore  the  favour  of  your  assurance  that 
my  answer  is  correct.  I  do  not  say  the  best,  but  is  it  correct ; 
and  is  alumina  the  only  portion  of  the  ingredients  which  is 
dissolved?  C.  B. 

[Our  Correspondent  is  quite  correct  as  far  as  the  chemical 
decompositions  go;, the  alumina  would  be  the  only  portion  of 
the  precipitate  wluch  would  dissolve;  but  what  is  gained  by 
the  above  plait  ?  The  iodide  of  silver  has  now  to  bo  separated 
from  tartrate  of  alumina  instead  of  nitrate  of  potasaa,  and 
for  either  of  these  purposes  tho  simplest  plan  would  be  to 
pour  on  a  filter  and  well  wash  with  distilled  water.} 

OLASS  POSITIVES'  IN  LOCKETS. 

Sir,— 'Amongst  answers  to  "Minor  Queries "  in  your 
"  News  "  for  8th  October,  I  see  one  to  E.  M. 

As  our  friend  seems  to  hare  no  other  objection  to  tho  glass 
than  the  difficulty  in  cutting  it  to  fit  the  locket  without 
destroying  the  picture,  I  think  I  can  put  him  on  a  plan  to 
overcome  it. 

The  glass  is  cut  to  the  required  she  and  shape  for  the 
locket,  polished  on  the  edges,  &c,  and  is  then  stuck,  by 
means  of  a  rub  of  heated  gutta  percha,  to  the  centre  of  an 
ordinary  glass  plate,  which  thus  serves  for  a  plateholder  to 
it.  It  is  coated,  excited,  exposed,  developed,  washed,  &c, 
in  the  usual  way,  and  by  the  edgo  of  a  knife  detached  from 
the  largo  plate. 

Of  course  a  pencil-mark  should  bo  made  on  the  ground 
glass  corresponding  to  tho  sizo  (and  position)  of  the  small 
one  (on  the  large),  and  allowance  must  bo  made  in  focussing 
for  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

Excuse  mo  if  I  have  misunderstood  E.  M. ;  but  this  may 
ba  of  use  to  others.   Simple,  but  might  not  occur  to  many. 

J.  F.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

The  Stereoscopic  Angle — L.  L.  B.  Cantab.  Tho  appear- 
ance of  relief  in  stereoscopic  pictures  depends  upon  the  lateral 
dLiplaocmcnt  of  tho  objects  in  tho  foreground  with  respect  to 
thaw  behind  them.  The  distance  botweon  the  two  lenses  is 
therefore  a  base-line,  and  tho  longer  this  is,  tho  more  exactly 
can  the  eye  perform  the  necessary  trigonometrical  survey  of 
tho  view  in  the  stereoscope,  and  thereby  judge  of  the  different 
distances  of  tho  objects.  In  a  twin  stereoscopic  camera  tlii* 
base-lino  is  only  from  t\  to  4  inches,  and,  consequently,  tho 
relief  will  only  be  small  for  dUUnt  objcoU.  Many  persons 
object  to  a  wider  separation  in  the  generality  of  eases,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  it  causes  iu  tho  apparent  size  of  tho 
objects,  a  very  long  base-line  causing  the  resulting 
when  joined  in  the  stereoscope,  to  look  like  a  Utile  < 
model  of  the  view. 

Photographs  op  Interiors.— A  lf,ed  fV.  Wo  hava  seen 
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very  good  photofrraphs  of  interiors  taken  by  almost  every 
process.  The  requisites  nro : — 1.  A  good  double  lens,  with  either 
tho  full,  or  a  tolerably  large  aperture.  2.  A  sensitive  surface 
which  will  keep  for  some  time ;  such  as  a  plate  prepared  by  one 
of  the  dry  processes,  or  a  sheet  of  calotypc  or  waxed  jiapcr.  We 
should,  however,  first  of  all  try  w et  oollodiou,  as,  if  the  light 
happened  to  bo  very  good,  it  would  keep  sensitive  quite  long 
enough  to  take  an  impression.  3.  Plenty  of  time.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  remaining  in  the  building  (or,  at 
least,  of  allowing  the  camera  to  remain  there)  undisturbed  for  a 
whole  day,  or  oven  longer  if  found  necessary.  Wo  once  flxod 
up  our  camera,  exposed  the  plate,  and  then  pocketed  the  key ; 
a  iff (k  afterward.'*,  considering  tho  plate  had  been  exposed  long 
enough,  wo  returned,  and,  on  developing,  obtained  a  very  good 
picture.  It  must,  however,  always  be  remembered  in  these  long 
exposures,  that  there  is  no  strongly  illuminated  part  in  the 
subject  to  be  copied.  A  brightly  illuminated  projecting  piece 
in  the  architectural  ornaments,  not  to  mention  shining  surface* 
of  metal,  or  the  direct  light  of  a  window,  would  bo  fatal  to  the 
plate. 

TiRGVnVB  FaPEB  PBOCES8  SfFnCIKXTlY  SEN6IT1VB  FOB 

Portraiture.— C  ff.  P.  wishes  to  obtain  a  paper  process 
iitive  to  take  negative  portraits.  W  e  have  met 


with  the  greatest  success  in  this  lino  by  following  Mr.  Talbot's 
>  process,  with  some  modifications,  which  are  necessary 
eign  paper  is  used.   Take  French  or  German  thin 
phio  paper,  and  cut  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
the  glass  plate  which  fits  the  collodion 
side,  and  float  that  aide  on  tho 


remove 
blotting 
on  a 


Distilled  water 
After  remaining  on  this 
the  sheet,  and  dry  it  b 
paper;  and  having  poured  a  Utile"  of  the 
clean  and  level  glass  plate,— 

Pure  nitrate  of  surer       —      ...      ...  60 

Glacial  acetic  acid   ...  1 

Distilled  water       ...      ...      sss      ...  1 

Float  the  paper  face  downwards  on  it,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
about  one  minute.  Meanwhile,  take  a  piece  of  gloss  which  will 
fit  the  dark  slide,  clean  it  well,  and  having  levelled  it,  lay  on  it 
a  piece  of  clean  wet  blotting  paper  of  tho  same  sine  as  the  pre- 
pared paper.  Now  pour  a  little  distilled  water  on  tho  blotting 
paper  until  it  is  ray  wet,  and,  removing  the  sensitive  paper 
from  the  glass  of  at-etc-nitrate  of  silver,  lay  it  careful])*,  face 
upward*,  on  tho  wet  blotting  paper,  guarding  against  inclosing 
air  bubbles  while  laying  it  down.  It  will  now  bo  found  to  stick 
firmly  to  the  blotting  paper.  Rest  it  now,  (ace  inwards,  against 
an  upright  board,  letting  it  stand  on  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  blotting  paper;  and  whon  it  has  thus  drained  for  a  minute, 
place  the  glass  and  paper  in  tho  dark  slide  as  if  it  were  a  oollo- 
diou plate,  and  expose  in  the  camera  so  that  the  sensitive 
surface  of  the  paper  is  next  the  lens,  no  glass  intervening.  Tho 
exposure,  although  longer  than  collodion,  will  be  far  shorter 
than  the  ordinary  jm[>er  processes ;  and  it  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  passible  after  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  When 
exposed,  remove  the  paper  from  the  supporting  piece  of  glass, 
and  place  it,  face  downwards,  upon  another  vilass  plate,  which 
has  on  its  surface  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid.  The  picture  will  soon  begin  to  appear,  and  will 
develop  rapidly,  and  with  great  intensity,  provided  the  right 
exposure  has  been  given.  When  developed,  fix  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  and  wash  thoroughly  in  water  in  the  usual  way.  When 
finished,  it  may  be  washed,  in  order  to  increase  the  transpa- 
rency. As  all  the  above  operations  should  follow  each  other 
with  tolerable  rapidity,  it  will  be  as  well  for  the  experimenter 
to  have  all  tho  necessary  materials  ready  before  commencing. 

To  Remove  a  StopYer  from  a  Bottle  when  Fixed. — 
IT.  H.  V.  8evcrol  plana  have  been  suggested  for  removing 
stoppers  when  they  have  become  fixed  in  the  necks  of  bottles. 
One  plan  is,  to  grasp  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  firmly  in  the 
hand,  and  then  pressing  the  stopper  sideways  by  applying  the 
thumb  to  its  narrow  side,  gently  tap  it  in  tho  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  thumb  tends  to  force  it,  by  means  of  the 
handle  of  a  chisel  or  file,  the  iron  portion  of  the  tool  being  held 
firmlv  in  the  hand.  Should  this  plan  not  prove  effectual,  apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  neck  for  a  few  moment*,  so  as  to  expand  it, 


without  expanding  the  contained  stopper,  and  then  repeat  the 
tapping.  Another  plan  is  to  select  a  key,  the  handle  of  which 
will  just  slip  on  to  the  wide  port  of  the  stopper,  and  then, 
havinir  placed  a  piece  of  leather,  or  a  few  folds  of  a  ]>ockut  hand- 
kerchief over  the  stopper,  squeezo  the  key  oc,  and  exert  a 
gradual  font!  until  the  stopper  is  loosened.  Of  course  if  the 
stopper  tf  •nit  come  out  by  this  means,  it  will  break  off,  and  so  this 
plan  should  only  be  tried  as  a  last  resource ;  and,  although  we 
have  found  it  successful  with  many  hundreds  of  refractory 
stoppers,  our  breakages  through  its  means  have  not  amounted 
to  half  a  dozen.  In  some  cases,  particularly  if  the  bottle,  cou* 
tains  collodion  or  other  inflammable  liquid,  the  neck  had  better 
be  heated  by  friction,  instead  of  tho  direct  flame ;  to  accomplish 
this,  pass  a  stout  cord  once  round  the  neck  of  ft  bottle,  and 
having  tied  one  end  to  the  knob  of  a  drawer,  or  some  such 
thing,  draw  the  other  end  tight  by  the  left  hand,  and,  holding 
the  bottle  in  the  right  hand,  rapidly  move  it  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  the  friction  of  the  string  round  the  neck  will  soon 
produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  If  the  stopper  has  been 
fixed  in  a  bottle  by  the  crystallisation  of  any  substance  between 
tho  stopper  and  the  neck  (as  frequently  happens  to  the  bottle  of 
collodion  iodittny  tolution),  place  a  few  drops  of  water,  or  other 
solvent,  round  tho  edge  of  the  stopper,  and  allow  it  to 
for  a  day  or  two,  renewing  it 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Agatk — Try  elyeTrrhUlne  In  the  nltrale  hath,  as  recommended  previously, 
Sgcuxnc*.— We  have  seen  aura  beautiful  print*  taken  by  Mr.  McCraw.  ant 
hope  awn  to  give  fuller  partiiulars  of  the  process,— The  exact  prepnrati".! 
of  the  dry  collodion  plates  la,  we  believe,  kept  secret. 
A  StJBacHiasa. — Of  the  two  positions  n: 
the  beat,  a*  the  son  would  be  on  It  i 
lofty  as  you  can. 


we  think  the  re!  .< 


Si-BwjBtK*,  1>.  N.— The  price  you  name  Is 
we  cannot  give  you  all  the  desired  Information. 


albi 


"t. 


it  need  not  be  bo  prepared  a 


T.  G— If  Uie  p*[«T  be  already 
aeeond  time.    First  wash,  tin 
A*  I noS  Plats  la  recommended  to  add  a  few  drop*  of  acetic  acid  to  hl< 

bath. 

&  D.  H  — We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  kind.  We  are  much  obliged 
for  the  Information ;  it  is  not  ■  new  plan,  but  Is  of  very  limited  value. 

A.  B.  C. — W*  hope  soon  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject. 

11.  II  —  Perhaps  W.  L.'a  letter  on  FolhergiU'a  procea*  will  give  you  the  in- 
formntkin  you  waut- 

0.  W.  B.— We  have  never  beard  of  aWxutriae  photographs  fading.  It  ooold 
unly  happen,  wo  should  think,  through  Insufficient  washing. 

J.  C. — I  ounces  of  hypo,  to  1 J  or  16  ounce*  of  water.  Tm  U  recommended,  a* 
the  turpentlnL-  rffluvi*  from  deal  will  Injure  the  plate*. 

W.  n.  It.— You  will  not  be  able  to  iret  good  portrait*  with  a  single  non-achxu- 
matic  Icita.   Trv  view*  only,  and  use  a  |  inch  aperture. 

No.  14.  W. — 1.  W'e  cannot  gueaa  at  a  reason  for  the  curious  effect  you  nan. 
Try  If  any  modification  in  the  degree  of  aridity  of  the  bath  will  remeriv  r. 
3.  Add  two  drop*  of  nitric  acid  to  the  bath.  1.  Try  the  plan  given  In  s- 
p.  J'i.   4.  Add  one  to  each  ounce  of  the  developing  solution. 

Nboatto.— FothcrjrlU's  la  the  chief  favourite  Just  now. 

Photo.  Nora — High  Ingal  authorities  are  divide .1  in  their  opinions  as  to  Di  - 
ctate of  the  law  of  artistic  copyright  as  ■ 

E.  It.  P.— We  are  much  obliged  for  yc 
subject;  It  shall  be  attended  to. 

A  Coxstast  StvoisT. — Article*  on  t 

*i"  :  t  !  ,   .1]  ;  «  ;ir. 

Palkogkmiikb. — FothergiM'i  or  other  dry  j 

beat   If  you  object  to  the  smell  of  the  < 

can  pnrehaac  tlum  ready  fur  use. 
Pk*»toxiax— The  largo-  the  aperture,  in  i 

quicker  will  be  the  lens,  if  other  circumstances  an  equal 
A*  Asiatic*.  It.— We  are  very  pleased  with  the  colour*  yon  have  i 

and  should  much  like  to  have  further  particulars.   Try  a  lea*  exposure. 
Sboative,  C— Consult  our  advertising  columns;  If  the  information  is  not  to 

be  obtained  there,  writ*  to  some  Urge  tlrtn. 
P.  H.  T.  B.— I.  Previously  answered.   3.  It  1 
CvASIDt— We  have  never  tried  the  process  you  name. 
Communications  declined  with  thanks;— R.  F. — W.  C. - 

— F.  B.  C.  ft-Tonlng  Bath.— X.  Y.  Z. 
The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  Is  either  such  as  *> 

arc  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  rccwit  numbers  of  the  '•  Puoi  1 

oairinc  Naws:  " — H.  &—  Darkle. -C  8.  W  -K.  A.-0.  L.  T.-B.  8.  T- 

A.  C.-0.  K.  Q  An 

Bj.ii!|.|.-lt. 

I*  Tvro.-Ajax.-K.  W.  B.-A.  It— I 


•,*  All  editorial  cwnmnnic.it Ions  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cuooat4.  car " 

of  Ucs.rs.  Petter  and  Galpin.  Lalk-llc  Salvage  Yard  Private  letters  for  ihs 
Kditor,  If  addressed  to  the  office,  ahould  be  marked  "  private." 

[ADVKitrtsxMKXT.] — New  Patent!  CaUrrtru'  ''PABrjkiT "  Srrst0- 
scorK.  eMie.  Johnson's  Pocket  Dictionary.  Till*  Instrument  Is  surtsMc  '  >r 
everybody's  sight,  rmrso,  or  pocket.    P.  E.  Chaitci*,  solo  Patentee.  s'»J 
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OUR  PHOTOGLTPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With  the  present  number  of  the  "Photographic  Nkws," 
ire  present  our  readers  with  &  specimen  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
new  process  of  photoglyphic  engraving.   We  had  originally 
intended  to  have  printed  all  tho  specimens  from  the  same 
plate,  and  thus  to  have  given,  with  each  copy  of  the 
■  News,"  the  same  picture  ;  but  several  circumstances  liavc 
induced  ua  to  deviate  somewhat  from  our  first  intention — 
there  being  not  only  one,  trat  a  variety  of  specimens  issued ; 
and  although  with  each  number  of  the  u  Photographic 
Nkws  n  there  is  only  one  plate  presented,  should  any  of  our 
readies  wish  to  poeBess  other  subjects  besides  that  given, 
th*?y  can  be  obtained  by  purchasing  extra  copies  of  this 
number,  and  specifying  the  plate*  he  may  wish  to  have. 
Various  ressons  have  induced  us  to  adopt  this  plan.   First : 
Oar  circulation  is  so  largo  that,  with  one  plate,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  got  a  sufficient  number  of  speci- 
mens out  in  tune.  Second:  The  present  plan  will,  in  our 
opinion,  more  folly  attain  the  object  wo  have  in  view — of 
ririn;*  the  public  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  this 
dow  brunch  of  art.    Third:  Wo  are  enabled  to  present 
mere  choice  proofs  Uian  we  could  under  other  circumstances; 
tar  it  is  evident,  that  when  many  thousands  of  copies  are 
printed  from  the  same  plate,  it  gradually  wears  out — the  last 
thousand  prints  being  less  sharp  and  delicate  than  the  first. 
Bat  by  our  present  plan  of  having  several  specimens,  we 
Wed  only  issue  the  earlier  prints  from  each  plate. 

The  public,  of  course,  do  not  expect  specimens  of  an 
art  only  a  few  weeks  old  to  be  free  from  faults.  They 
wish  to  see  it  in  its  present  state,  and  by  these  specimens 
they  will  be  better  enabled  to  judgo  as  to  its  future  capa- 
bilities. With  that  object  in  view,  we  wish  now  distinctly 
to  state,  that  these  specimens  are  entirely  untouched,  and  arc 
presented  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  obtained 
by  the  process  described  in  our  seventh  number.  No  doubt 
many  corrections,  as  well  as  improvements  ad  libitum,  might 
bemtroduced,  if  it  were  desirable,  by  a  skilful  artist;  but 
tiia  would  entirely  defeat  our  object,  which  is,  to  show  that 
photography  and  chemistry  combined  promise  to  accomplish 
£<■  us  mauy  results  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
demand  artistic  akilL  The  great  object,  as  a  contem- 
porary has  it,  is  to  "  mako  Apollo  his  own  engraver." 
We  merely  see  at  present  the  commencement  of  a  new  art, 
tit;  future  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  with  any 
aacunt  of  certainty ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
application  will  ultimately  be  great  and  varied. 

The  accompanying  specimens  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  size  which  the  photoglyphic  process  can  be 
carried  to  ;  its  manipulations,  like  photography  itself,  being 
[•urely  mcdianical,  the  magnitude  of  its  results  is  only 
limited  by  the  materials  employed ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
present  subjects  are  no  larger  is,  that  they  were  from  the  best 
specimens  of  transparent  ghu*i  positives  obtainable.  Most 


of  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  views  are  taken  from 
those  published  by  MM.  Clouaud  and  Soulier,  the  celebrated 
French  photographers,  who  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
perfection  of  their  stereoscopic  trunsjKu-eucies ;  and  we  do 
not  think  we  are  premature  in  announcing,  that  theso 
gentlemen  are  so  interested  in  this  new  invention  that  they 
are  preparing  some  large  views  of  Paris,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  engraved  in  this  manner ;  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  that  as  soon  as  these  large  views  arl 
ready  engraved,  our  readers  will  have  another  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  progress  which  this  beautiful 
and  wonderful  art  is  making. 

The  titles  of  the  pictures  issued  with  this  number  of  the 
"  Photographic  News  "  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Bridge  over  the  Moldau,  Prague. 

2.  Congress  of  Deputies,  Madrid. 
S.  Court  in  the  Alhambra,  Granada. 

4.  Palace  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  Seville. 

5.  The  new  Louvre,  Paris. 

6.  The  Gate  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Gregorio,  Valladolid. 

7.  The  Institute  of  France. 

In  our  third  number  we  have  given  a  description  of  some  of 
these  plates;  we  BhaUthetefere  now  confine  curaelves  to  general 
remarks  upon  them.  In  looking  at  an  ordinary  engraving 
it  will  be  seen,  that  it  must  be  viewed  at  some  little  distance 
in  order  to  get  the  general  effect  of  tho  whole— a  close,  or 
microscopic  ia^pection,  only  showing  a  number  of  hues  or 
dots.  In  photoglyphic  engravings,  however,  we  have  breadth 
of  effect  at  a  distance ;  and  besides  that,  by  close  examina- 
tion with  a  magnifying  glass,  they  appear  actually  more 
wonderful,  as  we  thus  view,  instead  of  crude  lines  or  dots, 
so  astonishing  an  amount  of  detail,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
personal  inspection  will  enable  any  one  fully  to  appreciate  it. 
It  will  be  also  seen,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  gradation  of 
distance— the  middle  or  half-tints  being,  at  the  same  time, 
very  distinct ;  this  (the  production  of  a  perfect  half-tone) 
being  the  point  upon  which  all  other  similar  processes  have 
failed.  The  pictures  which  best  show  the  beauty  of  half-tint 
are  Nos.  2, 5, 6,  and  7  ;  those  in  which  we  have  the  gradation 
of  distance,  Nos.  1,  S,  and  4 ;  and  those  in  which  microscopic 
detail  is  most  strikingly  to  be  seen,  are  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5.  It 
will  be  evident,  that  subjects  of  such  extreme  ininutoriisa, 
when  printed  against  time,  require  more  than  ordinary  care 
in  order  to  obtain  good  impressions.  This  has  been  well 
attended  to  by  Mr.  Brookcr,  of  Margaret-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  printing  of  these 


In  conclusion,  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  only  be  giving 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  our  readers  when  we  state, 
that  our  and  their  thanks  are  due  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  for  having  thus  kept  us  so  perfectly  an 
courant  with  the  most  recent  advances  of 
research. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 
Sm,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Lake  Price,  appears  not 
to  liave  seen  the  beautiful  stereographic  photograplia  of  the 
moon  obtained  by  Mr.  Delarue,  taking  advantage  of  the 
difference  of  presentation  of  its  globe  to  the  eye  in  opposite 
states  of  libration,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  \\  heatstone,  of 
whose  admirable  invention  of  the  stereoscope  this  must  be 
looked  upon  aa  the  crowning  triumph,  being,  in  effect,  a  step 
out  of  and  beyond  nature.  When  taken  on  glass,  and  seen 
transparent,  nothing  can  exceed  the  perfection  with  which 
the  spherical  form  and  unity  of  object  comes  out,  while  the 
two  pictures,  viewed  alternately  with  one  and  the  other  eye, 
differ  so  widely,  both  in  the  apparent  forms  of  the  spots  and 
in  their  lights  and  shadows,  that  it  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable how  they  can  ever  be  brought  into  harmonious 
consistence. 

The  mean  effect  of  the  moon's  monthly  libration  in 
longitude  is,  to  displace  a  spot  from  her  apparent  centre 
around  six  degrees  and  a  quarter  on  her  own  surface ;  ami 
this,  taking  place  in  one  situation  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  produces  a  total  apparent  cliange  of  place  of 
about  twelve  degrees  and  a  half,  which  is  tho  "  stereoscopic 
angle  "  in  this  case,  and  which  corresponds  at  the  distance  of 
the  earth  to  a  lateral  shift  of  the  point  of  view  or  of  the 
photographic  camera  of  about  6J  diameters  of  the  earth, 
or  52,UOO  miles :  so  that  this  stereoscope  exhibits  the  moon 
to  us  as  it  would  be  truly  seen  by  a  giant  whose  eyes  were 
that  distance  asunder,  if  stationed  at  our  distance  from  it. 

As  the  sun  turns  on  its  own  axis  absolutely  in  about 
twenty-five  days  and  a  half,  and  rclativelv  in  about  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half,  a  spot  on  its  surface  will  shift  its  place  in 
twenty-four  hours  about  thirteen  degrees  on  that  surface. 
Two  photographs,  therefore,  taken  about  the  same  hour  on 
consecutive  days,  ought  to  give  an  equally  perfect  stereo- 
graph  with  that  of  die  moon  above  mentioned ;  and  as  the 
spots  very  often  remain  but  little  altered  in  size  and  figure 
during  that  interval,  it  can  hardly  bo  but  that  such  stereo- 
graphs taken  in  favourable  opportunities,  when  large  spots 
are  approaching  the  edge,  will  suffice  to  decide  by  ocular 
inspection  the  long  mooted  question,  whether  they  be  really 
depressions  or  pits  in  the  sun  s  photo-sphere  or  not. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  mooted  in  your  reply  to 
L.  B.  B.  Caxtab,  I  would  observe  that  a  person  with  a 
moderately  good  sight  can  pTfectly  well  see  a  solid  object 
a*  a  solid,  i.e.,  stereograpkkally,  at  five  inches  from  his  eyes. 
Taking  the  distance  of  the  eyes  at  two  inches  and  a  half, 
this  gives  a  stereoscopic  angle  of  a  little  more  than  28" ; 
which  is  pc  rlwps  the  extreme  of  what  ought  even  to  be 
attempted,  an  (1  that  of  course,  not  for  artistic  purposes. 
An  angle  of  eleven  degrees  and  a  half,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  a  lateral  removal  of  the  camera  by  one  fifth  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  (kotcercr  great),  would,  therefore, 
afford  an  excellent  visible  model  of  it  in  the  same  relief  as  if 
a  real  model  in  true  proportions,  subtending  the  same  visual 
angle,  were  placed  at  twelve  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
middle  poiut  between  the  eyes— a  distance  allowing  every 
dctnil  of  structure  to  be  most  accurately  scrutinised,  especially 
if  aided  by  magnifiers.— I  remain,  bir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, J-  P.  W.  H. 

Collingwood,  Nov.  6.  1858. 


way  a  positive  proof  was  obtained  on  albuincuised  glass  of 
the  desired  size.  From  this  positive  proof  a  negative  was 
obtained  for  printing  tho  picture  on  pnper.^  The  actual 
dimension  represent*  the  moon  as  it  is  seen  in  a  telescope 
magnifying  91)  or  100  times,  and  thus  size  was  not  exceeded, 
because  if  it  were,  the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  tho 
paper  would  equal  the  inevitable  irregularities  of  the  picture, 
produced  by  the  inequalities  of  the  albumen  bed  and 
collodion  film.  These  photographs  produce  an  excellent 
effect  when  regarded  with  a  gUws,  magnifying  eight  or  ten 
times,  under  a  rather  powerful  light.  The 


which  science  may  draw  from  these  pictures  appear  to  me 
very  interesting : 

44 1 .  I  remarked  some  time  since,  tho  enormous  difference  m 
the  time  of  exposure  required  to  obtain  the  moon  in  its 
different  phases :  thus,  seven  minutes  is  necessary  for  the 
phase  of  four  days,  and  only  twenty  seconds  for  that  of  tho 
full  moon. 

44  2.  The  difference  of  the  luminous  intensity  in  the 
different  parts  is  very  great.  In  the  full  moon,  to  havo  a 
sufficiently  sensible  distinction  between  the  different  regions 
of  the  surface,  we  limited  the  timt  of  exposure,  as  I  Wo 
already  mentioned,  to  twenty  seconds;  but  while  the 
mountains  are  white  the  tat  are  almost  black.  This  effect, 
which  is  very  visible  in  the  moon  at  night,  disappears  in  the 
moon  seen  by  daylight ;  in  fact,  looking  at  this  luminary 
while  the  sun  is  still  on  the  horizon,  the  mountains  will  be 
seen  very  clearly  on  the  bine  ground  of  the  firmament,  while 
the  seas  have  the  same  intensity  as  the  terrestrial  atmosphere, 
and,  owing  to  that  cause,  are  invisible.  From  thence  flows 
a  result,  perliaps,  unexpected  in  photometry,  which  is,  that  the 
light  of  our  atmosphere,  enlightened  by  the  sun,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  more  sombre  parts  of  the  full  moon  during  the 
night.  The  same  effect  reproduces  itself  in  an  almost 
equal  degree  in  the  phase  of  the  tenth  day,  when  the  crater 
Copernicus  appears  isolated  from  all  tho  surrounding  parts, 
which,  nevertheless,  were  enlightened,  but  the  chemical 
intensity  of  which  is  rather  feeble,  because  they  belong  to 
the  smooth  parts. 

"  3.  The  lunar  images  were  taken  in  tho  months  of  March 
and  April  j  in  tho  summer  months  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  satisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
vividness  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  which  sometimes  even 
produced  reversed  images.  Hence  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  taking  pictures  of  the  moon  in  its  earliest  phases, 
the  moon  being  then  always  immersed  in  crepuscular  light. 
The  atlas  gives  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  and 
14th  days.  Wo  liave  omitted  some  days  because  the  details 
of  the  lunar  surface  are  obtained  much  better  in  her 
diminishing  phases  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  the 
smooth  and  ineffective  parts. 

"  4.  These  details  are  interesting  as  applied  to  the  theory 
of  lunar  formations.  We  shall  observe,  and  not  without 
interest,  the  vast  radiations  which  spread  from  the  principal 
craters — especially  Tycho,  Copernicus,  and  Kepler.  The 
first  is  so  marked  that  it  gives  to  the  moon  tho  aspect  of  a 
globe  divided  by  meridians,  the  polo  being  in  the  centre  of 
tho  crater  itself. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ATLAS  OF  THE  MOON. 

BY  P.  SECCIII. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  gentle- 
man, whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  pre- 
sented an  atlas  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  photographed  by 
means  of  the  great  Mertx  telescope,  at  the  Roman  college. 

"The  diameters  of  the  moons,"  he  says,  "are  twenty 
centimetres.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  obtained  was, 
by  taking  a  negative  proof  on  collodion  forty-five  inilli- 
initres  in  diameter;  the  image  was  afterwards  enlarged 
with  the  assistance  of  a  great  solar  microscope,  and  in  this 


"  5.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  presents  Itself  in 
the  photographs,  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  to  arise 
from  imperfection  in  the  execution :  it  is  a  kind  of  in- 
decision of  the  pictures,  and  a  dispersion  of  the  light  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spots,  which  one  is  inclined  to 
attribute  to  a  movement  of  the  image,  especially  in  the  full 
moon — but  to  do  so  would  be  erroneous.  In  fact,  thk 
diffusion  around  the  clear  parts  commences  from  the  tenth 
and  twelfth  days,  when  the  well-defined  small  craters  prove 
the  precision  of  the  image.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
arises  from  a  stronger  illuminating  action,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  asperities  which  necessarily  surround  each 
crater."  (Tho  author  here  spends  the  following  note: 
—"It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact 
phase  without  the  other,  for  after  having  found  tho 
chemical  focus  in  the  lunette,  a  point  of  datum  was  fixed 
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to  fititi  it  immediately.  This  focus  wi»s  seventeen  milli- 
metres more  distant  than  tho  optical  focus.  If  there  is 
tome  indecision  in  the  image,  that  arises  from  the  agitaton 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  movement  of  the  image  which  ensued, 
which  produced  an  extreme  difficulty,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  reject  many  proofs  made  on  the  evenings  when  the  at- 


nn-t-l  r.  re  was  agitated/') 

"The  photographic  execution  of  the  lnnar  pictures 
performed  by  M.  Francois  Barclli,  a  Roman  pkarmaeien 
ekemiste,  and  a  distinguished  amateur  in  photography.  To 
insure  the  success  of  so  many  phases,  it  required  extra- 
ordinary  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  as 


ON  URANIUM  PRINTING. 

BY  K.  CKK8POS. 

M.  CnEfsros  adds  the  following  information  to  the  paper 
which  we  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Piiotooka- 
rnic  Nxwb."  Referring  to  some  proofs  forwarded  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  he  says : — "  These,  proofs  were 
obtained  on  paper  prepared  with_  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
without  gelatine ;  the  sheet  remained  ten  minutes  in  the 
bath ;  the  exposure  to  the  sun  was  from  three  to  twelve 
minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative  proof. 
The  development  of  the  positive  picture  was  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver  alone ;  the  toning  was  with  these/  (for  of  Fordoe  and 
Gelis,  and  not  with  the  acid  chloride  of  gold.  With  the 
latter  we  do  not  obtain  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  blacks 
which  the  first  gives.  Thus,  one  of  the  proofs  which  was 
obtained  by  M.  do  la  Blanchcrc's  process,  and  which  was 
toned  with  the  acid  chloride  of  gold,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  hyposulphite,  has  two  drawbacks, — it  is  not  fixed,  and 
docs  not  present  tho  modelling  and  the  shade  which  in 
another  case  was  obtained  with  the  same  negative,  and  by 
lay  method  of  fixing  and  toning. 

u  It  is  important  not  to  submit  the  proof  to  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  until  after  toning,  or  it  will  bo  wanting  in 
sharpness.  Nevertheless  the  latter  method  may  be  employed 
when  the  proof  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  too  great  a 
Wngth  of  time,  and  is,  in  consequence,  too  heavy  and  dull ; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  acid  chloride  of  gold  may  be  used  for 
toning,  which  brings  it  to  a  pearl  gray  tone,  pretty  enough 
to  look  at.  The  longer  the  proof,  when  well  developed,  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  *rl  (tor  bath,  the  greater  the 
vigour  of  the  tones  when  withdrawn  from  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  A  sliort  stay  in  this  toning  bath  grve*  proofs  which 
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cyanide  of  potassium,  but  only  three  have  been 
chemical  maim  factories — those  of  Robiquct  and 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
COMMERCIAL  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BY  MM.  FORDOS  AND  QELIS. 

Many  processes  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 

adopted  in 
,  Wiggprs, 

which  give  the  medicinal  cyanide,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Hodggers,  Brothers,  known  under  the  name  of  Liebig  s, 
which  supplies  the  product  employed  in  the  arts.  Messrs. 
Fordos  and  Gelis  have  analysed  the  cyanide  sold  in  com- 
merce by  different  houses,  and  liave  invariably  found  it  so 
impure,  that  they  can  only  attribute  it  to  a  bad  method  of 
preparing  it.  A  dozen  specimens  bought  at  random,  and 
w  Emitted  to  certain  tests,  which  gave  easily  and  exactly  the 
richness  of  these  products  intended  either  for  medicine  or 
commerce,  furnished  the  following  per-centages : — 65, 46, 49, 
51,  36,  &c.  Some  cyanide  which  they  had  themselves  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  according  to  the  process  in  ordinary 
use,  yielded  only  67  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  it  contained 
43  per  cent,  of  foreign  products,  arising  from  unknown 
causes :  this  formed  the  subject  of  the  labours  of  the  two 
chemists. 

First  of  all  we  will  remind  our  readers  of  the 


employed  by  Mcshis.  Rodggere,  or  of  Liebig,  under  wb'we 
name  it  is  known.  Take  ei^'ht  qwirts  of  dry  prussiatc  of  |*>tash, 
and  three  of  dry  carbonate  or  potash;  that  is,  exactly  an 
equivalent  of  each  of  the  two  substances  and  heat  them  to  red  - 
i)  ess.  The  melted  mixture  yields  a  transparent  liquid,  which, 
after  being  allowed  to  stand,  can  be  easily  poured  off  from  an 
abundant  deposit,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  white  mass. 
This  mass,  according  to  Liebig,  is  a  mixture  of  two  combi- 
nations—cyan ide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  of  potassa  in 
the  relation  of  five  equivalents  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for 
one  equivalent  of  cyanate.  This  ought  to  contain  80  per 
cent,  of  cyanuret,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  so  rich  as  that;  and,  moreover,  at  each  repeti- 
tion of  the  melting,  a  different  result  is  obtained,  so  that 
we  might  say  a  different  product  is  given  on  each  occasion. 

Messrs.  Fordos  and  Gelis  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  advisable  to  give  Up  Liebig's  process,  aik!  to  replace  it, 
in  all  circumstances,  by  that  of  Robiquct,  with  certain 
modifications suggested  by  Geiger  (Autuiles  tie  Phyniqve  et  <U 
Ckimie).  As  to  M.  Wiggers'  process,  which  presents  some 
difficulties  in  manipulation,  these  chemists  aver  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  it  yields  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium.  "  Of  numerous  specimens  we  have  analysed 
not  one  has  indicated  a  greater  rich  new  than  85  per  cent." 
The  loss,  In  this  case,  should  be  attributed  to  the  action  of 
the  water  and  the  air  during  the  desiccation  of  the  product 
separated  from  the  alcohobc  liquor. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Fordos  and  GeKs  have  pointed  out 
many  Important  things.  They  have  ascertained  the  reason  why 
a  cyanide  of  potassium  cannot  be  obtained  which  does  not 
contain,  at  least,  one-fifth  of  foreign  matter— and  there 
their  revelations  cease ;  but  if  tbey  havo  indeed  discovered, 
as  they  assert,  a  mode  of  preparing  it,  by  which  it  is  always 
pure  and  identical,  they  keep  the  secret  to  themselves. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  TRANSPARENT 
STEREOSCOPIC  POSITIVES. 

The  process  of  M.  Gatxlin  which  we  are  about  to  descril>e 
is  not  altogether  new,  but  it  is  rapid  and  economical ;  and 
can  be  practised  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  the  uso  of 


There  is  no  necessity  for  the  collodion  beintr  new ;  on  the 
contrary,  an  old  collodion  which  has  lost  much  of  its  sensi- 
tiveness is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose :  consequently,  it 
is  advisable  to  preserve  the  collodion  residues,  ami  put  than 
in  a  bottle,  and  add  a  little  pyroxyline  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  tenacity  it  has  lost,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  it  twice  tho  thickness  of  an  ordinary  sensitised  collodion. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  day; 
Altered  through  cotton ;  and  used  in  coUodionising  a  glass 
plate  in  the  usual  manner.  The  plate  must  then  be  put  iu 
the  silver  bath  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  desired  to  tako 
a  negative.  The  negative  to  be  copied  must  then  be  placed 
in  the  framo  (that  belonging  to  the  camera  would  answer 
the  purpose),  and  the  collodion  plate  hud  upon  it ;  the  door 
of  the  frame  must  be  closed,  and  it  ought  to  have  two 
springs  corresponding  to  the  centres  of  the  stereoscope 
proofs,  in  order  that  the  contact  between  the  two  plates  may 
be  immediate ;  then,  opening  the  two  little  opposite  doors, 
the  plate  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  daylight  for  a 
quarter  of  a  second  in  the  day,  and  from  one  to  two  seconds 
in  the  evening,  according  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion. 
This  done,  the  frame  is  carried  into  the  dark  room,  and  the 
plates,  which  adhere  to  each  other,  taken  out,  and  separated — 
by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood  introduced  between  tho 
edges,  and  used  as  a  lever — very  gently,  in  order  that  tho 
moist  collodion  film  may  not  bo  injured ;  it  may  be  developed 
by  the  ordinary  process.  Supposing  the  proof  is  very  large, 
so  that  there  is  risk  of  injuring  the  sensitive  surface,  a 
ground  glass  may  be  used,  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
this  glass  causing  the  collodion  to  adhere  more  strongly.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  tho  surface  should  be  jwrfectly  plain, 
butitisnoti" 
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Before  contact  with  the  collodion  ised  plate  tbo  negative 
must  bo  varnished;  and,  after  contact,  water  should  be 
poured  over  it  rapidly,  and  then  it  should  be  lightly  wiped. 
— 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA. 
KO.  ni. — (continued). 
No  opportunity  of  getting  any  picture  worth  preserving 
occurred  after  this  until  we  reached  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  where  the  Kabyles  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion. By  this  time  tlio  soldiers  were  very  tired,  for  though 
the  weather  was  not  nearly  bo  hot  as  it  was  two  or  three 
months  ago,  yet  it  was  stall  hot  enough  to  tell  upon  one  in 
the  desert ;  and  their  commanding  officer  therefore  decided 
on  deferring  the  attack  until  the  following  morning  at  day- 
break, notwithstanding  the  impatience  of  the  men  to  "  go 
in  "  at  once.  The  mountain  was  not  of  any  great  height, 
nor  difficult  of  ascent  at  the  West  part;  but  we  could 
easily  see,  that  as  soon  as  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
had  been  got  over,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  would  be 
rugged  and  difficult  to  ascend.  Fragments  of  rock  lay 
loosely  about  the  sides,  which  were  pretty  thickly  covered 
with  low  shrubs,  forming  an  excellent  cover  for  the 
natives,  and  admirably  suited  for  their  mode  of  fighting, 
which  resembles  the  method  practised  in  the  mountain  war- 
fare during  the  peninsular  war,  and  doubtless  suggested  to 
them  by  these  very  facilities.  We  saw  no  indications  of  any 
living  being  on  the  mountain  when  we  arrived  near  the  foot 
of  it,  but  the  men  had  no  sooner  commenced  to  pitch 
their  tents,  and  thus  reveal  their  intention  not  to  attack  that 
night,  than  I  noticed  a  figure  rise  np  here,  and  another  there, 
and  very  soon  there  were  so  many  visiblo  that  if  every  bush  had 
been  as  prolific  as  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy,  they  could  not 
have  brought  forth  more  ready-armed  warriors.  Derisive 
shouts  were  attered  by  them,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
fellow,  more  of  a  fanfaron  possibly  than  his  comrades,  would 
descend  the  mountain,  so  as  to  come  somewhat  nearer  to  us, 
and  pour  out  a  volume  of  defiant  language,  in  which  the 
opprobrious  terms  Kaffir  and  Roumain  were  alone  intelligible 
at  the  distance  we  were  from  him;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  he  would  discharge  his  gun  towards  the  outpost,  go 
through  a  considerable  amount  of  pantomime,  expressive  of 
his  contempt  for  us,  and  then  rejoin  his  comrades.  The 
whole  thing  reminded  me  of  the  scenes  before  the  walls  of 
Troy.  The  soldiers  were  all  this  time  busy  in  pitching  their 
little  tents  and  getting  their  food  ready,  and  paid  not  the 
least  attention  to  this  vapouring  of  the  Kabyles;  and 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  enough,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
have  knocked  over  one  or  two  of  the  most  boisterous  of 
these  gentlemen,  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  so,  and  I  did 
not  notice  any  desire  on  the  part  of  even  the  youngest 
soldier  to  engage  in  such  petty  warfare.  I  noticed  a  sur- 
prising difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  this  evening 
to  tlieir  behaviour  on  the  march.  There  was  no  noisy 
levity,  but  a  grave  and  quiet  manner  about  them  which 
impressed  me  strongly,  and  inspired  me  with  more  respect 
for  them  than  I  had  entertained  previously.  As  soon  as 
tho  meal  was  ended,  the  men  lighted  their  pipes,  and 
employed  themselves  in  cleaning  and  examining  their  guns 
ami  bayonets ;  some  conversing  on  the  approaching  conflict, 
and  others  occupied  in  thought,  probably  of  relatives  and 
friends  at  home  whom  they  might  never  sec  again.  As 
for  the  Spahis,  they  behaved  themselves  much  as  usual. 
They  were  not  likely  to  have  any  share  in  the  fighting, 
unless  the  Kabyles  were  driven  into  the  plain,  and  there 
was  little  Ekelihood  of  their  getting  any  spoil  in  the  affair, 
which,  perhaps,  might  account  for  the  rather  discontented 
expression  of  their  dark  faces. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  rode  with  Hamcd  round  a 
mountain  to  the  east  of  that  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  we 
ascended  it  by  a  long  and  rather  steep  path,  which  eventually 
brought  us  out  on  a  plateau,  from  which  wc  had  a  full  view 
of  the  Kabyles  opposite,  who  were  certainly  not  more  than 
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separated  by  a  very  deep  ravine.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that  if  there  were  no  danger  of  a  surprise  by  the  natives,  I 
might  watch  the  whole  action  from  this  -spot,  and  possibly 
get  some  pictures.  I  asked  Ilamed  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  the  Arabs  attacking  me  here ;  but  he  assured  me  that 
there  was  not  tho  least,  as  every  man  they  could  muster, 
would  be  engaged  in  the  contest.  I  did  not  like  tho  idea  of 
being  np  hero  alone,  but  the  thought  of  my  frieods  in  Eng- 
land, and  possibly  the  desire  of  making  some  sensation 
among  photographers  by  tho  display  of  photographs  which 
might  be  said  to  nave  been  taken  on  the  field  of  buttle,  had 
something  to  do  with  my  decision ;  bat  I  did  not  stop  then 
to  analyse  motives,  but  came  to  the  determination  that  I 
would  make  the  attempt.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when 
we  returned  to  the  camp,  and  it  was  requisite  that  I  should 
start  before  sunrise,  consequently  I  had  to  bestir  myself  to 
get  things  ready.  I  was  so  anxious,  that  I  woke  very  soon 
after  midnight,  and  though  my  enthusiasm  was  not  so  warm 
as  on  the  preceding  evening,  yet  I  would  not  admit  a  tliought 
of  drawing  back ;  and  as  Boon  as  I  had  called  np  the  Arab 
who  was  to  accompany  me,  and  had  warned  some  coffee  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  I  helped  to  pack  the  materiel  on  the  back  of  a 
hon.o,  and  within  an  hour  I  was  on  my  way,  followed  by  the 
native  leading  the  horse.  I  felt  extremely  cold,  but  the  air 
was  quite  still ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  and  at  all  boisterous, 
I  believe  I  should  have  availed  myself  of  this  excuse 
to  have  returned  to  camp.  I  was  obliged,  too,  to  ride 
slowly,  for  fear  wo  might  miss  our  way,  and  this  added 
another  item  to  my  discouragement.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bores  imaginable  to  be  compelled  to  proceed  at  a 
restrained  pace  in  the  dark,  when  you  cannot  tell  any  instant 
bnt  some  individual  may  spring  upon  you  who  would  like  to 
cut  your  throat  for  the  mere  honour  and  glory  of  the  thing; 
and  though  it  was  twilight  on  the  plain,  it  was  almost  dark 
as  I  rode  along  between  the  trees  which  thickly  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain.  Happily,  once  entered  on  tho 
path,  there  was  no  danger  of  missing  my  way,  and  after  a 
ride,  which  seemed  ten  times  as  long  as  it  did  on  the  previous 
evening,  I  found  myself  on  the  same  plateau.  In  order  to 
operate  successfully,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  place  my 
camera  in  advance  of  tho  tall  shrubs  which  were  growing  all 


over  the  plateau ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  did  so,  there  ' 
almost  a  certainty  of  my  being  noticed  by  tho  enemy,  who 
might  possibly  imagine  that  I  had  got  some  new  i 
with  which  1  was  about  to  do  them  some  damage,  i 
fore  send  a  party  to  anticipate  me  by  putting  a  bullet  into 
me,  or  by  some  other  violent  and  sanguinary  measure. 
A  fter  a  little  thought,  I  adopted  means  for  concealing  my 
proceedings  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Thanes  in 
their  attack  on  Macbeth 's  castle :  I  cut  some  boshes,  and 
sharpened  the  points  so  that  they  might  run  easily  into  the 
ground,  and  then  planting  my  camera  so  that  it  should  com- 
mand the  side  of  the  mountain  opposite,  I  arranged  the 
bushes  so  as  to  conceal  it  until  I  should  find  it  necessary  to 
commence  operations.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  our  camp  in  the 
nlain,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  movement.  1  there- 
fore went  to  the  edge  of  tho  wood  to  see  whereabouts  and  in 
what  manner  the  Arab  had  provided  for  the  two  horses.  I 
found  them  hobbled,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
their  wandering,  fastened  to  s  couple  of  saplings  by  long 
ropes.  The  Arab  had  gone  to  the  camp  to  his  master ;  and 
though  he  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  me  had  he  stayed, 
I  wished  him  back.  To  wile  away  the  time,  I  lay  down  and 
ate  a  biscuit  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  when  that  was 
finished  I  lighted  a  cigar  and  crawled  to  tho  edge  of  the 
ravine,  from  whence,  screened  by  a  shrub,  I  could  see  both 
tho  camp  and  the  enemy.  Soon  I  perceived  the  only  two 
guns  we  had  with  us  brought  to  the  foot  of  tho  moun- 
tain, and  the  Zouaves  assembling  in  order,  waiting  the 
signal  to  charge.  Then  came  a  puff  of  smoke  from  one  of 
the  guns,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  sound  reaching 
me  I  saw  splinters  of  rock  flying  about  on  the  mountain 
f  was  rather  surprised  that  all  this  time  the 
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enemy  had  slmwn  no  signs  of  their  presence,  and  I  began  to 

fancy  they  had  stolen  away  during  the  night ;  but  a  second 
shower  of  grape,  directed  among  some  btnh«a  lower  down, 
showed  that  they  had  been  stung  into  existence,  and  they  at 
an  irregular  fusilade,  which,  though  they  are 
irksmen,  was  too  distant  to  do  us  any  harm.  A 
nd  the  enemy  swarmed  from  behind  nicks 
and  added  by  their  shouts  and  firing  to  the 
uproar  which  filled  the  air.   This  appeared  to  me  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  a  picture,  before  the  atmosphere 
became  too  much  obscured  by  smoke. ;  and  I  accordingly 
shut  myself  in  my  tent,  prepared  and  inserted  the  plate, 
which  I  exposed  for  perhaps  half  a  second  longer  than  I 
should  have  done  under  other  circumstances.    To  make  sure 
of  the  picture,  I  developed  and  washed  it  at  oncej  and  placed 
it  against  the  edge  of  the  tent  to  dry.   These  operation* 
'.performed  witltoutsome  trepuiation  on  my  part,  as 
'  ne,  seeing  that  the  firing  of  guns  and  the 
ie  Arabs  were  ringing  in  my  ears  the  whole 
time.     When  I  had  again  reached  my  former  post  I  found  the 
Arabs  had  descended  lowcrdown  the  mountain ;  but  when  they 
found  that,  in  proportion  as  they  were  massed  together,  the 
bullets  from  the  French  guns  killed  ami  wounded  more  of 
them,  they  dispersed  themselves  behind  the  pieces  of  rock  and 
the  hushed.    There  was  now  a  movement  among  the  Zouave*. 
They  moved  at  an  ordinary  pace  until  they  had  fairly  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  the  mountain :  then  they  dashed  up- 
wnrd  with  an  unwavering  purpose,  which  was  somanif.st  in 
their  advance,  that  I  should  not  hare  been  surprised  if  the 
Arabs  had  fled  at  once,  although  they  enormously  exceeded 
the  French  soldiers  in  number.   Upwards  and  onwards,  with 
the  steady  determination  of  the  youth  of  whom  Longfellow 
says  "  Excelsior,"  came  the  white- gaiterod,  whito-tnrbaned, 
swarthy  soldiers.    They  did  not  fire  a  shot,  though  bullets 
were  flying  thickly  about  them,  but  came  on  with  the 
bayonet,  resist  less  as  fate.    The  Kabyles,  who,  as  marksmen, 
might  com  jars  with  any  troops  in  the  world,  and  who  are 
naturally  as  brave,  could  not  withstand  the  contact  of  the 
gloaming  steel;  they  fell  back  as  the  Zouaves  pressed  upon 
them,  though  some  of  them  kept  up  a  continual  fire  from 
'in. ler  cover.   I  chose  this  moment  to  take  a  second  picture, 
and  from  this  time  until  the  termination  of  the  firing  I 
renewed  the  plates,  until  I  had  exhausted  the  supply  I  had 
brought  with  me.    Fortunately,  as  I  thought,  the  battle  was 
by  this  time  at  an  end,  and  the  French  soldiers  had  posses- 
sion of  the  heights,  though  parties  of  them  were  still  engaged 
in  driving  off  isolated  bodies  of  Kahylcs.    The  out]>nsts  were 
pt.iced,  and  soon  fires  were  lighted ;  and  the  wounded,  of 
whom  there  seemed  to  be  very  few,  were  conveyed  down  to 
the  camp ;  while  those  who  had  escaped  sat  down  to  a  meal 
which  they  had  well  earned.    By  the  time  I  harl  arranged 
my  negatives  in  the  box,  and  put  the  utensils  1  hail  made  use 
of  into  their  proper  places,  I  found  that  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  began  to  feel  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  Arab  who 
was  to  lead  the  horse  carrying  the  camera  and  other  things 
down  to  the  camp.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
go  and  see  aAer  the  horses ;  but  when  I  got  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  tethered  they  were  not  to  be  seen ;  the 
ropes  by  which  they  had  been  fastened  had  likewise  disap- 
peared.   I  was  now  in  a  predicament  which  caused  me  no 
little  alarm.    I  could  not  doubt  that  the  horses  had  been 
stolen  ;  the  only  question  in  my  mind  was  whether  the 
thief  who  had  taken  them  had  discovered 
■  not* 


my 


THE  LADIES  OF  JAPAN  IN  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

A  GKSTLEMAN,  who  returned  not  long  since  from  Japan, 
called  upon  us  a  few  days  since  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
us  some  sketches  of  Japan  and  its  people,  which  he  baa 
mounted  for  the  stereoscope  according  to  the  manner  de- 
H  by  us  in  the  article  on  Mr.  " 


of  the  sketches  gave  an 
but  the  more  interesting 
Their 


prcftsion  of 
We  are  son 


pretty  view  of  Nagasaki, 
were  those  of  groups  of 
very  attractive,  from  the  ex- 
ch  is  their  chief  characteristic. 
„ uu-oiw1,  to  have  to  destroy  the  pleasing  illu- 
sion which  exists  as  to  their  innocence.  If  we  judge  them 
by  our  standard,  they  are  among  the  moat  immoral  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  gentleman  referred  to  assures  us 
that  the  women  who  bring  you  your  tea  in  the  public  gar- 
dens— which  abound — are,  without  any  exception  whatever, 
women  of  loose  character.  At  Nipon  it  is  difficult  even  to 
guess  at  their  number,  so  numerous  are  they.  This  class  of 
women  are  not  looked  upon  in  Japan  with  the  same  con- 
tempt as  here ;  on  the  contrary,  they  very  frequently  make 
good  marriages,  and  are  invariably  well  and  kindly  treated  ; 
and  in  eases  where  they  have  been  purchased  by  the  keepers 
of  these  houses  from  their  parents  when  verv  vouiur.  tint*! 


when  very  young,  tfaeao 
men,  if  the  girls  give  promise  of  beauty,  expend  considers blu 
"■•ins  on  their  education,  and  in  teaching  them  various  t 
pit  - 
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NATURE  OF  THE  METALS. 

Aluminum  is  a  metal  remarkable  for  its  extreme  lightness, 
and  its  relative  unalterability.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
causing  sodium  to  act  on  its  chloride  of  aluminum  when 
heated  to  a  red  heat ;  either  in  the  air  or  oxygen  it  burns 
brilliantly,  absorbs  oxygon,  and  forms  the  oxide  known  as 
alumina,  which  is  a  compound  of  2  equivalents  of  aluminum 
with  3  of  oxygon.  Alumina  is  a  flue  light  powder  which 
absorbs  water,  hut  doe*  not  dissolve  in  it,  ana,  in  this  con- 
dition, can  be  moulded  into  any  shape ;  and  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat,  diminishes  in  sue,  and  becomes  exceed- 
ingly liard.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  substance 
furnished  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  solids  expand  under 
the  influence  of  neat.  Aluminum  combines  also  with  chlo- 
rine, selenium,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Glucinum  is  the  metallic  W  of  the  earth  glucina  It 
can  be  obtained  from  the  earth  by  causing  potassium  to  act 
upon  it.  It  is  a  very  scarce  metal.  Combined  with  oxygen 
it  forms  glucina,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  emerald.  It 
combines  with  chlorine,  selenium,  sulphur,  iodine,  bromine, 
and  phosphorus. 

Barium  is  a  metal  which  can  only  bo  obtained  by  a  very 
complicated  process.  It  is  of  a  gray  colour.  It  oxidises  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  a  protoxide  is  formed  known 
as  baryta,  which,  if  heated  in  oxygen,  absorbs  an  additional 
quantity  of  that  gas,  and  forma  the  peroxide.  Barium  exists 
in  nature  in  the  common  mineral  sulphate  of  barytas,  from 
which  mineral  baryta  is  obtained  by  a  process  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  describe.  Barium  also  combines  with 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  bromine.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  the  compounds  in  which  barium 
enters  are  very  poisonous. 

Strontium  is  a  metal  strongly  resembling  lvirinm  in  its 
properties;  it  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  when  it  forms  the  earth  strontia,  from  which  it  can 
only  be  disengaged  by  a  very  complicated  process.  Strontia 
is  the  protoxide  of  strontium,  and  there  is  also  a  peroxide, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  protoxide  in  oxygen. 

At  . 

photographic  than  to  pyrotechrucal 

availing  themselves  of  a  quality  possessed  by  some  of  them, 
of  colouring  flame  a  brilliant  red,  in  the  manufacture  of 


i  latter  oxide  is  obtained  from  the  sulphate  of  strontia 
present  the  compounds  of  strontium  are  of  less  use  to 
tographic  than  to  pyrotcchnical  chemists;  the  latter 


what,  in  theatrical  parlance,  is  termed  red  fire. 

Uranium  is  a  metal  which  recent  events  have  forced  on 
the  attention  of  photographers,  the  qualities  of  which  are 
much  disputed.   It  is 
The  manner  in 


is  obtained  from  the  mineral  pitchblende, 
lich  the  salt  of  uranium,  employed  in 
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pliotogra)..hy,  is  obtained,  iB  by  pulverising  the  pitchblende, 
and  then  attacking  it  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  facility.  The  solution  ia  evaporated  to  dryness; 
then  water  ia  added  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  nitrate 
of  uranium,  and  any  foreign  salts  that  may  be  present 
The  liquid  is  concentrated,  and  a  deposit  of  yellow  crystals, 
with  a  greenish  reflection,  takes  place;  these  crystals  are 
nitrate  of  uranium.*  To  purify  them,  they  are  re-diaolved 
in  water,  which  is  again  evaporated,  until  the  liquid  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  deposit  the  crystals.  These  crystals 
are  now  sufficiently  pure  for  use ;  but  if  extreme  purity- 
awl  such  purity  is  desirable,  if  not  essential  in  all  substances 
employed  in  photography— be  desired,  the  crystals  may  be 
again  dissolved  in  ether,  and  re-crystallised.  Lranium  is 
obtained  from  the  chloride  by  a  precisely  similar  process  to 
that  employed  for  obtaining  several  other  metals  which  have 
been  described,  viz.,  by  the  agency  of  potassium. 

Cadmium,  in  certain  of  its  compounds,  is  somewhat 
extensively  employed  in  photographic  operations.  The  iodide 
and  bromide  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  iodised  or  brom- 
isod  collodion— the  object  ol  their  employment  being  to 
give  more  stability.  Thin  sheet  cadmium  may  be  employed 
lor  making  the  iodide  in  the  collodion  itself,  by  placing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  in  the  collodion  and  then  adding 
iodine ;  the  two  substances  react  on  each  other,  and  the 
iodide  is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  decolora- 
tion of  the  liquid  indicates  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. 


giftixmarg  of  J^otograpjjij. 

Achromatism. — The  production  of  the  achromatic  lens  is 
the  result  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  expe- 
dients in  the  science  of  optics ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  ia 
not  at  all  difficult  for  moderately  scientific  readers  to  under- 
Btand. 

When  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  prism,  01 
the  edge  of  a  lens,  it  will  be  decomposed  into  its  constituent 
colours,  and  the  result  will  be  the  beautiful  band  -of  colours, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  each  separate  colour  is  bent  or  refracted  out 
of  its  course  in  a  ditferent  degree,  lied  being  the  least 
refrangible,  will  deviate  the  least  from  the  original  course  ol 
the  ray,  whilst  the  violet,  being  the  most  refrangible,  will 
fall  befow  the  red  ray,  and  the  other  rays  being  of  interme- 
diate refrangibilities,  will  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  lying 
side  by  side,  and  the  whole  forming  the  spectrum  as  showu 
at  page  SI. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  all  kinds  of  glass,  when  made 
into  prisms  or  lenses,  if  they  possessed  the  same  mean  refrac- 
tive power,  would  also  produce  spectra  of  the  same  length 
from  the  rod  to  violet,  or,  in  other  words,  would  have  equal 
dispersive  powers ;  and  hence  that  achromatism,  or  the  de- 
struction of  colour,  could  only  be  etfectcd  by  opposite  and 
equal  refractions ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  the  beam,  after  being 
refracted  and  dispersed  by  one  lens,  would  be  affected  to  just 


DIAOBAH  8HOW1KO  TITS  COVKSE  OF  A  SAT  OF  8CSLI0HT  THEOrOU  AS  ACHnOMATIC  LESS. 


Manganese  has  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  photographic 
operations,  but  is  exceedingly  useful  for  various  purposes. 
It  is  used  by  glass-makers  to  give  a  purple  colour  to  glass, 
and  also  for  rendering  glass  colourless.  These  opposite 
edicts  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  oxide — manganese  com- 
bining with  oxygen  in  four  proportions.  If  glass  be  ren- 
dered green  by  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  a  small 

rintity  of  binoxide  of  manganese  added  will  discharge 
colour,  and  make  the  glass  colourless;  this  effect  is 
accomplished  by  a  portion  of  tho  oxygen^n  the  binoxide  of 

peroxide,  and  loses  its  colouring  property ;  while  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  purple  colour  to 
glass,  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  protoxide,  which  has 
not  that  power.  This  metal  is  obtained  from  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  binoxide,  and  as 
such  is  commonly  found  in  nature.  This  oxide  is  largely 
used  by  chemists  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  oxygen,  and 
also  for  liberating  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  sea 
salt,  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  &c. 

Chromium  is  a  metal  which,  as  such,  is  not  at  present  used 
in  photography,  though  it"  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts ;  to  its 
1  iv~i.ee,  in  combination  with  owgen,  various  pigment!  arc 
indebted  for  their  colour.  The  bi-chromate  of  potash  is  of 
great  importance  in  most  systems  of  heliographic  printing, 
in  which  it  is  employed  mixed  with  some  organic  matter. 
Recent  discoveries,  especially  Mr.  Talbot's  new  discovery  of 
Photoglyphy,  show  it  to  be  a  substance  of  primary  impor- 
ce  in  such  operations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


tho  same  degree  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  other  lens, 
it  was  evident  that  the  ray  would  emerge  parallel  to  its  fir»t 
direction,  and  thus  tho  object  of  the  lens,  viz.,  coarergence 
of  rays,  would  be  lost.  Further  experiments,  however, 
proved  that  this  conclusion  was  erroneous,  and  it  was  found 
that  fiblt  and  croten  glass,  whilst  their  mean  refraction  is 
different,  disperse  equally,  or  produce  spectra  of  the  same 
length.  Our  present  achromatic  lenses  are  consequently 
made  of  these  two  kinds  of  glass. 

Let  a  be  the  section  of  half  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass, 
ami  b  of  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  cf  their  common  axis. 
If  d  e,  a  ray  of  sunlight,  fall  npon  tho  external  surface  of 
the  crown  glass  a,  the  red  or  least  refrangible  ray  will  take 
the  direction  e  r,  and  the  violet  the  direction  e  v ;  and  if 
these  rays  were  not  intercepted,  they  would  proceed  to  tho 
axis,  and  there  form  coloured  images  at  r1  tf.  The  concave 
lens,  however,  now  causes  a  divergence  of  these  rays  to  take 
place,  and  the  ray  e  v  being,  as  before,  more  refrangible 
than  the  ray  t  r,  they  gradually  approach  each  other,  and 
are  reuuited  at  / the  focus,  where  a  nearly  colourless  image 
will  be  formed.  The  reason  why  the  image  ia  not  quite 
colourless,  is  on  account  of  what  has  been  termed  the  irra- 
tionality of  the  spectra  of  the  two  kinds  of  glass,  that  ia,  the 
several  colours  have  not  an  exact  proportion  one  to  an- 
other, and,  consequently,  they  cannot  he  perfectly  reunited 
by  the  second  lens  after  having  been  separated  by  the 
first. 

The  terms  over  and  lijitfrr-corrccted  are  explained  as 
follows: — If  the  lens  b  in  the  diagram  is  not  sufficiently 
curved  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  two  coloured  rays  r/and 
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v  /,  the  lens  is  under-corrected ;  if,  however,  it  do  more  than 
is  required  of  it,  the  lens  is  said  to  be  over-corrected. 


Acids  and  Alkalies. — Acid*  are,  as  a  general  role, 
distinguished  by  their  solubility  in  water,  peculiar  sour  taste, 
and  the  property  which  they  possess  of  turning  vegetable 
blues  red.  Tincture  of  litmus,  for  instance,  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  which  is  easily  changed  to  red  by  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  acid ;  and  this  property  is  made  use  of  by  photogra- 
phers and  chemists,  who  employ  paper  which  has  been 
stained  with  this  tincture,  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  acid 
in  a  solution. 

Alkalies  arc  distinguished  by  many  properties  exactly 
opposite  to  those  characterising  acids.  They  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  have  a  burning,  disagreeable  taste.  They  restore 
the  colour  to  some  vegetable  infusions  which  have  been 
Nddened  by  acids,  and  others  they  turn  green,  as  in  the  case 
of  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  and  syrup  of  violets.  They  also 
torn  several  vegetable  yellows  brown,  as  turmeric  and  rhu- 
barb. Litmus  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  very  dilute 
acid,  so  as  just  to  give  it  a  red  tinge,  is  an  extremely  delicate 
Ust  for  showing  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  as  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  latter  body  restores  the  blue  colour.  Turmeric 
paper  which  is  changed  from  yellow  to  brown  by  alkalies,  is 
sometimes  used  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  is  not  so  delicate  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  an  alkali  as  red  litmus  paper. 

Acetic,  nitric,  and  tartaric  acids  are  common  instances  of 
the  class  of  acids,  and  potaasa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  of  the 
cba  of  alkalies.    Each  class  is  remarkable  for  its  energetic 

 = 
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VII.— VARIOUS  mOCESSES. 


Q.  Abe  all  photographic  operations  conducted  on  the  same 

plau? 

A.  No.  All  photographic  processes  have,  in  common,  the 
objoct  of  producing  an  extremely  thin  surface-layer  or  film 
of  iodide  of  silver,  for  the  reception  of  the  image  which  is  to 
form  the  picture ;  but  they  diner  in  the  modes  by  which  this 
is  effected,  and  in  the  substances  used  to  support  the  surface- 
layer. 

Q.  Do  all  photographic  processes  depend  upon  the  action 
ofhglu? 

A.  All  photographic  effects  are  the  result  of  the  chemical 
action  of  light  on  prepared  surfaces,  and,  in  the  pictures  so 
procured,  the  lights  and  shadows  are  reversed  from  what 
they  are  in  nature.  The  whites  are  black,  the  blacks  are 
white;  the  darkest  shadows  are  the  brightest  lights,  and 
the  brightest  lights  the  darkest  shadows.  A  photographic 
picture  of  this  description  is  called  a  negative.  An  unpres- 
Bon  taken  from  such  a  negative,  in  which  the  natural 
effects  of  light  and  shadow  are  restored,  is  called  a  pontine. 

Q.  Are  all  photographic  pictures,  taken  in  the  camera, 
negative? 

A.  Not  all ;  in  the  daguerreotype  the  positive  picture  is 
taken  at  once,  and  the  same  thing  has  sometimes  been  done 
with  the  collodion. 
0-  Are  the  various  processes  of  photography  very  numerous  ? 
A.  They  are;  but  they  may  naturally  be  divided  into 

the  collodion 


■  principal 


ns,  namely,  paper  process,  the  collodion 
i  process,  ana  the  daguerreotype. 
Q.  Does  not  each  of  these  divisions  contain  many  varieties 
of  process? 

A.  Each  division  contains  many  varieties  of  process,  but 
aH  agree  in  the  same  leading  features.  To  indicate  every 
process  would  involve  endless  and  useless  trouble,  and  could 
only  perplex  and  discourage  the  young  photographer.  It  is 
beat  to  look  at  each  in  its  most  simple  form,  and  as  it  is 
generally  employed,  without  detailing  the  various  modi- 
wations  which  almost  every  photographer  introduces  for 


Q.  Which  is  the  best  process  of  photography? 
A.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  claims 
and  its  drawbacks ;  each  is  very  excellent  in  its  way ;  and 
it  must  be  left  to  the  tasto  and  judgment  of  the  operator  to 


select  that  process  which  he  finds  most  convenient  to  him. 

Q.  What  opinion  is  generally  entertained  as  to  their 
respective  merits? 

A.  The  collodion  process  is  considered  the  best  for  taking 
portraits,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  of  action.  The  paper 
process  is  admirably  suited  to  the  travelling  artist,  who  is 
desirous  of  securing  exquisite  souvenirs  of  his  wanderings. 
The  albumen,  again,  has  its  advantages;  and  the  daguerreo- 
type is  not  without  its  warm  and  devoted  advocates.  In 
the  daguerreotype  we  have  extreme  microscopic  minute- 
ness: in  the  collodion,  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness; 
the  albumen  rivals  the  daguerreotype  in  sharpn 
t  ion ;  while  the  paper ' 

qualities,  and  possess'  advantages  which  cannot  be 
looked. 

VIII. — CALOTYPE, 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  photography  on  paper? 
A.  Under  the  name  of  photography  on  paper  we  place 
the  different  processes  by  means  of  which  we  immediately 
obtain  a  negative  photograph  on  prepared  paper. 

Q.  Are  tho  principles  of  photography  on  paper  the  samo 
as  those  of  the  collodion  and  albumen  ? 

A.  The  principles  of  photography  on  paper  are  the  samo 
as  those  of  the  collodion  and  albumen — namely,  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  surface  coating  of  iodide  of  silver,  on  which  to 
receive  and  develop  an  imago ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation 
is  different.  It  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to  detail  all  the 
various  plans,  with  all  their  modifications,  which 
posed.    It  is  best  for  the  young  l 

generally  employed. 


photographer  to 


proposed.    It  is  best  for  the  young 
his  attention  to  those  i 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  discoverer  of  a  photographic  process 
on  paper? 
A.  Air.  Fox  Talbot. 
Q.  What  did  he  discover  ? 

A.  That  paper,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  previously 
prepared,  received  a  photographic  image  when  placed  in  the 
camera.  This  he  called  tho  calotypc,  but,  in  compliment  to 
Ujo  discoverer,  the  term  Talbotypo  is  now  more  generally 
employed. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Talbot's  discovery  first  become  known? 

A.  Early  in  1830  tho  result*  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process 
became  known,  and  specimens  were  handed  about  in  the 
scientific  carol es  of  London  and  Paris.  Mr.  Talbot  pro- 
tected his  discovery  by  a  patent,  but  with  his  characteristic 
generosity  he  has  since  made  a  free  gift  to  the  country  of 
the  result  of  his  valuable  experiments. 


Comsponbenre. 

FOTIIERGIIX'S  PROCESS. 

St::,— In  my  notes  on  FotherguTs  Process,  sent  last 
week,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  "  developer "  re- 
quires the  addition  of  10  drops  of  a  25  grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  You  will  doubt- 
less find  in  the  various  communications  elicited  by  your 
request  for  information  on  this  subject,  tho  same  dis- 
crepancy which  pervades  almost  all  the  published  account* 
of  its  manipulation.  To  those  who  have  no  inclination 
to  examine  into  its  rationale,  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  washing  absolutely  required  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plat.*  from  the  nitrate  bath  will  be  very  per- 
plexing. In  Mr.  FotherguTs  letter  in  the  Times  of  April 
24,  the  directions  arc  simply  "  to  wash  the  plate  with  rain 
water,  and  after  draining  for  about  half  a  minute,  to  pour  on 
die  collodion  film  dilute  albumen  "  (one  egg  and  a  quarter 
j  of  an  ouuee  of  water).   He  does  not  recommend  the  use 
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of  "liquor  ammonias,"  bat  I  have  ascertained  by  frequent 
experiments,  that  this  does  no  harm  to  the  plate,  but  aids 
materially  in  clarifying  the  solution,  which,  without  it,  is 
slightly  opalescent.  Some  of  my  friends  havo  failed  alto- 
gether with  this  process,  simply  in  consequence  of  their 
supposition,  not  perhaps  unnatural,  that  the  object  of  the 
first  washing  was  to  remove  all  the  free  nitrate  from  the 
sensitised  film ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  indefinite 
directions  on  this  most  important  point,  in  the  letter  alluded 
to,  have  made  many  despair  altogether  of  deriving  any 
advantage  from  this  most  opportune  discovery.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  valuable  information  1  derived  from  Mr.  Keene, 
of  Leamington,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fothergill's 
communication,  I  should  probably  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error.  The  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  seem  to  be, 
that  the  washing  of  the  film  is  simply  to  remove  the  nitrate 
solution  attached  to  its  surface,  and  that  on  no  account 
must  any  attempt  be  made  to  displace  that  portion  which 
has  penetrated  the  molecules  of  the  collodion.  Pouring  the 
water  upon  the  plate  with  any  force,  or  violently  moving  it 
irface  in  the  washing  bath,  will  certainly  be  fatal  to 
The  combination  of  the  albumen  with  the  im- 
nitrate,  and  the  formation  probably  of  albuminate 
of  silver,  or,  at  all  events,  of  an  extremely  thin  film  insolu- 
ble in  water,  seem  to  constitute  the  essence  of  sensitiveness, 
and  preservation  from  change,  either  by  atmospheric 
influence,  or  chemical  decomposition. 

Now  for  one  word  in  conclusion  on  the  "  vexed  question  * 
of  the  amount  of  washing  required.  All  are,  I  presume,  agreed 
on  one  point,  that  sensitiveness  is  depressed  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  quantity  of  water  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
increased.  I  began  with  half  an  ounce,  poured  very  gently 
on  one  corner  of  the  plate  (stereo,  site)  placed  on  a  levelling 
stand,  and  tilted  gently,  so  as  to  produce  a  wave-like  motion 
minute,  by  which  time  all  greasiness  had 
n  the  surface.  Plates  so  prqiared  are  very 
and  although  my  bath  is  slightly  acid,  I  have  con- 
stantly taken  stereoscopic  pictures  in  the  shade,  out  of  doors, 
in  twelve  seconds — a  specimen  of  which,  badly  printed  on 
damaged  paper,  I  inclose  herewith.  But  I  found  that  I  could 
not  place  6uch  dependence  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  these 
plates  as  was  desirable.  They  occasionally  exhibited,  at  the 
corner  on  which  they  rested  to  dry,  the  appearance  indicated 
in  the  specimen  negative  which  1  also  inclose,  which,  though 
not  absolutely  fatal  to  the  picture  when  printed  on  paper, 
would  prove  somewhat  damaging  to  a  transparent  positive. 
This  has  induced  me  to  sacrifice  sensitiveness  to  certainty ; 
but  when  I  wish  to  employ  dry  plates  for  portraiture, 
for  which  this  process  is  exceedingly  well  calculated,  I 
invariably  use  the  smaller  proportion  of  water.  In  the 
admirable  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Ackland,  vol.  i.  p.  17, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  recommended  for  the  first 
washing  six  ounces  of  water,  and,  suspecting  that  this  was  a 
misprint  for  sir  drachms,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ackland  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  received  from  him  the  following  reply: — 
"  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  water  stated  (6  ounces)  is  not 
too  great  for  our  collodion,  but  as  every  reader  does  not 
purchase  from  us  I  have  substituted  the  additional  directions 
inclosed,  which  appear  suitable  for  all  samples."  (These 
have  appeared  at  p.  17  of  the  "Photographic  Nkws," 
vol.  i. )  Mr.  Ackland  then  continues,  "  You  will  observe 
the  plate  must  be  very  gently  washed,  then  placed  in  a 
definite  solution  of  nitrate,  and  then  drain  en  50  to  60 
seconds  before  pouring  on  the  albumen ;  this  latter  is  im- 
portant witli  some  samples,  to  gain  intensity.  My  success 
with  this  plan  is  constant,  and  others  who  practise  it  are 
succeeding  also.  The  bath  may  bo  neutral,  alkaline,  or 
rightly  acid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  these  plates 
we  have  no  free  nitrate  left,  all  is  decomposed,  as  they  keep 
without  a  stain  for  two  months,  and  appear  as  though  no 
change  had  taken  place.  Three  or  four  of  my  correspondents 
lave  roiii)'lmi>«l  of  stains  spreading  upwards  limn  one  corner 


to  about  one  third  of  the  plan-,  but  as  I  cannot  produce  such 


The  plate  which  I  inclose  (the  negative  of  my  hous?) 
was  exposed  about  a  minute,  after  having  been  sensitised  a 
fortnight,  and  the  stain  which  it  exhibits  was  distinctly 
perceptible  before  exposure  (lens  1}  inches  focus).  It  k  a 
fact  worth  knowing,  that  the  behaviour  of  a  plate  during 
development  is  indicated  almost  to  a  certainty  by  its  appear- 
ance previous  to  exposure.  Stains  are  always  to  be  suspected 
when  the  tint  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  not  uniform ;  the 
slightest  darkening  of  .the  yellow  is  the  sure  precursor  of  a  stain. 

Nov.  1st,  1858.  W.  L. 

[The  negative  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  we  ever  saw,  both  in  respect  to  half-tone 


IX  PII0TOGRAPHY- 
ONOSCOPK. 

Sir, — As  the  problem  of  printing  photographs  with  a 
"  printers'  ink "  blackness  is  at  present  the  question  with 
photographers,  I  beg  to  communicate  a  small  fact  which  I 
have  observed  in  my  experience. 

After  sensitising  some  paper,  I  affixed  it  by  a  pin  to  a 
wainscot,  painted  stone-colour;  and  where  the  silver  solu- 
tion, in  dropping  down  it,  had  accumulated,  I  found,  after 
light  had  been  admitted  sufficiently,  a  black  spot,  resembling 
the  bloom  on  a  negative,  very  much  the  colour  of  printing 
ink,  bat  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Concluding  it  was  the  lead 
in  the  paint  that  caused  it,  I  made  some  experiments  with 
acetate  of  lead  ;  but  as  my  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  very 
slight,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  learning  I  did  not  succeed 
as  I  had  hoped.  Not  having  heard  of  lead  being  used  for 
darkening  positives,  I  thought  a  recital  of  the  bare  facts 
might  be  of  some  little  value. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  M.  Claudet'a 
paper  on  the  Stereomonoacope — the  more  especially  as  it  is 
the  realisation  of  an  idea  which  occurred  to  me  nearly  two 
years  ago.  I  add  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  then  wrote  to 
a  contemporary : — "  Shortly  after  being  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  our  beautiful,  but  somewhat  fickle  mistress,  it 
struck  me  that  the  transparent  stereoscopic  views  would 
form  excellent  slides  for  the  magic  lantern.  Following  up 
this  idea,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  two  lanterns  were  em- 
ployed as  in  dissolving  views,  and  the  two  views  thrown  to 
one  point,  the  stereoscopic  effect  would  be  produced." 

You  will  thus  perceive  that,  so  far,  M.  Claudet  and  my- 
self agree  in  principle,  although  we  differ  in  application. 
But  hero  I  stopped ; — for  after  my  communication  was  in 
print,  I  saw,  while  studying  a  slide,  with  this  idea  in  my 
mind,  in  a  moment — what  I  must  have  been  very  stupid  not 
to  have  observed  before — that  the  perspectives  of  the  two 
views  would  occupy  different  positions  on  the  medium  to  be 
employed  for  receiving  the  rays,  and  thus  cause  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  not  having  the  necessary  apparatus  by  me  to 
prove  myself  wrong,  I  at  once  gave  up  all  further  thought 
about  it. 

In  writing  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  the  least  share  in 
M.  Claudet s  discovery  or  his  application  of  it.  as,  but  for 
the  peculiar  properties  which  ho  has  found  ground  glass  to 
possess,  tho  attempt  to  carry  out  my  original  idea  would  be 
like  playing  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
omitted.  My  object  is  to  obtain  his  opinion  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  employing  the  magic  lantern  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  throwing  the  image  on  to  a  large  plate  of 
ground  glass,  so  as  to  enable  an  audience  to  enjoy,  all  at 
once,  the  delightful  illusions  of  the  stereoscope, — the  goal  I 
had  in  view  when  I  first  speculated  on  the  matter.  Apolo- 
gising for  the  length  of  this  note,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  very 
obediently,  Alfred  Molsok. 


STEREOGRAMS  FROM  FLAT  SURFACES. 

Sir, — I  liavc  had  much  pleasure  in  reading  your  very  lair 
criticism  of  the  stereographs  of  "The  Bottle,"  and  your 
amusing  plan  for  making  them.  There  is  only  a  single 
thing  I  could  have  wished  to  have  been  different  in  your 
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paper,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of  any  remark  that  the  stereo- 
grams were  put  forth  as  merely  an  attempt,  which  you  will 
observe  they  bear  to  be  ou  their  title.  1  would  not  have 
ventured  to  notice  this,  only  that  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  a  much  better  card  of  the  same  nature,  "The 
Sultan  and  the  Commanders  of  the  Allied  Armies."  The 
cards  of  "  The  Bottle"  were  done  with  imperfect,  but  gra- 
dually-improving apparatus,  so  that  they  are  unequal  in 
quality,  and  plenty  of  faults  can  be  detected  in  those  of 
them  first  tried,  especially  if  they  are  examined  with  a  mi- 
croscope. The  process  of  stereographing  them  is  very  dim- 
cult.  At  first  sight  you  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the 
heads  of  the  figures  on  this  card  are,  as  you  have  described, 
flat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  paper ;  but  on  a 
more  attentive  examination,  you  will  find  that  in  reality 
they,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parte  of  the  picture,  are  solid 
and  round.  The  thinness  apparent  at  first  sight  is  owing  to 
the  heads  in  the  engraving  being  little  more  than  outlines. 
A  slight  defect  in  the  position  of  the  hind  legs  of  Na^leon's 
horse,  which  you  will  perhaps  detect  on  minute  examination, 
is  due  partly  to  the  drawing,  and  partly  to  the  side  motion 
between  the  picture  having  been  purposely  exaggerated  in 
order  to  make  the  rounding  of  the  figures  more  apparent. 
The  exaggeration,  however,  is  no  more  than  is  allowable,  or 
at  all  events  is  less  than  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  stereo- 
scopic views  taken  from  the  round.  Jons  Saxo. 

Kirkaldy,  8th  Nov.,  1868. 


SEAR  LOSDON. 

Dear  Sir, — D.  E.,  or  other  subscribers  to  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News"  who  wish  to  take  views  near  London, 
do  well  to  visit  Woodford,  where  beautiful  photo- 
i  might  be  obtained.  The  village  of  Chigwell,  three 
from  Woodford,  has  also  some  very  pretty  scenery. 
Woodford  is  about  ten  miles  from  London,  and  may  bo 


or  from  Shoralitcb. 

F.  W.  B. 


otogntplrk  Societies. 


Mascttestbr  PnoTOORAPHic  Societt. — Akhtal  General 
Ueetiko,  3rd  November,  1858,-Mr.  Lund,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair  vast  stated  that  Mr.  Cottam,  the  late  hon.  sec., 
having  been  obliged  to  resign  his  secretaryship  from  ill-health, 
Mr.  Mann  had  been  appointed  the  hon.  sec,  of  the  Society. 

After  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  it  whs  unanimously  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
returned  to  Mr.  Cottam  for  his  past  services  as  secretary. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  both  the  treasurer  and  late 
secretary,  from  ill-health,  the  annual  report  was  not  prepared 
for  the  Society,  but  would  be  ready  by  the  next  meeting ;  it  was 
KUtod  that  there  was  a  small  surplus  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Three  new  members  were  ballotted  for  and  elected. 
Some  very  beautiful  landscape  and  sea  views,  with  clouds,  by 
Mr.  Kibble,  of  Glasgow,  were  exhibited  to  the  members  and 
much  admired ;  also  four  beautiful  prints  from  coUodio-albumen 
oegatives  were  presented,  by  Mr.  Sidcbotham,  to  the  Society's 
portfolio. 

A  few  prints  taken  by  Mr.  MoCrsw's  bichromate  printing 
process  by  a  member,  were  shown,  but  considered  very  unsatis- 
factory, some  being  half  positive  and  negative,  and  some  quite 
negative,  and  otherwise  imperfect. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary  from  the  Liverpool 
Photographic  Society  to  the  members,  inviting  them  to  a 
conversazione  at  Liverpool  on  the  18th  instant,  when  Mr. 
Sbadbolt  has  promised  to  read  a  paper.  Tho  secretary  also 
read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  ex- 
it on  the  various  dry  processes  on  glass  i — 
Committee  appointed  in  November,  1857,  to  examine 
published  dry  processes  on  glass,  present  the  following 


"  Each  of  the  nrooesses  has  one  or  more  good  qualities  not 
possessed  by  the  others,  and  by  all  of  them  good  pictures  may 
be  produced ,  but  it  is  only  when  the  various  processes  are 
carefully  tried  by  the  same  individuals  that  a  true  comparison 
can  be  mode. 

"  After  very  careful  experiments  your  committee  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  dry  process  yet  discovered  for 
landscape  photography  is  the  Taupenot,  or  collodio-albumen 
process.  Its  superiority  consists  in  its  rapidity  and  certainty, 
and  also  in  the  beauty  of  its  results ;  the  fact  that,  since  this 
committee  was  formed,  tho  members  who  previously  had  suc- 
cessfully practised  the  albumen,  the  oxymel,  and  the  dry  col- 
lodion processes,  have  abandoned  them  for  tho  collodio-albumen, 
greatly  favours  this  conclusion. 

*  Tour  committee  briefly  state  what  they  consider  the  points 
in  which  the  other  processes  are  inferior. 

"Albumen  /Voces*. — The  long  exposure  and  development 
required,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  so 
as  to  produce  an  even  film,  perfectly  free  from  spots. 

"  Dry  or  Baked  Collodion.— The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  col- 
lodion of  suitable  character;  also,  that  the  plates  do  not  bear 
long  keeping,  nor  prolonged  development. 

"  Usi/uttl. — The  long  exposure  required,  and  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  a  stock  of  sensitive  plates,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
dust.  The  modification  of  this  process,  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  appears  very  promising,  being  founded  on  the  correct 
principle  of  leaving  a  definite  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  plate;  but  your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  report 
finally  upon  it,  although  several  members  have  tried  it,  sad 
speak  very  favourably  of  its  results. 

"  Oelatme  Prooet*  (T)r.  ~ 
of  exposure  required  is  co 
the  collodio-albumen 
of  plates,  prepared 

taking  the  same  views  upon  them,  and 
plates,  and  their  experience,  in 


In  common  with  all  dry  processes,  there  is  often  a  doposit 
on  the  plate  during  the  development;  this,  in  collodio- 
albumen,  can  be  entirely  removed,  but  in  gelatine  it  cannot, 
without  destroying  the  picture.  Since  this  committee  was 
formed,  Mr.  Fothergill  has  published  his  process,  which  pro- 
mised much  from  its  simplicity ;  it  has  been  carefully  tried  by 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  by  them  considered 
not  equal  to  the  collodio-albumen  process,  in  the  long  exposure 
required,  and,  also,  in  the  negatives  obtained  being  of  inferior 
quality,  also,  any  deposit  formed  on  the  plate  cannot  be  removed. 

"  Your  committee  will  now  briefly  state  what  they  consider  a 
few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  coUodio-albumen  pro- 
cess : — 

"Any  good  collodion,  whether  positive  or  negative,  will  do 
for  this  process. 

"The  albumen,  being  prepared  with  ammonia,  will  keep 
almost  any  length  of  time. 

"  The  exposure  required  is  moderate ;  pictures  may  be  taken 
with  an  exposure  of  15  seconds  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
focus  of  the  lens,  subject,  Ac.  The  exact  amount  of  exposure  is 
not  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  as  in  some  processes.  A 
negative  either  over  or  under-exposed  a  little,  may  generally  bo 
so  treated  in  the  development  as  to  come  out  quite  perfect, 
whilst  any  deposit  which  may  be  formed  on  the  surface  can  be 
easily  removed  by  the  finger  without  injury. 

"  The  great  drawback  to  this  process,  vis.,  the  liability  of  the 
plates  to  blister,  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing precaution : — 

"Have  tho  plate  thoroughly  dry  before  coating  with  col- 
lodion ;  leave  the  film  to  set  well  before  immersion  in  the  bath ; 
and,  after  coating  with  albumen,  and  the  plats  we 
dry  it  quickly  with  the  face  to  the  fire. 

"During  the  investigation  of  the  various  processes,  . 
committee  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
under  which  photographers  labour,  in  tho  multiplicity  of  the 
published  processes,  each  of  which  is  said  to  surpass  all  others. 
Alsny  photographers,  working  almost  alone,  are  inclined  to 
think  too  well  of  their  own  productions,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  process  thev  use ;  and  your  committee  think  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  if  specimens  were 
to  be  procured  from  well-known  operators,  or  inveutors  of  new 
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processes,  showing,  w  far  a*  possible,  of  what  each  process  is 
capable,  and,  also,  serving  as  standards  by  which  to  judge  their 
own  productions." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  passed  to  tho*e 
gentlemen  who  experimented  upon  the  various  processes  and 
prepared  the  report  A  general  discussion  as  to  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  took  place,  particularly  as  to  the  blistering  of 
the  film. 

Mr.  BRoCGirroN  stated  that  he  had  very  successfully  re- 
moved the  red  colour  of  oollodio-albumen  plates  occasioned  by 
long  keeping,  and  took  with  him  a  reddened  plate,  belonging  to 
a  member,  which  he  promised  to  bring  to  the  next  meeting  free 
from  the  red  colour.  He  stated  the  plan  he  adopted  was,  to 
use  a  very  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Pa  buy  explained  hU  contrivance  for  drying  oollodio- 
albumen  plates  after  the  albumen  coating,  consisting  of  a  gas- 
light under  very  fine  wire  gauze. 

It  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  a  lantern  should  he  obtained 
by  the  next  mooting,  and  that  members  be  invited  to  bring 
transparencies  for  exhibition.  And  after  passing  a  vote  of 
thank*  to  tho  Chairman  for  his  services,  the  proceeding  closed. 

—         ...       ,  . 

UTisctllaruous. 

Tbe  Pararcrr  Position  of  Photoobapkt.— The  following 
able  remarks  on  photographic  matters  ap|«ared  recently  in  the 
pn  ires  of  our  oontemponiry,  the  Literary  (rtuH'e.  Our  object  in 
transferring  them  to  these  columns  is  to  give  them  a  circulation 
among  those  whom  they  are  likely  to  interest ;  and,  moreover, 
wo  think  that  they  deserve  to  be  well  known  and  read.  After  no- 
ticing the  service  whid.  photography  has  rendered  to  the  world, 
it  ray*  that—"  At  first  it  seemed  likely  to  be  confined  to  making 
black  and  blotchy  libels  on  the  scenery  of  nature,  or  sullen 
cincatures  of  humanity.  Now  not  only  has  it,  as  every  one 
has  seen,  attained  the  power  of  preserving,  in  nearly  all  their 
strength  and  grace,  manly  intellect  and  femiuine  loveliuess, but 
it  has  come  to  bo  regarded  as  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  man 
of  science,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary.  By  the  astronomer 
and  the  meteorologist  photography  is  employed  to  keep  a  sleep- 
lews  record  of  the  observations  made  by  the  exquisite  automatic 
instrument*  now  constantly  at  work  for  so  many  important 
purposes.  By  it  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  aspects  of  the  sun, 
the  culminations  of  tho  planets,  are  depicted  with  a  delicacy 
and  precision  previously  supposed  unattainable.  The  anato- 
mist has  availed  hiimclf  of  it  in  cases  where  the  pencil  would 
have  been  of  very  inferior  service.  Pro  feasor  Owen  can  tell  of 
what  singular  aid  it  has  been  found  in  certain  paheoiitolngicnl 
and  geological  inquiries.  The  archaeologist,  the  philologist,  and 
the  historical  investigator  are  discovering  in  the  fao-similea  of 
rare  manuscript*,  document*,  and  inscriptions,  which  only  pho- 
tography can  yield,  that  a  new  instrument  of  great  power  has 
been  furnished  them.  While  artists  and  lovers  of  art  now  find 
in  it  not  a  substitute  for  thought,  imagination,  and  observation, 
but  an  assistant  by  whose  help  they  may  be  better  enabled  to 
grapple  with  the  increased  requirements  of  their  calling,  and 
perhaps  to  create  in  the  coming  years  that  new  style  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  coming  years  may  demand.  Much  doubtless 
remains  to  be  done  by  and  for  photography ;  but  the  astonishing 
progress  which  it  has  made  during  the  brief  time  it  has  been  in 
existence  justifies  the  anticipation  that  neither  the  art  nor  its 
professors  will  be  found  wanting.  Already,  by  the  Instantaneous 
I'menss,  a  clear  and  unimpeachable  picture  may  be  obtained  of 
t!ie  most  evanescent  phenomena.  And  when  a  true  copy  can  I 
be  taken  of  a  printed  page  rotating  on  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion, 
and  only  illumined  by  a  lightning  flash ;  the  representation  be 
effected  of  a  bomb-shell  in  it*  flight  through  the  air ;  a  scene  be 
ought  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  swift  progress;  the  pre- 
cise curve  and  curl  and  light  and  shadow  of  a  falling  wave  be 
fixed  upon  paper — all  of  which  remarkable  feats  have  been 
accomplished — what  can  be  regarded  as  unattainable  when  the 
process  is  still  further  improved,  and  the  vehicles  are  rendered 
still  more  sensitive  and  permanent  ?  Or  what  may  not  be  an- 
ticipated from  other  as  yet  undiscovered  processes,  or  the  im- 
provement of  those  already  known,  in  a  pursuit  which  is 
enraging  the  attention  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional and  scientific  attainment*,  and  the  acutest  iutcltifccnce, 
in  every  l*rt  of  the  civilised  world  f» 


Jlfjotocrrapbtc  Itoits  an*  Queries. 

SEDIMENT  IN  DEVELOPING  OOLLOniO-ALBCMKN  PLATE*. 

8ir,— Owing  to  the  expense  of  dietilled  water.  I  have 
been  lately  using  common  rain-water  in  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  and  on  developing  I  have  frequently  been  annoyed 
by  a  sediment  forming  on  the  plates  during  development,  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  spots  and  stains.  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ?  a 

Torquay. 

[The  sediment  complained  of  by  our  correspondent 
no  doubt  arises  partly  from  the  use  of  impure  rain 
water.    This,  except  caught  in  the  country  and  in  the 
neighbourhoods  free  from  smoke  or  atmospheric  iin  pu- 
rities, is  frequently  very  much  contaminated  with 
organic  matter ;  also,  after  a  continuanco  of  dry 
weather,  considerable  quantities  of  free  ammonia  may 
be  present  in  the  first  rain  that  falls,  and  this  would  be 
fatal  to  most  photographic  operations.    Our  oorre- 
s|iondent  must  have  over-estimated  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  distilled  water  in  the  oollodio- 
albumen  process.  It  can  be  procured  of  any  respectable 
druggist  for  about  sixpence  per  gallon,  and  as  it  need 
not  be  used  for  all  tho  different  operations,  but  merely 
for  tho  last  washings,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tho 
various  solutions,  the  expense  for  each  plate  would  be 
too  small  to  be  estimated.    However,  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  pure  distilled  water  lias  been  used 
for  all  the  operations,  the  gal lo- nitrate  turns  brown,  or 
deposits  a  sediment  long  before  its  developing  properties 
are  exhausted,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  employ- 
some  method  of  operating  by  which  this  evil  may  not 
injure  the  picture  when  it  does  occur.    The  best  plan 
is  to  allow  the  development  to  proceed  with  the  pluto 
lying  on  its  race,  which  can  easily  be  effected  by  pour- 
ing the  solution  on  a  perfectly  level  glass  plate  or  in  n. 
flat  porcelain  dish,  and  then  laying  the  impressed  pluto 
face  downwards  carefully  on  to  tho  solution,  cont-ict 
being  prevented  by  placing  a  dip  of  glass,  piece  of 
silver  or  platinum  wire,  or  some  such  innocuous  sub- 
stance, under  one  corner  of  the  plate.    By  this  means 
any  sediment  which  may  be  produced  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  cannot  injure  the  picture,  and  the  progress 
of  the  development  can  be  seen  without  disturbing  the 
plate  by  the  contrast  of  tho  picture  against  the  white 
porcelain  dish,  or,  if  a  glass  plate  be  used,  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  underneath.] 


APPARATUS  FOR  PRODCCINQ  A  OBADCATED  BACKGROUND. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  read  in  the  "  PuoroaRAPnic 
News,"  and  other  journals,  the  various  methods  for  jwo- 
ducing  graduated  backgrounds,  but  not  approving  any  plan 
I  havo  seen  published,  I  give  the  following,  which  I  nave 
used  some  years,  and  which  I  think  will  answer  better  than 
taking  all  the  trouble,  let  alone  tho  waste  and  constant 
attention,  requisite  to  produce  each  single  positive.  I  allude 
to  the  plan  of  taking  a  positive,  cutting  out  the  background, 
then  prinfiug  from  it  ;  going  out  again  into  the  lt^lit,  and 
shading  off  those,  portions  to  remain  light.  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  photographic,  do  we  want  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for,  wlicu  the  following  simple  piece  of  apparatus 
will  answer  all  purposes,  and  do  it  as  it  should  be  done  ? 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  money  will  construct  one  of  ziiuj, 
or  other  material,  and  those  who  are  not  overburdened  will 
do  wliat  I  have  done,  make  it  of  wood  or  pasteboard. 
(BeaUy  those  who  follow  this  art,  by  way  of  amusement,  had 
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needs  be*  jack  of  all  trades.)  Too  will  understand  this 
plan  directly  I  tell  yoo  it  is  simply  a  pendulum,  with  a  star, 
circle,  or  oval,  about  two  foot  in  diameter,  of  auy  shape 
or  mako — I  prefer  it  circular — fixed  at  the  top  of  a 
straight  piece  of  wood  heaviest  at  the  bottom ;  the  point  of 
is  on  the  edge  of  this  circle,  which  may  be  a  piece 
ire  in  the  head  rest,  or  a  properly  constructed 
stand,  to  raise  or  lower  it  to  any  height  rcqiurod ',  it  must  be 
coloured  lighter  than  the  background,  a  shade  or  two  in  the 
centre,  getting  darker  towards  the  edge,  which  should  only 
be  a  very  little  lighter  than  the  background ;  this  may  be 
done  by  striking  a  brush,  dipped  in  the  colour,  against  a 
stick,  thus  spotting  it — you  can  take  a  picture  and  try  the, 
effect.  If  a  star  is  used  it  will  not  require  this,  but  may 
require  a  little  in  the  centre  to  prevent  too  much  light 
behind  the  head.  A  ray  of  light  may  also  be  introduced 
by  having  a  movable  piece  to  Sx  behind,  extending  beyond 
the  background  ;  this  must  bo  shaded  so  as  to  produce  the 
light  strongest  at  tho  outside  edge,  gradually  lost  in  the 
light  behind  the  figure :  this  requires  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  moderate  ability,  many  pleas- 
ing and  artistic  effects  can  lx>  produced.  I  think  you  will 
understand,  from  the  foregoing,  that  this  piece  of  apparatus 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  sitter,  in  such  a  position  as  will 
give  the  best  effect,  and  kept  in  motion,  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  string,  during  tho  whole  time  the  picture  is  being 
taken.  The  above  is  for  a  moderately  dark  background  ;  if 
a  light  one,  it  must  be  coloured  dark  in  the  centre,  and 
lighter  towards  the  edges  ;  this  will  give  a  shadow  behind 
the  figure,  lost  in  the  background.  B.  Hunt. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  A  CAMERA  AS  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  general  interest  taken  in 
magic-lantern  representations,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  sug- 
gestions in  your  valuable  periodical  of  October  15th,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  to  put  in  operation  the  directions 
there  laid,  down,  by  placing  a  portrait  lens  camera  upon  a 
shebT  attached  to  one  of  the  sides  of  my  dark  room,  with  a 
perforation  to  let  the  tube  of  the  camera  through  into 
the  sitting  room. 

Having  placed  a  white  screen  at  a  distance  from  the  lens 
corresponding  to  the  distance  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the 
negative  plate  from  which  the  transparency  was  obtained, 
1  then  placed  the  transparency  in  a  dark  slide  so  as  to  allow 
no  light  to  pas?,  except  what  passed  exclusively  through  the 
transparency — the  light  of  a  strong  moderator  lamp,  with  a 
i/Iifbt  on,  at  about  four  inches  from  the  transparency  ;  and, 
having  obtained  a  proper  focus,  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  there  was  a  very  perfect  magnified  represen- 
tation of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  it  was  so  imperfectly 
fflhnunattd  that  it  gave  nothing  more  than  a  badly  illumi- 
nated scene  or  view,  as  if  obscured  by  night. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  my  want  of 
success,  and  suggest  such  remedies  as  will  enable  me  to 
obtain  more  successful  results.  T.  H.  S. 

[insufficient  light  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  correspondent's 
want  of  success.  The  above  plan  can  only  bo  used  when  the 
image  is  not  required  to  be  very  large.  If  more  illumination 
bp  required  the  transparency  must  be  removed  pro  tern.,  and 
the  lamp  having  been  placed  in  position  put  a  concave 
behind  it,  and  a  large  bull's-eye  lens  between  it  and  the 
camera,  varying  the  distances  until  a  bright  disc  of  light  is 
thrown  on  the  screen,  then  insert  the  transparency,  and 
proceed  to  focus.] 

MR.  MCCRAW'8  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  C.  B.  (vol.  i.  p.  94)  has 
evidently  exposed  the  papers  too  long,  a  very  short  exposure 
being  required.  I  have  some  prints  which  have  turned  out 
positives,  and  some  negatives,  when  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  exposure  was  only  a  few  minutes ;  and  I  have  one 
in  which  one  portion  of  the  print  (the  foreground^  is 
negative,  and  the  sky,  with  the  tree*  against  it,  a  decided 


positive.  What  I  have  produced  are  very  poor,  dirty-look- 
ing prints,  and  do  not  offer  auy  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  the  process.  J.  8. 

[Mr.  McCraw  has  favoured  us  with  some  specimens  of 
his  process.  They  are  very  successful  both  in  colour  and 
brilliancy,  but  have  a  slight  woolliness  in  the  dark  parts,  and 
a  want  of  sharpness  in  the  finer  details  of  the  picture. 
These  faults  may,  however,  be  owing  to  their  having  been 
printed  from  inferior  negatives.   Air.  McCraw  writes  to 

us :  "  C.  B.  has  failed  from  over  printing  

One  new  feature  in  this  process  is,  that  these  specimens 
have  no  glare  on  the  lights  where  it  might  be  objected  to, 
the  albumen  only  showing  on  the  shadows,  giving  depth  and 
brilliancy."  We  should  feel  obliged  5  Mr.  McCraw 
would  favour  us  with  more  minute  instructions  for  obtaining 
pictures  by  bis  process,  the  information  given  in  our  fifth 
number  being  insufficient  for  any  but  very  skilful  pho- 
ts to  follow  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  success.] 


APPARATUS  YOU  FROTHING  ALBUMEN. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  used  tho  above  apparatus  to  froth 
albumen  rapidly,  and  found  it  answer  very  well ;  at  a  can 
be  placed  a  ferrule,  so  that  the  lower  part  can  be  taken  off. 
The  lower  stick  is  cut  into  four  portions,  quills  are  slid  in 
crosswise,  and  then  tied  in  position.  H.  Hurst. 


NEUTRALISING  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  remind  "  Perseverance  n  (voL  L  p.  82) 
that  he  may  convert  his  bath  into  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  using  the  oxide  of  silver,  by  adding  nitric  acid, 
which  will  decompose  the  acetate,  setting  free  acetic  acid. 

The  oxide  is  a  valuable  agent  when  there  is  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  present,  but  the  insoluble  nature  of 
acetate  of  silver  when  present  to  any  great  extent,  bars  its 
employment.    Ajax. 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Obtaining  Stereoscopic  Effect  without  Motino 
tub  Camera. — Seneieire  Sol.  The  above  effect  can  easily  bo 
obtained  without  moving  the  camera  if  the  sliding  front  which 
carries  the  lens  is  made  to  move  horizontally.  The  glass  plate 
must  be  the  sizo  of  tho  ordinary  stereoscopic  slide  (6 J  x  3 J), 
and  the  lens  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  come  opposite  that 
part  of  tho  glass  wbere  the  centres  of  the  two  pictures  ore  in- 
tended to  be.  In  this  way  only  a  lateral  displacement  of  two  or 
three  inches  can  be  obtained.  If  more  be  required  the  lateral 
range  of  the  sliding  front,  and  the  length  of  the  glass  plate,  must 
be  proportionally  increased,  or  the  camera  must  be  moved 
(W o  cannot  give  the  address  you  want.) 

Simplicity  of  the  Talbotypb  Process.—//,  asks  whether 
we  consider  the  Talbotype  process  the  simplest  to  work  with,  on 
a  tour,  without  having  the  inconvenience  of  dark  tent,  Ac. ;  and, 
supposing  the  tourist  to  be  staying  at  an  hotel,  would  the 
process  be  the  most  suitable  as  regards  inconveniences  of  work- 
ing, difficulties  of  obtaining  water,  Ac. ;  ab 
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would  bo  required  to  be  token  from  home  in  order  to  obtain 
good  pictures  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble.  We  are  de- 
cided lv  of  opiuiou  that  the  Talbotype  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
of  all  the  paper  processes  for  the  tourist.  The  plan  given  at  vol.  i. 
pp.  88,  51,  may  be  followed,  and  the  preliminary  iodising  and 
washing  can  be  performed  before  starting.  The  final  fixing  and 
subsequent  operations  may  also  be  left  till  the  return — pro- 
vided tho  gallo-nitrate  developing  solution,  be  well  washed  off 
the  picture  with  water,  and  then  the  sheet  rinsed  in  a  five-grain 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  This  leaves  only  the  exciting, 
crpoting,  and  developing  to  be  performed  en  route,  and  these  are 
operations  which  may,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  judgmeut  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  be  easily  managed  at  an  hotel.  The 
materials  required  are :  the  camera  and  its  necessary  accom- 
paniments ;  a  flat  board,  exactly  the  size  of  the  negative  paper, 
not  too  thick,  and  paiinelled  to  prevent  warping ;  a  glass  rod 
about  as  long  as  the  diagonal  measurement  of  the  negative 
paper ;  plenty  of  blotting  paper  cut  to  the  size  of  the  negative 
paper  (six  sheets  of  tho  former  to  one  of  the  latter) ;  scales  and 
weights ;  portfolio  to  contain  the  iodised  paper  and  negatives, 
A>. ;  a  gutta  percha  dish  to  wash  the  negatives  in ;  a  box  con- 
taining the  following  chemicals :— one  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  half  an  ounce  of  bromide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  gallic  acid,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  in  stoppered  bottles ;  a  four- 
ounce  graduated  measure,  and  empty  bottles  to  hold  the  aceto- 
nitratc  of  silver,  and  solution  of  gallic  acid.  All  these  will  be 
found  to  pack  up  very  well  together.  The  sheets  can  be  ren- 
dered sensitive  at  night  by  candle-light  (removed  some  yards 
off),  and  tho  day's  work  developed  in  a  short  time ;  and  thus  no 
cumbersome  opaque  and  yellow  cloths,  for  stopping  up  the 
windows,  Ac.,  need  be  carried  about.  Cleanliness  is  the  chief 
point  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  must  be 
frequently  used  for  cleaning  the  fingers  and  glasses,  4c.,  taking 
to  well  wash  it  off  after  use.  We  strongly  advise  all 
who  intend  trying  this  plan  to  have  a  few  private 
Is  at  their  own  houses  before  starting,  as  by  this  means 
I  be  saved  the  annoyance  of  finding,  at  tho  last  moment, 
some  important  trifle  omitted  in  the  travelling  natirid. 

Portraits  with  a  Single  Lkns. — J.  A.  A  single  achro- 
matic lens  will  answer  for  taking  portraits  if  you  have  good 
light,  and  chemicals  in  perfect  order;  but,  on  comparing  the 
\  with  a  single  lens,  and  a  doublo  combination  of 
,  the  portraits  taken  by  tho  latter  will  appear  to 
aridity,  and  the  figures  will  not  seem  jammod 


X  THR  COLLODION  PLATE  IN  THB  DIRECTION  OF 

Dipper.— T.  H.  U.  Those  are  caused  by  your  having 
employed  a  bath  in  which  too  much  alcohol  and  ether  have 
accumulated;  cither  add  ite  own  bulk  of  a  80-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  place  the  bottle  containing  the  bath  (with 
the  stopper  out)  up  to  its  neck  in  hot  water,  as  recommended 


Off  of 


»ti 


of  Silver  in 


1  with  a 


-„sd  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filtered ;  acetic  acid 
was  then  added,  until  it  just  showed  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
result  was  a  bath  which  produced  the  above  effect.  Our  corre- 
spondent has,  doubtless,  added  so  much  carbonate  of  soda,  that 
there  is  not  silver  enough  left  in  the  bath.  Only  a  few  drops  of 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  used,  as  the 
object  is  not  to  precipitate  much  silver,  but  only  sufficient  to 
carry  down  with  it  some  of  the  organic  impurities  which  may 
be  in  the  bath.  As  a  remedy,  add  some  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  An  over-iodised  collodion  might  produce  a  similar  effect ; 
bat,  in  our  correspondent's  case,  we  think  it  is  the  bath  which  is 
in  fault. 

Fadino  of  Alabastrine  Piiotographs. — Several  corre- 
spondents having  complained  of  the  above,  we  have  been  induced 
to  examine  the  subject  more  closely,  and  find  that  it  can  be 
avoided  by  allowing  the  mercury  solution  (voL  i.  p.  81)  to 
remain  on  the  plate  until  the  action  has  fully  taken  place.  If 
the  action  be  stopped  before  the  full  effect  be  produced,  the 
pictures  will  be  very  liable  to  change. 

Injurious  Effect  or  Gutta  Percha  on  the  8ilvrr 
Bath. — Z.  has  purchased  a  new  gutta  percha  air-tight  bath, 
and  finds  that  it  has  communicated  a  fogging  tendency  to  the 
Wo  have  remedied  this  defect  by  filling 


our  new  gutta  percha  baths  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium (1  ounce  to  the  pint),  allowing  it  to  stand  for  21  hours, 
and  then  pouring  off,  rinsing  well  with  water,  and,  finally] 
a  few  hours  in  water  acidulated  with  r  " 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  Leuont  on  Colouring  Photographic  Pvtttra  mil  he  emmenetj  in  an  rare) 
number.    TKef  irtiV  intlmle  Poerder,  Walrr,  ami  Oil  Cohan,  together  nth  a 
few  hintt  on  the  flnrmony  of  Ceiom.  tout  wilt  form  a  mmpku  ami  practical 
treatier  <m  <Au  important  hrmnch  of  the  art. 
By  accident  Ibe  signature  <»  wu  omitted  ft- 
article  oo  Positive  Printing,  at  vol  L  p.  86. 
J.  C.  & —You  hare  not  added  quite  sufficient  aria  to  your  bath 
C  B. — Your  only  plan  to  tell  If  a  ten*  U  trolly  made  by  the  maker  1 

U  n»  the  bnue  work  will  be  to  apply  to  him.    We  know  of  no  private  i 
O.  W.— Read  the  Report  of  the  Experimental  Committee  of  the  ."' 

Photographic  Society,  in  this  number  of  the  • 
J.  A. — We  arc  much  obliged  by  the  Information,  I 
which  we  have  In  contemplation,  will  render  It  i 
Photo.  KlirT. -The  "  PHirroosurilic  Nkws  "  la  alwaya  published  ptmcteaOf 
at  noon  on  Friday.   There  ought  to  be  no  delay  In  obtaining  cook*  of  the 
current  number  by  the  next  poet    Yery  tu any  tnuMH  would  pnnJunr  thai 
inline  bath,  or  Inuifflekint  ocrtic  arid  In  the  din -dopiar 


eJToct;  either  an  alkaline  bath, 

solution,  are  the  moat  probable  reasons  fur  a  stain v  plat*. 

E.  C  — GlycyrrhUine  m  not  ao  well  adapted  for  a  positive  as  for  a  negative  bath. 

 TcwKtSBCKT.-  See  the  announcement  at  the  bead  of  thia  »ecllrm.  Tsls 

ordinary  muriatic  acid,  and  add  bichloride  of  mercury,  In  Sue  powder,  to  M, 
In  and)  quantity  that  no  more  will  dissolve  on  shaking  and  standing  for  some 
time.  We  approvenf  your  plan,  and  wish  each  •ubacriber  would  do  Uiewue. 

A.  J.  C— Your  question*  do  not  admit  of  a  decided  i 


of  engagement    You  had  better  advertise  In  oiir  column** 
A.  C  M. — Application  to  some  card  maker  will  be  Uie  beat  plan  to  adopt. 
Watekpboop  —We  do  not  think  ft  can  be  purchased. 

C  K-— 1  It  should  have  been  "SO  grain*  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  4  or  5  drop* 
Of  acetic  add.  to  the  ounce."  Z.  Mace  the  diaphragm  ta  front  of  the  lrnsn, 
and  regulate  the  size  of  aperture  by  the  appearance  of  the  linage  on  the 
ground  glass.  ,  to  |  of  *n  tech  will  be  a  good  .Ue,  A  A  twin  camera  u 
better  than  one  with  a  single  lens. 

C  C  — L  We  are  aorry  wo  cannot  assist  yon.  Your  best  course  will  be  to 
advertise.  %  Outta  percha  I*  only  very  slightly  soluble  In  collodion ;  pat  a 
strip  in  the  bottle,  and  let  it  remain  fur  a  few  days.  W«  do  not  thins  It  will 
do  much  good.   A  The  ordinary  bath. 

Esg,t  taxa.— Your  lens  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with.  To  and  the  (oral 
length,  fasten  a  sheet  of  paper  against  the  wall,  opposite  a  window ;  hold  the 
lens  between  the  window  and  paper,  and  move  It  to  and  firu  until  an  linage 
of  a  distant  object  la  depicted  sharply  on  the  paper.  The  measured  distance 
between  the  ten*  and  paper  gives  the  focal  length,  sufficiently  near  for  all 

inspection  ofa  good  camera.       '  '  * 

0.  H.— The  fault  la  not  In  the  fixing  solution,  but  In  some  of  the  other 

chemicals ;  perhaps  the  bath  Is  not  add  enough,  or  the  collodion  not  good. 
Fkmx  —  Inquire  at  some  well-known  establish aunt    We  arc  not  in  posxssiua 

of  the  Information. 

Z.— One  or  two  email  specks  tn  a  lens  are  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 
Prints  or  pictures  should  be  copied  with  a  portrait  lens,  or  a  single  lens  mods 
os  purpoee  for  such  work.  Perhaps  some  of  the  information  on  FothcrgiU  s 
process,  given  In  this  number,  may  help  you. 

AaoKxrvM.— Precipitate  the  silver  from  the  liquid,  by  placing  tn  It  clean  strips 
of  metallic  tine.  Collect  the  predpluir,  wash  It,  and  add  it  to  the  a»l>»  of 
the  silvered  pajier,  and  then  proceed  as  recommended  to  T  Clark,  al  page  W. 

Photo.— Has  our  com-spondent  tried  filtering  the  bath,  amongst  "every 
means  to  remedy  the  evil  "r   That  seems  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  spots. 

Aaourrca  (O.  J.  J.)- Cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  beat  remedy  for  photo- 
graphs: Jlv-spoUed  shirt  front*. 

Communication*  declined  with  thanks:— K_  W. — Alpha — X.  Y.  ZL — Gregory  H. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  la  either  each  as  we 
are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  the  "  Pboto- 
oaarnio  News: --Priming  Il.ih.-J.  C-W.  li>-Fan1uar*on._a It. &- 
Querist- W.  K.-Ellen_W.  J.  N.-B.  0. 

Is  Trra—T.  r 

On 


•»•  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cltongrs,  rare 
of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Oalptn,  La  Belle  Ssuvage  Yard     Private  letter*  for  the 
if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "  private." 


[ADVxaruxxxrr.}—  New  Patent!     Cuimr  "PaarArr" 
scort.    Site,  Johnson  *  Pocket  Dictionary.  This  Instrument  I*  »uiuuh< 
everybody's  sight,  parse,  or  pocket.   P.  E.  Cflirrns,  sole  Paten  tec 
M.inuf  jrturer  also  of  the  Reflecting  Stereoscope,  aud  of  Indispensable  Mirrors, 
Itcnectora,  Ac.   Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Export — 69,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

'Acvgrruufijrr.]— Asa  Christmas  Gift,  superb  In  appearance,  and  mag- 
nificently Illustrated,  "John  CasseU'a  Art  Treasure*  Exhibition  "  cannot  be 
surpassed.  It  form*  a  splendid  volume,  MO  pages.  Imperial  nvn,  and  contains 
S80  Engravings,  executed  In  the  highest  style  of  art.  Bound  In  extra  «**», 
with  gilt  edges,  it  b  published  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  8*.  Cd.  No  c*- 
ceptlon  can  be  formed,  from  any  written  description,  of  the  variety  at 
of  the  Illustration*.  The  rlnftS ceurrr  of  the  Ureal  Masters,  inclndln 
Landseer,  Westell,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  I Jiwrroce.  Gainsborough,  t 

.MillaU,  Leslie,  Lance,  Burnett,  Stone,  Elmore,  ate  ;  also.  A  I  Hirer,  ....  . 

Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Claude  Lorraln.  P.  Potter,  Ostade,  Bvrghcm,  Jordarns, 
Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Oudry,  **•  *<"-  are  faithfully  rrjirodii 


s  of  the 


sllnte 
I  Kent  and  Co.. 


Bvrghcm,  Jordarns, 
st    I.eHlcrprc*s  de- 
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APPROACHING  EXHIBITIONS. 

ICO.  II. 

Tttr  season  for  photographic  exhibitions  is  fast  approaching ; 
and,  judging  from  the  reports  which  we  have  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  greater  number 
being  held  this  season  than  at  any  time  since  the  discovery  of 
Photography.  The  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  the 
British  Artists,  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall.  In  our  fourth 
number  we  took  occasion  to  remark  upon  a  somewhat  strange 
resolution  passed  by  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society. 
We  did  this  the  more  readily  because  many  photographers 
had  addressed  us  on  that  point ;  and  not  having  space  to 
insert  the  numerous  letters,  we  made  the  subject  one  of  more 
special  remark.  Not  only  were  "  remonstrances  "  addressed 
to  us  personally,  but,  wc  believe,  to  the  Council  of 
the  society,  who  then  modi  Bed  their  resolution  by  an- 
nouncing, that  it  was  "  not  intende  1  to  exclude  the  works 
of  our  photographic  brethren  exhibited  at  the  exhi- 
bition in  Edinburgh,  which  opens  iu  December."  We 
were  glad  to  perceive  from  tho  foregoing  that  the 
Council  had  seen  tho  sense  and  justice  of  our  remarks, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  a  little  astonished  at  hearing 
what  is  tantamount  to  a  repetition  of  the  original 
resolution.  They  intend  to  abide  by  their  former  resolve. 
We  cannot  help  differing  from  tliein  in  regard  to  their 
opinion,  that  the  resolution  is  one  "  which  is  conservative  of 
the  dignity  and  professional  interest  of  the  photographer." 
In  our  fourth  number  we  plainly  showed  that  it  certainly 
wan  not  promotive  of  the  photographer's  "  interest ;  "  as, 
on  that  occasion,  speaking  of  the  resolution,  we  said,  that 
"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  effective  attempt  to  defeat  the 
object  of  exhibitions,  because  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  to 
exclude  a  photograph  from  an  exhibition  simply  because  it 
exhibited:  in  shop  windowB  is  a  most  arbitrary 
e  many  of  our  leading  photographers  have 
publishers ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  pub- 
1  so  far  forget  his  own  interest  as  to  withhold  the 
publication  of  a  photograph  until  it  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  society's  exhibition."  Nothing  can  bo  more  apparent, 
that  it  would  not  be  promotive  of  tho  photographer's 
"  interest "  to  keep  aphotograph  until  it  was  seen  at  the 
society's  exhibition.  The  absence  of  novelty  in  tho  contents 
of  the  last  exhibition,  no  doubt,  called  for  a  stringent  regula- 
tion, requiring  that  no  pictures  should  bo  re-exhibited  in 
any  subsequent  exhibition ;  as  nothing  was  more  apparent, 
than  that  the  exhibition  conveyed  very  little  of  the  "  photo- 
-*iic  intelligence''  with  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
the  walls  of  the  Photographic  Society's  exhibition.  It 
ins  to  be  seen  with  what  amount  of  impartiality  pre- 
viously-exhibited photographs  will  be  excluded. 

We  are  glad  that  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
to  be  reinforced  with  the  collection  after  the  Suffolk-street 
rooms  close.  We  showed  very  plainly,  in  our  review  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Photographic  Gallery,  that  it  greatly  needed 
something  worthy  of  the  place  and  the  art.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that,  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  a  complete  series  of  photographic 
engravings.  This  suggestion  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  exhibition ; 
and  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  the  Mancliester  Exhibition  was  arranged, 
viz.,  chronologically.     That  was,  probably,  one  of  the 


greatest  charms  of  that  noble  collection,  as  the  art  student 
was  thus  enabled  to  see  and  study  the  early  works  ol  the 
masters  of  each  country  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  and  con- 
tinue his  study  of  chefs-d'oeuvre  representing  a  space  of  many 
hundreds  of  years,  in  the  gallery  of  ancient  masters.  While 
in  the  niodern,  or  English  school,  there  were  specimens  ot 
almost  every  master  of  note  from  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out  uniformly  in  every  depart- 
the  photographic  gallery,  where,  we  are  sorry  to 
the 


say,  not 


logical  order  or  the  classification  of  subjects,  was  i 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  great  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of 
displaying  the  wonderful  resources  and  progress  of  photo- 
graphy. In  the  present  instance,  the  suggestion  of  forming 
a  gallery  of  photographic  engravings  might  be  carried  out 
with  very  little  effort,  by  collecting  the  earlier  attempts  of 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot;  the  photo-galvanographic  prints;  the 
productions  of  M.  Poitcvin  and  other  French  photographers ; 
and,  lastly,  some  specimens  of  the  more  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful photoglyphic  process,  which  we  have  recently  given  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  for  themselves. 

Tho  Architectural  Photographic  Association  open  their 
exhibition  in  December,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  Pall  Mali  The  display,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year. 
We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  a  future  number. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  present  to  its  subscribers 
a  number  of  photographs  of  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  world.  It  is  carried  out  upon  the  Art  Union 
principle.  The  late  exhibition  was  the  first  that  the  associa- 
tion has  held,  and  hence  the  inexperience  of  its  managers  may 
account  for  some  apparent  irregularities  which  characterised 
their  proceedings.  The  committee  who  had  the  management 
of  the  association  had  first  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  before  operations  could  be  commenced ;  and  the 
advantages  which  were  held  out  to  the  members  were,  that 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  good  photo- 
graphs in  lieu  of  their  subscription.  As  they  obtained  a 
large  amount  of  money,  thus  subscribed,  in  advance,  the 
committee  were  enabled  to  contract  with  photographers  for 
a  number  of  copies  of  their  photographs  at  a  low  price 
Taking  into  consideration  probable  expenses,  a  little  addi- 
tional charge  was  placed  on  the  photograph,  which  was 
marked  accordingly.  The  irregularity  is  as  follows : — A 
visitor  might  enter  the  exhibition,  and  purchase  a  catalogue ; 
he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  there 
were  really  any  pictures  which  ho  would  like,  and 
which  would  make  up  the  value  of  his  subscription 
be  fort  he  subscribed ;  and,  by  this  means,  tho  stranger 
who  saw  before  ho  bought,  was  placed  upon  a  better 
footing  than  one  who  had  some  time  previously  sub- 
scribed in  order  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Unless  it 
is  Btated  that  tins  will  be  remedied  this  year,  it  will  most 
effectually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  society,  as  nobody 
will  care  about  subscribing  before  he  sees  whether  ho  can 
really  obtain  the  value  of  his  subscription ;  and  thus  there 
will  be,  eventually,  no  funds  in  advance  with  which  to  carry 
on  operations.  It  it  clear,  that  some  decided  advant 
should  be  held  out  to  the  public 
to  subscribe  beforehand. 

A  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  oi  last  week  would 
enable  our  readers  to  perceive,  that  the  photographic  society 
which  has  recently  been  iormed  in  Nottingham,  under  the 
presidency  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  I  " 
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opening  an  rxlalntion  about  the  20th  of  next  month.  This 
bociety,  during  its  abort  existence,  haa  been  carried  on  with 
some  vigour ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  society  will  be  creditable  to  them  at  a  beginning. 


PllOTOGLYPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
Wb  observe  that  a  contemporary  has  spoken  in  somewhat 
depreciatory  terms  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
which  we  have  been  tbo  means  of  bringing  so  prominently 
before  the  public    His  objections  to  t  he  process  are  not  very 
clear,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  before  he  had  seen  any 
proofs  printed  from  plates  engraved  by  the  new  process. 
He  asserts  that  half-tones  cannot  be  rendered  except  by  the 
introduction  of  an  aquatint  ground,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  pure  photograph  in  carbon  from  such  plates,  is  an 
absolute  impossibility.    Such  an  objection  appears  to  us  to 
be  hypercritical.    What  docs  it  signify  by  what  means  the 
Tarious  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  produced,  since 
the  result  is  a  lac-simile  of  the  photographic  picture ?  We 
have  before  us  a  print — one  of  many  hundreds  which  were 
taken  from  the  same  plate.    The  subject  is,  a  view  of  that 
portion  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  which  includes  the  floating 
baths,  kc.    In  this  engraving  the  half-tone  is  as  perfect  as 
could  possibly  be  expected  from  a  new  invention,  even  by 
the  most  exacting  photographer,  and  far  more  perfect  than 
auything  we  lave  yet  seen  from  a  plate  engraved  by  the 
beliogrntihic   process  which  had  not  been  subsequently 
operaUxi  upon  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver.    We  select  the 
plate  in  question,  though  we  think  it  is  not  the  best  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  because  it  furnishes  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  exceeding  correctness  with  which  the  photo- 
graph is  reproduced,  even  in  its  most  minute  details.  For 
example,  in  tbo  left-hand  corner  of  the  engraving  there  are 
the  folk,  wing  words  on  the  front  of  a  house,  which  are 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  cyo  and  yet  distinctly  visible  on 
the  application  of  a  magnifying  power: — "Caoutchouc  vul- 
canise.— s  cn  un.  optictens ;    and  on  the  house  near  it  the 
words,  "Chevalhtr  Ingcnirur,  opticien."    It  seems  to  us 
1 1  i,i i  this  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  engraving  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purpose*,  a  fac-similc  of  the  photograph  ; 
and  it  is  not  of  the  alightcst  consequence  to  the  public  how 
Mr.  Talbot  produces  this  result.    It  is  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  accomplished  by  chemical  means  at  a  small  cost, 
and  that  the  engravings  obtained  by  it  are  unrivalled  by  any 
means  employed  hitherto.    Of  the  probable  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  discovery  we  liave  already  spoken,  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  go  into  that  question 
again  at  present.    When  Messrs.  Soulier  and  Clouzard 
liave  succeeded  (and  we  have  uo  doubt  they  will  succeed)  in 
obtaining  a  perfect  glass  positive  of  sufficient  dimensions, 
we  shall  nave  the  pleasure  of  offering  our  subscribers  a  plate 
which  will  remove  all  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  ' 
and  importance  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  invention. 


anl  the  reporta  of  my  customers,  warrant  roc  in  say 
with  proper  care,  a  do»*n  plates  will  always  give  a 
good  pictures.    The  very  gateway  of  success  is  a 
collodion.   The  pyroxyline  I  prepare  by  taking — 

Nitric  acid,  8.  O.  1-500     ...      ...      12  ounce* 

Sulphuric  add,  Commercial,  S.  G.  1-M5, 14  ounce* 
Water...      ...      ...      ...      ...       8  ox.  and  6  drachms 

raising  the  temperature  to  150°,  adding  the  cotton  gradually 
and  allowing  the  action  to  go  on  for  five 


to  go 

washing  till  every  trace  of  acid  is  removed. 
The  collodion  consists  of  this : 

Pyroxyline  ••      ...  4 

Iodide  of  cadmium    1  i 

Iodide  of  ammonium    2  (trains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium    ...  1  train. 

Sulphuric  ether.  S.  G.  -700        ...      ...  6  drachma. 

Alcohol,  S.  O.  *WH>  •••      ••■      Hi  8  1 

My  hath  is  made  of  fused  nitrate  of  stiver,  and 
forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  crry  slightly  acid.  With  a 
neutral  bath  I  have  always  found  a  want  of  brilliancy  in  the 
shadows. 

I  prepare  albumen  by  taking 

White  of  e(TK»  (very  fresh)         ...      ...     5  ounce* 

Distilled  water   6  ounce* 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  S.G.  '882  J  drachm 

This  I  put  into  a  bottle,  hokling  at  least  twelve  ounces,  and 
shake  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  half  an  hour  more  it  will 
be  settled  and  ready  for  use.  It  will  keep  good  for  at  least 
a  fortnight,  but  when  a  few  days  old,  should  bo  filtered 
through  sponge  just  before  using. 

So  much  for  the  material ;  now  for  the 
which  may  be  separated  into  five  operations  : 

1.  I  coat  the  plate  and  sensitUe  in  the  usual  way, 
drain  on  blotting  paper  for  half  a  minute. 

2.  Place  it  in  a  bath  containing  five  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce,  move  it  about  for  half  a  minute,  drain, 
and  wipe  the  back  with  blotting  paper. 

3.  Attach  a  pneumatic  holder  and  pour  on  carefully  (for 
stereoscopic  size)  three  drachms  of  distilled  water ;  keep 
this  moving  over  every  part  of  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  pour  off. 

4.  Pour  on  one  and  a  half  drachms  prepared  albumen,  and 
cause  it  to  flow  backward  and  forward  for  a  minute,  making 
sure  that  it  lias  been  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  tho 
surface  before  pouring  off. 

5.  Wash  off  the  alb  umcn  *y  pouring  very  gently  at  one 
end,  and  sliding  the  glass  from  corner  to  corner,  four  ounces 
of  water,  drain,  wipe  the  back,  and  set  up  on  blotting  paper 
to  dry. 

The  second  bath  may  seem  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
more  general  method  of  doing  the  whole  washing  at  one 
operation,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so ;  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  water  to  flow  evenly  over  the  plate  just  removed  from 
the  sensitising  bath  is  altogether  obviated,  and  the  risk  of 
unequal  washing  avoided. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken  two  months  ago, 
in  forty  seconds,  in  weak  sunshine,  on  a  plate  five  weeks  old, 
with  a  single  lens  of 


FOTH  ERG  ILL'S  PROCESS. 
my  mi:  j.  mcol 
Is  a  recent  number  ot  w.e  "Nkws"  you  requested 
information  on  "  Fothcrgill's  process,'"  ami.  although  the 
invitation  has  been  responded  to  from  one  or  two  quarters, 
perhaps  you  may  still  find  room  for  a  few  words  from  me  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  tried  almost  every  dry  process  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, ami  many  that  have  not  been  so,  and  consider 
Fothcrgill'a  much  better  than  any  of  them.  In  my  hands, 
at  least,  it  is  more  certain,  more  sensitive,  more  easily 
managed,  and  more  valuable  than  all  tho  others  put  to- 
gether. 

After  many  experiments  I  adopted  the  following  method 
of  manipulation,  and  as  a  testimonial  in  its  favour  may  state, 
that  since  its  adoption  I  have  prepared  many  plates  for  my 


I  have  prepared  many  plates 
re  for  sale ;  and  my  own  cxr 


i  of  seven  inches 


and  -ft  stop. 


I  have  recently  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  drying 
by  artificial  heat,  and,  thiuking  it  may  be  applied  with 
advantage,  have  set  about  devising  an  arrangement  for  t ).  t 
purpose.  It  consists  of  a  light-tight  box  eighteen  inchm 
nigh,  nine  inchi*  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  broad.  Tlnvu 
inches  from  the  bottom  there  is  a  shelf  of  perforated  zinc, 
supported  on  several  cross  wires,  and  covered  with  two  or 
three  plies  of  blotting  paper.  On  each  side  there  is  a  slip 
of  wood  with  four  notches  two  inches  apart,  intended  to 
supi»irt  four  glass  rods  at  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  zinc  shelf.  Between  the  shelf  and  the  bottom  there 
is  a  Bteam -tight  tin  pan,  two  inches  deep,  and  the  full  situ  of 
the  box.  The  only  opening  to  this  is  a  tube  coming  through 
the  side  of  the  box.  This  is  attached  by  a  coupliug  to  a  Un 
tube  which  is  attached  to  the  tube  comin,-  Irom  the  stili- 

;or,  «hatwt>; 
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Wtmm  just  as  well,  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  The  plates 
rest  ou  die  blotting  paper,  and  lean  with  one  edge  against 
tbo  ehm  rods,  which  shouJd  be  movable,  so  tliat  in  com- 
mencing all  but  the  last  may  be  taken  out  and  a  fresh  rod 
put  iu  as  each  row  is  completed.  Near  the  top  of  the  box 
there  should  be  a  small  shelf  on  which  is  placed  a  dish  con- 
taining some  quick-lime,  which  will  absorb  the  moisture  as 
it  is  driven  from  the  plates.  To  complete  the  whole  a  ther- 
mometer bulb  may  be  inserted  through  a  hole  in  the  top,  and 
with  a  "  bun  sen  burner,"  or  even  an  ordinary  gas  jet  placed 
Mow  the  still  or  tea-kettle,  the  temperature  may  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure  By-thc-bye  I  had  al  most  forgotten  a  word 
about  developing.  Gallic  acid  gives  the  best  picture,  but  it 
U  so  tedious  in  its  operatioi  that  I  have  laid  it  aside. 
ryrogaUic  acid  is  the  thing,  and  I  am  at  present  most 
successful  with 

Pvrogallic  acid    1 

Glacial  acolic  acid   lU 

A 1  cohol  ••«  ■  h  •        1  ^ 

Water  dUtilled      ...    M      1  outic*. 

In  warm  weather  twenty  drops  of  the  acetic  acid  will  bo 
required,  but  at  this  season  tho  retarding  efTeet  of  such  a 
quintity  is  too  great. 

I  level  and  moisten  the  plate,  an  1  to  six*  drachms  of  the 
d"v eloping  solution  add  four  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
fuVct,  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  pour  on  and  keep  it  con 


should  it  get  dark  and  seem  to  be 
slowly,  or  not  at  all  after  a  time,  it  should  be 


stautly  moving.   This  will  very  often  bo  found  sufficient  for 
tho  whole  opjration  ;  but 
acting  very  slowly,  or  no 
thrown  off  ami  a  fresh  quantity  applied. 

I  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  three  or  four  ounces  to 
the  pint,  and  varnish  with  a  solution  of  gum  benzoin  in 
alcohol. 
Edinburgh. 

P.  8.— I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  measurement  of 
rbe^dried81 


-  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA, 
xo.  hi. — (continued.) 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  to  myself  that  there  was  very  little 
chance  of  my  presence  on  the  plateau  being  unknown,  the 
presence  of  the  horses,  and  their  being  tethered,  would  have 
told  the  thief  that  somebody  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  anybody  seeing  my 
tent  from  the  wood  without  my  seeing  him ;  besides,  he 
might  have  come  close  to  the  tent  while  I  was  inside  without 
my  bei  ng  aware  of  it.  There  was  one  source  of  consolation, 
and  that  was  in  the  thought  that  the  thief  might  have  no 
friends  within  reach,  and  might  be  so  well  satisfied  himself 
with  the  spoil  he  had  already  got,  as  not  to  return.  Of 
course  I  bad  not  ventured  out  without  that  light  revolver 
of  Tranter's  with  which  you  are  familiar.  The  sheikh  had 
especially  cautioned  me  on  that  matter ;  some  of  the  Arab 
tribes  looking  upon  it  as  an  honour  to  take  a  man's  life 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  from  precisely  the 
same  motive  as  inspired  Cooper's  noble  savages  in  their  hunt 
for  scalps,  whether  of  men,  women,  or  children  :  the  estima- 
tion in  which  such  an  Arab  is  held  among  his  tribe  being  in 
proportion  to  the  blood  he  has  shed.  But  though  I  was 
armed,  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  take  tho  life  of  any 
human  being ;  on  the  contrary,  the  intense  dread  I  have 
of  giving  pain  to  any  living  thing  is  such  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  to  the  people  among  whom  I  am 
now  living ;  but  I  soon  found  the  justice  of  the  observation 
made  by  the  French  lady  when  the  priest  told  her,  with 
emphasis,  that  Saint  Denis  had  walked  two  whole  leagues 
with  his  head  in  his  hand, — that  in  such  cases  "  the  first  step 
is  tho  only  difficulty,"  as  you  will  see. 

If  there  had  been  a  certainty  of  my  reaching  tho  camp 
in  safety  by  walking,  I  would  ' 


secreted  my  negatives  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and 
have  started  on* ;  but  the  chances  of  my  doing  go 
were  very  problematical,  as  some  of  the  natives  who 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  French  troops  were  pretty 
certain  to  be  prowling  about  as  near  the  camp  a*  they 
dared,  in  the  hope  of  picking  off  a  straggler.  It  was 
already  dusk,  and  would  be  dark  before  I  could  get  clear  of 
the  wood,  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  that  idea,  and  wait, 
with  as  much  patience  as  I  could  command,  for  the  return  of 
the  Arab,  who  I  felt  certain  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
sheikh.  A3  an  additional  means  of  sustaining  my  equanimity 
I  did  what  every  man  who  is  accustomed  to  be  much  alone  is 
sure  to  do— I  filled  a  i 


I  was  sitting  inside  my  tent,  which  was  partly  open,  my 
revolver  lying  on  my  knees,  when  I  heard  a  report,  and 
almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  commotion  autosg  my 
teeth,  and  a  jingling  among  my  chemical*.  The  shock lI 
nrriveil  was  so  sudden,  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  pro- 
bably fear,  I  did  not  stir ;  nevertheless,  I  had  presence  of 
mind  to  take  up  my  pistol,  and,  in  what  was  probably  a  few 
seconds,  but  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time,  I  saw  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  projecting  from  behind  a  bush,  and  theu  the 
figure  of  what  appeared  a  naked  man  came  cautiously  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  my  tent.  I  was  even  at  that 
moment  undecided  what  to  do ;  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
shooting  him,  and  if  there  had  been  any  hope  of  making  my- 
self understood  by  him,  I  believe  I  should  have  tried  the 
effect  of  a  parley.  He  came  sneaking  along — in  this  respect 
also  resembling  tlie  noble  savage — tliiuking,  no  doubt, 
that  his  shot  had  taken  effect.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  gun 
was  within  a  yard  of  my  body,  when,  almost  mechanically, 
I  raised  the  pistol  and  fired.  The  gun  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  I  had  just  time  to  move  my  legs  a  little  aside  out 
of  the  way  of  tlie  body  when  it  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground  beside  me.  I  was  seized  with  such  horror  that  I 
sprang  up  and  ran  off  towards  the  ravine.  Soon,  however, 
other  thoughts — thoughts  as  to  my  own  safety — made  me 
think  with  indifference  on  what  had  just  occurred ;  so  power- 
ful is  the  feeling  of  self-nreaervaUon.  From  what  I  had 
heard  of  tho  manners  of  tho  Arabs,  1  knew  there  was  a 


possibility  of  the  man  whom  I  had  just  shot  being  alone,  and 
tliat  he  was  the  thiel  who  had  stolen  the  F 


greed  had  induced  him  to  return  alone,  tliat  there  might  be 
none  with  whom  be  woukl  have  to  share  tho  plunder,  think- 
ing, probably,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  shooting  a 
man  whom  he  might  attack  unawares ;  and  certainly,  if  I 
had  been  sitting  outside  my  tent  instead  of  in  Me,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  see  me  at  a  few  yards  distance,  I  should 
not  now  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  nor  woukl  you, 
or  any  of  my  other  friends,  have  ever  known  that  my 
bones  were  bleaching  on  a  mountain  in  Africa.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  tho  knowledge  that  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  Arabs  had  scattered  them  about  in  the  vicinity,  for 
these  men  when  defeated  never  go  right  away  at  once,  but 
hang  about  the  spot  under  shelter  of  the  bushes  and  rocks 
until  the  victors  have  retreated,  and  there  was  every  proba- 
bility of  the  report  of  firearms  bringing  them  to  the  spot. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape  open  to  me ;  the  small  bitof 
table-land  on  which  I  was,  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
deep  ravine,  the  side  of  which  was  almost  perpendicular,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  little  shrubs  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  offered  no  salient  points  for 
the  h«  in  1  or  foot ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  thick  trees,  which 
inclosed  me  in  a  semicircle.  My  feelings,  as  I  waited  in 
the  momentary  expectation  of  an  attack,  were  in  truth 
indescribable,  for  I  really  do  not  remember  what  they  were. 
I  recollec*  that  I  felt  an  intense  dread  of  dying,  not  so  much, 
I  fancy,  at  tho  thought  of  death  and  its  consequences,  as  of 
the  pain  I  must  suffer  before  death. 

My  pen  is  not  that  of  a  ready  writer,  or  I  might  describe 
what  followed  in  the  style  of  an  author  with  whose  works 
:— I  placed  myself  with  my  back  to  tho 


ravine,  and  determined  to  seU  my  lifo  dearly.  In  that  mo- 
ment, with  death  staring  me  in  the  face,  the  image  of  the  old 
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rose  up  before  mo,  with  my  kind  old  father  Bitting 
the  fire  in  the  familiar  room  he  called  his  study. 


There  hung  the  well-rcmembcred  whip  with  which,  when  a 
boy  home  from  college  for  the  holidays,  I  had  thrashed  the 
VBt  bully  in  the  county.  There,  too,  &c.,  &c,  &c. 
r.  perhaps,  a  graver  style  would  be  better  suited  to  the 
occasion— dropping  the  first  person  and  assuming  the  third, 
thus : — Darkness  was  spreading  her  sable  wings  over  the 
earth,  and  the  dazzling  orb  that  bears  the  name  of  her  who 
erst  on  Ida's  mount  received  the  golden  apple,  prize  of 
the  fairest,  gentle  Aphrodite,  shono  with  a  lustre  unknown 
in  colder  lands  and  more  cloudy  skies.   The  bold  and  daring 


photographer  (the  real  Prometheus,  who  seizes 
light  and  devotes  it  to  his  will)  gazed  at  the  lifeless  corpse 
from  which  tho  soul  had  been  divorced  by  his  hand.  A 
solemn  awe  stole  over  his  spiritr-the  awe  which  the  living 
feci  in  darkness  beside  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  .  .  .  . 
and  so  on  ad  lib. 

Perhaps  you  msy  think  I  speak  of  the  matter  with  too 
much  lightness ;  but  believe  mo  I  feel  as  deeply  grateful  to 


the 

In  plain  language,  what  really  passed  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  follows : — I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
for  the  encounter,  which  seemed  more  imminent  every 
moment.  I  wished  myself  at  home,  or  anywhere  than  whero 
I  was ;  and  altogether  I  passed  a  M  maumis  quart  <f keure"* 
before  I  distinguished  six  or  seven  half-naked  Arabs  creep- 
ing along  through  the  bushes.  It  was  very  difficult  to  make 
them  out,  in  consequence  of  the  trees  in  the  background; 
but  one's  eyesight,  as  well  as  some  other  faculties,  are 
rendered  much  more  powerful  by  peril,  and  certainly,  I 
fancy,  I  was  never  much  nearer  death  than  at  that  moment. 
I  lay  perfectly  still  behind  a  bush,  and  watched  their 
gradual  approach  to  where  I  was  concealed.  At  one  time 
they  drew  together  and  held  a  conversation,  and  I  began  to 
entertain  a  slight  hope  that  they  were  about  to  give  up  the 
search ;  but  just  then  one  of  them  appeared  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  tent,  and  there  was  a  hasty  move  towards  it.  I 
guessed  they  had  discovered  the  body ;  and  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards  I  was  convinced  of  it,  for  one  of  them  flashed 
some  powder  in  a  pistol,  and  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  rag,  I  pre- 
sume for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  face.  They  were  in 
the  act  of  conferring  together,  when  I  heard  the  trampling 
of  horses ;  and  forgetting  that  these  fellows  might  have 
companions  on  horseback,  I  concluded  at  once  that  it  was 
my  friend  the  sheikh,  and  jumped  up  from  my  hiding-place 
and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  was  very  near 
losing  my  life  in  consequence,  for  the  natives  round  the  tent 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  there  was  a  pretty  general  discharge 
of  firearms.  Fortunately  I  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  was  the  sheikh,  who,  together  with  his  brother  and 
three  of  his  men,  had  come  to  seek  me.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  firing  for  two  or  three  minutes  on  both  sides,  and  my 
revolver  was  not  silent  during  that  period ;  but  less  mischief 
was  done  than  I  expected.  On  our  side  there  was  one  man 
wounded,  and  on  the  other  there  was  one  shot  dead,  and 
another  left  on  the  ground  unable  to  escape,  and  who,  I  am 
afraid  to  say,  was  disposed  of  quietly  by  one  of  the  Spahis. 
My  camera  and  the  other  apparatus  was  divided  among  the 
party,  and  I  mounted  behind  Hamed  en  croupe.  Of  course 
I  had  to  relate  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  they  listened  to 
the  talc  with  as  much  of  coolness  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  everyday  occurrence.  In  the  matter  of  coolness  I  imi- 
tated them ;  but  I  made  a  resolution  in  my  own  mind — and 
I  don't  think  I  am  likely  to  break  it  cither — that  if  ever  I 
accompanied  another  expedition,  I  would  take  care  never  to 
place  myself  in  a  similar  position. 

My  first  thought  on  reaching  tho  camp  wa3  of  my  nega- 
tives. I  opened  the  case,  and — not  to  my  surprise,  cer- 
tainly, for  I  rather  expected  to  find  something  of  the  sort— 

*  For  th«  benefit  of  oar  younger  nadm  we  may  mention  that 
avMNTu  quart  The  tin  "  la  Ml  Idiomatic  French  phranc.  lire  uieunllljr  of  which 
will  be  •ufficietiUy  evident  from  its  literal  trojula:ion— a  bjd  quarter  of  an 


but,  to  my  great  vexation,  I  found  that  the  ball  had  cracked 
three  of  the  negatives,  and  had  finally  lodced  in  tho  collo- 
dion bottle,  the  contents  of  which  sbghtly  injured  some 
others.  I  think  now  that  I  have  cause  to  rejoice  in 
having  saved  any,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  at  tho  Photographic  Society's  rooms,  in  your 
company,  when  I  return  to  England — that  will  bo  some 
compensation  for  the  peril  I  incurred  in  getting  them. 

Long  before  yon  receive  this  letter  I  shall  be  on  my  way 
to  Hamed's  douar.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  Bend  you  a 
letter  from  there  is  doubtful ;  but  if  it  be  possible,  you  shall 
hear  from  me. 

Remember  me  to  ,  and  if  there  is  anything 

in  this  letter  which  strikes  you  as  being  egotistical,  pray 
don't  publish  it.  There  is,  as  you  know,  nothing  I  dread  so 
much  as  being  even  suspected  of  boasting.— Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A. 

P.S. — If  you  know,  or  hear  of,  any  photographer  coming 
out  here,  will  you  endeavour  to  send  mo  as  much  collodion 
of  'S  make  as  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  tako  charge  of  ? 


PREPARATION  OP  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

BY  BAROX  VOX  I.IKBIG. 

One  of  tho  most  oidinary  methods  of  preparing  iodide 
of  potassium  consists  in  mingling,  by  weight,  three  parte 
of  iodine  with  metallic  iron  and  water ;  then  filtering  tho 
solution  of  iodide  of  iron  which  results,  treating  it  with 
another  part  of  iodine,  and  precipitating  the  iron  with  car- 
bonated or  caustic  potash,  when  the  solution  is  complete ;  at 
the  same  time  a  black  oxide  of  iron  deposits  itself,  and  is 
washed  with  facility.  This  process,  executed  on  a  large 
scale,  presents  some  inconveniences.  The  solution  of  tho 
iodine,  and  its  transformation  into  iodide  of  iron,  is  effected 
very  slowly :  the  liquid  must  bo  heated,  much  water  used, 
and  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
vessel,  because,  if  an  iron  one  be  used,  the  per-iodide  changes 
rapidly  into  proto- iodide ;  and  the  purposed  object,  which  is 
to  convert  the  iron  into  magnetic  oxide,  is  not  attained. 
Now  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  a  alight  modification. 

Tho  iodide  of  iron  is  first  prepared  as  above  mentioned ; 
but  instead  of  dissolving  the  other  third  of  iodine  in  the 
iodide,  it  is  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash ;  or,  if  it 
be  desired  to  prepare  the  iodide  of  sodium,  in  dilute  solution 
of  soda,  and  by  means  of  this  solution  the  precipitation  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  is  proceeded  with.  The  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  solution  should  bo  a  little  less  than  would  be  required 
for  the  complete  precipitation,  which  is  concluded  with  a 
suitable  dose  of  alkaline  carbonate  The  precipitate,  under 
the  form  of  a  bulky  voluminous  mass,  appears  to  bo  of  a 
very  unequal  composition ;  but  if  left  in  obscurity,  and  fre- 
quently shaken,  the  protoxide  unites  perfectly  with  the  per- 
oxide, and  forms  the  magnetic  oxide,  which  by  two  or 
three  washings  is  completely  freed  from  the  alkaline  iodide. 
If,  to  form  the  iodide  of  iron  only  two  parts  of  iodine  instead 
of  three  be  employed,  and  a  third  part  be  dissolved  in  tho 
caustic  alkali  intended  for  the  precipitation,  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron  is  obtained,  which  is  very  fine  and  pure,  and  can 
bo  easily  washed,  though  less  readily  perhaps  Uian  tho  mag- 
netic oxide.  Baron  Liebig  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
will  obviate  tho  losses  sustained  by  other  modes  of  prepar- 
ation. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  ANGLE. 
An  extract  which  we  made  from  the  Literary  Gazette, 
in  voL  i.  p.  15,  on  the  ''Stereoscopic  Anglo,"  has  caused 
a  discussion  of  some  scientific  importance  in  our  columns. 
At  vol.  i.  p.  98  appeared  a  reply  to  that  extract  by  Mr. 
Lake  Price,  which  called  forth  an  able  letter  from  a  most 
eminent  scientific  gentleman,  under  signature  of  "  J.F.W.H," 
p.  110. 

In  the  last  issue  of  our  excellent  contemporary  there  is  a 
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reply  to  Mr.  Price's  letter,  which  we  feel  it  right  to  extract, 
t  that  wo  may  put  our  readers  in  full  possession  of  the  discus- 
sion, as  it  is  one  which  must  be  interesting  to  all  scientific 
photographers.    Our  contemporary  states  t— 

"  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Lake  Prices  '  Manual  of  Photographic 
Manipulation'  (Literary  Qatette,  August  7),  we  took  occasion 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  what  are  called  Stereo- 
scopic Angles.    Mr.  Price  laid  down  the  rule  that,  for  objects 
beyond  ten  feet  from  thocyo,  the  camera*  used  iu  taking  stereo- 
scopic views  must  be  placed  farther  apart  in  proportion  as  the 
distance  of  the  principal  object  increases.     For  a  view,  for 
example,  in  which  a  mountain  was  ten  miles  off,  the  cameras 
should  be  fifty  yards  apart.    This  rule,  we  said,  was  based  on 
an  erroneous  principle ;  and  we  endeavoured  to  show  that, 
whilst  a  greater  appearance  of  relief  would  unquestionably  be 
given  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  cameras,  the  only 
j>os-dMe  means  of  obtaining  a  strictly-faithful  representation  of 
any  view  or  object  a*  it  would  be  seen  by  both  the  human  eyes  at 
onco,  is  to  have  the  lenses  of  the  stereoscopic  cameras  about  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  human  eyes  are.    Our  excellent 
contemporary,  the  '  Photographic  Ifeto*,'  did  us  the  honour  to 
transfer  our  remarks  to  its  pages,  and  last  week,  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  three  months,  that  journal  contained  a  long  letter  in 
reply  from  Mr.  Price,  in  which  be  says  that  he  is  '  quite  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  statement  that  he  nindo  in  his  book.'  It 
would  be  inconvenient,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  carry  on  a 
discussion  after  any  such  fashion  as  this ;  but  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  room  for  discussion  in  the  matter.    Mr.  Price '  maintains 
his  former  statement,  and  maintains  something  more,  for  hoi 
goes  on  to  say, '  I  maintain  that  if  you  attempt  to  give  any 
stereoscopic  representation  of  the  sun  three  thousand  mii.es 
or  more  (the  capitals  are  his  own)  would  not  be  too  much  for 
the  cameras  to  stand  apart.'   But  he  does  not  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  fidelity  of  representation,  on  which  our  remarks 
entirely  hinged.    We  never  doubted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  stated,  that  greater '  rotund  effect, '  as  he  calls  it,  would 
be  obtained  by  the  separation  of  the  cameras.    Our  proposition 
was,  that  a  strictly  true  representation  could  only  possibly  If 
obtained  by  having  the  lenses  of  the  camera  or  cameras  the 
distance  of  the  human  eyes  apart,  whatever  the  distance  of  the 
principal  object  might  be.    we  admitted  that,  for  particular 
purposes,  scientific  or  otherwise,  an  exaggerated  relief  might  bo 
desirable ;  but  we  urged,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  that  in  such 
cases  the  stereographs  should  bear  on  them  a  statement  of  the 
fact.    Mr.  Price  has  simply  misconceived  the  argument." 


posable  by  bichrotnate  of  potass*,  may  be  substituted  for  tin 
sugar;  and  the  coating  not  acted  upon  may  be  removed  l»v 
other  solutions  than  that  of  soap.  Nevertheless  he  will 
consider  the  employment  of  any  of  these  proeesse»  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patent. 

This  process  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  past  by 
Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bradford  of  Boston,  U.  S.  The 
difference  Iwtween  this  process  and  that  of  M.  Poitevin,  as 
described  iu  the  "Photographic  News,"  vol.  i.  p.  106, 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  ink  adheres  to  those  parts  of  the 
stone  upon  which  the  light  lias  not  actod,  whereas  in  the 
latter  it  adheres  to  those  parts  where  the  light 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  XV.  E.  Newton  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  what  is 
described  as,  "  An  improved  process  for  producing  photo- 
graphic pictures  or  designs  on  the  surface  of  stone  or  metals, 
so  that  impressions  may  be  taken  therefrom  by  the  process 
of  lithographic  printing."  We  have  not  space  for  the 
specification,  but  we  will  sum  up  as  briefly  as  possible  its 
principal  features.  A  lithographic  stone,  or  sine  plate,  is 
coated  with  a  solution  composed  of  1  quart  of  water,  4 
ounces  of  gum  arabic,  160  grains  of  sugar,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potass*.  The  stone  thus,  pre- 
pared is  kept  in  the  dark  untd  dry,  and  is  then  exposed  in 
the  camera,  or  the  picture  is  laid  upon  it  and  printed  upon 
it,  by  the  action  of  light.  The  effect  of  the  luminous  action 
is,  to  render  the  gum  almost  insoluble.  The  stone  is  then 
washed  with  a  solution  of  soap,  the  .coating  is  readily 
removed  from  those  parts  which  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  light,  the  Eoap  is  decomposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
atone,  and  a  printing  surface  ia  formed :  "  the  action  of  the 
soap  being  inversely  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  gum  was  fixed  by  the  light."  The  stone  thus  prepared 
is  washed  with  water,  and  when  dry  receives  a  coating  of 
printer's  ink  from  the  roller,  which,  by  uniting  with  the 
i  additional  body  to  the  picture.  When  variations 
of  light  and  shade  are  required,  the  surface  of  the  stone  is 
,  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  only  blacks  and 
3  are  required.  The  specification  is  rather  comprehen- 
sive, for  it  declares  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  given 
above  not  to  be  rigid,  while  various  substances,  not  decom- 


PRESERVAT1 VE   PROCESS  WITH  RASPBERRY 
SYRUP. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday, 
the  17th  inst.  We  may  state  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
there  mentioned  is  one  of  our  comspotidents,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  "PnoToonAPHic  News." 
Wo  were  in  possession  of  all  the  information  contained 
below  some  months  ago,  but  as  our  success  with  the  process 
was  very  uncertain,  we  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  place 
the  process  before  our  readers,  especially  as  the  employment 
of  so  remarkably  indefinite  a  conqiound  as  an  article  of  con- 
fectionery seemed  to  us  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

'•'  To  the  Editor  of  Ike  Timtt. 

"Sir, — Thc'Bev.  J.  Lawson  Sisson,  who  resides  at  Lausanne, 
and  whose  excellent  'turpentine-waxed  paper'  negatives  arc 
well  known  to  photographers,  has  communicated  to  us  a  new 
'  dry '  collodion  process.  As  this  process  Is  certain  and  simple 
— even  more  so  than  the  '  FothergiU '  process,  which  you  pub- 
lished some  months  since,  and  as  the  specimens  we  nave  seen 
enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  unquestionably  successful,  we  a*k 
leave,  through  your  columns,  to  givo  the  following  description 
of  the  manipulation. 

"  The  plates  which  it  is  intended  to  prepare  being  properly 
cleaned,  proceed  thu* :  Have  four  dishes  of  the  usual  kind,  in 
three  of  them  put  sufficient  filtered  ruin  water  (distilled  water 
would  be  better)  to  thoroughly  cover  a  plate,  in  the  fourth  dish 
put  about  the  same  quantity  of  raspberry  syrup  and  water,  in 
the  proportions  of  4  ounce  of  syrup  to  S  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  (The  raspberry  syrup,  which  there  are  chemical  reasons 
for  using,  is  that  usually  sold  by  confectioners.)  Arrange  the 
dishes  sido  by  side,  the  syrup  dish  being  last.  A  plate  is  then 
coated  and  sensitised  in  the  ordinary  manner,  ana  is  put,  film 
upwards,  in  the  first  water  dish.  A  second  plate  is  coated  and 
sensitised,  and  when  ready  to  be  lifted  from  the  nitrate  bath, 
the  first  plate  is  removed  to  the  second  water  dish,  the  second 
plate  being  put  in  the  first  water  dish.  A  third  plate  is  theu 
prepared,  and  plates  one  and  two  moved  on  to  the  adjoining 
dishes ;  then  a  fourth  plate  is  sensitised,  and  at  this  stage  plate 
one  is  immersed  in  the  syrup  dish,  and  plates  two  and  three  in 
the  second  and  third  water  dishes.  After  preparing  a  fifth 
plate,  plate  one  is  ready  to  bo  lifted  from  tho  syrup  dish,  and  is 
then  placed  upright  upon  blotting  paper,  to  drain  and  dry. 

"  In  this  order  the  process  Li  continued,  the  time  required  for 
coating  and  sensitising  a  plate  measuring  exactly  the  time  any 
other  plate  shall  remain  in  one  of  the  four  dishes.  The  pistes 
will  keen  as  long,  and,  in  use,  are  quite  as  sensitive  as  those 
prepared  by  any  of  the  existing  keeping  processes ;  there  aro 
no  blistering  or  albumen  difficulties,  nor  is  any  special  condition 
of  collodion  or  bath  requisite. 

"  Mr.  Sisson  uses  tho  oMinary  pyrogallio  developer,  merely, 
in  the  first  place,  putting  for  a  few  seconds  a  little  water  on  the 
negative.— We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

■  Nov.  16."  ■  Murray  and  Heath. 


A  New  Property  of  Pheshiy-caixinrd 
The  solutions  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  whether 
and  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia,  are 
posed  by  freshly  calcined  wood  charcoal.  The  silver  is 
to  cover  the  charcoal  in  tho  most  beautiful  manner;  it 
times  appears  crystallised.— Complet  Kcn/int. 
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#  KATUBE  OF  THE  METALS. 

(Co*tlmvtd.) 

>,■■■:?<  is  a  metal  not  used  in  photography  as  yet.  Its 
principal  uso  U  in  nlloya,  as  it  communicates  fusibility  to 
other  metals.  An  alloy  composed  of  5  parts  of  bismuth,  2 
of  tin,  and  S  of  lead,  can  be  used  for  taking  impressions 
from  soak,  gems,  and  aDy  hard-engraved  surface.  It  is 
from  an  alloy  of  this  kind,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of  a 
little  mercury,  that  those  spoons  are  made  which,  if  used  to 
stir  a  cup  of  very  bot  tea,  surprise  the  bolder  by  melting 
away. 

Arsenic  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  of  a  volatile  nature  ;  if 
thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal  it  burns,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  out  a  strong  odour  of  garlic ;  the  result  of  the  combus- 
tion is  a  white-coloured  oxide,  commonly,  though  impro- 
perly, called  arsenic.  Somewhat  similar  to  arsenic  in  some 
of  its  properties,  is  the  new  metal  discovered  by  Sir  J. 
llerschel,  and  named  by  him  iunoniutn,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  at  p.  86,  vol.  i.,  of  this  journal, 
n  ess  to  bght,  its  salts  equal  any  known  r 
further  experimental  are  necessary  before  it 
how  far  it  can  bo  rendered  available  ft 
poacs. 

There  are  some  other  metals  beside  those  we  have  enume- 
rated above,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  us,  either  in  them-' 
h  'Ives  or  combined  with  other  substances,  to  be  available  for 
photographic  purposes.  Indeed,  some  of  those  we  have 
treated  of  are  not  at  present  used  ;  but  we  havo  thought  it 
advisable  to  describe  them,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  composi- 
tion may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  method  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  rendered  useful  servants  of  photography. 
The  discovery  of  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  referred  to  above,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the 
printing  of  positives,  are  arguments  in  favour  of  the  course 


but 
be  known 


METALLIC  OXIDES. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  oxides- 
The  oxides  formed  by  the  combination  of  metals  with  oxygen 
ilaaaed  as  basic,  neutral,  or  acid.  The  basic  metallic 
I  are  those  which  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts ;  such 
are  the  oxides  of  potassium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  silver, 
which  yield  the  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  silver.  Each 
metal  furnishes  at  least  one  base ;  that  is,  an  oxide  capable 
of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts.  The  neutral  metallic 
oxides  are  those  which  have  no  tendency  to  unite  cither  with 
acids  or  bases.  The  metallic  acids  are  those  which  unite  with 
b.iscs  to  produce  salts :  thus  the  acids  called  manganic,  per- 
manganic, chromic,  perchromic,  and  stannic,  which  are 
combinations  of  manganese,  chromium,  and  tin  with  oxygen, 
give,  with  potassa,  the  manganate,  permanganate,  chromato, 
pcrchromate,  or  stannate  of  potassa,  &c. 

Oxides  are  reducible  to  their  metallic  state  either  by  the 
action  of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  silver,  &e. ;  or  by  the 
intervention  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  at  a  more  or  less 
elevated  temperature ;  or  by  means  of  a  metal  which  has 
a  greater  nihility  for  oxygen.  Thus  oxide  of  copper  may 
be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  water  will  be  produced  by 
carbon,  and  there  will  be  a  production  of  carbonic  acid 
by  iron  with  a  production  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Metals  may  also  be  abstracted  from  their  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides, &c.  ;  thus  the  sulphate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  may  be  reduced  by  iron  with  the  production  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  it  is  on  these  reactions,  and  chiefly  on  that 
of  carbon,  that  metallurgy  is  based. 

Oxides  may  likewise  be  decomposed  by  sulphur,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  especially  if  the  assistance  of  heat  bo  called 
in  ;  these  bodies  take  pocsession  of  the  metal  to  form  sul- 
phides, chlorides,  phosphides,  &e. 

all  soluble  in  water ;  they  form  c  nc.-^ct  ic  bases ;  they  are : 
pota-  ..,  eoda,  litnv,  baryta,  »nd  strontia.   All  the  otner 


oxides  arc  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  the  soluble  oxidcr, 
nnd  more  especially  soda  and  potash,  havo  received  tlio  name 
of  alkalies. 

Salts  arc  formed  from  the  combination  of  acids  and  bases. 
Salts,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  lie,  whether  oxygeoised 
or  not,  present  certain  characteristics  which  it  is  requisite  to 
know.  They  are  almost  all  solid,  and  generally  white ;  or, 
at  all  events,  free  from  any  decided  colour.  When  they  are 
deposited  in  a  solution,  they  usually  affect  a  regular  form 
peculiar  to  them,  which  is  termed  the  crystalline  form.  Soino 
crystallise  in  water  without  combining  with  it ;  others,  on 
crystallising,  take  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
termed  nater  of  cryttalUsnliun — the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
for  example.  There  are  some  which  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air,  as  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  these  are  denominated 
deliquescent.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  lose  on  contact  with 
dry  sir  the  whole  or  part  of  their  water  of  crystallisation, 
like  the  carbonate  of  soda ;  these  are  termed  ef 
Some  salts  decompose  under  the  influence  of  light, 
of  which  are  furnished  by  certain  salts  of  mercury, 
fcalts  of  silver. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gitfumarij  of  ^botogrup^ff- 

Acids  and  Alkalies  (continued). — Acids  attack  and 
dissolvo  all  metals  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  rapid  and 
violent  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  in  the  formation 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this  kind  of 
action.  In  their  most  concentrated  form  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  act  violently  on  the  skin,  and  all  other  animal 
or  vegetable  matters,  producing  instant  destruction  of  it. 
Strong  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda  have  scarcely  less 
destructive  action;  and  either  of  these  alkalies  readily 
attacks  and  dissolves  the  skin.  They  both  have  also  the 
property  of  dissolving  the  glaze  from  the  surface  of  the 
commoner  kinds  of  earthenware,  and,  also  paint  from  any 
vessel  in  which  their  solutions  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  these  two  classes  of 
bodies,  is,  however,  their  great  tendency  to  enter  into  com- 
bination with  each  other  and  form  new  substances,  in  which 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  properties  which  distinguish 
both  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  free  state  are  entirely  masked. 

If  a  red  cabbage  be  cut  np  in  slices,  and  then  boiling 
water  poured  over  it,  the  purplish  liquid  so  produced  will 
be  good  for  trying  a  variety  of  experiments,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  various  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
Take  some  of  this  solution,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  purple  colour  instantly  changes  to 
red.  Now  add  to  another  portion  a  few  drops  of  ammonia, 
and  a  green  solution  will  be  formed.  If  this  Utter  solution 
be  now  added  by  degrees  to  the  red  liquid,  the  green  colour 
of  the  first  portions  added  will  at  once  disappear,  and  the 
liquid  will  remain  red ;  gradually,  however,  as  the  ammonia 
neutralises  the  acid,  the  red  colour  will  pass  into  a  purple, 
and  at  length  will  become  of  a  clear  blue  tint,  showing  that 
all  free  acid  and  alkali  have  disappeared.  On  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  dryness,  a  neutral  crystalline  mass  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  formed  from  the  union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
potassa,  will  remain.  The  term  which  is  applied  to  this, 
and  to  all  other  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  acids 
and  alkalies  is,  a  salt. 

Besides  acids  having  the  characters  of  thoeo  which  wo 
have  mentioned,  and  which  are  easily  dissolved  in  wat*r, 
there  are  some  which  are  gaseous,  such  us  cu-bonio  acid: 
others  arc  solid,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  arse- 


nious  acid,  the  arsenic  of  shops.    Others  again  are  qoite 
insoluble  in  water,  such  as  silicic  acid,  or  common  flint. 
All  these  in  chemical  language  are  true  acids,  although, 
insoluble,  they  can  have  no  sour  taste  or  acid 
vegetable  colours.    Chemically  speaking,  acids  ar 
are  capable  of  combining  with  alkalies  and 
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All  tmc  nlk-dics  Am  soluble  in  water.  Tbe  alkaline  earth*, 
tnch  ns  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  which  greatly  resemble 
alkalies,  arc  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  communicate  to  it 
an  rftaJhw  reaction.  Tho  same  property  is  also  possessed 
by  tbe  oxides  of  lead  and  silver,  but  in  a  much  fainter 
degree.  The  numerous  class  of  bodies,  basic  metallic  oxides, 
are,  with  tbe  above  exceptions,  insoluble  in  water ;  but  they 
arc  easily  dissolved  by  acids  with  which  they  unite,  forming 
salts,  which,  usually,  are  well  defined  crystalline  compounds, 
such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  of  nitric  acid  and 
oxide  of  silver;  sulpltate  of  iron,  which  is  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron ;  acetate  of  lead,  which  is 
formed  of  acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead.  All  these  bodies, 
whether  soluble  or  insoluble,  which,  uniting  with  acids,  have 
the  property  of  neutralising  them  and  forming  salts,  are 
known  under  the  general  term,  bases,  which  term  includes 
tbe  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 

Acid  Salts. — Many  compounds  which  are  called  acid 
salts  from  their  having  an  acid  reaction  to  test  paper  (each 
us  bisulphate  of  potassa),  should  more  properly  bo  considered 
-s  double  salts,  in  which  water  acts  the  part  of  a  base.  It 
■nay  at  first  sight  seem  strange,  but  chemists  generally  admit 
that  water  acts,  in  very  many  ways,  as  if  it  were  the  oxide 

very  much  resembles  a  metal  in 
Bisulphate  of  potassa,  therefore, 
will,  according  to  this  view,  become  a  double  salt,  composed 
of  equal  equivalents  of  Bulphate  of  potassa,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  sulphate  of  water  as  we  must  call  it.  Water  is  one 
of  the  weakest  bases ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
its  basic  characters  can  be  recognised.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  true  acid  salts :  bichromate  of  potaa-a  is  one  of  this 
class  ;  for,  as  it  contains  no  water,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  double  chroma te  of  potava  and  water,  but  must  really 
be  considered  aa  a  compound  of  two  equivalenta  of  acid  to 


(To  be  continued.) 


) 


Mr.  Talbot, 


Q.  Has  the  process, 
undergone  any  modification 

A.  The  process  has  been  improved  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  photography  has  advanced. 

(>.  What  was  the  original  process ? 

A.  The  best  writing  paper  of  medium  thickness  was 
selected,  cut  to  the  proper  siie,  pinned  by  two  of  its  corners 
on  a  fiat  board,  while,  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  tho  first 
relation  was  applied— tho  operation  being,  of  course,  per- 
formed in  a  room  chemically  dark. 

<  >.  What  was  the  first  solution ? 

A.  It  was  a  solution  made  in  the  following  proportions : 
LO  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  8  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

Q.  After  the  application  of  tho  solution,  how  did  tho 
operator  proceed? 

A.  Tho  paper  was  allowed  to  dry ;  when  thoroughly  dry, 
a  portion  of  another  solution  was  poured  into  a  shallow  dish, 
on  this  solution  the  prepared  side  of  the  paper  was  gently 
and  smoothly  laid  until  thoroughly  saturated,  in  which  con- 
dition it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds. 
&  What  were  the  component  parts  of 


A.  A  eolation  of  250  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
one  half  pint  of  distilled  water.  Tbe  addition  of  common 
salt  was  afterwards  made,  and  found  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment. The  proportions  were,  100  grains  of  common  salt  to 
400  grains  oi  iodide  of  potassium. 

<£.  What  was  the  succeeding  process? 

A.  After  being  allowed  to  saturate  for  a  few  seconds  the 
prepared  paper  was  lung  up  to  dry.  But  It  was  necessary 
to  remove  every  trace  of  the  x&lt  with  which  the  paper  had 
been  saturated.   This  was  done  by  floating  it  on  a  basin  of 


pure  water  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  repeating  tho  washing 
once  or  twice  in  clean  water,  by  which  the  soluble  salts 
were  separated,  and  a  single  surface  of  iodide  of  silver 
was  left  upon  the  paper.  Thus  prepared,  the 
thoroughly  dried  ana  put  away  for  future  < 

Q  What  was  it  called? 

A.  Iodised  paper. 

Q.  When  tho  paper  was  about  I 
was  any  further  process  necessary? 

A.  It  was.    Two  solutions,  previously  prepared, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities. 

Q.  What  were  these  solutions? 

A.  The  first  consisted  of  100  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
4  ounces  of  distilled  water,  with  a  sixth  part  of  its  quantity 
of  acetic  acid.  The  second  solution  was  crystallised  gallic 
acid  in  distilled  water.  Whsn  these  were  mixed,  they  formed 
gdllo-nitrate  of  silver. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  this  preparation  ? 

A.  It  was  rapidly  and  carefully  washed  over  the  surface  of 
the  iodised  paper  so  as  to  give  a  perfect  and  even  coating. 
The  surface  was  then  dipped  into  some  water,  drawn  across 
it  three  or  four  times,  and  dried  with  blotting  paper;  it  was 
then  fit  for  use,  either  at  once,  or  at  some  future  time. 

Q.  Could  it  be  placed  immediately  in  the  camera? 

A.  It  could  be  placed  in  the  camera  while  still  moist,  and 
could  receive  a  very  perfect  impression,  the  length  of  timo 
being  regulated  by  the  intensity  of  the  light 

Q.  Was  tho  picture  viable  when  removed  from  tho 
camera? 

A.  Only  very  slightly :  it  had  to  be  developed,  which  was 
done  by  the  following  method : — The  sensitive  surface  was 
washed  over  with  gallc- nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  gentle  heat.  After  a  few  seconds  a  negative 
picture  was  developed,  and  from  this  negative  any  number 
of  positives  could  be  taken. 

Q.  By  what  means  were  positives  to  be  obtained  from 
tiie  negative? 

A.  A  piece  of  photographic  paper  was  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  tbe  negative  and  exposed  to  the  fight. 

<?.  What  sort  of  paper  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

A.  Fifty  grains  of  common  salt  were  dissolved  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Into  this  the  papers  elected  for 
the  purpose  was  to  be  dipped  and  allowed  to  soak  for  some 
time ;  after  which  it  was  to  be  removed,  and  placed  between 
blotting  paper  to  dry.  Ninety  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver  were  then  to  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water ;  with  this  solution  the  paper  was  to  be  washed,  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  dried.  It  was  then  ready  for  use, 
and  upon  its  surface,  when  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  a  clear,  well-defined,  and  beautiful  picture  could 
be  produced. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Eflrrtsponbfiia. 

AN  EA8Y  METHOD  OF  OBTAIN  I  NO  PHOTO(J  RATIIS  OP  IITGffLY 
MAGNIFIED  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  now  send  you  a  description  of  the  process  by 
which  I  obtained  the  negatives  of  highly  magnified  microscopic 
objecta,  the  proofs  from  which  I  inclosed  to  you.  My  appa- 
ratus is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  Stanhope  lens, 
a  double  combination  portrait  lens,  with  i  inch  stop,  and  a 
large  double  camera  made  of  deal,  painted  black,  measuring 
about  2  feet  6  inches  when  drawn  out,  and  about  11  inches 
square.  It  has  focussing  glass,  and  dark  slide.  A  portion 
of  the  front  of  the  camera  is  cut  out,  from  the  top  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  grooves  are  attached  beyond  the  sides 
of  this  opening  for  different  fronts  to  slide  down  into  a 
grooved  stop.  For  the  present  purpose  the  front  has  a  holo 
cut  in  the  centre,  which  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
of  the  camera,  for  the  back  part  of  the  combination  of  lenses 
to  pass  through.  Inside  the  large  camera  is  a  smaller  ono 
without  a  back,  into  which  the  lensce  arc  screwed,  the  uont 
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Ions  towards  the  focussing  glass.  This  smaller  camera  must 
fit  the  inside  of  that  port  of  the  larger  camera  which  slides 
in,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  the  whole  length ;  and,  as  it 
will  not  quite  fit  the  larger  half  when  moved  close  to  the 
front,  a  piece  of  black  calico  or  cloth  should  be  nailed  round 
the  edge,  to  keep  out  all  light  except  that  which  passes 
through  the  lenses.  It  must  also  have  a  wooden  screw  at 
the  bottom,  to  keep  it  from  shiftine  when  in  the  required 
position.   The  cap  is  not  put  on  the  lenses. 

The  Stanhope  lens  must  be  placed  in  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  thick  piece  of  gutta  percba,  cut  the  size  of  the 
back  of  the  combination,  and  if  the  Stanhope  lens  is  in  a 
setting  smaller  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  by  cutting 
the  hole  BuSkt  than  the  ends,  and  passing  a  warm  knife 
round  the  edge,  the  Stanhope  lens  can  be  pushed  through, 
and  the  gutta  percba  pressed  close  round  the  middle  of  it,  so 
that  it  will  bo  quite  firmly  set  when  the  gutta  pcrcha 
becomes  hard.  A  broad  piece  of  sheet  India-rubber  must  be 
cut  long  enough  to  go  round  the  brass  of  the  back  lens,  and 
attached  to  the  gutta  pcrcha  so  as  to  mako  an  clastic  cap ; 
two  strips  of  India-rubber  must  also  be  fastened  at  each  end 
across  the  front  of  the  cap,  and  placed  above  and  below  the 
Stanhope  lens,  so  that  the  glass  containing  the  microscopic 
object  may,  when  passed  through,  be  kept  close  up  to 
the  Stanhope  lens.  In  passing  the  glass  through  these 
Btrajw  they  must  be  pulled  out  a  little,  so  that  the  glass  may 
not  scratch  the  lens,  as  the  smallest  scratch  is  greatly  mag- 
nified. To  prevent  also  the  Stanhope  lens  from  scratch- 
ing the  lens  of  the  combination,  to  which  it  must  go  close 
when  the  cap  is  on,  a  piece  of  wash-leather  should  cover 
the  inside  of  the  cap,  with  a  hole  large  enough  for  the 
glass,  but  not  the  mounting,  of  the  Stanhope  lees  to  pass. 
Having  placed  the  object  to  be  magnified  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  of  the  Stanhope  lens,  and  pushed  the 
back  part  of  the  combination  through  the  hole  in  the  front 

E of  the  large  camera,  I  place  the  cap  with  the  Stanhope 
on  it,  and  turn  it  towards  the  lightest  part  of  the  sky, 
or  to  the  sun  if  shining.  Then,  by  drawing  out  the  camera, 
the  magnified  object  appears  on  the  focussing  glass,  which 
must  be  adjusted  till  the  object  is  perfectly  sharp  and  clear. 
The  dark  slide  with  the  sensitised  plate  is  then  put  in,  and 
the  sliding  shutter  drawn  up.  The  exposure  must  depend 
on  the  light,  and  the  transparency  of  the  object.  I  find 
about  a  minute  is  sufficient  if  the  light  be  good,  and  the 
object  tolerably  transparent,  but  less  if  the  sun  passes 
through  the  lenses.  Some  objects,  such  as  the  "  section  of 
the  stem  of  the  clematis,"  require  short  exposure,  from  the 

others,  as 
being 

opaque,  and  of  a  yellow  brown  colour.  With  some 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  "  the  flea,"  there  is  considerable 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  body  being  so  much  more 
opaque  than  the  legs.  If  the  negative  is  not  as  sharp  as  the 
object  appears  on  the  ground  glass,  there  will  probably  be 
some  difference  between  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  of  the 
lenses,  and  the  right  position  for  the  plate  must  be  found. 
I  think  this  apparatus  would  be  useful  for  examining  the 
structure  of  the  different  samples  of  collodion ;  by  placing  a 
drop  on  the  centre  of  the  Stanhope  lens,  the  structure  is 
plainly  seen  on  the  ground  glass.  The  collodion  I  use  for 
this  process  is  old,  and  gives  a  whits  creamy  film  after 
ng;  2  drops  of  pure  glycerine  should  be  added  to 


light  passing  through  the  holes  of  the  sap  tubes ;  oth( 
"the  tongue  of  the  bee,"  require  longer  exposure, 
more  opaque,  and  of  a  yellow  brown  colour.  With 


ng;  2f  drops  ot  pure  glycerine  should  be  added  to 
ice.  The  silver  bath  is  the  usual  30  grain,  not  fusel 
as  that,  I  find,  is  apt  to  make  the  negative  very  red 

The  developer  I  use 


nitrate, 

and  burnt  if  the  light  be 


Pyrogallic  Bcfcl 
Acetic  acid 
Water    ...  . 


Truly  yours, 

[The  remainder  of  our 
details  of  an 

~Er».] 


6  Rrolna. 
H  drachm. 
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T.  Dan  rett. 
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rilOTOORArtlT  IX  INDIA. 

Sir, — On  my  return  to  England  after  a  few  weeks'  at 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  tho  "  PnorooRAPiiic  News  "  in  circu- 
lation. I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  tho  back  numbers.  It 
is,  Mr.  Editor,  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted ;  it  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  photography,  and  I  wish  you 
success.  I  practise  photography  a  little  i  " 
permit  (my  calling  is  rather  an  unsettled  one — I  am  a 
soldier),  but  even  we  soldiers,  you  must  know,  sir,  have  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  at  least,  some  of  us,  although  wo 
have  been,  at  times,  known  to  damage  and  totally  destroy, 
in  the  moat  merciless  manner,  the  figure  after  the  Creator's 
own  image. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  I 
received  some  time  back  from  a  comrade  in  India  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  your  columns,  as  it  has  reference  to  an 
instance  of  photography  there;  this  letter  was  written  in 
August  last.  The  writer,  after  entering  into  some  interesting 
details  about  the  affairs  in  India,  goes  on  to  say : — "  By- 
the-bye,  Bob,  you  arc  a  photographer— you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  was  photographed  out  here  the  other  day ;  I 
made  one  of  a  group  of  four,  but  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  tho 
matter  until  it  was  done. 

"  I  was  on  out-post  duty.  I  saw  two  of  the  native  vaga- 
bonds dragging  along  a  European  woman,  evidently  against 
her  will,  i  allowed  them  to  pass,  jumped  out  from  my 
hiding  place,  took  my  rifle  by  the  muzzle,  hurled  the  butt 
end  over  my  head,  and,  with  a  desperately-dealt  blow,  I 
levelled  both  the  Indians  with  the  ground ;  the  poor  woman 
fell  with  fright ;  she  was  not  hurt,  the  firelock  passing  over 
her  head  (I  was  afraid  to  fire,  because  I  could  not  shoot  both 
the  villains  without  hitting  the  woman),  but  she  almost 
instantly  regained  her  native  courage.  I  was  about  to  raise 
her,  when  she  sprung  suddenly  up,  and,  pointing  with  her 
finger  towards  one  of  the  ruffians,  she  reminded  mo  where 
my  attention  should  have  been  first  directed.  One  of  tho 
villains  had  risen  on  one  knee,  and  was  grappling  for  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre ;  I  plunged  my  bayonet  tlirough  his  breast ; 
bo  made  a  desperate  leap,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  I  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  to  look  to  the  other  fellow,  when  I  heard 
a  wild  shriek  (a  shriek  of  revenge),  and  saw  something; 
glisten  in  the  woman's  hand ;  in  an  instant  the  sabre  of  the 
other  man  had  sunk  deep  in  his  own  breast,  when,  with  a 
hideous  groan,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

"I  was  leading  this  heroic  woman  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  when  a  singular  apparition  stood  in  front  of  us, — 
this  was  a  little,  short,  elderly  man,  dressed  in  white  canvas ; 
by  him  stood  an  object  dressed  in  black,— this  was  a  camera. 
'  You  look  surprised,  young  man,'  said  he,  addressing  me ;  *  I 
was  on  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  yon  old  tree  stump,  nnder 
cover  of  which  I  saved  my  life  the  other  day ;  but  seeing 
you  and  this  good  lady  contemplating  the  mortal  remains  of 
these  two  Indians,  who,  I  suppose,  have  met  with  a  deserving 
fate  at  the  hands  of  some  of  oar  brave  soldiers ' — (I  related 
to  him  what  had  happened ;  the  old  man  congratulated 
the  woman  on  her  escape,  and  went  on  to  say) : — 4  Seeing 
you  looking  on  these  dead  men,  wondering  (as  I  supposed) 
bow,  and  by  whom,  they  had  been  brought  to  that  pass,  1 
thought  it  was  an  interesting  group,  though  not  one  of  the 
pleasantcst;  so,  accordingly  I  pitched  my  camera,  and 
directed  it  upon  you,  and  made  use  of  tho  material  I  had  in 


"This  photographer  was  armed  with  a  long  sword,  a  six- 
barrelled  revolver,  and  a  sharp-pointed  knife  about  ten 
inches  long.  I  gave  him  my  name ;  he  called  on  mo  tho 
next  day,  and  produced  a  view  of  the  scene  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  to  you,  viz.,  myself,  the  woman,  and  the  two 
dead  Indians,  with  tho  most  astonishing  fidelity. 

"  Yes,  Bob,  I  can  assure  you  that  tho  camera  does  its  share 
in  recording  the  deeds  of  our  brave  countrymen  here,  ay, 
even  in  the  battle-field." 

I  see  an  account  of  a  singular  phenomenon  said  to  have 
place  in  France — that  of  the  man's  face  being  seen  on 
or,  rather,  the  shadow  of  his  face,  after  his 
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decease.  A  similar  circumstance  I  witnessed  a  few  years 
back,  when  stationed  at  llythe,  in  Kent.  A  comrade  of 
mine  bad  paid  a  visit  to  Lympne  castle,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  it;  thcro  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
on  which  were  plainly  to  be  seen  the  most  perfect  details 
of  this  old  antique  building;  the  walls  and  the  try,  &c, 
EUi-rounding  them,  being  in  their  true  colours,  though 
rather  faint.  I  took  this  beautiful  piece  of  nature's  own 
painting  in  charge,  being  convinced  that  it  was  such,  as 
these  details  never  could  have  been  traced  by  the  hand  of 
mortal.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day  there  was  no  visible 
difference  in  its  appearance,  but  at  the  end  of  tho  second 
day  it  became  much  fainter,  and  at  tho  end  of  tho  third 
day  it  had  nearly  disappeared,  and,  finally,  on  tho  fourth 
day  it  was  quite  gone. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  phenomenon  that  deserves  the  fullest 
investigation.  B.  W. 


Sir,— Persuaded  that  the  uncertainty  existing  in  aU  the 
dry  process*.*  as  to  tho  ultimate  value  of  the  embryo  picture, 
would  alone  prevent  them  from  becoming  more  than  dtrnicrs 
raainrU  of  invalid  amateurs,  or  from  the  encumbrance  of 
unwieldy  apparatus,  I  liave  ventured  to  encroach  upon  your 
space  with  the  description  of  a  tent  of  my  own  construction, 
nussessing  some  advantages,  be  it  said  with  duo 
beyond  those  already  noticed  in  your  columns. 


Each  of  four  triangularly-planed  deal  rods,  7  feet  in  length, 
and  M  X  1  inch  diameter,  is  divided  in  half,  and  at  the 
division  a  lunge  screwed  as  at  A.  Then  from  one  extremity  of 
each  of  the  jointed  limbs,  saw  a  cut  to  within  8  or  10  inches 
of  the  hinge.  This  will  allow  it  to  expand,  and  clasp,  within 
transverse  holes  at  the  top,  the  iron  studs  fixed  in  the  tent- 
top  (shown  at  B).  It  wul  now  bo  perceived  that,  by  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  clastic  pressure  from  the  projection, 
the  central  piece  may  be  removed  with  facility,  and  the  legs 
folded  and  pocked  with  those  of  the  tripod.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  each  support  1  have  introduced  a  3-inch  earth- 
spike;  but  its  insertion  is  rarely  required,  except  in  such 
boisterous  weather  as  would  be  incompatible  with  landscape 
photography ;  and  this  addition  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
tent-doth  may  then  bo  wrapped  around  all,  anil  secured  by  a 
leathern  strap.  In  this  state  it  is  very  portable.  The  cloth 
(black  and  yellow  calico  in  my  own)  is  sewn  together  in 
Vandykes,  one  of  which  serves  as  an  entrance,  and  is  kept  in 
tension  by  a  slight  weight,  for  the  exclusion  of  right.  The 
number  of  yards  necessary  may  be  easily  calculated,  as  the 
surface  of  a  cone,  whose  base  is  6,  and  side  7  feet. 

This  construction  of  tent  precludes  the  necessity  of  pins, 
fastenings,  and  central  pole,  inconvenient  adjuncts  to  the 
one  at  p.  69  ;  and  combines  facility  of  erection  with  unusual 
rigidity.  Its  size  enables  the  operator  to  manipulate  tho 
largest  plates  with  ease,  or  to  shelter  himself  and  apparatus 
securely  from  a  summer  shower. 

Surmounted  by  a  wooden  acorn  or  flair  de  lit,  its  appear- 
■  >  to  the  artistic  eye  than  the  black 


tents. 

Trusting  these  hints  may  be  useful  to  n 
seekers,  believe  me  to  be,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 


ycicpt 
trnt 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  point  out  an  error  which  you  have, 
made  in  the  admirable  and  succinct  account  which  you  gave 


in  your  ninth  number,  voL  i.  p.  101,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Photographic  Society.  It  is,  however,  one  which  I 
myself  laboured  under,  until  I  was  informed  of  it  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  obtained  correct  information. 

You  proceed  to  notice  a  specimen  of  Compositive  Photo- 
graphy, which,  in  a  steady  and  consistent  manner,  you  seem 
to  think  "scarcely  applicable  to  photography,"  and  which 
has  earned  for  yourself  and  others  the  title  of  "  ill-tempered 
art  critics."  The  specimen  was  one  by  Mr.  H.  Robinson,  of 
whom  you  have  frequently  spoken  fairly  and  impartially, 
and  whom,  by  the  way,  you  again  notice  favourably  in  that 
article.  The  photograph  which  you  have  condemned  was  a 
damaged  picture,  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tho 
importance  of  early  fixing  after  printing.  The  peculiarity 
to  notice  was,  that  the  impressions  first  printed*  upon  the 
sheet,  and  which  were,  consequently,  kept  the  longest  before 
fixing,  were  decidedly  inferior  in  vigour  and  brilliancy  to 
those  List,  executed  ujion  the  same  sheet.  Hoping  that  you 
will  insert  the  above,  I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently,     C.  1 . 

[We  regret  that,  owing  to  press  of  n 
to  insert  the  correction  which  our 
kindly  pointed  out.  The  notice  which  wo  wrote  on  the 
occasion  was  necessarily  hurried,  as  it  had  to  be  written  a 
few  hours  before  going  to  press.  We,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
were  quite  justified  in  making  the  remarks  we  did  make.  For 
all  that  wo  knew,  it  was  a  "  simple  first  attempt  of  a  novice  in 
this  art."  If  gentlemen  send  photographs  illustrative  of  any 
point  in  photography  to  be  inspected  at  the  Society's  rooms 
during  the  monthly  meetings,  they  ought  to  accompany  such 
pictures  with  description.  Or,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  at 
feast  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  see  that  the  matter  is 
attended  to.  There  were  many  present,  besides  ourselves, 
who  were  puzzled  at  the  picture,  and  who  were  at  a  kn  to 
conceive  the  object  of  its  exhibition.  Under  these  circum- 
stance*, the 
able.— Ed.] 

Iljwtograjjtric  jSofittits. 


Leeting  of  the  season  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
George-street  Hall ;  Mr.  Scott  Elliott,  of  Arkle- 
chair.    There  was  a  pretty  numerous  sttendniiec. 


The  first  meeting 
9th  inst.,  in 1 
ton,  in  the  _ 

The  chairman  intimated  that  they  had  secured  a  room  at  Mr. 
D.  Hay's  establishment,  where  their  annual  Exhibition  < 
open  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  they  hoped  to  get  i 
cient  subjects  to  fill  the  room.   He  then  adverted  to  the 
the  Society  had  sustained,  since  its  last  meeting,  in  I 
M.  Ivan  Szabo,  and  ho  suggested  that  tho  meeting  should  i 
on  the  minutes  its  deep  regret  at  the  occurrence,  which  had 
severed  from  them  a  most  distinguished  member.  The ! 
then  read  a  letter  showing  that  a  large  number  of  l 
positives  (the  property  of  M.  Szebo)  were  still  on  hi 
the  deceased  gentleman's  executors  desired  to  dispose  of 
The  secretary  also  stated  that  an  opportunity  offered  itsi 
any  members  of  the  Society  subscribing  towards  a 
erection  of  a  monument  to  M.  Saabo's  memory  which 
projected.   Mr.  Kinnear  then  exhibited 
new  process  of  printing  discovered  by  Mr. 
said  to  be  perfectly  permanent   He  also 
stereograms  from  prints  by  Mr.  Sang.    Mr.  Colin 
sent  some  new  pictures,  which  had  a  . 

these  he  would  hand  round  for  the 


of  a 
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1  l.o  member*.  Mr.  Moflat  exhibited  a  photograph  from  a  large 
drawing  done  by  the  usual  process  of  lithography,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  at  present  wu  a  secret.  It  wus  taken  from  an 
"auditory  print,*  but  the  process  was  not  that  of  cutting  out 
the  various  figures  and  placing  them  in  proper  positions,  but  it 
was  completed  on  some  scientific  principle,  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  explain.  Mr.  Moffat  then  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
an  Improved  Stereoscopic  Cabinet,  which  contained  fifty  slides ; 
and  by  movement  of  a  lever  the  slides  one  after  the  other 
were  rapidly  presented  in  the  stereoscope.  No  less  than  160 
Nlides  could  be  placed  in  the  cabinet,  which  had  several  drawers 
to  hold  them.  The  cabinet  was  inspected  by  the  n 
who  praised  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor.  There 
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mthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  School  of 
on  Thursday  evening,  28th  ultimo;  the  vice-president, 
Archibald  Bakr,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  pap«r  was  read  by 
William  Stewart,  Esq.,  School  of  Design,  on  "The  Artistic 
Qualities  of  Photographs."  In  demonstrating  the  qualities  of  a 
good  picture,  Mr.  Stewart  showed  how  defective  in  some  of 
these  qualities  a  photograph  must  necessarily  be.  Photography 
is  a  purely  mechanical  art.  The  photographer  must  take 
nature  as  he  finds  it.  He  has  not  always  the  power  of  choosing 
the  best  point  of  view,  nor  can  he  increase  the  artistic  effect  by 
altering  the  arrangement  of  objects  in  a  landscape,  or  by  intro- 
ducing fresh  object*.  The  art  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  for 
than  composing.  Much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious 
of  subject,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  possible  point  of 
Transcripts  of  near  objects,  such  as  rocks,  stumps  of 


trees,  or  architectural  subjects,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
camora,  and  it  is  here  photography  must  find  its  legitimate  field. 
The  sharpness  of  the  tracery  in  a  Gothic  window,  or  of  the 
detail  in  a  mass  of  rock,  or  the  bark  of  an  old  tree,  excites  our 
wonder  and  delight.  In  a  photograph,  on  the  other  hand, 
embracing  near  and  distant  objects,  it  Is  difficulty  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  preserve  the  necessary  harmony.  If  the  foreground  be 
distinct,  the  distance  will  V™l*MyJ*  tost  ^whUe  ^P""..^ 

ThePwant  of  sky  in  most  photograph*  is  also  a^very 
1  defect.  The  following  rules  of  composition,  which 
should  be  observed  in  taking  photograph*,  were  given  -.— (1.) 
A  picture  should  contain  variety  of  form,  and  broken  line,  as 
opposed  to  uniformity  of  shape,  and  continuity  of  lino.  (2.) 
There  should  be  an  object  or  group  of  object*  as  a  principal 
mass,  to  which  all  others  should  bo  subordinate ;  it  should  not 


be  in  the 


of  the  picture, 

'  not  join,  so  as  to 
(4.)  The  foregrot 
diagonal 


or 

a  continuous 
ind  should  be  pro- 
The  force  of  Mr. 

iples, 


of 

tractive  paper. 


olographic 


positives  nrro  neoa' 

DION  PROCESS. 

Dkar  Sir, — Many  people  *ocm  very  glad  that  you  are 
m  again  in  the  form  of  editor  of  the  "  Pho- 
tographic News,"  a  paper,  by-tbe-bye,  much  wanted, 
wj-'cially  in  its  chemistry,  dictionary,  and  its  catechism, 
which  id  the  very  thing  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  us 
photographers,  who  pour  on  the  collodion,  immerse,  expose, 
and  develop,  8cc,  because  we  are  told  to  do  so  in  some  cheap 
work  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  not  possessing  the 
slightest  information  as  to  how  or  why  the  beautiful  results 
follow  the  simple  application  of  the  several  liquids.  So,  as 
many  persons  are  glad  at  your  reappearance,  so  am  I,  not 
because  it  is  you,  but  because  of  the  good  paper  you  are 
editing,  to  which  I  wish  every  success ;  for  I  do  not  know 
you,  unless  you  are  the  latter  of  " 


Crookes'  nitrate  of 


have  done  some  nice  things 
care  about  trying  it,  as  I  had  a  great 


"•  which  is  a  1 


process  1 
1  did  not 
to  magnesia, 

never  having  seen  it  but  in  one  form,  when  a  small  boy- 
nasty  dry  stuff  they  culled  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  com- 
pelled me  take  at  certain  periods,  like  the  brimstone  and 
treacle  days  of  Dickens'  school  iu  Yorkshire.  But  perhaps 
you  may  want  to  know  who  I  am.  Well,  I  will  tell  you, 
I  am  a  native  of  Exeter,  consequently  a  "  Devonshire  damp- 
ling."  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  a  short-necked  creature, 
warranted  to  go  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  like  the  stopper  of 
a  collodion  bottle  in  the  sun  ;  no  such  thing.  I  am  slight 
and  ill-formed,  very  much  like  a  dry  bean  pod— crooked  and 
bent,  and  far  from  being  dumpling-like.  I  still  am,  sad 
ever  have  been,  very  restless— always  whore  I  was  not 
wanted ;  something  like  what  many  photographers  have  fotmd 
the  filmsof  collodion  to  be  when  practising  the  "  dry  processes  *' 
—everywhere  but  in  the  right  place.  Now  I  can  photograph 
a  little,  and  have  been  able  to  do  so  for  some  years.  I  com- 
menced when  very  small.  My  first  attempt  was  after  seeing 
my  sister  use  some  nitrate  of  silver  to  mark  linen  with ;  so 
having  watched  where  she  placed  the  bottle,  I  daubed  my 

rn  with  it,  and  stood  in  the  sunshine  watching  it  gradu- 
,  becoming  darker  and  still  darker;  iu  doing  which  I 
received  great  pleasure — but  for  doing  which  a  great  reward, 
for  father  used  active  means  in  the  bestowing  of  it.  Then  I 
had  a  camera  olscura,  and  some  bi- chroma te  of  potash. 
Oh !  how  I  watched  to  see  the  form  of  some  house  the  other 
side  of  the  street  on  my  paper,  after  several  hours'  exposure, 
and  how  happy  I  felt  if  a  faint  trace  remained  after  washing  : 
and  so  I  have  gone  on  ;  and  now  I  wish  to  give  you  a  few 
words  on  two  things  much  wanted.  The  first,  how  to  eon- 
vert  a  positive  into  a  negative,  and  the  second  about  dry 
collodion,  both  of  which  I  can  answer  for.  The  inclosed 
impressions  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  results  of  each. 

1.  To  Concert  a  Pimtive  into  a  Negative. — First 
moisten  the  plate  with  distilled  water;  then  set  the 
plate  on  a  level  stand;  pour  over  it  water,  1  ounce, 
tincture  of  iodine,  10  drops ;  let  remain  throe  to  five  minutes, 
until  the  positive,  when  the  solution  is  poured  off,  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour;  then  wash  well  with  rain-water ; 
pour  off  and  on,  in  bright  sunlight,  until  sufficiently  intense, 
a  mixture  of  1  ounce  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  If. 
drops  of  s  SO-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  then  well 
wish,  dry  gradually,  and  varnish.    I  have  tried  all  the 


thickening  processes  that  have  been  published,  but  I 
equal  to  the  above  for  certainty  of  results.   It  f 
mention  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  washing. 

2.  Dry  Collodion. — Much  nas  been,  and  is  being  said,  about 
Fothcrgul's  process.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  slow.  What 
we  want  is,  rapidity  of  action.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
introduce  figures  into  our  landscapes ;  for  a  figure  or  two, 
well  placed,  will  make  many  an  otherwise  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, a  gem.  I  have  taken  some  with  a  4-inch  f 
and  41  inch  focus  lens  on  a  plate,  86  hours  after  ] 
in  sunlight,  iu  35  seconds.  The  one  marked  No. 

!:  r  ier  of  the  left-hand  picture 

It  will  give  you  some  ides 
of  its  rapidity.  No.  2  is  the  same  length  of  exposure.  In 
the  right-hand  picture  you  will  perceive,  on  the  ground, 
indistinct  patches :  it  is  the  result  of  persons  passing  slowly 
or  standing  in  the  way.  No.  3  is  a  thickened  positive  of 
Lynmouth.  The  following  is  the  plan  I  have  pursued  for 
three  years  past.    First,  to  mako  collodion  fit  for  it, 

Ether      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...  5  drschm 

Alcohol    ...   8  do. 

Pyroxylins    5  f.rain. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    &  tin. 

Bromide      do.  ...      ...      ...      ...  1  do. 


you  will  perceive  the  figure  of  a  boy  who 
did  not  observe  him  at  the  time. 
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clear  portion ;  add,  whi'it  warm,  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of 
rommon  table  salt  well  dried  in  the  oven  ;  shake  it  occasion- 
ally far  two  or  throe  days.  The  object  of  the  salt  is,  to 
afaaorb  as  mneh  water  as  possible,  as  it  is  a  far  better  plan 
than  re-distilling  alcohol  from  potash.  When  clear  it  is  tit 
for  use,  although  it  improves  by  keeping.  Sensitise  as 
usual.  On  removing  from  the  bath,  well  wash,  as  on  this 
depends  the  keeping  quality.  I  shall  not  say  more  on  the 
advantage  of  well  washing,  as  so  many  have  shown  its 
necessity.  Place  on  a  pad  of  blotting  paper,  inclined 
against  the  dark  box,  film  aide  towards  the  place  it  rests 
against.  They  take  12  to  20  hours  drying ;  expose  and 
develop  with  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  I  have  kept 
then  eight  or  ten  days.  One  of  Die  vox. 


FORMULA  WANTED. 

Sin, — I  have  looked  anxiously  over  each  number  of  the 
••  News"  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  recipe  for  making  a  spirit 
varnish  that  could  be  used  without  hc&ting  tho  plate,  but  in 
vain. 

During  the  summer,  and  often  at  other  times,  I  find 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  best  of  fire  for  varnish  ;  and  I 
therefore  think,  that  could  s  spirit  varnish  be  made  that 
could  be  used  cold,  and  would  dry  rapidly,  tnm*pant»t  and 
hard,  s  boon  would  be  conferred,  especially  on  amateurs.  1 
have  experimented  in  thi*  direction  a  good  deal.  If  you 
pour  spirit  varnish  on  a  collodion  plate  without  heating  it 
sufficiently,  it  dries  a  dense  white  opaque  colour,  totally  un- 
fitted for  negatives.  True,  you  can  get  a  very  excellent 
varnish  which  can  be  used  cold,  dries  dear  and  hard,  and 
very  rapidly — benzol  and  gum  dammar ;  but  for  positms  it 
[>r«Si£sts  a  grave  defect,  inasmuch  as  the  solvent  of  much  of 
our  black  varnishes  is  turpentine  or  naphtha — which  reacts 
upon  the  benzol,  and  the  whites  consequently  sulf  t. 

Again,  I  have  prepared  chloroform  varnish,  which  can  be 
used  without  host,  dries  rapidly,  hard,  snd  clear;  but 
although  methylated  chloroform  can  be  got  for  2b.  6d.  per 
lb.,  it  w  only  the  one  half  in  bulk  compared  with  methylated 
fcpinta. 

Now,  air,  having  hurriedly  given  yon  somo  of  my  crude 
trials  after  perfection,  may  I  fondly  hope  that  some  of  your 
*Lle  correspondents,  failing  yourself,  will  be  able,  in  an  early 
number  of  the  "  News,"  to  furnish  a  recipe  for  a  spirit 
varnish  possessing  the  requisites  1  have  mentioned ? 

Lccius  Veritatus. 

[Several  excellent  recipes  for  spirit  varnishes  have  already 

3pearcd  in  our  columns.    We  are  afraid  that  the  problem 
which  our  correspondent  requires  the  solution  is  not  a  very 
easy  one ;  but  as  the  information  would  be  of  great  value,  and 
*  •  some  of  our  correspondent*  may  be  clever  in  such 
,  we  have  inserted  the  abovo  request.] 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  APPLYING  II EAT  TO  THE  SILVER 


Sn, — Your  correspondent,  "J.  W.  Whclau,"  at  vol.  i. 
p.  106,  has  given,  as  I  believe,  correctly,  the  first  part,  but 
the  first  part  only,  of  the  answer  to  your  question,  as  to  the 
wavy,  muddy-like  fines,  occurring  occasionally  on  a  collodion 
plate.  He  suggests  that  the  ether  accumulated  in  the  bath 
from  many  plate-dippings  is  the  cause,  and  that  tho  ether 
may  be  removed  by  applying  gentle  heat  to  the  argentine 
tolution. 

This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but,  in  my  practice  I  have 
"  it  to  go  very  far;  or,  in  other  words,  I  could 
i  with  a  bath  after  it  had  been 


ny  good 

to  corrected.  Why  ?  lor  a  long  time  I  did  not  know. 
For  although  the  acid  reaction  was  renewed  exactly  as  before, 
and  the  overdosing  of  the  bath  with  iodide,  by  the  frequent 
i :  u  -lipping,  was  ako  corrected  (by  adding  distilled  water, 
'  then  giving  more  nitrate  of  sUver),  still  the 


bath,  or  rather  the  collodion  plates  dipped  in  it,  wes  slow 
as  well  as  bad  in  action. 

What  was  tbo  reason  of  this?  Looking  at  the  bath 
formula,  that  immediately  suggested  that  some  of  the  alcohol 
must  have  evaporated,  together  with  the  ether,  when  the  heat 
was  applied  to  expel  tbo  latter.  Alcohol  was  accordingly 
added,  and  at  once  and  immediately  the  action  of  the  bath 
immensely  improved. 

1  tut,  as  to  how  much  alcohol  ought  to  be  added  after  each 
successive  re-heating  of  a  bath  in  frequent  use, — I  cannot 
give  good  advice. 

My  best  thanks  to  "S.  M."  and  yourself  for  hint*  on 
"  Fogging,"  at  vol.  i.  p.  95. 


*°ggu'&»  "a 
Edinburgh, 


NocoHhr  12,  18G3. 


C.  P.  S. 


OF  A  CAMERA  AS  A  MAOIC  L  ANTE  UN. 

Sin, — There  is  a  letter  in  your  last  number  on  tho  em- 
ployment of  the  camera  as  a  magic  lantern.  Your  corre- 
f pond'  'lit  has  fai'cd,  it  appears,  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
though  he  closely  followed  your  directions  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding number.  The  cause  of  his  failure,  as  you  state,  is 
undoubtedly  want  of  light.  If,  in  addition  to  the  ,;  bull's 
eye"  and  "concave"  reflector,  your  corrcsi»udont  were  to 
use,  not  a  common  argand  lamp,  but  an  argand  having  a  jet 
of  oxygen  gas  passing  through  its  centre,  and  a  small  ball  of 
lime  suspended  in  the  flame,  I  undertake  to  say  that  he 
would,  in  more  senses  than  one,  achieve  a  brilliant  tHccess. 

I  am  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  practical  details 
necensary  in  employing  the  above  mode  of  lighting  a  magic 
lantern  ;  and  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  solicit  the 
instruction  I  am  in  want  of.  It  would  be  a  gratification  if 
you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would  give  an  article  on 
the  subject;  and,  as  the  winter  evenings  are  now  with  as 
if  you  wouid  do  so  without  delay. 

As  to  tho  rrnente  which  Mich  a  lamp  involves,  it  is,  I 
believe,  but  slightly  greater  than  that  connected  with  au 
ordinary  lamp ;  and  even  if  otherwise,  three  or  four  photo- 
a  locality  might  unite  S.  £. 


GLASS  POSITIVES  IN'  LOCKETS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  J.  F.  M.,  at  vol.  i.  p.  107,  puts 
E.  M.  and  others  up  to  a  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  glaa  for  lockets  without  injuring  the  pictures;  but, 
at  the  same  time  he  necessitates  another  difficulty,  viz., 


cement),  the  size  of  the  holder,  and  cut  a  square  piece  out 
of  the  centre  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  glass  cut  for  the 
picture ;  place  this  in  the  carrier  in  front  of  the  glass  hold- 
ing the  prepared  piece,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  bo 
in  the  right  focus.  U.  W. 

Croydon. 

NON-REVERSED  GLASS  POSITIVE8. 

Sir,— Take  a  plate  of  glass,  the  size  of  the  plate  yon  aro 
going  to  use,  and  cement  a  small  piece  of  glass  upon  each 
corner.  Then  put  the  sensitive  plate,  collodion  side  upper- 
most, into  the  dark  slide ;  place  the  plate  with  the  pieces  of 
glass  on  the  corners  upon  it;  put  down  the  shutter, ^and 

glass  plate.    J.  S. 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Tomno  Glass  Transparencies. — H.  ft  JV.  objects  to  tho 
colour  which  glaiu  transparencies  usually  have  when  printed  by 
the  eollodio-albumen  or  Kothergill's  process,  and  wishes  to  know 
how  the  colour  can  be  improved.  Make  a  solution  containing 
a  few  grain*  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  or  a  few  drops  of  tulphido 
of  ammonium  to  tho  mini  e  of  water;  pour  this  on  and  oil'  tho 
wet  plate  (just  after  fixing  and  washing),  snd  the  tint  will 
quickly  Changs  to  a  rich  dark  colour.   The  operation  should  lo 
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rsov.  is.  turn. 


jorformed  in  a  good  light,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
close  at  hand,  so  that  the  execs,*  of  sulphide  may  be  washed  otf 
as  soon  ax  the  desired  tint  is  reached.  After  washing,  dry  the 
plate  as  UhUiil. 

Micao-piloToORAPHY. — Rottka  inquires  how  the  small  pho- 
tographs aro  produced  which  appear  but  a  spot  to  the  naked 
eye,  but,  wheu  viewed  through  a  microscope,  are  seen  to  bo 

terfect  pictures.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  production  of  this 
iud  of  picture  are,  a  good  compound  microscojie,  and  a  collodion 
giving  a  perfectly  structureless  film  under  a  high  magnifying 
power.  Incline  the  body  of  the  microscope  until  it  points 
horizontally,  and  place  it  at  one  end  of  a  stout*  Arm  table,  the 
object-glass  pointing  outwards ;  remove  the  eye-piece,  and  allow 
the  open  tube  of  the  microscope  to  point  along  the  table. 
Exactly  opposite,  and  about  3  or  4  feet  off,  arrange  the  negative 
on  a  frame,  so  that  its  centre  shall  be  in  a  ltuo  with  the  axis  of 
the  instrument.  Remove  the  stage,  and,  in  its  stead,  arrange  a 
frame  of  wood,  with  silver  or  glass  comers  for  holding  the 
focussing  glass,  or  collodion  plate,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  spring, 
the  ground  surface  of  the  focussing  glass,  and  the  sensitive  surface 
of  the  glass  plate,  will  always  be  pushed  up  to  the  same  plane. 
Place  a  powerful  lamp  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  negative, 
and  arrongo  a  bull's-eye  condenser  so  that  a  uniform  brilliant 
light  is  thrown  on  the  negative.  This  is  best  managed  by 
placing  a  sheet  of  {taper  temporarily  in  place  of  tho  negative, 
and  adjusting  the  relative  distances  of  lamp  and  condenser  until 
tho  paper  is  uniformly  illuminated  to  the  required  size ;  then 
insert  the  negative,  and  having  screwed  an  inch  object-glass  on 
to  the  instrument,  move  it  to  and  fro  by  means  of  the  coarse 
adjustment  until  an  extremely  diminutive  image  of  the  nega- 
tive ia  apparent  sharply  defined  on  the  focussing  glass.  The 
focussing  should  be  performed  with  a  magnifying  gloss,  and 
when  the  best  optical  focus  is  obtained  the  real  chemical  focus 
should  be  arrived  at  by  increasitig  the  distance  between  the 
sensitive  surface  and  the  object-glass,  by  means  of  the  fine 
adjustment,  and  taking  several  pictures  at  different  distance* 
until  the  position  is  ascertained,  which  yields  the  sharpest 
results ;  that  position  once  ascertained,  a  mark  should  bo  niado 
so  that  the  exact  spot  can  be  at  once  ascertained.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  tho  above  alterations  are  for  distances  not 
exceeding  a  few  thousandths  of  an  ineh,  so  the  greatest  care 
n  ill  be  required  not  to  overshoot  the  mark.  Tho  position  of 
tho  lnr^'e  negatives  must  not  bo  altered,  as  tho  adjustment  of 
the  focus  would  thereby  be  deranged ;  but,  of  course,  any  other 
negatives  can  be  substituted, provided  they  arc  placed  at  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  instrument.  Tho  best  glasses 
whereon  to  take  the  pictures  are  those  which  are  prepared  for 
microscopic  slides,  made  of  the  best  thin  plate  with  their  edges 
ground  smooth.  Some  discs  of  thin  microscopic  glass  should 
also  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  cemented  with  Canada 
balsam  over  the  finished  picture  in  order  to  preserve  it.  The 
great  difficulty  in  these  operations  is  tho  collodion :  it  should  bo 
rather  tlun  and  feebly  iodised,  and,  of  course,  perfectly  struc- 
tureless ;  and  any  of  our  corresi>ondcnts  who  can  instruct  us  in 
tho  way  of  preparing  a  collodion  which  will  admit  of  the  image 
being  examined  with  a  compound  microscope  without  showing 
a  granular  appearance  or  reticulation,  will  confer  a  boon,  not 
only  on  ns,  but  on  all  persons  engaged  in  tho  art.  Tho  other 
baths  and  solutions  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  negative 
process, 

ExcACSTic  fob  Positive  Pbtnts. — S.  W.  wishes  to  know 
if  a  slight  gloss  and  vigour  can  be  given  to  positives  on  unalbu- 
menised  paper  by  any  after-treatment.  S.  W.  objects,  however, 
to  that  glazed  wit  h  albumen  as  being  ntlgmr.  We  have  employed 
the  following  plan  with  advantage  when  mounting  prints  on  plain 
paper  :  -Make  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  of  white  wax  and  6  ounces 
of  Venice  turpentine ;  add  to  this  sufficient  spirits  of  turpentine 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  Mount  tho  proofs  on  a 
piece  of  card,  and  when  quite  dry  rub  tho  above  mixture  over 
the  surface  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  the  pictures  will  be  seen  to 
be  much  improved,  and  the  shadows  will  appear  more  vigorous, 
whilst  a  softer  tone  will  be  communicated  to  the  whole  picture. 

FBI JfTlNO  FROM  A  C BACKED  N  EOATIVB. — P.  William*  has  a 

valuable  negative  which,  owingto  its  having  been  screwed  too  tight 
in  the  pressure  frame,  has  a  crack  running  about  halfway  across 
the  figure.  On  printing  from  this  the  crack  is  reproduced,  with 
exaggerated  distinctness,  as  a  broad,  white  line  edged  with  black. 
This  evil  can  be  remedied  in  great  measure  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
fine  white  paper  ouUide  the  pressure  frame  close  to  the  glass.  Tho 


diffusion  which  this  causes  to  the  light  prevents  a  shadow  being 
thrown  from  the  crack  in  the  negative  on  to  tho  prepared  paper. 

To  Keep  Positive  Developing  Solvtiox.— J  8.  The 
positive  developing  solution,  for  which  the  formula  was  given  at 
vol.  i.  p.  12,  will  keep  good  for  six  months,  or  more,  if  the  stock 
bottle  is  not  opened  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  Tho 
bottle  should  be  kept  well  closed  and  turned  upside  down, 
resting  on  the  cork  so  that  no  air  can  get  in. 

CoPYrxo  Cameua. — A  Subtcriber.  The  dimensions  of  a 
copying  camera  entirely  depend  upon  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  rou  wish  to  employ ;  that  being  known,  a  few  experiments, 
aided*  by  a  geometrical  diagram,  will  at  once  give  you  the 
information  wanted.  If  you  use  a  portrait  lens  the  front  of  it 
should  be  turned  tovardi  the  negative,  if  it  is  to  be  reduced  ; 
but  away  from  it  if  it  is  to  be  magnified.  The  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  picture  to  be  copied,  or  between  the  lens  and 
focussing  glass,  may  vary  from  the  focal  length  of  tho  lens  to 
infinity,  according  to  the  size  of  the  reproduction  required  :  the 
nearer  tho  lens  is  to  one  the  further  must  the  other  be  removed. 


TO 


Pomier, 


Hi 

Water,  and  C 
iWoar*.  and  teilt  form  a  < 
fh  of  (St  art. 

exposure.  NY  have  wrn  mine  t nimbly  good 
cm,  a*  mentioned  in  mir  lut  number. 

as  a  fun  statement  of 


E.  8 


nvmtrrr.    Thry  teiH  imrluJt 
fat  hwu  on  Ike  llarmonp  oj 
trtatut  on  thii  imporbmt  brrt 
W.  D.  B.— Your  fault  1*  over 
prints  by  Mr.  Mi  (  'raw  '.<  pro. 
Dakktk.— We  cannot  answer 
your  diirieulile*,  anil  we  wuJ  kelp  you ;  bat  we  < 
your  difficulties  n«t  for  you. 
B.  Positive.— Your  bath  was  not  made  with  good  chemicals.    Your  Ik-*. 
plan  will  be  to  reduce  the  silver  ftom  It,  and  make  another  bath.  An 
achromatic  ineu'wun  lent  it  the  moot  proper  kind  for  landscape  purpose*. 
4.  No.    S.  The  developing  solution  is  wrong.   «.  SlUer  to  face  the  north. 
PAUL  Par.— 1.  One  to  Are  guineas  per  pair.  ■/  good.     1.  They  would  he 
admitted,  If  worthy  of  a  pUee,  even  though  you  are  not  a  member.    ».  We 
fancy  the  collodion  ta  in  fault   Try  another  sample,  and.  If  that  acts  the 
same,  make  a  freab  bath.    4.  It  need  not  he  re-iodised,  but  will  not  be  quite 
•o  sensitive  as  at  tint ;  It  will,  however,  do  well  for  out-door  work.  We 
sluu\l  he  very  pleased  to  ace  your  pictures. 
J.  8. — We  have  not  been  very  successful  with  Ihe  varnish  described  by  Nit. 
81L,  P.  71,  but  have  obtained  better  results  by  following  Use  plan  recom- 
mended by  Sphyux,  at  p.  106,    Wc  wish  we  could  Inf.mn  our  correspondent 
^hnw  tbe  excellent and  durable  varnish  made  by  Soehnpe  I'r)  -rrnu  pn-psrM. 

with  bad  pyroxyline- 

H,— The  experiments  you  wish  us  to  undertake  respecting  the  samples 


you  \ 

of  paper,  would  occupy  far  too  much  of  our  time  for  a*  to 

Information  ia  Intended  only  for  our  correspondent's  I 
A  K..M i  -t  Mas.— t  Try  the  process  in  voL  L  p.  SS.   i.  The  exciting  bath 

for  positive  albunienLsed  fuper  always  gets  discoloured;  it  may  be  used 

until  almost  as  dark  as  port  wine,  then  decolorise  It  by  shaking  up"  with  pure 

kaolin.   4.  Pace  downward*.   4.  Use  giaeUL    Ucaufby  •  la  loss  pare,  U  of 

uncertain  strength,  and  costs  almost  as  much. 
Disk.—].  The  collodion  Is  not  iodised  sufficiently ;  the  bath  Is  all  right.    1.  See 

voL  L  p.  87. 

Slurs X. — It  would  ha  Invidious  on  our  part  to  recommend  any  particular 
eol'odlon.   Try  the  new  collodion  advertised  In  this  numW. 

Bavkx—  The  hook  is  not  yet  written  thai  we  could  conscientiously  pi  ace  luto 
a  beginner'*  hands,  as  containing  all  the  Information,  and  no  more,  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  good  photographer.  We  quite  agree  with  you  that, 
were  ft  possible  to  have  the  "  Photographic  News"  to  the  year  ls<»  of 
anct  on  our  tables,  wc  should  want  no  other  book  o  i  photugrapby.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  watt  a  yesr  or  two  fur  such  a  glorious  consummation  t 

T.  T.—  lie  are  the  best  Judaea  of  how  much  Infatuation  it  1*  advisable  to  place 
nt  the  Undent's  hands  each  week. 

J.  1>.  WATcnarr.-tknd  an  address,  and  we  will  communicate  with  yon. 

0.  A.  IL-We  have  Iteard  of  such  a  result  after  using  very  Impure  nitrate  of 
silver  In  the  hath;  but  the  true  cause  Is  not 
with  pure  nitrate. 

Cncxtctis, — Tbe  proposed  alteration  will  make  a  i 

J.  8. — Use  a  copying  earner 

W.  II.  W.— We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  Has  your  bath  too  much 
alcohol  in  it  ?  that  is  the  only  suggestion  we  can  offer. 

Vou>  Nnscsa*.— Send  an  address,  and  we  will  communicate  with  yon. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks: — Lena.— B.  P.— J.  K. — A  Painter.— 
X.  Y.  Z. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  I*  either  aurh  as  we 
are  suable  to  give,  or  It  has  ap|>eared  in  recent  number*  of  Uie  "  Pnoro- 


I  be  addressed  to  Mr.  I 


I  Otilpin.  Ia  Hello  Sauvage  Yard.  Pri 
o  Uie  office,  should  be  marked  - 1 


private." 


•sent,  or  trt^  Elegant  Birthday  flirt 


to  a  Lady,  "  Thb  La  him'  T*ka*cbt,"  Vol*. 
They  form  beautiful  volumes  for  the  drawing-room  table.  I"-»ch  volume  de- 
tain* about  \M  Illustration*.  Price.  In  handsome  cloth,  7s.  6.1  each;  gilt 
edge*.  8*.  «d. ;  or  the  two  volumes  bound  in  one  for  lis.,  or  gilt  edge*,  lis. — 
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We  fed  it  due  to  the  character  of  this  Journal,  aa  veil  a* 
to  those  gentlemen  who  honour  us  with  their  support,  to 
oifiT  «om«  remarks  on  au  article  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  tht  toi-duanl  official  organ  of  the  Photographic 
Society ;  an  article  not  leas  remarkable  for  its  style— or  rather 
for  its  want  of  style,  and  the  absence  of  logical  reasoning — 
than  for  the  unfounded  insinuations  which  it  contains.  We  do 
not  complain  of  it  on  the  score  of  the  literary  ability— or, 
I  .chaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  on  the  want  of 
it— <hsplaved  in  its  composition,  nor  of  its  illogical  reason- 
ing. That  is  an  affair  with  which  we  hare  no  concern. 
Wc  hare  only  to  deal  with  tho  insinuations  it  has 
levelled  against  us.  The  article  in  question  states  "  that 
uu  tubers  complain  that  notes  of  their  communications,  more 
,  are  taken  without  their  consent,  and  printed 
i."  To  the  first  part  of  this  charge  we 
reply  by  a  flat  contradiction.  Our  own  reporter  was  present ; 
and  we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  report 
vaa  substantially  a  fair  and  correct  report.  In  further 
l>roof  of  this,  we  may  add  that  not  a  single  complaint  has 
reached  ua  from  any  gentleman  who  was  present  at  tlie 
nesting.  Moreover,  we  have  another  proof  to  offer  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  charge  is,  equally  with  the  former,  as 
unfounded  aa  it  is  malicious. 

At  tho  meeting  in  question,  the  only  paper  read  was  that 
by  Mr.  Traer,  oil  "  The  Photographic  Delineation  of  Micro- 
scopic Objects  "  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  our 
reporter  waited  on  Mr.  Traer,  and  requested  him  to  allow 
him  to  copy  his  paper— a  request  with  which  Mr.  Traer, 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  and  the  liberality  which 
ikaaliy  characterises  bdeutLfic  men,  complied.  The  report, 
therefore,  which  we  published  was  a  literal  transcript  of 
that  paper.   So  much  for  this  part  of  the  article ! 

The  most  extraordinary  part,  however,  of  this  very  ex- 
traordinary production,  which  the  Council  has  thought  fit  to 
publish,  is  the  assertion  that  they  are  "  eager  for  publicity ;" 
aLtl  in  the  same  breath  the  declaration  that  the  Society  is  its 
own  reporter  " — a  declaration  which,  if  it  means  anything  at 
aD,  means  that  it  alone  has  the  right  to  publish  reports  of  its 
proceedings  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  two  state- 
uitnta.  If  the  Council  is  really  desirous  that  the  greatest 
stmount  of  publicity  should  be  obtained  for  its  proceedings, 
why  does  it  complain  because  "The  Photographic 
Nkws"'  anticipated  Uie  report  in  its  own  organ?  Surely, 
if  anything  is  said  at  these  meetings  with  which  it  is  desirable 
that  photographers  should  be  made  acquainted,  this  object 
is  better  attained  by  its  publication  in  a  Journal  which  is 
read  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than 
by  iu  being  couliued  to  the  pages  of  one  that  is  little 
more  than  an  organ  for  a  very  teUct  circle  of  readers !  Does 
the  Council  imagine  that  the  circulation  of  "  The  Photo- 
graphic Nkws  "  is  as  limited  as  that  of  its  own  special 
organ '(  If  it  does,  it  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
"  Taut  Photoobaphic  News  "  numbers  its  readers  by  tens  of 

which,  considering 


its  eager  desire  for  publicity,  the  Council  will,  no  doubt,  be 
exceedingly  gratified. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  Council  that  the  greatest  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  is  a 
mere  pretence,  their  real  desire  being  to  impede  the  increas- 
ing circulation  of  this  Journal— a  task  which  it  is  as  far 
beyond  their  power  to  accomplish  as  we  believe  it  to  be  dis- 
tant from  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  could  have  any  other  feeling  than 
satisfaction  at  seeing  their  remarks  published  in  a  paper 
which  circulates  not  only  in  England,  in  India,  and  in 
every  English  colony,  but  also  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent,  where  it  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  pho- 
tographic matters — a  circumstance  which,  however  natter- 
ing, we  should  ^scarcely  hare  thought  of  mentioning, 
but  for  the  unwarrantable  attack  which  has  been  made 
upon  ua. 

Agaiu,  we  may  well  ask,  what  interest  can  we  be  supposed 
to  liave  in  the  publication  of  these  reports,  beyond  the  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  members  of  the  Society  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  from  any  exjieetatiou  that  we  shall  thereby  increase  the 
circulation  of  this  Journal  that  we  give  them  publicity ;  and, 
so  far  as  advantage  to  ourselves  is  concerned,  we  might  well 
be  content  to  leave  them  entombed  in  the  pages  of  that 
journal,  which  depends  for  its  continued  existence  on  its 
being  the  chosen  receptacle  for  all  tho  desultory  conversation 
indulged  in  by  a  few  garrulous  members  at  their  meet- 
ings. We  trust  that  our  real  motive  is  obvious  to  every 
impartial  and  honest  man.  It  is  simply  the  anxiety 
we  feel  that  every  photographer,  who  has  devoted  montlis 
or  years  of  labour  to  the  study  of  some  particular 


ject  connected  with  Photography,  should  receive,  in  the 
increased  respect  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the  art, 
the  reward  due  to  his  exertions.  Take  the  case  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  paper  lias  fciven  rise  to  this  ebullition  of  wrath  on 
the  part  of  the  Council.  He  has  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
study  of  the  best  method  of  reproducing  mcro$copk 
objecU  by  means  of  Photography.  He  devoted  some  time 
to  the  preparation  of  the  paper;  and  then  took  the  ad- 
ditional trouble  to  read  it — and  to  what  end  ?  Where  would 
have  been  his  reward  if  the  paper  had  been  buried  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal  which  not  one  in  five  of  those  who 
receive  it  ever  reads ;  whereas  it  has  now  been  read  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  England,  and  wherever  the  English 
language  is  understood? 

We  have  now  done  with  the  matter  as  far  as  we  alone  am 
concerned,  but  we  have  still  to  advert  to  a  »'  resolution  "  to 
which  the  article  we  have  animadverted  upon  may  be  con- 
sidered the  preamble ;  it  runs  thus — ' '  Complaints  having  been 
made  that  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Society  appear  in 
other  journals ' '  (this  is  untrue,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue; 
the  paper  appeared  in  the  "  Photographic  News  "  alone) 
in  the  Society's  journal,  it  is  re- 
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solved,  that  the  secretary  bo  directed  to  request  the  pro- 
prietor* to  desist  from  such  publication." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  Society  is  a  private 
one,  and  that  the  speeches  delivered  at  their  meeting  should 
be  as  sacred  from  publication  as  though  they  were  uttered 
in  one's  own  houBe.  Now  the  Council  expressly  stabs  that 
the  Society  is  n  public  body ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
announced  its  determination  to  take  legal  proceedings  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  communications  referred  to 
in  the  resolution.  Such  a  threat  is,  of  course  a  mere  brutum 
fulmen.  Without  stopping  to  discus*  here  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  case,  which  will  have  proper  attention  at  the  proper 
time,  wo  may  merely  state  that  we  presume  that  the  moot- 
ing of  a  public  body  must,  necessarily,  be  a  public  meeting; 
and  as  such  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  report  its  proceedings 
in  as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  we  think  they  deserve. 
Ab,  however,  we  have  not  yet  received  the  request  with 
which,  in  accordance  with  this  remarkable  resolution,  we 
were  to  lutve  baen  favoured,  we  can  only  conclude  tliat 
discretion  may  have  suggested  itself  as  the  better  part  of 
valour. 

We  regret  that  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
whose  united  wisdom  led  them  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
above  dignified  resolution,  are  not  appended  to  it.  Wc  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  its  members  generally,  with 
one  or  two  notorious  exceptions,  would  have  resisted,  liad 
they  been  present,  such  a  paltry  and  futile  attempt  to  injure 
this  Journal. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  assure  those}  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  who  honour  us  with  their  support, 
that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  threats  from  giving  imme- 
diate reports  of  proceedings  that  may  take  place  at  the 
Society's  meetings,  and  which  we  may  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the 
News." 


PRINTING    IN  CARBON. 

Thk  French  Photographic  Society  will  have  no  easy  task 
to  perform,  when  the  day  arrives,  for  awarding  the  prise 
offered  by  the  Duke  de  I  <uynes  for  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  printing  photographs  in  carbon.  It  is  at 
present  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  what  will  be 
the  number  of  claimants  for  this  prize ;  but  we  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  be  so  numerous  that,  if  they  felt 
disposed  for  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June,  they  might  make  it  profitable  for  the  "Great 
Eastern  "—or  "  Leviathan  "—which  is  it  ?  to  take  them  to 
Boulogne  altogether,  and  wait  to  bring  them  back  again. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  considering  all  that  hasbecn 
written  on  the  subject,  any  photographer,  possessing  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry,  could  not  hit  upon  Bomeplan 
of  printing  photographs  which  should  be  more  or  less  a 
carbon  process.  We  are  ourselves  but  young,  though,  of  so 
goodly  a  growth,  that  we  might  well  bo  esteemed  the  senior 
of  our  contemporaries — and  therefore  have  had  but  little  to 
say  on  the  subject.  We  will  now,  however,  give  a  brief 
analysis  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  carbon  process : 
and  if,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  and  what  we  have 
written  previously,  our  readers  cannot  discover  how  to  apply 
it,  we  imagine  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

For  very  many  years  pit  photographers  have  beeu  aware, 
that  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  gelatine  is 
sensitive  to  light,  and  this  knowledge  has  been  rendered 
available  in  most  of  the  processes  of  photo- lithography ;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  this  suggested  the  possibility  of  its 
being  modified,  so  as  to  be  made  available  in  the  printing  of 
positives;  hence,  finely  divided  carbon  was  mixed  with 
the  bichromate  of  potassa  and  gelatine,  and  not  only  carbon 
but  various  other  pigments  have  been  tried,  with  results 
which  may  be  best  described  as  more  or  las  unsatisfactory. 
Still  they  were  pictures,  even  if  they  were  not  very  good 
s;  and  we  entertain  very  little  doubt  that  any  photo- 


I  grapher,  who  has  time  at  bis  disposal  for  experiments,  might 
|  improve  the  process  so  far  as  to  make  it  useful. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  subscription  open  to 

Eurchase  the  process  of  carbon  printing,  the  secret  of  which 
elongs  to  Mr.  Pouncy.  This  gentleman  announced  kis 
discovery  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  on  the  fifth  of  March 
last.  The  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  his  communication 
was  received  would  have  been  laughable,  but  for  the  import- 
ance of  the  discovery  to  which  it  referred.  It  prophesied 
that,  "  the  abominable  process  at  present  employed  will  be 
swept  away,  and  superseded  by  another,  which  will  satisfy 
both  artist  and  chemist ; "  and  then,  as  if  conscious  tliat  this 
high-flown  enthusiasm  was  rather  ridiculous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  added — "  Our  readers  may  smile  at  these 
predictions,  and  think  us  rather  too  enthusiastic  ;  but,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  the  practical 
character  of  our  suggestions,  and  assign  three  months  as  the 
probable  date  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  now  com- 
mitted to  print."  Our  contemporary  affords  another  instance 
of  the  danger,  when  prophesying,  of  committing  one's  self 
to  figures.  Since  this  daring  prophecy  was  uttered  nearly 
eight  months  have  elapsed,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  realised. 
We  are,  however,  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  we  sUll 
not  wait  for  it  much  longer.  Mr.  Pouncy  is  described  as 
a  man  who  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  the  public  the  beneft  t 
of  bis  discovery ;  but  our  contemporary  was  too  energetic 
and  philanthropic  to  suffer  any  such  obstacle  to  shut  out 
the  public  from  the  advantages  opened  up  to  it  by  this  dis- 
covery :  it  therefore  proposed  to  purchase  Mr.  Pouncy 's 
secret,  (which  he  offered  to  communicate  for  £50,)  and  to  raise 
the  means  through  a  shilling  subscription.  Yet,  so  little  did 
the  mass  of  photographers  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
process  (which  was  to  save  them  we  don't  know  how  many 
pounds  a  year  in  nitrate  of  silver  alone),  that  the  subscription, 
after  dragging  along  for  months,  only  numbered  300  sub- 
scribers. At  this  stage  of  the  affair,  our  contemporary 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pouncy  to  make  op  the 
difference  between  the  amount  subscribed  and  the  £50,  and 
to  trust  to  sulsequent  events  for  recovering  the  amount 
advanced.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
municate the  process  was  by  means  of  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  each  subscriber,  together  with  a 
license  to  print;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  when  our 
contemporary  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  secret,  he  dis- 
covered, that  it  so  closely  resembled  two  process 
letters  patent  had  been  taken  out  that  it  was  unsafe  to  \ 
licenses.  The  process  of  Mr.  Pouncy  is  thus 
the  specification  lodged  by  him  : — 

"This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvement';  in  producing 
photographic  pictures  on  paper  and  other  surfaces.  The  Mir  fare 
has  usually  beeu  prepared  with  substances  which,  when  acted 
on  by  light  in  the  process  of  producing  the  picture,  are  chemi- 
cally acted  on  so  aa  to  produce  (either  immediately,  or  when 
other  substances  are  applied  afterwards  to  the  surface)  the 
colouring  matter  or  substance  in  which  the  picture  is  formed. 
Now,  according  to  my  invention,  I  prepare  the  paper,  or  other 
surface,  for  having  the  picture  produced  on  it,  by  applying  over 
its  whole  surface  the  colouring  matter  which  "is  to  form  tfw 
picture,  and,  together  with  this  colouring  matter,  is  applied  a 
substance  which  is  acted  on  bv  the  light.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  proceed  when  printing  positive  picture*  on 
paper  from  negative  pictures: — I  coat  the  paper,  or  surface, 
which  is  to  receive  the  picture,  with  a  compoaitiou  of  vegetable 
carbon,  gum-arabic,  and  bichromate  of  potash  ;  and  on  lo  this 
prepared  surface  I  place  the  negative  picture,  and  expose  it  to 
the  light  in  the  usual  way :  afterward*,  the  surface  is  washed 
with  water,  which  dissolves  the  composition  at  the  parts  on 
which  the  light  has  not  acted,  but  fails  to  affect  those  i*rt*  of 
the  surface  on  which  the  light  has  acted ;  consequently,  on  I 
parts  of  the  surface,  the  colouriug  matter  remains  in  the  i 
in  which  it  was  applied,  having  experienced  no  < 
Sometimes,  for  the  vegetable  carbon,  I  sT 
other  colouring  matter  may  be  employed.' 

It  is  affirmed  by  our  contemporary  that  this  process  is 
not  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Pouncy'  protwees  to  sdl ;  but-, 
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if  it  it  not,  we  imagine  that  the  difference  is  immaterial.  In 
fact,  the  position  which  Mr.  Pouncy  has  assumed  appears 
to  us  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  horse-taming  Mr. 
Rarey — he  has  first  published  his  process,  and  then,  without 
acknowledging  this,  he  has  asked  the  public  to  buy  the 
"secret." 

The  two  processes  referred  to  above  are  those  of  M.  de 
Beauregard  and  M.  Poitevin.  The  process  of  the  former 
consists  in  coating  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  in  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
gelatine  or  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved,  and,  when  dry, 
the  gelatinous  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  colouring  matter, 
such  as  blacklead.  M.  do  Beauregard  also  claims  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  employment  of  other  methods  of  accom- 
plishing similar  results.  With  respect  to  Poitevin's  process 
(not  that  wc  described  in  a  previous  number),  the  specifica- 
tion is  so  vague,  that  it  may  be  precisely  the  same  as  M. 


Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time— the  next  reference 
to  the  process  being  simply  to  inform  us  that  Mr.  Pouncy 
had  not  been  idle— that  he  had  greatly  improved  his  process 
—but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  publish  it  until  after  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes  had  been  awarded.  A 
fortnight  later  we  are  rather  abruptly  informed  that  the 
subscription  list  is  now  open,  but  this  time  £  100  is  the  sum 
required  to  purchase  the  secret ;  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  believe  that  nearly  the  whole  of  that  sum  has  been  sub- 
scribed. Whether  the  subscribers  will  be  found  to  pay  up 
their  subscriptions  as  readily  as  they  promised  them,  is  another 
matter.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
if  Mr.  Pouncy 's  process  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  described, 
that  he  would  have  gained  five  times  the  sum  above  men- 
tioned if  he  had  published  it  first,  and  trusted  to  photo- 
graphers to  raise  a  subscription  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble 
afterwards.  As  it  is,  the  begging  letter  style  in  which 
have  been  worried  for  subscriptions,  has 
:  as  to  the  value  of  the  discovery. 


QUESTIONABLE  SUBJECTS  FOB  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Is  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  we  noticed  a  stereoscopic 
slide,  published  under  the  attractive  title  of  the  M  Skeletons' 
Carouse,"  which  was  not  only  revolting  as  far  as  the  dese- 
cration of  human  skeletons  goes,  but  wru  positively  dis- 
gusting as  beheld  in  the  stereoscope,  which  of  course  added 
much  more  to  the  ghastly  effect  of  the  whole  picture.  We 
lave  often  pondered  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  degraded 
state  of  stereoscopic  illustration,  and  are  again  induced  to 
revert  to  the  subject,  because  we  feel  that  not  only  do  tho 
awse  of  Photography  and  the  claims  of  Art  demand  it,  but, 
»e  are  ashamed  to  add,  decency  calls  for  it.  Wo  observe  with 
regret  that  there  is  every  day  a  more  perceptiblo  tendency  to  de- 
base that  really  useful  and  instructive  instrument,  the  stereo- 
scope, not  only  by  the  production  of  tasteless  and  insipid  com- 
positions, but  of  positively  improper  pictures ;  and  from  the  in- 
crease and  variety  which  almost  daily  present  themselves  in 
the  shop  windows  of  even  respectable  traders,  it  is  evident 
that  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  on  the  increase. 
The  enormous  run  which  silly  "Christenings,"  sentimental 
"Weddings,"  and  namby-pamby  "Broken  Vows,"  have, 
is  really  astonishing.  If  the  subject,  however,  be  carefully 
«udied,  there  will  be  found  to  1*  a  reason  for  it  all ;  and 
the  one  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  this,  that  tho  stereo- 
scope is  "the  poor  man's  picture  gallery,"  and  that 
owing  to  the  present  comparative  cheapness  of  the  instru- 
ment, many  who  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  have  felt 
Rich  a  pleasure  in  beholding  objects  stand  out  in  relief, 
"■at  they  have  become  enamoured  of  anything  stereo- 
scopic, and  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  something  which 
should  present  the  same  novelty,  they  have  not  cared  to  be 
over  particular  in  the  selection  of  subjects ;  and  as  weddings 
sod  that  class  of  composition  have  appealed  to  the  senti- 
mental feelings  of  the  young-lady  portion  of  the  public,  there 
ha  arisen  a  great  demand  For  that  class  of  picture. 


The  composers,  having  exhausted  all  their  ingenuity  in 
discovering  new  subjects  of  this  class,  at  length  turned  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  another  class  of  picture.  The 
specimens  exhibited  were  at  first  so  mild,  that  it  would  have 
appeared  straightlaced  to  have  objected  to  them ;  then  by 
degrees  they  became  more  and  more  vitiated,  and  now  they 
have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  impropriety  which  calls  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  police  authorities.  There  is  nothing  so  pal- 
pable in  these  slides  as  tho  fact  that  they,  like  the  Pindaric 
razors,  are  made  "  to  sell ;"  but  there  is  this  consolation, 
in  addition  to  the  almost  certain  fact  that  the  demand  must 
surely  fall  off,  that  tho  slides  bo  printed  will  fade ;  so  that 
what  was  once  a  stupid  or  improper  picture  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  something  infinitely  better — a  slide  of 
white  paper. 

Although  we  may  be  called  "  ill-tempered,"  we  nevertheless 
persist  in  tho  opinion  that  composition  is  scarcely  applicable 
to  photography.  The  perpetrators  of  these  stereograms  of 
course  are  opposed  to  this,  inasmuch  as  stereographic  com- 
position enables  them  to  produce  pictures  which  stand  out  in 
relief;  but  in  any  case,  no  one  will,  we  presume,  deny 
that  composition  is  the  most  difficult  department  of  photo- 
graphy ;  and  does  it  not  therefore  follow  that  it  should  only 
be  practised  by  those  who  have  a  true  artistic  feeling  ?  Now, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  leading  compositive  pho- 
tographers— Rejlander,  Robinson,  and  others — seldom  at- 
tempt (as  far  as  we  know)  the  composition  of  a  stereogram? 
Afirtiori,  then,  is  it  not  tho  height  of  absurdity  for  men 
who  have  not  the  least  sentiment  or  poetry  about  them  to 
attempt  to  illustrate  either  an  incident  or  compose  a  picture? 
If  these  would-be  artists  wish  to  display  their  cleverness,  * 
why  not  turn  their  attention  to  the  hundreds  of  other  sub-  1 
jects  which  might  be  mechanically  done,  and  leave  that  de-  V1 
partment,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most 
difficult,  for  those  who  can  do  it  ? 

Our  more  particular  object  in  this  article  is  to  call  upon 
all  who  deserve  the  name  of  photographers  to  take  some  p 
means  to  put  down  the  publication  of  improper  pictures — that 
class  which  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  "  Hoi  v  well-htreet 
revived."   Lord  Campbell  s  famous  Act  had  for  its  object 
the  suppression  of  demoralising  works  and  pictures,  which  3 
were  notoriously  sold,  more  especially  in  the  above-named 
street ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  lithographs  which  were  a  v 
disgrace  to  human  nature,  there  was  at  least  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  had  no  existence  except  in  the  salacious  * 
imagination  of  some  immoral  draughtsman,  who  prostituted 
his  talents  to  so  vile  and  degrading  a  purpose ;  while  in 
the  slides  we  are  alluding  to  we  have  the  full  assurance^ 
thst  a  woman  has  boen  the  model.    One  remarkable  featur* ~ 
in  the  majority  of  this  class  of  stereogram  is,  that  the 
seldom  or  ever  include  any  female  who  approaches  in  tfe"  a 
remotest  degree  to  a  Venus ;  they  arc  always  characterise, 
by  more  or  less  of  a  coarse  ugliness,  and  certainly  neith^.an 
the  demand  nor  the  pecuniary  value  will  be  enhanced  b',n§ 
admiration  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  figures.  The 
Saturday  Review  some  time  ago  called  attention  to  this  sub-"** 
ject  in  a  very  able  article.    Speaking  of  the  effect  of  Lord  . 
Campbells  Act,  it  said  : — "  How  far  the  filthy  commerce 
which  Lord  Campbell  proposed  to  check  has  been  subverted  1 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  we  do  know  that  exhi- 
bitions, which  do  not  exactly  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  bill, 


but  which  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to  effect  the 
objects  which  it  attempted  to  discourage  than  indecencies  of 
a  coarser  description,  are  extremely  common ;  and  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  have  recently  increased  to  an  enormous 
degree.   There  is  hardly  a  street  in  London  which  does  not/f; 
contain  shops  in  which  photographs,  and  especially  stereo- 
scopic  photographs,  are  exposed  for  sale,  which  are  certainly0* 
not  positively  indecent,  but  which  it  is  equally  clear  ar  , 
expressly  intended  for  the  gratification  of  that  prurienc  j'r 
which  Parliament  tried  to  deprive  of  its  coarser  stimulants.  *j 
Our  contemporary  may  not  have  seeu  exhibited  photograph-.  ' 
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such  published.  It  goes  on  to  say : — "  We  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  into  particulars  upon  such  a  subject ;  but  if  any  of  our 
readers  will  walk  down  the  Strand,  he  will  see  numerous 
shop  windows,  in  other  particulars  of  the  most  respectable 
eharacter,  which  are  studded  with  stereoscopic  Blidea,  repre- 
senting women  more  or  lees  naked,  and  generally  leering  at 
[he  spectator  with  a  conscious  or  elaborately  unconscious 
impudence,  the  ugliness  of  which  is  its  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture. There  is  a  brutal  vulgarity  and  coarseness  about  some 
of  these  pictures  which  are  as  surprising  as  they  are  disgusting. 
We  have  seen  publicly  exposed,  in  a  shop  of  decent  appear- 
ance, a  slide  representing  a  woman  in  bed,  with  a  man  m  his 
night-cap  and  night-shirt  seated  in  a  chair  nursing  a  baby, 
and  underneath  written  'My  Last  Edition.'  To  call  such 
things  indecent  is  perhaps  in  some  cases  unjust ;  but  even 
when  they  are  not  opeu  to  that  imputation  they  show  a 
stupid,  coarse  vulgarity  of  taste  and  sentiment  which  is  a 
natural  introduction  to  indecency  of  every  kind.  The  more 
wo  think  of  the  way  in  which  such  things  are  made,  and  in 
the  use  for  which  they  are  designed,  the  more  apparent  does 
their  offensiveness  become.  Decency  is  a  matter  rather  of 
sentiment  than  of  fixed  rule,  and  there  would  be  far  more 
indecency  in  Bitting  a  single  time  for  any  ono  of  many  dozens 
of  the  photographs  in  the  Strand  than  in  adopting  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist's  model." 

As  our  weekly  contemporary  very  properly  remarks — M  It 
must  be  remembered  Uiat  a  picture  is  always  to  some  extent 
idealised.  A  Grace,  a  Nymph,  or  a  Venua,  is  an  unreal, 
conventional  being,  whom  we  associate  only  with  picture 
galleries  ;  but  it  is  the  very  merit  and  object  of  these  photo- 
graphs to  reproduce  the  real  actual  woman  in  the  very  atti- 
tude in  which  she  agreed  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  task*  of 
-naukind."  We  regret  extremely  that  our  space  will  not 
Jlow  us  to  give  in  full  the  admirable  article  from  which  we 
tave  quoted ;  but  as  the  Piiotooraphic  Nxwfl  circulate* 
mongst  that  class  who  produce  these  slides,  we  therefore 
all  their  attention  to  the  question,  and  we  think  that  they 
will  at  once  see,  unless  their  Bense  of  decency  is  too  far 
vitiated,  that  they  are  bringing  upon  our  favourite  art  a 
scandal  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  removed  at  once. 
To  onr  mind  there  is  something  positively  sacrilegious  in  the 
idea  of  prostituting  the  light  of  heaven  to  such  debasing 
purposes. 

To  show  that  wo  are  not  taking  too  extreme  a  view  of  ths 
case,  and  that  what  we  have  just  said  is  not  too  strong,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  following  lines  from  an 
'.rticleou  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post: — 
•  On  behalf  of  public  decency  we  implore  the  authorities 
hom  it  may  concern  to  direct  a  scrutinizing  eye  at  the 
,  indows  of  photographic  salesmen.    Ilolywell-street  is  fairly 
.  t-rivalled,  and  fast-going  tobacconists  sr.-  cast  into  the 
ade  by  the  more  outrageous  displays  of  men  who  would 
dly  grumble  if  their  pretensions  to  art  and  science  were 
'  ot  allowed.    It  is  needless  to  particularise — it  might  be 
mprudent  to  do  so ;  but  most  observant  wayfarers  through 
xmdou  streets  during  the  last  few  days  must  have  seet 
(he  windows  of  certain  photographic  shops,  much  to  t 
disgust,  outrages  against  common  decency  endeavoured 
be  palmed  oil  under  the  specious  pretence  of  their  bei2u 
wonts  of  art.    We  are  not  squeamish.    Our  principles  are 
compatible  with  the  fullest  legitimate  scope  of  the  pictorial 
and  sculptured  art.    We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  clamour 
for  a  general  in  vesture  of  such  figures  with  togas  and  fig- 
leaves  j  we  are  not  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  Cupid  without 
pantaloons — not  hypercritically  fastidious  about  the  pose  of 
a  Venus  or  a  Hercules;  but  to  see  a  too  life-like  representa- 
tion of  oourtezanship  transferred  in  all  its  faithful  hidcous- 
sss  to  picture  tablets  by  photo-actinism — a  very  microcosm 
f  impurity — thie  is  one  of  the  things  we  cannot  look  upon 
without  disgust   To  our  apprehension  no  sort  of  pictorial 
s  is  so  utterly  bad  and  abominable  as  is  perpetrated  by 
fully -rendered  stereoscopic  pollutions.  There 
■  dictum  of  Art  than  that  which  insists  upon 
of  trait*  and  markings  in  nature  unfit  for 
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literal  rendering.  The  very  essence  of  Art  resides  in  the 
poetry  of  it,  and  without  imagination  there  is  an  end  of 
poetry.  It  should  be  enough,  in  respect  to  the  photographic 
abominations  of  which  we  speak,  to  call  them  abominable. 
Unlike  ordinary  pictures,  where  models  supply  the  mere 
ideals,  the  photographic  slides  are  the  very  models.  Every 
one  of  those  startling  poses  had  its  representative  in  nature. 
Every  trait  of  the  original  is  there.  Jnst  fancy  the  organi- 
sation of  vice  which  it  implies— rice  under  the  garb  of 
Science  and  Art." 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  greater  length  than  we  bad 
at  first  contemplated,  but  it  is  solely  owing  to  onr  anxiety 
to  see  this  scandal  suppressed.  The  morning  journal  from 
which  we  have  quoted  the  above  call*  upon  the  police  for  a 
"  razzia  "  against  the  demoralising  exhibition. 

While  on  the  subject  of  improper  photographs,  we  may 
state  that  we  were  recently  scandalised  at  seeing  two  or 
three  very  questionable  photographs,  but  more  especially  on«», 
exposed  in  a  place  whero  we  should  above  all  others  least 
have  expected  it.  It  is  a  coarse,  vulgar  photograph  of  a  nude 
female  figure  seated  on  a  eottch  in  anything  but  a  graceful 
attitude — indeed  the  photograph  is  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  majority  of  those  which  we  have  condemned  above. 
We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  allude  to  this  subject ;  and, 
"  although  it  is  not  an  agreeable  theme  to  refer  to,  we  would 
recommend  to  those  gentlemen  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
degradation  of  Photography,  not  to  allow  their  own  pro- 
ductions to  be  exhibited  side  by  side  of  such  degrading 
associations."  •  and  to  use  their  influence  in  endeavouring 
to  remove  the  disgusting  photograph  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred  from  the  walls  of  the  Photograplue  Society's  rooms  in 
Coventry -si  root. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITPVE  PROOFS. 

BY  MM.  DAVAJfXE  AND  A.  GIRARD. 

The  well- demonstrated  influence  of  abundant  sizing  in  the 
preparation  of  positive  proofs,  might  give  us  the  reason  for 
the  general  practice  by  photographers  of  laying  on  the 
paper,*  as  prepared  by  the  maker,  of  an  additional  layer  of 
size,  formed  either  of  starch,  gelatiue,  or  albumen.  "  Pre- 
ceding researches  have  established  that  in  gradually  aug- 
menting, up  to  a  certain  point,  the  number  of  the  sizing*, 
the  proof  acquired  in  the  same  proportion  additional  vigour 
and  sharpuesa.  Dut  it  is  important  to  inquire  if  all  amyla- 
ceous substances  have  the  same  value,  and  to  institute  a 
similar  conqwison  between  gelatinous  and  albuminous 
substances. 

1.  Amylaceous  Substances. — Starch,  when  employed  in  the 
same  proportion,  under  the  mo.  t  varied  ft  Tins,  has  always 
given  sensibly  identical  result*.  The  results  have  been  tne 
same  whatever  the  substance  employed  ;  or,  if  any  percep- 
tible difference  has  been  exhibited  in  one  or  two  cases,  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  hydration  in  certain 
substances  employed. 

2.  Gelatinous  Snbslf mces. — All  gelatine  gives,  to  equal 
•weight*  of  dry  organic  matter,  the  Bame  results.  We  have 
sized  a  sheet  of  pajier  with  an  equal  dose  of  the  following 
substances: — parchment  size  (commonly  known  as  whito 
size),  Flanders  size,  (Jivet  size,  white  transparent  size,  and 
fish  size,  and  we  at  once  perceived  a  striking  difference 
between  the  proofs  sized  with  these  different  substances. 
To  take  only  oue  example ;  if  we  consider  those  known  as 
Flanders  size  and  Givet  size,  we  see  that  in  an  equal  doae 
(5  per  cent.)  the  first  gives  a  much  redder  and  more  vigorous 
proof  than  the  second. 

In  examining  these  tivo  sizes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  composition,  for  the  reason  of  these  variations,  we 
soon  saw  that,  though  identical  as  being  organic  matter, 
they  differed  greatly  in  respect  of  tho  quantity  of  mineral 
matter  they  contained.    In  fact,  when  calcined,  they  left  a 
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residue  formed  of  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
alum  employed  in  clarifying  them,  and  this  residue  amounted 

For  the  Givet  size,  to   2-5  per  cent. 

For  the  Flanders  aiie,  to    4-7  per  cent. 

If  it  be  remarked  that  the  greater  proportion  of  residue 
corresponds  with  the  reddest  and  most  vigorous  proof,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  we  were  at  once  led  to  con- 
sider the  alum  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  difference,  and  to 
essay  its  action  from  this  point  of  view  ;  and  the  result  of 
experiments  confirmed  onr  anticipations.  In  fact,  taking 
any  ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  if  we  sized  one  half  with  alamecl 
gelatine,  at  2  per  cent.,  we  found  that  the  picture  on  this 
half  was  far  redder  than  on  the  other.  Still  better,  this 
precise  and  general  action  of  the  alum,  whether  ammoniacal 
or  potaaric,  exercises  itself  equally  on  all  the  manufactured 
papers,  and  on  those  which  have  an  additional  sizing  of 
starch,  as  direct  experiment  lias  shown  us.  In  fine,  gela- 
tinous substances  employed  in  an  equal  dose,  and  a  deduc- 
tion made  for  the  mineral  matter,  produce  the  same  effect ; 
strengthened  with  alum,  they  give  redder  and  more  vigorous 
proofs. 

S.  Albumenutd  Substance.*. — Albumen,  which  naturally  we 
J  not  been  able  to  examine  when  studying  the  sizes  used 


time,  for  the  especial  reason  that  it  constitutes  the  additional 
sizing  most  frequently  used  among  photographers.  Albu- 
men gives  a  red  colour,  an  fclat,  and  a  vigour  to  proofs, 
which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quautity  of  that  sub- 
stance used.  Treatment  with  water  containing  only  v„  of 
albumen,  suffices  to  produce  a  modification ;  with  A, 
A,  the  rigour  augments ;  from  this  point  the  brilliant  varnish 
due  to  the  albumen  appears,  and  goes  on  increasing  for  ft, 
A,  and  finally  attains  its  maximum  with  pure  albumen. 
The  ammoniacal  albumen  acts  like  ordinary  albumen ;  it 
give*  a  more  vigorous  proof  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  is 
greater,  but  its  energy  is  perhaps  of  a  degree  inferior  to  that 
of  ordinary  albumen.  The  dried  albumen  of  commerce, 
employed  in  the  dose  of  12  parts  of  albumen  to  100  of  water, 
"  ves  a  less  clear  solution,  but  which  may,  notwithstanding, 
perfectly  utilised  instead  of  fresh  albumen,  which  it  re- 
'  i  the  most  perfect  manner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEGATIVES  BY 
GALLIC  ACID. 

D  Y    X .    LA8SIMONNE  . 

The  following  communication  wa*  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Revue  Photograuhiqne : — In  a  communication  pub- 
lished in  your  columns,  I  suggested  the  employment  of  gallic 
acid,  concurrently  with  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  powerful  and 
rapid  developer ;  but  the  manipulation,  which  is  extremely 
delicate,  requiring  great  practice,  only  a  few  persons  have 
succeeded  in  their  attempts  at  using  it.  The  failure  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  acetate  of  lead  was  em- 


ployed. 


in  the  use  of  gallic  acid  to  develop  negative 
ne  to  simplify  in  a  singular  way  this  process, 
i  of  lead  is  now  to  me  but  a  matter  of  secondary 
>;  loan  do  without  it  by  substituting  acetateof  lime 
or  ammonia.  My  mode  of  operating  is  its  follows :  after 
having  saturated  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  with  gallic 
acid,  I  add,  as  soon  as  the  dissolution  is  complete,  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  alcohol,  I  then  strengthen  the 
mixture  with  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid,  and  filter. 

In  another  way,  I  dissolve  2  parts  of  acetate  of  lead  in  100 
parts  of  water. 

When  the  collodiomsed  glass  has  received  the  luminous 
impression,  I  pour  on  its  surface  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
first  solution,  that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  of  alcohol,  water, 
and  gallic  acid,  and  the  picture  appears  immediately.  After 
having  allowed  it  to  exercise  its  action  for  a  time,  I  add,  if 
f  he  proof  wants  vigour,  a 


silver,  or  of  the  sensitising  bath.  At  the  end  of  tliree  or  four 
minutes  the  picture  will  have  acquired  the  desired  intensity. 

If  it  bo  desired  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  picture,  it  will 
suffice  to  add  to  the  liquid  somo  instants  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  in  its  details,  one  drop  of  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  mentioned  above.  With  this  process  the  tune 
of  exposure  in  the  camera  is  less  by  two-thirds  than  when 
the  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  ;  but  the  great  recommendation 
of  this  mode  of  development  is  the  excessive  delicacy  and 
sharpness  of  the  pictures,  which  may  be  compared  in  these 
respects  with  the  proofs  obtained  on  albumen. 

It  is  very  important  not  to  develop  the  picture  overmuch, 
for  the  greenish  yellow  colour  which  characterises  it  will 
render  the  passage  of  the  luminous  rays  difficult  in  printing 
positives.    A  very  light  negative  gives  excellent  results. 

This  mode  of  development  allows  all  collodions  to  be  em- 
ployed indifferently ;  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
the  formula  I  myself  employ  habitually,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

I  compound  an  iodurated  liquid  as  follows  :— 
Alcohol  at  Sfi*   

Iodide  of 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 


160  part*. 

6 


Iudide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  zinc 
Hromldo  of  ammonia 


6 

I 
1 
1 
1 


Fluoride  of  pot***ium    . 

I  first  dissolve  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  and  then  add  the  other  substances  in  succes- 
sion, which  dissolve  easily ;  this  solution,  put  in  a  flask,  is 
always  kept  in  a  zinc  bath,  which  allows  the  liquid  to  retain 
a  complete  neutrality.  Six  or  seven  parts  of  this  solution  to 
100  of  normal  collodion  is  the  proper  proportion. 


ON  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  PRESERVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AGAINST  CHANGE  AND 
DESTRUCTION. 

BY  M.  VON  MONKUOVEN. 

1 .  To  fix  a  positive  proof  in  a  durable  manner  it  should  be 
washed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  water,  on  being  with- 
drawn from  the  copying  frame,  in  order  that  there  may  only 
be  in  fixing  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  silver. 

2.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  ought  to  be  used  in  a 
concentrated  state,  in  order  that  the  hyposulphite  of  silver 
formed  may  not  remain  in  tlie  texture  or  the  paper. 

3.  In  the  fixing  bath,  prepared  with  300  parts  of  hvpo- 
sulphite  of  soda  to  1000  of  water,  not  more  than  about  20 
proofs  of  a  large  size  should  be  fixed. 

4.  More  than  C  proofs  should  never  be  submerged  in  a 
bath  11  inches  in  depth,  at  one  time. 

5.  There  should  never  be  mixed  in  this  bath  either  an 
acid,  an  alkali,  or  any  substance  capable  of  eliminating 
sulphur ;  or,  if  any  such  body  is  introduced,  the  bath  should 
remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  fourteen  days  before  using 
it  again. 

6.  An  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath,  in  which  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  is  observed,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  employed  for  fixing  proofs. 

7.  It  will  always  be  advantageous  to  strengthen  the 
picture  in  a  neutral  gold  bath,  because  the  gold  deposited 
preserves  it,  in  any  case,  against  every  kind  of  gas  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  which  could  cxercLse  a  destructive  action 
upon  it. 

8.  The  proof  taken  out  of  the  fixing  bath  ought  to  be 
carefully  washed  in  a  sufficient  quautity  of  water,  frequently 
renewed ;  never thele«,  this  operation  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
longed beyond  M  hours. 

9.  Care  should  bo  taken  that  tho  substance  used  for 
fastening  the  proofs  upon  the  pasteboard,  should  not  bo 
capable  of  acting  chemically  upon  the  picture ;  gum  and 
gelatine  are  the  best  substances  to  employ  for  this  purpose. 

10.  The  proofs  thus  mounted  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
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lessons  on  Colouring  |1  ^olographs. 

Colouring  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  sunshine  of  art,  that 
clothes  poverty  in  smiles,  and  renders  the  prospect  of  barren - 
itself  agreeable,  while  it  heightens  the  interest,  and 

The  reproduction  of  obi 


doubles  the  charms  of  beauty."  The  reproduction  of  objects 
in  their  natural  colours,  by  means  of  the  camera,  is  a  subject 
which  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  pioneers  of  photography ;  but,  as  yet,  with- 
out definite  result.    Until  that  problem  is  solved,  to  give 

photographic  portraits  their  full  value  as  tikei         to  give 

them  life  and  individuality,  the  photographer  must  have 
recourse  to  the  art  of  the  painter.  We  purpose,  therefore, 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  in  a  series  of  articles,  the  simplest 
and  roost  efficient  mode  of  colouring  positives  on  glass  and 
in  photographic  powder  colours,  water  colours,  and 
rs,  so  as  to  produce  satisfactory  and  artistic  results. 
•  of  our  readers  arc  doubtless,  entirely  inexperienced 
in  this  branch  of  the  art,  we  shall  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  most  unedu- 
cated capacity :  premising,  however,  that  whilst  much  is 
possible  to  steady  perseverance,  there  is  not  here,  as  there  is 
not  io  any  of  the  arts,  any  royal  road  to  success.  To  obtain 
perfect  results  will  require  the  constant  exercise  of  a  careful 
hand,  a  practised  eye,  and  a  cultivated  judgment.  We 
s  with 


obtained,  rarely  require  mixing.  A  recent  writer,  speaking 
of  these  colours,  intimates  that, If  they  be  found  too  powerful, 
they  should  be  "  reduced  with  white,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  powder  colours  that  water  does  to  ordinary 
cakes.'1  Such  a  remark  could  only  arise  from  an  entire 
absence  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed, could  only  lead  to  disappointment.  Dilution  of  cake 
colours  by  means  of  water  not  only  abates  their  intensity, 
but  increases  their  transparency,  by  so  much  as  it  thins 
the  layer  of  pigment  on  the  picture.  The  addition  of  white 
to  powder  colours,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  it  certainly  lowers 
their  brilliancy,  at  the  same  time  increases  their  opacity ;  it 
also  imparts  a  cold,  dull,  unnatural  effect.  Colours  ready- 
prepared  of  the  required  delicacy  of  tint  should  be  procured 
at  the  outset,  especially  for  flesh  tints ;  by  all  means  we  should 
avoid  the  brickdost- like  powders,  which,  applied  to  the  pho- 
tograph, yield  a  complexion  like  tliat  of  a  lied  Indian.  Wc 
cannot  here  enumerate  the  tints  required :  wc  merely  remark 
that,  the  more  complete  the  variety,  the  more  easy  and 
pleasant  will  the  practice  become,  and  the  more  satisfactory 
the  results  obtained.  We  have  dwelt  sufficiently,  we  think, 
on  the  characteristics  of  good  colours  to  in 
with  the  importance  of  possessing  them,  and  to  | 


COLOURING  POSmVKS  ON  GLASS. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  to  procure  the  requisite  mate- 
rials. To  have  even  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  it  is  import- 
ant that  these  should  be  good  in  quality,  and  prepared  for 
their  purpose  under  the  superintendence  of  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  photography.  It  has, 
unfortunately,  happened,  that  this  condition  of  success  has 
not  frequently  received  attention,  and  that  much  of  the 
artistic  material  appertaining  to  photography  has  been,  like 
the  pedlar's  razors,  made  for  sale  and  not  for  use.  As  it  is 
obvious  that  wc  cannot  here  refer  to  the  productions  of 
individual  manufacturers,  we  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
minutely  describe  the  proper  characteristics  of  material  suit- 
able for  producing  good  results. 

Photographic  Powder  Colour*. — These  furnish  the  only 
suitable  and  simple  means  of  colouring  collodion  posi- 
tives on  glass.  They  are  applied  in  the  form  of  impal- 
pable powder,  with  a  dry  pencil,  to  the  collodion  film.  Tliey 
should,  if  properly  prepared,  be  brilliant  in  colour,  trans 
and,  as  far 


parent, 


possible,  permanent ;  they  should,  at 


the  same  time,  "  bite"  well,  or  adhere  readily  to  the  surface 
of  the  plain  or  varnished  collodion  film.  Some  colours  there 
are  which  appear  brilliant  enough  when  seen  in  bulk ;  but 
which,  from  being  manufactured  of  inferior  and  unsuitable 
pigments,  or  from  being  imperfectly  prepared,  have  an 
insipid  and  dull  effect  when  applied  to  the  picture,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  rapidly  fade  when  exposed  to  light.  Others, 
from  similar  causes,  are  entirely  destitute  of  transparency ; 
and,  when  applied  to  the  photograph,  obscure  both  lights 
and  shadows,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  muddy,  flat, 
coarse  appearance.  As  dry  colours  are  applied  to  the 
half  tones  and  some  of  the  shadows  as  well  as  to  the 
lights  of  the  picture,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  they  pos- 
sets the  utmost  transparency,  they  will  mar  rather  than 
improve  the  photograph.  And,  however  pure  in  tint  or 
delicate  in  texture,  unless  they  bite  sufficiently  with  very 
simple  manipulation,  good  results  cannot  be  hoped  for. 
Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  secure  this  "  bite  "  in  their 
colours,  add  a  portion  of  some  resinous  gum  in  grindin 


.—The  quality  of  these  is  not  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  the  colours.  The  camel's  hair  and  sable  pencils 
|  prepared  for  use  with  water  colours  will  not  do ;  they  should 
I  be  manufactured  expressly  for  this  purpose.  For  general 
use  camel's  hair  is  more  suitable  than  sable :  the  hair  should 
be  short  and  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length ;  carrying  a 
fine,  firm,  and  well-supported  natural  point.  For  fine  linos 
a  few  small  sables  will  be  desirable.  It  is  well  to  keep  a 
stock  of  brushes  ready-prepared  for  use;  they  should  be 
agitated  in  a  glass  of  clean  water,  and  brought  to  a  point  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hps.  The  point  thus  produced 
will,  if  the  pencils  are  properly  manufactured,  be  retained 
when  dry,  and  work  for  some  time  without  spreading. 

An  India-rubber  bottle,  with  tube  attached,  to  blow  away 
superfluous  colour,  will  be  required.  For  this  purpose  vul- 
canised India-rubber  should  be  avoided,  as  the  particles  of 
sulphur  are  often  detached,  and  cause  spots  of  stdphuret  of 
silver  on  the  plate.  A  large  camel's  hair  duster,  a  tube  of 
moist  Chinese  white,  gold  and  silver  shells,  with  a  varnish  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,  will  complete  the 
equipment. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
manipulation  in  detail. 


the  desired  result  is,  to  some  extent,  generally  secured 
this  means,  but  with  this  drawback,  that  when  the  picture 
is  varnished  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and  the  colours  conse- 
quently run.  The  best  colours  we  have  used  are  prepared 
by  some  peculiar  process,  known  only  to  the  manufacturers, 
which  secures  a  facility  in  applying  them  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.   Powder  colours  are  prepared  in  tints 

nd,  if  a  proper  selection  is 


l^otograpbu  Chemistry. 

SALTS. 

1.  If  an  acid  be  added  to  a  salt,  one  of  three  things 
will  happen,— the  acid  is  without  action  on  the  salt,  or  it 
takes  possession  of  the  base  and  liberates  the  acid,  or  the 
two  acids  divide  the  base  between  them. 

It  is  commonly  said  of  an  acid  that  displaces  another, 
t  h.it  it  is  more  energetic ;  such  acid  may  be  more  or  leas 
energetic  according  to  circumstances.  The  phosphoric, 
boric,' and  silicic  acids,  which  displace  the  sulphuric  acid 
without  the  intervention  of  water,  at  a  high  temperature, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  driven  from  their  combinations  by  this 
same  acid,  when  one  operates  through  the  medium  of  water. 
Speaking  generally,  a  gaseous  or  volatile  acid  is  eliminated 
by  a  fixed  acid,  and  a  fixed  acid  giving  soluble  salts  is  elimi- 
nated by  a  fixed  acid  which  gives  insoluble  salts. 

2.  The  action  of  the  bases  on  salts  may  be  defined  and 
classified  in  the  same  manner.  Either  the  base  does  not 
react  on  the  salt,  or  it  seizes  its  acid  and  sets  its  base  at 
liberty,  or  the  two  bases  divide  the  acid  between  them. 

The  bases  which,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
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getic  ;  a  fixed  base  commonly  eliminates  a  volatile  banc,  and 
a  base  which  yields  an  insoluble  compound  displaces  the 
base  which  gives  soluble  salts. 

3.  When  two  saline  solutions  are  mingled  together,  if  the 
acid  of  the  one  with  the  base  of  the  other  is  capable  of 
an  insoluble  compound,  this  compound  is  generally 
There  is,  in  that  case,  an  exchange  of  acid  between 
the  twobascs,  which  is  what  is  termed  the  phenomenon 
of  double  decomposition:  for  example,  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
sih  er,  soluble,  Ag  O.  N  O,,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
soluble,  Na  O.  C  O,  mingled  together,  give  immediate  rise  to 
this  double  decomposition,  and  the  result  is — carbonate  of 
surer,  insoluble,  Ag  O.  C  O-  and  nitrate  of  soda,  soluble, 
Na  O.  N  Or 

Double  deoom  positions  are  made  under  proportional  weigl  i  ts 
or  equivalents ;  the  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  which  neutral- 
ises 1  equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  also  neutralises  1  equivalent  of 
carbonic  acid ;  in  the  same  way,  the  equivalent  of  soda  which 
saturates  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  also  saturates  1 
equivalent  of  nitric  acid.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  either  salt, 
this  excess  remains  in  the  liquor  without  bong  decomposed : 
(or  example,  when  a  paper  impregnated  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  the  entire  of  the  iodine  present  unites  with  the  silver, 
forming  iodide  of  silver :  and  after  this,  no  matter  how 
much  the  contact  may  be  prolonged,  or  how  coucentnit<xl 
the  bath,  the  reaction  is  complete  as  soon  as  all  the  soluble 
iodide  is  converted  into  insoluble  iodide. 
We  may  add,  however,  that  the  presence  of  a  salt  foreign 
reaction  of  which  we  expect ;  or  even,  in  certain 
of  either  of  the  two  salts  employed,  may 
esults.  Thus  the  iodide  of  potassium 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver  yield  an  insoluble  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  silver ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  made  when  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  or  any  other  solvent  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
is  present,  the  precipitate  is  not  formed :  in  the  same  way, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  gives  a  precipitate  with  the 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  this  precipitate  is  not  formed 
when  the  cyanide  is  in  excess,  cyanide  of  silver  being  Boluble 
in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  course  we  cannot,  in  this  place,  give  a  history  of  all 
the  salts ;  but  at  some  future  time  we  will  give  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  more  important  substances  used  in  photo- 

(2*o  be  continued.) 


gutionarg  of  Jfeottjjgrrafjfejj. 

Actinism  is  the  term  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hunt  to  that  principle  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  produces 
the  phenomena  of  chemical  change.  It  has  been  shown  that 
neither  the  force  which  causes  the  sensation  of  light,  nor 
that  which  produces  the  phenomenon  of  heat,  has  decided 
chemical  action,  and,  consequently,  we  are  driven  to  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  new  form  of  force  in  the  sun- 
beam, coexisting  with  heat  and  light.  In  order  to  designate 
this,  the  won!  actinism  has  been  proposed.  This  word  signi- 
fies nothing  more  than  rag-power,  and  therefore,  as  it 
involves  no  theory,  it  is  not  open  to  the  objections  which, 
unfortunately,  must  be  made  to  many  of  the  scientific  terms 


at  for  determining  the 
of  actinic  power.  The  registration  of  the  ever- 
varying  photographic  intensity  of  light  is  so  important  a 
subject,  that  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  eminent 
scientific  observers.  It  was  noticed  at  a  very  early  period 
that  the  chemical  activity  of  the  solar  rays  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Arago,  in  his  address  to 
the  French  Academy  on  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype 
process,  remarked,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
photographic  power  of  the  sun  when  observed  at  10  a.m., 
and  at  2  p.  m.  in  favour  of  the  latter.    Further  cxixrimcnts 


soon  showed  that  there  were  some  alterations  in  the  actinic 
properties  of  the  light  which  required  further  investigation 
in  order  to  understand  it  properly ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  great  advantage  would  oe  derived  from  the  construction 
of  some  instrument  by  which  these  photographic  variations 
should  be  regularly  recorded. 

Mr.  Jordan  published  a  paper  in  the  year  1839,  on  a 
"  Description  of  a  New  Arrangement  of  the  Heliograph  for 
Registering  the  Intensity  of  Solar  Light."  In  1840  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  described  an  "  Actinograph,  or  Self-register- 
ing Photometer,  for  Meteorological  Purposes."  lie  says, 
"  The  objects  of  such  an  instrument,  which  cannot  but  be 
one  of  material  importance  to  the  meteorologist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  general  physiologist,  may  be  considered  as 
twofold,  viz.:  first,  to  obtain  a  permanent,  and,  at  least, 
self-comparable  register  of  the  momentary  amount  of 
general  illumination  in  the  visible  hemisphere  which  con- 
stitutes daylight ;  and,  secondly,  to  obtain  a  similar  registry 
of  the  intensity,  duration,  and  interruption  of  the  actual 
sunshine ;  or,  when  the  sun  is  not  visible,  of  the  iUumination 
of  that  point  in  the  clouded  sky  behind  which  the  sun  is 
situated."  Each  of  these  instruments  had  many  points  of 
resemblance.  The  photographic  paper  was  placed  round  a 
cylinder,  which  was  inclosed  m  another  cylinder  which  was 
moved  on  its  axis  at  a  certain  rate  by  means  of  clockwork. 
A  vertical  slit,  through  which  the  light  passed,  being  made 
in  the  outer  cylinder,  the  variations  of  the  light  were 
recorded  on  that  part  of  the  paper  opposite  which  the  slit 
happened  to  be;  and,  by  adjusting  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  cylinder  so  as  to  keep  the  slit  always  opposite  the 
sun,  the  paper  recorded  every  cloud  which  passed  over  its  disc. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WET  PAPEB  PROCESS. 

Q.  Are  there  not  several  modifications  of  the  calotype 
process? 

A.  There  are,  and  amongst  them  the  process  adopted  by 
French  photographers  is  interesting  and  important. 
Q.  What  is  the  process? 

A.  The  operator  dissolves  300  grains  of  isinglass  in  one 
pint  and  three-quarters  of  warm  distilled  water.  Taking 
one  half  of  this  preparation,  he  adds  to  it  200  grains  of 
iodide  of  ixjtu.-siiuui,  (Ju  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium, 
34  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium.  As  soon  as  the  salts  are 
dissolved  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  piece  of  linen 
into  a  Large  dish ;  into  this  solution  the  papers  to  be  prepared, 
which  must  be  of  French  manufacture,  are  then  plunged,  and, 
when  thoroughly  saturated,  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Q.  Can  this  operation  bo  performed  in  the  ordinary  day- 
light? 

A.  It  can,  as  in  this  state  it  is  not  sensitive  to  light. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  a  portfolio,  for  future 
use,  and  remain  uninjured. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  operation  ? 

A.  250  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  are  dissolved 
in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water.  When  the  nitrate  is  dis- 
solved add  one  ounce  of  crystallisable  acetic  acid. 

Q.  Is  this  solution  affected  by  the  action  of  light  ? 

A.  It  is,  and  must  therefore  be  prepared  in  a  room 
chemically  dark,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  excluded 
from  the  light. 

i).  How  is  this  solution  to  be  employed  ? 

A.  When  the  operator  requires  it  for  use,  a  portion  of  the 
solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  tray,  or  on  a  porcelain 
slab  surrounded  by  a  glass  or  paper  border.  The  iodised 
paper  is  then  gently  placed  upon  it,  great  care  being  taken 
that  the  face  only  of  the  paper  shall  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  solution.  The  paper  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  position  until  a  perfect  formation  of  the  chloro-bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  has  taken  place. 
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0.  How  can  the  operator  ascertain  when  this  formation 
has  actually  taken  place? 

A.  The  paper,  when  first  subjected  to  the  process,  presents 
a  violet  colour  at  the  back,  which  colour  gradually  disappears 
at  the  chemical  change  is  effected. 

Q.  What  time  is  usually  occupied  in  this  process  ? 

A.  From  two  to  four  or  five  minutes;  but  the  time 
depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  paper. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  paper  so  prepared  ? 

A.  A  piece  of  white  paper,  thoroughly  saturated  and  free 
from  impurity  of  every  kind,  is  spread  upon  the  glass  fitted 
to  the  frame  of  tho  camera.  Upon  this  paper  the  prepared 
sheet  is  placed,  with  the  sensitive  Bide  upwards.  In  this 
state  It  is  submitted  to  photogenic  action  in  the  camera. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  employ  this  paper  in  a  wet  state  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  its  moat  objec- 
tionable quality ;  out  the  results  obtained  arc  often  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

Q.  How  is  this  picture  developed  ? 

A.  Pure  dissolved  water  saturated  with  an  excess  of  gallic 
acid  is  used  for  tins  purpose.  The  operator  should  pour 
upon  a  slab  of  glass,  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  little  of 
the  solution  ;  the  picture  miwt  th»n  be  placed  gently  upon 
it  (as  in  tho  sensitising  process)  and  so  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  development  has  taken  place. 

Q.  How  may  this  be  ascertained!  ? 

A.  It  can  easily  be  traced  through  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  it  need  not  be  removed  so  long  as  the  back  does  not 
begin  to  spot. 

Q.  After  the  development  has  taken  place,  what  is  the 
next  proce?*  ? 

A.  The  developed  picture  must  immediately  be  washed  in 
several  waters,  so  as  to  remove  any  crystals  of  gallic  acid 
which  may  have  formed  upon  it. 

Q.  Is  the  picture  ••  fixed  "  by  this  means? 

A.  No ;  it  ha9  to  be  further  subjected  to  a  6trong  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
until  every  trace  of  yellowness  has  disappeared. 

AMFHYTYPE  AND  CYAXOTTPE. 

<?.  What  is  the  amphijtijpt  * 

A.  Amphytype  is  an  application  of  the  calotype  process, 
taking  its  name  from  the  fact  of  negative  and  positive 
pictures  being  produced  by  one  process. 

Q.  Who  is  the  discoverer  of  this  process  ? 

A.  Sir  John  Herschel. 

<?.  What  is  the  cyanotypc  'J 

A.  It  is  another  process  of  calotype,  so  called  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  on  account  of  cyanogen,  in  combination  with  iron, 
forming  a  leading  part  in  the  process. 

WAXED  TAPER  PROCESS. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  waxed  jmper  process  ? 

A.  The  waxed  paper  process  is  an  improvement  on  the 
calotype,  and  was  first  practised  by  M.  Le  Gray. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  process  I 

A.  The  waxed  paper  process  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving uninjured  the  sensitive  papers,  and,  therefore, 
facilitating  the  labour  of  the  photographic  excursionist. 

Q.  Is  tho  same  description  of  paper  employed  in  this  as 
in  other  calotype  processes  ? 

A.  The  choice  of  paper,  in  any  process,  is  exceedingly 
important  and  very  difficult,  but  it  is  not  of  greater  im- 
portance iu  this  than  in  any  other  process.  The  texture 
should  be  uniform,  the  material  pure  and  transparent,  the 
surface  smooth  and  firm.  Papers  produced  by  the  same 
manufacturer  are  not  all  equally  good  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  necessary  to  bi?  guided  by  close  inspection, 
and  not  by  any  particular  name.  Of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  pajieT  userl  by  photographers  the  French  manufacture  of 
p»i*r  will  be  found  the  most  invariably  pure  in  quality,  and 
the  most  free  from  defects.  It  is  usually  procured  in  sheets 
measuring  17$  inches  by  221  inches. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Torrtsportbeiitt. 

PAOKS  FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLING 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sir, — In  the  note  you  appended  to  my  last  communica- 
tion, I  presume  it  was  not  your  intention  to  question  what 
I  stated  as  to  the  immovability  of  my  camera,  but  simply 
to  suggest  that  it  might  be  shaky  under  certain  circum- 
stances—such as  a  rough  wind,  for  example.  No  doubt,  in 
this  sense,  the  idea  suggested  by  your  experience  is  quite 
correct ;  but  then  I  never  meant  to  Bay  it  was  immovable, 
or  even  so  steady  as  a  tripod,  under  such  circumstances  ; 
but  even  the  strongest  tripod  is  susceptible  of  vibrations  in 
a  rough  wind,  as  my  experience  taught  me  long  ago.  All 
through  life  I  have  been  influenced  by  a  maxim,  impressed 
upon  me  by  my  grandmother  in  my  childhood — "  of  two 
evils  to  choose  the  least ;  "  and  I  acted  under  this  influence 
when  I  invented  a  new  support  for  my  tent  on  going  abroad. 
For  the  sake  of  lightness  and  capaciousness  I  took  my  chance 
of  occasional  annoyance  from  instability,  which  could  only 
occur  now  and  then,  whereas  its  advantage*  would  bo  con- 
tinual. I  do  not  recommend  it  to  photographers  who  pro- 
pose remaining  in  England,  because  in  this  country  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  conveyances  from  one  place  to 
another ;  nor,  im  Used,  did  I  recommend  it  to  those  going 
abroad.  I  merely  stated  a  simple  fact  of  my  own  experience, 
which  other  photographers  might  benefit  by  if  they  thought 
proper. 

I  believM  I  concluded  the  last  communication  I  sent  you 
with  a  reference  to  the  advantage  that  an  English  photo- 
grapher would  enjoy  in  the  French  provinces,  from  .the  fact 
of  his  being  a  foreigner  and  alone.  I  presume,  of  course, 
that  the  photographer  is  a  gentleman,  and  of  good  manners, 
as  all  those  whom  I  have  seen  or  spoken  to  on  the  continent 
have  invariably  been.  His  presence  at  a  country  house  is, 
in  that  case,  looked  upon  very  frequently  as  an  agreeable 
excitement,  which  amply  compensates  for  any  trouble  his 
presence  may  occasion  ;  and  though  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
Frenchmen  speak  ill  of  Englishmen  in  general,  yet  I  have 
invariably  found  them  kind  and  amiable  to  the  individual,  as 
much  so  as  wc  should  be  to  a  Frenchman  under  the  same 
circumstances.  At  all  events  I  have  reason  to  thank  many 
among  the  class  of  Frenchmen  I  have  referred  to,  as  well  as 
their  fascinating  wives  and  daughters,  for  some  of  the  best 
spent  hours  of  my  life ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  acknowledging  tlie  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  them  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  11  Photographic 
News.''  Perhaps,  however,  my  visits  have  not  been  w  ithout 
effect  in  extending  the  practice  of  the  art  of  photography  ; 
for,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  my  host  has  been  smitten 
by  a  most  intense  desire  to  become  an  operator ;  and  when, 
by  closely  imitating  me,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  picture  of 
his  house  not  altogether  unlike  what  it  was  in  reality,  he 
regarded  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  boy  did  his  bull- 
pup,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  the  P.  C, — 
otherwise  parish  clerk : — That  mischievous  boy,  Tommy 
Styles,  "  having  trained  a  bull-pup  to  the  intent  that  hie 
might  join  in  the  baiting  of  the  bull  at  Easter,  did  desire 
his  father,  as  he  one  day  entered  the  yard,  to  fall  upon  his 
liands  and  knees  and  bellow  like  oue  bull,  which,  he  doing, 
the  boy  did  loose  the  pup,  and  the  brute  did  seize  the  silly 
old  man  by  the  under  jaw,  and  did  hang  on  thereby,  he  try- 
ing to  shake  him  off,  and  the  boy  to  dance  and  cry,  4  Bear 
it  like  a  man,  father,  'twill  be  the  making  of  the  pup ! '  " 

Then;  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  I  may  give  to  there 
whom  I  am  now  addressing,  who,  if  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  French  society,  may  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  tho 
frank  and  cordial  bearing  of  French  ladies — and  that  is,  to 
banish  from  their  minds  any  ideas  respecting  them  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  French  novels  and  plays,  th* 
writers  of  which  represent  inconstancy  in  a  wife  as  almost  a 
virtue,  and  their  countrywomen  as  being  in  the  habit  of 
practising  it  very  extensively.    Let  them  be  assured,  that 
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framed  (A  France  are  much  the  nine  as  women  here;  and 
that  the  conduct  which  would  give  offence  to  a  sensible 
Englishwoman,  would  be  not  leas  likely  to  do  so  in  the  case 
of  a  French  woman .  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  impress  this 
on  the  minds  of  my  travelling  countrymen,  as  I  once  had  to 
*pend  three  weeks  at  an  inn  with  a  friend,  who  had  had  the 
flesh  on  his  breast  ploughed  up  by  a  bullet,  which  had  been 
fired  by  a  justly-incensed  husband  in  return  for  too  pointed 
attentions  paid  to  his  wife— an  indiscretion  of  which  I  am 
well  assured  my  friend  would  not  hare  been  guilty  but  for 
the  erroneous  opinion  he  had  formed  of  Frenchwomen  from 
the  above  ? tnted. 

After  this  long  digression,  into  which  I  have  been  led  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  majority  of  photographers  who 
go  on  the  continent  for  amusement,  and  who  take  their 
camera  with  them  as  an  additional  means  to  that  end,  will 
prefer  France  to  Belgium,  I  return  now  to  the  latter 
country ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  photographer 
whose  primary  object  is  to  obtain  pictures,  to  visit  Belgium 
in  preference  to  any  other  country.  The  proximity  of  the 
various  town*,  and  the  railways  that  connect  them,  render 
travelling  easy  and  inexpensive :  neither  is  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  chemicals  from  Brussels,  in  whatever  part  of 
Belgium  one  may  be.  Moreover,  the  communication  with 
England  is  so  constant  and  frequent,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  man  to  carry  about  with  him  a  lot  of  plates.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  negatives  have  been  obtained  in  any 
town,  they  may  be  securely  packed  and  transmitted  to 
England,  where  they  may  be  printed  from  at  once. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Bruges  offers  very  many 
objects  worthy  the  attention  of  photographers ;  at  all  events, 
I  found  many  more  than  I  was  able  to  photograph.  The 
first  which  I  took  was  of  the  market-place,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  crowded  with  country  people, 
who  had  brought  in  their  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  &c.  The 
curiously -shaped  caps  of  the  women,  their  short  petticoats, 
and  the  picturesque  character  of  one  or  two  of  the  ouildings, 
make  it  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  one  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  the  photographer 
in  Brugea  arc,  the  churches  of  St.  Jacques  and  Notre  Dame. 
The  Hold  At  \HU  is  a  handsomo  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  of  a  size  which  rentiers  it  easy  to  be  taken  in 
s  camera  of  ordinary  dimensions.  The  Palais  de  Justice 
offers  a  subject  which  is  pretty  from  one  point  of  view  ;  but 
a  larger  and  more  interesting  picture  may  be  obtained  of 
Les  llalles,  including  the  celebrated  belfry.  The  lower 
part  of  this  structure  is  used  as  a  flesh  market ;  and  if  the 
early  morning  be  chosen  for  taking  the  photograph,  this 
circumstance  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  picture,  as  it  gives 
it  an  amount  of  animation  not  to  be  obtained  under  other 
circumstances — the  streets  of  Bruges,  formerly  so  populous, 
being  now  almost  deserted ;  this,  however,  is  an  advantage, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  photographer.  I  have  fre- 
quently planted  my  camera  in  tlie  middle  of  a  street  without 
having  ever  found  it  necessary  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
vehicle*.  Besides  the  buildings  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
very  many  others  which,  although  they  have  no  historical 
celebrity,  make  exceedingly  pretty  pictures. 

The  photographer,  who  necessarily  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  taste,  will  here  find  much  to  gratify  it.  Most  of 
the  churches,  an  well  as  oue  or  two  other  buildings,  contain 
fine  paintings  by  Rubens,  Van  Eyck,  Heading,  or  other 
pai titers  of  note.  During  my  operations  here,  I  did  not  at- 
to  take  the  interiors  of  the  churches,  and  therefore 
say  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  allowed  ;  but  I 
opinion,  that  a  polite  note  to  the  proper  authority 
obtain  permission  to  do  so  ;  and,  in  this  case,  many 
of  great  beauty  might  be  obtained. 


many 

Viator. 


ON  POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

Sib,— For  printing  positives,  I  find  the  following  sen- 
sitising fluid  for  the  paper  the  best  and  most  economical  I 
sed.   As  the  formula  was  communicated  to  me 


without  any  reservation,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  H  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  of  it  :— 

80  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  dissolved  in  1  ounce 
distilled  water,  and  when  dissolved,  ammonia  must  be  care- 
fully dropped  into  it,  until  the  precipitate  is  dissolved,  and 
the  liquid  is  quite  clear.  It  must  then  be  put  into  an  8 
ounce  bottle,  and  7  ounces  of  alcohol  added.  It  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  to 
the  last  drop.  The  ]»per  should  be  salted  with  about  a  4 
grain  solution,  by  immersion,  and,  when  dry,  floated  on  the 
silver  solution  until  the  liquid  comes  through  the  paper, 
which  it  does  very  quickly  ;  the  dish  must  then  be  moved, 
so  as  to  cause  the  liquid  to  flow  evenly  over  the  back.  Air 
bubbles  are  seen  at  once,  as  the  paper  is  quite  transparent 
when  in  the  bath.  The  papers  arc  very  sensitive,  but  will 
not  keep  long.  I  tone  the  proofs  (after  washing  out  the  un- 
altered chloride)  with  an  extemporaneous sel  d'or  bath;  it  is, 
I  think,  the  safest  and  most  economical  plan  for  large  proofs. 
I  spread  some  of  it  evenly  on  a  glass  plate,  and  lay  the  proof, 
face  downwards,  on  it  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  turn  it 
up,  and,  with  a  glass  rod,  keep  the  fluid  evenly  over  the 
proof  till  toned  sufficiently.  After  slightly  washing  I  put 
the  proof  in  a  hypo,  bath,  of  the  strength  of  1  ounce  to  10 
of  water.  It  must  then,  of  course,  bo  properly  washed. 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  I  find  a  very  useful  washing 
apparatus  may  be  constructed  of  a  box,  which  should  not  be 
very  deep,  with  the  bottom  removed,  and  a  piece  of  calico 
strained  across  instead,  on  which  the  proofs  must  be  placed 
separate ;  the  top  is  made  to  go  inside  the  box  about  half  an 
inch,  on  to  stops  at  the  comers.  It  is  pierced  all  over  with 
holes,  which  spreads  the  water.  The  box  is  suspended  to  a 
tap,  and  the  water  passes  through  the  proofs  and  the  calico. 
The  water  must  not  bo  allowed  to  flow  too  last,  or  the  proofs 
will  float  about,  and  perhaps  adhere  to  the  top  or  aides  of 
the  box,  and  stick  together. 

Rtiqate.  Thomas  Barrett. 


THE  RA6PBKRRY  SYRUP  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Is  it  possible  that  we  have  to  record  another  Article 
to  tho  thousand  and  one  already  published,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  collodion  plate?  I  allude  to  the  raspberry 
syrup  published  in  the  Times,  and  in  your  journal  of  last 

week. 

Truly  the  art  lias  no  legitimate  limits,  but  it  appears  there 
arc  "chemical  reasons"  for  using  that  article.  Now,  sir,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  amateur  photographers,  I  am 
not  a  practical  chemist,  and  I  may  be  expressing  the  wishes 
of  many  when  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  those 
"  chemical  reasons  "  are.  My  knowledge  extends  no  further 
than  tho  use  of  the  various  articles  named  in  works  on  Pho- 
tograpluc  Chemistry  ;  but  raspberry  syrup  not  yet  having 
found  its  way  into  those  manuals,  I  shall  have  to  provide 
myself  with  a  work  on  "  Domestic  Cookery  "  to  prepare  for 
auy  contingency. 

I  have  also  an  idea  of  commencing  a  series  of  experiments 
with  red  enrruut  jtlly,  aud  endeavouring  to  discard  the 
collodion  film  altogether,  unless  some  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  "  chemical  reasons  "  why  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 

But,  I  would  ask,  is  the  laboratory  to  supply  us  with  the 
ingredients  which  shall  lead  us  on  to  perfection  in  the  art, 
or  are  we  to  explore  the  precincts  of  tho  domestic  cupboard  ? 
On  the  part  of  the  female  community  1  would  object  to  any 
such  invasion  of  their  sacred  territories— there  are  domestic 
rtaroia  for  such  objections.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  new  process  is  eqnul  to  any  of  the  others ;  more 
than  this  is  required;  and  I  would  not  condemn  that 
restlessness  amongst  photographers  to  discover  some  really 
good  and  sure  means  of  preserving  the  collodion  plate  in  a 
ary  state ;  such  a  want  does  exist,  but  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  those  who  may  be  experimenting  in  this  direction 
to  bear  two  things  in  mind — viz.,  that  the  process  must  not 
require  any  special  collodion,  and  must  be  equally  as  sen- 
sitive as  the  moist  collodion  plate  ;  and,  failing  to  produce 
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these  results,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  photographic,  spare 
us  the  trouble  of  such  profitless  reading ;  for  I  think  the 
space  occupied  in  the  descriptions  of  these  various  modes  of 
manipulation  could  be  filled  with  matter  of  much  greater 
advantage  and  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

Bradford.  J.  H. 


STEREOGRAPH  V.  STEREOGRAM. 


incorrect  ? 
telegram, 


Sir, — Will  you  suggest  that  stereogram  is  i 
Telegraph  lias,  ui  our  day,  becu  properly  altered  to 
being  a  thing  of  words  ;  but  stereoyny)*  is  a  delineator  as 
is  photo^ra/>A.  Were  gram  correct  it  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  called  photogram ;  which,  if  attention  be  not 
called  to  the  point,  we  may  not  be  unlikely  to  sec. 

Yours,  &c.,  Sol.  Hypo. 

[We  have  purposely  iutroduced  the  word  "  stereogram  " 
to  designate  a  stereoscopic  picture,  instead  of  stereograph, 
as  this  latter  word  would  more  properly  belong  to  an  instru- 
ment whereby  stereograms  are  taken  (in  fact  such  an  instru- 
ment has  been  described  under  that  name),  and  the  analogy 
of  other  English  words,  such  as  telegraph,  perspectograph, 
&c.,  would  thereby  be  preserved.  With  respect  to  the  word 
photogram,  the  introduction  of  which  our  correspondent 
seems  to  regard  with  such  horror,  we  can  inform  him  that 
some  of  the  first  scientific  men  in  England  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  word.  We  fear 
that  photograph  is  too  strongly  rooted  in  the  language  to  be 
supplanted  by  photogram,  but  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
the  barbarism  stereograph  nipped  in  the  bud.  In  all  words 
compounded  of  a  substantive  and  a  derivative  from  the 
Greek  word  ypafu,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  "graph," 
the  derivative  from  the  present  tense  activeof  ;papu>,  cannot 
be  properly  applied  except  as  signifying  the  agent  or  instru- 
ment that  performs  the  act.  Anemograph,  from  ow/joe, 
wind,  aud  ypafw,  to  describe  ;  actinograph,  from  asrtv,  a 
ray  of  the  sun  ;  thermograph,  from  0«pm»c,  heat,  &c,  &c., 
all  signify  the  indicator  and  not  the  thing  indicated. 
"  Gram,"  on  the  other  hand,  a  derivative  from  ytypapfuu, 
the  perfect  passive  of  ypafv,  should  always  signify  the  thing 
described  or  indicated,  as  :  telegram,  the  notice  given  by  the 
telegraph ;  photogram,  the  likeness  described  by  the  photo- 
graph ;  stereogram,  the  effect  produced  by  the  stereo- 
graph.]   

•   ■  -  —  —  

JJ^otognip^k  gotts  anil  Queries. 

BUTTS  TO  BEG  INKERS. 

Sir, — The  future  of  photography  is  very  encouraging. 
The  ''good  time"  seems  to  be  coming.  If  every  amateur 
who  reads  the  "  Photographic  News  "  is  only  half  as 
thankful  to  you  as  myself,  you  will  receive  something  more 
useful  and  substantial  than  thanks,  in  the  hearty  recom- 
mendation and  extended  circulation  of  the  work.  It  has 
been  admirably  well-timed,  and  if  you  go  on  as  you  have 
begun,  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  practicable  and 
the  useful,  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

Thanks  are  due,  and  I  have  no  fears  but  that  they  will  be 
very  generally  expressed,  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  has  enabled  you  to  make  known  bis 
newly -discovered  process  of  photoglyphic  engraving.  The 
pictures  are  wonderful ;  not  only  in  tne  sense  of  being  first 
specimens,  but  as  having  been  produced  in  the  way  the 
inrcntor  has  so  simply  described.  It  is  worth  a  "  note  " 
that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  sperification  contrast*  favourably,  on 
the  side  of  common  sense,  with  the  generality  of  such  docu- 
ments. 

Now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  many  amateur 
workers,  who  are  looking  up  to  you  for  counsel  and  assis- 
tance. As  the  result  of  my  own  experience  I  advise  them 
to  trust  less  to  books  and  more  to  themselves.  Perhaps,  I 
have  read  a«  much  upon  |>hotography,  during  the  hurt  four 


years,  as  any  one  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  whilst  I  by 
no  means  intend  hereby  to  discourage  the  reading  and  study- 
ing of  what  others  have  to  say,  I  still  maintain  that  not  one 
amateur  photographer  in  a  hundred  will  become  even  moder- 
ately successful  if  he  follows  too  literally  the  instructions 
contained  in  books.  In  saying  this  it  is  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  underrate  the  knowledge,  or  doubt  the  veracity,  of 
any  of  the  writers  upon  this  subject.  Each  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  his  own  process,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  he  mani- 

{tulatcs.  But  unless  many  of  the  processes  can  be  seen 
roni  first  to  last  in  actual  operation,  I  believe  it  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  imitate  them  from  ordi- 
nary written  instructions.  There  arc  some  exceptions,  and 
they  are  only  exceptions. 

During  a  long  period  of  failures,  and  vexations,  and  dis- 
appointment*— the  common  lot  of  most  beginners  in  the 
beautiful  art  of  photography — I  many  times  thought  it 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  burn  all  my  photographic  books, 
pamphlets,  and  other  forms  of  instruction.  Without  being 
quite  so  rash,  I  did  the  next  best  thing — put  them  into  a 
cupboard,  and  referred  to  what  are  considered  the  best 
authorities,  only  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty.  By  applying 
the  knowledge  I  had  previously  attained,  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion, as  opportunity  offered,  of  a  person  wiser  and  more 
skilful  than  inyself,  and  by  exercising  what  is  implied  in 
that  (vulgar?)  expressive  word  gumption,  I  am  now  able 
to  take  a  good  (negative)  portrait,  and  print  it  clear,  and 
bright,  and  durable.  What  I  have  accomplished  under 
many  disadvantages,  with  only  a  few  scraps  of  leisure,  and 
amidst  interruptions  of  weeks  aud  months  in  duration, 
others,  more  favourably  circumstanced,  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  And  yet  1  know  persons  who  have  been  at  work 
at  photography  a  longer  period  than  myself,  with  first-rate 
apparatus,  a  greater  amount  of  leisure,  and  many  appli- 
ances which  I  am  not  likely  to  possess,  who  have  never 
produced  a  picture  worth  looking  at,  and  seem  as  far  off 
from  doing  so  as  they  were  throe  or  four  years  ago. 

There  must  be  a  cause  for  continual  failures.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  always  to  be  set  down  to  unskilfulness.  If  no 
one  else  will  try  to  explain  the  cause,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
myself. 

This  has  been  rather  a  long  -  note."  I  conclude  with  a 
few  "  queries." 

Is  there  any  Dimple  and  really  good  plan  for  producing  a 
halo  upon  the  collodion  negative  ?  (I  have  seen,  I  believe, 
all  the  suggestions  hitherto  offered,  some  freely  and  others 
for  money,  but  I  don't  think  one  of  them  simple  and  good.) 

Is  there  any  improvement  in  what  are  called  the  vignette 
glasses  f  These  are  perfectly  useless  without  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  contrivances,  which  occupy  much  time  and  i  " 
fail  of  their  object. 

Iu  fitting  up,  say,  for  the  ensuing  spring,  a 
house  for  taking  portraits,  what  is  the  best  colour  for  the 
inside  of  the  house,  for  the  back-ground  (negative  process), 
and  the  curtains  and  blinds  V  •  •  •  * 

ISM,  1858. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGUT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

Sir,— In  a  previous  letter  signed  u  Subscriber,"  which  yon 
did  me  the  favour  to  insert,  I  referred  to  a  new  artificial  light 
invented  by  the  Honourable  Major  Fitzmauricc.  I  liave 
since  received  from  that  gentleman  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  fight,  and  having  obtained  his  kind  permission  to 
communicate  his  statement  to  you,  I  beg  to  inclose  a  copy 
of  it,  believing  that  it  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

H.  D.  U. 

"The  light  is  adapted  for  every  purpose,  from  a  table 
lamp  to  a  lighthouse.  I  have  had  my  own  portrait  taken  by 
photography  by  it,  and  I  am  applying  it  to  every  kind  of 
purpose. 

"  I  can  burn  an  onlinary  lamp,  equal,  by  photometer,  to 
two  of  the  best  French  carcel  lamp,  or  to  four  gas  ' 
at  the  rate  of  Jd.  per  hour. 
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14 1  had  a  trial  at  Paris,  last  week,  with  tho  full  power 
light  against  444  ga.s  burners  in  a  drawing  room  145  foot  bj 
45  feet  and  35  feet  elevation,  and  with  one  light,  I  could 
read  any  newspaper  with  perfect  ease  from  one  end  of  the 


The  cost  of  these  444  burners  at  two 
per  evening,  came  to  6  centimes  for  every  burner,  or 
about  2,300  napoleons  per  annum.  Two  of  my  lights  do 
not  come  to  60  napoleons  per  annum,  giving  a  light  exceed- 
ing these  444  burners.  This  appears  almost  incredible,  but 
I  took  the  data  from  somo  of  the  first  chemists  in  France, 
who  were  present.  With  a  single  lamp  you  can  read  your 
watch  perfectly  at  600  or  700  yards.  A  company  are  pur- 
chasing my  interests,  and  will  shortly  publish  their  mode  of 


VARNISH  FOR  NEGATIVE*. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  your  correspondent,  who 
-igns  himself  "  One  of  Devon,"  in  tho  last  number  of  the 
"Photographic  Nkw«,"  will  be  so  good  as  to  reply  to 
the  follovring  questions  relative  to  his  communication.  Is 
no  retarder  used,  in  tho  form  of  either  acetic,  or  citric  acid, 
in  any  of  the  processes  ?  Is  no  free  nitrate  of  silver  employed 
in  the  development  of  the  pictures  on  the  dry  collodion  film, 
and  how  long  does  it  require  with  gallic  acid  instead  of 
pyrogallic  acid  ?  Does  the  dry  collodion  film  bear  the  subse- 
quent treatment  and  washings  without  disturbance,  as,  in 
the  various  coUodio-albumen  processes,  this  is  one  of  their 
greatest  merits? 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Lucius 
Veritatua,"  I  would  recommend  him  to  use  plain  gum  (arabic) 
water,  about  the  consistence  of  syrup,  instead  of  a  spirit 
varnish  for  glass  positives ;  indeed,  I  find  it  answer  very 
well  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  spirit  varnish.  As  a  protector 
of  the  collodion  negative  it  should  be  used  immediately  after 
the  last  washing,  and  the  picture  dried  in  the  usual  way,  as 
quickly  as  if  without  the  gum  ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  it 
quite  dry  and  bard  before  a  fire,  or  over  a  lamp,  or  candle. 
Or  a  solution  of  gelatine,  previously  warmed  to  liquify  it, 
might  be  used  in  the  same  way,  with,  perhaps,  less  risk  of 
accidental  injury  from  moisture,  &c.  E.  T. 


stJBsrrrtrrE  for  a  glass  room. 
Sib, — I  trust  you  will  excuse  an  entire  stranger's  ad- 
dressing you  upon  a  subject  mentioned  in  an  early  number  of 
the  "  Photographic  News;"  I  allude  to  the  query  about 
taking  portrait*  in  a  tent  of  calico,  and  rendering  it  water- 
proof. As  expense  is,  of  course,  of  great  consequence  to 
many  who  would  like  to  pursue  this  interesting  art,  I  would 
nigpest  that  I  believe  fine  white  calico,  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  white  wax  in  pure  turpentine  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well. 

I  have  only  paid  attention  to  photography  for  tho  past 
twelve  months.  I  was  induced  by  a  friend  in  London  to 
attempt  it,  and  my  princial  motive  was  to  obtain  portraits 
of  my  friends — especially  naturalists,  having  given  up  most 
of  my  leisure  time  to  natural  historv,  especially  en  to 

farbetl 


mology.  I  have  succeeded  in  my  calico  tent  far  better  than 
I  expected,  and  if  yon  would  like  to  see  one  or  two  speci- 
mens taken  in  it,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  sand  them  to  your 
publishers. — Yours  very  truly,       Henry  Doubled  a  v. 

[Wc  shall  bo  very  pleased  to  see  the  specimens  alluded  to 
by  our  correspondent.  If  he  will  kindly  forward  them  as  ho 
proposes,  carefully  packed,  we  will  take  every  care  of  them.] 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  corr«s[>ondeiit.,  K.  S.  T.,  has  suggested  to  us  the  collec- 
tion of  some  short  notes  under  the  above  title.  As  a  first 
instalment  we  append  the  following  ;  and  if  our  readers 
approve  of  the  idea,  we  will  gladly  find  a  corner  for  similar 


Do  not  have  more  light  in  the  dark  room  than  you  can 
*  by. 


Do  not  let  the  positive  paper  exciting  bath  become  alkaline. 

Do  not  use  pyrogallic  developing  solution  when  it  lias 
become  brown. 

Do  not,  as  a  rule,  redip  the  plate  in  the  bath  before  deve- 
loping. 

Do  not  use  collodion  before  it  has  well  settled. 

Do  not  work  with  a  turbid  nitrate  bath. 

Do  not  filter  silver  solutions  when  allowing  to  settle  and 
d<  canting  tliem  will  do  equally  well. 

Do  not  allow  much  time  to  elapse  between  exciting  and 
exiting  the  plate. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
The  Positive  Printing  Process  (vol.  i.  p.  86).— .T. 


J). 


has  sent  some  specimens  and  several  queries  on  the  above  pro- 
cess. The  substance  of  tho  questions  seem  to  be — 1.  As  to 
obtaining  vigorous  blacks.  2.  The  silver  solution  becoming 
discoloured.  3.  Throwing  away  the  solution  of  gold.  4.  As  to 
the  bath  for  negatives.— 1.  Tho  chocolate  colour  of  the  print  is 
occasioned  by  not  leaving  the  print  quite  long  enough  in  the 
gold  solution.  To  produce  a  deep  black,  the  action  of  the  gold 
should  go  on  until  the  print  is  decidedly  purple  in  tone ;  then 
the  fixing  operation  removes  all  the  blue  inky  appearance  (if  it 
has  not  been  much  too  long  in  the  gold),  and  gives  it  a  slightly 
reddish-brown  look ;  but,  on  the  print,  when  nearly  dry,  being 
ironed  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron,  the  black  will  become  dear 
Of  course,  in  exciting,  the  paper  should  be  four 
in  the  batli,  as  that  also  makes  the  tone  blacker 
2.  The  rilver  solution  always  becomes  discoloured, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  result  at  all  until  it  grows  to  an  isiv 
blackness.  A  teaspoonful  of  kaolin  (lettl  full)  added  to  3  or  4 
ounces  or  more  of  the  solution,  well  shaken  up,  and  left  a  few 
hours  in  the  light,  will  dear  it  at  any  time ;  then  Alter  through 
blotting  paper.  Often,  however,  a  scum  forms  on  tho  top  of  the 
liquid,  which  may  be  removed  by  dragging  a  bit  of  paper  along 
the  surface,  when  the  scum  will  ding  to  it.  3.  The  solution  of 
gold  may  be  kept,  and  a  little  fresh  gdd  added  now  and  then  ; 
but  as  one  may  easily  measure  the  quantity  (or  very  nearly  so), 
we  recommend  every  one  to  use  it  fresh,  as  we  think  it  works 
much  better.  4.  As  to  the  order  that  the  bath  is  in,  we  think 
the  print  speaks  well;  for  the  appearance  of  the  blacks  and 
white  show  power  enough  to  print  clean,  as  also  to  give  the 
detail  in  the  dark  shades.  The  bath  should  be  very  slightly 
acid,  the  picture*  are  then  cleaner. 

Pcttino  together  a  Portrait  Lens, — X  T.  Z.  dis- 
mounted a  double  combination  lens  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
foiyol  the  arrangement  of  glasses,  and  since  then  has  not  beou 
able  to  put  them  properly  together  again.  A'.  Y.  Z.  should 
have  sent  us  some  data  as  to  the  different  focal  lengths  of  the 
various  glasses,  as  the  answer  would  have  been  thereby  rendered 
less  difficult :  wo  will,  however,  give  him  and  our  other  render* 
as  much  general  information  as  we  think  will  bo  useful  to  any 
unfortunate  photographer  who  may  happen  to  have  thrown  his* 
portrait  lens  into  a  state  of  "  pie."  We  will  suppose  the  por- 
trait combination  to  be  of  the  usual  construction.  Tho  first 
step  will  be  to  give  each  crown  glass  its  own  flint  glass  achro- 
matiser.  Each  of  the  crown  glasses  are  double  convex.  One  of 
the  flint  in  either  piano  or  double-concave,  and  the  other  is. 
concavo-convex;  4o/»,  however,  are  dispersing  lenses:  call  the 
former,  No.  1  (tint,  and  the  concavo-convex,  No.  2  flint.  Now 
take  one  of  the  crown  glasses  and  place  it  next  to  the  most  con- 
cave side  of  No.  1  flint ;  roughly  measure  the  focus  of  the  com- 
pound lens,  and  put  it  down;  do  tho  same  with  the  otlier 
crown  glass,  placing  one  of  its  sidos  in  contact  with  the  concave 
side  of  No.  2  flint,  and  measure  the  focal  length  of  that  pair; 
afterwards  exchange  crown  glasses,  and  repeat  the  measurements 
of  the  foci.  That  arrangement  of  crowns  and  flints  which  giv^ 
the  tout  difference  between  the  foci,  is  the  proper  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  united.  That  found,  call  the  crown  which  is  with 
No!  1  flint,  No.  1  crown,  and  the  other  No.  2  crown.  Take  Now. 
1  crown  and  fliutand  place  them  together,  so  that  the  least  < 
vex  surface  of  the  crown  is  in  contact  with  the  most  < 
surface  of  the  flint,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they 
front  combination— the  crown  being  > 
wards ;  and  then  arrange  the  Nos.  2  crown  and  Hint,  so  that  the 
mosi  convex  surface  of  the  crown  is  next  to  tho  concave  surface 
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ring  of  brass  in  inserted  between  them.  The  crown  glass  should 
form  the  outer  one  in  this  combination  also.  Most  frequently, 
however,  the  front  pair  of  leases,  having  their  contact  surface* 
ground  to  similar  radii,  are  cemented  together  with  Canada 
balxim,  so  that  the  above  process  may  be  considerably  simplified. 
A".  Y.  Z.,  and  others  in  a  similar  predicament,  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  take  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  make  a  rou^h 
rcctioual  diagram  of  each  of  the  lenses,  and  see  that  they  fully 


understand  the  above  description 
into  practice. 

Albumen  fob  the  Comodio-al 
A  good  formula  is  the  following : — 

White  of  egg  (very 
Distilled 


to  put  it 


It  oiimn 
10  drops, 
V2  grain*. 


>me  time ;  then  allow  it 
Place  in  it  •  piece  of 


Put  into  a  large  bottle,  ami  shake  for 
to  settle,  and  filter  through  a  sponge 

camphor  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  it  will  keep  good  for  six  months. 
We  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  detailed  account  of 
the  ooUodio-albumen  process,  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
both  in  manipulation  and  formula;. 

Fixino  Positives  with  Bbomidb  of  Potassium. — Pap*r 
informs  us,  that  he  knows  of  positives  on  albumeuised  paper 
having  been  fixed  for  several  years  with  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  he  has  never  heard  of  one  fading.  Mr.  Talbot  originally 
reoom mended  bromide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
10  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  for  Axing  both  negatives  and 
positives ;  and  we  have  seen  pictures  fixed  in  that  way  which 
have  shown  no  signs  of  fading  after  many  years.  The  objection 
to  be,  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  does  not  dissolve  the 
"  silver  salt  out  of  the  paper,  but  merely  destroys 
s  to  Light,  and  therefore  it  was  set  on  one  side  for 
theoretically  perfect  object,  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  uow, 
,  photographers  are  beginmug  to  suspect  the  perma- 
of  all  hypo-fixed  pa|*r  positives,  it  would  be  worth  a 
trial  whether  a  return  to  the  original  bromide  of  potassium 
fixing  would  not  posse**  some  advantages.  Thept 
Miuple :— Prepare  the  paper  and  expose,  as  usual,  ui 
tive  uutU  the  best  visible  effect  is  produced  (do  not 
then  wash  the  silver  from  the  paper  in  two  or  t 

bromide  of 
dry.  The 


its 
the 


Old  Collodion.— T.  K.  S.  In  addition  to 
of  restoring  the  sensitiveness  of  old  collodion  by 
the  addition  of  a  piece  of  metallic  silver,  zinc,  or  cadmium,  a 
correspondent  has  lufonued  us  that,  if  a  few  clean  iron  filings 
are  shaken  up  with  about  enough  collodion  for  one  day's  work, 
the  iodine  will  unite  with  the  iron,  forming  protoiodide  of  iron, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  will  ho  very  much 
increased  ;  it  will  not,  however,  keep  for  more  thai  a  day. 

Amukk  Vabnisu. — Iodide  asks  how  amber  and  chloroform 
varnish  is  prepared.  Put  one  part  of  finely-powdered  amber, 
and  one  part  of  (-lc.m-wa.shcd  sand,  iuto  a  bottle  with  eight  part* 
of  chloroform ;  allow  it  to  >!:uid  for  some  days,  shaking  occa- 
sionally ;  strain  through  muslin,  and  squeeze  the  liquid  from  the 
interstices  of  the  spongy  residue  of  the  amber  and  the  sand ; 
then  tiller  through  bibulous  ptujier.  The  best  place  to  procure 
pure  amber  is  at  large  tobacconists,  or  meerschaum  importers; 
broken  mouthpieces  of  pipes  may  be  procured  there  of  any 
desired  purity  and  at  about  two  shillitigs  per  ounce.  We  do 
not  much  like  amber  varnish  as  it  is  so  easily  scratched. 

Piira  fob  Haxgihg  if  Pafbu. — J.  Jo  net.  Purchase  a 
box  of  fine  French  hair-pins,  bend  one  of  the  prongs  back 
about  half  way,  so  as  to  form  a  book,  and  pierce?  the  corner  of 
the  paper  with  the  other  prong ;  the  paper  will  thus  hang  in 
the  original  angle  which  is  protected  with  varnish.  The  hook 
bent  in  the  other  prong  can  be  hung  over  a  stretched  cord. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  1.  TnEPt>rar.wo*Tn — II.  E.  B.-Jamc«  S.-Th.  Six— No.  SC.- liberty.— 
A  Sincere  Friend — A.  U.  C— An  Ex-mcmber  of  tho  Council.—  No  Mo- 
nopoly.— N,  H.  -W  S.  C. — tabacrfber — Photo. : — We  u«  very  thankful 
to  oar  correspondents  for  their  friendly  wishes ;  but,  bavin*  treated  toe 
subject  somewhat  ui  length  In  our  Leader,  it  would  not  be  right  to  occupy 
our  columns  with  further  comments  on  the  ■ubtrct. 

C.  r..  W— See  vol.  i  o.  71    A  4-ptaU  camera  and 


wTu'lJTb 


II.  S.  N  — We  believe  they  are  Imported  from  France;  but  do  not  know  any 
further  particulars. 

K  fl.  T. — Bach  Malm  are  rather  common  with  FoiherguTa  Process:  read  tb« 
report  of  ill*  Manchester  loniudttee  to  the  present  number.    The  great 

advantage  of  the  rallodio-albumen  process  U,  that  auch  stain*  aa  you  com- 
plain of  may  be  removed  by  alight  friction,  without  Injury  te  the  picture. 
Try  a  Utile  more  acetic  acid  In  your  developing  nutation.  We  are  much 
obliged  by  your  suggestion  ;  and  have,  a*  you  will  ice,  made  use  of  IL  W* 
•hall  bo  gla.1  of  further  contributions. 
P.  M.  Y  —No.  The  light  mux  tint  pa**  through  the  picture  to  be  copied, 

before  it  fiUU  un  the  pUte. 
J.  M.  D.  P. — No  portrait*  hare,  to  our  knowledge,  been  taken  by  gas-light. 
Tile  time  usually  taken  by  the  artificial  lights  I*  from  10  to  20  wcond*. 
i  into  tike  chimney.  Try  it. 

I"    in,r.  1.1,   f,.r  un  I-  have  anything  to  da  in  th« 

^  matter. 

and  make  an,  4  her. 

Ax  An  ah,  h.  P.— Supposing  you  auccecded  In  taking  rood  pictured  on  the 
steel  or  copper  plate,  it  woold  require  rather  extensive  appttrctaa,  and  a 
certain  skill,  to  print  nff  (rood  Impression*. 

A  VartXBA*.— Try  the  varnish  given  in  the  present  number. 

9t  bw  KiaER,  axi>  Amatli  n.  D.— Wc  will  give  the  process  In  an  early  number. 

pAPKk.— We  have  heard  Uiat  if  re-wnalliaed  1(  will  restore  It  to  Its  original 
condition,  but  we  have  never  bad  eccaaion  lo  try. 

B.  Matxe. — 1.  Cadmium  collodion  will  keep  good  for  many  month*.  !.  See 
tin-  note  ou  the  sublccl  in  the  present  nnmbcr.  3.  In  our  next.  4.  In  an 
early  number.    Outla  pcrchn  will  dissolve  In  bcniol  or  chloroform, 

J.  T  —  You  aboulJ  have  allowed  it  to  dry  a  little  before  heating  It  over  the 
spirit  lamp.   Tike  notation  moat  lie  kept  In  the  dark. 

M  E  Wmitb. — Your  first  two  request*  shall  be  attended  to.  \V«  shall  In- 
very  pleased  to  receive  a  description  of  your  field  box.  Many  amateur*  are  not 
aucccssful  with  the  dry  processes,  and  anything  which  tends  to  simplify  wet 
collodion  In  the  field  will  be  a  boon  lo  them.  Ordinary  gas  or  lamp' light 
will  not  do  for  portraiture.  The  lacccae  which  attends  the  use  of  the 
artUirial  light  mentioned  from  time  to  time  I*  lather  uncertain.  Letters  to 
the  Editor  must  take  their  course.  We  cannot  set  aside  oar  numerous 
correspondence  to  satisfy  lite  impstieuco  of  one  individual.  Had  your 
business  letter  been  sent  to  the  publisher*,  ll  would  have  met  with  prompt 
attention.   Only  two  of  your  letter*  liave  reached  us,  14,  and  ft. 

J.  C— The  ordinary  negative  developer  with  pyrogallie  acid ;  expose  a  Unit 
longer. 

T.  Hakkktt.  —  The  photoglyph*  nil  nil  be  sent.  Your  enlarged  Pictures  are 
very  good ;  wc  should  like  to  have  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  they 
were  obtained.   We  will  endeavour  to  arrange  the  formula?  as  you  suggest. 

Ixo.il*: 
chemical  I 

lie  fur  inure  expensive  l 

previous  numbers. 

C.  W.  W.—  Your  bath  Is  spoilt.    II educe  the  sliver,  and  make  a  fresh  one 
Da  I  i -ran.— The  metliod  of  Imparting  the  peculiar  glue  to  the  *ierc<>sc>|4* 

pictures  you  allude  lo,  I*  kept  a  secret.    It  is  a  rather  i 


k— The  oxyhydrugen  light  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  volume 
nl  ray*  of  light  to  make  ll  available  for  portraiture :  ll  would. 


8.  II  — Wc  will  give  the  subject  early  and  careful  attention.  Can  you,  te 
tacUllatc  our  experiment*,  give  some  further  Information  about  ibis  mode 

of  manufacture,-  what  ihey  are  made  of.  tiled  with,  Ac  ? 


W.— Anawered  In  thi*  number. 
W.  0.  (1—1.  Positive  collodion  la  usually  thinner  than  negative.  2.  Chlorite 
of  gold  doe*  not  ipotl  by  keeping,  it  roerclv  attract*  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  dissolve*.  The  best  plan  to  keep  it  is  to  dissolve  It  In  a  known 
quantity  of  water,  «>  that,  for  butane*,  1  drachm  of  water  should  contain  1 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  3.  Consult  previous  number*.  4.  Juat  below  a 
red  heat 

ExamsXLkv  laos  TasUcts.— The  manufacturer  or  agent  of  these  tabids  will 

find  it  advantageous  to  advertise  in  our  pages,  as  many  correspondent*  hate 

Inquired  where  they  arc  to  be  obtained. 
II.  V.— I.  The  lenses  of  n  magic  lantern  arc  usually  of  too  inferior  •  quality  to 

cuqiioy  for  photographic  iHirposcs,    1.  Wash  well  before  fixing. 
AsTt-Hrro.-  Arrangement*  are  not  yet  completed  for  giving  Ihepablictbe 
^  full  licucfit^if  the  art.     ^  bUgejd  b  rrecU       I  shall  be 

alteuded  to. 
E.  8. 

tacUllatc  ( 

they  are  made  of.  sized  with,  i< 
E.  A.  P.— The  .ruantlty  of  camphor  to  be  added  U  quite  optional     Put  U  a 

piece  (he  eUc  of  a  pea. 
II.  U.  8»  AXstA.-Tbe  *)>c.hnen*  which  we  paw  were  very  g<*«t.    We  lav* 
made  furtta-r  Inquiries  respecting  "Oue  of  Devon'*  "  process,  tad  hope  to 
be  able  lo  answer  your  other  queries  in  an  early  number.    The  Almanacs, 
shall  be  sent 

W.  U.  li  Ccrokui  is  that  coustltucnt  of  bee's  wax  which  is  soluble  hi  ooM 

alcohoL  It  Is  a  greasy  body,  to  which  the  colour,  odonr,  and  teaaeltv  at 
the  wax  are  due.  It  conititute*  about  five  per  cent  of  the  wax.  ItssutaUou 
In  alcohol  bas  been  riupluj  cd  lor  preparing  paper,  The  "  Turpentine  Woxei 
Pa|wr  "  process,  wliieli  we  shall  give  In  an  early  number,  u  on  improvement 
on  It. 

Couituiuikcations  dcellned  with  thanks:— J.  Q. — X  A.— Tttorua*  N-  — Hypo. 

—A  Subscriber.— J.  C  C. 
The  iuformalkm  re«|uhed  by  the  following  corres]Kiodi.-«t*  I*  either  such  si  we 
are  unable  to  give,  or  ll  'has  appeared  in  reeeut  numbers  of  Uie  "  1'noro- 
ohapuic  Saws:"— An  Enquirer— T.  Clark,— Ambrotype — A  Subscriber 
at  Paisley.-J.  T  -  Photo  —Six.— W.  W.  W. — Stereo.— P.  A.  B.— C  t— 
Pvm — An  Amateur. 

B  -Aggricved  91^-n.  T.  tMglj^gJL  We- 


All  editorial  cominunii-atunu  should  be  addressed  lo  Mr. 
of  Messrs.  Petter  and  Oalpln,  Uillclle  Souvage  Yard.    Prlvatelettcrs  ( 
Editor,  If  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  •'  private," 
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THE  COLLOPIO -  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
If  this  beautiful  and  very  certain  pxoclsh  were  in  dauger  of 
being  buried  and  forgotten  in  the  more  recent  discovery  of 
Mr.  Fothergill,  the  late  report  of  the  Manchester  committee 
most  at  least  induce  those  who  hare  time  and  opportunity 
to  try  both,  and  draw  their  own  inference  as  to  the  results. 
I  hare,  myself,  worked  every  process — if  not  every  modifi- 
cation of  every  process,  and  my  old  faith  is  yet  unaltered, 
that  the  bnt  results  of  each  are  almost,  if  not  utterly, 
inifetinpiishable,  and  two  good  photographers  woukl  be  of 
different  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  negative  from  which  some 

riots  are  taken.  I  know  that  many  will  differ  from  me. 
will,  however,  mention  ono  instance  to  support  me,  and  that 
is,  Lcverett's  waxed  paper  views,  wliich  wcro  at  the  Exlii- 
bition  of  the  Art  Treasures  last  year.  Generally  this  process 
ha*  the  least  decision  and  sharpness  of  any,  yet  his  "  Station 


Park,"  and  many  others,  were  not  less  beautiful  in  any  way 
than  the  very  best  glass  pictures  there.  With  this  faith,  the 


of  what  process  to  use  seems  to  me  to  appeal  for  its 
to  tout  of  preparation  and  certainty ;  in  the  latter, 
At  least,  colkxlio- albumen  cannot  possibly  be  excelled,  and  if 
the  preparation  appears  to  be  complicated,  and  to  take  a 
longer  time,  I  think  that,  if  we  examine  both,  we  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  it  is  quite  as  convenient 
as  FothergilTs,  if  not  more  so.  Doubtless  a  thousand  voices 
will  be  raised  to  contradict  this  statement ;  but  they  forget 
that  ail  the  preparation  of  FothergilTs  must  be  begun  and 
finished  at  once.  Now  in  the  other  process  a  man,  even 
after  business  hours,  might  prepare  thirty  or  more  plates  as 
far  as  the  first  stage,  and  leave  them  in  this  state  until  dry, 
when  they  would  keep  auy  length  of  time ;  and  then  it  is  easy 
to  prepare  twenty  for  the  camera,  whilst  another  man  using 
FothergilTs  prepares  five  or  six.  Is  not  this  an  advantage 
that  has  ever  been  overlooked  ?  I,  myself,  generally  have 
sixty  or  eighty  large  plates  ready  for  the  last  bath,  and  I 
have  never  found  the  last  used  any  way  inferior  to  the  first. 
Ooe  advantage,  and  one  only,  I  have  observed  in  Fother- 
guTs, and  that  is  indisputable-^-the  time  of  printing  is  slightly 
reduced,  as  the  light  is  made  less  powerful  by  the  albumen 
coating  being  rather  thick  in  the  other.  As  this  description 
is  intended  for  beginners  as  well  as  photographers,  the  latter 
mast  excuse  the  minuteness  of  the  directions,  which  naturally 
range  themselves  as  follows : — 
1  ■  The  kind  of  glass,  aud  how  to  clean  it. 

2.  The  collodion,  and  how  to  prepare  the  albumen. 

3.  How  to  apply  both. 

4.  The  bath,  and  application  when  preparing  for  the 
camera. 

5.  Expos  are. 

6.  Developing  the  negative. 

7.  Fixing,  washing,  and  varnishing. 

1st. — The  glass,  and  how  to  clean  it,  a  the  first  stage  of  the 
operations;  and  here  I  must  caution  the  operator  against 
bang  persuaded  to  go  to  the  expense  of  "  patent  plate,"  or 
other  extravagant  description  of  glass.  I  know  the  glass- 
trade  veil,  and  if  a  man  asks  for  good  "  16  ounce  *A«t"  at 
any  respectable  dealers,  he  will  have  a  flat  plate  quite  good 
enough  for  any  description  of  negative,  ana  the  price  is  not 
one  fourth  of  that  which  bo  must  pay  for  "patent  plate." 
The  new  sheets  n,od  no  cleaning  but  well  washing  with  soda 
and  water — of  the  strength  of  one  ounce  of  common  washing 
nda  to  about  a  quart  of  water ;  but  if  the  plates  have  been 
wed  before,  put  any  quantity  of  them  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water  and  soda  of  the  same  strength  as  above,  leave  them 


from  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  then  the  film 
will  readily  come  from  the  glass.  After  this,  with  a  little 
bunch  of  linen,  dipped  first  in  a  strong  fsay  one  part  to  four 
or  five  parts  of  water)  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
then  in  rotten-stone  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  rub 
the  plate  well,  throw  it  into  a  largo  vessel  of  water,  and  when 
all  are  in  this,  well  wash  and  wipe.  I  feel  a  little  unwilling 
to  recommend  this  mode,  as  it  involves  tho  use  of  the  deadly 
poison  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  as  every  man  who  photo- 
graphs must  necessarily  use  what  we  call  dangerous  chemi- 
cals, I  can  only  caution  the  beginner.  And  this  method 
involves  less  trouble,  and  is  more  certain  than  any  other  that 
I  have  ever  tried.  When  used  the  plates  must  be  perfectly 
dry,  otherwise  blisters,  or  the  leaving  of  the  film,  are  inevit- 
able. 

2nd. — Fart  of  the  process  is  the  choice  of  collodion,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  albumen.  As  to  the  collodion,  1  have 
tried  but  few  makes;  my  experience  is,  that  with  many  of 
the  kinds  sokl  as  positive  collodion  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
work,  as  tliey  crack  whan  dry,  or  tho  film  leaves  the  glass 
in  developing.  Those  prepared  for  the  dry  process  alone 
should  be  used.  I  recommend  no  particular  makers ;  I  hare 
never  liad  but  one  blister  out  of  many  hundreds  of  large 
plates. 

The  albumen  should  bo  taken  from  as  fresh  typ»  a*  can  be 
procured.   The  germs  being  removed,  it  should  be  prepared 


...  1  ounce  (by  measure). 
Z     10 1 


Albumen 
Distilled  i 

lirumide 

Dissolve  these  salts  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  to  the 
solution  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  so  that  it  may  have  a 
decided  yellow  tone  (this  is  advisable,  as  sometimes  there  in 
freo  potash  in  the  iodide,  which  causes  minute  holes  in  the 
blacks  of  the  finished  picture);  then  add  to  the  albumen, 
and  beat  well  with  a  silver  or  wooden  fork,  or  by  any  other 
of  the  numerous  methods  used.  That  which  I  find  the  sim- 
plest and  perhaps  the  best  method  is,  to  take  a  handful  of 
small  gravel,  very  well  washed,  and  to  put  it,  with  the  albu- 
men, &c,  into  a  strong  bottle,  shaking  it  well  for  ten  minute* 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  by  this  means  the  albumen  is  beaten 
enough  to  flow  easily.  Let  it  stand  twelve,  or,  if  not  wanted, 
twenty-four  hours;  then  filter  through  fine  muslin,  and  it 
is  fit  for  use. 

This  will  keep  a  long  time.  I  have  had  it  for  months, 
and  my  pictures  were  as  good  with  it  as  with  the  newly- 
mixed.    To  keep,  however,  it  should  be  in  a  stoppered  bottle 


with  a  lump  of  camphor  floating  on  it ;  and  when  about  to 
be  used,  it  should  bo  filtered  through  fine  muslin  as  at  first. 
The  next  stage  is— 

8rd, — To  apply  both,  a  plate-holder  is  indispensable— the 
(rl'rfm  Pneumatic  holder  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  easily 
used,  in  this  place  it  is  as  well  to  describe  the  method  of 
making  the  silver  bath,  as  but  one  is  used  for  both  collodion 
and  albumen : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  (pure)... 
Clndul  acetic  acid  ... 


...  85  grains. 
...    10   „  (or  minima). 
..      ...     1  ounce 

To  saturate  this  with  iodide  of  silver,  which  must  be  done, 
the  most  ready  method  seems  to  me  to  be  coating  a  plate  with 
collodion  and  leaving  it  in  the  bath  a  few  hours ;  it  is  then 
fit  for  use.   Take  up  the  plate  with  the  "  holder,"  and  pour 
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into  the  centre  a  body  of  collodion,  so  that  it  may  flow  freely 
over  the  surface,  ana  pour  it  off  at  the  corner  nearest  you 
back  into  the  bottle ;  then  move  the  plate  a  little  to 
and  fro  in  order  to  erase  the  streaky  look  which  it  would 
otherwise  have ;  let  it  set  well,  and  lower  into  the  bath 
without  a  stoppage,  else  a  line,  at  that  part,  will  be 
inevitably  formed  across  the  plate ;  leave  it  a  minute ;  then 
lift  up  and  down  once  or  twice  to  wash  away,  as  it  were,  the 
streaky  appearance  of  the  iodide  surface,  which  will  seem 
greasy ;  take  out ;  let  it  drain  a  little  into  the  bath,  and 
then  wash  well.  My  method  is  as  follows : — I  have  two  or 
three  large  vessels  of  water,  and  put  the  plate  in  the  first ; 
whilst  another  plate  is  in  the  silver  bath  I  remove  the  last 
plate  from  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  if  I  use  three  (as  I 
do  for  large  plates),  so  into  the  third ;  then  with  a  jug  of 
water  I  wash  the  plate  well ;  lay  it  to  drain  for  a  minute ; 
wipe  the  back,  just  to  take  off  the  little  spots  and  drops  of 
water  which  settle  there,  and  pour  on  and  off,  three  times, 
the  prepared  albumen.  I  must  also  explain  bow  I  do  this. 
Many  operators  say  that,  for  my  size  of  plates — 9 J  x  7 J — 
an  ounce  of  albumen  must  be  used  to  each.  Long  ago  it 
wemed  to  me,  that  the  expense  for  a  great  quantity  of  large 
plates  in  albumen  alone  would  bo  half  as  great  as  in  collodion 
— as  an  ounce  of  collodion  will  coat  throe  or  four  plate*. 
9  x  7,  if  not  more;  so  I  tried  using,  say  two  ounces  of 
albumen  for  two  plates ;  then  in  another  vessel  I  put  two 
ounces  of  fresh  ;  and  on  each  plate  I  poured,  first,  the  used 
albumen,  which  carried  off  most  of  the  water,  and  tlien  I 
used  tho  fresh  quantity  twice ;  so  I  did  for  five  or  six  plates, 
and  then  I  threw  away  the  first  used,  and  in  its  stead  put 
the  other  two  ounces,  and  poured  out  two  from  the  unused 
albumen  to  use  last  again..  By  this  means  a  great  saving  is 
effected,  and  the  results,  in  my  hands,  are  aB  good.  Most 
operators,  however,  use  fresh  albumen  each  time— an  ounce 
to  each  plate,  9  x  7  or  10  x  8.  After  this,  the  plate  must 
rest  on  the  corner,  if  possible,  to  dry,  and  should  not  be 
moved  until  it  is  dry,  as  this  causes  waves  and  uneven  marks 
upon  the  surface.  When  quite  dry — and  not  be/ore — the 
plates  are  ready  for, 
4th— The  bath,  &c,  when  preparing  for  the  camera 
be  same  bath  as  before  is  used  when  exciting  for  th< 


cess,  I  made  the  following  experiment  to  study  the  action  of 
alkaline  bases  in  collodion : — 

To  a  plain  collodion  giving  a  thick  strong  film,  very  con- 
tractiblc,  and  easily  lifted  up  in  long  rays,  I  added  liquid 
ammonia;  immediately  it  was  troubled,  and,  after  a  few 
hours,  gave  a  thinner  film,  very  porous,  rotten,  and  opaque; 
it  took  twenty-four  hours  to  clear  up.  became  a  fine  amber 
colour,  and  left  a  white  precipitate  of  decomposed  pyroxyline 
(cellulose).  Caustic  potash  and  caustic  baryta  in  small 
quantity  acted  nearly  in  the  same  way.  Hence,  alkaline 
bases  react  powerfully  on  pyroxyline,  it  is  disort/anised,  and 
<x  pert  is  decomposed. 

This  is  very  important.  It  explains — 1st.  The  great 
fluidity  of  collodions  prepared  with  alkaline  iodisers  (parti- 
cularly when  iodide  of  ammonium  is  used),  and,  partly,  their 
|  instability.  2nd.  Why  those  collodions  give  a  film  with  less 
and  less  body,  and  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  result- 
ing from  it.  3rd.  The  advantage  of  alkaline  collodion  for 
Taupenot's  and  Norris's  processes,  and,  generally,  for  all 
dry  preparations  on  collodion.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  amount  of  ammonia  added  to  the  plain  collodion  ought 
to  be  proportioned  according  to  the  kind  of  pyroxyline,  that 
is,  to  the  more  or  less  tenacity  or  contractibility  of  the  col- 
lodion, and  that  ammoniacal  collodions  cannot  support  as 
much  iodiser  as  other  ones — i  grains  to  the  ounce  is  a  good 
proportion  for  the  collodio-gelatine  process,  and  2  grains  are 
enough  for  the  collodio-albumen. 

But  since  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  collodion  with  all  the 
proper  qualities  for  dry  preparations,  I  have  adopted  a 
truly  dry  collodion  process  (without  any  kind  of  pr 
coat)  which  is  very  sensitive,  and  has  the  i 
simplicity.   The  preparations  i 


The 

camera,  but  this  part  of  the  process  may  be  deferred  to  an 
indefinite  time  if  the  plates  are  kept  dryt  and  light  does  not 
affect  them  in  this  stage  if  they  have  been  washed  well. 
When,  therefore,  the  plates  are  wanted  for  use,  they  must 
be  again  immersed  in  the  bath  for  at  least  one  minute,  but 
not  longer  than  two  or  three,  and  washed  as  before.  Again 
they  must  be  dried  before  using ;  as,  if  they  are  dried  in  part 
only,  the  development  will  be  uneven  and  in  dark  patches ; 
however,  in  a  warm  room  they  dry  very  readily,  especially 
if  we  wipe  off  the  wet  from  the  back.  When  dry  they  are 
fit  for  the  5th  stage — The  exposure. 

{Tobeconthned.) 


DRY  COLLODION. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCHOI8. 

Every  photographer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  a 
collodion  suitable  for  the  collodio-albumen,  gelatine,  or 
meta-gelatine  processes,  i.e.,  a  collodion  giving  a  film 
neither  tenacious  nor  contractible,  but  very  porous,  friable, 
and  adherent.  Old  collodions  are  recommended  as  possessing 
such  properties,  but,  besides  that  they  are  often  too  much 
iodised  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  if  the  collo- 
dions prepared  with  alkaline  iodisers  answer  very  wall,  those 
iodised  with  metallic  salts  (cadmium  generally)  do  not  always 
work  as  well,  for  although  tho  collodion  becomes  coloured, 
the  film  keeps  for  a  long  time  all  the  characters  of  the  collo- 
dion one  or  two  weeks  old. 

Believing,  from  observation,  that  the  alkaline  and  me- 
tallic bases  reacted  on  pyroxylino  in  different  manners, 
desirous  to  explain  that  fact,  and  also  to  have  a  formula  by 
which  I  can  surely  prepare  good  collodion  for  the  dry  pro- 


collodion. 

Ether  concentrated 
Alcohol  W 

Pyroxyline   

Wide  of  ammonium  ... 
Liquor  < 


C  fluid  drachms. 

2  »  ., 

5  grains. 

4  .  » 

3  drop*. 


Water   

Nitrate  of  silver. .. 
Dilute  acetic  acid 


Gallic  acid 
Alcohol  .. 
Dilute 
Camphor 


DEVELOPER. 


27  Brains. 
2  drops. 


1  ounce. 

1  drachm. 
15  grains. 


After  sensitising,  immerse  the  plate  in  water  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  having  washed  it  with  distilled  water,  let 
it  dry  in  the  dark.  To  develop — first  wet  the  collodion  film 
with  water,  and  then  spread  upon  it  a  mixture  of  1  drachm 
of  the  developer,  and  3  or  4  ounces  of  water,  afterwards  add 
a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at  3  per 
cent,  to  strengthen  the  negative.  Fix  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 

As  it  has  been  said,  this  process  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
failures  often  arise  from  an  excess  of  exposure ;  if  it  is  too 
long,  the  sky  does  not  blacken,  the  picture  is  too  equal,  and 
does  not  take  enough  intensity  in  the  high  lights. 


BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pending  the  reproduction  of  colours  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy, a  mode  of  accoraplisliing  which  has  been  said  to 
have  been  discovered  five  or  six  different  times  already, 
pending  also  the  vulgarisation  of  the  different  economical 
printing  processes  guaranteeing  their  permanency,  which  are 
yet  but  in  the  condition  of  laboratory  experiments,  processes 
which  shall  advantageously  replace,  at  a  given  moment, 
engraving  and  lithography, — novel  experiments  are  rewarded 
by  the  most  curious  results.  Not  a  very  long  time  has 
ela]  «ed  since  the  English  journals  announced  the  chef-tCautre 
of  photographic  instantaneity— a  shell  taken  in  the  air  at 
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the  moment  of  its  explosion.  Bird's-eye  photography  had 
not  yet  been  attempted,  although  it  is  about  to  be.  M. 
Nadar,  who,  by  dint  of  care  ana  ability,  has  snooooded  in 
producing  those  magnificent  proofs  which  have  the  appear- 
*  ance  of  Rembrandt  etchings,  made  on  Sunday  a  preparatory 
ascension  in  the  Godard  balloon,  in  which  he  studied  the 
necessary  conditions  requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
first  attempt  at  wliat  may  literally  be  termed  "  bird's-eye  " 

photography  M.  Nadar  proposes 

to  make  attempts  alternately  in  free  and  captive  balloons. 

Balloons  have  been,  as  is  known,  employed  for  purposes  of 
strategy  during  the  wars  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Egypt. 
Photography,  hereafter  aerostatic,  may  render  great  services 
in  the  taking  of  ground  plans,  hydrography,  &c.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  us  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  scientific 


STEEL-FACING  COPPER  PIATES. 
SociKTV  OP  ABTH.—  Wednetdait,  Nortmber  24, 1868.— Geo  BOB 

T.  Doo,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  tho  chair. 
The  following  paj>or,  and  the  discussion  thereon,  which  we  have 
quoted  from  our  contemporary,  "  The  Journal  of  Ike  Society  of 
Art*"  appear  of  such  importance  to  the  photographic  world, 
now  that  attention  is  being  no  strongly  directed  toward*  the 
obtaining  photo-engravings  on  copper  or  other  plates',  that  we 
have  inserted  it  in  as  complete  a  form  as  tho  space  at  our  dis- 
posal would  admit 

The  paper  read  was  "On  a  method  of  reudering  engraved 
copper-plates  capable  of  producing  a  greatly-increased  number 
of  impressions.   By  P.  Jovbbbt.'' 

After  giving  a  historical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  art  of  engraving,  the  author  proceeded : — 

"  The  last  century  produced  many  engravers  of  great  merit, 
and  in  this  country  foremost  amongst  them  are  Hogarth,  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  and  James  Ileath.  The  excellence  of  tbeir 
works  gave  rise  to  such  a  demand  for  print  impressions  of  en- 
gravings, that  some  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
copper  plate  could  not  yield  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions 
for  the  demand,  steel  plates  were  introduced,  for  small  plates 
only  at  first,  and  several  editions  of  books  were  published  con- 
taining plates  most  elaborately  engraved  on  steel. 

'•  Subsequently,  when  means  were  found  to  obtain  a  large 
surface  of  steel  of  pure  quality,  this  metal  was  adopted  for  the 
;  known  as  inezzotinto,  which  is  now  practised 
a  much  larger  number  of  im- 
with  the  old  copper  plates ;  but 


style  of  engraving  known  as  inej 
on  steel  plates,  the  result  being 
)iro.'iiin>  i>n,aiuaijle  a*  <.omp:ir».-ii 


engraving 


important  subjects  was  still 
entirely  practised  on  copper,  when  the  discovery  of  tho  art  of 
elcctrotyping  took  place,  towards  the  year  1838. 

"  Several  lino  engravings  on  copper  were  then  multiplied  by 
this  process  ;  the  result,  however,  was  only  attended  with  par- 
tial success,  in  consequence  of  tho  soft  quality  of  tho  copper  so 
deposited,  which  will  yield  but  a  very  limited  number  of  good 
impressions,  and  soon  wears  away  ;  this  caused  tho  process  to  be 
almost  abandoned  for  artistic  engraving,  but  for  commercial 
purposes  it  is  still  practised  extensively,  and  has  been  often  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  cases  where  a  largo  number  of  impression* 
is  not  required. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described,  it  had 
become  a  desideratum  to  harden,  if  possible,  the  surface  of  a 
copper  plate,  and  to  protect  it  from  wear  while  printing ;  but  it 
is  only  lately  that  this  important  object  has  been  attained. 

"  In  March  last,  my  friend  M.  Jacquin,  of  Paris,  took  out  a 
patent  in  this  country  for  a  method  of  coating  plates  with  iron, 
which  had  already  been  successfully  applied  in  France,  and  of 
which  the  merit  is  due  to  my  friend,  H.  Henri  Gamier,  of 
Paris. 

"  I  hare  myself  had  the  advantage  of  co-operating  with 
M.  Gamier  in  the  development  of  the  invention,  the  principles 
of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe : — 

"  If  the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  batten*  be  plunged  separately 
into  a  solution  of  iron,  having  ammonia  for  its  basis,  the  wire 
of  the  positive  pole  is  immediately  acted  upon,  while  that  of 
the  negative  pole  receives  a  deposit  of  the  metal  of  the  solution 


—this  is  the  principle  of  tho  process  which  we  have 
'  acierage.' 

"  The  operation  takes  place  in  this  way :  By  placing  at  the 
positive  pole  a  plate  or  sheet  of  iron,  and  immersing  it  in  a 
proper  iron  solution,  tho  metal  will  bo  dissolved  under  the 
action  of  the  battery,  and  will  form  hydrochlorate  of  iron, 
which,  being  combined  with  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  of 
the  solution,  will  become  a  bichloride  of  ammonia  and  iron ;  if 
a  copper  plate  be  placed  at  the  opposite  pole  and  likewise 
immersed,  the  solution  being  properly  saturated,  a  deposit  of 
iron,  bright  and  perfectly  smooth,  is  thrown  upon  the  copper- 
plate, from  this  principle : — 

"  Water  being  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 

"  Sal  ammoniac  being  composed  of 

"  1st.  Hydrochloric  acid  containing  chlorine  and  hydrogen ; 

"  2nd.  Ammonia,  containing  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen; 

"  Tho  water  is  decomposed  under  the  galvanic  action,  and 
the  oxygen  fixes  itself  on  the  iron  plate,  forming  an  oxide  of 
iron ;  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  tho  solution  acting  upon  this 
oxido  forms  a  hydrochlorate  of  iron,  whilst  the  hydrogen 
precipitates  itself  upon  the  plate  of  the  negative  pole,  and, 
unable  to  combine  with  it,  comes  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
solution  in  bubbles. 

"  My  invention  has  for  its  object  certain  means  of  preparing 
printing  surfaces,  whether  for  intaglio  or  surface  printing, 
so  as  to  give  them  the  property  of  yielding  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  impressions  than  they  are  capable  of  doing 
in  their  ordinary  or  uatural  state.  And  tho  inventiou  consists 
in  covering  the  printing  surfaces,  whether  intaglio  or  relief,  and 
whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal,  with  a  very  thin  aud 
uniform  coating  of  iron,  by  means  of  electro-metallurgical  pro- 
The  invention  is  applicable  whether  the  device  to  be 
printed  from  be  produced  by  engraving  by  hand,  or  by 
machinery,  or  by  chemical  meaus,  and  whether  the  surface 
printed  from  be  the  original  or  an  electrotype  surface  pro- 
duced therefrom.  I  would  remark  that  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
been  before  proposed  to  coat  type  and  stereotypes  with  a  coating 
of  copper,  to  enable  their  surfaces  to  print  a  larger  number  of 
impressions  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  I  therefore  lay  no 
claim  to  the  general  application  of  a  coating  of  harder  metal 
on  to  the  surface  of  a  soft  one,  but  my  claim  to  invention  is 
confined  to  the  application  of  a  coating  of  iron  by  means  of 
electricity  on  to  copper  and  other  metallic  printing  surfaces. 

"  In  carrying  out  tho  invention  the  solutions  of  iron  em- 
ployed may  be  varied,  and  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  galvanic  batter}'  or  other  source  of  electric 
currents  used  ;  I  do  not  therefore  limit  the  invention  to  the 
means  hereinafter  described,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  would  further  remark  that  it  is  important  that  a  ferric 
solution  should  be  employed  which  will  not  dissolve  or  corrode 
the  plate  intended  to  be" coated,  for  if  it  be  attempted  to  use 
such  a  solution,  though  the  iron  will  be  precipitated,  it  will  not 
only  be  in  a  non-coherent  state,  but  the  engraved  surface  itself 
will  be  liable  to  be  attacked  and  injured.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  coating  of  iron  admits  of  being  removed  from 
a  printing  surface  of  copper  without  injury  to  tho  original 
plate,  hence  the  original  plate  may,  after  being  coated  and  used 
for  some  time,  have  the  worn  coating  removed,  and  then  be  re- 
covered with  an  iron  coating  as  often  as  may  be  required ;  and 
if  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  coating  of  iron  before  it  has 
been  entirely  worn  away,  the  engraved  copper  or  other  plate 
may  be  made  to  print  a  vast  number  of  impressions  and  yet 
remain  in  the  original  state  it  was  in  when  it  left  the  hands  of 
the  engraver,  or  was  otherwise  first  produced ;  the  only  limit 
appears  to  be  in  the  gradual  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
body  of  the  printing  surface  by  the  compression  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  tho  process  of  printing.  Heretofore,  in  respect  to 
plates  engraved  in  intaglio,  if  of  steel,  they  each  yield  on  the 
average  about  3,000  impressions  without  retouching;  if  of 
copper  they  each  yield  on  an  average  not  more  than  800 
without  retouching ;  whilst  electro  casts  of  copper  obtained 
from  the  originals  will  not  on  an  average  each  yield  even  200 
impressions  without  retouching ;  in  fact,  such  printing  surfaces 
are  so  easily  worn,  that  after  the  first  100  or  160  impressions 
there  is  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced.  Therefore,  for  the  supply  of  the  number  of  im- 
pressions often  required  by  art  associations  and  others,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  multiply  the  electro  casts  very  con- 
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•iderably.  In  such  ease*  the  invention  is  applicable  with  con- 
siderable advantage,  for  I  6nd  that  an  electro  plate  40x22 
inches  covered  or  coated  with  iron  has  yielded  2,000  impressions 
without  ite  being  necessary  to  remove  and  renew  the  iron 
coating,  there  being  no  perceptible  difltorenoe  between  the  first 
and  last  impression,  the  work  on  the  plate  appearing  not  to 
have  raftered  in  the  slightest  degree.  Henoe  in  futuro,  by  the 
application  of  the  invention,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  multi- 
ply electro  cast*  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  production  of  prints  or  impressions  with  the  requisite 
speed  on  paper,  calico,  or  other  fabrics.  At  the  name  time  an 
original  engraving  on  copper  would  become,  when  treated 
according  to  tho  invention,  more  lasting  than  if  engraved  on 
steel.  Although  original  surfaces  engraved  in  relief,  and  also 
eloctro  and  other  casts  taken  from  them,  yield  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  impressions  than  those  I  have  mentioned  as 
obtained  from  plates  engraved  in  intaglio,  to  which  the  in- 
vention has  not  been  applied,  nevertheless  the  invention  is 
applicable  with  great  advantage  to  such  relief  printing  surfaces, 
whether  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal,  for  if  they  be  coated 
with  iron,  according  to  the  invention,  they  will  yield  almost  an 
indefinite  number  of  impressions,  provided  the  iron  surface  be 
renewed  as  often  as  may  l>e  nectwsary,  and  the  printing  surfaces 
be  again  re-coated. 

"  In  carrying  out  the  invention,  I  prefer  to  use  that  modifica- 
tion of  Grove's  battery  known  as  Bunsen's,  and  I  do  so  because 
it  is  desirable  to  have  what  is  called  an  intensity  arrangement. 
The  trough  I  use  for  containing  the  solution  of  iron  in  which  the 
on^Tsved  printing  surface  is  to  be  immersed  in  order  to  be  coated 
is  lined  with  gutta  percha,  and  it  is  45  inches  long,  22  inches 
wido,  and  32  inches  deep.  In  proceeding  to  prepare  for  work, 
the  trough,  whether  of  the  sue  above  mentioned  or  otherwise, 
is  filled  with  water  in  combination  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia (sal  ammoniac)  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  pounds 
by  weight  of  water  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia.  A  plate  of  sheet  iron,  nearly  as  long  and  as  deep  «s 
the  trough,  is  attached  to  tho  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
immersed  in  tho  solution.  Another  plate  of  sheet  iron,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  other,  is  attached  to  tlie  negative  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  immersed  in  tho  solution :  and,  when  the  solution 
has  arrived  at  the  proj»er  condition,  which  will  require  several 
days,  tho  plate  of  iron  attached  to  the  negative  pole  is  removed, 
and  the  printing  surface  to  be  coated  is  attached  to  such  pole, 
and  then  immersed  in  the  bath  till  the  required  coating  of  iron 
is  obtained  thereto.  If,  on  immersing  the  copper  plate  in  the 
solution,  it  be  not  immediately  coated  with  a  bright  coating  of 
iron  all  over,  tho  bath  is  not  in  a  propt-r  condition,  and  the 
copper  plate  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  iron  plate  attached  and 
returned  into  the  solution.  The  time  occupied  in  obtaining  a 
proper  coating  of  iron  to  a  printing  surface  varies  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  a  workman,  after  some  experience  and  by  careful 
attention,  will  readily  know  when  to  remove  the  plate  from  the 
solution;  and  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  a  copper  plate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  and  attached  to  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  battery  after  the  bright  coating  of  iron  begins 
to  show  a  blackish  appearance  at  the  edge*.  Immediately  on 
taking  a  copper  plate  from  the  bath,  great  care  is  to  Ite  observed 
in  washing  off  the  solution  from  all  ports,  and  this  I  believe 
may  be  most  conveniently  done  by  causing  jets  of  water  forcibly 
to  itrike  against  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  plate  in  then  (Wed, 
and  washed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  it  is  ready  for  being 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

"  If  an  engraved  copper  plate  be  prepared  by  this  process,  in- 
stead of  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  impressions  being 
obtained  and  the  plate  wearing  out  gradually,  a  very  large  num- 
ber can  be  printed  on*  without  any  sign  of  wear  in  the  plate,  tho 
iron  coating  protecting  it  effectually;  the  operation  of  coating 
can  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  reqiured,  so  that  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained  from  one 
plate,  and  that  a  copper  one. 

"  This  process  will  be  found  extremely  valuable  for  electrotype 
plates,  and  also  for  photogalvanic  plates,  since  they  can  be  so 
protected  as  to  acquire  the  durability  of  steel,  and  more  so,  for 
a  steel  plate  will  require  repairing  from  time  to  time,  these  will 
not,  but  simply  re-coating  whenever  it  is  found  necessary ;  by 
these  means  one  electro  copper  plate  has  yielded  more  than 
12,000  impressions,  and  was  found  quite  unimpaired  when  ex- 
amined minutely. 

"  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  invention,  as 


applied  to  artistic  or  line  engraving  more  especially,  for  a  copper 
plate,  being  onoe  engraved,  if  submitted  to  the  acierage  proceas, 
will  become  a  lasting  property,  not  liable  to  deterioration  by 
printing,  and  the  pubho  may  expect  to  be  supplied  with  the 
very  best  impressions  at  a  more  moderate  charge,  whilst  to  the* 
numerous  branches  of  commercial  engraving,  for  the  ceramic 
manufactiires  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  number  of  old 
engraved  copper  plates  existing  in  this  country,  this  process  is 
likely  to  confer  au  immense  additional  value. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  copper  is  by  no  means  the  only  metal  to 
which  the  process  is  applicable,  for  tho  same  principle  will  be 
found  to  answer  in  the  case  of  other  soft  metals  used  for 
printing  purposes;  aud  I  shall  onlv  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
although  the  principle  of  elcetrotyping  has  been  applied  up  to 
the  present  date  in  a  variety  of  ways,  since  it  was  organised!  by 
Thomas  Spencer,  in  1837,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that 
an  attempt  has  been  successfully  made  to  prepare  an  engraved 
copper  plate  with  harder  metal,  with  tho  view  of  increasing  its 
pnuting  capabilities,  and  J  feel  bappv  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  so  valuable  a  discovery  into  this,  my  adopted  country." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geobgk  Godwin,  F.R.8.,  had  listened  with  great  plea- 
sure to  Mr.  Joubort's  paper,  as,  no  doubt,  all  present  had  done. 
Passing  to  the  more  practical  points  of  the  paper,  he  would  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  be 
inferred  that  steel  was  only  used  in  tho  present  day  for  small 
plates.  He  believed  it  was  also  extensively  used  for  large  en- 
gravings, although  the  engraver  would  probably  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  this  metal,  and  return  to  the  use  of  the  softer  material, 
copper,  if  a  sufficiently  large  number  or  impressions  could  be 
taken  from  it,  and  this  was  the  great  point  to  be  considered  in 
estimating  tho  value  of  tho  invention  before  them.  He  did  not 
think  Mr.  Joubert  was  quite  right  in  attributing  tho  failure  of 
tho  electrotype  process  to  tho  softnesn  of  the  electrotype  plates. 
It  was  stated  by  Mr.  M'Qucen,  in  bis  evidence  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  tho  House  of  Commons,  that  the  electrotvpo  plates 
gave  as  many  impression*  as  the  original  copper  plate  itself. 
The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  had  adopted  the  elec- 
trotype process  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  introduction,  and,  in 
somo  cases,  with  perfect  success.  For  instance,  in  tho  case  of 
the  plate  of  "  Raphael  and  the  Pornarhia,"  engraved  by  Lumb 
Stocks,  there  were  fourteen  electroty[>o  plates  taken  from  it, 
which  produced  14,000  successful  impression*.  He  believed 
1,100  impressions  was  the  maximum  taken  from  any  one  of 
these  electrotyi*  plates,  which  was  a  very  large  number;  it  was 
true  Ihttt  some  touching  of  the  plate*  was  required.  He  believed 
that  was  as  large  a  number  as  could  bo  taken  from  the  originnl 
plate.  The  jxiint  ho  wished  more  particularly  to  dwell  ii|>on 
was  this,  tliat  the  softnew  of  the  jdnte  wan  not  the  cause  of 
failure,  but,  in  producing  the  original,  there  was  frequently  a 
considerable  amount  of  iiuder-nittiug,  where  tho  line  was  wider 
at  tho  bottom  tlian  at  the  top,  so  that,  when  the  matrix  was 
removed  from  the  plate,  there  wits  a  certain  amount  of  tearing 
off  from  the  surface,  and  he  believed  it  was  that  circum*tuu«-o 
chiefly  which  had  led  to  the  idea  that  the  electrotype  prooi-iw 
was  a  failure.  They  would  see  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Joubert 'a 
process  started  with  the  n§c  of  electrotype  plates,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  tho  inconvenience  in  that  process  which  he  had  pointed 
out  should  bo  understood,  in  order  that  it  might  be  guarded 
against.  He  feared,  looking  to  the  process  exhibited  that  even- 
ing, that  if  the  plates  were  suffered  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
bath  there  was  danger  of  tho  finer  lines  of  the  plate  becoming 
partially  filled  up.  Ho  thought  a  good  test  would  lie  to  take  an 
uuprewion  from  a  plate  just  out  of  the  hands  of  the  engraver, 
and  before  being  coated  by  this  process,  and  also  an  impression 
from  it  after  having  been  coated  with  iron. 

Mr.  JoruEBT  remarked  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  iT, 
as  stated  by  the  last  speaker,  he  had  represented  that  his  process 
was  more  particularly  iutonded  to  bo  applied  to  the  electrotype 
plate  on  aciMuut  of  its  softness.  It  wa<  equally  suitable  for  the 
original  plate;  and,  as  an  example,  ho  might  state  that  tho 
original  plate  of  the  engraving  behind  him  (The  Playground) 
had  been  coated  by  this  process  six  month*  ago,  and  from  it  he 
believed  6,000  impressions  could  now  be  taken  without  its  bcin^' 
necessary  to  renew  the  coating.  "With  regard  to  the  rumor k 
that  tho  electrotype  plates  would  yield  as  mauy  impressions  &« 
the  original  plate,  he  bogged  to  say  that  he  had  with  him  two 
impressions  of  an  engraving  which  went  to  prove  tliat  this  w-a.s 
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not  the  cane.  Referring  again  to  the  engraving  exhibited,  which 
belons^yl  to  the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow,  the  impression  they  saw 
wan  the  artist's  proof  from  the  original  plate  just  after  the  en- 
graving was  completed,  and  here  [producing  another  copy]  was 
an  impression  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate  coated  W  Lis 
process.  The  impression  he  exhibited  wan  taken  when  there  had 
been  2,300  printed  off,  and,  when  examined,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  real  different  would  be  perceived  between  that  im- 
pression and  the  artist'"  proof.  Hero  [producing  another  copy 
of  the  same  engraving]  was  a  hod  impression  from  the  electro- 
type plate  not  coated,  which  began  to  fail  after  240  impressions, 
and  completely  failed  after  400.  It  was  true  that  electro  depo- 
sits were  better  than  others,  but  he  believed  that,  on  the  average, 
the  number  at  which  the  electrotype  platen  began  to  fail  was 
from  2W  to  300,  whilst  from  the  original  plate  of  beaten  copper 
as  manv a* 800 impressions  might  bo  taken  without  "touching." 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  had  merely  stated  the  fact  as  it  oc- 
curred ;  that,  in  the  ease  of  the  plate  ho  had  referred  to,  1,100 
copies  were  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate.  It  was  true  that 
frequent  u  touching "  wast  found  necessary. 

Mr.  Jocbeet  believed  his  professional  brethren  present  would 
bear  him  out  that  if,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  as  many  im- 
pressions were  taken  from  the  electrotype  plate*  as  from  tho 
original  plat*,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  ca«e.  He  had  known  so 
many  **  touching* "  to  bo  given  to  a  plate  that  scarcely  a  particle 
of  tho  original  work  remained. 

Mr.  M'Qiteen  could  confirm  the  statement  of  .Mr.  Godwin 
with  regard  to  the  engraving  alluded  to,  namelv,  that  the  elec- 
trotypes yielded  a*  many  impressions  as  the  'original  plate. 

Mr.  Jocbekt  added  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  process  of  electro- 
typing  was  when  under-cutting  occurred  in  tho  original  plate ; 
but  when  a  plat©  was  engraved  with  a  view  of  being  electro- 
typed,  it  was  easy  for  the  engraver  to  avoid  undercutting  and  to 
secure  a  good  matrix  being  taken  from  the  plate  without  tear- 
ing off  anv  of  tho  line*. 

Mr.  Varuiy  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  thus 
invention. 

Mr.  Jocbrbt  said,  that  Mr.  Godwin  seemed  to  fear  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  lino  lino*  of  an  engraving  being  filled 
up  by  the  process  of  metallic  coating.  By  way  of  experiment, 
he  had  tried  to  dfq>osit  a  very  thick  layer  of  metal  ii]>ou  a  plate, 
without  regard  to  the  filling- up  of  the  lines,  and  ho  found  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  fill  them  up. 

Tho  Rev.  vI'altkb  Mittiiell  begged  to  inquire  how  Car 
this  invention  had  been  tried  commercially,  and  with  what 
result*? 

Mr.  Jotr debt  admitted  tho  importance  of  the  question  just- 
put  to  him,  to  which  he  thought  he  could  not  give  a  better 
answer  than  was  afforded  by  a  letter  which  he  received  two 
day*  ago  from  Mr.  Henry  Bohn,  the  well-known  publisher,  of 
York-*treet.  Mr.  Joubert  then  quoted  from  the  letter,  which 
stated  that  no  ono  was  more  alive  than  the  writer  to  the  value 
of  this  discovery.  Although  ho  had  urged  on  expcrimcntaliAta 
to  find  out  some  means  of  hardening  copper-plates,  he  had 
never  anticipated  such  success  as  had  been  achieved  by  this 
process.  He  had  had  several  of  his  old  copier-plates  coated, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  operation  had  bocn  ontiroly 
successful,  reproducing  tho  engraving  without  any  luw  of  the 
original  delicacy,  and  yielding  a  largo  number  of  impressions. 
He  (Mr.  Bohn)  was  now  testing  it  upon  plates  which,  but  for 
this  process,  would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  J.  Jenkins  inquired  whether  this  process  hvl  becu  as 
yet  applied  to  tho  engraved  plates  for  porcelain. 

Mr.  JoriJEBT  replied  that  at  the  present  moment  it  was  being 
applied  with  success  by  one  of  tho  largest  firms  in  Staffordshire. 
He  had  coated  ono  plate  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived mi  intimation  that  tho  experiment  had  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  another  plate  would  bo  sent  to  undergo  tho  same 
process  previous  to  its  being  printed  from. 

Mr.  Jkxkixs  added  that  his  reason  for  asking  the  question 
was  because  some  years  ago  it  was  considered  desirable  by  the 
pottery  manufacturers  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  having  a 
large  number  of  copper  plates  engraved  with  tho  same  design. 
At  that  time  he  suggested  tho  use  of  steel  plates  instead  of 
copper;  but  it  was  found  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  cut  the 
lines  so  deep,  in  order  to  hold  tho  largo  amount  of  colouring 
matter  necessary,  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  using  this 
hard  metal.    A  further  objection  to  tho  us©  of  steel  plates  in 


that  class  of  manufacture  was  that  the  smoothness  of  the  sur- 
face prevented  them  from  holding  the  oily  description  of  colour- 
ing matter  used.  In  the  ordinnry  mode  of  printing,  the  clean- 
ing of  tho  surface  of  tho  plate  was  performed  by  tho  lumd,  but 
in  pottery  work  the  plate  was  scraped  with  a  spatula,  and  by 
that  process  the  oily  ink  was  apt  to  bo  dragged  out  of  the  line*. 
He  thought  the  objection  he  had  alluded  to  might  be  obviated 
by  merely  coating  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  steel,  not  pene- 
trating to  the  incised  parts  of  the  plate.  The  incisions  would 
then  remain  copper,  which  would  retain  tho  coloured  printing 
material,  whilst  the  portion  exposed  to  the  friction  of  cleaning 
would  be  coated  with  steel. 

Mr.  Jouuebt  said  the  objection  to  coating  the  surface  of  the 
plnte  would  be  that  tho  spatula  would  just  catch  the  engraved 
lines,  which,  not  being  protected,  would  become  worn.  This 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  coating  not  only  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  but  the  incised  parts  also.  Tho  sam'o  remark  applied  to 
ordinary  copper-plate  printing,  as  well  as  to  tho  class  of  work 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Blackwood  inquired  whether  the  process  had  been 
applied  to  ordinary  printing  types  and  stereotype  plates  ? 

Mr.  Jol  beut  replied  that  several  plans  had  been  tried  for 
coating  typos  with  other  metals— such  as  copper ;  but  as  it  wa* 
known  that  ordinary  printing  type  would  endure  a  verv  large 
amount  of  wear,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  applying  this  process.  Stereotype  plate*  also 
yielded  a  large  number  of  impressions,  and  jf  they  became 
worn  out  auother  set  of  plates  could  he  made  at  a  small  expense. 
Tho  process,  however,  was  cabbie  of  application  to  type-metal, 
as  to  any  other  description  of  metal. 

Mr.  Le  Kft'X  wasaware  that  for  pottery  work  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  using  steel  plateet.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view, 
therefore,  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  process  could  be  brought  into 
extensive  use,  not  only  in  the  potteries,  but  also  in  Manchester, 
where  copper  printing  cylinders  were  so  much  used;  but  he 
thought  in  tho  higher  branches  of  engraving,  except  in  the 
illustration  of  historical  works,  although  artists  would  lose 
nothing  by  this  invention,  they  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it  until 
it  had  been  put  to  some  more  severe  tests  than  he  had  heard 
of.  Tho  experiments,  as  far  as  they  had  at  present  boon  carried, 
appeared  to  have  been  made  with  old  plates,  which  had,  as  it 
were,  been  re-surfaced.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  rclntive  to  the  failure  of  electrotype  plates  owing  to 
tho  under-cutting,  he  begged  to  say  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
Many  engravers  present  would  bear  him  out  that  the  beauty  of 
a  finished  plate,  tho  tone,  the  air,  and  the  finish,  was  got  by  the 
burnisher,  and  the  under-cutting  alluded  to  was  not  produced 
by  the  graver,  but  by  the  action  of  the  burnisher. 
"Mr.  Godwin  said  he  simply  stated  that  tho  under-cutting 
existed,  which  had  the  effect  upon  the  electrotype  plates  that 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Lb  Kei'X  continued :— This  process  was  an  addition  to 
the  surface  as  well  as  to  the  lines  of  the  plate,  and  he  repeated 
that  ho  was  anxious  to  see  it  put  to  a  severe  text.  For  mercan- 
tile purposes  probably  99  persons  out  of  100  would  not  know 
the  difference  l)etween  an  impression  from  the  original  plate 
and  one  from  the  coated  plate  ;  but  he  wished  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried  with  a  plate  of  high  character,  and  that  the 
results  shoidd  l>e  submitted  to  really  competent  judges.  If 
this  test  then  showed  that  tho  process  neither  robbed  the  whites 
nor  tho  blacks,  nor  filled  up  the  interstices,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered sat isfactory.  no  hid  not  heard  that  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  to  any  extent  with  high-class  plates,  it  might 
be  that  persons  hesitated  to  expose  plates  of  such  high  value  to 
the  risk  of  coating,  but  he  could  easily  understand  that  those 
who  had  a  stock  of  old  plates  on  hand,  from  which  scarcely  a 
hundred  impressions  couhUbo  taken,  would  be  very  glad  to 
subject  them  to  a  process  which  would  enable  them  to  print  off 
thousands. 

Mr.  Ji>rnKBT  said  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  his  process  upon  a  plate  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  engraver.  As  yet  he  had  not  tried  the  experiment  upon 
fresh  plates,  except  upon  some  of  his  own,  which  had  been 
engraved  about  12  years  ago,  and  from  which  only  a  few 
impressions  had  been  taken.  In  tho  case  of  these  experiments, 
he,  in  tho  first  instance,  took  an  impression  from  the  original 
plates,  after  which  he  submitted  thom  to  the  process  of  coating, 
and  took  another  impression.  These  two  impressions  were 
afterwards  shown  to  his  friend  the  chairrann,  who  would,  no 
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doubt,  kindly  state  what  had  occurred  with  reference  to 
them. 

Tho  Chairman  mid,  this  being  a  very  important  question  as 
far  as  Mr.  Joubert  was  concerned,  ho  might  be  permitted  to 
cay  that  the  proof  which  he  had  selected  as  being  the  impression 
from  the  original  plate,  and  which  ho  judged  to  bo  the  best, 
turned  out  to  have  been  taken  from  the  coated  plate,  so  that,  if 
there  was  any  difference  at  all,  the  palm  of  excellence  was,  in 
that  instance,  on  tho  side  of  tho  latter. 

Mr.  William  Humphreys  remarked,  that  a  previous 
speaker  had  referred  to  the  facility  with  which  colouring  matter 
was  removed  from  tho  plates  used  in  printing  for  pottery 
purposes.  In  ordinary  copper-plate  printing,  a  very  viscid 
quality  of  ink  was  used,  and  he  recollected  tho  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  early  stages  of  steel-plate  printing  on  that 
account,  but,  bv  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  ink.  the  one  descri|>- 
tion  of  plate  was  now  worked  as  easily  as  the  other.  The  great 
advantage  of  Mr.  Joubert's  process  he  conceived  to  be  this— 
that,  tho  plate  having  a  steel  surface,  tho  ink  could  bo  wiped 
from  it  previous  to  printing,  with  a  less  amount  of  friction  than 
was  the  case  with  copper-plate,  which  hold  the  ink  more  tena- 
ciously, whilst  undoubtedly  a  greater  uuniber  of  impressions 
could  "be  obtained  from  a  plate  treated  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Winkworth  would  be  glad  to  have  the  further  con- 
firmation of  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  chairman  upon 
the  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Joubert,  via.,  that  the  impression 
taken  from  the  coated  plate  was,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  that 
taken  from  the  original  plate. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  easily  satisfy  Mr.  Winkworth 
upon  that  point.  He  understood  the  capabilities  of  Mr. 
Joubert's  invention  to  be  this — that  an  impression  might  be 
taken  from  a  copper  plate  in  whatever  condition  it  mi^ht  be, 
whether  direct  from  tho  hands  of  the  engraver,  or  after  a 
number  of  impressions  had  been  taken ;  it  might  then  be 
coated  with  the  steel  and  another  impression  might  be  taken, 
and  ho  understood  Mr.  Joubert  to  state  that  the  impression 
would  be  identically  the  same  in  appearance.  As  to  this  being 
the  fact,  he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  already  stated, 
vi/  ,  that  in  two  specimens  that  were  submitted  to  him,  ho 
selected  as  the  better  impression  of  tho  two  that  which  had 
been  taken  from  tho  steel-coated  plate.  It  undoubtedly  was 
t  he  better  of  the  two,  although  this  might  have  arisen  from 
some  accidental  circumstance. 

Mr.  Yates  suggested  that  a  satisfactory  test  could  be  afforded 
by  printing  with  a  portion  of  the  plate  uncoated.  It  would 
then  be  seen  on  which  side  the  advantage  lay. 

Mr.  JorBERT  said  that  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  by  Mr.  Virtue. 

Mr.  Wixkwobth  had  been  requested  to  ask  one  other 
question,  vi*.,  whether  the  recently-published  engraving  of 
the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  after  Paul  Delarochc,  had 
been  worked  from  a  plate  which  had  been  subjected  to  Mr. 
Joubert's  process,  and  whether  the  greater  number  of  impressions 
had  not  been  printed  from  the  coated  plate. 

Mr.  Jocbert  replied  that  the  engraving  alluded  to  had  been 
a  considerable  number  of  years  in  hand.  It  was  the  work  of 
an  Italian  artist,  who  began  it  25  years  ago,  and  though  not 
constantly  engaged  upon  it,  worked* at  it  for  many  years.  The 
result  was,  that  when  the  plate  was  finished,  owing  to  the  long 
time  occupied  upon  it,  either  from  the  friction  of  the  sleeve  or 
the  hand  of  tho  artist,  the  plate  was  very  much  worn,  and  a 
well-known  printer  in  Paris,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  by  the  publisher  who  had  purchased  tho 
plate,  made  the  startling  announcement  that  he  could  not 
produce  more  than  75  or  80  impressions  from  it.  That  was  a 
most  serious  matter  with  regard  to  an  engraving  that  had  cost 
between  £3.000  and  £4,000,  as  the  publisher  could  put  no 
price  upon  the  impressions  to  repay  him  for  his  outlay.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  plate  was  electrotyped.  Four  plates 
were  successfully  taken,  and  from  those  the  publisher  intended 
to  print  the  limited  number  of  300  copies,  upon  which  a  price 
would  be  put  to  repay  him  for  the  cost  of  the  engraving. 
Having,  however,  heard  of  this  process,  he  called  upon  M. 
Gamier,  the  inventor,  and  asked  him  to  undertake  an  experi- 
ment with  his  plate.  At  that  time  the  process  had  not  been 
tried  ujion  any  plate  of  consequence,  and  M.  Garnier  felt  a 
little  nervous  about  it.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  try 
it  upon  the  four  electrotypes.  Impressions  were  taken  before 
and  after  the  coating,  which  were  submitted  to  the  principal 


engravers  in  Paris,  who  pronounced  the  experiment  entirely 
Mifi-e>-!ul  they,  in  bet,  wid  they  could  detect  no  ditlVrt'ticc 
between  the  two. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  now  his  agreeable  duty  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joubert  for  the  paper  he  bad  read,  and 
he  thought  the  frank,  truthful,  and,  he  might  add,  understating 
spirit  which  had  characterised  all  that  he  had  said,  entitled  him 
to  their  resj>ect  as  well  as  to  their  thanks.  With  regard  to  this, 
he  must  call  it,  important  process,  he  thought  it  might  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  groat  discoveries  of  tho  ago.  Very  analogous 
to  this  was  tho  discovery  made  a  few  years  ago,  also'iu  Paris,  of 
a  material  for  indurating  stone,  which  had  since  been  exten- 
sively carried  out ;  and  he  believed  that  architects  might  now 
defy  the  efforts  of  the  elements  and  of  time  upon  their  struc- 
tures. With  regard  to  Mr.  Joubert's  process,  tho  point  which 
had  principally  occupied  their  attention  was  its  capability  of 
producing  impressions  from  the  coated  plates  equal  to  those 
from  the  uncoated  plates,  and  on  this  he  (the  Cfuunuan)  had 
given  his  opinion.  Tho  other  imi>ortant  point  was,  the  dura- 
bility which  it  imparted  to  the  plates,  and  the  quality  it  gave  of 
multiplying  copies  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  tho  pretension* 
of  the  discovery  were  yet  greater;  in  fact,  he  saw  no  limit 
whatever  to  the  working  of  plates  when  subject  to  this  process. 
As  soon  as  one  coating  exhibited  symptoms  of  wear,  it  could  bo 
removed,  and  another  coating  put  on ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
printer  could  detect  the  slightest  tendency  to  failure,  the  work 
could  be  stopped  at  any  time,  and  thus  the  plate  would  be  kept 
in  a  condition  to  produce  impressions  equal  to  proofs  throughout 
the  entire  publication.  If  he  was  correct  in  what  he  had  stated 
— and,  *o  far  as  his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  judge,  he  was  so  — 
he  was  sure  he  need  only  to  invite  them  to  accord  their  thanks 
to  Mr.  Joubert,  for  having  brought  before  them  so  important 
and  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Joubert. 


Ijjjoiofjrapjrir  Cjjtmislry. 

AIR  AND  WATER. 

Air  and  water  arc  two  compounds  of  such  importance  in 
chemistry,  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  some 
columns  to  a  consideration  of  their  qualities.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  air,  water,  earth,  and  fire  were  the  elements 
of  all  bodies  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be:  we  now 
know  air  to  be  a  mixture  of  t  wo  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  ; 
and  water  to  be  a  combination,  in  equivalent  proportions,  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Air. — The  composition  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  per- 
fectly known  a  very  long  time :  we  have  already  stated  that 
it  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  proportion* 
in  which  these  two  gases  unite  to  form  air  is,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  four  of  the  former  to  ono  of  the  latter.  The 
manner  in  which  this  may  be  ascertained  is,  by  boiling 
mercury  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  considerable  period,  when  it 
will  absorb  the  oxygen,  and  become  converted  into  a  rod, 
scaly  oxide.  The  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  vessel 
being  ascertained,  and  the  oxide  of  mercury  being  heated 
until  restored  to  its  original  condition,  the  amount  of  oxygen 

S'ven  off  will  be  found  to  bo  one  fourth  of  that  contained  in 
e  first  vessel. 

Besides  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  air  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  carboni  c  acid,  the  product  of  combustion  and 
respiration,  as  well  as  vapour  of  water,  arising  from  the  con- 
tinual evaporation  of  the  water  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe ;  the  quantity  of  this  vaiiour  differing,  of  course, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  season,  and  tho  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  : 
it  is  owing  to  this  facility  which  air  possesses  of  charging 
itself  with  vapour,  that  the  wet  papers  give  off  their  moisture 
in  dry  air ;  and  this  vapour,  when  the  air  is  very  humid, 
becoming  condensed  on  the  object  glass,  may  obscure  the 
image  in  the  camera. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  determines 
tho  rapidity  of  combustion,  which  may  be  cither  alow  or 
active,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combustible.   In  tho 
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case  of  iron,  for  example,  tho  metal  can  only  bo  melted  by 
ax  intense  furnace  heat ;  but  if  an  iron  wire,  to  one  end  of 
which  a  bit  of  horning  candle-wick  is  attached,  be  intro- 
duced in  a  glass  jar  of  oxygen,  the  iron  will  be  seen  to  burn 
like  a  thread  of  flax. 

Water. — There  are  bodies  which  are  termed  combuttiblt*, 
and  others  which  are  termed  supporters  of  combustion ;  for 
example,  water,  which  is  the  body  we  have  next  to  examine, 
is  a  compound  of  a  combustible  and  an  incombustible  body, 
viz.,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  former  gas,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  increases  the  intensity  of  combustion  to 
its  highest  point,  yet  it  cannot  itself  be  mado  to  burn; 
whereas  the  latter  gas,  hydrogen,  so  far  from  supporting 
combustion,  would  immediately  extinguish  a  lighted  taper 
immersed  in  it,  and  yet  is  susceptible  of  ignition,  and  burns 
with  the  emission  of  intense  heat  though  little  brilliancy. 
It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  body  to  which  we  resort 
to  extinguish  fire  should  be  composed  of  two  substances,  the 
exceedingly  inflammable,  and  the  other  such  an  active 
of  combustion ;  yet  that  this  is  so  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  various  experiment*  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  passing  of  steam  through  a  gun-barrel  containing  pieces 
of  iron,  tbc  whole  of  which  is  maintained  at  a  red  heat,  and 
the  gas  passing  through  received  in  a  bladder  at  the  opposite 
end.  It  will  be  found  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment 
that  the  pieces  of  iron  are  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  the 
gas  in  the  bladder  to  be  far  lighter  than  tho  same  bulk  of 
common  air,  and  to  possess  the  qualities  wc  have  indicated  as 
belonging  to  hydrogen,  which  in  fact  it  is.  There  is  a  much 
simple  and  easy  way  of  testing  tho  composition  of 
than  the  above,  which  consists  simply  in  plunging  into 
a  vessel  containing  water  the  two  conducting  wires  of  a 
voltaic  pile,  and  inverting  over  the  poles  two  bell  gin*** 
full  of  water.  If  a  somewhat  intense  electric  current  be 
now  passed  through  the  water  it  will  be  decomposed,  the 
oxygen  flying  off  from  the  negative  pole,  and  tho  hydrogen 
the  positive  pole. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ones. 
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AcriNOMRTEK  (continued.) — Mr.  Hunt  afterwards  con- 
structed an  instrument  on  the  saiuo  principles  as  those 
11  Kin  toned  above;  it  was  used  for  some  considerable  time, 
but  it  was  placed  at  the  Kew  observatory  and  lay  there 
neglected.  The  same  gentleman  has  since  constructed 
another  instrument  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  possess  several 
good  pointB  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing description  in  his  own  words,  he  having  read  a 
description  of  it,  some  time  ago,  before  a  scientific  society, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  their  Transactions : — 

"This  actinograph  consists  of  two  brass  cylinders  moving 
freely  upon  their  axes  one  of  them  containing  a  powerful  clock - 
spring,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  driven.    These  cylinders  are 
fixed  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  around  them  is  placed  a 
band  of  indian-rubber  cloth,  which  being  carried  round  by  the 
friction  against  the  upper  working  barrel,  makes  a  complete 
revolution  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  uniform  rate  of  motion 
is  secured  by  an  ordinary  clock  escapement  and  pendulum. 
This  apparatus  is  adjusted  at  such  an  angle  that  the  direct 
radiations  from  a  zono  of  the  heavens,  about  40"  above  tho 
visible  liorizon,  may  fall  upon  its  upper  surface.    Thus  clock- 
work is  therefore,  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  covered  with  a  bras* 
plate,  in  which  there  is  a  triangular  opening.    Tho  widest  part 
of  this  opening  measure*  one  inch,  and  the  smallest  tho  six- 
tieth part  of  an  inch.   This  is  divided,  1st,  into  five>  holes  of 
Kuch  sizes  relatively  a*  represent  the  period*  of  1,  2,  3,  and 
6  minutes;  and  2ndly,  by  bars,  the  openings  between  each 
being  adjusted  to  regularly  increasing  divisions,  from  10  to  60. 
From  this  it  will  bo  understood  that  any  point  of  the  moving 
band  will  be  exposed  to  the  daylight  for  an  hour  in  pastdn 


Ave  i 

"  If  we  attach  to  the  moving  web  a  piece  of  prepared  photo- 
graphic paper,  it  will  bo  evident  that  for  tho  whole  of  dayligh  t 
it  will  bo  receiving  impressions  during  the  time  of  exposure 
above  descrilied.  The  line  which  passes  under  the  smallest  hole 
will  never  be  exposed  for  more  than  a  minute,  whilo  that  which 
moves  under  the  largest  opening  will  never  he  exposed  for  less 
than  an  hour;  consequently  we  have  the  difference  between  1 
and  60.  Now  the  maximum  effect  will  be  the  blackening  of  tho 
paper  thoroughly  in  one  minute,  when  of  course  the  image  of 
the  opening  and  its  divisions  will  be  deeply  impressed :  the 
minimum  effect  will  be,  that  tho  exposure  of  an  hour  is 
necessary  to  produce  any  sensible  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
paper ;  then  we  shall  have  tho  line  under  the  longest  opening 
alone  well  defined,  tho  others  becoming  less  and  less  distinct, 
until  the  paper  remains  absolutely  white  over  those  parts  which 
correspond  with  the  diminished  openings.  It  is  mv  intention 
to  fix  a  numerical  value  to  each  of  these,  which  wilf  enable  me 
to  tabulate  my  results,  and  register  tho  relative  value  of  the 
actinic  radiations  by  the  side  of  the  indications  of  tho  barometer, 
thermometer,  and  hygrometer.  I  wish  to  these  the  photometer 
could  be  added,  but  at  present  wo  possess  no  self-registering 
instrument  which  will  give  us  indications  of  the  variations  in 
solar  light  

"In  the  use  of  this  instrument  I  prefer  presenting  it  to  the 
light  of  the  northern  sky  rather  than  to  tho  direct  rays  of  tho 
sun.  In  the  latter  case  every  passing  cloud  which  obscured  tho 
face  of  tho  sun  would  be  registered,  but  I  believe  tho  most  ac- 
curate registration  of  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  radiations 
active  during  daylight,  will  bo  more  correctly  determined  by 
obtaining  constant  comparative  results  from  the  same  point  of 
the  northern  sky.  The  material  with  which  1  prepare  my 
paper  is  a  standard  solution  of  the  oxide  of  silver  in  ammonia. 
One  wash  only  is  applied  to  tho  paper,  which  is  then  found  to  bo 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  instrument. 

"  A  solution  of  that  kind,  kept  in  my  lwtUe,  remains  constant 
for  any  length  of  time.  After  one  single  wash  of  this,  tho 
paper  is  placed  damp  in  the  instrument,  and  exposed  during 
tho  hours  of  night;  it  dries,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  in  a 
uniform  condition,  which  will  last  during  the  day." 

{To  be  coutiniud.) 


hand  wui  be  exposed  to  tne  dayugni  lor  an  nour  in  passing 
under  the  largest  opening,  and  the  time  of  exposure  diminished 
by  ten  minutes  in  each  of  the  other  divisions  until  the  smaller 
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WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS — (cOUttUttcd.) 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  paper  for 
tho  waxed  paper  process  ? 

A.  The  best,  simplest,  and  most  rapid  process  of  waxing 
the  paper  is  as  follows: — Procure  an  iron  plate,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  littU)  larger  than  the 
paper  to  be  used  ;  place  this  plate  over  a  furnace  heated  with 
charcoal,  and  keep  it  at  a  regular  temperature ;  upon  this 
plate  then  place  one  or  two  sheets  of  clean  paper,  on  which 
arrange  your  paper  for  waxing. 

Q.  What  sort  of  wax  should  be  employed  ? 

A.  Either  white  or  yellow  wax  will  answer  ;  but  white, 
being  the  purest,  is  generally  used  in  preference  to  yellow. 

Q.  How  is  the  wax  to  bo  applied  to  the  paper? 

A.  A  piece  of  fine  white  wax  is  passed  to  and  fro  upon  it 
until  the  surface  of  tlio  paper  is  completely  impregnated. 
Another  sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  on  and  waxed  in  a 
similar  manner ;  a  tnird  and  a  fourth,  even  up  to  ten,  may 
bo  added.  They  must  then  be  separated,  and  each  piece 
be  placed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  an  ordinary 
iron,  moderately  hot,  be  passed  over  them. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  necessity  exist  for  the  further 
application  ? 

A.  Tho  waxed  paper  being  placed  between  blotting  paper, 
the  additional  beat  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  excess  of  wax  which  it  may  have  taken,  and  which  is, 
by  this  means,  absorbed  by  tho  blotting  paper. 

.  What  is  the  advantage  obtained  by  this  waxing 
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A.  The  chief  advantage  of  tho  wax  in  this  operation  is, 
not  solely  that  it  gives  greater  force  to  tho  picture  than  by 
tho  ordinary  process,  but  that  it  gives  additional  transparency 
to  the  paper,  and  by  impregnating  it*  texture  renders  the 
subsequent  operations  far  nioro  complete  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case,  and  consequently  makes  the  jiaper  retain  its 
sensitive  properties  for  a  considerable  period. 

Q.  The  paper  laving  been  waxed,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  A  solution  is  prepared  in  tho  following  proportions : — 
Sugar  of  milk,  620  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  225  grain*; 
cyanide  of  potassium,  12  grains;  fluoride  of  potassium,  7 
grains,  in  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rice  water.  The  cya- 
nide and  fluoride  of  jiotassimn  may  be  substituted  by  about 
45  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

Q.  Will  this  solution  keep  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

A.  It  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  a  considerable  timo. 

Q.  How  is  the  solution  applied  to  the  waxed  paper? 

A.  Some  of  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  bath  or  earthen- 
ware dish,  and  the  waxed  paper  is  plungxl  into  it  sheet  by 
sheet,  one  over  the  other,  groat  care  being  taken  to  remove 
any  air  bubbles  which  may  arise.  The  sheets  may  remain 
in  the  bath  from  lialf  an  hour  to  two  hours,  until  they  have 
thoroughly  absorbed  the  solution.  The  whole  mass  should 
then  be  turned  over,  and  tho  first  sheet  removed  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  It  may  easily  bo  attached  to  a  line  by  means  of 
a  pin  at  one  corner ;  tho  drop  on  the  lower  angle  should  be 
removed  by  touching  it  with  blotting  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  operation  ? 

A.  The  paper,  prepared  as  already  stated,  may  cither  bi 
employed  at  once  or  preserved  for  future  use. 

<l.  Is  it,  then,  in  this  state,  ready  for  the  camera  ? 

A.  No,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  third  process  before  it  is 
cajiable  of  receiving  a  pliotographic  impressiou. 

Q,  What  is  tiie  third  proem  ? 

A.  A  solution  lias  to  be  prepared  as  follows : — Distilled 
water,  1  pint;  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver,  Ci'55  grains; 
crystallised  acetic  acid,  700  grains. 

(I.  How  is  this  solution  applied  to  the  paper? 

A.  Three  baths  of  glass  or  earthenware  should  be  placed 
near  each  other.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
vessels  are  chemically  clean.  A  portion  of  the  last  solution 
must  be  filtered  into  one  of  these  baths ;  in  the  other  two 
should  be  pure  distilled  water.  A  packet  of  thick  blotting 
paper  is  also  required.  These  preparations  being  made,  take 
a  numlwr  of  sheets  of  the  waxed  paper,  and  proceed  thus  :— 
Take  the  first  sheet,  and  carefully  place  it  upon  the  aceto- 
n  it  rate  bath,  taking  great  care  that  no  air  bubbles  interpose. 
Allow  it  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  fluid  until  chemical 
combination  is  effected. 

Q.  What  is  tho  general  timo  taken  to  effect  this  com- 
bination ? 

A.  Eight  or  ten  seconds  are  sufficient  for  some  kinds  of 
paper,  and  four  or  five  minute*  are  required  for  others. 
When  a  violet  tint  appears  the  paper  should  be  removed.  It 
must  be  immediately  removed;  immorscd  in  the  distilled 
water  (No.  1);  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  removed  to 
distilled  water  (No.  2) ;  after  which  it  should  bo  dried,  or 
partially  dried,  by  the  blotting  jieiper. 

V-  Must  the  sensitive  paper  be  used  immediately  ? 

A.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  paper  for  some  time 
before  using,  it  is  recommended  that  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  lees  than  on  other  occasions.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  the  papers  which  arc  prepared  for  keeping  are 
not  those  which  are  tho  most  sensitive  ;  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  them  for  a  much  longer  period  to  the  action  of  the 
light  than  those  prepared  by  a  stronger  solution  of  silver. 

Q.  How  is  the  image  taken  in  the  camera  developed  ? 

A.  Ry  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water,  in  the 
following  proportions : — Gallic  acid,  G  grains ;  distilled  water, 
4  ounces ;  ami  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  bath.  The  paper 
should  be  immersed  in  this  solution,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  it  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed. 

(To  be  continual) 


Corrcspcmbtncf. 

THE  COIXC1L  OF  TtlE  rilOTOGBAPlUC  SOCIETY"  AS  I)  Tilt 
"  PHOTOGRAPHIC  XEWS." 

Orn  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  gentlom3n  who  have 
so  promptly  and  decidedly  favoured  us  with  their  opiniona 
on  the  above  point:— C.  E.  D. — A  Mkmueu.— J.  S.— 
G.  W.— W.  L.^I.  R.  D. — C.  O.  R.— M.  P.— A.  R. — A 
Photographer  who  seeks  the  extension  of  his  Art. 
— G.  S.— Carbox— Ax  A'j.-Membeji  of  the  Couxcii-. 
— Ax  Olo-womax  Hater. — Right  is  Might.  Although 
our  thanks  are  due  to  all,  we  have  only  been  able  to  aclert  thy 
two  follow  ing  letters,  which  embody  the  opinions  of  the  ro- 
m  iimler.  Our  space-  would  be  insufficient  for  the  insertion  of 
all ;  and  indeed,  whilst  we  are  grateful  for  the  writers'  sym- 
pathy, some  of  them  advocate  opinions  too  extreme  for  us 
to  feel  justified  in  giving  them  the  publicity  of  our  columns. 
We  have  many  warm  friends  on  the  Council,  and  wo  aro 
sure  that  they  will  not  be  slow  to  see  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  this  obnoxious  resolution  has  placed  the  Society. 
That  it  has  been  concocted  by  a  small  minority  is  our  firm 
opinion,  and  wo  would  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole 
body  to  rectify  a  blunder  which  is  equivalent  to  an  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  entire  press  of  England. 


To  Ihe  Eliijr  «/  "Tur.  Photographic  News." 

Sin, — As  I  rarely  open  my  copy  of  the  publication  to 
which  my  subscription  entitles  me,  unless  wlien  it  contains 
a  report  of  a  meeting,  I  should  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  tlio  "  resolution"  adopted  by  our  Council  had  not  my  atten- 
tion been  called  to  it  by  the  article  m  the  "  Photographic 
News."  My  first  feeling,  I  confess,  was  one  of  incredulity ; 
I  found  it  difficult  even  to  imagine  that  our  Council  could 
have  committed  such  a  blunder,  not  to  give  it  a  worse  name. 
If  their  object  was  to  bolster  lip  the  circulation  of  tho 
Society's  organ,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  worse  plan 
for  furthering  that  object;  since  a  comparison  with  the 
"  Photographic  News"  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  subscription  to  the  journal  unless  the  sub- 
scriber were,  to  a  certain  extent,  interested  in  its  mainto- 
and,  as  you  may  fairly  enough  inquire,  if  that  was 
not  their  ubjoct — what  was? 

I  have  read  the  article  containing  the  resolution  over  and 
over  again.  I  have  pondered  over  it,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  meaning,  as  deeply  as  if  it  were  one  of  Air. 
Shadbolt's  speeches,  and  I  were  bound,  as  a  punishment  for 
my  transgressions,  to  find  out  the  meaning  for  it;  and  I  nni 
forced  to  acknowledge — though  I  confess  1  do  so  with  re- 
luctances— that  I  can  find  no  other  explanation  of  the  motives 
of  the  Council  than  that  which  you  have  suggested,  viz.,  a 
desire  to  impede  tho  increasing  circulation  of  tho  '  Photo- 
graphic News.'"  Having  assisted  in  electing  the  Council, 
I  wouhi  willingly  disbelieve  that  it*  members  could  have 
be?n  actuated  by  any  such  paltry  motive ;  but  tho  coinpteto 
manner  in  which  you  have  demolished  the  reasons  alleged  by 
the  Council,  leaves  mo  no  alternative  than  to  admit  that  the 
men  whom  I  supposed  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  any 
except  the  most  honourable  motives,  have  descended  to  a 
species  of  petty  warfare  which,  if  carried  any  further,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  tho  Photographic  Society, 
iis  at  present  constituted.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  never 
consent  to  any  interference  with  the  utmost  lilKjrty  of  the 
press;  and  if  the  "  Photographic  News"  sees  fit  to  pub- 
lish any  remarks  I  may  offer  at  any  of  our  meetings.  1  slmll 
esteem  it  au  honour ;  and  in  the  event  of  my  having  occasion 
to  read  a  paper,  I  will  freely  placo  a  copy  of  it  at  your 
service ;  ana  that  which  I  am  prepared  to  do,  1  have  no  doubt 
every  ono  of  my  fellow-members,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  prepared  to  do  likewise.   Tho  welfare  of  the 
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Society  is,  of  course,  dear  to  me ;  but  if  it  is  to  act  as  a 
bushel  to  diminish  our  individual  light,  then — why,  then  the 
sooner  it  is  itself  extinguished  the  better.  Those  among  us 
who  may  happen  to  be  gifted  with  a  Cur  proportion  of  brains, 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  labours  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  "  solect  few."  What  we  want  is  the  greatest  publicity, 
and  it  signifies  little  to  us  how  {his  publicity  is  obtained, 
provided  it  it  obtained.  1  entirely  agree  with  you  that  a  man 
is  not  fairly  rewarded  for  months  or  years  of  labour  if  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  is  to  be  "  entombed"  in  the  columns  of  the 
Council's  organ  alone,  especially  now  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
find  materials  in  the  pract  ice  of  photography  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  worthy  of  being  read  at  our 
meetings ;  and  members  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  make 
any  remarks  that  are  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
published  in  the  "  Photographic  News"  can  only  feel  one 
sentiment  on  reading  them  therein— that  of  gratification.  I 
presume  that  if  you  happen  to  commit  any  error  in  your 
report  of  them,  either  of  us  would  be  only  too  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  name  appended  to  a  letter  in  the 
]ihotographic  publication  which  is  honoured  with  the  corre- 
spondence of  such  eminent  men  as  Sir  J.  Herschcl,  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot,  and  others. 

Yon  observe  in  your  article,  that  yon  "  regret  that  the 
naroos  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  whose  united  wisdom 
led  them  to  the  enunciation  of  the  above  dignified  resolution, 
are  not  appended  to  it."  I  share  that  regret  with  you.  I 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  there  could  havo  been  even  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Council  present  to  form  a  quorum, 
though  only  five  members  are  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
and  for  the  aako  of  the  reputation  of  those  members  of  the 
Council  in  whom  I  am  more  particularly  interested,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  beeu  assured  that  they  were  not  of 
the  five.  I  am  thoroughly  and  entirely  convinced  that  if 
even  half  of  tbo  members  of  the  Council  hod  been  present 
when  the  resolution  was  mooted,  nothing  would  ever  liave 
beeu  heard  of  it,  except  from  the  conversation  of  those  of 
our  body  who  arc  more  thau  usually  well-informed  of  the 
subjects  of  debate  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

I  am  sure  that  my  fellow -members  of  tho  Society  will 
agree  with  me  tliat  the  proceedings  of  tho  Council  in  this 
matter  have  been  uncalled  for,  and  unworthy  of  the  Society. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance,  affecting,  as  it  does,  its 
character,  I  conceive  that  the  resolution  ought  first  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  it*  meetings.  What 
w  ill  tho  public  think  of  such  an  attempt  to  suppress  reports 
of  tho  proceedings  of  a  public  body  ?  Tho  Council  may 
argue  that  they  hod  no  intention  of  suppressing  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  but  their  resolution  amounts  to  this,  since 
it  expresses  a  determination  to  allow  no  other  publicity  than 
such  as  it  chooses  to  sanctiou,  which  is  almost  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  if  they  prohibited  their  publication  altogether. 

I  again  assert  my  conviction,  that  if  the  Council  in  a  body, 
including  its  President,  had  been  present  when  the  "  Reso- 
lution"' was  proposed,  the  public  would  have  heard  nothing 
of  it ;  and  I  trust  tliat  if  an  opportunity  arises  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  at  our  next  meeting,  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  not  be  backward  in  expressing  their  decided 
disapproval  of  the  Councd's  proceedings  in  this  matter. 

I  inclose  my  card  for  your  private  satisfaction,  but  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  append  my  name  to  this  letter  unless  you  sec 
an  urgent  reason  for  so  doing.  At  tho  samo  time  I  stall  not 
hesitate  to  avow  and  maintain  my  opinion  at  a  suitable  time 
and  place,  if  any  opportunity  occurs  for  so  doing.  In  the 
meantime^  subscribe  myself  Bimply  as 

A>"  £j>M£MBKR  OF  THE  CorXOII.. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  Tun  PuoToGRxrnic  News." 

Sir,— Having  read  your  leading  article  last  week,  as  well 
as  that  which  called  it  forth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Londou 
Photographic  Society,  I  cannot  avoid  putting  to  myself  the 
question,  am  I  in  England,  in  a  country  glorying  in  a  free 
press  and  liberal  institutions, — in  a  land  remarkable  for  its 


scientific  discoveries,  its  literary  attainments,  and,  more  than 
all,  for  tho  publicity  of  all  its  great  social  as  well  as  political 
movements  i  Tho  resolution  passed  by  tl»e  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  is  so  utterly  un-English,  so  completely 
repugnant  to  all  our  liabits  and  sympathies,  and  approaches 
so  much  more  closely  to  the  measures  adopted  on  toe  other 
side  of  the  channel,  that  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Council  in  question  is  but  the  London 
representation  of  some  great  parent  Socuti  Phologruphiiptc 
in  Paris,  with  Louis  Napoleon  for  its  president. 

I  say  that  the  "resolution"  is  not  only  un-English  in  its 
general  scope  and  bearing,  but  tliat  it  is  at  open  variance 
with  the  regulations  of  every  scientific  institution.  The 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Geographical,  Ethnological,  Geological 
Societies,  and  all  kindred  associations,  seek  every  opportu- 
nity of  laying  their  discoveries  before  the  world.  They 
court  publicity  ;  they  gladly  avail  themselvesof  every  medium 
which  offers  this  desirable  end.  It  is  left  for  the  Council  of 
the  Photographic  Society  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things; 
to  make  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  scientific  progress ; 
to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  cxclusivcticss ;  to  claim 
their  right  to  gag  the  free  press  of  Eugland,  and  to  forbid 
tho  publication  of  auy  valuable  discovery  or  important  fact  in 
photography,  until  they,  the  oracles,  shall  have  secured  it  tho 
minimum  of  publicity  which  their  own  petted  journal  affords. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  anomalous  in  all  this,  HereiBa 
company  of  scientific  men,  claiming  an  indefeasible  right  to 
scientific  discoveries.  Here  is  a  scientific  Council  ostensibly 
bent  on  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  beloved  art,  yet 
unwilling  that  any  improvement  should  be  published,  or  any 
attempt  made  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Hero  are  photographers — which,  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  the  meaning  of  that  term,  is  a  name  which  signifies 
delineators  by  light— anxious  that  everybody  should  remain 
in  the  darky  unless  they  receive  their  modicum  of  lijrht 
through  the  literary  lantern  of  tho  Ixmdon  Photographic 
Society.*  Of  all  men,  photographers  should  lovo  tho  light — 
light  of  all  kinds,  and  not,  with  the  narrow-minded  sordid- 
uesa  of  a  trading  clique,  make,  or  drive  to  make,  a  market 
of  their  proceedings. 

I  say  ftrive  to  make  a  market  of  their  proceedings,  for  that 
any  benefit  can  possibly  result  to  themselves  by  such  an 
effort  is  out  of  the  question.  Tlie  Council  may  endeavour 
to  give  on  impetus  to  the  circulation  of  their  own 
obscure  organ  by  an  attempt  to  damage  the  sale 
of  your  widely-circulated  journal;  but  the  attempt 
must  fail.  Everybody  knows  something  about  the 
"  Photographic  News;"  but  who— beyond  their  own 
immediate  coterie — knows  anything  about  tho  journal 
issued  by  the  Photographic  Council  V  I  find  your 
journal  quoted  every  where;  but  I  never  find  a  para- 
graph of  theirs  creeping  into  any  daily  or  weekly  paper, 
however  obscure.  How  is  this  ?  Just  because  your  journal  is 
what  it  professes  to  be — photographic  wcie.i;  and  if  the 
Council,  or  any  of  its  members,  doubt  the  immense  circula- 
tion you  have  gained,  let  them  inquire  at  any  bookseller's  or 
photographic  depot  in  town  or  country. 

After  such  a  resolution  "  as  that  adopted  by  tho  Council, 
I,  as  a  niemlxr  of  tho  Society,  shall  at  once  with- 
draw. That  petty  malice  at  tho  success  of  auothcr  journal 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  tho  progress  of 
science,  is  absolutely  preposterous.  Surely  scientific  mon 
should  hail  every  means  of  spreading  a  report  of  their 
investigations,  and  be  tho  better  pleased  tho  more  widely 
those  reports  are  spread.  One  con  scarcely  credit  tho 
idea  of  a  learned  Council  stooping  to  the  paltry  annoyances 
which  a  small-minded  opposition  trader  might  offer 
to  a  res))ectable  neighbour.  Put  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  by  their 
late  "resolution," — a  "resolution"  which  is  calculated  to 
diminish  their  Society  by  driving  out  all  those  who  arc 
really  anxious  for  a  wide-spread  knowledge  of  photography. 
Who  would  not  shrink  from  tho  invidious  position  of  being 
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connected  with  a  Council  so  narrow-minded,  so  short-sighted, 
and  guilty  of  such  petty  malice  ?  Who  that  cores  anything 
for  the  progress  of  scientific  investigations,  would  not  rejoice 
to  avail  himself  of  tho  medium  offered  by  your  excellent 
journal  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  capacity, 
that  a  real  lover  of  science  is  anxious  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  that  science"  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  no  envious  feeling  at 
the  marvellous  success  of  a  scientific  journal  would  be  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  those  who  were  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  science?  And  does  it  not  appear,  from  the 
•'resolution"  of  the  Council,  that  they  positively 
grudge  tho  scientific  public  a  knowledge  of  their  inves- 
tigations? The  result  is  sure  to  be  mischievous  to 
themselves.  In  free  England,  tyranny  of  every  kind  is 
repugnant  to  us  all.  We  cannot  tolerate  interference  with 
the  public  rights,  and  the  Council  which  would  lmrrow  a 
leaf  from  the  Celt  Napoleon,  and  incorporate  it  with  their 
philosophical  transactions,  is  that  sort  of  Council  which  is 
unfit  for  England,  diametrically  opposed  to  our  national 
feelings,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  us  as  a  great  people. 

I  do  not  despair,  sir,  of  pursuing  my  photographic  re- 
searches in  defiance  of  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society.  I  am  confident  that  the  Society 
has  little  or  110  sympathy  with  its  Council.  You  number 
warmly  attached  friends  amongst  its  members  who  are 
animated  by  a  noble  desire  to  send  forth  the  result  of 
their  investigations  to  the  world,  and  who  are  not  to  bo 
awed  into  silent  submission  by  any  tyrannical  resolu- 
tions. All  the  information  that  is  of  any  importance  or 
interest  to  photographers  will  certainly  find  ita  way  to 
your  journal,  and  while  I  can  read  the  "  Photographic 
News"  I  shall  rest  satisfied  that  I  know  all  that  need  be 
known  about  the  progress  of  our  valuable  and  inte- 
resting science.  I  would,  however,  offer  a  suggestion 
to  the  Council,  which  that  august  body  is  at  liberty  to  take 
or  leave  as  it  pleases,  namely,  that  a  neighbouring  country 
would  be  far  more  congenial  to  its  spirit  and  sympathies,  and 
that  in  the  land  where  freedom  of  speech  is  denied,  where 
tlie  press  is  gagged,  and  where  men  may  scarcely  dare  to 
think  a  free  thought,  it  would  find  a  state  of  things  exactly 
in  harmony  with  its  own  "  resolutions." — I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  WUO  SEEKS  THE  EXTENSION 

Monday,  Nov.  29,  1868.  or  his  Art. 

CARBON  PRINTING. 

Sir, — It  was  my  intention  to  have  troubled  you  with  this 
last  week,  but  afterwards  I  determined  to  wait  and  see  if  your 
No.  12  gave  any  further  particulars  connected  with  printing 
in  carbon.  You  did  certainly  mention  rather  briefly  tho 
part  your  "  enthusiastic  contemporary"  has  played  (to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  his  readers)  in  this  matter,  but  I 
imagine  that  had  you  known  tho  whole  secret  you  would  not 
have  "  drawn  it  bo  mild." 

It  is  patent  to  tho  photographic  world  how  the  subscribers 
to  the  journal  alluded  to  liave  since  about  last  March  been 
continually  "  worried"  for  subscriptions  towards  purchasing 
the  secret  of  carbon  printing,  but  all  the  "  philanthropy, 
energy,  and  prophecies"  of  your  contemporary  failed  to  con- 
vince photographers  of  the  importance  of  tlie  process.  Why  ? 
They  had  not  forgotten  how  many  silver  baths,  with  lemon 
juice,  &c,  had  been  Bpoiled,  how  much  paper  wasted,  and 
tho  amount  of  disappointment,  not  to  say  disgust,  they  had 
experienced  through  a  certain  permanent  printing  process  so 
continually  paraded  in  the  columns  of  tho  before-mentioned 
journal.  I  remember  laughing  heartily  at  a  letter  in 
another  of  your  contemporaries,  some  time  since,  by  a 
entlemon  who  had  been  practising  the"  permanent  process;" 
e  succeeded  in  getting  one  tolerable  print,  but  could  not 
repeat  his  success.  As  a  Inst  resort,  he  wrote  for  a  "  specimen 
print,"  and  to  his  great  surprise  and  annoyance  found  it  was 
no  better  than  what  he  had  considered  failures.  Now,  this 
identical  circumstance  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
obtained  otic*  the  best  print  I  ever 


saw,  but  could  not  do  so  a  second  time.  He  wrote  for  a 
specimen,  and  I  imagine  I  now  see  how  his  countenance 
chauged  as  he  took  it  from  the  envelope. 

Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  "  doubt  and  mistrust"  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  photographers  when  the  orpm 
in  question  has  been  selected  to  bring  the  matter  before 
them.  In  the  sketch  last  week  you  omitted  to  state  that  in 
the  early  attempts  to  induce  photographers  to  buy  the  "secret," 
it  was  held  out  that  "  if  the  subscriptions  did  not  reach  tho 
desired  amount  (£100),  wo  should  have  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  specification  was  published,  and  that  then  the  patent 
would  be  binding  on  every  honest  man,"  evidently  implying 
that  the  full  particulars  were  contained  therein :  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  work  of  men  acting  "  truthfully  and  manfully," 
to  be  afterwards  told  by  them,  the  »pccificatioit  did  not  include 
the  particulars  of  the  process,  and  in  nearly  the  same  breat  h 
to  be  informed  minutely  of  a  carbon  process  by  Mr.  Seely,  of 
an  American  Photographic  Journal,  and  admitted  to  be 
"  pretty  nearly  tho  same  as  the  secret  process" — "  that  by  it 
better  pictures  liavo  been  produced  in  America  than  those 
sent  from  here."  Compare  tlie  candid  admission  of  Mr. 
Seely  that  he  subsequently  found  he  had  been  "  anticipated 
by  M.  Poitevin  years  before,"  with  the  "  emphatic"  state- 
ment of  your  contemporary,  that  the  "  secret  process"  is 
"  different"  in  important  particulars,  and  very  superior  to 
the  patented  process  of  M.  T.  de  Beauregard,  described  in  the 
published  specification.  But  tlie  worst  remains  to  be  told. 
You  concluded  last  week's  article  by  informing  your  readers 
the  subscription  list  was  again  open;  that  £100  was  the 
sum  required,  and  that  then  the  amount  was  nearly  sub- 
scribed. Your  contemporary,  on  the  15th  inst.,  informed 
tlie  subscribers  "that  on  forwarding  the  sum  they  had 
promised  the  foll  particulars  by  which  they  could  at  ouce 
produce  good  pictures  would  be  sent  them,  and  information 
given  which,  if  published,  would  be  very  important."  Now, 
happening  to  be  a  subscriber  (whose  mind  was  not  free  from 
"  doubt  and  mistrust,"  and  who  was  induced  to  subscribe 
chiefly  from  your  remarks  on  the  specimens  you  inspected), 
I  felt  curious  to  "  know  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
the  mode  of  mixing  and  applying  them  to  the  paper/ 
also  the  «  particular  kind  of  paper  which  it  is  really  necc 


to  employ ;"  and  though  almost  prepared  for  anything,  was 
rather  crest-fallen,  when  expecting  to  receive  a  "  Pamphlet," 
with  full  particulars,  at  finding  that  half  a  sheet  of  indifferent 
(letter-size)  paper  wassent,  with  extra  wide  margins,  sufficed  to 
contain  all  the  "would-be  patentee"  has  thought  fit  to  divulge 
to  his  subscribers.  It  approximates  most  to  the  directions 
usually  to  be  found  on  packets  of  patent  starch,  baking 
powder,  &c.  I  may  add,  the  proportions  and  mode  of  apply- 
ing are  rather  vague,  and  scarcely  different  to  Mr.  Seely  "s, 
whilst  the  "  vegetable  carbon  and  particular  kind  of  paper" 
are  never  alluded  to ;  but  a  separate  circular  states  they  can 
bo  purchased  from  the  inventor.  Some  friends  here  have 
been  trying  to  produce  pictures  by  following  implicitly  the 
directions  given,  but  without  success.  I  sincerely  hope,  for 
tho  soke  of  photography  generally,  there  may  be  more  virtue 
in  the  "  prepared  carbon  and  particular  kind  of  paper"  than, 
we  are  at  present  aware  of.  I  inclose  a  print  produced  last 
week  by  M.  T.  de  Beauregard's  process  of  applying  the 
bichromate  and  gum  arable  to  the  paper  first.  The  carbon 
was  prepared  by  collecting  the  flakes  of  the  smoke  from 
burning  camphor.  It  was  difficult  to  grind  up  with  water, 
but  easily  so  with  alcohol  With  these  particulars,  I  leave 
your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  way  the 
process  has  been  managed  and  sold  (it  beats  Rare&outright), 
and  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the  process  itself,  compared  with 
others  said  to  be  so  vastly  inferior.  Hoping  subscribers  ge- 
nerally havo  been  more  fortunate,  1 1 


Nov.  29,  1848. 


yours,  &c, 
Carbon. 


THE  RASPBERRY  8YRCP  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  nave  just  received  the  "Photographic 
News"  of  the  19th,  and  I  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  letter  in  the  Times  of  the  19th,  written  by  Murray 
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Heath.  While  I  was  in  England,  having  occasion  to  call  at 
Murray  and  Heath's,  and  other  photographic  houses,  I  men- 
tioned to  them,  and  also  to  several  amateurs,  the  raspberry 
syrup  process,  which  I  had  found  and  still  find  tlie  simplest 
and  sorest  process  of  auy  I  have  hitherto  experimented  with, 
but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  anyone  to  whom  I  men- 
tioned it  would  have  made  it  thus  public :  and  though  I  do  not 
exactly  blame  Murray  and  Heath  for  having  done  this,  they 
certainly  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me ;  for,  on  my  return 
home,  1  set  to  work  to  write  you  a  full  account  of  the 
process,  detailing  the  result  of  experiments  on  plates  pre- 
pared seven  weeks  ago — sudden  illness  prevented  my  finish- 
ing it.  The  negatives  taken  on  plates  prepared  this  time 
are  in  every  respect  most  successful;  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
able  I  will  send  you  proofe  of  them  

You  speak  of  the  raspberry  syrup  being  a  remarkably 
indefinite  compound ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  whether  fresh 
or  old,  whether  purchased  at  one  shop  or  another,  it 
invariably  answers  the  purpose  required.  Hie  least  amount 
of  mucilaginona  matter  and  malic  acid  in  the  raspberry  renders 
the  syrup  a  valuable  preservative.  In  a  few  weeks  time  I 
shall  liavc  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  small  quantity 
of  the  syrup  purchased  here,  wherewith  to  experiment.  The 
price  of  the  article  here  is  about  tenpence  a  pound,  a  quantity 
which  will  last  a  very  long  time.  Murray  and  Heath  have 
omitted  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  with  the  developer 
a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lausanne  en  Suisse,  Xoe.  22nd.     J.  Lawson  Siason. 


GRAPH  V.  ORAM. 

Sir, — You  never  can  mean  that  it  would  be  correct  to 
alter  Mthograph,  photopranA,  itereograph,  into  litho^ram, 
photooram,  stereogram,  making  them  identical  with  epigram, 
monogram,  anagram.  At  this  "  scientific"  rate  we  should 
be  invited  to  the  grammk  not  the  graphic  conversazione, 
he.  &c. 

If  you  had  rapped  with  your  ferule  the  unsuspecting  pates 
of  fangraph  and  miograph,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose.— Yours,  &c.,  Sot  Hypo. 

[We  are  quite  serious  in  maintaining  that  lithogram, 
photogram,  and  stereogram  arc  etymologically  correct 
when  they  signify  the  things  indicated  and  not  the  indi- 
cators.] 

Ipjjfjfograjibic  $toits  anil  (Qiur'us. 


M'CRAW'S  PHOCESA. 

Sir, — I  must  apologise  for  delaying  so  long  in  complying 
with  your  request  to  send  you  further  particulars  regarding 
what  has  been  called  out  of  courtesy  my  process,  but  more 
of  this  anon. 

I  find  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  some  of  your  corre- 
ri  londenta,  as  well  as  some  of  my  friends  who  liavo  been  trying 
this  process,  has  been  getting  dirty  negatives  instead  of  tole- 
rable positives.  This  may  result  from  either  of  two 
or  from  both — these  are,  over  printing,  but 
feet  washing  before  immersion  in  the  iron  bath. 

As  the  exact  time  for  exposure  to  the  light  will  be  best 
ascertained  by  experiment,  I  would  recommend  that  two  or 
three  pictures  should  be  printed,  giving  them  all  different 
lengths  of  exposure,  then  let  them  all  be  washed  and  deep- 
ened together. 

I  think  there  is  only  another  point  that  needs  to  be 
alluded  to,  and  that  is,  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  last  mix- 
ture of  pyrogallic  and  acetic  acids,  and  acetate  of  lead.  If 
the  prints  look  pretty  well  before  immersion  in  the  above, 
let  them  remain  about  half  a  minute;  but  should  they 
appear  dark  and  overdone,  allow  them  to  remain  until  they 
are  clear  enough,  as  this  mixture  has  the  effect  of  taking 
them  down.  Care  must  here  be  taken  that  the  delicate  half 
tinta  are  not  destroyed  by  a  too  prolonged  immersion.  If 


the  pictures  then  look  dirty  in  the  whites,  they  have  been 
insufficiently  washed ;  but  if  the  whites  refuse  at  all  to 
appear,  then  they  have  been  much  overprinted.  Again,  if 
the  whites  appear  without  sufficient  middle  tint,  the  fault 
is  too  short  exposure  to  light. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  wo  arc  indebted  to  M.  Sella  for  the 
first  idea  of  this  process ;  but,  I  believe,  Mr.  Sharp  claims 
it  for  his  friend  Mr.  Perry.  I  liave  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  any  description  by  Mr.  Perry  of  his 
process,  so  in  the  meantime  I  propose  to  call  wliat  I  have 
done  experiments  with,  or  experiments  on,  M.  Sella 's  process. 

Before  concluding,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  patents  in  force  affecting  this  process  ? 

William  M'Craw. 

64  ,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ALABASTRINE  PHOTOGRAPHS— CHROMO-PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Many  of  your  readers  have  no  doubt  tried  the 
Alabastrine  Process,  and  after  varnishing  have  hardly  been 
satisfied  with  the  result ;  to  such  the  following  remarks  may 
not  be  unacceptable : — 

1st.  Let  the  redeveloping  solution  stay  on  an  hour,  instead 
of  ten  minutes. 

2nd.  Use  a  dilute  varnish — equal  parts  of  ordinary  chloro- 
form varnish,  and  chloroform,  for  instance :  tlie  motive  of 
this  is  to  give  a  gloss  to  tho  shadows,  while  the  lights  are 
pure  aud  have  not  that  disagreeable  senu transparency  which 
is  the  result  of  using  a  full  bodied  varnish.  The  picture  can 
now  very  readily  be  coloured  so  as  to  be  seen  nonrevereed 
by — first,  tinting  in  the  usual  manner ;  and,  secondly,  pour- 
ing on  and  off  ordinary  turpentine,  dry  at  the  fire,  deepen 
the  tinting  where  required ;  this  has  so  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  deposit,  that  the  tinting  shows  nearly  as  plain  through 
the  glass  as  it  does  on  the  collodion  side;  back  up  with 
another  glass,  pour  the  black  varnish  on  that,  and  the 
chromo-photograph,  or  whatever  other  name  you  may  please 
to  call  it,  is  finished.  W.  G. 


EXCHANGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — Among  the  numerous  readers  of  the  "News" 
there  must  be  many  who  have  been  trying  Pother-gill's  Dry 
Process  during  the  past  summer,  and  some  with  more  success 
than  others  ;  of  the  successful  few  I  liave  a  favour  to  ask. 
Will  any  of  them  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  one  or  two  of 
their  best  prints,  either  for  inspection,  and  to  be  returned, 
or  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  my  own  ?  H  in 
exchange,  stereograms  preferred.  1  have  been  working  this 
dry  process  with  tolerable  results,  and  should  much  like  to  sec 
what  success  lias  attended  the  efforts  of  my  brother  amateurs. 

Inclosed  you  have  a  couple  of  stereograms  for  yourself ; 
— not  spoiled  prints,  from  yours  truly, 

ARcninAi.H  Burns. 

4,  Carlton-hill,  Edinburgh. 

[We  do  not  think  many  of  our  readers  will  lose  by  the 
proposed  exchange  if  they  receive  as  beautiful  pictures  as 
Mr.  Burns  has  sent  to  us.— Ed.] 


BALE  OF  METHYLATED  SPIRITS. 

Sir,— It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  , 
an  act  for  the  sale  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  free  of  duty, 
to  be  available  in  the  arts,  and  of  practical  use  for  various 
purposes,  at  a  third  of  the  price  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
yet  no  chemist  in  this  town  can  sell  it  under  a  penalty  of  a 
hundred  pounds, unites  he  subjects  it  to  a  second  adulteration, 
by  adding  shellac  and  calling  it  varnish. 

Now  I  ask  why  was  it  methylated  if  it  is  to  undergo  a 
second  process?  It  seems  druggists  can  purchase  it  them- 
selves, but  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it. 

How  do  local  revenue  officers  thus  come  to  have  the  power 
to  nullify  acts  of  parliament?  Your  obedient  i 
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[We  believe  that  the  law  only  renins  our  aggrieved  friend 
to  undergo  a  second  adulteration,  if  he  is  to  be  retailed  in 
quantities  lem  than  two  gallons.  Methylated  spirit  may  be 
sold  as  such  with  impunity  in  larger  quantities.] 


TO  OBVIATE  IXJURIOrg  EFFECT  OK  fit  TTA  PERCHA  UPON 
THF.  SILVER  liATIt, 

Silt,— Take  shellac,  4  ounces,  wood  naphtha,  8  ounces, 
put  into  a  bottle ;  shake  up  from  time  to  time  until  dis- 
solved ;  wash  the  article  in  strong  soda  and  wattr ;  after, 
re-wash  in  clean  water  to  remove  the  soda  ;  coat  the  article 
either  by  immersion  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
dry,  and  if  done  properly,  the  varnish  will  be  found  an 
effectual  and  lasting  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  as 
gutta  percha  often  contains  small  particles  of  iron,  &c, 
from  the  circumstance  of  oltl  gutta  percha  being  often  re- 
manufactured.    F.  1)  m. 

TO  CLEAN  A  GLASS  PLATE. 

Sin, — One  of  your  correspondents  recommends  old  collo- 
dion as  being  very  good  for  cleaning  glass  plates.  I  think 
your  readers  would  find  the  following  less  troublesome,  and 
cheaper : — 

Make  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  water  (not  strong) ; 
place  in  it  the  glasses  to  be  cleaned ;  let  them  remain  for 
about  12  hours,  then  take  ont,  and  set  to  dry ;  clean  and 
polish,  when  wanted,  with  dry  cloth  or  wash-leather.  This 
method,  although  very  simple,  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
cffectiial  in  removing  grease,  and  in  obtaining  a  brilliant 

G.  N.  B. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IX  PHOTOORAPHY. 

Do  not  put  the  plate  into  the  bath  too  soon  after  coating 
with  collodion. 

If  vertical  lines  appear  on  large  plates  after  development, 
do  not  put  the  plate  in  the  bath  in  the  usual  way,  but 
reverse  it,  so  that  the  top  or  driest  part  enters  the  silver 


on 


solution  first. 

Always  keep  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  covered  with  a 
black  cloth  during  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 

Do  not  be  hasty  in  observing  a  change  in  litmus  paper. 
Do  not  let  any  silver  solutions  get  too  low  in  strength. 
Do  not  spare  any  trouble  in  cleaning  gloss  plates;  breathing 
i  them  while  holding  them  in  a  sloping  direction.  Don't 
do  this  in  your  operating-room. 

Do  not  ever  pour  collodion  without  wiping  the  neck  and 
top  of  the  bottle. 

Do  not  make  a  pause  in  immersing  a  pinto  in  the  nitrate 
batn.  . 

Do  not  lift  a  plate  from  the  bath  too  soon. 

Do  not  put  away  any  materials  dirty,  as  dry  dirt  is  less 
easily  moved.   

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES, 
Plate-clkvnino  Liquid.—^  Subscriber  wishes  to  know 
how  the  solutions  for  clearing  glass  plates  arc  made.  Wo  have 
r.vently  been  making  a  series  of  experiment*-  on  this  subject, 
and  we  think  that  we  arc  now  enabled  to  place  our  readers  in 
]**3Cssion  of  a  receipt  which,  if  used  properlv,  will  cause  a 
failure  from  the  employment  of  dirty  glasses  to  "lie  looked  upon 
as  a  thing  of  the  part.  Place  a  couple  of  haridfuls  of  common 
salt  in  a  jug,  and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over  it.  Stir  for 
some  time,  allow  to  cool,  and  filter.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of 
fine  rotten-stone  and  tripoli.and  add  about  a  tea>poonful  of  this 
mixture  to  every  six  ounce*  of  the  above  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt.  To  use  it,  shake  the  bottle  well,  and  smear  a  little 
of  the  mixture  over  the  plate,  with  the  fingers  or  an  old  cloth. 
Now  clean  it  well  on",  by  briskly  rubbing  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
give  the  last  polish  in  the  usual  manner.  Tho  crystallisation  of 
the  salt,  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  when  the 
mixture  is  smeared  over,  seems  to  loosen  the  dirt  from  the  sur- 
face in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  after  friction  with  the 
doth  brings  awav  all  surface  impurities.  Care  must  I 
that  no  salt  bo  left  on  the  edges  of  the  plates,  or  it  will 
pose  the  silver  bath. 


the  picture  iu  tho 
chloride  of  gold,  a 


P.Q.  If,  after  taking 
r,  it  is  washed  over  with  very  weak 
ingo  is  obtained,  which  is  very  good 
foliage;  by  washing  it  over  with  perchloridc  of  mercury, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  brown  tinge  given,  according  to  the  time 
it  remains  on ;  if  it  Iw  kept  on  a  long  time,  it  becomes  whitened. 
If,  instead  of  developing  tho  picture  with  pyrogalUc  acid,  it  is 
developed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  it  is  at  firat  rathcr  feeble;  but 
if  that  bo  washed  over  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  gives  a 
rich  brown.  The  ultimate  colour  of  a  picture  cau  hardly  bo 
told  wheu  it  is  wet,  the  colour  changing  very  considerably  when 
dry.  A  wet  picture  has  usually  a  reddish  tinge,  which  disap- 
pears when  dry.  Somo  kind*  of  varnish  restore  that  tint,  others 
do  not. 

Albcminatk  op  Silver.— 0.  D.  If  dilute  albumen  or  white 
of  egg  be  added  to  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  com- 
pound of  oxide  of  silver  with  the  albumen  will  be  precipitated, 
which  has  been  termed  by  chemists  albuminate  of  silver.  It  is 
a  white  body,  sensitive  to  light,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is 
changed  to  a  brick  red  colour. 

Extempobe  Bel  d*Ob  Bath.— Oliver.  8  grains  chloride  of 
gold  dissolved  in  16  ounces  of  water,  and  32  grains  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  water ;  add  the  solution 
of  gold  gradually  to  that  of  soda,  agitating  at  i 
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at  0*  hut 


\lv  discovered 


etal. 
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(\'Ui*rimj  from  Mu  numlir. 
W.  I..  9.— the  only  reference  to  Sir  J.  Ilcrsdic!'* 

Junonluiu,  will  he  found  In  Ihe  "  Piiorooau'uic  Nkws,"  voL  I.  p. 
OniKSiALi.t. — To  obtain  a  full-length  portrait  In  your  room  you  must 

Iitw  of  n  very  short  focus — not  more  than  4  Inches. 
Hi'. n in  nr. — Wfl  cannot  (rive  yon  a  very  definite  answer  to  voar  question  -  It 
I*  K>  vague;  you  had  better  look  about,  and  judjc  for  yourself  of  the  requi- 
site* for  portaldlily  in  a  aim  era. 
We  ll- wisher — The  sulwtanco  yon  obtained  was  gtycyrriilxlne  In  a 
clriniy  pure  stale  for  photographic  purpose*.    If  required  I 
several  further  tiilloua  operations  will  hare  to  be  performed,  which m 
require  the  appliances  of  a  well-appointed  chemical  laboratory. 
K — The  queatlou  aa  to  enlarging  the,  picture*  will  be  treated  of  abortlr.  A 
telescopic  objccl-gl***  will  nut  answer  Die  purpose  so  well  as  a  portrait 
combination     Wet  collodion  Is  the  only  feasible  process.    A  camera  capable 
uf  being  considerably  elongated  will  aniwer  all  your  requirement*.  Kit  bt 
properly  supplied  with  lenses. 
H.  T.  B.  It-Try  to  become  on  .'hi.  with  the  i 


proee 


generally  In  nse  before  you  afempt  Improvements.    What  you  want  cannot 

ept  by  the  most  skilful  operator). 


f  ••  What  to  avoid." 
It  aeeuu  to  be  more 


lie  yet  properly  managed,  ettcer 
II.  9.  I. — We  are  much  obliged  by  your  contribution: 
Try  the  collodlo- albumen  proccaa  hiatead  of  t'otbergU 
generally  liked. 

J.  SAXPKKaox. — The  print*  are  not  very  vigorous,  but  they  seem  to 
well,  being  so  cheaply  obtained.  We  shall  lie  very  pleased  to  hare  a 

tlon  of  your  process  if  you  will  favour  u*  with  it. 
M.  E,  It—  Varnish  them  with  gum  arable,  a*  rccxunmeiided  recently. 
T.  II  W.-l  Put  a  small  atop  In  front   I.  Ocular  Inspection  of"  a 
frame  will  teach  you  more  tluut  wo  can  afford  apace  to  describe.  3. 
mouths  or  more. 

S.  B. — 1.  We  hope  to  be  able  soon  to  give  further  particular*.   2.  Tea ;  not 
so  good,  however,  as  amne  we  have  given  | 
Tvuo.— The  spot*  are  most  likely  due  to  the 
9tudy  the  lessons  on  col 
our  advertising  column*. 

As  Old  D&ol'erkkotvpibt. — -We  are"  sorry  we  are  nnr.We  to 

ident,  but  having  never  tried  the  process  wo  are  unable  to 
The  description  wa*  given  correctly. 
Wilsos.— The  kind  of  varnish  you  mention  I*  Just  the  one  which  is  wanted, 
and  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  our  correspondent  favouring  us  with 
the  receipt    DO  grain*  to  the  ounce  is  equal  to  about  6  per  cent 
0.  C. — Aitd  a  faw  drop*  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine :  if  that  doc*  not 

remedy  it,  the  collodion  Is  bad. 
I!g.— Your  first  query  U  already  answered.   All  photogenic  light*  make  A 

terrible  fume  and  smoke,  and  their  succea*  Is  very  partial. 
H.  1.  —  You  added  too  much  carbonate  of  soda  In  the  first  place.    Add  a  little 

acetic  arid,  a  drop  at  a  time,  until  it  shows  an  odd  reaction 
Poo*  Tom  C— The  second  formula  is  the  Ik-si  ;  try  it  with 

one  drop  of  nitric  add  to  IS  ounce*  of  the  bath. 
|L—  Tim  lens  may  be  a  very  good  one,  bat  it  is  not  large  enough  to  covrr  f  he 

field  of  your  camera.    No  arrangement  of  stop*  will  remedy  this. 
Communication*  declined  with  thank*:— It.  It— J.  A  8.— S.  H.  B.-J.  It. — 
Photo. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  U  either  «ach  aa  wa> 
are  unable  to  give,  or  It  ha*  appeared  in  recent  number*  of  the  "Pa«ir«>- 
osjuitic  News:"— llg.CL— Edwin.— W.  D. — C.  —  Teoipu*. — A  Frew  hman. 

I>  TTf*:-K.  It-R  W.-0.  W.  II. -H.  C  J.— J.  C.  9.-9en.  S.d.-C.  F.  B. 
_0llder.-W.  R.  9.-«.-H.T.  T-rorelgner._W.  II.  W. 
ot  Devon.— T.  UarrttU-J.  T.-C.  A  M.-A. 


On  account  of  tin 
promise 


irnse  number  of  Important  letters  we  receive,  we  < 
•diatc  answers  to  queries  of  no  general  interest. 


editorial  communication*  *bonld  I*  addressed  to  Mr.  Ci 
id  0*il'>".  lM     '« Sauvage Yard. 
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We  hare  before  ns  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  and  should  fesl 
unwilling  to  give  it  tho  space  which  might  be  occupied  by 
matter  more  interesting,  were  we  not  anxious  to  explain 


to  fulfil  the  promise  made  by  them  in  May  lost,  to  submit 
a  rational  and  sensible  code  of  rules  for  their  consideration, 
in  lien  of  tho  regulations  now  in  force,  under  which  the 
Council  exercise  irresponsible  power.    To  remind  tho 


why  the  Council  of  this  Society  are  desirous  of  exercising  an  Council  of  their  breach  of  faith  was  evidently  unpalatable, ' 
exclusive  control  oyer  the  reports  of  its  proceedings.  The  and  the  inability  on  the  part  of  tho  Chairman  to  answer 
business  of  the  evening  was  inaugurated  by  the  announce-  gave  rise  to  expressions  of  disapprobation,  and  hereupon  loud 
ment  from  the  Chairman  that  Dr.  Percy  had  retired  from  cries  of  "Carbon,"  "Carbon,"  arose.  Then  Mr.  Pouncoy, 
the  office  of  Tice  President,  and  by  the  notice  of  the  |  whose  name  has  been  of  late  rather  prominently  associated 
withdrawal  from  the  Council  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  with  the  new  process  of  Carbon-printing,  stood  forward  to 
George  Clerk,  Bart.,  and  of  the  ordinary  routine  vacancies  deliver,  ns  it  was  supposed,  an  interesting  lecture,  illustrative 
in  the  Council.  Strange  to  say,  the  retirement  of  these  of  hia  alleged  discovery.  But  the  force  of  a  bad  example 
from  office  in  this  Society  was  unaccompanied  j  had  its  influence  upon  even  Mr.  Pouncey— he  too  had  be- 


by  any  observations  upon  the  great  loss  which  such  retire-  >  come  infected  with  the  disorder  of  tho  evening— and  con 


ment  would  occasion  to  any  scientific  society,  and  especially 
to  one  like  the  London  Photographic  Society,  which  has 
much  need  not  only  cf  the  scientific  ability  of  these  eminent 
men,  but  of  their  matured  judgment  in  influencing  the 
r.ctiofit  of  the  Council  of  which  they  were  two  of  the  brightest 
ornaments.  This  silence  is  not  prophetic  of  good,  and  the 
Chairman  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Council  no  cloubt  deemed 
it  wise  to  p'^ij  over  the  misfortune  in  solemn  silence.  We 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  Council  in  adopting  this  course. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  members  present  who  could 


descended  to  impart  nothing  beyond  an  attack  upon  ourselves 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  particular,  and  all  others  in  general, 
wlio  had  not  expressed  approval  of  a  process  of  which  he  call* 
himself  the  inventor;  and  of  which  ho  can  give  no  other 
description  than  the  production  of  a  certain  number  of 
prints,  while  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency  he  proclaims, 
"these  beautiful  prints  are  produced  by  my  process,  and  I 
challenge  any  one,  even  Fox  Talbot,  to  produce  a  silver  print  ~ 
to  equal  them.''  Thin  was,  however,  an  oasis  to  bs  found 
in  the  evening's  entertainment,  winch  relieved  it  of  iU 


hear  of  the  retirement  of  the  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  [  barrenness  of  utility,  in  what  fell  fretn  the  lips  of  Mr. 


(Dr.  Percy)  was,  we  believe,  among  the  first  originators  of 
the  Society,  without  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  or 
without  a  single  expression  of  regret  or  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  a  retirement  in  which  only  the  Society  can  be  the 
losers?  But  this  apathy  was  followed  by  a  reaction.  The 
first  moving  cause  which  aroused  tho  ire  of  the  Chairman, 
and  at  onoo  upset  the  usually  placid  urbanity  of  his  de- 
meanour, was  what  he  appears  to  have  considered  the  imperti- 
nent assurance  of  a  member  who  dared  to  question  the  right  of 
the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Council  in  nominating  for  election 
those  persons  only  whom  they  decide  in  secret  conclave  should 
or  ought  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  Council. 
Now  wc  have  referred  to  the  Society's  rules,  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  question  was  a  very  reason- 
able one,  and  one  on  which  at  no  distant  period  the  members 
may  have  good  cause  to  ask  themselves,  why  they  permit 
an  infringement  of  tho  right  of  free  election  of  their 

in  the  Council  to  grow  up  among  them.  |  sense  in  the  dialogue,  resort  is  had  to  fire,  flame,  and  smoke, 

and  colours,  red,  green,  and  blue,  are  profusely  generated 
in  an  invocation  to  bring  up  the  '■  familiar  fiend  "  of  the  ope- 
rator ;  this  sort  of  pantomime  was  enacted  by  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  with  the  view  to  bring  up  the  ianriliar  fiend/' 
but  with  a  vain  result,  for  the  "fiend"  would  not  appear. 
In  plain  words,  the  operation  proved  a  failure.  "  The  paper 
was  not  so  good  as  oould  be  wished,"  and  such  like  excuses, 
by  way  of  palliation  for  the  inability  of  tho  demonstrator  to 
render  that  clear  to  the  evidence  of  the  sense  of  sight  which 
his  written  paper  has  failed  to  convey  to  the  understanding, 
inasmuch  as  that  a  barleycorn  of  information  was  lost  in  the 
bushel  of  chaff  in  which  it  was  hidden.   The  subject  having 


Malone.  This  gentleman,  in  some  well-directed  observations, 
endeavoured  to  place  Mr.  Pounoeyand  his  "  beautiful  prints'' 
in  their  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  photographic  art. 
But  Mr.  Malone  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for  be 
only  created  additional  excitement,  which  found  vent  in  a 
cross  fire  or  enfilading  of  the  enemy,  by  an  interposition  of 
observations,  not  only  remarkable  for  their  oddity,  but  irri- 
tating in  the  oxtreroe  by  their  personality.  The  previous 
of  the  Chairman  brought  on  a  vi$  inertia,  which 
to  the  growing  turbulence  of  the 
meeting,  as  to  necessitate  the  rising  of  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Vignoles  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

The  previous  reputation  of  Mr.  Hardwich  might  have  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  weight  to  restore  a  tone  of  sober  serious- 
ness to  the  volatile  spirits  of  the  meeting,  but  the  result 
proved  "  there  was  nae  rock  about  the  house."  For,  as  is 
witnessed  in  incantation  scenes,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 


We  cannot  suppose  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
leas  intelligent,  or  lees  independent,  than  those  of  other 
photographic  societies ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Council 
do  not  deem  them  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  anv 
real  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  the  Chairman  should  have 
promoted  discord  by  desiring,  in  a  rather  mandatory  manner, 
the  inquiring  member  to  "sit  down";  and  successive 
repetitions  of  this  imperious  demand  at  once  acted  upon 
the  meeting  as  a  tocsin  of  discord.  The  confusion  which 
followed  defies  description.  Iu  the  midst  of  cheers  and 
the  Chairman  was  asked  when  tho  Council  intended 
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failed  to  restore  even  n  half-tone  to  the  audience,  left  as 
much  impression  on  its  hearers  as  the  secret  of  Mr.  Pouncey's 
Carbon-printing  process ! 

We  hope  we  have  done  impartial  justice  to  this  exciting 
occasion.  Can  our  readers  now  wonder  at  the  objection 
of  the  Council  to  our  publishing  the  proceedings  which 
take  piace  at  their  monthly  meetings  ?  We  can  now  under- 
stand why  the  special  organ  of  the  Society  is  deemed  the 
fitting  channel  through  which  the  members  who  do  not 
attend  the  meetings  are  to  be  apprised  of  the  numerous 
exhibitions  at  head  quarters,  by  a  facile  transposition  of  the 
whole  genus  of  farces  into  genteel  comedy  cr  the  more 
serious  drama. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS. 

BY    MR.    R.  HCXT. 

Numerous  experiments  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
to  produce  photographic  pictures  upon  box-wood  blocks,  of 
such  a  character  that  the  wood  engraver  would  be  enabled 
to  work  upon  them.  Hitherto  success  has  not  attended 
these  efforts;  but  from  some  examples  which  we  have  lately 
seen,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  desired 
end  will  shortly  be  accomplished. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  producing  very  perfect  photographic  pictures 
upon  box-wood  blocks.  Even  by  applying  the  nitrate  or 
the  chloride  of  silver  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  very  satis- 
factory photographs  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  difficulty  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  silver  salt  gives  a  brittleness  to  the 
wood,  and  it  is  liable  to  »  chip  off  "  under  the  tool,  hence  it 
is  not  possible  to  produce  fine  lines. 

By  coating  the  wood  with  albumen  this  has  been  avoided, 
but  the  wood-engraver  complains  of  the  presence  of  the 
film  of  albumen  preventing  him  from  working  with  his  usual 
facility.  This  objection  is,  however,  almost  entirely  over- 
come by  the  use  of  collodion,  the  attenuated  film  offering 
scarcely  any  obstruction  to  the  engraver's  tool.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  adopt  one  of  the  so-called  dry  collodion  pro- 
cesses, and  to  obtain  from  a  good  negative  on  glass  a  positive 
copy  on  the  block.  It  is  important  that  the  processes  should 
be  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring 
the  wood.  It  is  well  to  coat  every  part  of  the  wood,  except 
the  face,  with  a  thin  layer  of  transparent  varnish,  so  that 
the  iodised  collodion  may  be  applied,  and  the  fact  dipped 
into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without  the  risk  of 
having  any  absorption.  Again,  in  the  slight  fixing  process 
which  is  necessary,  no  very  high  degree  of  permanence  being 
required,  this  varnish  also  protects  the  wood.  By  employing 
a  some w list  sluggish  collodion  process,  very  charming  pic- 
tures may  be  obtained,  aud  rendered  sufficiently  permanent.! 

Now  arise  the  wood-engraver's  difficulties.  He  has  been 
trained  to  cut  along  certain  well-defined  lines,  but  he  does 
not  understand  working  upon  a  drawing  in  which  there  are 
none  of  these  lines.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  question  of 
education ;  the  conventional  system  must  be  abandoned ; 
and  the  engraver  must  be  taught  to  use  some  judgment  in 
the  executiou  of  his  work.  It  has  been  proposed  that  prac- 
tised draughtsmen  should  be  employed  to  indicate,  by  lines 
on  the  photograph,  where  the  wood  should  be  cut.  This 
would  be  still  preserving  the  same  mechanical  system  which 
at  present  exists.  Something  beyond  this  is  required ;  and 
a  class  of  engravers  must  be  educated  to  work  directly  from 
the  photograph,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  We  have 
before  us  a  representation  of  an  amphora,  photographed  on 
wood,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  R.  De  Wilde,  of  Clerkcn- 
well,  which  is  in  itself  an  admirable  example  of  what  may 
be  done.  This  woodcut  shows  that  no  real  difficulty  exists 
in  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  upon  box-wood 
blocks,  which  may  be  cut,  and  from  which  very  beautiful 
impressions  may  be  obtained. 


The  advantages  of  such  an  application  are  manifold.  The 
truthfulness,  in  the  first  place,  is  one  of  its  greatest  recom- 
mendations; and  for  objects  which  have  any  relation  to 
science,  this  is  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  The 
rapidity  of  production  is  another  advantage,  since  it  would 
enable  authors  and  publishers  to  be  far  more  liberal  in  their 
illustrations  than  they  can  afford  to  be  at  present. 

At  this  time  we  have  engraving  advanced  to  a  high 
degree  of.  excellence,  and  we  very  justly  admire  the  results ; 
but  if  we  could  at  once  transfer  to  the  wood  the  copy  of  a 
negative  on  glass  which  represented  some  scene  of  sacred  or 
historic  interest,  how  much  more  satisfactory  would  it  be  to 
all!  We  know  that  the  wood-engraver  is  supplied  with 
photographs  of  machinery  and  other  objects,  which  he  copies 
with  great  labour  by  the  i*»neil  on  wood.  The  same  photo- 
graph on  the  wood  should  be  at  once  available ;  and  instead 
of  the  pencil,  the  wood-cutter  should  be  instructed  to  use 
the  graver.  The  perfection  of  such  reproductions,  as  it 
regards  the  relative  dimensions,  distances,  &c,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  details,  would  be  unfailing  recommenda- 
tions. We  learn  that  the  wood-engravers  of  Germany  are 
now  availing  themselves  of  photography  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  long  before  we  liave  to 
refer  to  English  examples  of  this  most  beautiful  application 
to  a  very  beautiful  art. — Art  Journal. 

[We  have  recently  succeeded  in  entirely  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  prevented  this  applica- 
tion of  photography  from  being  generally  employed ;  and  in 
an  early  number  we  intend  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
process.] 

ON  AN  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  HITHERTO  UN- 
KNOWN. 

BY  M.  liliPCK  DE  ST.  VICTOE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  paper  referred  to, 
which  was  read  by  M.  Chevreuil,  the  distinguished  French 
Academician,  at  a  meeting  of  the  learned  body  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

In  the  two  previous  memoirs  that  I  have  published  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  light  gives  to  certain 
bodies  the  property  of  reducing  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  this  property  continues  to  exist  in  bodies  kept  iu 
darkness  during  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  insolated  body  and  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  placed  after  insolation. 

The  effects  of  which  I  am  about  to  have  the  honour  of 
informing  the  Academy,  are  similar  to  those  referred  to  in 
the  memoirs  read  on  the  16th  November,  1857,  and  the 
1st  March,  1858. 

To  evidence  on  porous  bodies,  organic  or  inorganic,  the 
action  of  the  light  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  it  suffices, 
after  insolation,  to  place  them  in  presence  of  a  sheet  of 
sensitive  paper  prepared  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  or  to 
pour  on  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

But,  that  the  light  may  act  on  organic  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances, it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  finely  divided  ;  and 
that  the  action  of  the  light  on  an  inorganic  substance  may  be 
rendered  visible  after  its  exercise  by  a  colouring  or  reduction 
of  the  metallic  salts — such,  for  example,  as  the  salts  of  gold 
and  silver — it  is  necessary,  as  is  already  known,  and  as  I  shall 
again  demonstrate,  that  an  organic  body  be  present,  at  least 
if  the  salt  be  not  a  chloride,  an  iodide,  or  a  bromide  of 
silver. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  division  of  matter  suffices  For  tin 
action  of  light  to  take  place  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  on 
the  nitrate  of  uranium;  but  it  docs  not  suffice— for  thp 
colouring  or  reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
uranium,  to  reduce  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  prove  it  by  the  experiments  I  have  made,  and  the  result* 
I  have  obtained. 

I  first  established  the  fact  that  the  crystals  of  fused  nitrate 
of  silver  were  insensible  to  the  light,  if  they  were  well  crys- 
tallised and  exempt  from  all  organic  matter  j  and  the  same 
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of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  crystallised  organic 
acids. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  I  made  on  the  division 
"of  matter : — I  poured  on  the  freshly -broken  edges  of  a  porce- 
lain plate  (tendre  or  opaque),  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
which  had  been  fused ;  I  afterwards  exposed  it  to  the  sun, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  protect  the  part  from  the 
light  by  means  of  n  screen,  and  to  preserve  the  other  from 
all  organic  matter.  After  an  insolation  of  about  an  hour.  I 
could  not  pereeivethe  slightest  colouring  in  the  insolated  part ; 
but  the  action  of  the  light  had  taken  place :  for,  when  I  poured 
on  the  edge  of  the  plate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  I  saw, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  in  darkness,  the  chloride  of 
silver  blacken  on  the  port  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  which  had 
been  acted  upon  by  die  light ;  this  same  part  blackened  very 
rapidly  if  the  whole  were  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

The  results  were  the  same  if  the  edges  of  the  plate  were 
insolated,  impregnated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  was  afterwards  poured  on. 

On  repeating  these  experiments  on  hard  and  vitrified 
■porcelain,  the  same  effects  were  produced,  only  more  feebly, 
because  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  one  operated  on  ground 

If  the  edges  of  an  opaque  porcelain  plate  (freshly  broken) 
are  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  insolate  it,  if  there  be  no  trace  of  organic 
matter ;  the  salt  of  uranium  will  not  reduce  the  Baits  of  gold 
or  silver,  as  it  does  when  insolated  in  presence  of  organic 
matter :  but  the  action  of  the  light  has  taken  place,  for  if 
one  pours  on  the  edge  nitrate  of  silver  containing  a  little 
starch  or  gum,  and  afterwards  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  galhc  acid,  a  colouring  will  be  perceived  on  the  insolated 
part?  »nd  the  same  results  if  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
insolated. 

To  experiment  with  a  soluble  substance,  the  sheet  of  paper 
is  most  suitable,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  porous  and  of 
an  organic  nature,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  action 
exercised  by  the  light  to  be  rendered  evident. 

To  experiment  with  a  soluble  substance,  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  impregnated,  and  left  to  dry  in  obscurity,  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  light,  taking  care  to  mask  a  portion  of  it  by 
means  of  an  opaque  screen,  or  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  a  photographic  negative.  After  the  insolation,  it  must 
be  brought  in  presence  of  a  substance  which  shall  be  a  re- 
agent for  the  insolated  soluble  substance,  and  a  photographic 
picture  is  then  developed ;  this  induces  me  to  say  now 
that  one  may  practise  photography  with  the  substance 
nearest  at  kind,  or  render  visible  the  action  of  the  light  on 
every  species  of  organic  or  inorganic  substance,  provided 
that  a  substance  be  employed  as  a  developing  agent, 
iimbl?  of  entering  into  GOttttMltDB  with  HW  IMaLtM 

The  principal  re-agents  to  employ  for  demonstrating  the 
action  of  the  light  are,  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver,  the  tinc- 
tures of  turnsole  and  curcuma,  and  the  iodide  of 
for  ordinary  paper  of  commerce  sized  with  starch. 

In  many  substances  acted  upon  by  the  light,  the  activity 
communicated  manifests  itself,  besides,  by  a  remarkable  insolu- 
bility :  they  may  be  washed  in  abundance  of  water  without 
dissolving;  humidity,  especially  if  combined  with  heat, 
makes  them  very  jwoinptly  lose  the  activity  acquired  by  the 
insolation,  and  they  again  become  soluble. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  humidity  and  heat  astonish- 
ingly accelerate  the  reduction  of  metals  under  the  influence 
of  light. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  operations  may  be  reversed, 
and  the  same  results  obtained ;  which  I  propose  to  demon - 
:  trate  by  citing  some  of  my  experiments. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  covered  with  a  photographic  negative,  and  insolated, 
produces  an  imago  when  passed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  or  of  salts  of  tin. 

Now,  if  one  operates  in.  an  inverse  manner,  that  is  to  say 


— if  the  paper  be  previously  impregnated  with  one  of  the 
salts  just  mentioned,  and  afterwards  passed  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  A  sheet  of 
paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
insolated  under  a  photographic  negative,  passed  afterwards 
in  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  gives  a  beautiful  red 
picture,  which  is  fixed  by  well  washing  it  in  distilled  water ; 
the  light  lias  no  sensible  action  upon  it ;  heat  or  dehydration 
makes  it  pass  to  a  maroon  brown  ;  but  it  reassumes  its  red 
colour  by  cooling  or  hydration.  If  it  be  passed  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  copper  without  washing,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  heat,  it  acquires  different  tones,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  heat.  The  primitive  picture  still 
reduces  the  salts  of  gold  or  silver,  and  if  the  red  proof  is 
passed  iu  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
in  oxalic  acid,  a  picture  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
heat,  almost  identical  with  that  obtained  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  which  continues  after  the  cooling ;  the  red  picture 
treated  with  sulphate  of  iron  gives  a  blue  picture. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  the  red  prussiate  of 
potash  and  insolated,  will  give  the  same  blue  picture,  if 
passed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  acidulated 
water;  this  picture,  formed  of  prussian  blue,  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  action  of  *heat,  by  the  vapours  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  &c. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  pictures  of  different  colours  may  be  developed,  either 
successively  or  simultaneously,  by  employing  suitable  re- 
agents—the salts  of  silver,  of  cobalt,  and  othere. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  galhc  acid  and  inso- 
lated, treated  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  gives  a  latent  or 
feeble  picture,  which  will  become  very  vigorous  if  it  be 
afterwards  passed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  the  reverse 
of  what  one  does  in  ordinary  photographic  operations. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron  and 
insolated,  treated  afterwards  with  iodide  of  potassium  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  gives  an  analogous  result.  Impregnated 
with  galhc  acid,  insolated  and  treated  with  the  proto-sul- 
phatc  of  iron,  the  sheet  of  paper  will  give  a  brown  or  black 
picture;  the  result  will  bo  the  same  if  the  operations  be 
reversed. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  insolated,  gives  a  picture  with  the  protochloride  of  tin, 
soda,  potassa,  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  the  protochloride  of 
tin,  and  insolated,  gives  a  picture  with  the  sulphide  of 
sodium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  of  gold,  ana  citrate 
of  silver. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  chromic  acid  or  red 
chromate  of  potash,  and  insolated  under  a  negative,  gives, 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  a  red  purple  picture,  formed  of 
chromate  of  silver ;  but  it  is  the  parte  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  light  which  give  the  picture ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  chromate  of  silver  does  not  form  itself  with  the 
chromate  of  potassa  acted  upon  by  the  light. 

Many  other  metallic  salts  are  equally  sensible  to  the  light. 

Tho  importance  of  the  foregoing  discoveries  of  M.  Niepce 
do  St.  Victor,  may  not  at  first  strike  the  reader ;  neverthe- 
less, it  opens  a  field  to  photography  almost  as  extended  as 
chemistry  itself,  inasmuch  as  almost  all  soluble  chemical 
substances  are  rendered  available  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 
Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  impregnate  it  with  any  soluble 
substance,  let  it  dry  in  a  darkened  room,  and  then  insolate 
it  under  a  negative,  take  it  back  to  the  dark  room,  and  treat 
it  with  any  of  the  re-agente  capable  of  combining  with  the 
substance  operated  upon,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  of 
almost  any  colour  you  desire ;  for  example,  if  the  paper  bo 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  uranium,  exposed,  ana  then 
treated  with  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  jwtash,  a  beautiful 
red  picture  will  be  obtained;  and  if  this  be  afterwards 
treated  with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  fine  blue  picture  will  bo 
produced ;  and  ufotlicr  re-agents  be  employed  instead  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  pictures  of- different  colours  may  be 
obtained.  -  .  -•• 
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THE  COLLODJO-ALBUMEN  PROCESS.- 

5th  stage — Exposure. — As  most  operators  agree  that 
the  development  should  not  bo  delayed  beyond  two  or  three 
weeks,  of  course  it  matters  not  in  what  port  of  this  period 
the  exposure  takes  place.  The  time  in  this  process  need  not 
bo  measured  so  exactly  as  with  any  other  kind  of  sensitive 
plate  or  sheet,  but  an  approximate  idea  only  can  ba  given. 
In  summer,  with  sunshine,  a  stereoscopic  landscape,  lena 
with  i  inch  opening,  will  average  1  k  or  2  minutes.  "With 
&  10  inch  focus  lens,  aud  )  inch  opening,  from  5  to  7 
minutes  will  be  requisite  ;  but  in  a  deep  wood  I  have  had 
to  expose  30  and  35  minutes,  aud  even  wet  collodion  would 
have  taken  10,  though  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly — so 
that  the  operator  must  judge  for  himself.  If  there  are  dark 
nookB  and  patches  in  his  picture,  he  must  expose  for  them,  as 
he  can  remedy  over  exposure.    In  the  next  stage,  which  is 

6th  —  The  development,  my  method  differs  from  the 
geueral  one.    I  use 
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Nitrate  of  silver, 
Glacial  acetic  acid, 
piitillcd  water 

Four  water  over  the  plate,  then  drain  and  level  the  plate, 
which  is  well  done  with  a  funnel  placed  in  a  round  hole,  cut 
in  an  old  box,  or  board  supported  at  each  end.  Pour  upon 
it  the  gallic  acid  and  silver  solution ;  see  that  it  covers  the 
whole  plate,  aud  then  it  may  be  left  ten  minutes  or  there- 
abouts, when  it  must  again  be  looked  at,  and  if  the  details 
arc  not  coming  out  pour  off  and  add  1  part  gallic  acid  solu- 
tion, and  one  part  silver.  This  will  generally  give  the  blacks 
greater  intensity,  and  in  time,  betwixt  80  minutes  and  one 
hour,  the  negative  should  be  fully  out ;  but  sometimes  it 
take-,  much  longer  through  under-exposure.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  took  some  views  on  a  peculiarly  (lark  day,  which  were 
three  hours  in  developing,  although  in  the  last  hour  I  used 
an  equal  mixture  of  the  silver  aud  gallic  acid  solutions. 
Yet  the  whites  are  as  transparent  as  though  they  had  been 
exposed  in  summer,  and  developed  in  half  an  hour.  The 
time  taken  by  development  seems  long,  and  would  be  so  for 
twenty  pictures,  but  it  is  easy  to  develop  three,  four,  or 
even  a  dozen  at  once.  I  always  bring  out  a  quantity  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  this  quantity  only  takes  the  real  time 
that  one  or  two  would  if  brought  out  singly.  A  good  picture 
in  this,  as  in  every  process,  should  have  dense  sky  and  the 
minute  markings  in  the  shade. 

I  before  observed  that  tbis  mode  of  developing  differed 
from  that  in  general  use.  My  own,  and  many  of  my  friends' 
opinion,  is,  that  the  above  is  the  safest,  and  gives  the  best 
half  tones.  I  liave,  however,  known  many  operators  who 
prefer  the  one  more  generally  used ;  so  I  will  give  tltat  as 
well,  that  the  beginner  may  try  both,  and  make  his  own 
choice — 

SECOND  DEVELOPIXO  SOLUTION. 

Gallic  acid   1 

l'yrogallic  do  \ 

Alchol   1 

Glacial  acetic  acid  1  ™ 

Distilled  water   20  oueccs. 

In  a  dish  of  this  solution  place  the  plate,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  add  a  drop  or  two  (not  more)  of  a  40  grain  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  the  development 
will  be  complete  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  the  blackB  are  not 
intense  enough,  or  if  the  development  seems  to  become  sta- 
tionary, add  a  few  drop  of  the  silver  solution. 

The  measure  which  is  used  for  the  gallic  acid  and  silver 
should  be  perfectly  clean ;  indeed,  it  is  the  safest  way  of 
proceeding  to  wash  the  measure,  after  developing,  with  a 
strong  solution  of  eyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  that,  well 
with  water.  Nothing  remaius  now  but  the 
fth— Fixing  and  varnishing.— It  was  the  custom  with 
to  use 
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negatives,  but  this  I  havo  proved  to  be  a  great  mistake  by  fir- 

ing  one  by  this  salt, and  another  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
comparing  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  time  it  would  take 
to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver  out  of  the  "  whites "  by 
cyanide,  is  long  enough  for  the  opacity  of  the  11  blacks  "  to 
be  much — very  much — injured.  Again,  very  often  it  curls 
up  the  film,  so  that  in  drying,  marks  are  left  like  cracks  in 
the  glass,  aud  frequently  it  loosens  the  coating  so  that  it 
leaves  the  glass.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  free  from  all  these 
faults,  and  if  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  the 
latter  to  6  or,,  of  water,  from  10  to  20  minutes  will  suffice  to 
fix  it,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  yellow  colour  leaving 
the  unaffected  parts  transparent  and  clear.  Wash  gently, 
and  leave  tho  plate  iu  water  for  an  hour,  renewing  the  water 
once  or  twice.  Wash  then,  and  dry  by  gentle  heat,  when 
it  must  be  varnished.  Each  maker  has  the  way  to  use  his 
varnish  marked  upon  his  bottles — whether  with  heat  or  no. 
That  which  I  use  requires  no  heat,  aud  is  very  good ;  but 
many  prefer  that  which  is  applied  whilst  the  plate  is  warm. 
But  if  the  cold  plate  is  used,  it  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

Causes  of  futlure. — This  I  always  look  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary chapter  in  the  description  of  any  process,  as  few  photo- 
graphers are  chemists,  and  still  fewer  have  any  teacher  to 
appeal  to  in  case  of  failure.  The  greatest  reputed  drawback 
to  this  process  is  blistering  of  the  plates.  I  never  had  but 
one  blister  out  of  hundreds  of  pictures ;  but  my  friends 
occasionally  have  had  some  great  disappointments  from  this 
cause,  and  iu  every  instauce  which  I  could  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate I  liave  proved  that  the  plates  were  not  dried  properly 
after  albumenking  the  collodion  film,  and  almost  always 
that  they  were  stowed  away  damp  after  the  last  bath.  This 
does  not  show  until  in  developing  small  blisters  rise  like  bub- 
ble.?, and  iu  drying  leave  a  mark  which  is  printed.  I  once, 
for  a  friend,  developed  a  lot  of  scenes  in  the  wildest  part  of 
Scotlaud,  and  none  but  au  artist  could  imagine  my  vexation 
at  seeing  the  most  exquisite  scenes  I  ever  beheld,  without 
any  exception,  come  out,  and  then  bo  spoiled  by  blisters  like 
bubbles  rising  as  thickly  as  raiu-drops,  and  spoiling  every 
plate. 

My  belief  is,  that  if  a  man  will  use  proper  collodion,  aud 
attend  to  this  particular,  he  ueed  not  meet  with  this  failure. 
Neither  thick  nor  thin  collodion  is  the  cause — that  I  proved, 
and  stated  my  experiments  in  one  of  the  journals;  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  either  an  unsuitablo 
collodion  or  the  waut  of  dryness  in  the  plates. 

It  will  be  understood  that  dust,  which  causes  spots  on  the 
picture,  must  bo  guarded  against. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  process  seem  to  me  to  ba- 
the keeping  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  stated  to  be  on 
an  average  three  weeks.  I  liave,  however,  last  week  been 
using  a  lot  of  plates  prepared  in  August,  and  kept  since 
then  in  a  tin  box :  the  results  are  as  clear  iu  the  lights  as  if 
they  were  not  a  week  old — the  blacks  are  intense,  and  the 
minuteness  aud  half-tone  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  perfect 
as  I  ever  got.  Surely  this  says  enough  for  their  keeping 
qualities. 

Again,  I  am  using  the  tame  silver  bath  which  I  have  used 
two  years ;  of  course,  having  replenished  it  often  with  a  40 
or  50  grain  solution  of  silver.  When  it  becomes  deeply  dis- 
coloured, as  it  does  at  times,  I  add  a  little  kaolin,  shake  un, 
leave  for  a  few  hours  in  the  light  (I  find  tho  light  aids  it  iu 
clearing),  then  filter  into  the  bath  again.  l£  the  negative 
looks  very  dirty,  when  dry  rub  it  gently  with  a  soft  silk 
liandkcrehief,  and  this  will  often  remove  this  appearance,  as 
it  frequently  arises  from  a  deposit  which  takes  place  in 
developing ;  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case  if  the  things 
are  clean. 

The  stages  of  this  procc&s  seem  many  and  intricate,  but 
as  this  account  is  written  for  the  vounger  student*  4*  must 
be  remembered  that  I  have  made  them  separate  so  as  not  to 
be  overlooked  ;  and  1  believe  that  some  of  them  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  very  little  longer  time  than  described. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  t  he  firet  preparation,  up  to  the  time 
when  the  plates  arc  dry,  may  be  performed  by  daylight  |  b«t 
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let  not  the  beginner  try  any  experiments.  The  reason  why 
I  give  this  o piuiou  is,  that  I  was  once  prepariug  a  lot  of 
plates,  when  a  friend  of  ruino  threw  open  the  door,  and  the 
sunshine  fell  upon  three  or  four  before  the  albumen  had  been 
applied.  These  I  marked  as  experimental,  but  in  bringing 
out  the  pictures  I  could  perceive  no  difference  whatever 
betwixt  these  and  others  prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  to  t  ho  results  of  the  above  process,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  editor  of  this  journal ;  as  he,  having  sccu  a 
few,  is  a  lees  interested  person  than  myself.  0 

[We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  pictures  which  our 
valued  correspondent  has  from  time  to  time  forwarded  to  us 
as  8|>ecimens  of  the  collofbo-albumen  process,  which  he  has 
so  intelligibly  described,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  the  above  paper  to  the  careful 
at  ten  uon  of  our  readers  —  Ei>] 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BY  MM.  DAVAXNE  AND  A.  GIBARD. 

4.  Sizing  b<j  Sulphuric  Acid. — It  is  known  that  by  sub- 
merging a  sheet  of  paper  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half 
its  weight  of  water  for  a  few  instants,  washing  it  in  pure 
or  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  drying  it,  a  hard  and  resist- 
ing substance  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  parchment 
applies  very  well.  We  treated  many  papers  of  different 
make  in  this  way ;  but  on  submitting  them  afterwards  to 
photographic  preparations,  we  encountered  serious  difficul- 
ties. On  coming  out  of  the  eulphuric  acid  bath  and  the 
washing-water,  the  paper  curled  in  drying,  and  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  extending  it 
ou  the  salt  bath,  where  it  js  besides  necessary  to  submerge  it ; 
on  being  taken  from  tins,  as  well  as  from  the  silver  bath, 
it  dried  very  slowly,  and  its  desiccation  was  not  complete 
at  the  end  of  throe  hours ;  finally  it  undergoes,  under  the 
action  of  heat,  a  considerable  shrinking— do  much  so  that, 
if  the  operator  opens  tho  printing  frame  in  order  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  proof,  the  fleeting  instant  during  which 
it  is  relieved  from  pressure  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  shrink 
nerceptihly,  and  tho  consequence  is,  that  the  liues  arc 
doubled ;  therefore  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to  bring  this 
mode  of  proceeding  into  use. 

Seels  on  the  Positive  Paper.  —  These  spots  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes:    those  visible  a  priori 

for  a  photo 
him- 

consequences  of  spots 
The  others,  invisible  a  priori,  are  of  more  importance,  not 
only  because  they  often  attain  large  proportions,  but  also, 
and  especially,  because  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  oneself 
from  them  by  the  most  searching  examination  of  the  paper. 
The  first  division  contains  four  kinds  of  spots  : — 1 .  Those 
opaque,  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  often  attaining  a 
millimetre  in  diameter,  show  themselves  now  on  the  surface, 
anon  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  If  some  of  these  spots  be 
isolated  with  great  care,  and  calcined  in  the  air  so  as  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter,  they  undergo  no  change,  and 
the  residue,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  answers  afterwards  to  all  the  reactions  of  salts  of  iron. 
Tho  nature  of  these  spots  is  not  doubtful,  they  arc  formed 
by  oxide  of  iron ;  as  to  their  action  on  the  proof,  it  is  sen- 
sibly null.  After  iU  development  they  appear  in  the  same 
state  as  when  the  paper  was  free  from  all  preparation. 
2.  Others,  much  more  rare,  show  themselves  of  a  clear  blue 
colour;  their  nature  is  easy  to  establish;  they  arise  from 
small  portions  of  ultramarine  us-',  in  giving  a  blue  tint  to 
paper.  Moreover  they  are  without  any  action  on  the 
development  of  the  proof.  S.  Others  are  simply  formed  of 
small  fragments  of  straw.  4.  Finally,  others,  which  the 
microscope  has  brought  to  our  knowledge,  are  formed  of 
small  particles  of  resin  arising  from  the  local  decomposition  of 
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aiYiuea  into  two  aisimct  classes:    tuose  visa 
offer  but  a  trifling  danger,  for  it  is  always  easy 
grapher  to  choose  pure  paper,  and  to  pr* 
self  from  tho  consequences  of  spots  of  this 


the  resin  soap  employed  in  sizing.  They  do  not,  any  more 
than  the  preceding,  appear  to  exercise  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  picture. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  the  spots  we  have  provisionally 
designated  as  being  invisible  it  priori.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  disastrous  effects  they  produce  on  proofs.  There, 
in  places  which  previously  offered  no  sign  of  impurity,  they 
show  themselves  on  the  paper,  when  withdrawn  from  tho 
hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  in  the  form  of  starry  spots,  reach- 
ing two  and  sometimes  three  millimetres  in  diameter  j  around 
these  spots  extends  a  white  circle,  or  at  least,  one  containing 
very  little  colour,  often  prolonged  in  a  train  of  the  same 
nature,  which  always  follows  the  direction  in  winch  tkj 
liquid  ran  when  the  paper  was  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  first  point  for  us  to  examine  was,  the  instant  in  the 
preparation  when  these  spots  were  produced.  Wu  ascer- 
tained that  the  silver  bath  had  no  influence  in  producing  them, 
and  that  they  never  appeared  in  that  bath.  But  if  wo  follow 
the  proof  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  we  shall  see  tho 
phenomenon  manifest  itself  even  iu  darkness.  Some 
Points  speedily  blacken,  and  this  state  of  things  goes  on 
increasing  up  to  a  certain  limit.  Owing  to  a  cause  yet 
unknown,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  covers  the  sheet 
conjointly  with  tho  chloride,  decomposes,  and  the  silver 
crystallises  ;  the  liberated  nitric  acid  remains  around  the 
spot  and  forms  an  acid  "glory,"  which  there  is  at  first 
nothing  to  indicate.  But  when  the  sheet  has  slightly 
blackened  in  darkness,  tho  acid  circle  which  surrounds 
the  spot  (which  is  less  sensible  inasmuch  as  the  cen- 
tral crystallisation  has  deprived  it  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  silver)  does  not  blacken  in  unieou  with  the  rest ; 
and  if  the  blackened  proof  be  passed  on  ammonia  to  fix 
it,  the  crystals  reniAin,  aud  all  round  them  a  slight  circle 
is  manifested,  a  little  less  coloured  than  the  ground  because 
less  sensitive :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  hvposulphiteofsoda,  the  salt  which  isdecompoeed 
where  the  acid  circle  is,  disengages  sulphurous  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  darkens  the  already  partially- 
discoloured  "circle ;  while  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
influence  of  the  hydroeulphuric  emanations,  the  crystals  of 
silver  sulphurise  while  preserving  their  form. 

Tho  mode  in  which  these  spots  are  formed  once  known,  it 
remained  to  establish  the  cause;  different  experiments 
proved  that  they  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  pulp  of  the 
piper  itself,  that  they  were  due  to  the  presence  in  certain 
parts  of  traces  of  tin  or  copper  left  by  the  cannelures  of  the 
copper  or  bronze  cylinders.  The  most  certain  remedy  would 
be  to  replace  them  by  steel  cylinders ;  these  would  certainly 
give  metallic  traces  from  wear,  but  they  would  be  far 
leas  numerous  from  the  greater  hardness  of  the  metal,  and 
besides  the  traces  of  iron  would  oxidise  in  the  salt  bath, 
and  the  resulting  oxide  of  iron  could  not  precipitate 
metallic  silver.  But  a  much  easier  and  more  simple  method 
would  be,  after  the  refinement  of  the  pulp,  to  submit  it 
to  a  new  bleaching  with  chlorine  water,  or,  better  still, 
a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  heated  with  a  dilute  acid. 

Kffects  of  the  Salting  — The  object  of  salting  is  to  in- 
troduce a  soluble  salt  in  the  paper,  generally  a  chloride, 
capable  of  forming,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  an  insoluble 
silver  salt,  upon  which  the  light  afterwards  exerts  its 
action. 

Influence  of  the  Concentration,  of  the  Salt  Bath. — Wo 
have  prepared  with  this  reagent  solutions  of  a  strength 
of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  printed  under  the  same 
negative  the  papers  thus  differently  prepared ;  the  result  waa 
remarkable,  and  the  difference  between  one  and  two,  and 
two  and  three,  well  marked.  The  tint  of  the  proof,  at  first 
weak  and  red,  ascended  rapidly  with  the  increase  in  tho 
quantity  of  chloride,  but  soon  went  beyond  the  red  tones  to 
others  deeper,  and  ended  ultimately^ in  black  opaque  tones, 


a  result  which,  we  may  safely  affirm,  few  photographers 
would  imagine.  Chemical  analysis  soon  gives  the  reason  of 
this  phenomenon,  for  it  shows  that  the  greater  the  strength 
of  tho  bath,  the  more  of  soluble  chloride  tho  paper  alsorbe, 
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and,  by  consequence,  the  more  silver  it  appropriates  in  its 
passage  through  the  nitrate  bath. 

Jufltunce  of  the  Duration  of  Contact  between  the  Paper  and 
the  Salt  Jiaih. — After  dividing  a  sheet  of  paper  into  two 
parts,  we  salted  the  first  by  a  simply  floating  on  the  bath,  the 
second  by  a  total  immersion,  the  contact  otherwise  being  for 
the  same  period  in  both  caf  es.  No  considerable  difference 
was  afterwards  seen  between  the  pictures  obtained  on  the 
two  halves. 

To  inform  ourselves  of  the  influence  of  the  time  of  contact 
between  the  paper  and  the  salt  bath,  we  placed  on  it  pieces 
of  paper  which  we  left  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  proofs  obtained  on  these  pieces  of  paper  under  the  same 
negative  presented  very  slight  differences ;  aud  these  were 
always  uniform,  that  is  to  say,  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  salt  led  to  blacker  and  more  vigorous  tones. 

Indeed,  the  mode  of  using  the  salt  bath,  and  the  time  of 
contact  between  it  and  the  paper,  are  matter  of  little  moment 
as  regards  the  final  result. 


Wessons  on  (Colouring  photographs. 

COLOURING  POSITIVES  OX  r.l.AS.% — (continued.) 

To  choose  the  Photograph. — To  produce  the  best  results, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  photograph  fie  a  eood  one  ;  but  all 
good  photographs  are  not  equally  suitable  for  colouring. 
An  over-exposed  flat  positive  can  never  be  made  a  good 
picture  by  any  process  ;  a  slightly  under-exposed  but  other- 
wise well-managed  photograph  may  sometimes,  however, 
mmi  a  fine  specimen  of  rhiarosenra,  and  be  worth  retain- 
ing as  a  good,  vigorous,  uncohmred  picture,  whilst  any 
attempt  to  colour  it  with  powder  Colours  would  probably 
render  it  heavy  and  muddy.  A  positive  most  suitable  for 
colouring  should  be  properly  cxjiosod,  and  sufficiently  tctll- 
deeeloiscd  to  secure  purity  and  intensity  in  the  lights,  which 
should  have  a  somewhat  chalky  surface,  presenting  what  is 
termed  in  crayon  drawing  a  "tooth"  to  the  colour.  A 
bright  metallic  positive,  with  a  surface  glossy  in  the  lights 
as  well  as  the  shadows,  sometimes  looks  exceedingly  well  as 
an  uncoloured  picture ;  but  i3  difficult  to  colour,  and  un- 
satisfactory when  done.  A  photograph  with  dull,  tawny 
lights,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  brilliant -coloured  pic- 
ture. The  face  should  be  well  lighted,  without  heavy, 
abrupt  masses  of  idiadow.  It  is  no  part  of  our  province  in 
this  series  of  articles  to  speak  of  the  operative  department  of 
photography,  but  wc  may  remark,  en  pasrant,  that  the  pro- 
per lighting  of  the  model  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and, 
at  the  same  lime,  least  studied  and  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood, duties  of  the  photographer.  A  well-lighted  picture 
makes  the  work  of  the  colorist  infinitely  more  pleasant,  and 
enables  him,  with  comparatively  small  trouble,  to  produce 
good  results.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  picture  should 
be  sharp,  well-defined,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  stains 
and  spot*. 

To  Colour  the  Face.— It  is  well  to  begin  the  picture  with 
the  flesh  tints.  Three  or  four  varieties  of  tone  and  dejrth 
will  be  required,  which  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
manufacturers  by  numbering  them ;  but  as  this  mode  of 
nomenclature  varies,  wc  will  describe  the  colours.  In  our 
practice  we  use  four  fleshes,  and  two  or  three  complexions. 
No.  1  dark  and  So.  1  fair  are  extremely  pure  and  delicate 
tints,  suitable  for  the  high  fights  of  flesh,  and  sometimes  for 
the  local  colour  in  ladies  and  children.  The  first  is  some- 
what of  a  cream  colour,  and  the  second  similar,  but  a  little 
less  yellow  in  tone.  No.  2  dark  and  No.  2  fair  are  deeper  in 
tint,  and  are  used  for  the  local  colour  of  the  respective  com- 
plexions to  which  they  are  suited. 

Before  proceeding  further,  wc  may  remark  that  a  variety 
of  modes  of  using  dry  colours  have  been  adopted  by  different 
persons.  Some  colour  on  the  collodion  film,  and  leave  it  so ; 
others  colour  thus,  and  then  finish  with  varnishing ;  whilst 
others  varnish  tir?t,  and  colour  on  the  varnished  film. 


Neither  of  these  plans  gives  the  best  results.  The  mode  we 
have  long  followed  with  success,  and  which  we  recommend  as 
securing  the  most  solidity,  permanence,  and  brilliancy,  is  to 
colour  the  picture  throughout,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  collodion 
film  ;  then  varnish  and  colour  the  entire  picture  again.  In 
proceeding  with  the  first  colouring  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  varnish  will  materially  modify  the  brilliancy  and 
depth  of  the  applied  tint*,  and  that  therefore  they"  may 
possess  much  greater  intensity  than  is  required  in  the 
finished  picture. 

Begin  with  t  he  forehead,  using  a  delicate  creamy  tint  such 
as  we  have  described  as  N<>.  1  flesh.  A  small  portion  of 
colour  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
and  applied  with  a  light  circular  motion,  commencing  on  the 
high  fights,  and  softening  gently  into  the  shadows,  working 
well  up  to  the  edges  of  the  hair,  but  taking  care  not  to  touch 
it.  W  ith  the  same  tint  colour  the  high  lights  of  the  nose, 
cheeks,  and  chin.  Next  proceed  to  use  the  local  flesh  colour, 
applying  it  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the  face;  com- 
mencing as  before  on  the  prominent  parts,  and  softening 


towards  the  shadows.  In  doing  this,  the  outlines  of  the 
features  must  be  carefully  traced,  avoiding  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  lips.  A  small  tiortion  of  colour 
must  be  taken  up  at  a  time,  and  applied  with  very  gentle 
pressure.  The  tyro  will  easily  acquire  a  good  method  if  he 
endeavour  to  fancy  that  the  features  really  possess  the  relief 
which  their  light  and  shade  indicate,  and  follow  with  his 
pencil  the  undulations  which  would  then  exist.  Very  little 
colour  should  be  applied  to  the  shadows  aud  half  tones — 
just  sufficient  to  tint  without  in  any  degree  obscuring  them. 
The  retiring  shadows  of  the  forehead  may  be  carefully 
touched  with  a  grey  formed  of  carmine  ond  green  mixed  to 
a  cold  or  warm  tone,  as  the  complexion  may  require.  The 
shadows  in  the  socket  of  the  eyes  and  those  of  the  mouth 
may  Ik'  touched  with  a  similar  colour.  The  shadows  of  the 
nostrils  and  of  the  ear  may  be  touched  with  carmine,  or  car- 
mine and  dark  brown.  The  lips  should  be  coloured  with  a 
tint  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  with  carmine,  taking  care 
to  preserve  their  exact  form — avoiding  the  shadow  between 
them.  The  iris  of  the  eyes,  if  blue  or  light  grey,  may  be 
touched  with  a  suitable  tint ;  but  if  dark  grey  or  hazel,  they 
are,  unless  the  head  be  on  a  large  scale,  best  untouched. 

We  may  here  remark  that  many  colorists  simply  apply  a 
uniform  coating  of  a  suitable  flesh  tint  over  lights  and 
shadows,  and  finish  by  heightening  the  colour  of  the  check 
with  carmine.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  pictures  thus 
coloured  are  immeasurably  inferior  in  artistic  effect  to  those 
in  which  some  attempt  is  made  to  give  both  lights  and 
shadows  their  appropriate  tinta.  and  thus  to  secure  depth, 
hrilliancy,  and  harmony. 

(7o  U  COMtiuUfd.) 


pjioiograpfyie  Chemistrg. 

WATER  (continued). 

We  are  familiar  with  water  under  three  conditions,  as  ice. 
liquid  water,  and  steam,  and  in  all  three  conditions  it  is  still 
the  some  substance,  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen 
aud  1  of  hydrogen.  Water  augments  in  volume  on  freezing, 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  required  ;  hence  the  common  remark,  that 
it  feels  colder  at  the  commencement  of  a  thaw  than  during 
the  frost,  is  to  a  certain  extent  well-founded. 

The  action  of  heat  on  water  is  to  render  it  aeriform ;  it  is 
converted  into  a  vapour,  and  in  this  condition  occupies  a 
space  1,700  times  greater  than  when  a  liquid.  Pure  water 
boiling  in  an  open  vessel  always  retains  the  same  tempera- 
ture, no  matter  how  intense  the  heat  applied,  provided  the 
barometer  remains  at  the  same  elevation.  If,  however,  the 
preeture  of  the  column  of  atmospheric  air  on  ttie  barometer 
be  diminished  from  any  cause,  and  the  mercury  descends, 
water  boiling  at  that  moment  will  be  less  hot  than  when  the 
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.icu^c  water  boils  at  a  considerably 
lower  temperature  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  our  deepest  coal-mines.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  however,  distilled  water  always  boils  when 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  attains  the  same  deration  ; 
and  upon  this  fact,  together  with  a  similar  one  observable  in 
the  freezing  of  water,  the  thermometries!  scale  is  based. 

Water,  as  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  never  chemi- 
cally pure,  the  nature  of  its  impurities  differing  according  to 
the  ground  through  which  it  has  percolated ;  these  impurities 
often  rendering  it  unfit  for  operations  in  photographic 
The  most  youthful  photographer  knows  what 


f.  ine  most  youtnlul  photographer  knowa  what 
er  is,  and  this  hardness  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
sulphate  or  other  salts  of  lime ;  the  presence  of  lime  it  is 
easy  to  detect  by  adding  a  little  oxalate  of  ammonia;  and 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  acidulated  with  pure  nitric  acid. 
In  the  event  of  sulphate  of  lime  being  present,  on  adding  the 
first  test  oxalate  of  lime  is  immediately  precipitated ;  and 
in  the  second  case  sulphate  of  barytes  is  precipitated,  both 
substances  being  insoluble. 

Under  certain  peculiar  circumstances  water  may  deposit 
its  mineral  impurities;  hence  the  formation  of  deposits, 
incrustations,  petrifactions,  and  so  forth. 

Pure  water  docs  not  act  on  tincture  of  litmus ;  nor  is  it 
disturbed  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
barytcs,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  lime  water,  or  the  hydroeul- 
phate  of  ammonia,  which  reagents  test  the  presence  of 
sulphates,  carbonates,  chlorides,  lime,  or  metals.  When 
evaporated  on  a  glass  or  platinum  plate  it  does  not  leave  the 
slightest  residue;  and  this  is  the  character  of  distilled 
wat?r. 

Rain  water  may  generally  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
distilled  "water  in  photographic  operations,  provided  it  is 
is  caught  only  after  the  slates  or  tiles  have  been  well  washed. 
For  washings  common  water  will  answer  very  well,  especially 
if  it  be  filtered;  but  for  the  baths  containing  iodide  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid,  pure  water  is 
requisite  ;  although,  in  case  of  necessity,  river  water  may  be 
substituted  even  in  these  cases,  if  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of 


silver  be  first  added,  and  the  water  then  filtered  with  the 
view  of  freeing  it  from  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. 

Neutral  Solvents. — Water  is  employed  in  photography  to 
dissolve  different  chemical  agents,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
condition  to  be  transferred  to  the  paper  or  plate ;  all  bodies 
capable  of  dissolving  without  altering  these  chemical  agents 
may  be  likewise  employed  for  a  similar  purpose;  thus  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids  are 


certain  preparations, 
employed. 


(To  bt  continued.) 


Jltcttortarit  of  ^botocrntpljg. 

Actinometer  (continued). — SIM.  Fare  and  Silbermaun 
have  examined  the  action  of  the  solar  light  on  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  have  employed  the  facts  which 
they  have  observed  in  measuring  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  They  filled 
fifty  small  glass  tubes,  placed  in  an  upright  position  along 
the* sides  of  a  narrow  trough — the  gases  being  confined  over 
salt  water,  whilst  they  were  exposed  to  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  level  to  which  the  salt  solution  rose  in  the  various  tubes 
under  the  influence  of  light,  rendered  the  chemical  action  of 
the  coloured  ravs  evident  to  the  eye.  Fave  and  Silhermann 
state,  that  they  have  found  the  greatest  action  to  take  place 
in  the  morning  at  the  line  II,  at  noon  at  the  line  G,  and  in 
the  evening  at  F. 

Cfaradet  has  also  devised  an  instrument  which  he  terms 
a  photographomcter,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
measure,  not  only  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays,  but 
afco  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  plates  or  chemical 
papers,  vnicn  na^e  oeen  prcparen  accoruing  to  oinerent 


methods.  The  plate  or  paper  is  attached  at  the  lower  edge 
of  an  inclined  plane,  and  covered  with  a  metallic  plate, 
which  is  perforated  horizontally  with  a  row  of  equi-distant 
round  holes.  A  second  disc  slides  along  the  inclined  plane, 
in  which  there  are  corresponding  holes  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, 
and  64  millimetres  in  diameter.  This  second  plate  is  fixed 
in  a  black  cloth,  which  moves  with  it,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rays  of  light  can  only  impinge  upon  the  prepared  plate 
during  the  time  which  the  openings  of  the  moving  plate 
occupy  in  passing  over  those  in  the  one  at  rest.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  ratios  of  the  periods  of  operation  for  the  adjacent 
perforations  must  be  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  &c.  When  a  very  weak 
light  is  employed,  as  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
solar  and  lunar  light,  it  il  necessary  to  let  the  moveable  plate 
fall  repeatedly,  and  to  calculate  the  ratios  of  the  intensities 
accordingly.  If  we  wish  to  compare  plates  that  have  been 
prepared  according  to  different  methods,  they  must  be  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  and  two  moveable  plates  allowed  to  slide 
down  at  the  same  time,  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies 
every  minute.  It  Claudet  has  ascertained,  by  means  of  his 
apparatus,  that  pure  solar  light  renders  iodo-bromide  of 
silver  susceptible  to  the  vapour  of  mercury  in  T^th  of  a 
second.  He  considers  the  apparatus  adapted  to  solve  the 
following  questions : — What  is  the  effect  of  the  compound 
light,  and  what  that  of  the  separate  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum?  What  is  the  amount  of  loss  in  the  chemical 
rays  by  ordinary  or  total  reflection,  or  by  refraction  through 
lenses?  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  rays  in  the 
various  sources  of  light?  What  influence  does  the  atmo- 
sphere exert  upon  the  chemical  rays  ? 

Professor  Draper  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  the  chemical  action  of  light ;  and  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  he  commenced  experiments,  with  the 
view  to  invent  some  means  for  measuring  the  chemical 
action  of  light  with  some  degree  of  exactness.  His  first 
essays  were  oy  noticing  the  degree  of  blackness  which  was 
produced  on  papers  coated  with  chloride  or  bromide  of 
silver.  He  subsequently  described  an  instrument  which 
was  well  adapted  to  these  inquiries.  This  he  described  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine;  and  it  is 
from  this,  and  other  papers  by  the  same  experimentalist 
which  he  has  communicated  to  that  journal,  that  the  pre- 
sent account  of  his  researches  is  taken.  The  instrument,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  tithonometer,  consists  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  there  may  bo  obtained  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  voltaic  decomposition  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  This  mixture  will  remain 
without  change  in  the  dark,  but  on  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
a  lamp  the  two  gases  unite  in  proportion  to  the  incident 
light.  So  great  is  its  sensitiveness,  that  an  electric  spark 
which  lasts,  it  is  said,  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second,  affects  it  powerfully  when  at  a  distance,  and  some- 
tiroes  occasions  an  explosion  which  destroys  the  tithono- 
meter. Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roacoe  have  recently  intro- 
duced several  improvements  and  refinements  into  the 
tithonometer;  and  in  a  paper  which  they  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  they  have  brought  forward  many  im- 
portant discoveries  in  photo-chemical  science  which  they 
nave  been  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
They  belong  too  much  to  the  domain  of  abstract  science  for 
us  to  lay  them  in  full  before  our  readers.  The  apparatus 
which  these  physicists  have  contrived  for  this  purpose  is 
most  ingenious ;  and,  although  too  complicated  and  delicate 
for  any  other  purpose  than  an  instrument  of  pure  research, 
I  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  inquiries 
I  laws  which  regulate  photographic  phenomena. 

■  A       .hi       ■         ,u  I  J.AI 
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into  the 

Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have 
able  results  with  their  instrument ;  one  of  them  is,  that  the 
presence  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  a  foreign  gas  intro- 
duced into  their  standard  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
was  capable  of  offering  great  resistance  to  the  combination 
of  the  gases,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  excess  dimi- 
nished the  senritivenese  by  two-thirds,  whilst  a  little  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of 
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combination.  Their  researches  have  also  shown  that  the 
observations  of  Becquerol,  which  induced  him  to  assume  the 
existence  of  certain  rays  which  could  continue  but  not 
commence  chemical  action,  may  be  explained  without 
having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
property  of  light.  They  havo  also  discovered  a  very  im- 
portant Liw  governing  the  chemical  combination  of  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  equally  well  applies  to  the  other  cases  of  com- 
bination or  decomposition  induced  by  the  agency  of  light, 
which  is,  that  "  for  a  given  amount  of  chemical  action 
effected  in  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  light  is  abaorbe  1."  These  experimentalists  have  also 
noticed  that  the  chemical  rays  from  various  sources  of  light 
are  very  different  in  qualily,  and  that  the  chemical  rays 
reflected  at  different  times  and  hours  not  only  possess  quan- 
titative but  also  qualitative  differences,  similar  to  the 
Tarions  coloured  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  and  they  con- 
clude their  elaborate  paper  by  a  referenca  to  the  influence 
which  these  qualitative  differences  in  the  chemical  rays 
exert  on  the  photo-chemical  phenomena  of  vegetation.  They 
state,  "  that  this  influence  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
is  evident  rom  tho  varying  effects  produced  in  other  photo- 
chem'cid  processes  by  differences  in  tho  solar  light.-'  We 
must  only  mention,  in  proof  of  this  asscrtiou,  the  fact  well 
known  to  all  photographers,  that  the  amount  of  light  photo- 
metrically speaking  gives  no  measure  for  the  time  in  which 
a  given  photo-chemical  effect  is  produoed,  and  that  a  lees 
intense  moruiug  light  is  always  preferred  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  picture-,  to  a  bright  evening  light. 

<  To  be  conlintKd.) 
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WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS — ((*<] 
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Q.  What  is  the  chief  advantage  gained  by  the  employment 
of  waxed  paper  in  photographic  operations  ? 

A.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  waxed  paper  is,  that  it  will 
keep  well  in  hot  weather.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
to  the  paper  process  that  the  paper  will  not  keep  a  sufficient 
time  after  excitation  to  answer  the  purpose  of  travellers,  who 
are  compelled  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  tent,  and 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  manipulation.  Such  diffi- 
culties are  immediately  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  waxed 
paper  process. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  variety  of  methods  employed  by  pho- 
tographers in  the  application  of  the  waxed  paper  process  ? 

A.  There  are  several  different  plans  all  founded  on  the 
some  principles,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  photography. 

Q.  Describe  another  process  from  that  which  has  already 
been  stated ;  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done? 

A.  In  proceeding  to  detail  another  process  the  first  opera- 
tion is  to  wax  the  paper  on  a  sheet  of  heated  iron,  and  to 
ba  careful  that  the  coating  of  w;ix  is  even  and  regular. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  I 

A.  The  second  part  of  the  operation  is  to  imm?rsc  the 
waxed  j  a  per  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Q.  How  long  should  the  paper  bo  immersed? 

A.  From  half-an-hour  to  two  hours. 

Q.  How  U  the  solution  to  be  composed? 

A.  To  a  quantity  of  toiled  whey  is  added  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 4  drachms ;  bromide  of  potassium,  CO  grains ;  sugar  of 
milk,  5  drachms.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the 
ba'.h,  it  is  dried  between  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  operation? 

A.  Sensitising  in  a  bath  of  accto-nitrato  of  silver,  com- 
posed of  nitrate  of  silver,  crystallised  acetic  acid,  and  pure 
water.  The  paper  is  floated  in  the  bath  for  ouo  or  two 
minutes,  washed  in  distilled  water,  dried  between  flat  sur- 
faces, and  exposed  in  the  camera. 

Q.  What  is  the  fourth  operation  1 

A.  That  of  the  development  of  the  ne^ativo  proof,  which 


is  done  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  gallic  acid ;  after 
which  it  is  washel  several  times  in  pure  water. 
Q.  What  is  the  fifth  operation? 

A.  Fixing  the  proof.    This  is  accomplished  by  immersing 
it  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  washing  it  I 
pure  water,  and  then  drying  it  by  the  fire. 


Q.  What  is  the  process  adopted  by  M.  Geoffroy? 
A.  In  hu  experiment;  on  the  waxed  papar  process  M. 
Geoffroy  hit  upon  a  new  and  more  expeditious  mode  of 
conducting  the  operation ;  it  is  called  the  cerokine  process. 
Q.  How  u  the  operation  conducted  ? 
A.  In  the  first  place  M.  Geoffroy  pi  .ces  five  hundred 
grammes  (about  eighteen  ounces)  of  yellow  or  white  wax  in 
one  litre  (about  a  quart)  of  alcohol  of  commercial  strength 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  boils  the  alcohol  until  the  wax  is  com- 
pletely dissolved ;  having  previously  attached  a  receiver  to 
the  retort  to  collect  nil  the  products  of  tho  distillation,  ha 
then  pours  the  still  fluid  mixture  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  as 
it  cools,  the  myricine  and  cerine  solidify,  while  ths  ccro- 
leine  remains  in  the  alcoholic  solution ;  this  liquid  t 


and  by  a  final 
a  glass  funnel, 
ay  be  used  when 


rated  by  straining  it  through  fine  linen 
operation  it  is  filtered  through  paper  in 
Ihis  mixture,  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  t 
required. 

Q.  How  does  M.  Geoffroy  continue  his  process  ? 

A.  He  dissolves  five  drachms  of  iodide  of  ammonium  (or 
potassium)  in  five  ounces  of  alcohol,  together  with  fifteen 
grains  of  fluoride  of  potassium  or  ammonium.  Taking  a 
capsule  he  pours  drop  by  drop  upon  fifteen  grains  of  iodide 
of  silver  as  much  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  u 
required  to  dissolve  it.  This  dissolved  iodide  of  silver  he 
proceeds  to  mix  with  the  former  solution,  disking  it  briskly. 
There  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  a  thick 
deposit  of  all  the  above  salts,  which  serve  to  saturate  the 
alcohol  with  which  that  already  saturated  is  successively 
replaced. 

.  Q.  Having  prepared  these  soluthns,  how  does  M.  Geoffroy 
proceed  ? 

A.  These  two  liottles  being  ready,  when  about  to  prepare 
negatives  he  takes  about  six  ounces  of  solution  No.  I,  of 
coroleinc  and  alcohol,  and  mixes  it  with  five  drachma  of 
solution  No.  2.  Filtering  the  mixture  with  care  so  as  to 
avoid  crystals,  which  spot  the  paper,  he  makes  a  bath  in  a 
porcelain  dish  in  which  he  immerses  the  paper  five  or  six 
pieces  at  a  time,  continuing  to  do  eo  until  ihj  solution  is 
exhausted.  After  being  taken  out,  suspended  on  a  hook, 
and  dried,  these  papers,  which  are  of  a  very  uniform  rosy 
tint,  arc  covered  up  from  dust  and  kept  dry.  They  are  sen- 
sitised by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  development  of  the  image 
by  gallic  acid,  and  the  fixing  the  proof  by  tho  application  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  accomplished  by  the  ordinarv 
method,  generally  following  that  of  LeGrey,  to  which  it. 
Geoffroy  adds  fifteen  or  thirty  grains  of  camplioratcd  spirits 
of  wine  to  one  quart  of  A  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Q.  What  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
by  M.  Geoffroy  ? 

A.  The  process  according  to  the  formula  of  M.  LeGrey  is 
slow  and  tedious  when  compared  with  that  of  Geoffroy; 
aud  very  great  care  is  necessary  both  in  the  selection  and 
application  of  the  materials.  J  '.y  Geoffroy 's  plan  the  iodiinc 
aud  waxing  of  tho  paper  arc  effected  in  one  simple  and  rapid 
operation ;  the  absorption  is,  us  may  be  supposed,  very  uni- 
form and  complete,  from  the  facility  with  which  alcohol 
jienot  rates,  and  that  granular  appearance  which  is  so 
tiouable  in  ordinary  waxed  processes  is  avoided, 
the  properties  of  the  cerokine. 

Q.  13  the  solution  of  ceroleino  in  alcohol  easily  mads? 

A.  It  is,  and  At  a  cheap  rato;  and  the  residua  of  stearin* 
and  myricine  may  be  employed  with  success  for  waxing  fixed 
proofs. 

Q,  Arc  negative  pictures  taken  by  this  process  equal  in 
to  those  taken  by  the  process  of  LeGrey  ? 
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A.  For  the  transparency  of  the  proofs,  the  intensity 
of  the  blacks,  or  the  clearness  of  the  whites  and  half-tints, 
they  ere  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  taken  by  any  other 

(7*0  be  continued.) 


JibofogrRjijw  Sorittus. 

PlIOTOGH AFHIC   &OCIXTT. — ObDINARY  Gl  \ERAL  MEET- 
ING, 7tA  December,  1853. — R.  Fctton  in  the  Chair. 

0*  Tuesday  evening  last  the  Photographic  Society  held  the 
second  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  session.  1  "here  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  subject  to  be  discussed  was  the  "  Car- 
bon process,'"  about  which  there  has  lately  been  so  much 
noise  made.  There  were  several  photographs  exhibited  illus- 
trative of  various  experiments  which  have  recently  been 
tried  by  photographers,  and  communicated  to  the  "  PiiOTO- 
skaphic  News."  We  noticed  also  exhibited  a  scries  of 
stereoscopic  elides,  executed  by  Mr.  Sedgefield,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  in  a  more  extended  notice, 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  the  remarks 
were  pasted  upon  them  fully  confirmed  our  own 
views.  There  were  also  some  pbotograplis  exhibited,  and 
we  believe  executed  by  Dr.  Diamond  in  Germany — views 
of  places  which  the  novelist  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  has  rendered 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  English  fiction— Heidelberg,  &c.  In 
tike  landscapes  there  was  a  great  nicety  of  half-tint,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  was  well  rendered,  although  we  think  I 
that,  if  tor  picture  had  been  printed  a  little  darker,  it  would 
have  been  better.  There  were  also  some  architectural  views 
by  the  same  artist,  but  of  these  we  cannot  tpcak  highly : 
they  lack  that  fineness  of  detail  in  which  Mr.  teuton  excels, 
while  they  were  printed  so  exceedingly  dark  that  the 
foliage  is  a  mere  black  mats,  utterly  indistinguishable. 
The  rites  are  not  so  happily  chosen  as  those  cf  the  land- 
scapes, and  this  does  much  to  mar  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  picture. 

"N*e  would  also  remark  that  it  is  extremely  pedantic  to 
ckscribe  a  picture  in  the  German  language.  It  may  be  com- 
plimentary to  the  country  from  which  the  scenes  were  taken, 
but  we  apprehend  that  there  are  many  who  would  be  totally 
at  a  Iocs  to  know  what  they  were  abont,  except  through 
the  recurrence  here  and  there  of  a  proper  English  name,  or 
of  that  of  some  well-known  town. 

We  must  here  again  revert  to  an  omission  to  which  we 
called  attention  in  Kb.  11,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who 
kindly  corrected  an  error  into  which  we  fell  in  our  notice  of 
the  last  meeting,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  description 
being  attached  to  some  of  the  photographs  exhibited.  There 
V*  .tv  -  tuM'Ws  by  Mr.  .Met 'raw,  but  of  the*'  we  could 
gailter  no  tidings,  although  we  presume  they  were  specimens 
of  bis  new  ink  process,  with  which  readers  of  the  "  Piiotq- 
graphic  News''  are  familiar.  There  were  also  some  views 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Elliot,  but  what  tiny  were  we  are  unable 
to  inform  our  readers.  We  can  only  surmise  that  they  were 
come  specimens  of  a  now  mode  of  printing.  If  so,  they 
lack  vigour  and  brilliancy,  being  uniformly  light,  and  com- 
paratively indistinct  in  tone  Wo  can  only  say  again  on  this 
subject  that  we  should  bo  extremely  glad  if  the  secretary 
would  avad  himself  of  onr  suggestion,  and  append  to  each 
set  pf  photographs  exhibited  at  the  various  meetings  some- 
thing descriptive,  of  them,  otherwise  we  loss  one  half  of  the 
good  attending  the  society's  meetings. 

And  sow  we  come  to  the  most  painful  part  of  our 
notice.  There  were  exhibited  several  portraits,  and  a  view 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Howlctt,  he  who  has  been  so 
successful  in  obtaining  the  enlarged  pictures  of  the  moon  from 
Mr.  Delarues  negatives,  mentioned  in  No.  10  of  the  "  I'  no  - 
Togbaj-hio  News."  The  portraits  were  of  Mr.  Plullip, 
VLB.  A.,  Mr  P.  H.  Delamotte  j  and  a  grouped  picture.  They 


were  exceedingly  well  done,  and  bore  the  characteristic  neat- 
ness and  clearness  of  Mr.  Howlett's  manipulation.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  admirable  series  of  photographic  portraits 
of  the  English  artists,  and  these  were  even  an  advance 
upon  them.  The  architectural 'view  was  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  we  had  ever  seen.  It  was  a  view  of 
the  u  Palais  de  Justice,  Rouen."  There  was  such  micro- 
scopic minuteness  of  detail,  and  such  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  pervading  the  picture,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  inspect  in  the  miuutest  manner  the  architectural 
decoration  of  this  fine  building.  It  no  doubt  will  surpriso 
and  pain  many  of  our  readers  to  hear  of  his  death.  He  was 
present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  when  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  him  he  apparently  enjoyed  the 
best  health.  By  his  death  photography  has  lost  a  loving 
disciple — one  who  has  done  much  to  promote  and  elevate  thu 
art ;  snd  had  he  been  spared,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done 
much  more  to  promote  the  cause.  He  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Tho  Chairman  very  feelingly  alluded  to 
the  deplorable  circumstance,  and  passed  a  well-merited  eulo- 
gium  upon  him  as  a  photographer  and  a  gentleman. 

We  have  in  our  leader  referred  to  the  scene  which 
followed,  and  will  therefore  only  say  that,  after  a  great 
deal  of  noise  and  confusion,  Mr.  Pouncey  introduced 
himself  to  the  meeting,  and  commenced  a  bug 
account  of  his  visit  to  London  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  endeavoured,  in  a  most  heavy  manner,  to  be  facetious 
at  the  expense  of  the  "  Photographic  News."  But  as 
that  was  scarcely  palatable,  he  was  called  to  order  by  the 
meeting,  and  received  a  sharp  and  well-timed  rebuke  from 
Mr.  Malone,  for  indulging  iu  personalities  before  a  meet  • 
I  ing  of  scientific  gentlemen.  After  much  recrimination, 
and  not  very  complimentary  language  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pouncey,  Mr.  Malone  proceeded  to  give  an  able,  elaborate, 
and  succinct  account  of  the  various  photo  lithographic  pro- 
cesses; after  which  Mr.  Hardwich  offered  some  experi- 
ments, which,  by  that  fatality  which  generally  attends  this 
gentleman's  proceedings,  were  not  attended  with  desired 

Mr.  Pouncey  then  proceeded  to  ask  the  Society  to  pass 
opinions  upon  his  own  processes,  to  the  disparagement 
of  silver  printing;  and  then,  as  a  wind-up*,  ho  asked 
the  Society,  at  all  events,  to  nay  his  expenses  up  to  London, 
which  cool  request,  we  ne&f  hardly  say,  was  received  with 


Mawchesteb  PaoioaBaPmc  SocistT. 
A  MEEitKO  of  this  society  was  held  ou  the  1st  instant,  at  the 
Literary  sad  Philosophical  Societies'  house,  when  Mr.  Side- 
botham  presided. 

Mr.  Mann,  th»  nonorarv  Secretary,  reed  the  annual  report 
of  the  society  for  the  past  year,  of  which  the  following  is  s 
copy  :— 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  8ociety, 
in  presenting  to  the  members  the  third  annual  report,  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  stats  that  the  debt  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics  Institution  has  been 
entirely  discharged,  and  that  the  Treasurer's  account  shows  a 
balance  in  his  hands  of  X'  13  10s.  Id. 

■  The  meetings  of  the  society  have  throughout  the  past  session 
been  numerously  attended ;  and  much  interesting  information 
has  been  received  and  imparted  iu  the  conversations  which 
usually  follow  the  reading  of  the  paper  for  tho  owning. 

**  The  following  subjects  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
members  in  the  form  of  papers: — "On  Colouring  Photographic 
Slides  for  the  Magic  Lantern,"  by  Mr.  Sidebotham;  "On  the 
Oxymel  Process," by  Mr.  Mann;  "On  the  Artistic  Arrange- 
ment- of  Photographic  Laadscapei,"  bv  Mr.  James  Mndd ;  "On 
the  Optics  of  Photography,"  by  the  Uev.  W.  P.  Read ;  and  at 
one  of  the  meetings  the  council  were  favoured  with  the  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  Ackland,  who  gave  some  useful  particulars  as  to 
the  lenses  of  Professor  Pctzval,  and  introduced  a  compact 
stereoscopic  camera  with  single  lens.  Professor  Roscoo  also 
called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  measurement  of  direct 
sunlight,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Campbell'*  sun-dial;  and  Mr. 
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Dancer,  to  some  curious  marginal  appearances;  and  Mr. 
Noton,  to  a  variable  stop  contrived  by  him ;  and  Mr.  Side- 
botham,  to  a  lens  cap  for  taking  instantaneous  portraits,  and 
to  a  contrivance  for  earning  two  or  three  plates  in  a  small 


society's  illustrations  have  not  been  continued,  there 
ag  to  be  no  sufficient  demand  for  such  expenditure  of 
iety's  funds :  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year  will  pro- 
bably devote  their  early  attention  as  to  their  continuance  or 
not,  or  for  the  purchase*  of  published  works  of  excellence  for  the 
fixriety'a  portfolio,  or  of  instruments  for  the  luc  of  member*. 
The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  several  members  for  dona- 
tions to  the  society's  portfolio,  which  has  been  further  enriched 
by  the  replacement  of  the  prints  by  Mr.  Braun  which  were 
id  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  the  new  set  being 
than  the  former.    The  bub-committee  appointed  in 

esses  for  keeping 
in  favour  of  the 


November  last  to 


the  various 


the  council  are  glad  to  see  that  their 
is  again  called  to  the  production  of  larger  pictures ;  at  one  time 
it  was  ftared  that  stereoscopic  photography  was  engrossing  too 


During  the  past  year  several  subjects  of  the  highest  import- 
have  occurred ;  among  these  may  be  named  M.  Niepoe  de 


St.  Victors  discovery  of  some  of  the  latent  properties  of  light, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  new  process  of  Photoglyphic  Engraving, 
it  does  not  appear  that  many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  former 
subject;  but  the  last  is  one  which  seems  destined  to  work  a 

of  photography  among  the 
t  Uranium  Printing  has 


In  the  chemical  department 
also  attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  Sir  J.  P.  W.  ller- 
:overv  of  tho  photographic  properties  of  Junoiuum 
i  likely  to  do  the  same.  Several  new  processes,  or  modiriea- 
i  of  old  ones,  have  been  announced;  among  the  e,  tho  prin- 
cipal are  Mr.  FotherguTs  Dry  Pntcos.-,  ami  Mr.  Pouncey's 
method  of  Printing  in  Carbon. 

"  The  art  position  of  photography  is  daily  becoming  one  of 
more  and  more  importance.  Private  enterprise,  unlettered  by 
connection  with  any  society,  has  been  led  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent journal  for  its  especial  behoof.  No  exhibition  of  art- 
manufactures  is  complete  without  its  photographic  department. 
Books  and  newspapers  arc  daily  becoming  more  indebted  to  photo- 
graphy for  illustrations.  The  landscape  painter  is  often  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  camera  for  accurate  information  of 
details  attainable  by  no  other  means.  Of  portrait  painting  a  recent 
critique  says : — '*  Indeed  portraiture  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctive school  among  n«,  and  the  recent  inroads  made  upon  its 
rewards  by  the  wonders  of  photography,  encourage  but  little 
hope  for  its  future."  It  is  also  of  increasing  utility  to  the 
scientific  man  in  a  variety  of  ways ,  to  the  chemist,  as  a  test ; 
to  the  meteorologist  and  astronomer,  as  a  faithful  recorder ;  and 
to  the  literary  man,  as  an  accurate  copyist.  It  has  made  itself 
useful  to  the  anatomist  and  surgeon ,  and  to  the  microscopist  it 
has  laid  open  an  entirely  new  held ;  whilst  to  the  engineer  and 
mechanic  it  has  become  no  less  indispensable. 

"It  seems  incumbent,  then,  upon  all  practising  the  art,  whether 
as  amateurs  or  professionally,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance 
its  progress.  Every  scrap  of  information  should  be  carefully 
stored  up,  and  laid  open  for  the  use  of  all ;  the  greater  the 
freedom  with  which  this  is  done,  so  much  more  rapidly  will 
photography  advance  to  its  proper  place  in  the  list  of  useful 
arts.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  your  council  to  further  us  as  much 
a?  possible  in  this  object ;  and  they  believe  that  by  a  combina- 
tion of  energy  such  as  the  society  affords,  much  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  treasurer's  accounts  were  then  read,  when  the  report  and 
the  accounts  were  approved  of,  and  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  president  stated  that  Mr.  Mabley  had  suggested  to  him 
a  process  for  printing  in  carbon  which  possessed  much  ingenuity, 
and  might  prove  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Mabley 
uid  that  he  felt  some  diffidence  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  society,  as  he  had  at  present  no  satisfactory  results  to  show ; 
but  as  h«  believed  the  proposed  method  was  correct  in  theory, 
hu  wu»  anxious  l<>  obtam  the  co-operation  of  his  experimental 
brother  members. 

Having  worked  at  the  carbon  procesr  of  Mr.  Founcey,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  dirficulliuc  arising  from  its  mechanical  prin- 
ciple, ho  was  therefore  induced  to  look  for  some  other  sou  rce  of 


carbon  ;  and  as  sugar  Is  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  being  in  correct  proportions  for  form- 
ing water,  it  appeared  that  this  substance  might  be  employed 
for  tho  end  in  view.  To  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potass  and 
gnm  the  sugar  was  therefore  added,  the  mixture  spread 
upon  paper  and  exposed  under  a  negative,  the  resulting  pic- 
ture was  then  washed  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  bichromate, 
the  sugar  on  those  parte  being  removed  therewith,  but  remain- 
ing imprisoned  with  the  reduced  bichromate.  The  picture  was 
then  floated  on  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
remaining  sugar  afforded  a  picture  in  carbon,  but  unfortunately 
the  tissuoof  the  paper  wsu completely  destroyed.  The  president 
said  that  he  had  that  day  tried  Mr.  Mabley's  method,  and 
thought  there  was  much  promise  in  it;  he  stated  that  if  the 
paper  were  thoroughly  dried  before  the  application  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  would  not  suffer,  but  would  be  converted  into 
artificial  parchment.  Mr.  Mabley  said  that  the  same  principle 
of  operation  might  be  adopted  for  other  pigments  instead  of 
carbon,  for,  by  combining  a  salt  in  solution  with  the  bichromate, 
washing  it  after  exposure  to  light,  and  then  treating  it  with  a 
reagent,  a  precipitate  would  be  formed  on  the  altered  bichro- 
mate, without  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  lights,  as  one  or 
the  elements  calculated  to  form  the  picture  would  be  removed 
from  them  by  washing  before  the  other  was  applied.    Mr.  Dale 


remarked  that  he  thought  the  theory  a  good  one,  and  < 
ed  upon  the  subject.  The  president  then  called  the  i 
of  the  meeting  to  tho  important  fact  discovered  by  Mr.  H. 
Young,  namely,  that  pictures  could  be  developed  in  the  day- 
light—the iodide  of  silver  having  been  previously  dissolved  aw*y 
by  hyposulphite ;  it  was  considered  that  this  might  lead  to  very 
important  results.  Mr.  H.  Young  showed  a  very  good  positive 
stereoscopic  print  on  glass,  which  lie  had  developed  in  i 
and  explained  how  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him.  Mr. 


that,  if  Mr  Young  had  tried  to  develop  in  the  dark 
after  dissolving  off  the  iodide  of  silver,  ho  would -perhaps  have 
failed,  and  that  it  had  been  established  by  experiment,  that  a 
picture  might  be  developed  in  daylight  by  previously  washing 
the  plate  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Six  large  and 
very  beautiful  sun  prints  from  collodio-albumen  negatives  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Mabley  to  the  society's  portfolio. 

Mr.  Pyne  exhibited  some  carbon  prints  taken  by  Mr.  Poun- 
ccy,  and  which  were  considered  very  good — one  being  particu- 
larly admired.  Mr.  Dancer,  having  brought  a  lantern  and  the 
requisite  apparatus,  occupied  the  rest  of  the  evening  by  exhibit- 
ing numerous  transparencies  taken  by  the  members  with  various 
processes,  most  of  which  showed  very  beautifully  on  the  screen  ; 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dancer,  the  proceedings 


l^otflfjrapljir  fjtofcs  ant)  (^iierifs. 

SEDIMENT  V*  DEVELOPING  COLLOMO-ALBCMES  PLATES. 

Sir, — A  correspondent  of  the  "  Photographic  News," 
vol.  i.  p.  118,  signed  "Delta,"  complains  of  a  sediment 
staining  his  collodio-albumen  plates  when  using  rain  instead 
of  distilled  water,  and  for  his  information  1  beg  to  state  that 
neither  distilled  nor  raiu  water  will  prevent  this  deposit, 
and  your  advice  (judging  a  priori  what  course  bodies  pos- 
sessing gravity  should  take)  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
cure  the  evil.  But  the  plate  face  up  or  face  down  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference,  the  deposit  will  form  placed 
either  way ;  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  imagined  the  deposit 
to  be  more  dense  with  tho  plate  face  down.  The  most 
effective  cure  is,  simply  to  provide  a  line  and  soft  camel-hair 
pencil,  or — what  is  better,  and  what  I  always  use — a  piece  of 
tine  and  clean  cotton  wool ;  and,  during  development,  the 
plate  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  from  time  to  time 
brushed  freely  and  lightly  with  the  cotton  wool. 

Ho  injury  need  be  apprehended  to  the  negative,  as  all 
preparations  where  albumen  is  used  (being  thoroughly 
coagulated)  are  very  tough,  and  will  b?ar  a  good  deal  of 
brushing.  Should  the  deposit,  through  oversight,  have 
formed  on  the  plate,  the  cotton  should  be  soaked  in  the 
developing  solution,  and  rather  vigorously  used  until  tbx 
plate  u  clean,  renewing  the  cotton  when  it  gets  dirty,  as  a 
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farther  preventative  to  the  formation  of  deposit.  Not  more 
than  one  drop  of  silver  to  the  drachm  should  bo  used  for 

Peter 


LID  FOR  NARROWS,  OPEXrXGS. 

Sm,— The  accompanying  is  a  description  of  lid  for  narrow 
openings,  which  I  think  v  ill  be  found  more  convenient  and 
compact,  also  less  liable  to  open  accidentally,  than  the 
ordinary  slide,  which  may  bo  used  for  admitting  the  plates 
into  the  camera  back,  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  dark  box  for 
letting  them  out. 

In  the  figure  A  is  the  lid,  the  act  ion  of  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  stop- cock  ;  it  is  pawed  through  one  side 
ad  enters  partly  into 


[  ■ 

i 

i.. 

at  B,  and  i»  held  in  its  place  by  the  pin  b,  passing  across  the 
narrow  ado  of  the  box  so  that  its  side  goes  into  the  groove  a 
turned  on  the  lid.  C  D  represent  the  lid  shut  and  open.  It 
may  either  be  made  of  hard  wood  or  brass;  the  former 
answers  perfectly  well  unless  the  lx>x  be  very  narrow,  »  hen 


brass  may  be  preferred.    Perhaps  this  may  be  of  service  to 


may  i 


STIltCTUREI.F.88  COI.l-ODlOX. 


Sib,— Iii  conseq 
cumbeT  of  the  "  Pj 


of  your  observations  in  a  previous 
hotooraphic  News  "  on  a  structureless 


1  suitable  for  the  production  of  microscopic  photo- 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the 


ne  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  principal 
opticians  in  this  city,  I  made  a  number  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  making 
a  collodion  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  very  beautiful  pic- 
tares  which  he  produces  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
success  ot  my  experiments,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  following  formula. 

The  pyroxyline  should  be  made  with  acids  of  the  strength 
and  at  the  temperature  recommended  in  my  communication 
at  vol.  i.  p.  122,  but  substituting  papier  Joseph  for  the 
cotton,  and  continuing  the  action  for  fifteen  minutes. 


Pyroxylirie       ...      ...      ...      ...  4 

Iodide  of  fjulmitim        ...       ...       ...  2 

Iodide  of  ammonium    •  „ 

Bromide  of  ammonium   §  ,, 

Alcohol  S  G.  -800    6  drachma 

Sulphuric  ether  S.  (J.  760    2  „ 

The  pyroxyline  generally  dissolves  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  insoluble  matter,  although  I  have 
occasionally  found  it  to  require  a  few  hours ;  in  such  cases 
placing  the  bottle  in  warm  water  will  immediately  effect  the 
desired  result. 


21,  DumJat-ttreet,  Edinburgh. 


.ii 


J.  NlCOL. 


SPOTS  OX  COLLODION  PLATES. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  reason 
and  remedy  of  the  following? — On  taking  a  stereoscopic 
the  interior  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  Bmall, 
iue  spots  frequently  occur  in  the  first  picture, 


and  sometimes  in  the  second ;  on  taking  a  second  picture  in 
the  same  position,  the  same  s)K>ts  occur  in  the  same  place  on 
the  plate.  The  negatives  are  perfect  and  good  in  other 
respect*.  It  docs  not  arise  from  dust,  or  long  exposure, 
because  pictures  of  exteriors,  or  country  scenes,  taken  in 
dusty  situations  and  exposed  equally  long,  arc  free  from 
them. 

I  would  give  a  caution  to  all  operators  respecting  the 
keeping  of  glass  plates :  never  let  them  remain  with  pieces 
of  newspaper  between  them,  for,  however  you  may  clean 
the  glass  afterwards,  you  can  never  get  rid  of  the  grease 
which  is  in  the  printers'  ink,  and  which  is  apparent  on  the 
plate,  immediately  after  sensitising,  in  the  shape  of  small 
and  large  elongated  spots  which,  when  exposed,  become  on 
development  black  opaque  lines,  which  entirely  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  picture.  W.  H.  W. 


photographic  properties  or  "  Hexxa." 

Mr.  Editor, — That  important  photographic  chemical, 
nitrate  of  silver,  has  long  been  employed  in  this  country  as 
a  hair  dye.  In  India  I  believe  that  a  simple  vegetable 
agent  is  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  question  whether  it  could  be  employed 
as  an  auxiliary  in  the  photographic  art. 

The  Iudian  plant  to  which  I  allurlo  is  called  Henua." 
The  powdered  leaves,  when  applied  to  the  hair,  produce,  by 
the  simple  action  of  light,  a  brown  dye  of  any  required 
degree  of  intensity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Henna  will  produce  the  same  effect  in  this 
country  as  in  the  sunny  East — in  fact,  a  specimen  I  once 
saw  would  not — but  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
len<,  and,  perhaps,  in  combination  with  other  chemical 
agents,  Henna  would  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  photo- 
graphic materia.  Perhaps  some  ofyour  Indian  friends 
could  enlighten  us  on  this  subject.  The  chemistry  of  the 
vegetable  world,  with  its  colouring  so  gorgeous  and  yet 
so  varied — and  bo  intimately  connected  with  solar  influence 
—would  form  a  splendid  field  of  investigation  to  the  photo- 
graphic chemist.  Sexsitivf.  Sol. 


MIXED  IODIDES  IN  COLLODION. 

Sir, — In  one  or  two  communications  I  have  observed 
that  in  the  directions  given  for  collodion  for  specific 
purposes,  then  liai  been  a  combination  of  the  fUMMI 
iodides,  viz.,  in  Fothergill's  process  — iodide  of  cadmium 
and  ammonium.  My  own  experience  discards  cadmium,  as 
with  it  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  intensity,  but  with 
ammonia  it  is  all  I  want  being  the  more  easily  decomposed 
rait  of  the  two;  therefore,  what  benefit  arises  from  the 
combination  of  cadmium  ?  Iodide. 

[The  objection  to  cadmium  salts  is,  that  they  tend  to 
make  the  collodion  glutinous,  and  there  is  also  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  good  intensity  with  them.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  their  superior  keening  qualities  would  make  them  pre- 
ferable to  other  less  stable 


collodion. — Ed.] 


in  the 


GLAZE  FOR  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Sir,— l,Da  Lncem"  asks  for  the  method  of  imparting  a 
glaze  to  stereoscopic  pictures.  As  the  method  has  been 
found  out  by  hard  labour  and  numerous  experiments  on  my 
part,  and  as  it  is  no  secret,  I  give  it  to  you  as  follows : — for 
printing  use  paper  albumenised  with  pure  albumen  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  ammonium,  &c.  &x.  (no  water  as  is 

fenerally  used),  print  as  usual  after  washing  and  drying, 
loat  the  print-,  on  a  bath  of  dilute  alcohol  ami  water  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  dry,  then  mount  and  roll  them ;  next 
take  albumen,  whirl  it,  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four  hours, 
keeping  free  from  dust,  until  the  liquor  has  drained  clear, 
then  with  a  camel-hair  brush  (broad)  varnish  your  print, 
especial  care  only  to  use  the  brush  one  way,  and 
to  dry.  W.  H.  W. 
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OLA  49  POSITIVES  M  tOCKETB. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  worthy  a  place  iu  your 
,  it  u  at  your  disposal. 


An  easy  method  of  cutting  glass  positives  for  brooches, 
lockets,  &c.  The  picture  is  focused  the  sue  required  in  the 
usual  way,  viz.,  say  a  plate  2 J  by  2.  When  the  picture  is 
dry,  lay  upon  its  surface  t  he  glass  of  the  locket  or  brooch, 
and  mark  round  by  the  edge  of  the  bmle  (with  any  sharp 
instrument),  which  leaves  t ho  size  that  the  glass  has  to  be 
cut  to ;  take  a  diamond  and  cut  the  glass  square  close  by 
the  edge  of  the  mark ;  then  cut  off  the  corner*.  Now 
take  a  pair  of  cutting  nippers  (watchmaker's),  and  snip  off 
the  edges,  until  you  got  it  to  the  proper  size.  The  glass  re- 
quires no  grinding  or  filing,  and  may  be  done  altogether  in 
five  minutes.  G.  W.  H. 


rnoTOGRAPnY  remembi-.r 

That  generally  more  rapid  impressions  are  to  be  taken  in 
spring — less  rapid  in  autumn. 

That  materials  of  dress  aro  better  as  they  reflect  more 
light— #.<7.  silk  and  satiu  are  better  than  velvet. 

That  colourless  collodion  is  quickest — when  yellow,  give 
more  exposure — when  reddish  brown,  more  still. 

That  more  pyrogallic  and  loss  neetic  acid  is  required  in 
your  negative  developing  formula  in  cold  weather. 

That  in  landscapes  the  duller  the  weather  or  object,  the 
larger  the  stop  should  be — decrease  its  size  as  either 
brightens. 

That  in  washing  positive  prints,  it  is  change  of  water,  not 
long  soaking  that  is  required. 

That  positives  over-exposed  are  black  and  gloomy. 

That  positives  under-exposed  are  white  and  uiisty. 

That  negatives  over-exposed  are  long  in  developing,  and 
have  no  detail  in  sliadows. 

That  negatives  under-exposed  are  quick  in  developing, 
and  look  reddish. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

GEL  iTmsixo  Positives  —  C.  A.  S.  To  the  best  gelatine 
add  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  latter  to  a 
scruple  of  the  former ;  place  it  near  the  fire,  and,  when  dis- 
solved, strain  it  through  muslin.  Take  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
wash  it  thoroughly,  first  with  water  in  which  common  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  and  afterwards  with  clean  water ;  drain.  When 
dry,  adjust  it  level,  and  pass  over  it  a  sponge  dipped  in  ox-gall, 
taking  care  that  every  part  is  wetted.  Beforo  the  gall  dries, 
pour  the  hot  gelatine  on  the  plaasa+sLstins  it  with  a  simll  piece 
of  paper.  About  1  \  oz.  is  requisite  for  a  plate  12  inches  square. 
Protect  it  from  du«t,and  leave  it  from  half  an  hour  to  six  hours, 
ncoording  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  precise  time  may 
he  ascertained  by  gently  laying  a  finger  on  the  surface,  «  hen,  if 
the  print  of  the  skin  remains  in  the  dent  thus  made,  it  has  set 
sufficiently.  Lay  the  picture,  face  downwards,  on  the  gelatine, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air-bubbles.  Should  any  accidentally  ap- 
pear, ihev  may  be  stroked  out  with  the  finger,  applied  at  the 
back  of  the  picture.  Leave  all  some  hours  to  harden  thoroughly. 
When  perfectly  dry,  run  a  j>cn-knife  round  the  margin,  nnd  it 
will  then  come  off  the  glass  with  case,  presenting  a  highly 
polished  surface,  and  having  the  details  of  the  drawing  much 
more  distinct  than  they  were  before,  l'ictures  thus  gelatinised 
require  to  be  mounted,  as  they  are  apt  to  curl  up.  ('are  must 
also  be  taken  never  to  touch  the  polished  surface  with  a  warm 
finger,  as  the  least  damp  injures  the  gloss. 

To  keep  a  Solution  ok  Gallic  Acid.— If.  S.  Dissolve 
2  ounces  of  gallic  acid  in  8  ounces  of  alcohol  (CO"  over  proof) ; 
to  hasten  solution,  the  flask  may  be  couveniently  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water ;  « hen  cold,  it  should  bo  filtered,  mixed 
with  half  a  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  preserved  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  for  use ;  so  prepared,  it  will  keep  unaltered  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  gallic  acid  is  not  precipitated 
from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  water ;  consequently,  if  in 
any  case  desirable,  the  development  of  a  picture  may  be 
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solution,  half  a  drachm  of  the  above  would  require  to 
be  added  to  2  ounces  of  water  j  but  for  many  purposes  we  prefer 
a  weaker  bath,  prepared  by  mixing  half  a  drachm  with  10  ounces 
of  water.  Tn  either  case,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  in  small  quantities  as  the  developing 
picture  seems  to  require  it. 

MorsTTso  Pnorooiuriis  wmrorr  Cocxiiiro.— An  Amn- 
teur  wishes  for  some  information  respecting  mounting  photo- 
graphs on  cardboard.  He  applies  to  the  back  of  the  photograph 
a  thin  paste,  made  of  white  starch  (a  small  portion  of  gum 
arsbic  being  added  to  make  it  more  adhesive) ;  when  used  it  is 
of  about  the  same  consistence  as. the  starch  used  by  laundresses. 
The  picture  is  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  but  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dry  it  is  sure  to  $hrink;  or  eodkle  as  it  is  called,  and  no 
pressure  will  make  the  surface  level.  The  cement  used  by  our 
correspondent  is  about  the  best  we  know,  and  we  should  recom- 
mend all  amateurs  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  flour 
paste.  The  cockling  is  owing  to  the  photograph  expanding 
when  damped  with  the  starch  paste ;  and  then,  on  drying,  con- 
tracting and  drawing  the  cardboard  round  towards  it.  This 
can  be  remedied  cither  by  well  damping  the  cardboard  before 
pasting  down  the  picture,  and  thus  causing  it  to  expand  equally 
with  the  picture,  or,  better  still,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  paper 
exactly  the  size  of  the  photograph  (and  of  the  same  kind  of 
paper),  and  pasting  it  on  the  bark  of  the  mounting  board  when 
th*»  picture  is  pasted  on  the  face.  As  they  dry,  the  cardboard 
will  be  pulled  equally  in  two  opposite  directions,  and  it  will  act 
as  did  the  celebrated  Captain  M  Heath  under  similar  circum- 
stances—the card  will  obey  the  pull  of  neither  of  them,  and  will 
remain  perfectly  flat.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

7.  P  By—Aft  7-1  scro  that  the  ajc  of  the  collodion  has  anyslln;  to  de  vrith 
tho  shrireli;  !„•  op  of  the,  film  «■  •.anrtshlne;  f  Ws  tave  frequently  used  th* 
same  kind  of  materials  without  ever  experiencing  the  fault  >tu  name, 

A.  A  W.  M.— We  ara  obliged  by  your  offer,  bat  we  have  already  seen  apc&i- 
tsmi  of  th«  protxaan  Ton  name,  and  htm  given  ear  opinions  on  some  of 
them  pretty  freely  la  the  1*M  nomier  but  oue. 

A  Bbcths«.— The  hints  are  very  good,  and  v.e  (lull  OJ  pleated  to  rroeJve 
mere  of  them. 

A.  B. — The  collodion  on  paper  pktare  wi:  do  doabt  properly  fixed,  bat  the 
opacity  of  the  paper  deceived  yon. 

E  it— We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  desired  Information. 

J.  H.  E.  T  — 1  We  cannot  sire  yon  an  Mea  at  to  what  the  (potty  appear  vice 
It  caused  by  nnle««  yon  give  a*  more  Information,  t-  When  n  i*,ip*r 
posture  1>  nnrt  Lnmerwd  ki  the  hypo,  bath  II  baa  a  peculiar  dirty,  curdy 
look  by  trantmltted  light,  but  that  gradually  dlaappeart  on  Maying  In  the 
hypo.,  and  flvee  place  to  a  deBcrrt*,  uniform  appearance,  similar  to  ivory 
— the  picture  ia  then  flSKL  S.  We  have  given  several  vambrtiri  In  rev-eat 
numbers ;  that  by  ttpbynx  we  hkc  beet.  When  your  plan  of  fixia?  prints 
la  perfected,  we  eh.aU  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

r.  Surra.— It  wo*  Uuerted  In  the  next  number. 

1,  B.—  The  priuti  ahull  be  eeirt.  We  are  much  obliged  by  the  enclosed 
lieaullfnl  etereogrnni.    We  luvvc  forwarded  a  coruiuunlcailoa  lo  joor 

tVaire  Last*.— 1.  and  1  Wa  bare  deacrtbed  a  very  rood  method  of  arg-e-nto- 
m.-irv  in  a  recent  number.  S  We  know  uo  better  titan  the  ordinary  Posa- 
II ve  developer  sru-b  as  wo  have  previously  deerrfhod.  4.  MetalttcCamruuna 
We  feel  nattered  by  your  remarks ;  It  U  and  alwaya  will  be  oar  tamest 
endeavour  to  deserve  being  called  "  The  Truce"  of  the  MsssfSSJSSa  preen. 

Osc  or  Ukvos — We  are  tuaeh  obliged  by  our  corrc-tpotidui:'*  eagfvsiinne. 
bat  we  would  rather  not  be  the  medium  of  trantnitnlag  the  pror«r«-sj  to 
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so  that  tt  will  hoK 
J.  L  P  -Furtber 

aoarr— »wmaiL 

A  Wooi>  Escaavita.— In  an  early  mtmhrr. 
J.  S.  O.-If  kept  tn  the  bath  for 

■uftktemly  Hied.— We  do  not  I 
H  —  We  are  mnch  obUired  by  your  kind  1 

lar*  as  ***w  aa  possible. 
W.  Horn  n  —We  shall  be  pleased  to  be  enlightened  on  the  "  Dark 
A  BL'ascuiaitu, — I.  Yea,  If  warm  enough.    J.  Porcelain.   S.  Yea. 
W.  H.  W.-If  yon  are  as  sat M led 
time  as  yon  are  now,  we  will,  with  | 
It.    At  present  we  are  sceptical, 
i.auraotra.— The  only  way  to  manage,  If  yon  do  not  wtab  to  make  manv 
alterations  In  your  camera,  is  to  hare  tlie  dirk  slid.'  arranged  for  ajlaan 
plates  i)  Inches  square,  and  then  take  two  separate  pictures  of  tba 
object  at  the  required  distance  apart.    Add  a  grain  bromide  of  I 
each  ounce  of  evlludiun. 
b  Trrt:-It.  W.-J.  C.  ».-«'.  F.  B.-TI  C.  J— A 

of  Devon. -11.  T  T  -P.  H.  U  s.  -W  U.  ' 


On  account  of  the  Immense  number  of  Important  tetters  we  receive,  we  < 
promise  immediate  answers  to  qnerivs  of  no  general  interest 


All  editorial  cotninuuicatlona  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cnooc i-c. 
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We  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to  occupy  any  further  por  - 
tion of  our  Bpaco  in  reference  to  tho  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pliotogr.iphic  Society ;  and,  indeed,  wo 
belk-vcd  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  for  our  remarks 
were  so  unauawcrnblc  that  the  Council  made  no  attempt  to 
reply  to  them  in  its  own  organ.    We  eotifia,  however,  that 
we  had  a  suspicion  that  one  or  two  of  the  members,  who  fi  It 
that  tliey  were  referred  to,  would  seok  a  K-<*  direct  method 
of  retaliating  on  u»,  and  wc  fear  that  this  smpicion  ha* 
boon  realised.    We  are  sorry  for  this.    Had  the  Council 
replied  to  m  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  for  which  they  would 
Lire  been  responsible,  no  matter  how  illogical  the  arguments 
might  hare  been,  nor  how  delici-mt  soever  in  tlie  graces 
of  composition,  the  writer  would,  at  least,  lwve  confined 
himself  to  attacking  tho  "Photographic   Nkws,"  and 
would  not  have  descended  to  a  fxuirrilo'.H  pur.wnal  abu^o  of 
its  Editor.    We  fciiould  not  have  experienced  a  sense  of  de- 
gradation in  replying  to  the  Council ;  but  that  fooling  we 
do    acknowledge  on  the  present  occasion.     The  attack 
that   has  originated  these  remarks  comes  from  a  quarter 
bo    utterly  obscure,  that  we  will  not  give  th;  journal 
in  which  it  appears — that  which  no  doubt  it  hoped  for — tho 
publicity  it  would  obtain  by  being  quoted  in  our  columns. 
Indeed,  we  should  havo  refrained  from  mentioning  it  at 
all,  and  confined  ourselves  to  carrying  out  our  intentions  of 
putting  the  law  in  force  to  punish  the  libellous  attack  that 
has  been  made  upon  us ;  but  we  owe  it  to  those  gentlemen 
who  honour  us  with  their  esteem,  not  to  pass  by  silently 
charges  which  directly  affect  the  character  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  and  consequently  it  may  b;  said  in  an  indirect 
manner  the  Journal  itself.    We  will  not  enter  again  upon 
the  question  of  the  right  of  any  public  journal  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  public  bodies,  we  conceive  tliat  question  to 
be  completely  settled ;  but  we  again  affirm  that  wc  hare  no 
sort  of  ill-feeling  towards  tlie  Photographic  Society.  We 
may  not  ecc  tliat  it  in  of  any  particular  use  to  photographers, 
or  tliat  it  has  advanced  the  photographic  art  in  any  way, 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  believe  it  is  in  iU  power  to  do  so ;  but 
we  think  that  we  have  shown  our  willingness  to  be  of  service 
to  it,  in  giving  publicity  to  reports  of  ite  proceedings,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  see  any  method   of  proving  more 
strongly    our    good-will.      Unfortunately,  it  happens 
that  the  Editor  of   this  Publication  was,  aa  all  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society ;  and  it  appears  to  bo  tho  opinion  of  a  few 
ill-disposed  individuals,  who  have  the  mean*  of  making 
their  opinions   public,  that  because  he  was  once  in 
that  position  he  must  feel  an  enmity  against  the  Society  he 
formerly  served.    He  was  selected  to  conduct  this  Journal 
in  consequence  of  his  reputation  aa  a  photographer  and  a 
ohemiBt;  and  it  would  hare  been  absurd  indeed  in  him  if, 
because  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Photographic  So* 
ciety  {which  connection  ceaaed  somo  time  before  this 


post  so  honourable  and  influential  a*  the  eJitowhip  of  the 
"  Photoghaphic  Nkwb." 

In  conclusion  we  will  obicrvo  tliat  we  bring  no  personal 
feeling  of  any  kind  into  these  pages.  The  object  of  our  am- 
otion Ls  to  maintain  our  present  position  by  preserving  tho 
character,  which  the  " Photographic  Nfws  "undoubtedly 
possesses),  of  being  the  Iwat  and  mo»t  complete  photographic 
publication  in  existence,  a  fact  that  we  conceive  to  be  amply 
proved  by  its  possessing  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
journal  of  the  kind— a  circulation  established  in  a  period 
scarcely  exceeding  three  months. 

It  is,  perhapi,  as  well  to  mention,  on  the  present  oecasiou, 
that  while  the  Editor  fully  and  freely  mutinied  the  rei).ousi- 
bility  of  every  article  published  in  this  Journal,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  ho  is  himself  tho  writer  of  it.  The  "  Photo* 
GRAPnic  News  "  possesses  a  large  staff  of  contributors ;  and, 
indeed,  it  must  1k>  obvious  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  such  matters,  tliat  it  would  bo  impossible  for  him  to  be, 
in  addition  to  the  multifarious  and  responsible  duties  apper- 
taining to  the  editorship  of  the  "  Puotogkapuic  Nrws," 
the  author  of  all  that  appears  in  ite  column?. 


TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  SKPP  7,  1858. 

Wk  liavo  before  us  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission sent  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  Paranagua, 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  above  date, 
and  communicated  to  tho  Koyal  Astronomical  Society  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  It  is  divided  into  14  sections, 
as  follow  : — 

1.  — Historical  and  introductory. 

2.  —  Observations  of  times  of  contact,  exterior  an  1  interior. 

3.  — Notes  on  the  px-aags  of  tho  inoon  over  tha  spots  and 
facnlse  on  the  sun. 

4.  — Notes  on  the  visibility  of  the  moon  beyond  the  c  lga 
of  the  win. 

5.  — On  tlie  colours  of  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  of  terrestrial 
objeeta  during  the  obscuration. 

6.  — On  the  stato  of  the  limb  of  tho  moon,  and  on  Baily's 

beads. 

7.  — On  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  sun  near  the 
limb. 

B.— On  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheric  light  during 
totality. 

9.  — On  the  corona. 

10.  — On  the  protuberances. 

11.  — Photographic  observations. 

12.  — Measures  of  the  distances  of  the  cusps. 
18 . — Meteorological  observations. 

14.— Effect  of  the  eclipse  on  men  and  animals. 

The  Commission  left  Bio  about  seventeen  days  before  tfo? 
day  of  the  eclipse.  Four  stations  were  selected,  including  a 
chief  central  ou       the  country  house  of  Dr.  Reichateiner, 
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the  Swiss  Consul,  on  the  sea  shore  near  Paranagua.  The 
weather  seems  to  have  been  very  unpromising,  aud  rain  to 
have  been  so  frequent  previously  to  the  7th  of  September, 
that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  success  ;  but  in  the  event 
the  excellent  arrangements  made  were  not  frustrated  by  this 
cause.  Our  space  is  too  limited  to  give  an  account  of  the 
different  phenomena  observed  and  classified  in  each  of  the 
different  sections;  we  will,  tlierefore,  only  allude  to  the 
most  curious  appearances,  and  to  the  photographic  obser- 
vations, which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  seem  to  liave  been  very 
successful. 

4.— In  this  section  several  curious  facta  are  recorded.  In 
the  early  atage  of  the  eclipse  both  M.  de  Mello  and  M.  Liais 
were  able  to  trace  tho  contour  of  the  moon  to  the  distance  of 
from  4'  to  8'  beyond  the  sun's  limb.    With  one  of  M.  Liais' 


t. 


having  an  aperture  of  3  inches,  the  image  was 
observed  by  projection  on  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  ami  the 
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image  of  the  moon  was  thus  seen  very  distinctly,  and  re- 
marked to  be  whiter  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  region 
of  the  sky:  this  appearance  lasted  for  some  time;  it  then 
became  k*s  marked,  and  at  last  was  not  distinguishable. 
Some  photographs  of  this  apj>earauce  were  obtained  by  M. 
by  the  collodio-albuiueii  dry  process  ou  glass,  in 
i  the  effect  was  distinctly  traced  while  the  plates  were 
still  wet,  on  comiug  out  of  the  gallic  acid  bath.  M.  Liais 
adds  some  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  curious  circum- 
stances, that  both  in  the  photographic  negative  and  in 
the  projected  positive  image,  the  same  effect  was  wit- 
nessed. 

6. — Tlie  phenomenon  of  Daily's  beads  presented  itself  on 
both  the  disappearance  and  re-appearance  of  the  sun. 

8.  — Several  planets  and  stars  were  seen  during  the 
totality,  and  numerical  results  by  Rumford's  photometer 
of  the  degrees  of  obscurity  are  added. 

9.  — The  corona  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  all  observers, 
to  have  presented,  on  this  occasion,  an  unusually  compli- 
cated appearance.  More  than  three  independent  observers 
agree  in  testifying  to  the  appearance  of  .r>  distinct  brushes 
of  light,  reaching  to  an  average  distance  of  about  13'  from 
tlie  moon's  limb,  of  the  form  of  a  cone  with  convex  sides, 
the  base,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  height,  renting  on  the 
moon.  In  addition  to  these  were  two  brushes  of  white  light 
radiating  right  and  left,  and  of  a  thread-like  texture ;  and 
on  the  past  of  the  moon  there  was  an  emanation  of  feebler 
light.  Tlie  light  of  the  corona,  forming  the  ground  on  which 
these  brighter  portions  were  seen  projected,  was  remarked 
to  be  exceedingly  unequal  aud  patchy,  and  in  many  places 
to  present  the  apjjcarance  of  coarse  rays,  crossing  and  inter- 
secting in  all  directions,  but  having  no  very  definite  exterior 
boundary. 

10.  — Several  protuberances  were  also  seen  during  the 
totality ;  but  tliey  are  described  as  having  been  of  a  white 
colour,  and  only  in  one  instance  tinged  with  pink.  At  the 
commencement  of  totality  tlireo  protuberances  were  found 
ou  the  sun's  east  limb ;  the  first  two  were  vividly  bright, 
with  a  black  outline.  On  the  west  limb  there  were  seen  two 
others,  in  which  a  pink  tint  was  noticeable.  In  a  short 
time  the  protuberauocs  on  the  east  side  were  covered  over, 
and  a  third  one  emerged  on  the  west  side  (making  six  in 
all).  At  one  of  the  inland  stations,  at  Campinas,  the  two 
principal  protuberances  on  the  west  limb  were  seen  to  be 
connected  by  a  low  denU'lated  bank  of  pink  light,  which 
was  not  uncovered  to  the  observers  at  the  central  station. 
There  seems  to  lie  no  sort  of  connection  between  these  pro- 
tuberances and  the  solar  Bpots  and  facuke. 

1 1 .  — This  section  is  appropriated  to  an  account  of  the  means 
used  for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  disc,  and  of  the  results 
•leduced.  The  abstract  is  silent  as  to  all  particulars  on  this 
interesting  point,  and  we  arc  left  in  ignorance  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  remarkable  phenomena,  recorded  in  sections  9 
and  10,  were  fixed  by  photographic  mcatia.  We  are  afraid 
not,  since  we  are  informed  that  15  photographs  only  were 
taken  ;  9  before  the  totality,  and  C  after,  of  which  one  failed 
to  develop,  and  two  otliere  were  spoiled  by  the 


slipping.  The  positions  of  the  eu?ps  exhibited  in  this  series 
of  photographs  enabled  M.  Liais  to  conclude  that  at  the 
intended  central  station  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies  passed 
within  I"''). 


THE  COLLODIO- ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

My  DiiAU  Sin, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
send  a  few  particulars  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  as  at 
present  practised  by  myself  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

Aa  you  have  recently  published  tlie  process  iu  the  columns 
of  the  '•  PnoTooKAPHic  Xf.ws,"  1  will  not  take  up  yonr 
space  by  giving  a  dtlniirii  account  of  the  process,  winch 
would  be,  in  most  respects,  merely  repeating  what  you  have 
already  written,  but  will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible ;  and, 
to  anv  one  requiring  further  information,  I  snail  be  happy 
to  give  it  through  the  medium  of  the  "  PitOTOonArmc 
Nkws." 

The  plate  is  to  be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner  ;  immedi- 
ately before  use  it  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  dry  warm  cloth, 
aud  then  a  large  camel-hair  brush  passed  over  it  to  take  off 
the  lint. 

The  plate  may  now  be  coated  with  collodion,  and  sensi- 
tised in  tho  ordinary  silver  bath.  The  collodiou  for  the 
purpose  sliould  be  not  too  thick,  and  allowed  to  set  very 
well  before  immersion  in  tho  bath. 

When  the  plate  lias  been  in  the  bath  sufficiently  long, 
take  it  out  and  place  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  rain  water ;  then 
wash  it  well  under  a  tap,  and  rear  up  to  drain  ;  then  pour  ou 
a  little  of  the  prepared  albumen  at  the  upper  edge ;  run  it 
round  to  each  corner,  and  pour  off ;  pour  on  and  off  a  second 
time  in  the  same  manner  ;  rear  up  to  dry  on  a  strip  of  blot- 
ting paper.  The  albumen  is  prepared  as  follows,  and  will 
keep  good  for  years  if  required. 

1-REPAKr.D  AI.HIMKX. 

Albumen  (white  of  egg)  

Water  ...   

Liquor  ammoniie    ...      ...  ... 

Iodide  potaiwiuin   

Bromide  potassium  ...       ...       ...  ... 

Solution  of  iodine  (5  grains  to  1  oz.  alcohol) 

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  water ;  then  add  the 
ammonia  and  iodine;  put  thisiutoa  ba*iu  with  the  albumen  ; 
beat  it  well  up  to  a  froth,  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  few  hours  ; 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  fine  sponge,  and  put  it  iu  n 
bottle  with  a  small  piece  of  camphor. 

When  the  plate  is  surface  dry,  hold  it  iu  front  of  a  hot 
fire  till  it  is  quite  dry  ami  liot.  Plates  t  bus  prepared  may  l>e 
stowed  away  in  boxes,  and,  if  kept  dry,  will  remain  good  a 
long  time ;  if  taken  in  proper  rotation  in  the  various  opera- 
tions, no  time  need  be  lost,  and  twenty  plates  may  be  pre- 
pared easily  iu  an  hour. 

To  render  the  plate  sensitive,  immerse  it  for  about  half  a 
minute  in  a  bath  of  aceto-uitrate  of  silver ;  then  remove  to 
a  bath  of  water;  after  which  wash  the  plate  very  well  with 
a  stream  of  water.  Most  of  the  failures  in  this  process  are 
occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  Una.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upou,  that  thorough  washing  is  all  important. 

A.  KTri-Smi-lTK  BATH. 

Water  

Nitrate  of  ail 

(ilucial  aeotic  acid   

The  time  of  exposure  is  a  matter  in  which  every  ooe  must 
judge  for  himself,  according  to  the  subject,  lens,  aperture, 
light,  time  of  year,  &c.  It  is  well  in  all  cases  to  eX)>oso 
sufficiently  long,  as  an  over-exposed  picture  can  be  made 
good,  but  an  under- exposed  one  cannot.  There  ought  to 
be  very  few  touches,  either  of  pure  white  or  black,  iu  a  good 
photograph.  An  under-exposed  picture  gives  plenty  of  both, 
flic  picture  may  be  developed  cither  with  gallic  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid.    I  prefer  the  latter. 

Pyrogallic  arid   '2  grainp 

\A  iter  ...  ••.  ...  1 
(ilacisWcctlcscid    20 


1  oume. 
...  40  grain*. 
...    'M  minima. 


nit*/. 
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Khrate  of  silver 
Water 


Wet  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  water ;  then  pour  on  some 
of  the  pyrogallic  solution,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver;  poor  the  solution  on  and  off  a 
few  times ;  the  picture  appears  rapidly ;  and  density  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  if  required ;  wash,  and  fix  with  hypo  &o  usual. 

Should  the  film  be  a  little  liable  to  loosen  from  the  plate, 
commence  the  developing  with  a  weak  solution  of  pruto- 
sulphate  of  iron;  wash  it  off;  and  thcri  proceed  with  the 
pyrogallic  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  many  modifications  of 
this  and  other  dry  processes,  I  still  think  the  collodio-albumen 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  certainty  and  beauty  of  its  results. 

As  to  the  certainty,  I  may  mention,  that  a  member  of  our 
Society  has  often  occasion  to  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to 
take  large  photographs,  for  legal  and  other  purposes.  He 
takes  his  camera  and  a  couple  of  collodio-albumen  plates, 
and  develops  on  his  return  home ;  never  thinking  to  take  the 
picture  he  requires  in  duplicate,  being  quite  certain  that  his 
negatives  will  bo  exactly  wliat  lie  requires. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  results,  I  send  to-day,  by  rail,  a 
parcel  containing  about  a  dozen  photographs  taken  by  this 
process,  by  as  many  member*  of  our  Society,  and  leave  you 
to  give  your  own  opinion  upon  them. — Yours  very  truly, 

JOSKPII  SlDF.noTII AM. 

[The  above  process  comes*  before  our  readers  and  ourselves 
from  such  high  authorities,  and  is  the  result  of  so  many 
careful  comparative  experiment*  which  have  been  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
since  November,  1857,  that  comment  on  our  part  would  be 
quite  superfluous.  With  respect  to  tho  prints  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  us,  they  exceed  anything  we  liave  ever 
seen  of  the  dry  processes.  Usually,  a  print  from  a  dry  plate 
is  characterised  by  a  certain  hardness  aud  exaggerated 
intensity  of  contrast ;  and,  however  skilful  tho  operator  may 
have  been,  unless  the  proper  exposure  and  selection  of  evenly- 
illuminated  objects  nave  been  carefully  attended  to,  this 
defect  will  be  sure  to  make  itself  apparent  on  the  finished 
print.  Here,  however,  we  have  all  the  softness  and  beautiful 
'ion  of  half-tones  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  wet  collodion 
,  and  this  not  merely  in  some  slight  degree,  but  in  a 

attained 


i  which  we  have  rarely  Been  attained  even  by  wet 
The  pictures  are  all  by  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society.  They  are  each  so 
perfect,  tliat  it  would  be  invidious  for  us  to  mention  the 
name  of  any  one  gentleman  in  particular ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  we  shall  only  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  readers  of  tho 
-  PnoTOGRArmc  Nkws,"  when  we  offer  our  thanks  to  the 
council  of  this  Society  for  having  enabled  us  to  speak  so 
decidedly  as  to  the  merits  of  this  beautiful  process.  Wc 
most  also  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society  in  being  so  far  ahead  of  the  Metro- 
polis aa  to  have  a  council  in  which  a  good  photographer  is 
not  a  rara  avis ;  a  committee  capable  of  understanding  and 
performing  its  duties ;  and  sufficient  sterling  common  sense 
to  show  them,  that  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  policy,  is  not 
the  one  best  suited  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  science  of 
which  they  are  the  profeesed  supporters. — Er>.] 


KBW  PROCESS  OF  CHEMICAL  KXGUAVING- 
STEEI.-FACIXU  EXGHAVKD  CUPPER-PLATES. 

BY     E.  KUBKJl'LT. 

PuoTotiKAi'iiY  having  made  such  rapid  stride*  so  soon 
after  its  discovery,  mediocrity  in  the  art  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  correctness, 
the  best  designer  cannot  struggle  against  tho  expert  photo- 
grapher, but  in  point  of  taste  and  sentiment  it  is  quite 
■  thing.  Far  from  injuring  those  who  can 
e,  photography  only  gives  them  tho  most 


lessons.  The  arts  of  reproduction,  such  as  engraving  and 
litliography,  acted  upon  by  this  inevitable  influence,  seem 
to  poetico  themselves  more  and  more.  Wo  have  had  an 
opportunity  recently  of  observing  fresh  improvements  applied 
to  the  ordinary  proce*»ea  of  engraving  by  MM.  Salmon  and 
Garnier. 

Two  methods  are  still  pursued  to  execute  an  engraving, 
whether  on  copper  or  steel.  In  the  first,  termed  copper- 
plate, the  artist  designs  directly,  by  means  of  the  burin,  on 
the  metallic  plate  the  subject  ho  desires  to  reproduce,  and 
nothing  more  remains  to  obtain  the  proof  than  to  ink  the 
surface  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

In  the  second  method  the  plate  is  first  covered  with  a 
black  varnish,  upon  which  the  design  to  be  produced  is 
traced  in  red.  The  engraver  removes,  with  an  etching 
needle,  the  varnish  on  all  those  parts  of  the  plate  in  red ;  he 
then  bites  in  the  lines  traced  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth  according  to  circumstances.  When  the 
action  of  tho  acid  has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  plate  is 
washed  with  abundance  of  water,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
varnish  removed  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  plate 
remains  only  to  be  inked.  This  kind  of  engraving  is  termed 
etching. 

Both  these  methods  require  great  ability  and  considerable 
time ;  there  is  besides  the  danger  that  the  length  and  nature 
of  the  work  may  lead  to  a  certain  hardness  in  the  execution, 
and  detract  from  the  correctness  of  the  reproduction.  This 
danger  cannot  always  be  obviated,  however  great  the  talent 
of  the  artist  may  be.  With  the  process  of  MM.  Salmon  and 
Garnier,  no  similar  drawbacks  are  to  be  feared ;  it  is  the 
design  itself  which,  once  drawn  on  the  plate,  undergoes  a 
chemical  modification  which  enables  it  to  retain  the  litho- 
graphic ink  and  to  multiply  itself  ad  infinitum.  At 
time  this  reproduction  is  obtained  in  relief,  at  aoo 
in  intaglio. 

First  Method — Chemical  Engraving  in  Relief. — Everybody 
knows  what  English  memorandum  books  are,  on  the  paper 
of  which  one  can  write  or  design  with  a  metallic  pencil  (uac 
or  lead)  with  the  same  facility  as  with  a  lead  pencil  on 
ordinary  paper.  In  the  chemical  engraving  in  relief,  it  is  on 
similar  paper,  and  with  a  similar  pencil,  that  the  design  it  is 
desired  to  reproduce  must  be  traced.  This  design  is  then 
exposed  to  the  vapours  of  iodine,  like  a  daguerreotype  plate, 
until  the  lines  forming  the  design  have  lost  their  metallic 
lustre  and  acquired  an  orange-yellow  tint,  duo  to  tho 
format  iou  of  an  iodide  of  rinc,  with  excess  of  iodine. 
This  image  thus  surcharged  with  iodine  is  quickly  applied 
upon  a  sine  plate  perfectly  cleaned,  then  strongly  compressi^l 
by  means  of  a  lithographic  press.  The  iodide  of  zinc  of  tho 
design  abandons  its  excess  of  iodine  to  the  metallic  plate,  and 
thus  deposes  on  its  surface  a  fac-simile  of  the  design  itself. 
A  solution  composed  of  lithographic  ink  diluted  in  soap 
water  is  then  poured  on  the  plate,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  photographer  pours  on  collodion,  and  the  plate 
is  then  washed  with  plenty  of  water.  Wherever  the  plate 
remained  naked  the  ink  is  washed  off  completely  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  iodised  image,  upon  which  the  greasy 
ink  has  fixed  itself  perfectly.  It  iR  allowed  to  dry  a  little 
while,  and  a  plate  in  thus  obtained  with  which  one  can  print 
proofs  on  paper  precisely  the  same  as  with  a  lithographic 
stone.  When  by  the  succession  of  proofs  pulled  the  impres- 
sion becomes  faint,  a  roller  charged  with  ordinary  lithographic 
ink  is  of  course  passed  over  the  plate.  The  relief  of  the 
design  may  even  be  augmented  by  immersing  tho  plate  in  a 
water  bath  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  does  not 
touch  the  greasy  impression  of  the  image,  and  only  attacks 
the  naked  rinc. 

Second  Proets* — Chemical  Fugraoiug  in  Intaglio. — Tho 
image  being  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate  exactly  as  in  the 
preceding  method,  the  plate  is  plunged,  not  in  a  bath 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  through  which  a  galvanic  current  is  passed,  the  zinc 
plate  serving  as  the  negative  pole.    Evidently  the  co 
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held  in  solution  in  this  new  bath  will  deposit  itaelf  on  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  plate,  and  form  successive  layers  of 
copper  upon  it,  while  the  parts  of  the  plate  protected  by  the 
design  will  remain  unaltered.  After  this  action  has  continued 
1  a  sufficient  length  of  time  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  bath 
aud  washed  with  water.  If  the  operation  has  been  well 
managed  a  design  will  be  seeu  which  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  engraved  on  copper,  and  which  may  be  employed  in 
printing  on  paper  in  the  usual  manner. 

MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon  soon  saw  that  by  this  system 
their  plates  were  everlasting,  for  when  the  surface  of  copper 
was  worn  by  prolonged  printing,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
plunge  it  anew  into  the  galvanic  bath  to  replace  the 
vanished  copper.  By  reasoning  further,  they  had  the  happy 
idea  of  seeking  to  protect  the  plates  of  ordinary  engravings, 
and  they  have  fortunately  succeeded,  not  by  forming  on 
their  surface  a  galvanic  deposit  of  copper,  but  by  covering 
them,  by  means  of  the  pile,  with  a  layer  of  iron.  It  is  this 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  M  .ikel-f/iciny 
d  copi*r-plates"  This  metallic  "  varnuh  "  protects 
i  work  of  the  engraver,  and  alone  undergoes  the  wear  and 
tear  involved  in  printing.  As  it  can  be  renewed  as  ofton  as 
necessary,  the  last  prools  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  first.  To 
those  who  may  be  sceptical  wc  shall  content  ourselves  with 
replying,  that  they  have  not  feared  to  submit  to  the  steeling 
bath  the  plates  of'  Henriquel-Dupont,  Mercury,  Calametta, 
Beaugrand,  Alexandre  .Jazet,  and  others. 

Not  content  with  these  perfections  of  the  old  process  of 
engraving,  MM.  Salmon  and  Garnierdesired  to  vanquish  pho- 
tography on  its  own  ground,  and  this  is  the  course  they  took. 

Direct  observation  had  taught  our  indefatigable  inquirers 
that  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  and  cane  sugar, 
dissolved  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  spread  over  a  surface 
— whether  of  metal,  glass,  or  paper— formed  a  kind  of  varnish 
highly  hygrometric  so  long  as  it  remained  in  darkness,  and 
drying  rapidly  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to 
light.  Without  troubling  themselves  to  inquire  what  was 


the  . 

the  chemical  reaction  under  the  influence  of  the 
MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier  saw  in  this  precise 
fact  an  arm  capable  of  overthrowing  the  prociww 
by  photographers  in  the  printing  of  their  positive  proofs. 
These  pit 
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nave  been  described  so  many  times  that  it  is 
should  recur  to  them.  Let  us  content  our- 
ng  the  new  method  we  arc  considering, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a  question  of  producing  on  glass 
a  picture  intended  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  To 
commence  this,  a  liquid  must  be  prepared,  in  a  chemically 
<LuL  place,  which  is  composed  of  a  solution  containing  ten 
Ijarts  of  sugar-candy  ami  two  parts  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  in  five  parts  of  water,  which  is  further  diluted 
with  five  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered  through 
paper.  This  liquid  is  poured  on  glass  in  the  Bame  manner 
as  collodion,  and  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp,  giving  to  the  plate 
a  continuous  rotatory  motion,  precisely  as  in  the  photo- 
graphic albumenising  process.  An  albumen  positive  proof 
is  applied  on  this  glass,  and  the  whole  fixed  in  a  printing 
frame  and  then  exposed  to  the  light  during  a  space 
of  time  varying  from  one  to  ten  minutes.  The  solar  rays 
pass  freely  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  picture 
serving  as  a  negative,  and  dry,   in  these 


parts, 
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bichromate  of  ammonia  varnish,  ,HIIH, 
the  black  parts  is  completely  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  and  entirely  preserves  its  hygrometrie  virtu-.  The 
half-tones  undergo,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  an  action 
intermediate  between  the  preceding. 

When  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  light  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged,  and  this  can  bo  taught  by  experience  alone,  the 
frame  is  removed  to  the  dark  room,  and  the  plate  prepared 
with  the  bichromate  dried  again  very  gently,  and  the  surface 
brushed  rapidly  over  with  a  badger-hair  pencil  dipped  In 
prfectly  dried  charcoal  powder.  This  powder  attaches 
itaelf  to  all  the  parts  remaining  humid ;  and  as  its  adherence 


is  as  much  the  more  strong  as  the  drying  action  of  the  light 
has  been  more  vivid,  it  results  that  the  blacks  of  this  new 


design  correspond  to  the  blacks  of  the  negative — that  is  to 
say,  the  parts  where  the  light  has  not  been  able  to  traverse. 
Everywhere,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  solar  rays  have  been 
able  to  act  freely,  the  surface  will  be  dried,  aud  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  smallest  particle  of  the  powder  to  adhere. 
Finally,  in  the  half-tones  an  effect  will  be  produced  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  In  a 
word,  the  picture  will  be  reproduced  exactly  as  it  shall 
have  been  given,  and  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  To 
give  it  all  the  fixedness  desirable,  it  will  suffice  to  wash  it 
with  alcohol  and  varnish  it.  Transparent  proofs  will  thus 
be  obtained  of  great  beauty  and  sharpness,  which  rival  ths 
most  satisfactory  proofs  on  albumen.  The  future  reserved 
for  this  process  may  be  imagined  when  one  reflect*  that  in 
this  way  every  species  of  design,  of  engraving  or  lithography 
on  paper,  may  be  produced  by  it,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
rendering  it  transparent  by  a  varnish,  or  by  prolonging 
the  exposure  to  the  light  sufficiently.  This  is  not  all,  for 
any  powder,  no  matter  what,  may  be  used  to  replace  the 
carbon,  provided  it  be  insoluble  in  water  and  perfectly  dry. 
One  may,  therefore,  produce  designs  of  different  colours,  or, 


in  enamel  powder  on  glass,  it  is  applied  to  the  porcelain 
biscuit,  it  will  be  easy  to  fix  it  by  fire,  and  a  new  branch 
will  thus  be  created  in  the  ceramic  art. 

By  modifying  a  little  the  proportions  of  sugar  and  bichro- 
mate contained  in  the  sensitive  liquid,  aud  using  slightly 
albumenoii3  water  as  a  solvent  instead  of  th?  alcohol,  it  will 
be  possible  to  operate  on  paper  as  well  na  on  glass ;  aud 
proofs  may  thus  be  obtained  imitating,  in  a  wonderful 
manner  of  the  finest  engravings  or  lithographs. 

Let  U3  now  supiwse  that  a  man  has  in  hand  a  photograph 
taken  either  on  glass  or  paper,  and  that  he  desire;  to  traus- 
fer  it  to  a  zinc  plate  to  obtain  a  real  chemical  engraving 
either  iu  relief  or  in  intaglio :  nothiug  will  be  more  easy 
after  what  we  have  said,  and  he  will  have  resolved  the  pro- 
blem of  seizing  nature  by  means  of  photography,  and  of 
multiplying  the  proofij  ad  infinitum  by  means  of  engraving. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  photographer  has  been  suffi- 
ciently clever  to  obtain  on  paper  a  clear  picture  of  a  boNB* 
man  at  full  gallop,  or  a  vessel  under  full  sail,  and  that  it  is 
a  question  of  transferring  this  image  to  a  zinc  plate.  Firit 
of  all  the  photograpliic  proof  must  be  rendered  transparent, 
by  being  impregnated  with  a  turpentine  varnish,  then  it 
must  be  applied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  the 
bichromate  in  a  room  feebly  illuminated  with  artificial 
light,  ami  the  two  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays 
for  about  ten  minutes.  This  time  having  elapsed,  they 
must  be  taken  again  to  the  dark  room,  the  photograph 
taken  off,  and  the  prejiared  sheet  breathed  on  lightly. 
Instead  of  producing  the  image  with  the  charcoal  powder,  a 
pencil  dipped  in  finely  pulverised  zinc  or  iron  must  be  moved 
about  on  Us  surface,  and  the  details  of  the  photogra)  J>  which 
served  as  a  negative  will  speedily  make  their  app^arauc^. 
The  metallic  picture  thus  obtained  on  j»i>tr  is  exjwsed  to 
the  vapours  of  iodine,  and  then  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate  in 
the  maimer  described  above.  The  remainder  of  the  process 
is  also  described  above. 

Such  are  the  principal  improvements  which  wc  have  been 
allowed  to  inspect,  and  which  appear  to  us  calculated  to 
introduce  great  modifications,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  em- 
graving  and  photography,  but  also  in  the  ceramic  arts.  Lai 
us  hope  that  MM.  Salmon  nnd  Gamier,  after  discovering 
processes  as  ingenious  as  easy  to  carry  out,  will  succeed,  a* 
they  propose,  in  applying  them  on  the  large  scale. 


Thk  business  world  at  Vienna  hai  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  alarm  by  the  discovery  that  a  number  of  photographic  forge- 
ries of  hank  notes  are  in  circulation.  Hundred-florin  notes  of 
tho  Vienna  Bank  have  been  reproduced  with  such  perfection, 
that  it  require*  an  experienced  eye  to  dL-tinguish  the  frr^cd 
from  the  genuine  notes. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  AN  IMAGE  AFTER  FIXING. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
Photographic  Society,  which  we  reported  in  our  lost 
number,  p.  ICC,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  t no  president,  called 
attention  to  an  iuvmrtant  fact  which  ha<1  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  II.  Young,  namely,  that  pictures  could  be 
developed  in  the  daylight,  the  iodide  of  silver  having  pre- 
viously been  removed.  The  great  importance  of  such  a 
discovery  both  in  a  theoretical  and  practical  poiut  of  view 
impressed  itself  so  Btrongly  upon  u«,  that  we  at  once  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sidebotham,  requesting  that  ho  would  place  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  results  of  some  experiments 
which  he  hod  informed  us  were  iu  progress.  Our  request 
has  been  responded  to  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the 
following  letter.  The  plate  mentioned  therein  is  most 
remarkable,  considering  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  the  effect  ij  that  of  a  slightly  over-exposed  picture 
ou  collodio-albumen  ;  the  light  uirta  are  very  pure,  and  the 
half-tones  are  well  rendered.  1  here  is,  however,  a  want  of 
density  in  the  dark  sliadcs,  which,  instead  of  being  opaque, 
have  that  peculiar  greenish  yellow  appearance  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  over  exposure.  Mewed  as  an  illustration 
of  a  fact  which  bids  fair  to  subvert  oil  our  preconceived 
theories  on  the  subject,  this  is  one  of  the  mo.;t  extraordinary 
pictures  we  have  over  seen. 

u  Manchester,  Dtctmbtr  18th,  185*. 
"Dun  Sin, — In  compliance  with  your  request, I  send  you 
an  account  of  some  experiments  on  the  curious  fact  brought 
before  our  last  meeting  by  Mr.  II.  Young,  that  a  sensi- 
tive plate  may  be  impressed  with  an  image,  the  iodide  of 
rilver  then  removed,  and  the  imflgc  developed  in  daylight. 
A  collodio-albnmen  plate  was  sensitised  and  exposed  the 
usual  time,  then  put  into  a  dish  of  hypo,  and  well  washed, 
all  traces  of  the  iodide  of  silver  having  disappeared ;  it  was 
then  taken  into  a  light  room  and  reared  up  to  dry  in  the 
window.  I  carefully  examined  the  plate  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  could  detect  no  trace  of  alteration  in  the  film 
where  the  latent  image  was.  Three  days  afterwards  I 
developed  the  image  with  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  and  silver 
6ollutton  in  a  dark  room.  1  send  you  the  identical  plate ; 
you  will  perceive  that  the  image  is  composed  of  different 
shades,  varying  from  yellow  to  orange  brown.  This  experi- 
ment I  have  several  times  repeated  with  a  like  result,  except 
that  the  plates  were  only  kept  one  day  l^foro  develop- 
ment. 

"  With  plates  prejiarod  with  collodion  merely,  or  preserved 
with  syrup,  I  could  obtain  no  image ;  nor  with  plates  cleared 
from  the  iodide  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  plates 
prepared  by  the  collodio-albumen  procww,  and  by  that  of 
Mr.  Fothcrcill,  the  resiUts  were  precisely  the  same. 

"  When  the  film  had  loosened  from  the  plate,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  wash  the  hypo,  out,  nnd  the.  image  was  spoiled  by 
it,  and  made  uneven  ;  but  when  tho  film  was  firmly  attached 
the  image  was  clear,  and  the  lights  brilliant.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  above  experiments  prove  very  little,  but  that 
little  is  of  great  interest,  and  may  lead  to  important  modi- 
fications in  our  photographic  processes.  Yours  very 
truly,  "  Joseph  Shjeiiotiiam." 


FIIOTOC.LYHIY. 

The  readers  of  tho  "Photographic  News"  have 
already  hail  an  opportunity  of  seeing  tho  last  discovery  of 
Mr.  I  ox  Talbot,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  that  a  still 
greater  advance  lias  been  roude  by  that  gentlemnn.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  somo  new  pictures,  which  are 
indeed  a  great  Btcp  in  advance  of  those  which  our  readers 
hare  already  seen. 

A  view  from  "Munich,  Bavaria,"  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  elaborate  picture,  nnd  one  in  which  there  is 
more  half  tone  than  we  have  yet  seen  in  any  of  Mr.  Talbot's 


productions.  A  view  of  "  Notre  Damo,  Pari*,"  is  remark- 
able for  the  softness  which  pervades  the  piece,  and  for  tLo 
very  delicate  manner  in  which  the  shadows  ore  rendered. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  pictures  more  or  less  different 
in  character,  but  all  bearing  the  decided  mark  of  progress. 
An  architectural  view  entitled  "  The  Schools,  Oxford ''  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  preceding.  In  it  there 
is  absolutely  all  the  half-tone  wliich  the  most  fastidious 
critic  could  desire.  If  we  may  judge  of  future  success  by 
the  progress  which  has  been  accomplished  with  the  last 
few  pictures,  we  may  with  safety  predict  that  Mr.  Talbot 
will  soon  obtain  by  photoglyphy  alouo  that  which  many 
think  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  help  of  the  engraver. 
We  are  the  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  from  th< 
fact,  that  we  have  now  before  us  some  of  the  specimens 
executed  by  Mr.  Talbot  in  1813,  and  the  progress  from  thut 
time  to  the  present  is  indeed  marvellous  Intend  of  thj 
airy  aud  sketchy  pictures  then  produced,  we  have  now 
almost  perfect  engravingo. 


Critical  Notices. 

Stenographic  Pictures— Emjliih  and  Wi'Ut  &xn<  ry.  Illus- 
trated by  William  RuiMKM.  Sed(.k>u;i.i>. 

Wk  have  been  favoured  with  some  specimens  of  the  above- 
named  stenographic  pictures,  which  we  arc  happy  to  say 
cannot  be  concluded  in  the  category  of  "  Questionable 
Subjects."  Photography — and  especially  stcreogropluc  pho- 
tography— is  liere  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  in  its  proper 
application.  The  views  tire  instructive  and  entertaining* 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  arc  around  them  association* 
of  a  pleasant  character.  We  scarcely  know  which  to  adniir<» 
most,  the  landscapes  or  architectural  pictures,  because  they 
are  both  the  best  in  their  respective  departments.  The  cara 
with  which  they  are  printed,  the  clearness  of  the  negatives, 
the  nicety  of  tint,  the  beauty  of  the  lialf-tone,  and  the  happy 
selection  of  sites,  are  all  characteristics  of  these  stereographs. 
"  The  Tubular  aud  Suspension  Bridges  at  Conway,  from  the 
Castle,"  is  a  moat  interesting  view  of  this  gigantic  piece  of 
engineering — one  of  tho  boasts  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
which  is  here  given  with  a  striking  reality.  "  The  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  "  is  rendered  with  all  the  delicacy  of  fine  wire- 
work  in  this  small  picture,  while  the  land  beyond  the  bridges 
forms  a  good  background.  Glen  Lledr,  so  well  known 
through  the  large  pictures  of  Mr.  Fen  ton,  is  equally 
clearly  given  in  the  stereoscope.  The  boulders,  which 
jut  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  seen  to  great 
effect.  ''Pont  Aberglaslyn,  North  Wales,"  is  a  charming 
httle  morceau  of  scenery.  Tlio  rendering  of  the  foliage 
and  the  background  scenery  is  extremely  interesting; 
while,  almost  secluded,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rustic 
bridge,  which  materially  adds  to  the  general  effect.  Tho 
indentations  which  floods  havo  caused  in  the  banks  of  Ilia 
river  are  so  regular,  that  they  almost  call  to  mind  a  theatrical 
scene  from  the  Brush  of  Beverly.  Of  all  the  spots  about 
Pont  Aberglaslyn,  tho  view  selected  by  Mr.  Sedge-field  for 
this  picture  is,  we  think,  tlie  best.  But  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  views  is  "  The  Summit  of  Snowdon  " — 
not  a  view  from  tho  lowlands,  when  that  king  of  mountains 
happens  to  be  clear  of  the  almost  perpetual  mist  which 
envelopes  him,  but  n  view  taken  not  far  from  the  top — 
showing,  in  great  reality,  tho  dangerous  height  to  which 
tho  photographer  has  attained.  On  the  top  wo  ore  enabled 
to  see  figures  standing  near  tho  erection  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  this  lofty  peak — the  figures,  no  doubt, 
of  some  adventurous  spirits  who  have  accompanied  Mr. 
Sedgcficld  on  his  photographic  tour.  This  scone  is,  to 
us,  a  striking  instance  of  the  groat  applications  to  which 
photography  may  bo  put.  The  view  is  one  of  which  almost 
everybody  has  heard,  but  which  very  few  have  ever  seen, 
except  in  the  fanciful  sketches  of  tourists,  or  in  the  still 
more  crude  attempts  of  elementary  geographic  illustrations : 
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we  have  given  our  renders  an  opportunity,  in  tbe  pages  of 
the  "  PHOTOORAPnic  News,"  of  seeing  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  photographer  abroad,  both  in 
India  and  Algeria ;  but  hero  we  have  some  of  the 
ties  of  our  own  land  more  forcibly  depicted  by  the 
than  they  could  be  by  the  pen.  The  last  landscai 
that  we  will  mention  is  of  a  place  with  which  every- 
body who  has  ever  bad  a  drawing  lesson  will  bo  ac- 
quainted. Who  has  not  heard  of  the  numberless 
prizes  which  have  been  gained  for  views  of  "Tintern 
Abbey,"  by  all  kinds  of  light,  from  early  dawn  to  brilliant 
moonlight  ?  The  position  from  which  this  view  is  taken  is 
from  the  Chapel  Hill,  so  tliat  the  Abbey  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill :  and  directly  facing  is  another  hill,  which  is  covered 
with  trees,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  the  nice 
gradation  of  tint  which  marks  the  distant  perspective.  The 
details  of  the  Abbey  are  admirably  given.  Altogether  the 
picture  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one.  Many  of  these  scenes 
forcibly  recall  to  our  minds  a  scries  of  admirable  views  which 
were  taken  in  Ireland  some  time  ago,  and  published  by  the 
London  Stereoscopic  Company.  The  architectural  subjects 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  with  which  detail  is  ren- 
dered, the  more  so  as  all  the  views  before  us  are  interiors. 
Every  photographer  who  has  attempted  in-door  photography 
in  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  country 
knows,  that  the  "  dim  religious  light,"  about  which  poets 
sing,  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  photographic  art, 
while  the  too  glowing  light  is  quite  as  objectionable.  "  The 
Iuterior  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  Minstrels'  Gallery," 
is  a  nice  picture ;  and  the  shadows,  ho  difficult  to  catch 
in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  the  colour  of  the  picture, 
are  well  given.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  view  of 
"The Transepts,  Salisbury  Cathedral;"  while  in  this  picture 
there  is  an  absence  of  a  defect  which  we  have  frequently 
seen  in  other  views  of  transepts,  viz.,  the  strong  light  which 
shines  in  through  the  window,  and  causes  an  unpleasant 
glare  to  pervade  the  picture.  '•  Bishop  Fox's  Chantry 
Chapel,  Winchester  Cathedral,"  is  a  carefully  executed 
picture,  and  shows,  with  great  minuteness,  the  elaborate 
architecture  of  this  noble  pile.  "  The  Choir  and  Altar 
Screen,  Winchester  Cathedral,"  is  about  one  of  the  finest. 
It  strongly  reminds  one  of  David  Roberts'  delightful 
interiors  ;  all  that  it  lacks  is  colour,  to  make  it  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Roberts. 


Ctssons  ou  Colouring  photographs. 

colouring  positives  on  OLA88 — {continued.) 
Colouring  the  Hair,  Ar. — Where  the  colour  of  the  hair 
is  black  or  gray,  the  tone  of  the  collodion  positive  is  gene- 
rally sufficiently  near  to  that  of  nature,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  left  untouched.  In  all  varieties  of  brown  hair,  and  espe- 
cially flaxen,  golden,  auburn,  or  red  hair,  colour  is  abso- 
lutely necewwry  to  correct  portraiture.  Dark  brown  lmir 
may  generally,  with  advantage,  be  left  until  the  second 
colouring,  as  dark  browns  are  amongst  the  colours  which  are 
generally  removed  by  the  application  of  varnish ;  but  of  that 
hereafter.  All  the  varieties  of  light  hair  arc,  however,  best 
coloured  before  varnishing.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
specify  the  tints  to  be  used,  as  some  modifications  will  be 
found  necessary  in  almost  every  case.  All  the  various  tints 
of  yellow  and  light  brown,  either  alone  or  in  combination, 
will  at  times  be  required,  and  in  all  cases  much  more  inten- 
sity and  brilliancy  than  appear  natural  must  be  obtained  in 
the  first  colouring.  One  example  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  on  which  this  must  be  done.  Suppose 
the  picture  in  the  hands  of  the  colorist  to  be  that  of  a  lady 
with  bright  golden  tresses :  select  a  bright  orange  tint — 
the  colour  labelled  "  horizon  "  will  answer  best— and  apply 
it  to  the  liffhts  and  half-tone*  only,  avoiding  the  deep 
shadows.  This  done,  you  will,  if  a  tyro,  be  probably 
appalled  by  the  most  fiery-looking  head  of  hair  you  have 

for  the  present  leave  it  so;  for 


after  varnishing,  this  fiery  hue  will  have  softened  into  a 
sunny,  but  by  no  means  glaring  or  unnatural,  golden  yellow. 
The  same  principle  must  be  applied  throughout  in  all  varie- 
ties of  light  hair.  For  flaxen  hair  use  a  light  yellow,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  "  horizon."  For  light  brown, 
use  a  suitable  brown,  cither  alone  or  in  combination  with 
11  horizon.'"  By  applying  the  colour  with  excess  of  brilliancy 
at  first,  and  allowing  for  the  modification  produced  by 
varnishing,  a  much  softer  effect  is  produced,  and  one  in 
which  the  characteristic  texture,  &c,  of  the  hair  is  much 
better  preserved,  than  if  much  were  left  to  be  done  in  the 
second  colouring. 

We  have  said  that  colour  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lights  and 
half-tones  of  the  hair  only,  avoiding  the  deep  shadows.  All 
deep  sliadows  should  be  transparent  ;•  and  in  the  hair  espe- 
cially, the  peculiar  form  of  the  locks,  the  texture,  &c,  would 
be  speedily  lost  if  this  point  were  neglected.  In  speaking 
of  the  deep  shadows  of  a  positive,  we  may  as  well  here  make 
a  remark  on  the  mode  by  which  they  are  generally  obtained 
in  glass  pictures.  A  coating  of  some  black  varnish  is  usually 
applied  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate  to  produce  the 
shadows.  This  is  rarely  the  best  method  for  coloured  pic- 
tures. It  is  quite  true  that  all  shadow  is  a  departure  from 
colour,  and,  in  uncoloured  pictures,  black  is  a  very  suitable 
shadow  ;  but  it  has  generally  a  cold,  inharmonious  effect  in 
a  coloured  picture.  We  prefer,  for  this  purpose,  a  backing 
of  deep  maroon  velvet,  which  warms  the  shadows,  and  har- 
monises with  the  greatest  number  of  tints  used  in  portraiture, 
giving  generally  au  especially  suitable  shadow -colour  for  the 
hair. 

The  .Xecl,  Bosnia,  Hands,  Ac— The  neck,  the  bosom  (if 
it  be  uncovered),  and  in  most  cases  the  hands,  should  rx> 
coloured  with  the  No.  1  flesh.  If  a  direct  vertical  light  have 
been  used  in  producing  the  picture,  the  heavy  shadow  of  tho 
chin  often  darkens  the  neck  ;  this  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  at  once  unpleasing  and  unnatural.  The 
shadows  of  the  neck  and  bosom  should  be  cool,  and  the  gra- 
dations as  soft  and  delicate  as  possible ;  those  of  the  hand 
and  arm  may  be  touched  with  carmine,  with  which  the  divi- 
sions of  the  fingers  may  be  traced. 

Draperies.— The  mode  of  colouring  draperies  varies  with 
the  fabric ;  in  good  photographs  they  are  often,  especially 
•lark  draperies,  best  left  uncoloured.  The  characteristic 
texture  of  most  fabrics  is  generally  rendered  in  photography 
with  such  beautiful  exactness,  that  in  many  cases  colouring 
can  only  mar  them.  In  all  cases  where  colouring  is 
attempted,  it  is  especially  important  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  texture,  folds,  he.  as  rendered  in  the  pho- 
tograph. Here,  as  in  the  hair,  the  lights  and  half-tones 
only  must  be  touched,  avoiding  the  deep  sliadows.  In 
colouring  silks,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  the  sliadows  clear 
and  transjiarcnt,  and  the  high  lights  brilliant,  geuernlly 
using  for  this  purjioac  a  tint  a  little  lighter  than  the  local 
colour.  In  light  Bilk  draperies  a  good  effect  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  two  tints ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  where  the  lights  are  cool  the  shadows  must 
be  warm:  thus,  in  a  pale  blue  "shot"  with  orange,  the 
lights  will  be  blue  and  the  shadows  orange;  in  a  grevu 
"  shot "  with  any  tint  of  red,  the  lights  wdl  be  green  said 
the  shadows  red  ;  and  so  in  similar  cases.  As  a  general 
principle  in  painting,  especially  in  portraiture,  the  use  of  all 
positive  colours  should  be  avoided.  The  photographic 
colorist  using  powder  colours  is  rarely  in  much  danger  of 
violating  this  rule,  as  the  various  half-tones  of  the  photo- 
graph to  which  he  applies  the  colour,  havo  much  the  same 
effect,  in  modifying  the  brilliancy  of  bis  tints,  as  adding gray 

*  In  the  Brut  article  of  I  Mi  terle«.  In  cnutuerntinK  the  necessary  diameter - 
Ullcs  of  powder  colour*,  we  referred  to  their  "  tran»|iarency."  TuU  U  a  t*nn 
possibly  liable  to  otw  mlsconttrurtion,  at  entire  transparency.  in  h»  abaolntv 
»w,  is  not  possible  la  powder  colour*.  We  used  the  word  in  a  mcKlific.1 
tense,  meaning  that  approximation  to  transparency  retailing  from  Che  ua*e  of 
the  purest  and  moat  transparent  pigment*  reduced  by  careful  levtjation  to  tS* 
utmost  de«Tw.-  or  fineness,  ("olmirt  to  prepared  are  tulBciantly  traniparont. 
when  applied  to  the  Ugtit*  and  half-tone*  of  a  picture,  to  tint  without  ot-cirriuc 
them;  bia  If  applled^to  the  d^pMrtthadowt  of  tbe  hair,  fcc.  would  eroiedl] 
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to  the  colours  of  the 
well,  however,  to 
have  rarely  a  pi 
possible  avoided. 


The  yoang  colorist  will  dn 
that  masses  of  glaring  ooloar 
md  should  he  as  much  as 


{To  tx  continvtd.) 


\lboto0ntpbic  Clmvristni. 

OHOANIC  CHKMISTKY. 

I'nper  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  vegetables  and 
animals  uumerous  compounds  are  formed,  which  chemists 
can  analyse,  change,  and  often  reproduce  in  their  laboratory. 
■  substances  are  termed  organic  componmU.  The  ety- 
of  this  term,  as  is  obvious,  recalls  that  of  onjqnhfd 
We  may  add  to  these  product*  a  large  number  of 
others,  which  present  much  analogy  to  them,  though  not 
formed  by  organised  bodies.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  diverse  forma  which  vegetables  present,  and  the  still 
greater  difference  presented  between  them  and  animals, 
the  element*  of  which  both  are  composed  do  not  exceed  six 
in  niunber — the  dinerenoo  between  animal  and  vegetable 
sul*>tanci*  lieing  in  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements 
are  combined.  The  elements  in  question  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur. 

All  organic  compounds  may  be  reduced  to  their  elements 
by  (Ifttrnctiec  <ll>tH!ntion — that  is,  by  exposing  them  to  a 
liigh  Unnyrature  in  clo6e  vessels  so  as  to  collect  their  pro- 
ducts. Thus  :— If  a  man  takes  a  gun-barrel,  the  touchhole  of 
which  is  closed,  and  forces  a  piece  of  green  wood  to  the 
bottom  or  the  barrel,  and  thrusts  that  end  horizontally  into 
a  good  coal  fire,  water  will  «x>u  begin  to  Usui'  from  tho  open 
cud  of  the  tube,  which  will  be  at  first  insipid,  and  then 
sour,  and  in,  in  fact,  acetic  acid.  After  this,  gnu  begins  to 
u»ue  from  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  which  may  he  collected 
by  tying  a  moi«t  bladder,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled,  over  the  mouth.  If  a  piece  of  tobacco-pi|>e  be  in- 
serted in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  gas  issuing  through 
it  be  set  on  fire,  it  will  l>e  found  to  burn  with  a  white  tlame : 
and  if  burnt  in  a  glass  glol«)  containing  oxygen,  a  vajxnir 
will  be  seen  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  globe,  ami  gradu- 
ally trickle  down  in  the  form  of  water,  thus  proving  that 
the  gas  in  the  bladder  contained  hydrogen.  The  gas  which 
will  bo  found  in  the  globe  will  be  changed  into  carbonic 
acid. 

As  we  liavc  already  said,  all  organic  compounds  arc 
destructible  by  heat,  which  may  be  made  to  reduce  them  to 
wore  simple  combinations  or  to  their  elements — the  regulated 
action  of  heat  on  some  of  them  so  modifies  them  as  to  pro- 
duce new  bodies.  Thus: — If  gallic  acid  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  from  410  to  415  degrees,  a  new  acid  is 
volatilised,  which  i»  termed  pyrogallic  acid.  This  result  is 
produced  by  tho  action  of  tho  heat  on  the  gallic  acid, leading 
to  the  loss  of  water,  or  carbonic  acid  (gallic  acid  C.  II,  04 
heated,  gives  pyrogallic  acid  C61I,  Oj  +  1  equivalent 
of  carbonic  acid,  C  Os).  The  new  oodics  resulting  from 
this  species  of  action  have  received  the  denomination  of 
pyrotfcnons  bodit*. 

Organic  products  are  solid, .  liquid,  or  gaseous.    Some  of 
them,  such  as  acetic  acid,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  and  gum,  are 
soluble  in  water ;  others,  such  as  india-rubber,  resins,  and 
oils,  are  insoluble  in  water.    Some  of  the  bodies  that  are 
insoluble  in  water  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether, 
different  essence*,  &c.,  which  arc  termed  neutral  solvents. 
The  solid  bodies  of  organic  chemistry,  like  those  of  mineral 
chemistry,  often  assume  a  crystalline  shape  on  being  de- 
posited in  their  solutions,  or  when  they  pass,  in  cooling,  froma 
liquid  to  a  solid  state ;  of  these  are  sugar-candy  and  stearic 
acid  :  others  are  amorphous — tliat  is  to  say,  are  deposited 
without  assuming  any  form ;  thus,  gun-cotton  dissolved  in 
ether  gives  a  homogeneous  film,  and,  fortunately  for  pho- 
does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearance  of 
(To  be  continued.) 
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gicttonanr  of  ^(wtcgrnprrr/. 

Actinometkr  (continued).—  Professor  Draper  has  also 
suggested  another  means  for  measuriug  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  and  one  which  will  be  found  well  adapted  where 
extreme  sensitiveness  is  not  desired.  It  is  by  employing  an 
aqucotw  solution  of  peroxalate  of  iron.  This  substance  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  and  may  be  preserved  unchanged 
for  years  if  in  total  darkness,  but  on  exposure  to  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  or  to  daylight,  decomposition  immediately 
takes  place,  and  a  lemon -yellow  precipitate  of  protoxalate 
of  iron  falls  down,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
effect  of  Bunlight  upon  this  compound  is  so  strong,  that 
the  liquid  actually  hisses  with  the  rat>idity  of  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  The  chemical  decom|K*ition  which  takes  place  will  be 
easily  understood  on  reference  to  the  following  equation:— 

Fe;  O,.  aC.  O,  —  2  (Fe  O.  C,  03)  -f-  ->  C  O, ; 
or,  one  equivalent  of  peroxalate  of  iron  equals  two  equiva- 
lents of  protoxalate  of  iron,  and  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  rays  which  chiefly  affect  this  solution  are  tho  most 
refrangible  indigo  and  violet  rays,  the  same,  in  fact,  which 
affect  the  tithonomcter  and  silver  salts  in  general.  In  its 
application  to  photometry  several  plans  may  be  pursued:  — 
The  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced  may  be  esti- 
mated either  by  determining  its  weight  or  volume ;  or  a 
determination  might  be  made  of  the  weight  of  certain 
metals— gold  or  silver,  for  instance— which  the  solution 
after  exjosure  would  precipitate. 

Several  precautions  must  be  borne  iu  mind  in  experi- 
menting with  this  body.  First,  the  lemon-yellow  pro- 
toxalate  must  not  be  permitted  to  incrust  the  sides  of  the 
glass  exposed  to  the  light,  and  thus  injure  its  transparency. 
Second,  the  solution  of  jwroxalato  must  be  kept  nearly  at  a 
constant  tenqiernture  as  its  colour  changes  with  the  heat,  it 
being  at  tlv.?  freezing  point  emerald  green,  and  at  the 
boiling  point  brownish  yellow.  Third,  before  any  carbonic 
acid  can  be  di*'ngaged,  the  solution  must  become  saturated 
therewith ;  and,  therefore,  before  the  quantity  of  incident 
chemical  rays  can  be  correctly  measured  by  the  amount  of 
disengaged  carbonic  acid,  the  portion  dissolved  must  be 
removed  either  by  exposing  the  solution  to  heat,  or  by 
passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  it. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
Mr.  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  a  process  for  the  estimation  of 
actinism.  He  proposes  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  pcrchloride  of 
mercury.  This  when  in  the  dark  remains  urn-hanged,  but 
on  exposure  to  light  a  precipitate  of  calomel  takes  place. 
Tho  details  of  this  process  having  recently  appeared  in  our 
pages  (p.  63),  we  will  not  further  allude  to  it. 

Actixolyte. — A  comprehensive  term  proposed  by  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  as  applicable  to  substances  on  which  light 
exerts  a  chemical  and  physical  change,  lie  says,  in  lectur- 
ing on  the  theory  of  photography:  "I  have  found  tho 
word  Actinolyte  very  convenient  .  .  .  .  In  its  simplest 
etymological  meaning,  it  signifies  a  chemical  compound 
analysable  into  its  components  by  light.  I  propose,  how- 
ever, to  use  it  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  Faraday's  term, 
"electrolyte"  (from  which  it  is  borrowed),  so  as  to  include 
chemical  synthesis  as  well  as  analysis ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  convenient  to  extend  the 
term  to  all  the  substances  employed  by  photographers  on 
which  light  exerts  a  marked,  sensible  change,  although  it 
may  be  uncertain  how  far  that  change  is  chemical  or 
mechanical." 

Adhesion,  Attraction  ok.— The  power  of  attraction 
which  exists  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of 
matter ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena, 
and  is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  scientific  photo- 
graphers, as  its  powers  are  nearly  allied  to  that  of  chemical 
affinity.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  force  is  the  adhesion 
of  water  to  tho  surface  of  glass,  which  is  thereby  wetted. 
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The  adhesion  of  the  collodionised  plate  to  the  glass  dipper 
also  depends  upon  this  force.  All  bodies  exert  the  force  of 
iidli«ion  :  between  solids  it  gives  rise  to  a  resistance  to 
motion  which  is  known  as  frictinn ;  this  is  greater  when 
exerted  between  similar  kinds  of  matter,  ami  less  between, 
diarimilar  kinds.  A  common  means  of  diminishing  the 
amount  of  tins  force  is  by  the  interposition  of  n  body  whose 
particles  hare  but  little  cohesion  one  with  the  other,  such  as 
plumbago  or  grease.  India-rubber  is  a  body  whose  great 
power  of  adhesion  is  constantly  being  made  use  of  by  the 
scientific  experimentalist ;  its  power  of  adhesion  to  glass  is 
almost  perfect,  and  it  is  thus  commonly  employed  in  the 
nufacture  of  plate  holder*. 

(To  be  rontinuttl) 


|t  Cattrbism  jof  pfjofocjniplm. 
* 

M.  TlU.AlU»\>i  pnOCK.^5. 

Q.  What  is  the  process  adopted  by  M.  Tiilard? 
A.  M.  TiUard's  process  bears  some  analogy  to  the  prr- 
»,  and  by  means  of  it  lis  has  obtained  very  rapidly 
i  very  fine  proofs. 
Q.  How  is  tliia  proufty  conducted? 
A.  Into  about  a  quart  of  es-wnco  of  common  tnriwntine  is 
placed  the  white  wax,  in  small  pieces,  and  without  being 
melted.    They  arc  left  to  mix  together  two  or  three  days, 
and  tde  solution     then  decanted  and  filtered.    Into  this 
filtered  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  then  placed. 
The  iodine  ia  immediately  dissolved,  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  liquid  takes  place.    If  the  discoloration  is  not  complete, 
the  solution  should  l»e  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  sun. 
What  is  Iho  next  process? 
A.  A  very  small  quautity  of  palm  oil,  perfectly  pure, 
is  added  in  the  proj>ortion  of  4u  or  00  drops  to  100 
cubic  centiinelrea*  of  tire  liquid.     The  best  method  of 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  oil  U  to  test  with  a  small  piece 
of  paper  if  the  grease  spot  be  stronger  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.    If  this  be  the  casi .?  no  more  oil  need  be  added. 
(}.  How  do  you  proceed  ? 

A.  Tho  iodide  bath,  having  becu  prepared  and  Altered,  is 
placed  in  a  di-h  or  basin,  ana  the  paper  is  soaked  in  it  until  | 
it  is  thoroughly  |>cuetrated.    The  paiier  is  then  dried  rapidly, 
and  laid  aside  for  sensitising  at  another  time. 

Q.  How  is  the  paper  rendered  wiiiitivu? 

A.  It  is  sensitised  in  a  b:tt!i  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  tho 
following  proportions :  — 

Wator   ...  10ft  cubic  centimetres. 

Nltrateof  nilvtr    7ti  grains. 

NitMte  or  7.inc    l!M»  „ 

Acetic  acid    VJO  „ 

The  pajicr  is  washed  and  dried,  us  in  other  process?*,  and  is 
then  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  preserved  as  ordinary  waxed 
paper. 

Q.  ITow  is  a  picture  taken  l»y  this  process  developed  ? 
A.  It  w  developed  by  immersion  iu  a  bath  of  gallic  acid, 
in  the  pr»i>ortkm£  following: — 

Distilled  water    60  luliic  centimetre*. 

Wstvr  aaturuted  with  gallic  acid  ...        M        „  „ 
Acetic  «<.id   VM)  t^r«iii^. 

to  which  is  aided  a  Uttle  of  the  solution  of  silver  which  has 
been  used  in  the  preceding  process. 

TtIK  XXCLI.-ilt  WET  PAI'EK  rROCF.ft5. 

Q.  In  the  preceding  processes  wax  has  Iwen  stated  to 
preserve  for  a  considerable  period  the  sensitiveness  of  photo- 
graphic papers.    Furniob  some  illustrations  of  the  photo* 
on  paper  wherein  wax  is  not  employed  ? 
Under  this  head  we  have  the  following  excellent  plan 


Q.  What  solutions  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  papers  ? 

A.  Solution  No.  1  is  prepared  as  follows : — in  3  ounces  of 
distilled  water  are  dissolved  120  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  in 
another  glass  capable  of  holding  three  ounces  of  water  are 
dissolved  1,200  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Into  this 
solution,  by  slow  decrees,  gently  agitated  with  a  glass  rod, 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added.  The  iodide  of 
silver  is  at  first  precipitated,  aud  the  solution  next  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 

Q.  What  other  preparations  are  necessary  ? 
A.  Another  bottle  must  contain  the  aceto-nitrate  mixture 
according  to  the  following  proportions: — distilled  water,  4 
ounces;  nitrate  of  silver,  198  grains;  crystallised  acetic 
acid,  400  grains.  In  another  bottle  must  lie  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  7  drachms  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  in  a  quart  of  water.  All  tliese  solution.;  - 
with  tho  exception  of  the  fourth,  must  be  carefully  filtered. 

Q.  How  ia  the  first  solution  to  by  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  paper  ? 

A.  Having  procured  ft  lioard,  perfectly  plain,  and  of 
sufficient  size  for  your  purpose,  cover  it  with  blotting  paper, 
upon  which  fasten,  by  tho  two  corners,  tho  paper  you  tntend 
to  prepare.  With  as  much  rapidity  as  possible  apply  thu 
solution  No.  1,  taking  great  care  that  it  is  imbibed  by  the 
paper  equally  in  all  ptrts.  When  you  arc  satisfied  of  this 
nang  it  up  by  one  corner  to  dry,  and  remove  any  drops 
which  may  run  down  to  the  lower  corner  by  lightly  touching 
it  with  a  small  piece  of  blotting  pavier. 

Q.  Wlren  the  i«jjor  is  thoroughly  dry,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  When  dry  tire  paper  must  b?  itnnrersed  for  four-anl- 
tweuty  hours  i:i  a  lwun  of  pure  water;  after  which  it  must 
l>e  dried  between  blotting  paper,  and  is  then  ready  for  tho 
second  process. 

Q.  Is  the  pap?r  so  prepared  imensible  to  the  effects  of 
Jit? 

A.  It  U.  The  colour  of  tire  paper,  if  properly  prepared, 
i.i  of  a  pale  yellow. 

Q.  What  is  the  second  process  ? 

A.  That  by  which  the  iodised  paper  13  rendered  sensitive. 
It  may  bo  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  process,  namely,  by 
I  stretching  the  paper  on  a  flat  piece  of  board,  or,  what  ia 
better  still,  by  the  use  of  a  hath  of  distilled  water,  to  which 
lias  been  added  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  1  (accto-nitrate), 
and  a  few  drops  of  solution  No.  2  (gallic  acid).  The  ptv- 
pared  paper  may  be  floated  on  the  bath  for  not  more  than 
three  minutes,  care  being  taken  to  remove  it  immediately 
any  stain  appears  on  the  bath.  After  removal  it  is  dried 
between  blotting  paper,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  the 
frame  between  two  glasses.  This  paper  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  certainly  not  more  than  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  warm  weather,  but  in  winter  it  will  continue  sensi- 
tive for  four  or  five  dap. 

(7b  be  conliMfd.) 
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adopted  by  several  eminent  photographers. 

Q.  What  description  of  paper  tlo  they  employ? 
A.  The  paper  employed  is  generally  English. 
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rxrEn  v.  coLtonios. 
,— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  alluded  to  the  waxed 
paper  process  as  li  now  generally  exploded.*'  The  term  la  a 
strong  one,  and  perhaps  owes  its  use  to  the  prevalent  furore 
for  the  more  inflammable  collodion ;  but  let  that  pass.  Aa 
an  admirer  and  jwnclitioneT  of  this  "exploded"  process  I 
c.innot  but  feel  sorry  that  it  does  not  obtain  more  notice, 
and  am  fully  convinced  that  excellence  may  be  attained  by 
its  employment,  as,  in  fact,  it  may  by  any  process,  If  perse- 
vering ly  studied  and  practised.  Whenever  the  means  of 
rendering  paper  equally  sensitive  with  collodion  (a  discovery 
by  no  nw*:is  Improbable)  shall  be  arrived  at,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  entirely  supersede  the  latter,  and  justify 
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the  opinion  of  French  artists,  that  the  future  excellence  of 
photography  roust  be  looked  for  in  its  employment.  Until 
this  is  the  case,  the  superiority  of  collodion  for  portraits,  and 
for  the  introduction  of  moving  objects,  must  be  conceded ; 
but  I  feel  satisfied  that  for  landscapes  of  every  kind  the 
■waxed  paper  'will  produce  results  equally  artistic,  whilst 
for  facility  of  manipulation,  and  for  operations  in  the  open 
air,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  superiority.  If  every 
photographer  would  give  us  the  statistics  of  his  practice  out 
of  doors,  and  inform  ua  the  proportion  that  his  failures  bear 
to  his  successes,  1  have  little  doubt  that  the  prevalent  pre- 
ference for  collodion,  with  its  cumbrous  appurtenane?s, 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  far  more  simple  and 
easy  method  meet  with  greater  favour.  The  operator  with 
waxed  paper  is  not  anuoyed  by  tuch  things  as  imperfectly 
cleaned  glasses,  separation  of  the  picture  from  its  support, 
blisters,  fogging,  or  ill-behaving  baths;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  discomfort  of  working  in  a  tent  with  the  thermometer  at 
fever  heat.  It  is  true  that  he  has  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
exposure,  but  this  enables  him  to  feel  more  sure  that  the 
time  bo  spent  is  correct ;  a  minute  more  or  lass  being  of 
little  consequence,  whilst  a  second  or  two  may  spoil  a  picture 
ou  collodion.  Nor  is  this  all;  his  sensitive  Burface3  are 
easily  prepared,  and  will  remain  so  for  several  days  if  wished, 
winch,  when  from  home,  is  no  small  advantage,  whilst  the 
gradual  development  of  his  negatives  enables  him  to  procure 
any  desired  degree  of  intensity  without  the  necessity  of 
uninterrupted  attention.  If  these  remarks  should  induce 
any  increased  attention  to  thi3  valuable  process,  and  prevent 
it*" being  altogether  "exploded,"  it  will  gratify  it.7  admirer. 
Croydon,  December,  1858.  Ai.io.i  m. 

CARBON  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir,— In  your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Photographic  Society,  I  h-ts  that  Mr.  Mabley  has 
hit  upon  a  method  of  producing  carbon  prints  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  correct  in 
theory,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  very  clever 
operator  here,  ami  communicated  by  me  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  your  contemporaries  six  months  ago ;  that  gentleman 
has  not  yet  published  it,  because  he  did  not  think  it  was 
practicable.  An  experiment  will  prove,  however,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory,  and  show  your  corresjiondent  where 
he  has  failed — by  using  the  acid  too  strong  Take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  coat  it  with  a  solution  of  sugar  hi  gum  :  when 
dry,  write  upon  it  with  a  quill  p.n  dipped  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric add  ;  dry,  and  then  hold  to  the  fire,  The  writing 
at  once  will  become  visible,  by  the  separation  of  the 
carbon  from  the  sugar.  Carry  out  this  exi>er!ment  by 
introducing  the  bichromate  of  potodi,  and  expo  e  as  a 
photograph.  I  believe  that,  with  a  little  modification,  this 
will  prove  a  good  method  of  printing  in  cart*>n. 

LirmiH'fham  Photmjraphir  Society,  W.  O.'Rof.n. 

Ike.  15/A,  1858. 

PRECIPITATED  CARBON  FOR  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society  that  I  threw 
out  some  suggestions  for  a  method  of  printing  in  carbon.  I 
liave  not  since  then  hail  the  leisure  to  experiment  further; 
but  one  thing  arises  from  it  which  may,  I  think,  certainly  be 
of  advantage,  should  this  process  be  generally  adopted,  "and 
which  I  also  mentioned  at  the  Society's  meetings.  I  allude 
to  the  production  of  carbon  by  precipitation  from  saccharine 
and  gummy  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  in  this  state  it  is,  of 
course,  in  a  finer  state  of  division  than  any  mechanical  pro- 
cess can  attain. 

Vours  respectfully,      W>r.  Tudor  M  ar  let. 


IU.UMINATRD  PAFF.it  STEREOGRAMS. 

Sib, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  a  few 
country  amateurs  what  is  tho  best  way  to  procure  the  semi- 
transparent  or  illuminated  stereo,  slides  on  jyaper! 

P.  II.  O's. 


TILE'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  ALMANACK. 

Wk  beg  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  tho  "Photographic 
News  Almanack  for  1859,"  price  Gd.,  free  by  post  7<l.,  which  wm 
published  with  No.  1*  of  the  "  Photoohapuic  Nrws."  Tho 
moderate  charge  which  is  made  for  this  work  is  such  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  everybody  ;  and  the  same  spirit  which 
characterise*  the  "Photographic  Nuwa,"  namely,  tho  wish 
to  disseminate  u^efid  and  important  information,  alike  to 
the  practised  operator  and  tho  amateur,  characterises  tha 
"  Almanack."  It  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  a-sistanea 
not  only  to  the  private  amateur,  but  also  to  the  professional 
photographer :  to  the  former,  on  account  of  the  numerous  hints 
it  contains,  whieh,  if  nttended  to,  will  ensure  success  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances; ;  and  to  the  latter,  for  the 
infinrnation  on  subject*  whieh  are  so  liable  to  escape  th« 
memory.  Indeed,  we  can  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  of  reference  that  the  photographer  can  by  any 
possibility  posses,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  no  photographic 
library  or  studio  will  be  thought  complete-without  a  copvof 
this  Almanack.  In  the  monthly  calendar  will  be  found  the  <iav; 
of  meeting  of  all  the  important  Photographic  Societies  in 
the  kingdom,  making  it  a  complete  and  useful  guide  to 
secretaries.  The  "  working  hours"  for  each  month,  together 
with  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  to  the  begiuuer,  and  pir- 
haps  tho  small  and  unpretending,  vet  absolutely  requisite, 
maxims  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  will  be  found  to  bo  not  tho 
least  important  portion  of  the  Almanack.  The  resume  (if  the 
various  prnceisc.:  discovered  in  1858  will  be  interesting  to  all. 
The  list  of  picturesque  spots  suitable  for  photographic  excur- 
sionists will,  no  doub',  be  much  read  and  con:  ulted  in  August 
and  September  next ;  while  those  who  arc  anxious  for  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  chronological  figures  of  tho  art, 
will  have  (rrcal  assistance  from  the  "chronology  of  photography," 
which  has  been  compiled  from  the  l<e>t  aud  most  reliable  autho- 
rities. These  arc  only  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Almanack.  There  is,  besides,  a  nin&s  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  non- 
photographic  reader.  We  will  say  no  more  ou  the  subject,  but 
will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  tho  merits  of 
tho  "  PnorouuApuif  News  Almanack." 


Transparent  Enamel  Puotoorapiis.—  We  have  recently 
had  submitted  for  our  inspection  sonio  specimens  of  a  process 
patented  by  Mr.  Glover,  which  i«>.,ex.s  peculiar  features  of 
novelty  and  beauty.  The  suhdauce  oa  which  they  are  pro- 
duced is  a  while  enamel  glass,  upon  which  they  are  printed  from 
glas*  negatives'.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  positive* 
by  either  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  A<  stereoscopic  trans- 
parencies, they  possess  exquisite  softness  combined  with  great 
vigour,  certainly  surpassing  transparencies  produced  by  the 
ordinary  process.  As  positives,  they  also  show  great  delicacy  of 
tone ;  the  whites  being,  of  course,  the  pure  white  enamel,  and 
the  shadows  the  rich  purple  tone  produced  by  gold  toning.  An 
important  part  of  the  process  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of 
the  enamel  surface,  which  is  slightly  granulated  or  deadened  by 
means  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  Tho  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  sub- 
sequently applied  film,  whether  of  eollodio-alhumcti,  eollodio- 
gefatine,  or  plain  collodion,  adh'-rcs  with  such  tenacity,  that 
washing  even  with  soap  and  water  fails  to  injure  the  tun  lied 
picture.  The  specimens  we  have  seen  are  by  the  rollodio- 
albumen  process,  printed  by  superposition,  and  toned  with  gold  ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  any  other  dry  process 
might  not  be  u.  ed,  nor  indeed  why  the  ordinary  wet  collodion 
and  camera  printing  should  not  be  equally  .suitable.  The  pro- 
cess,  a<  we  have  said,  is  patented;  and  for  further  particulars 
we  refer  the  reader  to  our  advertising  pa;;es. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection  of  some  glass 
po-itives  taken  by  a  process  which  the  inventor  has  chosen,  in 
the  most  glaring  opposition  to  scientific  nomenclature,  to  l>e 
entitled  "Electro  Enamelled  Vitrotype  Pictures."  It  if  evi- 
dentlv  a  process  of  tho  alabastrine  kind,  in  which  p.erchloride  of 
mercury  plays  an  important  part.  The  results,  wo  must  say, 
are  far  more  pleasing  to  our  eyes  than  the  name  is  to  our  ears. 
There  is  a  degree  of  softness  about  the  picture,  which  almost 
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I^ofoorrnpbic  $ofes  anb  (Queries. 

SPOTS  ON  COIXODION  PLATES. 

Sir, — If  any  of  your  readers  liave  encountered  half  the 
annoyance  I  have  met  with  front  the  matter  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer,  no  apology  will  be  required  by  them  for  my 
troubling  you  with  this  letter.  I  hope  I  may  equally  trast 
to  your  indulgence  to  admit  it  in  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able publication,  as  a  hint,  though  possibly  worthless,  some- 
times broaches  discussion  which  eventuates  in  the  general 
benefit. 

"Spots  on  collodion  plates,"  is  a  heading  bo  frequently 
met  with  in  photographic  periodicals,  that  it  might  safely  be 
stereotyped,  and  yet,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  the 
hints  for  their  remedy  have  not  always  been  effectual.  "  The 
books"  give  several  reasons  for  the  intrusion  of  these  un- 
welcome visitors.  As  far  as  1  remember,  they  are  attributed 
to— 

The  collodiou  being  used  too  soon  after  mixing. 

Impurities  in  the  collodion. 

Too  long  immersion  in  the  bath. 

Delay  in  exposure  after  sensitising. 

Foreign  matter  accumulated  in  the  bath. 

A  dirty  plate. 

Undissolved  particles  in  the  development. 

Dnst  in  the  camera  or  operatiug  room. 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  to  add  to  the  lon^  cata- 
logue ;  but  after  some  experience,  I  would  venture  to  add 
one  other  cause,  and  attribute  them  sometimes  to  the  direc- 
tion of  tin  Hljltt. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  reawii3  for  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  especially  since  (as  far  as  1  am  aware)  1  have  not 
the  advantage  of  scientific  authority  for  my  opinion.  I  have 
upon  Bt.'veral  occasions  worked  part  of  a  day  without  any 
sign  of  the  appearance  of  the  s|K>ts ;  when  suddenly,  without 
any  change  in  the  manipulation,  they  have  come  upon  me 
in  cloudd.  I  have  then  tough t  for  a  cause  from  the  source 
I  have  referred  to.  I  liave  changed  all  my  materials ;  fil- 
tering, dusting,  and  taking  every  precaution  suggested. 
Still  they  came;  and  I  have  put  away  my  apparatus  in 
despair.  After  awhile,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  having 
changed  everything  without  effect,  the  evil  was  attributable 
to  something  I  could  not  change.  In  short,  I  considered 
that  the  i  nrijiixj  Hi/hi  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  had 
this  idea  from  remembering  that  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  was  at  a  point  nearly  at  right  angles  to  my 
camera,  the  spoU  appeared.  I  thereupon  considered  tliat  if 
the  obliquity  of  the  ray*  of  light  were  the  cause,  shading  the 
camera  might  have  an  efft«t.  To  do  this  I  adopted  a  plan 
for  which  1  am  indebted  to  you  (though  for  another  object).  I 
I  fixed  a  framework  of  wood  upon  the  jxiiut  of  the  camera,  I 
and  over  this  1  threw  a  black  cloth,  projecting  about  eighteen 
inches.  Tlds  answered  my  hopes;  for  when  I  used  it,  I  had 
no  spots;  on  the  contrary,  when  I  removed  it  the  spots  re- 
oppeared. 

But,  the  other  day  I  was  fairly  puzzled.  I  was  copying 
an  engraving,  and  plate  after  plate  was  literally  riddled.  I 
was  enabled  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  light,  bo  changed 
my  position  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  but  in  vain.  My 
"  black  cloth-'  was  powerless.  I  returned  to  my  old  expe- 
dient, changing  all  my  materials,  one  after  the  other,  still 
without  effect.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  light,  and  I  thought  it 
possible  tliat  the  pin*  with  which  the  engraving  was  fastened 
might  act  as  reflectors,  the  rays  playing  upon  their  polished 
surface,  which  diverted  their  direct  action.  I  could  not 
give  any  scientific  reason  for  this  notion  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
I  thought  I  would  see  if  there  were  anything  in  it.  I  re- 
moved the  pins,  and  fastened  down  the  engraving  with  gum, 
looking  with  some  little  interest  for  the  result.  My  next 
plate  had  no  spot*;  and  with  the  same  material*  and  the  same 
manipulation  I  have  not  had  their  company  since. 

I  make  no  doubt  I  have  thrown  myself  oixm  to  ridicule  at 


the  hands  of  your  scientific  readers.  Probably  "  they  never 
meet"  with  the  annoyance  I  have  referred  to  (a  common 
answer  to  me  when  I  have  mentioned  to  my  photographic 
friends  any  difficulty  I  have  encountered).  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I  sometimes  meet  with  unacconntable  an- 
noyances, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  remedies  when  I  do. 

In  reply  to  those  who  may  laugh  at  my  notion  that  the 
spots  have  not  always  a  mechanical,  but  sometimes  what  the 
learned  call  an  "actinic"  origin,  I  would  ask  them,  if  I  am 
V    I  am  en 


wrong,  what  is  the  cause  V  I  am  emboldened  in  asking  the 
question  by  remembering  that  in  one  of  your  recent  numbers, 
no  less  an  authority  than  yourself  suggested  that  under  one 
contingency  (the  formation  of  nitrate  in  the  bath)  nothing 
was  left  but  to  begin  de  novo.  But  I  think  you  merely 
threw  out  the  suggestion  as  the  possible  cause ;  but  if  it  were 
not.  what  then? 

However,  I  only  write  for  information.    I  am,  very  likely, 
wrong.    I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  put  me  right. 
"Si  nuid  novUtl  roctlna  istis, 
t  'midfclu*  imperii ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecura." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

:}/•./  Thcetubcr,  1838.  H.  T.  T. 


IHlY  CUlXOPION. — SIMPLE  I.KVKM.INti  STAND. 

Sin, — In  reply  to  E.  P.,  I  have  used  both  the  acids  named, 
but  have  not  found  them  of  any  service,  consequently,  I  did 
not  mention  cither  as  being  require,!  in  developing. 

I  considered  tliat  all  photographers  knew  that  development 
would  not  take  plac-ji  with  a  washed  collodiou  film  unless 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  the  gallic  acid.  No  doubt  the 
best  plan  would  have  been  to  have  been  more  explicit,  but 
by  describing  the  plan  I  pursue  I  shall  make  amends  for  the 
omission,  lake  1  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  after  first  moistening  the  plate  with  distilled  water, 
pour  off  and  on,  then  place  the  plate  on  a  level  stand — poor 
on  the  gallic  acid,  let  reinaiu  for  8  to  o  minutes  (not  parti- 
cular), return  to  the  developing  glass  or  measure ;  a  Id  4 
drops  of  a  30-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  let  it  remain 
untd  the  picture  appears ;  again  return  the  liquid  to  the 
measure,  n  i  l  8  or  10  drops  more  of  silver  solution,  pour  off 
and  on  oucu  or  twice,  let  it  remain  until  sufficiently  intense, 
and  wash  gently ;  then  clear  off  with  cyanide  of  potassi 
5  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  varnish.  I  consider  gallic  i 
produces  finer  deposits  of  silver  than  pyrogallic  acid,  although 
the  time  occupied  in  development  may  be  four  or  five  i ' 


never  find  a  film  given  to  rambling ;  it  U  true  I  do  not 
wash  off  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  from  a  fire  engine, 
nor  do  I  pass  my  finger  heavily  over  the  film  until  it  is 
varnished.  Many  seem  to  fancy  that  development  by  gallic 
acid  takes  such  a  long  time,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
extremely  troublesome.  So  it  would  be  if  we  required  to 
watch  the  development  as  with  pyrogallic — but  such  is  not 
the  case.  If  I  were  asked  to  develop  a  number,  say  ten  or 
twelve,  I  certainly  should  use  gallic  acid,  as  it  is  much  less 
trouble — and  the  results  are  better. 

Now,  suppose  I  have  returned  with  the  above  number  of 
plates,  I  should  go  to  my  dark  room,  place  the  number  of 
level  Btands  requisite  in  a  row,  moisten  the  plates,  pour  off 
and  on  the  gallic  acid,  add  the  4  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  pour  on  to  the  plates ;  this  would  occupy  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  I  next  go  to  look  after  the  other  de  - 
vclopment,  viz.,  of  myself — that  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance ;  wliilst  so  doing,  at  mine  ease,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  may  elapse.  I  then  return  to  the  dark  room,  and 
find  the  picture  well  out,  add  the  remainder  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  find  my  way  again  to  the  sitting-room,— read, 
laugh,  chat,  or  do  just  the  same  as  the  family  are  doing — 
merely  slipping  out  once  or  twice  to  see  how  the  plates  are 
getting  on,  and  when  I  find  them  intense  enough,  why  then 
my  friends  will  have  to  »  wait  a  httle  longer  "  ere  I  return. 
I  daresay  many  will  think  that  to  have  a  doze 
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is  rather  expensive ;  if  I  used  those  usually  sold  Tor  that 
purpose,  it  would  be  so,  but  I  make  a  cheap  substitute,  as 
follows,  at  the  cost  of  2d.  each  —IM  some  joiner  cut  out 
equilateral  triangular  pieces  of  wood,  of  5  or  0  inches  in  the 
side,  and  $  inch  thick ;  make  a  hole  at  each  corner  ;  obtain 
some  2$  or  8-inch  common  screws,  at  2d.  or  3rf.  per  dozen ; 
take  them  to  a  smith,  and  have  the  heads  flattened  iuto 
thumb-bite ;  screw  one  into  each  corner,  with  plenty  of 
grease,  so  as  to  work  easily.  Place  a  cnp,  glaas,  or  any  con* 
veuient  piece  of  crockery  on  the  stand,  and  adjust,  &c  for 

Oxr.  ok  Devon. 


I'ORTABLK  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — Having  frequently  had  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
my  dark  room,  I  hare  seen  the  necessity  of  a  good  portable 
oue.  I  have  tried  many  recommended  by  various  books, 
&c.,  but  not  finding  one  very  comfortable  to  work  with,  I 
was  induced  to  call  my  inventive  powers  into  play;  my 
success  has  far  surpassed  my  expectation,  for  I  am  now  able 
to  work  anywhere. 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  iwe  to  some  of  your  other  sub- 
scribers, I  have  sent  a  short  description  of  it. 


-v*A  >--;-,-  ~- — -  r— i  — 


The  one  I  have  is  made  of  deal  wood,  painted  inside 
yellow,  the  square  hole  in  tlie  top  is  glazed  with  orange  gloss, 
the  round  ones  in  front  are  covered  with  black  silk  sleeves, 
with  a  piece  of  clastic  tape  for  the  wrists,  the  sleeves  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  hang  down  over  the  holes.  The  back 
I  have  covered  with  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico ;  in 
the  bottom  1  have  a  tin  tray  to  catch  slops,  and  at  the  back 
a  small  tin  cistern,  with  stop-cock,  for  water. 

The  dimensions  given  I  find  very  convenient  for  all  the 
bottles  and  measures  necessary  for  manipulation. 

  Stereogram. 

graduated  backgrounds. 
Sin,— I  see  a  good  deal  about  backgrounds  with  light 
centre.  I  would  recommend  the  following :— Take  un- 
bleached calico,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  stretch  ou  a 
frame  ;  take  whitening,  mix  with  size,  and  simmer  over  the 
fire ;  apply  this  to  the  centre  of  the  stretched  calico,  or 
other  material,  with  a  large  brush  ;  this  will  give  an  intense 
white ;  soften  this  gradually  into  a  dark  blue,  or  some  other 
colour  that  will  give  a  medium  tint.  On  proceeding  to  take 
a  portrait  (on  a  sun-shiny  day),  get  some  one  to  hold  a 


large  looking-glass  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  and  to 
reflect  them  back  ou  the  white  part  of  the  I lackground  be- 
hind the  head  of  the  sitter.  The  glass  must  be  held  some- 
where behind  the  camera,  sufficiently  to  the  right  or  left,  so 
that  the  reflected  light  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
sitter.  The  darker  part  of  the  background,  on  the  side 
which  the  light  from  tbe  gloss  passes,  will  be  something 
lighter,  but  with  a  little  judgment  thia  can  be  turned  to 
advantage.  The  looking-glass  must  be  kept  gently  in 
motion  ;  if  a  square  one,  move  it  in  a  circular  direction.  If 
this  be  nicely  managed,  a  graduated  light  can  lie  thrown  in 
behind  the  head  of  the  portrait— a  light  of  any  intensity, 
falling  off  iu  an  imperceptible'  gradation,  giving  a  fine 
artistic  effect. — Truly  yours,  K.  W. 

Croydon. 

PRINTING  FROM  A  CRACKED  NKiSATIVK.— TRANSFER 
VARNISH. 

Sir,— In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  PucrtxiitAi'iiic  Nkwh  *' 
your  correspondent  wants  to  know  how  to  print  without 
showing  the  crack.  I  have  found  the  following  perfectly 
successful  when  the  negative  is  not  broken  iu  two  parts  : — 
carefully  clean  the  varnished  side,  then  pour  over  Archer's 
transferring  varnish,  dry  by  the  fire,  and  put  tho  negative  iu 
cold  water ;  in  a  short  time  the  film  will  float  oil'  the  broken 
glass  in  the  water ;  do  not  touch  it  with  tho  warm  fingers',  as 
it  is  apt  to  contract  slightly  ;  take  another  plate  of  glass,  the 
same  size  as  the  broken  one,  and  put  it  in  the  water  under 
the  floating  film,  gradually  raise  the  plate  to  the  surface,  and 
the  negative  on  it ;  let  it  drain ;  put  it  in  a  pressure  frame 
with  a  few  folds  of  blotting  paper,  to  press  out  any  remain- 
ing water,  and  the  negative  will  be  as  perfect  as  before  broken 
if  nicely  done.  Wc  liave  several  that  have  been  constantly 
printed  for  four  years  past.  Archer'*  transfer  varnish  is 
made  by  dissolving  some  pure  gutta  porcha  iu  benzole;  it 
must  be  made  rather  thick,  and  should  be  applied  to  a 
wanned  negative  i instead  of  warming  the  solution  as  before 
recommended,  as  the  latter  method  renders  the  varnish  use- 
less after  a  few  applications.  If  you  think  the  above  worth 
a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  my  brother  photog 
are  welcome  to  what  has  been  of  great  value  to  me. — 1 
truly,    II.  I).  Francis. 

TIIK  INK  PROCESS. 

Sm, — Iu  vol.  i.  p.  15"»  of  your  valuable  journal,  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M'C'raw  ri*jiectiiig  the  Ink  Process  of  Mr.  Perry, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  asks  the  question  whether 
there  are  any  patents  affecting  this  process.  In  reply,  allow 
me  to  inform  him  that  Mr.  Perry's  patent  now  in  force  was 
taken  out  early  in  185G,  and  tliat  under  its  protection  I  took 
some  hundreds  of  pictures,  at  least  twelve  months  l>efore  M. 
Sella  made  any  communication  on  the  subject. 

The  specification  of  the  patent  in  question  was  published 
in  a  contemporary — I  think,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
since,  the  same  journal,  iu  fact,  in  which  I  claimed  the  dis- 
covery on  behalf  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  therefore  1  am  surprised 
it  should  have  escaped  Mr.  M'Craw's  observation.—!  um, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  J.  Shaki*. 

1>H,  Old  Bond-street. 

VARNtin  FOR  KKGATIVF.fi. 

Sir— As  I  see  a  good  liard  varnish  id  much  required,  I 
think  the  following  woidd  answer  very  well  :— 

Ak-uhul    -i 

^  opal         ■•■      ...      ...      ...      ...  li 

Camphor   20 

The  copal,  finely  pounded,  should  be  added  to  the  alcohol, 
with  the  camphor  and  mastic  previously  dissolved ;  let  it 
remain  three  days  in  a  warm  place,  shaking  occasionally. 
It  requires  the  plate  to  be  wanned,  and  dries  so  hard  that 
I  the  finger-nail  scarcely  marks  it.  II.  C.  J. 

UWe  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  prints,  and  shall  be 
1  of  further  particulars.] 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

TE8TINO  A  I.KN8FOH  Sl'H DHll  it.  .AbKRKITION. — An  Optician. 

l'oint  the  camera  at  a  very  Final),  bright  object,  such  as  Ihe 
imago  of  tlie  sun  reflected  from  a  convex  %\ti*i  surface,  ami  rvI 
il  into  pro]*er  focus.  Now  move  the  lens  to  mid  fro  in  order 
to  throw  the  vi»ual  image  on  the  ground  ;J:i--;  alternately 
within  an<l  without  the  focus;  the  bright  point  will  expand  into 
a  luminous  disc,  and  if  it  shows  a  lirmer  margin  iciihin  than  at 
an  equal  distance  trit&out  the  focus,  it  is  under  corrected  for 
spherical  aberration,  and  slightly  over  corrected  for  colour,  u 
all  photographic  tetU63  should  Ik>.  If  any  colour  be  visible, 
it  shonld  Ik?  merely  a  slight  fringe  of  blue  within  the  focus,  or 
red  without. 

Tuf  Alabastrine  PttOCEss.-  If.  AVi.'A.  Our  correspon- 
dent ha*s  drawn  our  attention  to  tho  following  formula  for  the 
above  process  recently  communicated  by  ''J.  II.  R."  to 
another  journal : — Take  a  picture  in  the  usual  way,  and  after 
fixing,  lay  it  in  a  dish  containing  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain 
there  about,  three  minutes;  then  take  it  out,  and  wash  with 
cold  water,  drain  a  fhort  time,  and  plac?  on  a  levelling  stand; 
now  pour  on  tho  ^-developing  solution,  combed  of- 


l>i 

Puturaic.l  lu.hilioii  of  |-cr.tit..r:uV  of  uurcury 
hydrochloric  arid. 

Protoiulphiitc  of  iron  

Nitrate  of  potass* 


1  outlet, 
li  minims. 


...  to 
...  12 
..  * 


Alcohol   }  drachm 

icflrst  application  of  llu-  hjIuI ion  the  picture  will  alines!  dis- 
ir,  and  then  gradually  liecotiic  more  aud  more  developed, 
t  remain  in  this  position  until  you  have  gained  Uie  desired 


_  I  it  remain  in  this  position  until  you 
eileet.which  will  t-ilte  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes;  then 
thoroughly  wit  h  water,  and  dry  by  the  fire.  Our  correspondent 
hoc  sent  us  a  very  Inautiful  specimen  of  his  success  with  this 
process,  and,  we  must  say,  it  equals  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  kind.  He  advises  not  to  u>c  "a  spirit  varnish,  as  that 
turns  the  picture  into  slate  colour.  Amber  undehloroform  varnish 
answers  admirably.  The  pid tire  must  not  be  barked  up  with 
black  varnish,  but  black  velvet,  or  another  glass  blackened. 
Our  correspondent  also  states,  that  he  has  found  an  advantage 
in  dl-wolviug  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  film  is  not  so 
likely  to  peel  off. 

Thickenino  Positives  wrm  Oht/>bii>k  op  Mrbctst. — 
A  Uarntr.  Tlie  ]>lan  which  you  ask  for  is  one  which  was 
recommended  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte.  He  pro- 
posed to  |K>ur  over  the  picture  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  periiiloride  of  mercury  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  t-ix  of  water.  Allow  it  to  remain  until  whitened,  and  then 
wash  well,  and  pour  over  the  plate  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, about  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  By  this  means  a  dense 
yellow  negative  is  produced. 

Yellow  Hottlks.— //.  M.  T.  Several  of  the  chemicals  used 
in  photography  should  lie  kept  away  from  the  light.  AVe  had 
bottlet  made  some  years  ago  which  were  flashed  with  a  dark 
orange  colour,  and  in  these  the  silver  bath,  collodion,  acoto- 
nitrate  of  silver,  Ac,  were  kept.  They  have  since  given  us 
every  satisfaction,  and  we  can  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 
At  that  time  the  bottles  had  to  be  made  on  pur|iose;  but  at 
present  there  is  hardly  a  photographic  warehouse  of  any  note 
i.i  which  they  are  not  kept.  Of  course  our  readers  will  be  well 
aware  that  the  dark  purple  bottles  in  which  druggists  are  in 
tho  liabit  of  keeping  substances  on  which  light  exerts  a  delete- 
rious action,  are  worse  thau  useless,  as  they  are  apt  to  mislead. 
Light  alone  u  obstructed,  whilst  the  actinic  rays  pass  freely 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Olk  eorrespondrnts  will  fn 
teller*,  from  "A  <'orre» 


•  "A  I 


nun  to  rirn 


with  tii*  lullials  only. 

"A  Novice,"  JLc,  Ac., 


are  so  frequent,  thai  difficulties  may  arise  hi  identifying  the  proper  answer* 
V.  y.^We  hot*  lo  bo  able.  In  iui  early  rnunlwr,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
wmc  impoi  taut  particulars  <m  tlie  point  to  which  oar  correspondent  alludes. 
A  Nkw  Si'b«(  iarr.«.  —The  objection  to  single  lenses  for  photographic  purposes 
comparative  slowness.     We  have,  however,  taken  excellent 
» in  the  aununcr  In  a  few  seconds,  by  means  of  a  siugle  leaf  3|-lnchcs 
In  fir.ua.  ami  {  In  diameter,  with  a  J-inch  »lup  in  front.    Your  other  query 
has  it-cetitly  been  answered. 
It  W.  F. — W  e  prefer  Mrrouacopk  transparencies  taken  oo  the  ground  aide  of 
tlie  glass  pliitc   No  change  should  take  place  for  a  minute  or  two  wbcu  the 
developing  and  silver  notations  are  mixed,  if  they  are  mute  with  pure 
chemicals,  and  mixed  in  a  perfectly  clem  vessel,  and  kept  la  the  dark.  Try 
the  coltoulo-albtiracn  ptuutaa. 
Urn-,  mm  k  *xt>  Aw.vTtrn.— We  have  the  article  ready,  but  want  of  space 


To  siK  iik  wore  definitely  than  Il.is 

acid;  that  will  iii..jt  likely  rcrocly 

'  of  inquiries  in  the  hope*  tj 
subject.    This  we  hoi*  io  give 


X.  V.  Z.—  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  mnke  of  slimi. 

our  nilverlininr  pn,^  \  whs  re  3ilimuiu<iiicul«  of  some  of  the  best « 

we  hare  ever  used  are  to  be  found. 

would  be  unf  iir  t<>  oilier  maker*. 
II.  M.    Add  a  few  drogu  of  gla.ii!  acetic 

the  fault. 

It,  — We  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  i 
obtaining  aoiile  hut>uil 
shortly. 

A  0oN>i  \vr  ltr.xncc  — A  doable  convex  achromatic  lens  of  Jj-inrhcs  dia- 
meter and  li  Indu  s  fuetn  w  ill  n'>t  properly  cover  a  Held  more  than  t)  in:  b  t- » 
square.  To  cover  1.'  ludiea  >>uare  it  should  be  Isuiehei  focus,  an. I  .J  in 
diameter. 

A  Tyro.  11  ui  iioi  — 'Hie  reason  of  the  present  »Uiwnc*«  is  nil  acfotmt  of  :he  lig at 
nul  being  an  god  us  in  the  summer;  and,  also,  lieeauv:  your  n».uw  are  t.«j 
col  l  ami  damp  The  term  filu  is  applied  to  the  layer  of  collodion  which  is 
on  the  ula";  It  is  used  InducrtmlnMcly  whether  before  or  after  f 
In  the  bath,  or  after  living.  Uo  not  pour  the  developln 
much  on  one  spot :  let  it  gently  flow  over  tbo  plate  with  a  v 
lion.    Your  former  Inter  did  not  resell  us, 

Amonrc — U  grain*  of  imtlde  of  potassium  to  the  whole  ijuantilv 
The  fault  of  brome-llke  markings  doe*  not  aeeui  lo  be  iohMihsI  to  any  |ioi- 
tlculftr  make  of  pafa-r.    We  h.trdly  ttude*r-*la:.d  ) our  l.i  ■  1  i|uesliun. 

r.  H  —  1.  More  api>Ii.  able  lo  positives.  2.  Uelatlne,  l?s  grains;  ilintHhsl  w«trr, 
H  cKinre* ;  alMolute  alcohol.    nunera,  made  suirldenlly  hot  to  keep  lnpii.l. 

F.  Vikcest. —  1.  Very  dllMeult.  as  there  Is  a  great  tendeni y  to  f..ir.  1.  Il' 
you  do  not  object  lo  Hie  reddleh  eol.mr.  the  toiihigr  ti^lli  ma)  K-  di-i*a.-ej 
with.    X  Try  a  .10  grain  lialh.  and  tune  11  slightly  warm. 

A  NriritK,- 1.  A  twin  lens  stereoscopic  camera  has  Uie  advwntage  of  taking 
Hie  two  pictures  simultaneously.  ?.  Wec.umot  give  yon  more  information 
than  can  lie  found  in  <nir  ha«-k  nnmbera. 

W.  li,  Ll.isai  «..H  —  1.  Instantaneous  pliotography  depends  mnr-  on  the  ll»bl 
and  lens  than  upon  the  collodion.  2.  We  tnleiid  lohare  iu  perfivl  an  iiulea  to 
each  volume  of  the  '■  PHoTooltai-iric  Nl«i"  at  possible. 

IIii  kh  —  Trv  the  pilntinc  procesj  given  In  vol,  i.  p.  Hi;;  and  the  Holes  on  It 
at  \oL  L  p.  H  I. 

P.  .1.,  ami  tj.  A.  M.— We  do  nnt  know  wheilicr  the  patent  for  the  photon u  n 
merely  for  the  lantiTii,  or  for  Uie  cnmpoaiiinn,  or  for  the  procesa  of  tJUViu.r 
portraits  by  it  at  night.  And  therefore  we  cannot  say  whether  it  would 
an  Infringement  If  you  were  lo  use  any  of  the  composition*  we  have  previ- 
ously given.  In  a  lantern  of  your  own  contriving.  Perhaps  some  ton  e- 
•pondcnl  will  favour  us  with  information  on  this  jioliit. 

J,  I.  I\— 1.  Several  wiika  if  kept  from  a  strong  light.  2.  About  an  hour: 
the  length  of  time  the  bath  will  keep  depends  upon  how  hard  you  work  it. 
Home  operators  make  a  fresh  lwth  every  day,  others  use  one  for  some  week.-. 
Tlie  tiuaiiltly  given  will  aerve'for  about  SO  prinla  8  x  la  Tlie  print 
received  is  very  good,  and  speaks  well  for  future  success.  A  trifle  lonper 
slay  In  tlie  gold  bath  would  nave  removed  the  reddish  tinge.  S.  We  ilo  nul 
think  Ihe  prints  need  be  printed  *o  very  rnndi  ilivjier  tlion  the  de.-irrsl 
colour:  bnt  exverleni*  will  tell  you  boiler  than  we  coin.  4.  It  is  not  *-» 
Inaiiapr-a'.ile.  The  gold  does  not  last  so  long,  and  the  prluts  ore  very  liable 
to  fade, 

J.  1 — We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  a  description  of  your  lettable  tent  if 

you  will  favour  us  with  it. 
J.  P.  Wiijios  _ We  are  much  obliged  for  your  formula  for  the  vornUh. 

you  kludly  favour  us  with  Uie  address  of  the  house  where  tlie  article  i 

tinned  may  In-  obtained ? 
Alb.  <  Vil, — flcs'  paper  in  the  present  nniuhcr. 

Dun.  Knix  We  will  endeavour  to  remedy  such  an  iuconvenlraca  oscmrrina; 

again:  now,  however,  we  cannot  do  anylhln,'. 
E.  M.  — I.  See  answer  above.    2  Yea.    1'erov.lde  of  Inm  is  the  same  tluu,<  a* 

rust  of  Iron. 
K  I. — Add  more  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  bath. 
Tr.riUTHIoxtc-  Try  the  alabastrine  process. 

A  Novick.  —  1.  Tli?  recovery  of  silver  from  an  old  Ixth  and  Its  subsequent 
conversion  Into  nitrate,  are  not  easy  of  |ierfonnaiiee  by  persons  unaccustomed 
to  chemUal  o;erallon«.  To  audi  we  should  recommend  the  plan  of  sdliuj 
the  reduced  metallic  silver  and  purposing  fresh  nitrate.  The  loss  i 
tradesman's  profit  will  be  less  than  the  loss  of  manipn-'alion.  2.  llsnj  Ibrre 
or  four  |ienny-ple<>es  In  a  Jug  of  the  mJiiIk.ii  by  mean.*  of  cop,s  r  wue.  It 
neesl  not  \v  done  In  the  dark.    See  nor  directions  at  p.  Htl. 

A  Novies  AJTB  Si  nsi  oiaut.  — Your  gla-s-rooui  has  too  much  wood  about  tbe 
sides  and  roof ;  it  is,  in  fart,  only  a  wooden  room  vvitli  a  Urjc  window.  Try 
a  southern  aspect  in  your  particular  ease. 

Old  Hvro.— We  are  inach  obliged  for  having  our  attention  calUsI  to  tlie 
aubjes't;  it  slioll  be  attended  to.  Add  sheets  of  clean  tucLaluV  rlne  to  I'.i^ 
tdd  hypo,  lutli,  il  will  prwipttalc  the  silver. 

J,  U.— See  the  remarks  mi  Ihe  subject  in  this  number. 

3.  I).  S.-Sce  answer  to  Lcrcbour,  p.  ICS,  To  take  Landscapes  with  a  portrait 
lens,  put  a  sauall  slop  in  front  of  tlie  float  gta».  It  will  not  do  so  well, 
however,  a_-  a  single  lens. 

II.  S.  I.— Vow  ideas  are  excellent,  and  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  In  giving 
thctn  tlie  poblirity  of  our  rsdnmns.  They  will  prove  Invaluable  lo  smalt  ur-. 
They,  however,  arrived  loo  late  for  the  present  number. 

A  .sl'iuu'HUieii. — We  have  attended  to  the  agency  matter,  and  shall  be  v»rv 
pleased  to  forward  the  view*  of  your  society  ill  any  way  in  our  pjwer  WIS! 
yon  scud  us  the  name  of  Ihe  secretary. 

Communications  declined  witli  thanks  :~C  8.  W  J  8  - T.  P.— T.  11  — 

Antlcritlc.-t'Taiik.-W.  X  St.  J— A  Subscriber. 

Tlie  information  required  by  the  follow  ing  corresjionslents  Is  either  such  ma  we 
are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  live  "  Photo 
iiEAruic  News  "-J.  C.  li.  W.— W.  K.  W.-IL  C.  J.-J.  W.-U  F.— 
Mg.  O.  NO  , -J.  Morel.  -  A.  T.- Nitrate. -Koscoe.-  J.  T.  8.— Amateur.  —  A 
Sutstaiber.-Novlce— X.  Y.  Z.-J.  J.  J.— James  — F.  W.  W.-Ttpo.— 
No.  10. 

I>  Ttrr: — J.  T  — T.  niuTctt.— An  Amateur — \.  B»OW  X  WHIL  ft  KM, 
-J.  C.  S— <;.  F.  B.-A  Foreigner  -W.  II  W.-fi.  T.  T.-V 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  USES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
While  every  clay  brings  forth  an  alteration,  and  every  now 
and  then  an  improvement,  in  the  various  photographic  pro- 
cesses, and  photography,  artistically  viewed,  is  continually 
approaching  perfection,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  notice 
the  neglect  with  which  that  portion  of  the  art,  which  may 
ultimately  turn  out  to  be  really  the  most  useful  part  of  it, 
has  been  treated. 

We  now  and  then  hear  of  a  photographic  copy  having 
been  made  of  a  bank  note,  by  way  of  curiosity,  or  a  fac- 
simile  taken  of  gome  ancient  manuscript  or  some  such  object ; 
even  of  a  photographic  copy  of  a  deed  having  been  accepted 
in  court  of  law  as  legal  evidence ;  but  the  only  step  hitherto 
made  towards  applying  the  art  to  the  general  purposes  of 
everyday  life  appears  to  be  the  reduction  in  size,  by  photo- 
graphy, of  large  maps  to  a  smaller  scale. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  first  com- 
mercial application  of  the  art  should  have  been  this,  as  an 
obvious. objection  preaenta  itself  on  the  surface;  namely  — 
that  in  reducing  the  size  of  an  ordinary  printed  map,  we 
reduce  the  size  of  the  lettering  also :  so  that  to  make  a  map, 
containing  the  required  fulness  of  detail,  of  a  portable  size, 
the  named  of  the  various  place*  must  be  so  far  diminished 
in  magnitude,  as  to  cause  the  eearcher  after  the  required  city 
or  mountain  to  inquire  with  Pope,  11  Why  has  not  man  a 
microscopic  eye  ?  " 

This  obj'i-ction,  however,  is  not  insuperable.  Should  it 
ever  become,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  a 
general  practice  to  publish  reduced  portable  maps,  of  such  a 
Rize  that  an  ordinary  pocket  volume  may  contain  an  atlas  of 
sufficient  fulness,  why  should  not'  a  magnifying  glass  of 
adequate  power  aecompanv  each  volume,  and  form,  in  fact, 
an  essential  part  of  it?  The  two  together  can  bo  made  so 
as  to  be  quite  portable.  Every  wearer  of  spectacles  does  in 
fact  carry  a  magnifier  to  enable  him  to  read  that  which 
without  it  would  be  unreadable;  and  why  should  we  not 
moquifu  the  spectacle* .' 

But,  passing  by  this,  which  is  only  oue  end  to  which  pho- 
tography may_be  applied,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
more  ordinary  things  of  daily  use.  In  many  businesses  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  accurate  patterns  of  the  articles  dealt 
in.  To  have  these  patterns  engraved  and  printed  would 
amount  in  some  case*,  where  the  article  is  low  priced,  and 
intricato  in  design,  to  more  money  than  it  would  ba  worth 
while  to  expend.  Take,  for  example,  designs  in  lace,  em- 
broidery, and  similar  things.  Intricacy  in  pattern  ia  no 
•  difficulty  to  the  photographer  than  simplicity,  and 
I  iu  thb  description  of  goods  might  find  it  anawer 
purpose  to  prepare  illustrated  catalogues  of  their 
patterns  for  transmission  to  customers. 

Gentlemen  in  the  country  could  select  for  themselves, 
as  easily  as  they  could  examine  a  book,  the  kind  of 
piano-forte  or  side-board  they  require  from  their  musical 
instrument  makers  or  upholsterers. 

The  utility  of  such  catalogues  to  exporters  to  the  Colonies 
or  foreign  countries,  is  obvious  at  once  ;  in  fact,  the  above 
propositions  have  already  been  ndopted  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural implements  by  some  of  tho  most  eminent  manu- 
facturers of  those  articles. 

In  taking  the  outlines  of  coasts,  tho  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  land-marks  ncctwary  to  be  observed  in  entering 
harboura,  representations  of  the  form  of  lighthouses,  beacons, 
Sec,  photography  may  be  made  a  readily  available  means  of 


contributing  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  where 
shipping  is  concerned. 

To  the  architect  and  railway  engineer,  an  ea*y  and  ami- 
i  iu-  in.,  le  of  information  as  to  the  pi  gn  ol  his  workl  i* 
here  given  him. 

The  merit  of  first  employing  photography  for  this  purpose 
is  believed  to  be  doc  to  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
who  by  this  means  got  hia  information  of  the  progress  of 
the  bridge  of  Kiew. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  late  accidental  fall  of  some  portion 
of  the  works  on  a  railway  in  progress  of  construction,  the 
contractor,  who  was  obliged  to  set  to  work  at  once  to  repair 
the  damage,  took  the  precaution,  before  he  commenced 
operations,  of  having  photographic  representations  of 
the  state  of  the  ruins  taken.  Iu  tho  law-suit,  which  in 
all  probability  will  result,  what  other  evidence  will  supply 
the  place  of  these  truthful  representations?  How  much 
clearer  will  the  matter  bo  made  to  the  jury  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  infallible  records  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  damaged  works,  than  by  the  contradictory  evidence 
of  a  dozen  persons,  all  of  whom  most  likely  have  a  biaa 
ono  way  or  the  other. 

Useful,  however,  as  these  applications  may  be,  they  are 
limited  compared  with  the  wider  field  presented  to  us  when 
we  descend  to  humbler  pursuits.  In  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
business,  all  the  writing  and  book-keeping  required  therein 
conduces  nothing  to  profit  ;  in  fact,  is  in  itself  as  much  a 
loss  as  the  friction  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  the  working 
of  machinery,  but  which  absorbs  and  wastes  so  much  of  the 
actual  motive  power. 

Cannot  something,  then,  be  done  by  this  art  to  lighten  the 
laliours  of  the  merchants',  tradesmen's,  and  bankers'  clerks? 
Why  might  not  accounts  current  and  similar  documents 
be  copied  photographically?  Why  should  not  the 
merchant,  who  sends  out  his  duplicate  letters,  invoices, 
Sec,  &c,  by  different  ships,  copy  the  original  by 
photographic  means,  and  make  the  sun  do  for  him,  with 
unfailing  accuracy,  that  which  at  present  has  to  bo  done 
either  at  the  expense  of  much  clerk's  time,  with  risk  of  error, 
or  by  the  very  inferior  means,  compared  to  photography, 
of  tho  copying  press,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  anything 
but  unbound  and  loose  sheets  ?  Wills,  settlements,  deeds, 
conveyances,  and  other  important  legal  documents,  ought 
always  to  have  photographic  fac-similes  taken ;  reduced,  if 
wished,  to  a  microscopic  minuteness,  and  duplicate  copies 
printed  and  lodged  in  separate  places  of  safeguard,  to 
mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the  serious  inconveniences  and  loss, 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  extinction,  by  fire  or  other- 
wise, of  the  original  document.  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
examples  as  to  the  kind  of  document*  to  be  copied.  This 
advantages  of  a  method,  accurate  as  the  copying  press,  and 
as  legible  as  ordinary  writing,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Might  it  not  also  be  satisfactory,  in  these  days  of  "  cooked 
accounts,"  to  shareholders  and  others,  to  have  placed  in  their 
hands,  not  merely  a  printed  copy  of  balance  sheets,  &c,  but 
their  fixed  dtadotr,  with  the  auditor*'  signatures,  just  as  they 
stand  in  the  original  document  itself  ? 

And  supposing,  as  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  will 
soon  bo  the  case,  that  these  enpies  can,  when  a  number  is 
required,  be  produced  with  almost  equal  cheapness  to  a 
printed  or  lithographed  copy,  will  not  they  bs  so  infinitely 
superior  in  every  other  respect  as  to  admit  of  no  i 
as  to  their  desirability? 
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They  can,  by  Mr.  Talbot's  recent  discovery,  be  even  taken 
direct  on  to  a  copper  or  steel  plate,  and  from  that  printed 
in  the  ordinary  press,  removing  thereby  any  objection  on 
the  score  of  slowness  of  production. 

No  donbt  objections  can  be  made  to  these  propositions ; 
but  objections  have  invariably  been  made  to  any  improvement. 
When  the  electric  telegraph  was  first  introduced,  few  people 
believed  that  it  would  become  so  generally  useful  as  it 
has  since  been ;  and  when  once  public  attention  is  fairly 
fixed  upon  the  ordinary  commercial  uses  of  photography, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  that  art  can  be  made  as 
beneficial  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  as  electricity  has 
now  proved  itself  to  be.  Very  shortly  after  the  first  electric 
telegraph  was  brought  into  operation,  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  proposed  to  a  leading  joint  stock  bank  in 
London,  having  branches,  where  he  was  then  employed,  to 
connect  those  branches  with  the  head  office  by  means  of 
telegraphic  wires,  lie  was,  of  course,  laughed  at  as  a 
visionary;  but  a  firm,  who  do  not  bear,  in  commercial 
circles,  the  character  of  visionaries,  have  since  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  connect  their  two  establishments  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  town  by  means  of  over-liouse  wires,  and,  according 
to  their  own  report,  liavo  found  their  account  in  doing  so. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  appear  to  many  commercial  men 
useless  or  impracticable  to  operate  in  the  way  proposed  with 
accounts  and  documents  with  which  they  arc  daily  concerned. 
If  the  foregoing  propositions  prove  to  be  of  a  useless  or  im  ■ 
practicable  character,  they  will  never  be  carried  out ;  but  if 
not,  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  photography,  and  an  ex- 
tended field  to  those  engaged  in  its  practices,  which  cannot 
fail  to  bo  beneficial  alike  to  them,  and  to  every  person 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world. 


DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS  ON  PAPER. 

BY  M.  CORB1S. 

FThk  following  paper  was  communicated  by  M.  Corbin  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society,  and  a  committee  appointed, 
consisting  of  Mil.  Bayard,  Alfred  Coulon,  Paul  Gaillard, 
and  Gabriel  de  Rumine,  to  inquire  into  its  merits.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society. — Er>.] 
Last  year  I  made  known  the  results  of  my  experiments 
with  dry  collodioniscd  paper.  I  stated,  that  to  obtain 
collodionised  paper,  giving  proofs  as  pure  as  the  collodion 
on  glass,  it  was  necessary  so  to  operate  that  the  collodion 
should  form  a  completely  independent  film  —  the  paper 
simply  serving  as  a  base  of  support,  the  collodion  alone  con- 
taining the  image.  I  added,  that  a  dry  collodioniscd  paper, 
fulfilling  these  conditions,  might  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner 

Iodised  collodion  is  poured  on  a  glass  plate ;  then  nitrated, 
and  deprived  of  its  sensibility  by  washing  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  gelatinised  paper ;  and 
finally  covered  with  a  preservative  film,  and  suspended  until 
dry.  The  paper  might  be  preserved  indefinitely.  It  was 
sensitised  at  the  moment  of  using  it  or  some  days  previously. 

I  saw  tliat  the  nature  of  the  preservative  film  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  process.  I  made  my 
first  essays  with  gelatine.  I  poured  on  the  paper,  covered 
with  collodion,  a  dry  solution  of  gelatine,  and  left  it  to  dry. 
To  use  the  paper,  I  laid  it  on  a  very  weak  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  (2  to  8  liarts  of  nitrate  to  10(H)  of  water): 
I  washed  it,,  applied  it  on  a  glass,  and  exposed  it,  wet 
as  it  was,  in  the  camera;  I  developed  with  gallic  aeid 
strengthened  with  aeeto-nitrate  of  silver.  I  obtained,  in 
this  way,  sufficiently  good  results,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  met  with  many  failures.  The  quantity  of  gelatine  widen 
remains  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  proof.  Now,  this  quantity  depends  on  the  greater 
or  hi*  rapidity  with  which  the  gelatine  film  solidifies,  and 
in  consequence  on  the  exterior  temperature.  From  this 
es}ierially  arises  the  inconstancy  of  the  results.  Beyond 
this,  it  often  happens,  that  the  collodion  is  penetrated  by  the 


gelatine  in  an  uueven  manner,  which  occasions  spots  in  the 
proofs. 

I  have  attempted  to  employ  my  sensitised  paper  in  a  dry 
state — that  is  to  say,  to  suffer  it  to  dry  after  being  serai  tinea, 
and,  in  this  condition,  to  expose  it  in  the  camera ;  but  the 
proofs  obtained  in  this  way  were  very  feeble  on  development, 
and  the  whites  rapidly  disappeared. 

I  then  employed  albumen,  in  lieu  of  gelatine,  in  the  sams 
manner.  The  slieet  being  dry,  I  sensitised  it :  washed,  and 
exposed  it  in  a  humid  state  in  the  camera.  The  proofe  I 
obtained  on  developing  were  gray  in  colour,  and  without 
vigour,  and  the  whites  faded  away.  In  a  dry  state  I 
obtained  even  worse  results. 

Why  does  the  albumenised  collodion  process,  which  stie- 
cee<ls  so  well  on  glass,  not  answer  when  the  collodion  rests  on 
paper  V  This  fact  arises  from  different  causes.  The  paper, 
being  permeable,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  albumen,  and  an 
insufficient  quantity  remains  between  the  particles  of  collo- 
dion to  preserve  their  photogenic  properties.  Besides,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the  collodion  lying  on  paper  may,  in 
drying,  undergo  a  diminution  of  temperature,  and  the  con- 
sequent contraction  be  greater  than  if  it  dried  on  the  glass 
on  which  it  was  poured ;  it  participates  also  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  contraction 
which  collodion  undergoes  in  drying  which  deprives  it  of  its 
photogenic  properties,  and  winch  it  is  sought  to  obviate  by 
interposing  albumen  between  its  particles. 

1  mixed  a  volume  of  honey  syrup  with  the  albumen,  nud 
the  inconveniences  enumerated  above  disappeared.  The 
albumen,  brought  by  this  means  to  a  syrup- like  consistency, 
was  no  longer  so  easily  absorbed  by  the  paper ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence also  of  its  possessing  less  fluidity,  a  larger  pro- 
portion remained  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion ;  also,  the 
nouey  prevented  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  paper: 
although  it  did  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  enough  to 
be  placed  in  a  portfolio,  and  to  undergo  the  unavoidable 
friction  without  alteration;  still  it  preserved  a  certain 
humidity,  which  much  diminished  the  contraction  of  the 
collodion.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of  the 
honey,  the  sensitising  liquid  penetrates  more  ea&ily  in  the 
collodion. 

A  paper  thus  prepared  yielded  very  fine  proofs,  ou  the 
condition  of  not  allowing  it  to  dry  between  the  sensitising 
and  the  development.  If  it  were  employed  in  a  dry  state, 
it  gave  only  proofs  which  were  gray  and  without  vigour.  . 

 I  tried  to  modify  this  process  so  as  to 

allow  of  the  paper  being  used  in  a  dry  state.  I  covered  the 
paper,  which  1  had  prepared  with  the  honey  and  albumen 
mixture,  with  a  second  preservative  film,  in  this  wisa  :— I 
allowed  it  to  dry,  and  then  laid  it  on  a  gelatine  bath,  and 
dried  it  anew.  In  this  way  I  obtained  a  paper  which  could 
be  very  well  employed  in  a  dry  state,  and  which  yielded  me 
a  certain  number  of  fine  proofs:  but  this  gelatinising  com- 
plicated the  process,  and  the  gelatine  film,  which  ought  to 
be  very  thick,  is  difficult  to  apply,  so  that  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  method  of  simplifying  it.  The  at- 
tempt to  replace  this  film  of  gelatine  by  albumen  was  a 
failure. 

After  numerous  essays,  I  found  a  process  entirely  satis- 
factory, dependent  on  the  preparation  of  a  new  collodion.  I 
remarked,  that  the  old  red  collodions,  containing  five 
iodine— gave,  when  used  in  the  albumenised  collo- 
dion process,  more  vigorous  proofs  than  those  wliich  n 
new  and  colourless  collodion  would  have  given  under  the 
Kuino  circumstances.  Starting  from  that,  I  prepared  a  col- 
lodion in  which  I  substituted  for  the  iodides  hitherto  placed 
in  them  pure  iodine,  and  I  prepared  with  this  collodion  n 
dry  collodioniscd  paper  with  the  honey  and  albumen  pre- 
servative film,  following  the  method  already  pointed  out. 

By  employing  this  paper  in  a  humid  state,  I  procured 
proofs  much  more  striking  in  their  contrasts  of  the  blacks 
and  whites  than  those  I  obtained  with  a  pose  of  equal 
length  with  the  first  paper :  and  in  employing  it  in  a  dry 
state,  the  proofs  which,  with  the  first  paper,  were  wanting 
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in  vigour,  were  found,  after  a  feeble  pose,  very  fine  and 
harmonious ;  the  whites  preserved  themselves  perfectly 
during  the  whole  process  of  developiug. 

Such  is  the  process  which  I  have  employed,  with  unvarying 
success,  for  a  year  past.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
preservative  liquid  which  gave  rae  better  results  than  the 
mixture  of  honey  and  albumen.  The  albumen  employed 
alone  gives,  even  with  the  iodised  collodion,  only  pale 
proofs,  developing  themselves  with  difficulty.  I  saw  that 
other  syrups,  leas  clear,  might  bo  substituted  for  the  honey 
syrup— such  as  those  of  sugar  and  glucose.  I  have  used  the 
la'ter,  which  is  cheaper. 

Other  substances  may  certainly  bo  substituted  for  the 
albumen,  such  as  gelatine,  caseine,  &c.  mixed  with  syrups  or 
otherwise  ;  but  it  will  probably  bs  found  that  no  ail  vantage 
will  arise  from  their  use,  which  will  likewise  be  less  easy 
than  albumen. 


OR.  A.  WEIXEK. 

5  covered  with  a  solution  containing 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES. 

BY 

Whrx  a  piece  of  glass 

the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  traces 
are  made  upon  it  by  any  hard  body,  it  is  known  that 
they  become  visible  shortly  afterwards  by  the  sal t  being  pre- 
cipitated upon  them.  Berzelius,  who  mentions  this  test  in 
his  Elements  of  Chemistry,  states  that  WoUaston  proposed 
to  make  use  of  this  fact  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  magnesia 
in  solution,  which  has  Bince  been  frequently  adopted. 
According  to  Berrelius,  the  cause  of  this  property  is  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  |>robably  from  the  glass  being  covered 
with  microscopic  crystals,  the  facets  of  which  take  a  different 
position  on  the  traces  for  some  reason  which  is  not  easily 
explained.  More  recently.  Professor  Liebig  has  alluded  to 
this  subject  in  his  Vegetable  Physiology.  These  effects  are 
referred  by  him  to  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  of  the 
various  particles  which  com]  wee  the  liquid,  which  is  destroyed 
whenever  a  dynamical  action  is  created  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  the  foeble  attractions,  or  the  inertia  of  the 
molecules  in  solution.  He  ascribes  to  the  same  cause  the 
Midden  solidification,  upon  being  agitated,  of  water  which 
has  remained  liquid  when  below  the  freezing  jioint ;  the 
precipitation  of  a  mixture  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid  ;  also 
tho  detonation  of  fulminating  powdor  from  the  contact  of  any 
solid  body. 

Neither  of  these  eminent  observers  mentions  having  sub- 
mitted these  traces  to  microscopic  observation,  although  tliat 
is  the  only  manner  to  test  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
BtTselius.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  is  my  intention  to 
describe  some  observations  I  have  made,  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  influence  of  molecular  action  on  the  precipitation  of 
aali  nc  bodies,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  double  phosphate ; 
and  to  show  that  a  similar  influence  is  exerted  over  bodies 
in  a  gaseous  state,  and  in  a  state  of  vapow,  and  afterwards 
to  point  out  some  phenomena  hitherto  unexplained,  such  as 
the  fixation  of  the  mercurial  vapours  in  the  daguerreotype, 
for  instance,  which  evidently  depends  upon  a  like  cause, 
In  order  to  obtain  the  double  phosphate,  I  have  generally 
used  a  solution  containing  about  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  with  about  three  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water.  I  have  preferred  this  mixture  because 
the  ingredients  are  more  easily  procured,  and  are  less  acted 
upon  by  the  atmosphere  than  the  phosphate  of  ammonia. 
Tho  magnesia  solution  was  generally  a  few  grains  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  to  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  above.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  first  mixture  is  poured  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  to  this  are  added  a  few  drops  of  the  magnesia  in 
solution ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  hi  a  few 
minutes  the  surface  of  the  liquid  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
film,  and  on  the  glaas  appear  minute  shining  crystals,  but 
if,  before  those  crystals  have  time  to  form,  any  solid  substance, 
as  a  glass-rod  or  an  empty  pen,  for  instance,  is  passed  over 


the  glass  through  the  liquid,  the  course  it  follows  becomes 
visible  shortly  afterwards.     The  images  which  are  thus 
formed  are  double,  and  may  be  termed  the  upper  and  lower 
images.     I  will  first  describe  the  upper  images.  .They 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  itself,  when  the  film 
would  otherwise  have  been  formed.   They  are  seen  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  tho  pen  through  the  liquid, 
whereas  the  lower  ones  only  become  apparent  a  few  momenta 
after.   Being  formed  on  a  moveable  surface,  they  are  not 
perfect  representations  of  the  traces  that  have  been  made, 
and  are  changed  and  distorted  by  any  movement  of  the 
liquid,    When  the  solution  of  salt  is  weak  they  frequently 
disappear  in  a  few  moments  after  their  formation,  and  are 
re-dnsolved  in  the  liquid ;  when  the  liquid  is  more  concen- 
trated, they  likewise  di&npjiear,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
tlic  film  on  the  surface.    The  production  of  these  images 
appears  to  be  independent  of  tho  chemical  nature  of  the  body 
used  for  tracing.   They  may  be  obtained  independently  of 
the  lower  ones,  by  drawing  a  thread  gently  over  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  without  its  coming  in  contact  with  tho  surface 
of  the  glass.    The  lower  images  are  formed  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  glass,  under  the  upper  ones.    A  few  seconds  after  the 
tracing  has  been  made  upon  the  glass,  they  begin  to  appear, 
and  gradual ly  become  more  distinct.    The  space  of  time 
which  elapses  before  their  appearance  depends  upon  the 
streugth  of  the  solution.    When  it  is  strong  they  appear 
quickly,  and  when  weak  they  take  several  minutes  before 
they  are  visible.    To  cause  the  formation  of  any  images,  tho 
tracing  must  always  be  made  after  the  mixture  of  the  two 
solutions ;  under  no  other  circumstances  have  I  been  able  to 
create  them.    Thus,  when  the  tracing  is  made  on  a  perfectly 
dry  glass,  or  on  one  slightly  wet,  and  then  immediately 
covered  with  the  solution,  no  image  will  bo  created.  This 
is  likewise  the  case  when  we  make  traces  in  either  the 
magnesian  or  the  phosphate  solution  before  their  mixture 
together.    The  passage  of  any  solid  substance  in  the  proper 
solutiou,  on  glass,  will  cause  the  formation  of  a  deposit. 
Wood,  glass,  slate,  and  other  similar  substances,  all  have 
equal  jrowcr  in  this  respect,  but  metallic  substances  are  less 
active. 

{To  bt  continued.) 


ON  CASE  IN  E  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

nv  p.  c.  utcnocuow. 
To  prepare  soluble  cascine,  add  about  15  drops  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  (diluted  in  one  ounce  of  water)  to  a  quart  of 
skimmed  mitt. ;  let  it  stand  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Collect  on 
a  filter  tho  precipitate,  which  is  coagulated  caseine ;  wash  it 
three  or  four  times  with  pure  water,  and  mix  it  with  newly- 
precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  acid  will  soon  be 
saturated,  and  the  caseine  dissolve  in  water ;  then  filter  the 
solution,  and  evaporate  carefully  to  the  consistence  of  syrup 
(or  to  dryness,  if  you  want  to  keep  it),  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  caseine  possesses  all  the  chemical  properties  of  albumen, 
and  is  isomeric  with  it. 

As  a  substitute  for  albumen,  in  photographic  preparations, 
I  have  found  the  following  advantages  :— 

1.  It  does  not  desiccate  so  completely  as  albumeu ;  is  con- 
sequently less  liable  to  scale,  or  to  split,  and  can  support  a 
larger  proportion  of  iodide  without  fear  of  crystallisation. 

2.  It  coagulates  less  strongly,  and  gives  a  film  less  tena- 
cious, and  more  porous ;  hence,  proofs  arc  more  harmonious, 
and  prejxiratione  much  more  sensitive  than  those  of  albumen. 
They  are  not,  however,  as  rapid  as  collodion  ;  but,  by  adding 
to  the  caseine  some  of  those  substances  which  give  more 
sensitiveness  to  albumen  (honey  or  soluble  starch),  I  have 
obtained  a  good  negative  (in  operating  with  the  dry  film)  in 
75  seconds,  tho  collodion  requiring  one  minute. 

3.  It  is  excessively  fluid,  easily  Altered,  and  always  free 
from  those  mucous  threads  which  form  in  albumen. 

It  is  also  a  very  good  varnish  for  collodion  negatives,  and 
can  be  used  to  prepare  positive  paper.  Until  now  I  have 
not  been  able  to  coagulate  evenly  the  caseine  on  glass,  having 
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obtained  every  time  a  film  full  of  marbling  lines,  like  those 
which  take  place  on  a  collodion  film  sensitised  with  a  too  weak 
silver  bath,  or  which  does  not  contain  enough  pyroxyline. 
I  think  to  overcome  Boon  that  difficulty. 

By  uniting  caaeine  with  albumen,  1  have  obtained  perfect 
proofs  as  harmonious  as  those  on  collodion,  and  in  a  time  of 
exposure  twice  more  rapid  than  ou  albumen. 

The  formula  were— 

A. 

.Solutiwiof  c.i«:iii*,ri<tli:i:U.isalUini»n   3  fluid  ounce* 

Albumen  (from  ducU'egjr.-)   2    do.  do. 

C  Pure  water   \  drueliitt*. 

Crystallised  honiy   5'J  grains 

Soluble  starch  !5  do. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  40  do. 

Bromide  of  ammonium   10  do. 

Tincture  of  iodine  (new)    i>  druus. 


of  J, 


R. 

Rain  water   

Xltrate  of  silver  (crystallised) 
titrate  of  zinc  (fused) 
Acetic  acid      ...      ...  ... 


.   i  fluid  ounces. 
125  grain*. 
..  70  do. 

1}  fluid  drhm. 


I  quart. 

II  fluid  drhm. 
70  griiini. 

15  grains. 


Rain  water   

Acetic  acid   

Gallic  acid   

Pyrogallic  acid   

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at  4  per  cent.,  in  water,  added 
to  Xh'i  developer  in  very  small  quantities  when  required. 

Tho  operations  were  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  for 
albumen. 

In  the  collodio-albumen  process  of  M.  Taupenot,  the  above 
formula)  arc  the  best  I  everfouud  for  sensitiveness  of  the  pre- 
paration, cleanliness  and  beauty  of  the  proofs,  never  causing 
any  blistering  or  rising  of  the  him.  The  process  is  therefore 
a  sure  one,  provided  the  collodion  is  not  very  tenacious  and 
contractible.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  any  other.  The  caseino  can  also  be  employed  ahne  for 
dry  collodion :  ho  e,  again,  it  is  very  superior  to  albumen, 
gelatine,  or  incta-gelatinc.  The  caseine  solution  must  be 
very  fluid,  so  as  to  filter  easily  through  paper.  The  modus 
operandi  is  absolutely  the  eamo  as  for  those  processes :— Wash 
the  sensitised  collodion  film  ;  lot  drain  a  few  seconds ;  pour 
upon  it  the  caseine ;  let  dry ;  expose ;  develop. 

The  preparation  of  pure  dry  soluble  caseine  is  not  very 
ea*y  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with  chemical  prepara- 
tions; but  I  believe  it  will  hereafter  be  found  in  any  place 
where  photographic  chemicals  are  sold. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  MILITARY 
PURPOSES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spiller,  a  gentleman  whose  name 
must  be  familiar  to  all  photographers,  and  whose  experi- 
ittental  skill  and  rare  scientific  acquirements  have  acquired 
for  him  the  honourable  pos^  of  photographer  to  tho  Royal 
Military  Repository,  Woolwich,  for  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  scries  of  photographs  illustrative  of  a  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction  given  to  tho  non-oommia>ioiied 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  photographic  album, 
lately  transmitted  to  the  War  Office,  includes  a  number  of 
illustrations,  in  a  complete  series,  of  the  successive  operations 
gone  through  in  working  heavy  ordnance  ;  such  as  the  serving 
of  guns,  mounting  and  dismounting,  the  use  of  sheers,  gyns, 
and  cranes,  for  raising,  lowering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
the  ponderous  mosses  of  iron  which  constitute  the  bfi  and  08 
pounders  of  the  present  day.  The  several  processes  of  em- 
Larking  and  landing  guns,  and  the  mode  of  adapting  the 
tackle  for  these  purposes ;  together  with  the  construction  of  the 
heavy  gun  raft,  represented  in  four  different  stages,  are 
clearly  shown ;  these,  together  with  some  of  the  various 
forma  of  military  bridges,  constitute  the  principal  objects 
which  have,  during  tho  past  summer,  been  brought  within  the 
of  photogt.iphy. 


Considered  as  photographs  merely, 
the  very  highest  order,  many  of  them 
of  a  picturesque  back-ground  of  fine  fol 
with  water,  has  in  no  small  degree  cont 
effect ;  while,  in  a  military  point  of 


these  pictures  are  of 
liave  the  advantage 
Age,  which,  combined 
ributed  to  the  general 


view,  it  cannot  be 

doubted  that  much  value  will  be  attached  to  the  accuracy  of 
detail ;  fitch,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  plate  34  of  the 
new  pattern  triangle  gyn :  which  proves  that,  on  account  of 
their  fidelity,  photographs  must  eventually  supersede  even  the 
most  carefully -executed  drawings.  As  an  uid  to  instruction 
at  the  Royal  Military  Repository,  photography  must  be  re- 
garded or  of  the  highest  value  :  serving,  indeed,  the  same 
purposo  he  the  diagram  to  the  lecturer. 


Critical  Jlotius. 
— ♦ — 

Stenographic  Illustration*  of  Comjmiiiee  Photography. 
By  J.  Elliott. 
We  have,  on  several  occasions  recently,  animadverted  upon  a 
department  of  compositive  photography,  which  we  thought 
called  for  a  remonstrance  on  our  part.     Since  then  we  have 
pushed  our  inquiries  further  on  the  subject,  and  have  made 
it  a  special  point  to  watch  the  progress  or  retrogression 
which  nii^ht  be  perceptible.    Wc  have  before  us  an  almost 
complete  history  of  the  art  in  a  series  of  the  chief  stereo- 
scopic slides  which  have  been  published  up  to  the  parent 
time.    Amongst  them  we  have,  what  wc  believe  to  be,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  and  this  decidedly  is  of  the 
class  spoken  of  in  our  twelfth  number  as  being  sentimental, 
&c.  Then  follows  the  serial  of  "  My  First,"  "  Due  loo  Many," 
"  Five  weeks  after  Marriage,"  "  Broken  Vows,"  &c.  kc. 
These  arc  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  the  mention  of 
their  titles,  and  our  opinion  of  them  has  long  6ince  lxsen 
recorded  in  these  pages.    It  is,  however,  but  fuir  to  mention, 
that  those  just  enumerated  arc  among  the  very  first  attempt* 
in  this  branch,  and  as  such,  although  thev  bear  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  want  of  thorough  artistic  Ekiil,  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  no  little  credit  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
composer ;  this,  in  fact,  we  have  ever  been  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge in  all  our  notices.     Taking,  then,  the  new  subject* 
which  have  been  more  recently  published,  we  can  still  see 
traces  of  the  imperfections  which  m  a  bo  evident  in  tlie  earlier 
productions;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vance in  iugenuity,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  tho  power* 
of  arrangement    For  instance,  a  new  slide  of  a  wedding  is 
much  more  naturally  and  yet  elaborately  grouped ;  and, 
instead  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  we  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  elaborate 
furniture  of  a  Roman  Catholic  altar,  which  gives  greater 
facilities  to  the  compositive  talent  of  the  arranger.  Still  it 
is  but  a  transposition  of  tlie  original  idea ;  and  a  wedding  is  a 
wedding,  whether  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  Catholic 
priest  or  Protestant  clergyman.  '•  The  Orphan's  Dream"  is 
well  grouped,  and  the  representation  of  the  floating  dream  is 
most  iugenious ;  but  yet  there  is  scarcely  that  amount  of  poetic 
feeling  in  the  rendering  which  we  should  like  to  see.     It  is 
too  ambitious  an  effort,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  can 
scarcely  be  touched  by  photography.       Homeless  and 
Friendless,"  a  slide  not  yet  publisned,  is  well  worked  out  as 
fa«  ss  the  placing  of  the  figure  goes,  but  the  falling  snow  has 
a  painful,  dazzling  effect,  and  tho  fallen  snow  is  decidedly 
woolly.    "  The  Fairy  "  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  ambitious 
effort  than  any  of  the  preceding.     It  is  the  figure  of  a 
female  floating  in  mid  air,  and  behind  whom  is  a  background 
of  stars.     The  pose  of  tho  figure  is  easy  and  graceful,  but 
the  astronomical  background  is  rather  out  of  place.  We 
have  puzzled  oifr  brains  to  find  out  in  what  exact  constella- 
tion tiic  brilliant  group  of  stars  which  adorn  this  picture  is 
to  be  found.    They  have  evidently  been  stuck  on  by  a  non- 
astronomical  photographer,  while,  unfortunately,  the  «A-y 
has  a  series  of  wrinkles,  more  suggestive  of  a  stretched  sheet 
than  of  the  fair  canopy  overhead.  These  last  mentioned  are, 
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in  our  opinion,  the  least  successful  of  the  new  aeries ;  but 
while  wo  say  this,  we  would  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  u]*on  the  earlier  and  more  crude 
attempt*  in  this  department,  and  iu  them  there  ia  hope  for 
Hill  greater  success. 

"The  Reception  and  Profession  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy," 
illustrated  in  two  elides,  are  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
announcement  that  they  "  have  been  prepared  with  every 
regard  to  correctness  of  detail " — the  artist  acknowledging 
his  thanks  to  those  who  assisted  him  in  the  composition,  in- 
cluding ua  venerable  ecclesiastic,  and  an  archbishop's  lay 
secretary."  Tlie  arrangement  ia  very  effective.  The  series, 
including  '-The  Money-lender,"  "The  'inventory,"  and 
"  The  Sacking  of  tlio  Jew's  House,"  are  very  decufed  step 
in  advance  of  any  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  rwpectively  treated  is  very  interesting;  and, 
judging  from  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome — such  as 
the  impossibility,  we  had  almost  said,  of  getting  so  many  figures 
to  be  steady  while  the  picture  is  being  taken — the  ideas  are  very 
well  carried  out.  It  is  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  which 
so  mars  the  cflVct  of  these  compositions ;  for,  short  as  the 
tune  may  be  in  which  the  negative  ia  taken,  it  is  sufficiently 
toug  to  cause  the  models  to  become  rigid  and  expressionless. 
Hence,  in  the  series  entitled  "  The  Sacking  of  tho  Jew's 
House,"  though  the  grouping  and  arrangement  arc  almost 
faultless,  yet  tliere  is  an  apparent  want  of  earnestness  of 
expression  on  the  faces  of  the  priucipal  characters. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  hostile  spirit.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  we  mark  a  gradual 
and  decided  progress  in  this  department ;  and  the  faults 
pointed  out,  are  not  so  much  those  of  the  composer  as  that 
they  are  inherent  in  this  branch  of  photography :  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  photographers 
take  au  interest  in  elevating  rather  than  degrading  our 
favourite  art. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  A RCH ITKCTU KAL  PH01OURAPHI0 
ASSOCIATION. 

Thr  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  association  opened  on 
Friday  last — the  "  private  view  "  being  held  on  the  previous 
evening — the  attendance  on  that  occasion  was  uot  large,  and 
the  show  of  pictures,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  was  below 
that  of  last  year.  Indeed  wo  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise,  for  if  tho  association  has  merely  for  its  object  the 
illustralious  of  architecture,  and  monuments  to  bo  found  here 
and  there,  it  must  be  limited  in  it*  scope ;  and  no  better  proof 
of  this  can  be  given  than  the  present  collection.  In  it  there 
is  scarcely  a  picture  which  the  regular  visitor  to  photographic 
exhibition"  ha*  not  seen  attempted  somo  time  or  other. 

A*  yet  tho  0/  ^ociation  is  but  an  experiment,  and  it  remains 
to  1*  seen  whether  repetition*,  or  even  new  architectural 
subjects,  arc  of  suflleienl  interest  to  the  majority  of  visitors  to 
sustain  it  in  existence. 

Macphcran  lias  illustrated  Rome  ia  one  hundred  and  twenty 
views.  Cimetta,  Venice  in  thirty-three  views.  Melhuisb, 
London  ia  two  views.  Robertson  and  Beato,  Cairo,  in  thirty- 
one  views.  Lousodn,  Spain  in  twonty  views.  Lowndes,  Cocke, 
Frith,  Beit  ford  and  Cade,  in  England,  and  Bald  us,  Paris,  are  also 
contributors  with  several  other  minor  artists.  Among  whom 
our  readers  will  be  as  much  astonished  as  we  were  to  tind  the 
absence  of  Fen  ton ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  there  are  very 
tew  who  will  not  remember  with  pleasure  such  choice  tq^'imorw 
of  architectural  photography  as  his  "Galilee  Porch,  Ely  Cathe- 
dral," "the  West  Porch  of  York  Minister,"  and  pictures  of  that 
class. 

Tliere  is  something  novel  in  the  mode  of  the  arrangement  of 
llto  collection.  There  are  no  glazed  pictures ;  the  photographs  are 
mounted  ou  plain  cardboard,  after  which  they  ore  nailed  to  the 
wails,  and  then  a  length  of  bending  is  laid  along,  and  every  set 
of  four  pictures  is  enclosed  when  convenient.  By  this  means  a 
xTcat  deal  of  space  is  saved. 

"We  were  much  gratified  to  toe  that  tho  managers  liad  availed 
themselves  of  the  hints  wo  throw  out  in  a  former  number  with 
regard  to  the  priidng  of  pictures,  which  gave  so  much  offence 
last  year.  The  manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  priced  this 
year" is  by  a  series  of  numbers;  each  picture  ha*  a  numerical 


value  varying  from  6  to  16,  and  any  person  who  pays  his  sub- 
scription is  entitled  to  as  many  picture*,  of  which  the  total  nume- 
rical value  shall  not  exceed  fifty.  This  system,  it  is  thought,  will 
obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  felt  last  year. 
The  mode  of  placing  all  the  work  of  each  artist  together,  is  one 
which  has  many  advantages  to  the  visitor,  and  which  has  been 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  other  exhibitions  in  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News." 

In  noticing  tho  pictures,  the  arrangement  enables  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  the  works  of  one  artist ;  Borne,  as  we  before  stated, 
is  illustrated  by  Macpherson,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  views. 
In  this  number  there  is  nioro  diversity  in  the  negatives,  and 
more  inequality  in  the  printing  than  we  ever  noticed  before  in 
one  artist's  productions;  and  not  only  does  this  inequality  occur 
iu  subjects  of  different  classes,  such  as  architecture  and  land- 
scape, but  al?o  in  subjects  which  ought  to  have  been  treated 
alike.  There  is,  besides,  ou  the  average,  a  groat  want  of  half- 
tone in  those  pictures ;  tho  blacks  and  whites  ore  too  intense 
oven  when  the  picture  is  only  moderately  printed.  In  some 
iustauecs,  owing  apparently  to  the  inferiority  of  the  lens,  tbero 
Ls  a  violation  of  all  received  notions  of  gravitation,  and  cer- 
tainly a  great  want  of  that  which  we  aro  always  led  to  expect  in 
architectural  drawing*— mathematical  precmon;  while,  ou  the 
whole,  these  pictures  lack  that  brilliancy  which  we  liave  Ken  in 
other  pictures  of  this  city. 

No.  1.  "  Temple  of  the  Sibvl,  Tivoli,  wen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ravine."  is  a  vigorous  picture,  in  which  there  is  a 
nice  definition  of  light  and  shade,  with  here  and  there  a  good 
deal  of  detail.  Tho  picture  of  the  "  Teinplo  of  the  Sybil  seen 
from  the  Bridgo  "  (2),  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  one  just  named, 
there  is  scarcely  any  half  tone,  and  an  almost  eutire  alsseme 
of  perspective  effect.  "The  view  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas  ' 
(3),  "Temple  of  Win  and  tho  Fountain"  (•'>),  "Column?  of 
the  Forum  of  Nerva  "  (It),  "Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths"  (11), 
arc  all  printed  too  darkly,  and  thus  prevent  anything  like  a 
minuteness  of  detnil  "Easter  Benedictions  at  St.  Peter's" 
(7),  has  all  the  characteristics  of  instantaneous  photographs  of 
crowds,  confusion  and  indistinctness.  "  Interior  in  the  Vatican," 
styled  the  Philosopher's  Hall  (H),  is  as  hod  an  attempt  at  an 
interior  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Interiors  arc  at  all  times 
difficult  cnbjects,  as  most  photographers  know,  and  therefore 
they  should  never  be  attempted  unless  the  artist  has  full  tonG- 
dence  in  his  power*.  In  "The  Marc  of  the  Column  in  tho 
Forum  of  Trajan"  (12),  we  have  a  striking  instatuo  of  Hie 
violation  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  above  alluded  to.  Wo 
are  only  allowed  to  *ee  the  base  of  the  column,  and  so  we  can 
form  no  correct  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
column.  But  it  strikes  us  as  being  several  degrees  greater 
than  that  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  which  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  "The  Tomb  of  Cecilia 
Mctclla,  with  a  distant  view  of  Rome  "  (13),  is  a  subject  in  w  hich 
there  is  room  for  a  great  display  of  detail  and  half  tone,  but  tho 
artist  has  evidently  failed  to  catch  or  treat  it  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  iu  which  wo  aro  accustomed  to  see  similar  subjects 
treated.  "The  Castle  and  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the 
Vatican  in  the  distance"  (11),  is  a  curious  picture,  as  iu  it  wo 
sec  combined  many  of  the  faults  of  the  whole  series,  but  more 
especially  inequality.  The  bridge  and  water,  with  the  distant 
view  of  tho  Vatican,  are  printed  extremely  light,  while  the  castln 
is  very  dark.  "The  Statue  of  Moses"  (16),  and  the  "Equestrian 
Bronse  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius"  (17),  have  many  good  points 
about  them,  but  as  specimeus  of  statue  copying  they  are  far 
below  what  wo  have  seen.  "  targe  view  of  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct "  (19),  has  many  faults ;  tho  ruins  are  given  with 
great  distinct  new  and  clearness,  while  tho  foreground  is 
black  and  indistinct,  and  tho  back  ground  is  not  perceptible. 
"View  over  Rome  from  the  Jauiculuni ''  (21),  is  far  inferior  to 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  photoglyph  of  a  similar  view  of  Paris. 
"  Forum  Romanuiu,  general  view "  (22),  is  much  less  brilliant 
and  vigorous  than  tho  same  subject  treated  by  au  exhibitor  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  society.  "  The  Church  of  Sun 
Bernardino,  Perugia"  (25),  "Cathedral  of  Orvieto"  (2C),  are 
two  of  the  most  successful  in  the  series,  more  especially  the 
latter,  in  which  we  ore  enabled  to  trace  with  the  ^reate't 
minuteness  the  whole  of  tho  architectural  detail,  and  inspect 
the  iKautifuJ  frescoes  with  which  the  front  of  this  building  is 
decorated.  "  A  Group  from  a  fresco  by  Luea  Signorelli,  at 
Orvieto"  (27),  is  much  inferior  to  the  tame  subject  as  treated  by 
Alinari  Brothers.  "  The  Garden  in  the  Vatican"  (44),  in  a  subject 
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well  calculated  for  a  good  picture,  as  thero  is  great  scope  for  show- 
ing to  perfection  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  but  in  this  instance  they 
are  rendered  in  black  mas**,  with  very  little  detail.  M'c  omit 
noticing  a  great  number  of  this  eerie*,  as  it  would  only  be  a 
repetition  of  the  faults  and  blemishes  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  We  may  just  mention  that  in  "  The  View  of  the  Aque- 
ducts— Atiua  "Claudia"  (87),  there  is  the  same  degree  of  uni- 
formity or  colour,  the  same  absence  of  light  and  shade,  the 
same  smudginess  and  sootiuess,  which  characterise  the  prints 
produced  by  the  celebrated  carbon  process,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Founrv.  \\'e  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the  two  arc  the 
wor-1."  Having  thus  impartially  noticed  this  series  and  pointed 
out  the  most  glaring  defect*,  we  would  state  that  we  do  not 
speak  with  any  bias  on  the  subjec  t  of  these  productions ;  the 
torching  are  our  honest  convictions  of  Uie  merit*  of  Mr. 
Macpherson's  pictures. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Wessons  on  Colouring  ^holographs. 

-  ♦— ■ 

coLorniNrt  positives  on  glass— (continued.) 

Imperfection*  and  Spot*. — The  first  colouring  in  now 
completed,  and  the  picture  is  ready  for  varnishing.  Before 
doing  this,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  a  point 
which,  perhaps,  ought  to  bo  looked  to  before  commencing 
to  colour — the  "  touching  out"  of  imperfections  and  spots. 
Where  these  mischievous  sprites  have  baffled  the  care  of 
the  operator,  lie  roust  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  oolorist. 
When,  however,  perfect  pictures  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
faulty  impressions  should  be,  for  the  credit  of  photography, 
unhesitatingly  destroyed.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  pictures  good  in  themselves,  and  of  which  no  other 
copy  can  be  obtained,  have  a  few  minor  defects  which  may 
be  remedied  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  pencil.  For  this  purpose 
water  colours  must  generally  be  used.  Black  spots  in  the 
background  or  draperies  may  easily  be  managed.  The 
colours  to  be  used  must  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  tone 
of  the  photograph  ;  but  a  little  Chinese  white,  naples  yellow, 
and  sepia  or  indian  ink,  mixed  to  the  proper  tint,  will 
generally  answer :  it  must  be  applied  on  the  tttint  of  a 
sable  pencil,  taking  cure  to  lay  on  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
required,  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  excrescence 
of  colour  ou  the  surface.  Spots  on  the  lights,  especially  on 
the  face,  are  more  difficult  to  manage;  they  must  be  carefully 
touched  with  Chinese,  white  modified  by  naples  yellow  to  suit 
the  tone  of  the  picture  :  this  should  be  tried  on  a  corner  of 
the  plate  first,  to  ascertain  that  the  mixture  perfectly 
harmonises  in  tone  with  the  photograph ;  if  this  be  the  caBe 
and  it  bo  skilfully  applied,  taking  especial  care  to  use  no 
more  than  just  covers  the  spot,  after  the  picture  is  coloured 
the  defect  will  be  scarcely  observable.  Cases  will  sometimes 
occur,  especially  in  portraits  of  children,  where  the  eyes 
have  moved,  or  are  not  perfectly  sharp.  This  may  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  water  colours.  The  pupil  may  be 
put  in  with  indian  ink,  and  the  outline  of  the  ins  carefully 
traced  with  the  same  much  diluted ;  the  marking  of  the 
eyelids  and  eyelashes  may  bo  strengthened  with  indian 
ink,  and  the  point  of  light  put  in  with  Chinese  white. 
Remember,  however,  that  without  some  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, and  some  little  skill  in  using  the  pencil,  uo  change  should 
be  attempted,  as  it  is  very  easy  by  one  false  touch  to  alter 
the  likeness  and  spoil  the  picture.  Remember,  also,  that 
the  free  use  of  water  colours  will  produce  a  coarse  effect, 
from  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  texture  and  surface  of 
the  glass  picture ;  that  their  use  is  only  permissible  to  remedy 
defects,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  dernier  restart. 

Varnishing. — All  defects  remedied  and  the  first  colouring 
completed,  the  picture  is  ready  for  varnishing.  The  use  of  a 
suitable  varnish  is  of  importance  both  as  regards  its  influence 
on  the  appearance  of  the  finished  picture,  and  the  surface  it 
presents  lor  the  second  c-olouring.  A  common  error  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishe*  for  photographs,  especially  for 
jiositive*,  is  giving  them  too  much  body.  Something 
than  the  means  of  spreading  an  even  layer  of  gum 


over  the  surface  of  the  picture  is  required,  whilst  that  is  all 
that  many  of  the  varnuthes  seem  intended  to  effect.  This 
will  certainly  sometimes  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  photo- 
graph, but  at  the  same  time  it  imparts  a  glazed,  vulgar 
effect  to  the  pictnre,  and  renders  the  subsequent  colouring 
difficult  and  comparatively  ineffective.  A  varnish  which 
affords  facilities  for  producing  the  most  Artistic  results  in  the 
finished  picture,  should  give  depth  and  transparency  to  the 
shadows,  without  appreciably  glazing  or  lowering  the  whites, 

"  a  surface  somewhat  "flat"  or 


which  it  should  leave  with 
dead.  By  this  means  the  greatest  depth  and  vigour  of 
which  the  picture  is  capable  is  secured,  together  with  a 
"biting"  surface  for  the  second  colouring,  on  which  any 
amount  of  brilliancy  may  be  obtained. 

We  offer  no  recipes  or  suggestions  for  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  as  we  think  that,  generally,  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer  to  make  his  own  varnishes  is  a 
great  mistake.  Much  more  judgment  and  experience  in  the 
selection  of  gums  and  resins,  and  their  solvent*,  than  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  in  tho  practice  of  most  photographers,  is 
requisite  to  ensure  success  in  varnish  making.  Most  amateur 
attempts  result  in  the  production  of  an  article  which,  by 
cracking,  blooming,  or  turning  yellow,  is  likely  eventually 
to  spoil  many  good  pictures,  and  nt  a  price  often  exceeding 
that  at  which  a  good  varnish  may  be  purchased. 

A  varnish  with  a  benzine  or  chloroform  solvent  generally 
gives  the  best  surface  for  the  second  colouring ;  a  spirit 
varnish,  unless  manufactured  expressly  for  positives,  in  mod 
cases  yields  a  surface  too  hard  and  glassy.  Spirit  varnishes 
always  require  heat  in  the  application,  or  they  dry  dull  and 
opaque.  Benzine  varnishes  dry  bright  and  transparent 
without  heat,  but  are  better  for  its  judicious  application  in 
damp  or  cold  weather.  Chloroform  varnishes  generally  dry 
rapidly  without  any  heat.  A  little  care  is  required  in  the 
application  of  all  varnishes,  the  same  as  in  coating  a  plate 
with  collodion,  to  secure  an  even  film,  free  from  waves  and 
unequal  patches,  and  to  prevent  a  return  wave  at  tho  bottom 
of  a  plate.  This  will  be  gained  very  easily  by  practice, 
and  observing  the  instructions  usually  given  by  the  makers 
on  the  label  of  each  bottle. 

Experience  and  observation  will  enable  the  colorist  to 
determine  beforehand  the  modification  of  each  colour,  as  ap- 
plied in  the  first  colouring,  which  the  varnishing  will  produce. 
As  a  rule,  reds,  yellows,  and  greens  are  the  least  affected, 
whilst  dark  browns,  some  blues,  violets,  *cc.,  are  almost 
destroyed  by  it,  and  are  l)cst  therefore  left  until  the  second 
colouring. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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oroawic  chemistry—  (continued). 

Experience  teaches  us  that  oxygen  may  unite,  either  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Now,  as  we  have  already  stated,  organic  bodies 
being  for  the  most  part  formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  certain  of  these 
bodies  are  modified,  and,  in  some  cases,  wliolly  destroyed,  by 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air. 

Fermentation— a  term  employed  by  chemists  to  indicate 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  which  «nimal  or  vegetable 
substances  undergo  under  certain  circumstances — is  also  one 
of  tho  causes  of  modification  or  destruction  of  organic 
matters.  Different  organic  substances  that  are  eminently 
decomposable,  and  are  employed  to  provoke  fermentation  in 
other  bodies,  are  known  as  ferments;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  beer,  a  little  yeast  causes  fermentation  in  the  whoL' 
mass ;  or  if  the  juice  of  grapes  be  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
it  begins  to  effervesce— it  loses  its  transparency ;  a  viscM 
scum  rises  to  the  surface ;  tho  taste  ia  changed— it  has  now 
a  vinous  taste,  and  may,  if  properly  managed,  be  converted 
into  wine.   During  the  process  of  fermentation  the 
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has  lost  a  part  of  its  carbon,  which  has  been  liberated  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  result  lias  been  the  formation 
of  alcohol.  This  liquor,  having  undergone  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, may  be  exposed  to  a  sustained  temperature  of 
about  75°,  when  another  change  takes  place.  It  loses  its 
transparency,  and  acquires  a  muddy  appearance.  Its  taste 
is  also  altered— it  has  become  sour ;  the  alcohol  has  changed 
into  vinegar.  This  »  called  the  acetous  fermentation.  By 
long  keeping,  this  vinegar  undergoes  another  metamorphosis. 
It  loses  both  its  acidity  and  transparency ;  it  gives  off  a 
putrid  smell ;  and  lias  reached  its  final  stage — putrefactive 
fermentation.  It  is  to  a  species  of  fermentation  of  gall-nuts 
crushed  in  water  that  photographers  are  indebted  for  gallic 
acid — the  tannic  acid  originally  contained  in  them  being 
converted  into  gallic  acid.  There  is  another  way  of  pre- 
paring this  acid,  but  we  will  not  refer  to  that  at  present. 

Contact  with  the  air  and  fermentation  are  not  the  only 
moans  of  decomposing  organic  substances.  Chemists  accom- 
plish this  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  merely  separating  one 
substance  from  the  other,  or  otherwise  reducing  it  to  its 
elements.  Chemists  are  not  merely  destructive,  however; 
by  their  knowledge  they  are  able,  with  the  aid  of  the  elements, 
to  reproduce  many  of  the  substaDces  we  find  in  animals  or 
vegetables. 

Organic  bodies  may  be  classed  in  three  categories — acids, 
bases,  or  indifferent  bodies. 

Organic  acids,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  very 
numerous.  Hitherto,  but  few  of  these  have  been  employed 
in  photography.  Among  these  may  be  included  acetic  acid, 
citric  acid,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  tartaric  acid. 
Very  many  of  these  bodies  possess  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus,  and  they  all  combine  with  bases  to  form  salts,  just  as 
the  mineral  acids  do,  from  which  they  differ  in  being  more 
complex  in  their  composition. 

The  organic  bases  have  also  been  termed  organic  alkalies 
or  alkaloids :  all  of  them  resemble  ammonia  in  their  proper- 
ties and  their  mode  of  combination.  These  bodies  can  unite 
with  acids  to  form  salts.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  very  solublo 
in  water ;  some  of  them,  however,  communicate  an  exceed- 
ingly bitter  taste  to  water.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
sohd,  and  are  capable  of  crystallising ;  a  few  of  them  only 
are  liquid.  Most  of  them  arc  medicines,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  powerful  poisons.  We  may  enumerate,  among 
others,  morphine  ana  narcotine,  which  are  the  alkalies  of 
opium ;  nicotine,  the  liquid  alkali  of  tobacco ;  strychnine 
and  bracine,  alkalies  of  the  nux  vomica,  &c. 

Among  the  indifferent  bodies  there  are  many  which  are 
employed  in  photography;  and,  foremost  among  them  we 
may  quote  pyroxyline,  cellulose  (paper),  gum,  sugars,  alcohol, 
r.  albumen,  gelatine v and  wax. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Adhesion,  Attraction  or,  (continued).  —  The  use 
of  the  numerous  cements  employed  by  photographers 
to  mount  photographs  and  build  up  glass  dishes  and 
baths,  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  adhesion;  and  a 
little  reflection  on  the  very  varying  degrees  of  force  which  is 
exerted  by  the  same  cement  between  different  bodies  will 
show  how  this  attraction  varies  with  the  substances  exerting 
it.  Gum  Or  paste,  which  will  cement  paper,  will  not 
answer  for  glass,  as  this  requires  some  resinous  body.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  cement  should  always  be  used 
thin,  as  its  readier  adaptation  to  the  varying  changes  of 
temperature  prevents  that  destruction  of  the  cohesion  of  its 
own  particles  which  would  gradually  take  place  were  the 
,  to  be  used  thick.  Sometimes  the  force  of  adhesion 
the  cement  and  the  body  which  it  unites  is  greater 
the  actual  cohesion  of  the  particles  one  with  another 
of  that  body.  Thus  pieces  of  wood  which  have  beeu  glued 
together  aud  then  torn  asunder  will  frequently  not 


at  the  layer  of  glue,  but  at  a  fracture  in  the  wood  itself. 
Paper  photographs  may  be  easily  split  into  two  lamina?  by 
cementing  a  piece  of  linen  fabric  firmly  on  to  each  side,  and 
when  quite  dry  separating  them.  The  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  the  paper  one  with  another  being  leas  than  the 
adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the  paper,  the  latter  separates  into 
two  films,  which,  by  dissolving  the  cement  which  holds 
them  to  the  linen,  may  be  washed,  dried,  and  ironed. 

Affinity. — The  various  bodies  which  surround  us  arc 
all  formed  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  simple  substances 
or  elements  united  one  with  the  other  in  different  pro{)ortions 
by  certain  forces,  to  which  lias  been  given  the  name  of 
affinities. 

These  affinities  are  of  two  sorts.  One,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  molecules  of  bodies  adhere  together,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  affinity  of  aggregation,  or  attraction  of 
cohesion,  which  we  have  recently  described.  Tho  various 
degrees  of  this  affinity  govern  the  differences  which  are 
apparent  in  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  external  force.  When 
it  is  considerable,  the  substances  are  hard  and  solid  ;  when 
inconsiderable  they  are  liquid ;  and  when  this  force  is  still  more 
diminished,  they  become  gaseous.  These  three  states  of 
bodies — the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — arc  called  forms  of 
aggregati'in.  On  this  affinity  of  aggregation  depend  also 
the  regular  forms  which  are  assumed  by  certain  bodies  when 
they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state ;  this  is  known 
in  chemistry  by  the  term  crystallisation.  Hardness,  soft- 
ness, toughness,  brittleness,  kc,  are  equally  modifications  of 
this  form.  Its  powers  may  be  mechanically  overcome  by 
pulverisation  or  similar  operations,  and  chemically  by  the 
action  of  heat. 

The  other  kind  of  affinity  is  known  under  the  name  of 
affinity  of  composition,  or  chemical  affinity. 

It  is  only  exercised  in  compound  substances,  between  the 
simple  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed.  By  its  means 
two  bodies  arc  enabled  to  unite,  and  give  rise  to  a  third 
new  substance,  which  frequently  does  not  possess  a  single 
inherent  quality  of  the  substances  of  which  it  was  com- 
pounded. Thus  chlorine  and  silver  are  enabled,  by  means 
of  their  chemical  affinity,  to  unite  and  form  the  white 
powder,  chloride  of  silver. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  customary,  in  describing  the  two 
kinds  of  affinity,  to  call  the  first — that  of  aggregation— a 
force  exerted  between  homogeneous  substances ;  for  example, 
between  the  separate  molecules  of  chloride  of  silver:  whilst 
the  second— chemical  affinity— is  exerted  between  heteroge- 
neous substances ;  for  instance,  between  chlorine  and  silver. 

Chemical  affinity  w  modified  in  several  ways,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

1.  It  is  never  exerted  in  an  equal  degree  between  all 
bodies,  but  always  with  a  force  greater  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  Thus,  zinc  has  a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than 
silver  has ;  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  mixed  with  moist 
chloride  of  silver,  the  chlorine  will  leave  the  silver  and  go 
to  the  zinc — for  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity — forming 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state. 
This  modification  of  chemical  affinity  is  known  by  the  name 
of  elective  affinity,  because  a  substance  seems  always  to 
choose,  from  those  with  which  it  is  placed  in  contact,  the 
one  for  which  it  has  the  most  liking  or  affinity. 


THE  ENGLISH  WET  PAPER  PROCESS — (continued). 

Q.  How  is  the  photographic  image  taken  by  this  process 
developed  ? 

A.  About  a  third  of  solution  No.  2  (aceto-nitrate),  and 
two-thirds  of  solution  No.  8  (gallic  acid)  arc  combined,  and 
in  this  combination  the  proof  is  immersed.  From  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  ordinary  time  for 
developing  a  picture,  but  this  of  course  depends  on  r~ 
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htaucea,  and  the  operator  niuat  bo  guided  by  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  time  at  which  his  picture  is  fully 
developed. 

Q,  How  i?  the  process  of  fixing  conducted? 
A.  By  the  application  of  the  solution  No.  4  (hyposulphite 
of  soda). 

Q.  Explain  tlie  philosophy  of  this  process? 

Upon  a  sheet  of  piper  is  spread  a  concentrated 
solution  of  iodide  of  pota^ium  and  iolida  of  silver. 
The  paper,  having  baen  saturated  with  the  liquid,  ia 
dried.  It  is  then  plunged  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  the 
double  iodide  is  decomposed,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
being  dissolved,  and  the  iodide  of  silver  liberated,  go  that  it 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  gives  to  it  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  the  result  of  the  excessively  minute  moleculea 
which  unquestionably  contribute  to  tlie  perfection  of  the 
picture.  Tlie  paper  must  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
water,  in  order  to  insure  the  equalisation  of  the  desired 
effect.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  is  aUo  necessary ; 
and,  finally,  the  water  must  bvi  changed  frequently,  as  the 
pictures  would  otherwise  bu  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
particles  of  the  iodide  which  would  remain  in  the  bath  from 
previous  manipulations.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from 
the  bath  one  of  its  surfaces  ia  coated  with  iodide  of  silver, 
and  if  w  not  tensith-f.  If  over  this  coating  of  iodide  of 
silver  there  ia  spread  a  weak  Eolation  of  ni  trate  of  silver, 
the  surface  btexmex  sensitive  aud  in  ready  to  receive  the 
impression  of  light.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness  varies 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  L> 
easily  regulated  at  will. 

OTiiKu  rmjcLssKs  ox  rai'Ei:. 

<i.  Are  not  photographic  lepers  frequently  uied  wet  from 
the  bath  without  being  previously  dried  ? 

A.  In  the  wet  paper  tiroce-a,  the  paper  i»  mibmitted  to  the 
action  of  light  immediately  after  being  taken  from  the  aecto- 
nitrate  bath,  without  being  cither  washed  or  dried.  A  piece 
of  white  piper,  well  soaked  in  water,  is  spread  upon  the 
glass  fitted  to  the  frame  of  the  camera  ;  upon  thi;  the  pre- 
parcd  sheet  is  placed,  the  seufcitivc  side  upwards.  The 
paper,  which  is  placed  beneath,  r;u..t  be  free  from  spots  of 
irou  or  other  impurities.  It  ia  ako  necessary  to  mark  the 
side  of  the  glafs  which  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  and  to  keep  it  always  inclined  iu  that  direction  when 
the  papers  arc  applied  :  if  this  precaution  is  neglected,  the 
liqiud  collected  nt  the  bottom,  in  falling  over  the  prepared 
paper,  would  not  fail  to  produce  spots.  The  paper  thus 
applied  to  the  glass  will  remain  there  for  an  hour  without 
falling  off,  and  can  be  placed  within  that  time  iu  the  camera. 
The  results  of  thus  process,  however,  are  not,  in  mod  cases, 
so  good  as  by  the  dry  pro>  i*s. 

V.  How  are  pictures,  so  taken,  developed  ? 

A.  By  gallic  acid.  They  are  fixed  in  the  mual  way  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Q.  How  may  increased  rapidity  of  action  be  attained? 

A.  M.  Humbert  de  Molard  gives  the  following  plan  :— 
First  bath — 


DUtillcd  water  ... 
luithle  of  ammonium 


.'iOO  cmtinu'iic  enl**. 
'JO  ^r.uumfs. 


After  drying,  the  paper  is  floated  on  the  second  bath 
composed  of 


W  liter 
Nitrate  of 

Aretir  ariil 


silver 

*mc 


.'."')  rentim^f  re  cubes, 
t'i  gramme^." 
h  gramme-..* 
8  grain*. 


I'iipers  so  prepared  are  exceedingly  rapid  in  action.  For 
views,  an  fxj«*ure  of  one  or  two  seconds  is  amply  sufficient 
in  the  sunlight,  nud  five  or  fix  iu  the  shade ;  for  portraits, 
from  fifteen  seconds  to  one  miuiite.  The  picture  is  developed 
by  pasting  over  the  surface  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 


The  picture  must  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
water,  and  fixed  by  the  ordinary  process. 

DRY  ALBUMF.X  PKOCKftS. 

Q.  Ib  tlie  albumen  process  at  all  employed  by  photo- 
graphers upon  paper  ? 

A.  It  a.  The  process  consist*  in  replacing,  by  albumen 
or  white  of  egg,  the  liquid  in  which  is  dissolved  tlie  iodide 
and  bromide  of  potassium.  The  albumen  is  coagulated  on 
the  paper  by  a  bath  of  aceto-ni trate  of  silver,  which  renders 
the  surface  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  It  forms  a  very 
fine  surface  on  which  to  take  impressions — pewscssing  peculiar 
sharpness  of  outline  ami  delicacy  of  detail.  Soiiictiim-a 
waxed  paper  is  u^cd ;  sometimes  ordinary  paper.  Some 
photographers  immerse  the  paper  in  tlie  albumen  bath,  so  as 
to  cover  both  sides ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  only  float  it  on 
the  top  of  the  bath,  by  which  means  one  side  only  is  coated. 
There  arc  many  variations  in  the  methods  adopted,  some 
less  difficult  tliau  others,  but  all  being  in  the  main  principles 
the  same. 

Detail  the  ordinary  process  ? 

A .  The  albumen  w  ptvparedin  the  following  proportions:— 
To  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  add  15  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  3  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Each  ecK 
must  be  broken  sejiorately  into  a  shallow  cup,  and  the  yolk 
retained  iu  the  shell  aa  well  as  the  germ ;  then  poured  ioto 
a  ine.usure,  until  the  rvjuircd  quantity  of  albumen  is  ob- 
tained. Before  adding  the  iodide  of  bromine,  the  germ  of 
the  e-_,'gs  must  be  carefully  removed;  they  must  then  l>e 
slmkim  up  in  a  wide-mouth,  rather  large  bottle,  until  the 
bottle  U  filled  with  white  foam  ;  it  must  then  stand  eight 
or  twelve  hours  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  clear  albumen  can  then 
be  poured  off  into  a  bisin  or  plate ;  and  after  having  laid  » 
piece  of  paper  un  the  surface  in  order  to  remove  any  air 
bubble:',  the  pajKT  to  be  prepared— cither  waxed  or  other- 
wise may  be  applied ;  after  contact  for  about  live  minutes, 
the  paper  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  nlow,  regular  movement, 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  albumenwcd  side  of  the  paper 
may  afterwards  be  applied  to  the  aceto-nitrate  bath. 

Q.  How  ia  this  bath  prepared  ? 

A.  The  aceto-nitrate  bath  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  crystallised  acetic  acid. 

Q.  When  the  paper  is  prctwred  in  the  accto-nitrat*  bath, 
is  it  ready  for  iwe  ? 

A.  After  receiving  the  sensitive  coating  in  the  aceto- 
nitrate  bath,  the  prepared  paper  is  washed  in  pure  water, 
dried--;ia  in  other  process-..* — and  re&eryed  for  use.  Tha 
whole  of  the  Fub&cqueut  operations  are  identical  with  those 
which  have  already  been  described. 

(To  t>e  wiinwt.) 


Corrcsponbciuc. 


Tiir.  riioToc.rs. 

Dr.Ai:  Sin, —  The  information  you  ask  for  in  your  Notice* 
to  Correspondents,  p.  180,  with  reference  to  this  light  is  by.it 
allotted  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  printed  specification 
of  the  patent,  which  1  happen  to  have  by  mo. 

The  invention  u  diOTiUil  as  being  for  u  Improved  Appa- 
ratus to  be  ti.  -jd  for  Burning  Pyrotechnic  Compositions  or 
Preparation*  for  producing  Artificial  Lights  of  various 
colours ;"  and  the  specification  states  as  follows:  — 

'•My  invention  of  improved  apparatus  to  be  used  for 
burning  pyrotechnic  compositions  or  preparations,  relates 
to  a  means  of  burning  any  of  the  chemical  compounds  that 
am  usually  employed  for  producing  various  coloured  light* 
Mich  as  are  required  for  theatrical  perfonnauccs,  some  of 
w  hich  chemical  compounds  will,  however,  produce  light*  of 
such  a  quality  as  will  admit  of  their  being  used  for  photo- 
graphic pubises.  The  ordinary  mode  of  burning  these 
compounds  lor  theatrical  or  other  purposes  is,  to  place  them 
in  an  open  vc*.cl  in  which,  when  ignited,  they  are  allowed 
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to  bun  until  consumed.  While  burning,  the  composition 
trill  give  oat  a  briUiaut  bght,  the  colour  thereof  depending 
upon  the  particular  composition  that  is  employed.  During 
this  combustion  a  pungent  and  suffocating  vapour  or  gas  is 
evoked,  which,  when  the  composition  is  burned  in  close 
bandings,  is  very  annoying  and  disagreeable. 

-•  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  burn  these  compositions, 
and  obtain  the  light  therefrom,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent tie  noxious  vapours  or  gases  from  annoying  persons  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  apparatus." 

Then  after  detailing  at  length  how  he  effects  his  object — 
by  burning  the  composition  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  glass, 
with  s  current  of  air  passing  through  to  carry  off  the  gas, 
iht  inventor  claims  as  follows : — 

,;In  conclusion  I  claim,  as  the  invention  secured  to  inc  by 
letters  patent  as  aforesaid,  the  application  to  the  purposes 
above  mentioned  of  apparatus  such  as  that  hereinbefore 
dacribed,  sod  shown  in  the  drawing,  or  any  mere  modijica- 
lion  tkenof,  in  which  pyrotechnic  compositions  may  be 
buried  to  produce  various  coloured  lights,  and  the  gases  or 
vapours  evolved  therefrom  carried  on,  bo  as  not  to  annoy 
lirrtandfra." 

The  Queen's  Printers"  copy  of  the  specification  is  published 
tt  the  Great  S.-al  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings, 
UoHora. 

You  will  collect  from  this  that  the  patent  only  extends  to 
the  lantern. 

fth'x.mUk.  Thos.  W.  B.  Cook. 


parent  positives  for  the  stereoscope  may  be  taken  of  any 
required  size,  from  the  original  negative.  Jlicroscopic  posi- 
tives may  also  be  obtained  by  it,  by  increasing  tho  distance 
between  the  negative  and  the  lenses,  and  using  a  stop  of 
small  diameter.  In  this  cane,  sunlight  passing  through  the 
negative  is  desirable.  Winn  an  enlarged  negative  on  collo- 
dion is  desired,  and  the  positive  is  not  wanted  to  be  kept,  it 
is  better  to  take  a  positive  a  very  little  larger  titan  the 
original  negative,  and  enlarge  from  that,  as  it  saves  collodion, 
An  enlarged  negative  may  readily  be  taken  off  the 
glass  and  mounted  on  thin  papT,  which  may  be  afterwards 
waxed,  but  the  negative  must  bo  mounted  with  tho 
side  to  the  paper  as  it  was  to  the  glass. 

litigate.  Thomas  Baiikett. 


ENLARGED  PICTURES  FKOM  SMALL  NEGATIVES. 

PtAB  Sin,— Tor  taking  enlarged  collodion  positives  from  ! 
taail  negatives,  I  use  the  same  large  double- bodied  camera  ' 
as  for  taking  the  microscopic  objects.  It  should  have  several 
false  front*,  to  slide  into  the  grooves,  with  a  piece  cut  out 
exaatly  in  the  centre,  to  suit  different  sized  negatives.  This 
piece  should  be  cut  out  rather  smaller  than  the  negative,  and 
a  piece  of  thick  card-board,  having  the  portion  cut  out 
exactly  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  with  a  margin  about  an 
inch  wide,  should  be  glued  on  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  bed  for 
ii»  negative  ;  to  this  a  piece  of  card-board,  with  the  opening 
again  rather  smaller  than  the  negative,  should  be  hinged  at 
tU«  upper  part  by  a  piece  of  sheet  India  rubber,  so  as  to  full 
down  over  the  negative  and  keep  it  in  its  place,  it  may  be 
^-stoned  down  with  a  sharp  nail.   The  dark  slide  should 
iuro  a  nest  of  frames,  fitting  one  within  the  other,  to  suit 
different  sized  plat  is.    The-  focussing  glass  should  have  the 
sin  of  each  plate  marked  on  it  in  pencd,  and  measured  from 
a  common  centre.    The  doubles  combination  of  lenses,  with 
half  inch  stop,  should  be  screwed  into  the  inner  camera 
with  the  back  lens  towards  the  negative  to  be  copied.  The 
negative  must  be  placed  with  the  collodion  side  towards  it. 
The  inner  camera  must  then  bo  placed  in  such  a  position 
between  the  negative  and  focussing  glass  that  wiieu  the 
'liter  is  drawn  ont  to  give  the  d  -sired  eizo,  the  image  must 
1*  perfectly  sharp  and  cknr.    The  negative  must,  of  course, 
be  turned  towards  the  strongest  light,  but  not  towards  the 
mn,  it  shining.    I  have  never  found  it  nece32ary  to  use  a 
ttiirror  to  concentrate  the  light  on  tho  negative.    The  collo- 
dion, the  bath,  aud  the  developer  are  the  same  ns  I  use  for 
the  magnified  microscopic  objects.  When  the  prepared  plate 
is  placed  in  the  frame,  a  piece  of  flannel  or  double  blotting-  | 
paper  should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  it,  and  the  springs  of 
the  back  shutter  will  keep  tho  plate  in  its  place.    The  first 
result  will,  of  course,  be  an  enlarged  positive,  viewed  by 
transmitted  light;  from  this  a  negative  maybe  taken  on 
"jllodiou  in  th>  camera  any  size  required,  or  a  negative  may 
he  printed  from  it  on  paper,  which  may  be  waxed.  The 
time  of  exposure  muft  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  light, 
and  the  character  of  the  negative  to  be  copied — as  regards 
iharpuesp,  I  have  never  found  any  loss  of  it  if  care  be  taken 
in  the  focussing.    On  the  contrary,  up  to  a  certain  size,  I 
have  found  greater  sharpness  iu  the  enlarged  positive,  the 
details  Wing  much  more  evident.    By  this  process,  trans- 1 


pboiogritpbtr  Sarielits. 

Macclesfield  Fhoioobapuic  Society. 
The  members  of  this  widely  have  continued  to  meet  during 
tho  season — and  on  wveral  occasions  very  interesting  papers 
have  been  read.  A  numerously  attended  special  meeting  was 
held  on  the  14th  instant,  for  the  transaction  of  business  con- 
nected with  the  practical  working  of  the  society,  at  which,  after 
hearing  tho  statement*  of  the  secretary  aud  tho  treasurer  with 
regard  to  its  present  fiosition  and  prospects,  Mine  minor  changed 
in  its  arrangement.*  were  agreed  to;  and  a  committee  was  named 
to  carry  out  an  object  towards  which  some  ctcps  appear  to  liave 
been  taken  already .  viz.— the  organization  of  an  exhibition  of 
photographs,  ic,  under  tho  auspice*  of  the  society,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  exhibition  shout  to  take  place  at 
the  Government  School  of  l>e.u;^i.  Pictures  for  the  exhibition 
will  have  to  be  forwarded  to  F.  M.  Merer.  F  -  j..  the  k  eretarv, 
t>cr.>ro  the  end  of  the  yeir,  and  the  exhibition  it <?»f  mil  open 
during  tho  first  week  of  January. 


FfiCXCH  rHOTOGBVVHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  la^t  meeting  of  the  society  Count  Olynipc  Aguado 
presented  a  numerous  series  of  s-tereuseopic  proof*  of  largo 
dimensions.  Some  of  these  proofs  were  due  to  Viscount 
Onesyme  Aguado,  and  these  were  of  the  greatest  originality. 
The  subject  were  taken  from  a  bird's  eve  point  of  view.  It 
was  impossible  to  appreciate  them  with  tiic  naked  eve;  but 
viewed  in  M.  Quinct's  large  stereoscope  they  preionted  cur- 
pridug  effects  of  foreshortening  and  a  striking  clcarac^.  Thus 
one  of  the-;  proofs  which  to  the  naked  tyc  appeared  ns  a  ccn- 
fused  moss,  showed  iu  tho  stereoscope  a  seated  individual,  whoso 
figure  to  bnmdu  out  perfectly  in  all  its  detail* , 

M.  l'Abbe  Moigno  also  presented  a  series  of  small  picture* 
which  were  forwarded  to  hiin  bv  Air.  Fox  Talbot,  and  obtained 
by  this  distinguished  experimentalist  by  means  of  hi:  latest 
process. 

M.  I.*mcrcicr  presented  some  pictures  obtained  by  photo- 
lithographie  t  rocet^e.-,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  e-peciali  v 
if,  as  M.  LcmiTei»>r  a!lirui-»l,  they  w.  rc  really  exempt  from  all 
retouching. 

M.  Lemereier  further  declared  (hut  no  photographic  picture* 
could  approach  the  low  price  of  those  he  presented,  which  co  t 
only  35  centimes  the  sheet. 

M.  Charles  Chevalier  presented  a  travelling  camera  which 
ap|»earcd  well  made,  although  very  complicati-d.  ().•. i;i  /  to  the 
numerous  cha:i.u'' s  made  in  const  meting  i:  the  itivr.i'or  was 
not  able  to  name  the  cc^f,  but  thought  it  would  range  between 
300  and  Sou  francs. 

M.  Humbert  de  Holard  described  a  new  toning  bath  which 
gave  a  very  pretty  tone  to  pictures. 

M.  Selmer,  a  distinguished  chemist,  prc-r<»nted  a  rich  and 
picturesque  collection  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  eo  fumes. 

M.  Auguste  Leborgne  inked  permission  to  present  proofs  and 
to  make  l>cfore  the  meeting  a  photographic  experiment  a 
lalwnpc;  but  so  many  novelties  wero  inscribed  on  the  paper, 
that  ho  was  asked  to  defer  hi*  experiment  until  the  next 
fitting. 

Some  interest  was  felt  in  M.  Lel>orgne's  proposed  experiment, 
in  consequence  of  his  using  a  product  of  his  own  discover 


in  consequence  or  his  using  a  product  ol  ins  own  discovery  in 
lieu  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  product  he  terms  oxy-cthyl»t«, 
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and  a  good  deal  of  incredulity  i*  expressed  a«  to  its  capabilities ; 
several  who  pretend  to  know  the  composition  of  this  new  sub- 
stance assert  that  it  is  nothing  but  hii  old  silver  solution. 
-Condnsed  from  the  " 


Ulisrtllmwous. 


Ox  tub  Pkesebvatton  ok  Photogbaph.s. — Complaint*  of 
the  fading  of  silver  prints  arc  so  common,  that,  though  it  may 
uot  in  many  cases  be  possible  to  prevent  thin  catastrophe,  wc 
will  point  out  a  few  precautions,  by  following  which  it  may 
at  least  be  delayed  to  the  latest  moment,  if  not  ]»ostponcd 
indefinitely.  One  of  the  causes  of  fading,  and  that  which  is 
moat  generally  assumed  to  be  the  cause,  is  imj>crfect  washing ; 
but  there  are  other  causes  which  can  be  more  easily  giiarded 
against,  and  these  are,  exposure  to  damp,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphurous  vapours,  combustion  of  gas,  and  laboratory  effluvia 
generally.  To  preserve  silver  prints  in  good  condition,  a 
portfolio  is  absolutely  essential ;  and  whenever  the  prints  are 
taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  they  should  invariably 
be  restored  to  their  proper  place  when  thin  is  completed,  and 
the  portfolio  carefully  closed.  The  last-named  article  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  if  it  bo  desired  to  preserve  the  pictures 
in  the  same  state  of  purity  as  when  they  were  first  placed 
therein.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  which  are  as  perfect  as 
they  might  be ;  they  are  usually  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  dust, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  light,  can  creep  in;  moreover,  the  edges 
of  the  pictures  fall  below  the  level  of  the  solid  sides  when  the 
portfolio  is  held  upright,  and  consequently,  when  it  is  dropped 
beside  the  book-case  on  the  table,  or  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
table  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it  to  add  to  its  contents,  or 
otherwise,  tho  edges  of  the  pictures  are  brought  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  are  gradually  damaged,  and  rendered 
unsightly.  The  be.<t  portfolio  we  have  met  with  was  one  which 
is  described  in  our  advertising  columns  under  the  well- 
deserved  name  of  the  only  perfect  portfolio.  It  is  so  contrived 
that,  no  matter  in  what  position  it  may  be  placed,  the  edge  of 
the  picture  cannot  come  in  contact  with  anything  except  the 
leather  on  which  it  rests,  which  Li  suspended,  as  it  were,botweeu 
the  two  sides.  It  has  also  another  recommendation,  the  surfaces 
of  the  pictures  are  not  subjected  to  unequal  pressure  in  different 
part< ;  indeed,  unless  tho  portfolio  be  over-filled,  there  is  no 
pressure  of  any  importance  on  any  part  of  them:  besides  this 
one  of  the  covers  is  furnished  with  leather  flaps,  which  lap  over 
tho  three  open  sides  and  are  retained  in  their  places  by  elastic, 
to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  a  kind  of  hook  that  fit*  into 
a  lock,  and  which  lock  is  closed  by  simple  pressure,  though  a 
key  is  necessary  to  open  it,  and  the  portfolio  may  then  be  said 
to  be  hermetically  closed  against  light  aud  dust  It  has  other 
advantages,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enumerate 
them,  as  they  bear  merely  on  tho  question  of  convenience,  and 
do  not  affect  the  subject  on  which  wo  have  based  the  preceding 

i  of  photographs. 


which  enters  by  the  window,  or  penetrates  the  calico.  After 
tying  the  string,  the  operator  finds  himself  in  a  chemically 
dark  room,  where  he  may  go  on  with  hia  work  very  con- 
veniently. It  will  be  well  to  blacken  the  inside  of  the  box, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  light  finding  its  way  into  it  through 
any  chink  or  crevice.  When  I  am  taking  portraits  of 
families  at  their  residences,  I  get  the  box  on  one  of  its  ends 
on  a  table  near  a  window,  or  other  convenient  place,  when 
there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  light.  In  taking  views,  it  » 
easy  to  find  some  bank  of  earth  or  a  low  wall  near  the  scene 
of  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  resting  it  on  instead  of  a  tab]?. 

With  regard  to  the  muddy  streaks  on  tbe  negative  which 
some  of  your  correspondents  complain  of,  I  think  they  arc 
caused  by  allowing  tbe  mtrate  of  silver  solution  to  flow  over  tlt° 

{late  in  ntrtaU  after  draining  it  into  the  bath  before  exposure, 
f  the  plate  be  thoroughly  drained  into  the  bath,  one  comer 
I  of  it  being  allowed  to  touch  the  dipper,  so  as  to  take  off  tlie 
drop  that  seems  to  linger  on  that  corner,  and  tbe  plate  be 
placed  immediately  in  the  dark  glide,  keeping  it  in  a  vertical 
|  position  so  as  not  to  allow  any  drop  of  titc  bath  to  find  its 
way  across  the  film,  those  streaky  stains  may  be  prevented. 
Hoping  this  will  find  a  place  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
I  am,  &c,  A.  Horax. 


ks,  vix.  tho  careful 


JJIioiorjraplHc  |totts  anb  @nmts. 

SfnSTITlTE  FOR  A  DAUK  TEXT. — STREAK*  ON  COLLODION 
PICTl'RES. 

Sin, — As  some  of  your  correspondents  want  a  cheap  dark 
tent,  1  will  give  you  a  description  of  a  simple  one  of  my  own 
construction,  which  I  have  l»een  using  for  some  time.  It 
consists  of  a  box  about  18  inches  long,  J  6  inches  broad,  and 
10  or  12  inches  deep.  A  hole  is  to  be  cut  in  the  bottom 
about  6  inches  square ;  this,  being  glazed,  is  to  serve  as  a 
window,  which  must  be  covered  with  a  yellow  blind.  Next 
procure  about  2  J  or  .1  yards  of  black  cabco,  and  sew  the  ends 
together  ;  this  will  form  a  kind  of  bag,  which  is  to  be  lined 
inside  with  yellow  calico.  One  end  of  this  bag  is  then  to  be 
nailed  round  the  edges  of  the  box,  and  plaited  go  as  to  leave 
it  fully  aud  the  other  end  furnished  with  a  "running  string." 
Into  thifi  end  the  operator  is  to  thrust  his  hcul  and  Alitmldcre ; 
and  then,  having  his  hands  inside,  he  is  to  draw  the  string 
■'.  his  waist  lightly,  so  as  to  shut  out  all  light  except  that 


PAPER  STEREOGRAMS. 

last  number  a  query 


ILLUMINATED 

Sir, — Noticing  in  your  last  number  a  query  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  procuring  "Illuminated  Paper  Stereo- 
grams," I  would  suggest  tho  following  method  as  being  at 
once  easy  and  successful  :-»-Print  as  usual  on  thin  albumen- 
ised  paper;  then  take  a  piece  of  thin,  foreign  negative 
paper  of  the  same  size,  and  fasten  it  slightly  at  the  corners 
to  the  face  of  the -print.  Hold  it  against  a  window,  and 
trace  on  the  paper  the  outline  of  the  object.  Then  separate 
the  papers,  and  paint  the  jxiper  a  dark  blue  for  the  sky, 
filling  in  the  otber  part*  with  the  proper  colours,  then 
colour  the  back  of  the  print  iu  the  same  manner  with  rather 
paler  colours,  and  when  dry  fasten  the  pajicrs  (painted  rid'j 
inwards)  together.  If  a  moou  is  required,  cut  through  the 
double  paper,  and  put  a  piece  of  thin  gelatine  at  the  back ; 
if  clouds  are  wished  for,  colour  the  sky  with  some  dark 
colour,  and  the  side  towards  tbe  light  must  be  touched  with 
white  wax,  or  light  clouds  may  be  waxed  ouly.  The  method 
I  adopt  is  to  hold  the  paj*r  over  a  lamp,  and  iust  touch  it 
in  the  places  where  I  want  the  clouds  witb  the  wax.  Of 
course  1  only  wax  tho  /w/*r  so  tliat  it  docs  not  spoil  the 
print,  and  it  must  be  done  before  they  arc  fastened  together. 
For  an  illumination  the  coloured  lamps  must  be  pricked  with 
a  fino  needle,  and  strips  of  gelatine  placed  behind.  For  * 
room,  or  like  subject,  I  only  paint  the  back  of  the  print,  and 
place  a  piece  of  thin  paper  behind  to  hide  the  colour.  For 
a  fire,  I  cut  with  a  penknife  through  the  picture,  and  pnt 
gelatine  behind.  C.  H.  P. 

VARM8H  FOR  GLASS  POSITIVE*. 

Formula:—  "Bitume  de  Judo,"  dissolved  in  chloro-ben- 
zine"  to  the  requisite  thickness. 

Sir,— Having  seen  an  article,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the 
"  FitoTooRAPnic  News,"  of  this  formula  being  requisite, 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  above  receipt  as 
one  I  have  always  found  to  be  economical  and  durable ;  it 
does  not  in  tbe  least  attack  the  whites,  and  brings  oat  s 
picture  requiring  vigour. 

In  mounting,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  glue  or 
flour  paste,  as  they  have  the  property  of  tearing  off  both 
varnish  and  collodion,  which  adhere  to  the  substances  behind 
them  in  broken  fragments. 

When  the  "  chloro-benzine"  cannot  be  procured,  vanuah 
with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic,  in  which  dissolve  s 
small  piece  of  sugar  candy,  to  prevent  it  from  cracking. 
When  dry,  any  sort  of  black  may  be  used  without,  in  tbs 
least,  altering  the  colour  of  the  picture, — Yours  truly, 

Cherbourg,  7th  Dec,  1858.  X. 
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vAnxisn  for  paper  stereograms. 

Sir, — Will  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  ba  so  kind 
as  to  tell  mc  — 

lit< — Horn,  and  with  what,  to  glaze  a  stereoscopic  slide, 
afar  it  has  b?»n  coloured  ? 
2nd.— What  are  the  best  colours  to  use — liquid  or  cake  ? 
:inL — What  is  the  IxM  liquid  to  grind  cake  colour*  in  ? 
I  have  tried  the  "  varnish  for  paper  stereograms,*'  at  p.  95, 
vol.  L,  and  find  that,  however  tightly  the  gelatine  is  hud  on, 
it  re-dissolves  the  colours,  and  they  spread  or  run  over  the 
Gum  water  does  the  same :  and  as  to  the  gum 
naphtha,  it  will  not  do  at  any  price ; 
tlte  print,  it  immediately  darkens,  the- 
waita  become  a  smoky,  dirty  colour,  and  the  paper  appears 
is  if  it  had  been  brushed  over  with  oil — it  is  semi-trans- 
parent.   What  I  want  to  do  is,  simply  to  be  able  to  varnish 
a  colonrcl  print,  without  disturbing  the  colours. 

H.  II.  J. 


it  re-auvon  ee  we  coioi 
whole  print.  Gum  wat 
dama,  dissolved  in  coal  i 
when  it  is  laid  on  tlte 


CARDBOARD  DISHES. 

Sih, — I  have  for  sornj  tim  •  past  thought  of  substituting 
hatha,  travs,  dishea,  well-batlts,  &c,  of  cardboard,  coated 
inside  with  gutta  pcrcha,  for  the  earthenware  and  glass  ones 
now  med.  The  gutta  percha  could  be  applied  as  a  solution, 
ia  bautole,  chloroform,  &c.  Tlie  only  thing,  perhaps,  to 
recommend  this  plan,  is  the  cheapness  and  facility  with 
which  they  can  be  made.  No  doubt  it  would  be  very 
useful  in  |>repariug  papers  for  the  negative  and  positive  pro- 
cess*. If  you  think  this  w  likely  to  be  of  use  to  any  of 
your  nnmerous  correspondents,  please  insert  it  in  your  valu- 
able journal.  J.  C.  S. 

dkvikq  glass  positives. 
Sir, — I  have  a  slight  hint  to  give  to  the  practical  as  wall 
as  amateur  photographer  on  the  subject  of  positive  collodion 
pictures.  1  dry  my  portraits  after  they  are  taken  on  a 
8 mall  tin  saucepan  containing  a  little  water,  and  kept  over  a 
store  boiling.  Place  the  portrait  with  the  collodion  side  up, 
and  it  will  dry  instantly;  by  this  means  not  only  is  the 
painter  allowed  to  use  his  colours  with  greater  case,  but  it 
also  sets  the  collodion  so  firm  on  the  glass,  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  rubbing ;  and  if  you  pass  your  hand  over  it,  you  will 
.  deface  the  likeness.— Yours  obediently, 


ORMOLIT  FOR    COLOURIXO     GOLD     FRAMES— FORMULA 
WASTED. 

Sir,-— Could  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  give  me 
a  good  recipe  for  making  a  nice  fiat  and  dark  ormolu  for 
colouring  gold  frames  ?     By  doing  so,  you  would  confer  a 

A  Gilder. 


FIELD  ROLL  FOR  TOURISTS— 8YXOPSE8  OF  PROCESSES. 

Sir,— As  you  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my  suggestion 
of  '•  What  to  Avoid,"  I  am  induced  to  submit  for  your  con- 
xideration  another  idea  which  I  have  found  useful  in  each 
(iroceas  as  I  have  severally  begun  them.  I  found  that  if  I 
read  and  re-read  one  description  of  a  new  process  until  I 
thought  myself  up  to  making  a  trial,  yet,  though  I  knew 
what  was  to  be  done,  sometimes  I  forgot  the  exact  order  of 
the  steps,  and,  in  searching  it  out  from  a  long  description, 
maybe  the  plate  or  paper  was  getting  spoiled  through  having 
to  wait.  I  therefore  prepared  and  stuck  up  in  my  operating 
room  a  synopsis  of  each  process,  which  aided  mo  at  once.  If, 
then,  you  think  the  publishing  these  would  bo  of  any  use 
to  beginners,  they  are  at  your  service.  I  therefore  enclose 
some  copies  for  your  inspection. 

I  also  enclose  my  field  roll,  as  I  call  it,  which  I  read  over 
just  before  I  start,  and  thereby  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
leaving  anything  behind.  H.  S.  I. 


FIELD  ROLL  FOR  TOURISTS. 

When  you  take  tho  field  near  homa, 

For  dry  plates  or  paper— 

Camera,  lens,  and  stops. 
Stand  and  screw. 
Focussing  cloth,  and  glass. 
Slide,  and  frames. 
Plate  box  and  plates,  or  portfolio. 
Yellow  bag. 

For  wet  collodion  in 


to  carry, 


Bath,  cover,  and  dipper. 
Developing  glasses. 
Water  cistern. 
Cleaning  cloths,  and 
Holders,  pneumatic  and 
levelling  stand. 
Level. 
Waste  dish. 

Solutions, — bath,  cleansing,  collodion,  developing,  and 
fixing. 

Tent  or  other  contrivanc?,  and  its  accompaniments. 

  II.  S.  I. 

SYNOPSES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. — WET  COLLODION 


Clean  plates. 

Coat  with  collodion. 

When  set  (10»  to  20")  immerse  in  bath,  in  30*  lift  out 
and  in  two  or  three  times,  when  ready  (1'  to  5*),  move  out 
and  in  till  greasiness  is  gone,  and  drain  off  bath  as  much  as 
lK>ssible. 

Place  in  dark  slide. 

Expose. 

Develop ;  keeping  solution  in  motion. 
Wash. 

Fix ;  complete  when  yellow  iodide  is  gone. 

Wash  well. 

Dry. 

Varnish. 

Plate  cleaning  solution,  vide  "Photographic  News," 
vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Developing  solution : — 

Pvrogallic 
Glacial  a 
Alcohol 
Water 

Use  more  pyrogallic  and  less  acetic  in  cold. 

Fixing  solution  :— 

Hyposulpbate  of  9oda      ...      ...  ... 

Water   

II.  S.  I. 


^aiu. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IX  PnOTOORAPHT. 

Do  not  allow  many  hours  to  elapse  between  printing  a 
positive  and  fixing  it. 

Do  not  allow  any  unexpected  phenomena  in  photo- 
graphy  to  yam  unrecorded. 

Do  not  attempt  to  take  a  picture  until  you  are  quite 
certain  that  no  failure  can  arise  from  the  use  of  imperfectly 
cleaned  materials. 

Do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  exact  formula?. 

Do  not  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  lens  when  taking  a 
picture. 

Do  not  put  away  pyroxylino  in  a  damp  state. 
Do  not  keep  positives  in  a  damp  place. 
Do  not  imagine  that  a  new  process  must  necessarily  bo 
better  than  an  old  one. 
Do  not  use  alcoholic  solutions  in  cemented  glass  dishes. 
Do  not  open  an  ammonia  bottle  in  the  operating  room. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Vabnmsittxo  DAort-UREOTYPEs  —  F.  Z  Z.  We  do  not 
like  the  application  of  ni,v  varnish  to  the  surface  of  these  deli- 
cate pictures.  In  1H3»,  D.i-uerre  wrote:— "The  author  made 
nttempt>  to  preserve  hi*  sketches  by  m«m?  of  different  varnishes 
obtained  from  amber,  copal,  india-rubber,  wax,  and  various 
resins  j  but  he  has  observed  that,  by  the  application  or  any  var- 
nish whatsoever,  the  lights  were  considerably  weakened,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  deeper  tones  were  hidden.  To  this  disad- 
vantage was  added  the  still  greater  injury  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mercury  by  tho  "varnishes  tried."  Now  that  Fizeau's 
]>lat»  of  fivirur  the  ima>re  with  gold  is  so  universally  adopted,  the 
varnish  may  not  i>erhap<  be  quite  so  injurious,  but  rtill  ail  the 
varnished  dViruerreotype*  wliich  we  have  seen  havo  had  their 
article  beaut v  impaired  by  the  operation.  Some  years  ajfo 
varnished  daguerreotypes  were  introduced  under  the  name  of 
enamelled  daguerreotypes ;  they  were,  however,  not  so  pleasing 
to  our  taste  as  the  ordinary  picture  on  silver  plate. 

Revival  of  Faded  Positives.—  C.  A.  A.  No  method  is 
known  by  which  faded  positives  can  be  restored  to  quite  their 
pristine  vigour.  We  havo  sometimes  used  a  plan,  first  recom- 
mended, we  believe,  by  MM.  Davanno  and  Girard,  which  con- 
sists in  immer>in;r  the  faded  positives  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  for  some  hours,  and  then  exposing  to  the  light. 
Afterwards  pass  through  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  ounce  to  a 
pint,  and  wash  well. 

Bromide  ok  Calcicm. — Albumen.  Bromide  of  calcium  has 
been  used  as  an  addition  to  tho  iodide  of  potassium,  both  in  the 
collodion  and  collodio-albumen  processes.  It  inav  bo  prepared  as 
follows : — Tuko  10  ounces  of  water  and  390  grains  of  pure  bro- 
mide, and  mix  them  together,  then  add  gradually  100  grains  of 
clean  iron  tilings,  stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod.  As  soon  as  the 
solution  becomes  light  green  in  colour,  add  200  grains  of  pure 
quicklime,  which  lias  been  previously  soaked  by  pouring  water 
over  it.  .Mix  the  lime  well  with  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  toge- 
ther for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally ;  then  pour  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  the  re-idue  once  or  twice  with  distilled  water.  Collect 
all  the  clear  liquids  together,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
porcelain  dish.  Tho  residue,  which  will  bo  bromide  of  calcium, 
must  be  carefully  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered  dry  bottle,  as  it 
is  extremely  deliquescent.  We  have  given  the  above  method 
of  preparing  this  salt,  but  unless  our  correspondent  is  tolerably 
an  fait  at  chemical  manipulations,  he  will  find  it  far  preferable 
to  purchase  it  ready  made. 

To  Pbotett  a  "Collodion  Negative  from  Scratching. 
— A.  Tyro.  We  have  found  the  following  a  very  good  plan  for 
packing  up  glass  negatives.  Take  a  sheet  of  fine  smooth  paper 
nn  inch  each  way  larger  than  tho  glass,  place  it  on  a  perfectly 
flat  table  (on  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper),  and  lay  the  nega- 
tive face  downwards  on  to  it.  Now  fold  the  edges  of  the  paper 
over  the  back  and  paste  them  down,  taking  care  to  have  the 
paper  stretched  tightly  over  the  face  of  the  negative.  The 
picture  will  now  be  secured  against  scratches,  and  the  glass  may 
lx>  packed  up  in  any  dedrsblc  manner  so  as  to  guard  against 
breakage. 

Waxed  Paper.—  P.  Q.  Raymond.  Wo  have  latterly  been 
trying  to  remove  the  granular  appearance  which  this  paper 
sometimes  has,  by  soaking  the  plain  paper  (English  make),  be- 
fore waxing,  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
:md  six  of  water.  After  remaining  in  this  bath  for  an  hour, 
removo  it  and  wash  several  times  in  clean  water,  then  dry  and 
wax  as  usual ;  this,  besides  freeing  the  i>aper  from  spots,  reuders 
it  beautifully  transparent  and  quite  free  from  granulation,  but 
is  very  tedious  and  rather  diflicult  to  perform  on  account  of  the 
rottenness  of  the  paper  and  the  washing  required  to  remove  the 
acid  from  it.  Where  a  little  extra  trouble  is  not  minded  to 
ensure  good  results,  we  can  recommend  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'">tir  ii.'rf  nitmhrr  >n/7  cc»V<i  n  /«7f  dttrriplion  0/  fA<  F.Jtlvr't  mtthod 
of  /Jria/ri  ;  phuU.jraphl  dir.-  I  ,m  to  iriW  btoelt  for  «K/rotMQ  f>*r/K4tl. 

T.  S.  .S.— Poor  a  sntiinitrd  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  ~xU  on  the  glaas  plate; 
allow  it  to  remain  until  all  the  yellow  iodide  of  silver  Has  disappeared :  pour 
the  rotation  hack  uiMiu  into  the  bottle,  and  then  wn*h  by  pouring  several 
quarts  of  water  over  it,  allowing  some  to  remain  oo  the  plate  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  pouring  more  water  over  the  plate. 

W.  3.  11—  It  will  be  taipot  4L.U;  fur  you  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  prototul- 
phate  of  Iruu  in  pure  «.  you  can  purchase  It.  anil  at  as  low  a  price.  You 


is  one  wiik:u  has  frequently  occupied  th*  attention  of  srieutilic  mm;  v  ■ 
ourselves  bare  tried  many  experiments  on  the  subject  It*  great  cxyvtcv. 
However,  and  the  uncertain  character  of  the  light,  will  we  fear,  prsvnt 
Ita  coming  Into  much  uae  untU  great  tmprovctneuU  are  effected  In  lot  »|.i>j- 


7.  Animal  ctsrroi!  is 
*.  Throw  It  a 


R.  P. — We  hope.  In  a  few  numbers,  to  be  able  to  rive  some  Infuruntbsi 

respecting  the  stoves. 
A  II.  W.—Reccived. 

P.  0.  (Seven  Oak.).— Try  the  formula  at  vol.  I.  p.  Sit. 
Astiotabt,— Should  have  told  at  what  site  the  plrture  was  re-inired  ti  \* 
We  can  only  suggest  now  a  whole  or  half-plate  portrait  lens.  We  do  act 
think  that  any  jmtcnt  stands  in  the  way  of  tho  experiments  r.  f erred  to. 
The  lens  Is  wurthleaa  in  a  photographic  point  of  view.  We  think  the  raj» 
type  cheaper  than  the  collodion  process.  The  other  suggeit  Ion.  nre  rernrei 
with  thanks,  and  shall  be  attended  to.  We  would  willingly  oy.cn  gar 
columns  to  ••  Antiquarian  Photography will  our  correspondent  comaK»-.t 
the  subject  by  favouring  us  with  a  few  note*  on  the  subject  ? 
Amok  Stiextls.— The  subject  of  photographing  by  mean*  of  the  electric  lijin 
Is  one  which  has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  srteutinc  Dsn;  mi 

lU  KTe.1t  CX| 

will  we  fear,  prsvnt 
re  effected  In  IM  appss- 

ratus  necessary  for  iu  production, 
W.  ll.  -  .Send  an  address,  and  we  will  communicate  with  yon  on  the  su'iJki 
Silicon. — It  would  be  hopeless  for  any  one  who  has  only  a  knowledge  of  BM 
mechanical  port  of  glass  grinding,  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  porrrj^ 
combination.    Very  high  mathematical  skltl  Is  nsc|iilred. 
PaoxoTER.— 1.  Filter  through  a  double,  thickness  of  filtering  paper,  and  poor 
the  filtrate  back  again  once  or  twice ;  it  will  than  come  through  dear. 
3  Add  a  few  grains  of  cadmium  filing*. 
IIai.cros.-l.  Place  the  camphor  In  the  clear  filtrate, 
preferable.  3.  Yes .  simply  draining  It  4.  Only 

C.  H.  P — We  do  not  thiuk  the  stamped  card-hoard 
paper  transparencies  are  to  be  obtained  in  England. 

J.  T.— No  practical  process  has  yet  been  described. 

0.  H.  W.— By  all  means  attempt  to  produce  a  good  negatlre  at  orv-e :  irrtram. 
fylng  a  poaltire  does  not  giro  very  perfect  pictures,  and  it  is  fir  nors 
trouole. 

TEicATHioxtc— See  page  180. 

W  Ct.  P.— Our  expanding  camera  has  a  body  similar  to  an  accordior,:  we 

have  tried  several,  and  think  tills  plan  the  moat  perfect. 
T.  P.  C.  -1.  The  process  you  mention  Is  a  very  had  one.  ant  wit]  nerer  fsr 

you  saltafactor)-  results.   2.  Albumen.  1  ounce:  chloride  of  ammonium.  U 

grains,   I.  No.  3  is  in  type  now,  and  can  be  procured  through  any  uf  oor 

agi  nt« 

D.  N.— The  plan  yon  suggest  will  answer  very  well,  but  in  that  caw  iV 
onilnary  collodion  process  may  be  used  instead  of  col!  c-dio-alhnmcn.  T> 

omen  plate,  ll  is  only  icitumI' 
tact,  and  expose  to  day  or 
fjund  out  Uy  expsrieor;:. 

and  then  to  proceed  with  developing  and  ttxlng,  as  previously  rcooanniuii^L 
F.  V.  B  See  answer  to  0.  II.  W. 

Abfrtaws. — We  will  endenvour  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  waxM  pver 
process  shortly.  We  one*  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  suhjeel,  which  irs.. 
published  at  Chapman  and  HaU  e.  Try  Ei^-linh  ^olographic  paper,  soakel 
in  hydrochloric  add.  as  recommended  above. 

Ovr  or  Devos  A  friend  of  ours,  a  Cnrnittimaa,  and  in  anl.-nt  plK»togrsrl"". 

•  •iteiid.  «h»rtlv  to  vi-.it  Kxetcr.  and  is  anxious  lor  an  i;itr.Hl,ie;i  ,.i  tf  1 " 
of  I>evnn."    Have  we  permission  to  divulge  our  corroipondem  s  a.ldres«  ? 

F.  *xt>  A  H.  8»nrrn.-We  must  know  all  particulars  before  we  cau  *  » 
you  request. 

3.  HoLBoro  — We  do  not  know   by  what  particular  part  of 
I  tie  transparent  enamel  photographs  mentioned  lu  our  ta*t 
t.tkc  u.    IVrliaps  some  of  our  corrospondents  will  favour  us  with  lnionnstiuii 
<m  this  point 

J.  F.  M.— I'an  you  not  tell  how  the  cement  Is  made?  Is  it  Indian  rut'Ua  in 
biu/ol  r  We  should  like  to  have  one  of  the  labels.  Many  thank,  for  JW 
oolite  wlshe«.  We  have  two  agents  in  Aberdeen,  and  should  like  to  eslsf- 
lisb  an  agency  at  Dundee,  If  you  can  favour  us  with  the  name  of  any 
who  would  become  one. 

Stxbeo — A  camera  with  twin  lenses     Inches  apart. 

P.  M.  —  1.  The  same  thing.    4.  Kxplained  in  an  early  nnmbrr.    3.  Very 
cult  wi'Jiout  special  apparatus.  You  would  not  be  able  to  manage  It 
going  to  some  expense.   4.  Accent  on  the  f<v-       We  prefer  ihcta. 

J.  Mocle.— In  our  next 

Akxir.— The  Information  required  on  the  subject  of  Photographic  Eocietirx 
will  be  found  lu  the  •'  I'iiotohbapiih  Sews  AutAXarx.  which  was 
lished  with  No.  11.    We  have  hardly  decided,  hut  we  think  six  nnntri- 
Our  corrcspoudent  concludes  her  letter  with  the  following  recipe,  sftucn 
will,  doubtless  bs  of  use  to  many  of  our  renders  this  weather :  —Pl*Moj"*t~\' 
/fe^irify  for  ChitUtt* 
unlodlsed  collodion 
Insoluble  coating,  wl 
and  effectually  euro*  them 

Communications  declined  with  thanks  :— W.  IL— J.  M. — Old  IIy|». -F.  W. 
W  John. — Searole. — T. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  l>  either  such  as 
ore  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  uppearrd  in  recent  nnnihers  of  the  "  I'll,  t  - 
ottarilic  Naws       A  Novice.  — A.  F.-J.  L.  >l. — O.  W.— Mephlstop*U<A  - 
R.  C  P.— R  8.  L.— 0,  E.  N.-A  Young  Beginner.— O.  S.  ».-Laura.-B.  It 
K.  O.— Xmas. 

Is  Tipe!— Norma. — J.  M.-T.  Warwlek  IT.  C.  J.— P.  C— Viator.— It  W.  n 

-J.T.-ll.  8. 1. — 8.  8.  B.-II.T.  T—Oneof  Iscvon  -W.  B.  W.-C.  F.  B  - 
T.  B.-An  Amateur. 


onimary  ixiiiooioii  prvwss  may  pe  usu  insu'Tl 

print  a  transparent  positive  on  a  collodio-albome 
to  pros*  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  In  cor 
lamp  light  for  the  proper  time  (which  must  be 


f  use  to  many  or  our  renders  this  weather :  —  /"AoAvrayi ' 
faias.  If  when  they  begin  to  be  trouble  win?  a  III!  I' 
i  be  poured  on,  the  ether  evaporates,  and  Iraves  a  tb.ii. 
shlch  prevents  the  skin  from  breaking,  keeps  off  the 


On  account  of  the  Immense  number  of  important  letter*  we  reo-ive,  w< 
promise  Immediate  answer*  to  queries  of  no  general  Interest 


All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  itr.  Ct 
of  Measrs.  Tetter  and  Oolpln.  La  Belle  9anvage  Yant    Private  letters  tor  the 
Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  H  private." 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  ALMANACK  being  nearly  out  of  rrui:- 
persons  desirous  of  possessing  this  popular  work  are  requested  to  forward 
their  orders  immediately  to  Messrs.  Cossrll.  Potter,  and  Gal)  In.  PsjoTOgeatsk 
La  Belle  Sauvagt  Yard,  r 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  ENGRAVING 
ON  WOOD  (XYLOPHOTOGRAPHY). 
In  accordance  with  tho  intentiou  expressed  in  a  previous 
tiumlvr,  wc  lay  before  onr  renders  a  description  of  a  method 
we  have  devised  for  printing  photographs  direct  on  to  wood ; 
bat  Wore  we  describe  our  mode  of  proceeding  we  will  ofTor 
a  few  remarks  on  wood -engraving,  which  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  most  of  our  readers. 

The  art  of  engraving  wood-blocks  is  coeval  with  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ;  indeed,  it  would  havo  been  strange  if  it 
were  not  so,  as  the  art  of  engraving  letters  in  the  old  block- 
boob  would  havo  suggested  that  the"  same  process  might  be 
employed  in  reproducing  figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  the 
rest  would  follow  with  improvements  of  the  art.   If  we  may 
assume  that  the  date  which  the  oldest  engraved  block  in  ex- 
istence bears  is  correct,  the  art  of  engraving  figures  on  wood 
was  practised  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  block  we  refer  to  is  that  known  as  the  "  St.  Christo- 
pher," and  bears  the  date  of  1123,  while  printing  was 
not  invented  until  1487.   Since  wood-engraving  has  been 
practised  there  has  been  but  little  improvement  in  the  tools 
employed ;  and  if  the  engravings  on  wood  are  more  beautiful 
than  they  were  some  years  since,  it  is  due  to  the  superior  skill 
of  the  engraver.    The  mode  usually  employed  of  pre- 
jnring  a  block  for  engraving  is,  to  whiten  the  surface 
with  a  mixture  of  flake- white  and  weak  gum -water,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  finely -pulverised 
bath-brick  ;  this  is  usually  applied  with  the  finger,  and  is 
rubbed  off  when  dry.    The  object  of  this  preparation  is  to 
give  a  surface  which  shall  render  the  lines  drawn  by  the  de- 
aijrn<-r  distinctly  visible  to  the  engraver,  whose  duty  is  to  en- 
grave the  block  according  to  the  design  given.    It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  design 
to  be  perfect,  inasmuch  as  the  beauty  of  the  engraving 
depends  chiefly  on  this  being  the  case ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  paying  a  high  price  for  good  designs.   To  give  some  idea 
of  the  cost  of  these,  we  may  mention  that  as  much 
as  £6,000  have  been  paid  by  an  eminent  publishing  firm 
for  the  wood- cuts  which  illustrate  two  volumes  of  a  highly 
Popular  work  now  being  issued  by  them. 

rvery  of  photography,  frequent  attempts 
i  to  take  photographs  on  wood-blocks,  lsut,  we 
bebeve,  with  little  success.  The  various  operations  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  the  block  should  undergo  before  the 
photograph  was  finished  ready  for  the  engraver,  occasioned 
the  partial  disorganisation  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  which 
was  tints  rendered  soft  and  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  overcome  this 
difficulty ;  and  among  the  most  recent  attempts  to  print  a 
photograph  on  wood  is  that  of  Mr.  Newton,  who  patented 
his  process)  at  the  commencement  of  this  year.  We  have  not 
a  copy  of  his  specification  at  hand,  but  as  far  as  our  memory 
us,  bis  process  was  as  follows :— Ho  took  a  limpid 


varnish  and  with  it  saturated  the  pores  of  the  wood ;  this 
varnish  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  asphaltum,  ether,  and 
lamp-black,  which  was  rubbed  into  the  surfaco  of  the  block 
with  a  piece  of  leather  until,  as  we  liave  already  said,  tho 
pores  of  the  wood  wore  saturated.  Collodion  was  then 
poured  on  in  the  samu  manner  as  on  the  glass  plate,  and 
sensitised  in  the  silver  bath,  which  was  somewhat  stronger 
than  is  usually  employe!  for  sensitising  glass  plates,  and 
then  exposed  iu  tho  camera.  It  was  afterwords  developed 
with  a  solution  composed  of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetic  acid, 
alcohol  and  water,  and  fixed  in  a  solution  of  cyauide  of 
potassium,  and  washed. 

In  previous  procesMU  of  thU  description  it  was  the  custom 
to  coal  tho  surfacj  of  tho  block  with  varnish,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  collodion  flint,  which  was 
transforrod  from  a  glaa*  plate  to  the  varnished  surface.  As 
may  readily  be  imagined,  the  thickness  of  the  united  films, 
apart  from  any  other  reasons  must  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  operations  of  tha  engraver ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  this  respect  Mr.  Newton's  process  could  only  mitigate 
the  evil;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  wo  are  aware,  tho 
process  has  not  been  very  extensively  adopted. 

We  now  proceed  to  detail  the  result  of  our  experiments, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice  tliat  our  process 
is  free  from  those  drawbacks  we  have  indicated.  We  take 
a  suitable  block  and  cover  it,  in  the  darkened  laboratory  or 
by  candlelight,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  oxalate  of  tilver 
and  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  gum  or  pulverised 
bath  brick,  to  suit  tho  convenience  of  the  engraver.  The 
mode  in  winch  tlie  oxalate  is  spread  over  the  surfaco  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
employed  by  woo  1-engrarers  in  applying  the  mixtnre  of 
flake-white  and  gum- water.  A  little  of  the  substance,  that  is 
to  say,  about  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a  fourpenny  piece,  for 
a  block  four  inches  square,  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  and, 
the  finger  being  then  dipped  in  water  (either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  gum),  the  mixture  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  block  by  rubbing  the  finger 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  block  in  various  directions, 
until  the  evaporation  or  absorption  of  the  water  leaves  the 
surface  impregnated  with  a  delicate  and  almost  impalpable 
coating  of  oxalate  of  silver.  The  block  may  be  then  placed 
in  a  drawer,  or  any  other  place  from  whence  daylight  is 
excluded,  and  there  left  till  dry,  or  for  any  length  of  time 
until  required,  as  we  have  detected  no  deterioration  or  lorn 
of  sensitiveness,  even  in  blocks  which  had  been  prepared 
six  months  ago,  so  long  as  they  remained  protected  from  the 
light.  Oxalate  of  silver  is  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon 
by  the  actinic  rays,  and  when  the  block  has  been  prepared 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose 
it  under  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame  to  sunlight, 
and  a  positive  picture  is  obtained  in  the  some  manner  as  on 
paper  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.   The  block  requires  no 
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subsequent  washing,  nor  any  preparation  of  any  description, 
before  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver ;  so  that  he 
receives  it  in  precisely  the  same  condition,  as  regards  the 
surface  to  be  operated  upon,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  engraver,  however,  must  not  expos©  the  block  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  sotor  rays  while  working  at  it,  or  it  will 
gradually  blacken  on  the  surface ;  exposure  to  diffused  day- 
light, however,  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  it,  unless  it 
be  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time— say  several  hours. 

We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment,  a  block  on  which  a 
.portrait  was  printed  by  exposure  under  a  negative  in  the 
printing  frame  a  fortnight  ago ;  and,  although  it  has  been 
repeatedly  examined  and  exposed  to  daylight,  the  portrait  is 
as  distinct,  in  every  respect,  as  though  it  were  printed  on 
paper ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  keep  it  so  is  to  preserve 
it  from  prolonged  exposure  to  the  light,  which  can  be  easily 
accomplished  anywhere,  it  being  only  necetrory  to  turn  it 
face  downwards  on  the  table. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  our  discovery  are  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  enu- 
merated the  cheap  and  rapid  transference  of  pictures  of  all 
kinds  to  the  wood-block ;  and  this  rapidity  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  its  advantages :  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Jllu*- 
trated  Lotuiou  New*,  it  must  not  unfrorjuently  happen  that 
the  same  mail  which  brings  the  details  of  our  operations  in 
China  brings  also  sketches  from  its  artist  there  of  the  scenes 
of  these  operations.  Now,  everybody  knows  how  rapidly  the 
interest  in  such  matters  dies  away  in  our  busy  country,  and 
consequently  how  necessary  it  is  tliat  these  sketches  should 
be  given  to  the  public  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Such 
delay,  however,  must  necessarily  occur  when  these  sketches 
have  to  be  copied  on  to  the  wood-block  by  a  draughtsman 
previous  to  the  engraver  commencing  operations ;  but  if  this 
sketch  be  handed  over  to  a  photographer,  he  can,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  take  a  photographic  copy  of  the  exact  di- 
mension* required,  which,  in  a  very  little  time  longer,  can  be 
transferred  to  the  block,  and  the  block  bo  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver.  Besides  the  advantage*  of  rapidity,  the  small  cost 
at  which  the  drawing  can  be  transferred  to  a  block  would  ren- 
der it  easy  to  have  two  or  more  blocks,  so  that  wlien  the  first 
'  block  showed  signs  of  wear  a  second  could  be  substituted 
for  it — a  very  important  consideration  when  an  immense 
circulation  is  taken  into  account ;  and  this  applies  equally 
to  illustrated  periodicals  which  have  a  very  large  circu- 
lation—in some  instances  extending  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, require  several  duplicate  blocks  of  the  same  subject  to 
be  taken  by  the  electro-type  process,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  impression,  as  apart  from  the  question  of  time  the  wood 
would  become  irretrievably  damaged.  There  is  at  present 
little  probability  of  metal  plates  superseding  wood-blocks  in 
printing  with  type,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that 
the  drawings  on  these  blocks  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  and  this  can  only  be  adequately  attained  by  means 
of  photography.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enume- 
rate all  the  cases  in  which  this  extreme  correctness  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  object  sought 
to  be  represented,  but  wo  may  mention  the  reproduction  of 
anatomical  subjects,  of  enlarged  microscopic  objects,  and, 
generally,  of  all  animals  and  vegetable  specimens.  We  see 
no  reason  either  why  it  may  not  be  applied  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  stereoscopic  views,  which  would,  indeed,  bring  the 
stereoscope  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes.  Of 
course  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  these  views  would  de- 
pend, to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  skill  of  the  engraver ;  but 
most  engravers  would  succeed  in  producing  a  block  which 
would  be  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purpose.  Again,  with 
respect  to  reduced  photographic  copies  of  maps  or  plans 
required  to  be  printed  with  type,  the  reduced  copies  can 
bo  transferred  to  the  block  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
as  to  scale. 


ON  AN  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  HITHERTO 
UNKNOWN.* 

BY  M.  NlfePCK  OK  ST.  VICTOB. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  another  series  of  experiments,  hat 
still  of  the  same  kind. 

A  sheet  of  Swedish  paper  sized  with  starch  only,  and 
impregnated  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda,  potaasa,  or 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  insolated  for  about  three  hours, 
gives  with  tincture  of  curcuma  a  yellow  picture  in  the  part 
inaolated,  and  red  in  the  parte  not  acted  upon  by  the  light. 
If  the  paper  is  heated,  it  carbonises  very  rapidly  in  the 
inaolated  part.  Swedish  paper  not  sized  with  starch  does 
not  produce  the  same  effect. 

A  sheet  of  paper  sized  with  starch,  such  as  is  sold  in 
commerce,  insolated  for  about  three  hours,  causes  the  blue 
tincture  of  turnsole  to  redden  in  the  part  insolated  ;  besides 
this  the  size  will  be  found  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
]<aper,  or  at  all  events  to  have  changed  its  nature,  inasmuch 
as  the  water  penetrates  immediately  through  the  insolated 
parte. 

The  effect  is  still  more  sensible  when  the  paper  is  impreg- 
nated with  soda,  potassa,  or  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  a  ' 
paper  sited  with  gelatine  does  not  become  unsized  under  the 
influence  of  light,  in  the  time  in  which  a  paper  sized  with 
starch  docs. 

Ozonomctrical  paper,  composed  of  starch  and  iodine  of 
potassium,  according  to  M.  Cloez  colours  under  the  influence 
of  light ;  that  depends  on  its  degree  of  hydration,  for  if  it 
is  thoroughly  dry  it  does  not  colour,  but  it  becomes  blueish 
the  instant  it  is  plunged  in  acidulated  water. 

Ozonoraetrical  paper  composed  of  red  turnsole  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  slightly  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  actiou 
of  the  light  under  a  negative,  and  passed  in  water  after 
insolation,  gives  a  blue  picture  in  all  the  parte  acted  upon  by 
the  light ;  the  parts  not  acted  upon  remaining  red. 

Under  the  influence  of  light,  a  paper  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  especially  if  it  is  neutral, 
colours  of  a  rosy  gray  tint  mure  or  less  deep,  according  to 
the  degree  of  moisture  it  possesses.  The  picture  would  hare 
been  coloured  a  very  intense  slate  gray  if  it  had  been 
impregnated  with  a  solution  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  take  nitrate  of  uranium  10  per  cent.;  nitrate  of 
copper  f>  per  cent. ;  and  yellow  oxide  of  uranium  per 
cent.,  and  heat  to  render  the  liquor  entirely  neutral. 

If  with  this  same  comjiound  a  design  is  traced  on  paper, 
and  exposed  quite  moist  to  the  solar  rays,  in  a  very  short 
time  a  colouring  will  be  perceptible  under  the  influence  of 
the  light ;  and  what  is  extraordinary  is,  that  this  colouring 
disappears  in  obscurity,  and  reappears  on  being  again  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  this  may  be  repeated  a  great  number 
of  times ;  but  eventually  the  colour  entirely  disappears. 

For  the  colouring  to  take  place  rapidly,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  paper  should  be  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry,  a 
slight  humidity  is  the  most  suitable.  The  colouring  ensue? 
rather  rapidly  even  in  diffused  light ;  the  longer  the  time  of 
exposure,  the  greater  its  intensity,  and  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  for  it  to  disappear  in  obscurity ;  if  the  exposure 
has  been  too  long,  the  paper  will  always  preserve  a  greenish- 
yellow  tint. 

A  sheet  of  paper  sized  with  starch,  such  as  is  sold  in  com- 
merce, insolated  under  a  glass  negative,  and  passed  in  darkness 
in  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
gives  a  red- brown  picture,  which  becomes  blue  directly  it  » 
plunged  in  water ;  this  reaction  renders  evident  the  weakest 
actions  of  the  light  on  the  starched  paper. 

A  sheet  of  paper  of  commerce,  sized  with  starch,  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light  for  about  three,  hours,  with 
half  of  its  surface  protected,  by  a  screen,  and  then  after  in- 
solation plunged  into  a  dish  containing  an  alkaline  solution  of 
indigo,  and  left  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  wank  passed 
in  water,  will,  under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  become  of  a  blue  colour  in  the  part  insolated, 
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while  the  part  not  insulated  remains  white.  In  the  case  of  a 
similar  sheet  of  paper,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
plunged  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  it  is  the  insolated 
part  which  becomes  white,  and  that  which  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  light  remains  blue;  the  colouring  be- 
comes much  more  sensible  if  the  paper  is  dried  by  heat  and 
passed  in  a  hot  bath. 

Logwood  gives  a  red  colouring  to  Uie  insolated  parts.  The 
sheet  of  paper,  treated  in  the  same  maimer,  gives  no  ap- 
preciable ri>iilts. 

It  would  be  of  importance  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
not  only  in  the  luminous  vacuum,  but  also  in  the  different 
gases ;  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  do 
this. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  stuff  impregnated  with  salts  of 


uranium. 

If  two  pieces  of  cotton  tissue  be  impregnated  with  a  sol  li- 
st 20  per  cent.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  one 
and  the  other  dry,  and  half  of  each  piece  protected  by 
a  «-reen,  it  will  be  seen  after  an  hour's  insolation  that  the 
part  acted  upon  by  the  light  is  greatly  altered,  but  principally 
in  the  wet  stuff.  If  this  portion  be  kept  in  darkness  and 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  alteration  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tinue, and  augment  from  day  to  day  as  long  as  the  acquired 
activity  endures,  ending  by  its  being  completely  carbonized, 
and  assuming  a  very  deep  brown  tint ;  the  parts  protected 
from  the  contact  of  the  light  by  the  screen  preserve  their 
tenacity. 

The  colouring  which  stui&  impregnated  with  salts  of 
uranium  assume  under  the  influence  of  light  is  always 
stronger  when  these  stuns  are  wet  than  when  they  are  dry, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  the  alteration ;  the  less  acid  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  the  more  tho  stuff  colours, 
and  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  acidity  is  augmented : 
but  the  alteration  is  always  in  relation  to  the  degree  of 
acidity,  or  of  concentration  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium 


However,  the  alteration  of  the  stuff  impregnated  with  a  salt 
of  uranium  does  not  depend  exclusively  ou  the  acidity  of  the 
solutions  ;  in  fact,  after  I  had  rendered  the  solutions  almost 
aeatral,  by  dissolving  therein  with  heat  oxide  of  uranium 
until  saturated,  the  alteration  was  nearly  the  same ;  it  wss 
stronger,  in  the  same  circumstances,  when  the  stuff  retnaiued 
tat  united  with  water  during  the  whole  time  of  insolation. 

Comparative  experiments  have  proved  that  stuffs  impreg- 
nated with  acidulated  water,  containing  2  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid,  have  been  lees  altered  than  those  which  were  im- 
pregnated with  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium. 

Finally,  experiments,  still  comparative,  demonstrated  that 
it  suffices  to  insolate  for  about  two  hours  a  tissue  of  cotton  or 
thread  steeped  in  pure  water,  for  it  to  be  altered  in  a  sensible 
manner,  more  especially  if  the  tissue  is  impregnated  with 
a  little  soda  or  potaaaa.  Here  is,  without  doubt,  the  reason 
why  our  linen  is  so  speedily  rendered  unfit  for  wear ;  it 
would  not  be  the  case  nearly  so  soon  if  it  were  always  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  still  less  quickly  if  dried  in  darkness. 

The  following  experiment  has  shown  how  much  more 
tapid.  the  action  of  the  light  is  on  moistened  bodies  than  on 
dry  ones : — Two  pieces  of  cotton,  the  one  wet  and  the  other 
dry,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  insolated,  and  after  the  insola- 
tion, if  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  ou  them,  the 
silver  will  be  seen  to  bo  reduced  very  rapidly  in  the  insolated 
part  of  the  wet  tissue,  while  the  reduction  takes  place  very 
alowly  and  feebly  iu  the  insolated  part  of  the  dry  tissue. 
But  the  reduction  would  be  more  rapid  and  stronger  if  the 
tissue  had  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  120  to  140 
decrees.   The  same  will  bo  the  case  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  all  the  activity  acquired 
by  an  insolated  body  is  destroyed  directly  it  is  employed  to 
reduce  the  'salts  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  when  a  stuff, 
impregnated  with  salt  of  uranium  and  insolated,  has  been 
putted  in  a  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  in  reducing  these 
uie-taJs  ii  becomes  coloured,  but  it  alters  no  further,  because 
it  has  lost  all  its  activity.   In  further  confirmation  of  this  I 


may  state,  that  a  stuff  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  insolated  under  the  same  conditions  as  with  the  nitrate 
of  uranium,  does  not  alter  sensibly,  while  tho  stuff  impreg- 
nated with  nitrate  of  uranium  is  altered  very  speedily.  This 
difference  evidently  arises  from  the  former  reducing  at 
once  tho  salt  of  silver  in  losing  its  activity,  while  the  second 
preserves  the  activity  communicated  to  it  by  tho  light.  I 
may  observe,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  if 
two  pieces  of  cotton,  dyed,  one  with  indigo,  and  tho  other 
with  prussian  blue,  are  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  first  will  scarcely  be  altered  either  in  its 
colour  or  tissue,  while  the  second  will  be  greatly  altered  in 
every  way.  The  first  will  hardly  reduce  the  salts  of  silver, 
whereas  the  second  will  reduce  them  very  strougly.  A  white 
cotton  tissue  would  have  been  more  altered  thau  that  dyed 
with  indigo,  and  less  than  that  dyed  with  prussian  blue. 

Before  terminating  I  may  say  tliat  my  experiments  have 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  different  earths,  vegetable  sub- 
stances and  others,  are  susceptible  of  acquiring  in  a  very 
high  degree  this  activity  which  tho  light  communicates. 

Thus  earth  taken  from  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface, 
say  a  yard  for  example,  will  make  no  impression  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  prepared  with  the  chloride  of  silver ;  but,  if  a  layer 
of  mud  formed  of  this  earth  be  spread  on  a  metal  or  glass 
plate,  and,  after  it  has  become  desiccated,  it  bo  exposed  to 
the  sun,  taking  care  to  mask  a  part  with  a  screen,  and  after - 
wards  applied  on  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  insolated  part  acta  very  strongly  on  the  sensitive 
paper,  while  the  part  screened  from  the  light  gives  no  im- 
pression. 

Every  kind  of  earth  when  insolated  is  capable  of  acquiring 
great  activity.* 

In  conclusion,  these  experiments  demonstrate : — 
1st.  That,  for  the  action  of  light  to  take  place  on  organic 
or  inorganic  bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Bubstance  should 
;  fine!' 
2nd. ' 

necessary  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  presence  either 
of  an  organic  substance  or  of  one  of  these  three  simple 
bodies — chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine. 

3rd.  Tliat,  the  organic  Bubstance  has  the  same  necessity, 
after  having  undergone  the  action  of  the  light,  of  being 
placed  in  the  presence  of  inorganic  matter. 

[It  appears  likely  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  may 
become  as  interesting  to  agriculturists  as  to  photographers. 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  strong  on  matters  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  that  being  a  branch  of  science  to  which  wo  have 
paid  but  little  attention.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  earth  is  rendered  more  fertile 
by  being  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  while  it  appears 
that  this  increased  fertility  is  owing  to  tho  action  of  the 
light.  The  action  of  the  solar  rays,  too,  on  tissues  impreg- 
nated with  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  as  well  as  on  those  not 
so  impregnated,  both  being  as  it  were  decayed,  is  not 
without  importance.  As  a  matter  of  met,  we  believe  that 
housewives  have  long  been  aware  that  the  exposure  of  linen 
to  the  air  "  rots"  it,  without  their  knowing  that  this  effect  is 
not  produced  by  tho  air,  but  by  the  light,  and  more  especially 
by  sunlight. — Ed.] 


be  finely  divided,  and  in  very  thin  layers. 

That,  for  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  salt,  it 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.t 

BY    MM.    VAVASNK    AND    A.  GIRABD. 
ON  SENSITISING. 

Tuk  object  of  the  operation  designed  under  this  name  is 
to  deposit  on  the  fibres  of  the  paper  an  argentiferous 
compound  susceptible  of  being  afterwards  acted  upon  by 
solar  radiations,  so  as  to  constitute  the  photographic  ~ 
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This  is  generally  effected  by  placing  the  sheet  of  paper  on  a 
notation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  strength  of  which,  and  its 
composition  also,  is  greatly  varied  by  the  manipulator,  either  • 
intcutionally  or  acc.denta.Uy. 

If  in  this  operation  sheets  of  paper  be  employed  impreg- 
nated with  an  alkaline  chloride,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
salt  of  diver  has  a  double  action,  one  part  U  converted  on 
contact  into  an  insoluble  silver  compound,  while  the  other 
part  is  imbibed  by  the  porous  paper,  and  remains  in  the 
condition  of  a  soluble  nitrate,  each,  it  Bcoma  probable,  acting 
in  different  ways. 

From  this  simple  proposition  there  result,  as  will  be 
seen,  several  points  for  examination,  some  arising  from 
-  the  action  of  the  bath  an  it  has  bwu  originally  prepared, 
others  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  bath  after  its  com- 
position lias  beeu  modified  by  the  preparation  of  pa|turs, 
either  in  respect  of  its  neutrality,  or  of  the  foreign  matters, 
mineral  or  organic,  tliat  have  beeu  introduced. 

1.  The  strength  of  the  silver  bath  may  exercise  a  direct 
influence  on  the  production  and  the  value  of  the  proof; 
besides  which,  each  sheet  that  is  prepared  iu  the  bath 
impoverishes  it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  thus  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  determine  tliis  impoverishment,  and 
the  action  it  exercises  on  the  final  result. 

2.  The  proof  may  perhaps  be  abandoned  to  the  action  of 
the  silver  bath  for  variable  periods,  and  these  variations  may 
cause  differences  in  the  result. 

3.  The  photographic  operations  lead  to  important  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  bath.  It  may  become  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  become  ammo- 
niacal.  Looking  at  it  in  respect  of  its  neutrality,  it  is 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  whether  this 
preparation  be  employed  in  a  crystalline,  white  fused,  or 
gray  fused  condition. 

4.  The  successive  double  decompositions  which  take  place 
ou  contact  with  the  salted  papers,  add  to  the  silver  oath 
different  nitrates,  the  bases  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
chlorides  used  in  salting  the  paper,  aud  these  different  nitrates 
may  perhaps  in  certain  cases  influences  the  definite  result. 

5.  rhc  different  organic  matters  employed  in  the  sizing  of 
the  paper,  partially  dissolving  in  the  silver  bath,  may  alter  its 
punty. 

6.  Finally,  as  a  general  corollary  of  tho  preceding  state- 
ments, it  is  important  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  influence 
which  the  different  circumstances  we  havo  enumerated  have 
on  the  preservation  or  the  alteration  of  the  sensitised  papers. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  strength  of  the  bath.— If  a  sheet  of 
paper  be  taken  that  has  beeu  salted  in  a  solution  containing 
five  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  divided  into  four  parte,  and  left 
for  tne  same  period  (Gvo  minutes),  the  first  in  a  silver  bath 
of  24  per  cent.,  the  second  in  a  bath  of  18  per  cent.,  the 
third  in  a  bath  of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  last  in  a  bath  of  G  per 
cent.,  aud  all  four  taken  (dry  of  course)  and  exposed  under 
the  same  negative,  only  a  slight  difference  will  be  perceived 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  acted  upon.  It  will  bo 
observed,  however,  that  tho  papers  most  rich  in  silver,  colour 
least  rapidly.  When  the  insolation  has  been  deemed  suf- 
ficient, and  they  have  been  washed  and  fixed  in  a  new 
hj]iosulphito  of  soda  bath,  very  sensible  differences  will  be 
observed  in  their  appearance,  especially  while  they  remain  in 
tho  water.  The  result  is  to  all  api^aranee  the  same,  whether 
albumenked  paper  lias  been  used  or  not ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  marked  in  the  first  case. 

These  differences  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  affect  the  delicacy 
and  colour  of  the  proof.  In  order  to  at  once  place  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  examino  these  differences,  wo  will  take  tho 
two  extreme  examples;  we  will  compare  the  proof  coming 
from  the  bath  at  0  per  cent,  and  that  from  the  bath  at  24 
per  cent.  The  first  is  of  an  almost  uniform,  dull  tint,  and 
of  a  reddish  tone ;  the  other  is  clearer  and  fresher,  the  whites 
well  preserved,  and  the  blacks  coming  out  boldly.  Between 
these  two  extremes  tho  red  tone  will  be  seen  to  diminish,  and 
the  brilliancy  to  augment  by  a  regular  progression  iu  pro-  | 


portion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the  silver 
bath  ;  thus  the  proof  prepared  on  the  bath  at  18  per  cent,  is 
superior  to  that  prepared  on  the  bath  at  12  per  cent.,  and  so 
on  in  proportion.  The  difference  between  the  proof  derived 
from  the  bath  at  18  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  bath  at  24 
per  cent.,  which  is  very  sensible  on  its  removal  from  the 
finishing  frame,  partly  disappears  under  the  action  of  the 
hyposulphite;  on  the  other  hand  those  from  the  12  per  cent 
bath  arc  not  quite  clear  enough  :  we  therefore  think  that  the 
best  (strength  will  bo  18  per  cent. 

These  results  do  not  arise  from  a  difference  of  energy  in 
the  sensitive  composition ;  for  if  each  piece  of  paper  be  left 
in  the  printing  frame  during  a  period  inversely  proportionate 
to  its  richness  of  silver,  the  same  differences  will  stiH  be 
exhibited,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree. 

Thus,  then,  the  strength  of  the  bath  exercises  a  well- 
marked  influence ;  its  augmentation,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  proof  by  giving  more  sharpness 
and  delicacy  to  its  outlines,  while  its  diminution  lends  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  tones  and  a  strongly-marked  red  colora- 
tion. These  arc  two  distinct  results,  which  we  will  examine 
iu  succession,  seeking  to  establish  their  causes. 

(7b  bs  continued.) 


DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS  ON  PAPKK.* 

DY  M.  COKUIV. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  tho  quantities  I  have  adopted, 

aud  to  give  somo  details  as  to  the  operations. 
The  medium  composition  of  the  collodion  I  have  used  is 

as  follows: — 

Ktlior  ...         ...         ...         ...   K50  parU. 

Alcohol        ...         ...         ...         ...   *l*V'  ,, 

(}nn  Cotton   ...         ...         ...         ...     1A  ,, 

Iodine...       ...         ...         ...         ...  1\ 

This  is  shaken;  then  allowed  to  repose  a  little;  tlicn 
decanted,  and  filtered  through  cotton. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  vary  the  above  proportions  a  little, 
according  to  the  temperature.  Thus,  in  very  hot  weather, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  augment  the  jiroportion,  of  alcohol, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  requisite  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  gun  cotton;  for  I  have  observed  that,  the  more 
alcohol  the  collodiou  contains,  the  more  difficult  its  trans- 
ference from  the  glass  to  paper.  This  difficulty  can  only  be 
overcome  by  thickening  the  collodiou  by  means  of  gun 
cotton.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  both 
alcohol  and  gun  cotton  may  be  diminished. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  small  a  proportion  of  iodine 
is  necessary.  A  larger  projiortion  would  give  a  less  sensitive 
|Mper ;  in  this  sense,  that  for  the  same  pose  it  would  give 
more  opposition  of  tones. 

The  collodion  is  poured  on  the  glass  in  the  usual  manner ; 
and  when  the  ether  and  the  alcohol  have  sufficiently  evapo- 
rated, it  is  nitrated,  by  immersing  it  in  the  following  bath : — 

Wilier        ...       ...      ...       ...       ...    100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver    1  „ 

Xllric  acid   ...       J  „ 

The  small  proportion  of  silver  in  this  bath  is  remarkable. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  minutes  tho  glass  is  withdrawn, 
and  presents  a  very  clear  opal  tint.  If  the  film  of  iodide 
of  silver  is  unequal,  and  in  a  pulverulent  state  over  the 
whole  or  part  of  tho  surface  of  the  collodion,  this  wiU  be  a 
proof  that  the  collodion  film  was  not  sufficiently  dry  at  tho 
period  of  its  immersion  in  tho  bath,  and  the  operation  muss 
be  gone  through  afresh.  The  glass  being  nitrated,  it  is 
washed,  by  immersion  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  dish 
filled  with  rain  or  river  water. 

On  taking  it  from  this  dish,  it  must  bo  washed  under  a 
tap ;  its  surface  must  then  bo  covered  with  a  solution,  con- 
sisting of  1  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  100  tarts  of  water. 
The  glass  being  covered  in  every  part,  the  superfluous 
portion  is  drained  into  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  again  washed 

under  the  tap.  

•  Continued  m>m  p.  M. 
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To  facilitate  tho  transfer  of  the  collodion  on  to  the  paper, 
it  is  advisable  to  pour  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  wajter 
acidulated  with  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  nitric  acid. 
Finish  by  washing  with  water  under  a  tap. 

Take  a  sheet  of  good  gelatinised  negative  paper,  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  glass  (the  gelatinising  of  the  paper  is 
effected  by  placing  the  best  side  011  a  lukewarm  bath,  formed 
of  6  parts  of  gelatine  to  100  parts  of  water— the  sheet  is 
then  suspended  to  dry),  and  immerse  it  in  water  until  well 
saturated ;  then  place,  the  gelatine  side  downward*,  on  the 
collodionised  gla-iB,  taking  care  uot  to  allow  air  to  remain 
hetween  the  paper  and  the  collodion  surface.  Hie  en- 
ch«ud  water  is  expelled  by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
■j\.\m  puKBed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  tho  paper  ;  the  edges 
of  the  collodion,  which  extend  beyond  the  paper,  are  turned 
over,  ami  the  paper  and  collodion  removed  together. 

Tho  paper,  thus  collodion ised,  i»  laid  on  a  glass,  the  collo- 
dion upwards ;  the  preservative  liquid  is  pouml  over  it,  and 
it  is  toon  hung  up  to  dry.  To  prepare  this  preservative 
film,  10  parts  of  honey  or  glucose  to  a  little  more  than  3  of 
water,  and  the  white  of  ono  egg,  are  placed  in  a  pipkin 
over  a  fire ;  after  a  short  time  the  mixture  is  in  a  liquid 
Btate;  heat  is  still  applied,  until  there  is  an  abundant 
scum  formed  on  its  surface ;  the  liquid  is  then  clarified ; 
it  u  filtered  through  paper,  and  preserved  in  a  closed  bottle. 

Fermented  albumen  is  prepared,  by  putting  in  25  parts  of 
albumen  to  1  of  honey  or  glucose.  After  the  expiration  of  a 
day  or  two,  carbonic  acid  will  be  liberated  in  abundance, 
and  the  albumen  will  acquire  a  perfect  fluidity. 

To  prepare  the  preservative  liquid,  equal  volumes  of  fer- 
mented albumen  and  syrup  of  honey  or  glucose  are  mixed 
together,  and  filtered  through  paper.  This  liquid  will  pass 
easily  through  the  filter  if  the  albumen  has  fermented  well. 

This  mixture  must  not  be  prepared  long  beforehand,  or  in 
■  few  days  it  will  begin  to  ferment,  when  the  sugar  wdl  bo 
cou verted  into  alcohol,  and  the  albumen  Imj  precipita' 


precipitated. 

process  is  not  nearly  so  complicated  in  practice  as  it 
appears  at  the  first  glance.  The  different  waslnnga  of  which 
we  have  spolpai  occupy  but  very  little  time ;  and  tins  opera- 
tions in  no  way  dilfer  from  those  necessitated  iu  the  albume- 
nisod  collodion  process  on  glass,  except  in  the  transfer  of  the 
collodion  to  paper,  au  operation  which  is  very  simple  in 
]  i  .r  '  ice. 

This  process  is  evidently  preferable  to  that  which 
consists  in  detaching  on  paper  a  negative  obtained  on 
collodionised  glass,  for  one  has  hardly  tho  courage  to  run  the 
riak  of  deteriorating  a  fine  negative  by  transferring  it. 
There  is,  baudes,  tho  advantage  of  being  able  to  prepare,  in 
one's  leisure  moments,  or  to  buy  ready  prci«ared,  a  BUpply  of 
collodionised  paper,  that  may  bo  kept  or  taken  on  a  journey 
without  the  least  difficulty. 

The  operations  which  remain  to  be  performed,  on  using 
the  paper,  are  very  simple. 

rite  sensitising  is  effected  by  layiug  the  collodionised  side 
of  the  paper,  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  on  a  bath 
prepared  as  follows : — 

Water   100  parU. 

Nitrate  of  silver   5  „ 

Acetic  acid,  cryitallUal'le  ...       ...       ...       5  ,, 

If  the  bath  is  old  and  coloured,  it  should  be  rendered  per- 
fectly colourless  by  agitation  with  kaolin.    After  washing  it 
nrith  river  water  several  times  renewed,  the  pa]>cr  should  be 
suspended  to  dry.    In  drying,  it  wrinkles  a  little,  but  it  is 
easy  to  get  rid  of  this  by  pasting  a  slightly  warm  smoothing 
ie-on  over  it.   This  wrinkling  can  bo  prevented  by  fastening 
Wmj  four  corners  to  two  parallel  lines  running  ono  under  the 
(Vfcber.    This  fastening  should  bo  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  little  clasps  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  exposure  should  last  from  throe  to  five  minutes,  with 
n  simple  object  glass  of  3  inches  diameter,  for  a  view  well 
illuminated. 

The  development  is  effected  by  floating  the  paper  on  the 
surface  of  a  both  of  gallic  acid,  strengthened  with  new 
aeoto-nitrntc  of  silver. 


The  fixing  is  effected  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  sol. i. 

It  is  then  washed,  and  left  to  dry.  Finally,  the  negative 
is  completed  by  waxing  tho  non-collodiouised  side  of  tho 
paper  with  white  wax,  which  is  spread  about  by  means  of  a 
not  iron,  and  the  excess  removed  between  blotting  paper. 

It  is  evident,  that  gelatine  being  soluble  iu  water  at  60 
degrees,  if  the  collodionised  paper  is  dipped  in  a  Iwth  of  a 
higher  temperature,  the  sizing  w  ill  be  dissolved,  aud  the  collo- 
dion detached  from  the  paper.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  to  wait  until  the  evening  to  j>er- 
form  the  operations  of  sensitising  and  developing,  or  else  to 
operate  in  a  cellar.  Liquids  should  lie  employed  that  liavo 
been  cooled  by  lying  iu  a  cool  placo  or  in  freshly -drawn 
well  water. 

An  elevated  temperature  exercises  no  hurtful  action  on 
the  dry  paper. 

THE  MOLECUI.AU  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
1'AHTICLES.* 

HY  DR.  A.  WKU.KR. 

Otiikr  polished  surfaces  may  be  usn!  instead  of  the  glass 
plate,  and  1  have  formed  these  images  on  quartz  and  agate 
with  the  same  effect,  The  difference  of  crystalline  texture 
exerts  no  influence,  but  the  images  seem  to  be  with  more 
difficulty  produced  on  polished  silver  and  copper  than  on  a 
vitreous  surface.  A  very  slight  degree  of  friction  will  excito 
the  formation  of  an  image,  although  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  is  more  favourable.  Electricity  exerts  no  influence 
in  the  formation  of  these  images.  In  one  experiment,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  friction,  I  adapted  two  fine  wires,  of  a 
spiral  form,  to  a  battery  sufficiently  strong  to  decompose 
water  freely.  These  wires  were  moved  through  tho  solution 
in  various  directions,  and  the  marks  of  the  passage  of  tho 
two  poles  became  equally  apparent  without  any  difference  on 
either  side,  and  when  afterwards  disconnected  from  the 
battery,  and  used  in  a  similar  manner,  they  produced  the 
same  effects.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  fidelity  the  traces 
of  lines  baeome  visible  in  this  manner.  Letters  thus  formed 
by  a  pea  are  much  more  faithfully  rendered  than  when 
written  on  paper  with  ink,  and  lines  may  be  formed  which 
are  scarcely  visible  to  tho  naked  eye.  Microscopic  inspection 
shows  this  extreme  exactness  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
could  have  been  anticipated — for  we  see  a  simple  lino  become, 
as  it  were,  decomposed  into  a  number  of  parallel  linos, 
which  represent  the  point  of  contact  between  two  solids. 
These  lines  are  composed  of  very  minute  and  confused 
crystals,  of  an  irregular  appearance,  and  joined  together. 
Their  diameter  varies  from  0  02  of  a  millimetre  to  about 
doublo  that  size.  Between  these  parallel  lines  are  frequently 
seen  others  still  more  minute.  The  other  crystals  which 
by  the  common  crystallino  power  over  tho 
parts  of  tho  glass  are  much  larger  than  either  of 
these.  When  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  lines  is 
examined  tinder  the  microscope,  wo  perceive  tho  appearand! 
represented.  While  crystalline  masses  are  in  process  of 
formation,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  tho  deposition  of 
crystals  on  other  parts  of  the  glass,  but  if  while  these  are 
fresh  they  are  subjected  to  a  sharp  current  of  water,  the 
irregular  crystals  are  mostly  carried  away,  while  the  images 
are  left  almost  intact.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
samo  power  which  causes  this  deposit  renders  them  more 
adhereut  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  than  the  other  crystals. 
Another  male  of  demonstrating  the  difference  of  their 
adherence  U  by  allowing  the  solution  to  dry  on  tho  glass, 
when,  by  brushing  it  slightly  with  the  feather  of  a  pen,  most 
of  the  irregular  crystals  are  taken  off  and  the  images  remain. 

Other  substances  are  capable  of  forming  a  like  deposit. 
Chloride  of  platinum  and  nitrate  of  potash,  mixed  together, 
form  a  doublo  chloride,  with  which  images  can  be  obtained 
with  as  much  ease  as  with  the  double  phosphate.  The  only 
is  that  the  double  chloride  precipitates  in  the  aliaj* 
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of  octahedrons,  &c.  Solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  nitrate 
of  potash  deposit  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  are 
capable  of  forming  upper  and  lower  images  with  nearly  as 
much  facility  as  the  double  phosphate.  The  lower  images 
formed  by  the  bitartrate  differ  in  one  respect  from  those  by 
the  phosphate,  for  shortly  after  their  formation  they  appear 
to  lose  their  adhesion  to  the  glass,  and  the  slightest  agitation 
of  the  liquid  causes  them  to  be  detached  ;  and  if  a  sentence 
has  been  written,  the  curious  appearance  is  presented  of 
f  ragments  of  words  and  letters  floating  about  in  confusion. 
Under  the  microscope,  also,  they  differ ;  fewer  parallel  lines 
arc  perceived,  and  the  crystals  are  larger  and  unequal  in 
size.  Liquor  potass®,  added  to  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
will  form  images  similar  to  that  just  mentioned.  Caustic 
soda  and  tartaric  acid  produce  the  same  result,  but  the 
solution  must  be  much  more  concentrated. 

Images  formed  by  gaseous  Mien.— These  traces  arc  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  arc  crystalline,  by  passing 
a  solid  body  over  a  piece  of  glass  covered  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution,  when  they  are  immediately  per- 
ceived by  the  bubbles  which  are  deposited.  On  account  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  these  images  are  not  very 
durable,  for  after  a  short  time,  the  gas  wliicti  composes  them 
arises  to  the  surface.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ingredients, 
whose  combination  causes  the  formation  of  gas,  should  be 
added  together  gently,  and  so  diluted,  that  whatever  gases 
are  formed  they  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how  much  gas  may  be  in  this  way  made  to 
remain  in  solution ;  and  as  most  of  them  appear  capable  of 
being  dissolved  in  this  unstable  manner,  traces  may  be  ob- 
tained from  them  all,  aud  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  6uch  is  the  case  with  carbonic,  acetic,  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  To  obtain  carbonic  acid,  I  have  generally  used  sub- 
carbouate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  Acetate  of  ammonia 
was  employed  to  liberate  acetic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
was  obtained  from  commou  salt  aud  sulphuric  acid.  A  mix- 
ture capable  of  forming  traces  has  the  ]>roperty  of  disengaging 
its  gas  in  bubbles  whenever  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
any  dry  surface ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  mixture  of  this  Bort, 
formed  on  a  slip  of  glass,  is  caused  to  spread  over  a  part  of 
the  surface  which  has  not  previously  been  wetted,  bubbles 
of  gas  are  immediately  evolved  on  that  spot,  although  none 
are  perceived  elsewhere.  This  effect  is  also  produced  with 
champagne,  seltzer,  and  other  effervescing  waters,  which, 
however,  have  not  the  property  of  forming  gaseous  traces. 
Any  surface,  whether  metallic  or  non-metallic,  will  be  found 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  gas  from  the  liquid,  and  I 
have  not  perceived  that  there  was  any  difference  from  the 
surface  being  perfectly  polished  or  rough. 

(To  be  continued.) 


APPROACHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

•    NO.  III. 

Under  this  heading  we  have  from  time  to  time  acquainted 
our  readers  with  the  progress  made  in  the  formation 
and  collection  of  the  various  Exhibitions.  Already  the 
Architectural  Photographic  Association  have  opened  their 
Exhibition,  in  the  Koohih  uf  the  old  Soeietv  of  Water  Colour 
Artists;  for  an  account  of  winch  we  refer  our  readers 
elsewhere. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  on  previous  occasions  when  wo 
have  alluded  to  "Approaching  Exhibitions,"  we  have  thrown 
out  hints,  and  commented  on  the  beet  mode  of  furthering 
their  interests.  In  some  quarters  these  suggestions  were  at 
once  seen  to  be  practicable  and  sensible,  and  were  accordingly 
acted  upon.  In  one,  however,  our  comments  upon  this  the 
strangest  of  resolutions  seemed  only  to  have  a  tendency  to 
confirm,  rather  than  to  relax,  a  stringency  which  was  so 
fraught  with  danger.  We  need  hardly  i;ay  that  we  refer  to 
the  resolution  which  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
pJiK^ed,  in  AuguBt,  to  the  effect—"  That  no  Photographs 
would  bo  admitted  that  had  been  exposed  in  shop  windows, 
or  otherwise  publicly  exhibited  in  this  country." 


On  that  occasion  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  matter,  and  said — "The  Council  havo  passe 
lution  which  has  astonished  not  only  us,  but  many  t 

 We  are  sure  tliat,  if  they  will  only  i 

aider  the  subject,  they  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  degree 
of  precipitancy  in  passing  the  resolution,  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  deliberation ."  We  then  proceeded  to  say  that  we 
had  received  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  and  that  "  the 
resolution  could  excite  but  one  feeling — tliat  of  disapproval ; 
that  it  seemed  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  a  most  resolute  attempt  to 
defeat  the  object  of  Exhibitions,  because  it  would  easily  lx> 
seen  that  to  exclude  a  photograph  from  an  Exhibition 
simply  because  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the  shop  windows, 
was  a  most  arbitrary  regulation,  since  many  of  our  leading 
photograpliers  had  their  respective  publishers,  and  it ' 
likely  that  a  publisher  would  so  far  forget  bis  own  int 
as  to  withhold  the  publication  of  a  photograph  until  it  1 
been  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Exhibition."  We  feel  it 
due  to  ourselves  to  re-copy  what  we  had  urged  so  far  back 
as  October  the  4th,  in  order  to  show  that  we  were  anxious 
that  the  Society  should  not  suffer  on  account  of  a  stupid 
resolution,  and  that  the  error  should  be  rectified  ere  it  was 
too  late.  The  result  of  our  remonstrance  was  a  modification 
of  the  original  resolution,  stating  that  pictures  exhibited  at 
the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  would  be  admitted.  This  we 
deemed  insufficient,  and  again  we  urged  a  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  asking  for  cither  a  rescinding  of  the  resolution, 
or  a  very  great  modification  of  it.  The  Council,  however, 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  on  the  plea  that  the  step  which 
they  had  taken  was  one  "  which  was  conservative  of  the 
dignity  and  professional  interest  of  the  photographer."  We 
clearly  showed  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  iu  a  former 
number,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose. 

What  now  is  the  result?  At  the  last  moment  they  find 
things  taking  a  turn  which  is  not  "  promotive  of  the  Society's 
interest,"  and,  just  as  we  had  predicted,  contributions  are 
not  found  to  flow  in ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Council 
have  juBt  rescinded  tho  resolution  as  far  as  regards  the 
present  Exhibition,  and  we  strongly  suspect  in  regard  to 
future  Exhibitions  also.  It  is,  however,  now  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil;  already  tho  schedules  have  been  issued 
with  the  fatal  resolve,  and  the  hanging  committee,  panic- 
stricken,  are  running  hither  and  thither,  bearing  for  their 
motto,  "The  smallest  donations  thankfully  received."  It 
remains  to  be  seen  who  has  most  at  heart  the  Society's 
welfare — the  "  PitorounArmc  News,"  or  its  own  Council  ? 
Indeed,  by  the  insertion  of  this  notice,  we  are  doing  more 
to  destroy  the  ill  effects  of  the  resolution,  than  could  possibly 
be  done  by  any  other  means.  Wo  fear,  however,  that  even 
the  publicity  of  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News  "  will  hardly  save  the  Society  now  from  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  this  ill-advised  resolution.  We  have, 
however,  done  our  best,  and  if  the  collection  of  photographs 
at  the  next  Exhibition  of  the  Society  be  poor  and  scanty, 
the  pubhc  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  the 
parties  really  in  fault. 


Critical  Notices. 


EXHIBITION  OP  THE  ABGHITBCTUBAL  PHOTO&RaPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The  series  of  Venetian  views,  by  Cimetta,  is  interacting  on 
account  of  the  associations  connected  with  that  city.  We  arc 
not  inclined  to  go  into  such  ecstasies  as  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  done  on  the  subject  of  these  pho»ograph*.  We 
are  iuvlined  to  look  at  them  more  from  the  photographic  point 
of  view,  and  to  examine  the  pictures  apart  from  their  historical 
associations.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  breadth  in  the  style  in 
which  they  are  taken,  and  also  great  depth  of  colour.  In  fact, 
that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  series.  They  are  mostly 
printed  too  dark;  this,  of  course,  tends  to  destroy  the  detail 
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which  would  otherwise  be  observable.  Anybody  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  Venetian  architecture,  will  know  that 
it  U  full  of  elaborate  and  intricate  detail,  to  which  photography 
alone  can  do  justice.  These  views  are  larger  than  any  before 
published  of  Venice.  We  recollect  seeing  a  series  executed  by 
Veriui,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  views  of  Cimetta,  but  far  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  in  equality  of  tint,  in  half-tone  and  minuteness 

"  The  Palazzo  Passi  "  (121)  is  wanting  in  clear  definition,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  detail  to  be  found  in  it,  "  The  Bronze  (rates 
of  the  Logetta  of  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark"  (123),  is  a  subject 
well  adapted  to  the  massive  character  of  these  photographs,  and 
the  deep  brown  tone,  which  is  unsuitable  to  many  of  these  pictures, 
is  singularly  well  suited  to  the  subject.  The  elaborate  orna- 
mentation is  heavy  and  massive,  therefore  no  great  delicacy  of 
tint  is  desirable.  Altogether  this  is  about  one  of  tho  most 
effective  of  these  photographs — though  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  still  greater  effect  would  be  perceptible  if  it  were  printed 
a  little  lighter  so  as  to  show  the  more  minute  detail.  "  The 
Canopy  over  the  Door  of  Stephen's  Church  "  (128),  would,  if 
well  photographed,  make  a  verv  good  picture;  it  is,  however,  far 
from  being  successful.  "  The  Bridge  of  the  Rial  to  "  (129),  is  an 
interesting  subject,  but  it  has  been  taken  before  by  other  artists 
with  so  much  greater  felicity,  that  we  are  almost  astonished  to 
find  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  collection.  "  The  Railway  Bridge, 
.St.  Stephen's"  (130),  has  much  of  the  characteristic  haziness  of 
these  photographs,  and  the  blurred  prows  of  the  gondolas  have 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  effect.  One  thing  which  must  particularly 
strike  every  person  who  inspects  these  pictures  is,  that  photo- 
graphy cannot  give  anything  like  an  adequate  representation  of 
water.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  inferiority  of 
these  pictures,  but  it  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
piece.  "The  Sitting  Lion  at  the  Arsenal"  (131),  is  a  massive 
picture  of  a  massive  subject.  "  The  Chiesa  dclla  Soluto"  (132), 
has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  with  artists  and  photo- 
trraf  hers.  When  we  recollect  some  pictures  by  Caualetto,  and 
those  more  recently  executed  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  K.A.,  or  the 
photographs  by  Perini,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  photograph  exhibited  here.  "  The  Bronze 
Horses,  St.  Mark's  "  (133),  "  The  Recumbent  Lion  at  the  Arse- 
nal "  (135),  are  similar  in  character  to  (131).  They  would  have 
been  much  better  if  printed  less  darkly.  The  object  of  the 
photographer  in  these  pictures  has  evidently  been  to  obtain  a 
true  picture  of  the  leading  objects,  quite  unmindful  of  the 
reurral  effect ;  for,  had  he  paid  but  common  attention, 
he  could  with  a  little  extra  trouble  have  introduced  much 
detail  that  could  not  have  failed  to  be  interesting.  "  The  liogetto 
of  the  Campanile"  (137)  is  a  subject  well  adapted  for  fine 
ft  fleet ;  but  here  the  pervading  want  of  detail  is  painfully  to 
be  observed  For  instance — the  Bronze  Gates,  which  form 
the  exclusive  subject  of  No.  123,  are  here  very  indistinct,  while 
the  bas-relief  figures  in  the  niches  are  scarcely  discernible. 
Architecturally  speaking,  this  picture  is  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series:  yet  the  very  defects  pointed  out  are  those  most 
necessary  to  assist  the  architectural  student  in  his  studies. 
"  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  (144)  is  a  wretched  attempt  at  one  of 
the  most  popular  views  of  Vonice.  It  has  neither  artistic 
feeling,  light  or  shade,  or  anything  that  could  recommend  it, 
artistically  or  photographically. 

It  will  be  needless  to  mention  the  remaining  pictures  of  this 
scries :  as  we  should  only  have  to  repeat  our  criticisms.  The  pre- 
vailing faults  of  Cimetta's  series  are,  that  they  are  printed  too 
darkly ;  and  the  artist  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  give  quantity 
instead  of  quality.  Tho  views  arc  too  large ;  had  they  been  smaller 
they  would  certainly  have  been  more  effective.  Of  one  thing 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  is.  that  Venice  deserves  a  much 
better  photographic  translation  than  that  given  by  Cimetta. 

We  come  next  to  two  small  London  views,  by  A.  J.  Melhuisb, 
of  Blackheatb,  and  how  strongly  do  these  clear  and  definite 
pictures  contrast  with  those  just  noticed.  Those  are—"  View 
from  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  showing  the  Towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey"  (155);  u  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster"  (156). 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Mclhuish  has  only  contributed  two  such 
small  pictures  to  the  present  collection.  He  is  an  artist  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  association  by  his  good 
pictures.  He  is  always  happy  in  the  clearness  of  his  photo- 
graphs, aud  is  generally  successful  in  importing  atmospheric 
effect  into  them.  These  views  ought  to  have  been  taken  on  a 
scale  and  in  a  style  commensurate  with  their  importance. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  ^botrgrapjis. 

colouring  positives  on    i  Aiis— (continued.) 

Second  Colouring. — By  colouring  first,  and  then  varnish- 
ing, several  advantages  have  been  gained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chief  disadvantage  of  dry  colours— their  tendency  to  fade 
—has  tan  to  a  largo  extent  obviated ;  and  in  the  next  place 
they  have,  by  combination  with  a  transparent  vehicle,  lost 
whatever  of  opacity  pertained  to  them.  They  have  now,  in 
fact,  acquired  something  of  the  permanency  and  transparency 
of  oil  colours.  But  what  they  have  gained  in  transparency 
they  have  lost  in  intensity,  and  to  produce  perfect  results  a 
second  colouring  is  necessary.  The  combination  effected  be- 
tween the  varnish  and  the  colour  already  applied,  gives  a 
biting  surface  on  which  any  amount  of  force  and  brilliancy 
may  ne  obtained.  This  circumstance,  however,  renders  im- 
perative the  greatest  possible  care  in  applying  the  second 
colour,  otherwise  the  delicate  half-tones  arc  easily  obscured, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  picture  seriously  marred. 

Commence  again  with  the  face,  and  proceed  as  in  the  first 
instance,  using  throughout  nearly  the  same  tints,  but  of  iust 
such  intensity  as  they  arc  intended  to  possess  in  the  finished 
picture,  as  no  further  modification  is  to  take  place,  except 
what  may  arise  out  of  judicious  contrast  in  the  colouring 
of  the  draperies  aud  background.  A  pure  delicate  tint, 
similar  to  that  we  have  described  as  No.  1  flesh,  may  be 
freely  applied  to  the  highest  lights ;  now  use  the  lecal  colour, 
blending  it  with  the  lights  and  softening  into  the  shadows 
of  the  face,  tho  deepest  of  which  may  frequently,  in  the 
second  colouring,  be  left  untouched  with  advantage.  If  the 
first  colouring  has  been  judiciously  managed,  and  has,  after 
varnishing,  left  the  shadows  of  a  suitable  and  harmonising 
tint,  they  will,  by  being  left  untouched  in  the  second  colour- 
ing, retain  thtsir  transparency,  and  add  much  to  the  depth 
and  vigour  of  the  picture.  If  they  require  touching  to  make 
them  accord  in  tone  with  the  newly-applied  colour,  a  very 
delicate  touch  of  the  proper  tint  will  suffice.  Remember 
that  beauty  of  colour  will  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  proper  relations  of  light  and  shadow.  Heighten  the 
cheek  with  carmine,  or  carmine  and  rose,  taking  care  to 
diffuse  the  colour  naturally,  preserving  in  this  respect  the 
characteristics  of  the  sitter,  and  blending  the  carmine  with 
the  local  colour.  Touch  the  lower  lip  with  carmine,  taking 
especial  care  not  to  obscure  its  form,  and  to  avoid  touching 
the  shadow  which  divideB  the  lips.  The  upper  Up,  being  in 
shadow,  will  rarely  require  any  brighter  tint  than  that  it  has 
already  obtained  m  the  first  colouring. 

The  eyes,  if  a  bright  blue,  will  probably  require  touching 
again  with  the  suitable  tint.  The  corner  of  the  eye,  next 
the  nose,  may  be  touched  with  carmine.  The  eyebrows,  if 
light,  will  probably  require  intensifying. 

Examine  the  hair  to  ascertain  if  the  varnishing  has  left  it 
of  the  right  tint,  if  not,  add  a  little  colour  to  the  lights  only. 

The  hands,  neck,  &c.  may  now  be  re-colourea,  keeping 
them  as  delicate  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  colour  of 
the  model.  Remember  that  in  this  matter  any  deviation 
from  nature,  if  it  be  in  the  direction  of  coarseness,  is 
altogether  unpardonable  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a  littlo 
increased  refinement  will  rarely  be  censured. 

Proceed  now  to  the  draperies,  and  recolour  them,  if  neces- 
sary, using  the  same  care  to  obtain  brilliancy  in  the  high 
lights,  and  to  preserve  transparency  in  the  shadows,  as  in  the 
first  colouring.  The  draperies  in  portraits  of  gentlemen 
rarely  require  any  colour,  except  in  uniforms,  in  which  case 
they  also  generally  require  to  be  non-inverted.  The  best 
method  of  colouring  these  we  shall  describe  in  a  future 
article.  In  colouring  draperies,  it  will  often  happen  that  a 
certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  is  left  with  the  artist, 
of  which  he  will  avail  himself  to  use  such  tints  as  best 
harmonise  with  the  complexion  of  the  sitter,  and  give  due 
value  to  the  flesh  tints ;  for  it  is  in  giving  life,  character,  and 
beauty  to  the  head  that  the  chief  attention  of  the  colorist 
should  be  devoted,  all  other  points  being  more  or  less  subser- 
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vient  to  this  object.  It  is  very  easy  to  completely  spoil  the 
flesh  tints,  and  kill  the  whole  colouring  of  the  head,  by  an 
injudicious  choice  of  surrounding  colours.  As  a  rule,  masses 
of  jwwitivo  colour  should  be  avoided  in  the  draperies,  keeping 
them  judiciously  subdued.  Of  backgrounds  we  shall  speak 
in  detail;  and  of  the  general  principles  on  which  lianuoiiious 
colouring  is  based,  wo  must  treat  in  some  distiuct  articles. 

White  lace,  where  it  requires  it,  may  bo  touched  with 
Chinese  white  ;  but  as  we  have  said  before,  the  leas  water 
colour  used  the  better.  Flowers  may  also  at  times  be  made 
effective  by  water  colours,  or,  better  still,  by  oil  colours. 
Jewellery  is  often  touched  with  the  gold  shell,  but,  unlets 
carefully  managed,  it  Lis  a  coarse,  lwdizencd  effect.  We 
prefer  water  or  oil  colours  if  skilfully  done,  using  orange 
chrome  and  burnt  sienna  fur  the  shadows,  and  Naples  yellow 
for  the  lights. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OKOAXIC  CHEMISTRY — (cOHtitlUeJ). 

Ctliulosc  or  Cellular  Tissue. — The  tissuo  of  vegetables,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  is  composed  of  elongated  and 
jiarallcl  cells,  formed  of  a  substance,  to  which  the  name  of 
cellular  tissuo  has  been  given,  and  of  a  hard  matter,  termed 
ligneous  tissue,  which  exists  in  the  cells  in  greater  or  less 
proportion*,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  vegetable. 
Cotton  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  cellulose ;  the  wood  of  the 
oak  is  composed  of  cellulose  aud  a  large  proiwrtion  of  ligneous* 
matter.  The  chemL-al  composition  of  cellulose  is  always  the 
same,  and  may  be  represented  by  C„  II,„  (),„.  Well  manu- 
factured aud  good  paper  may  bo  considered  as  being  com- 
jwsed  almost  entirely  of  cellulose — the  rags  from  which  it  is 
made  being  scrupulously  washed  to  free  them  from  impurities 
of  every  description,  and  undergoing  very  numerous  wash- 
ings in  the  course  of  its  conversion  into  pulp,  aud  bleached 
by  chemical  re-agente.  Cellulose  uuy  be  obtained  from 
all  vegetable  tissues.  Thus,  we  have  seen  paper  manu- 
factured from  the  fibre  of  the  cabbage-stump,  from  the  fibre 
in  the  liquid  manure  of  dairi.*,  and  from  other  substances 
equally  unsavoury,  and  where  the  presence  of  cellulose,  to 
most  people,  would  be  equally  unsuspected. 

If  nighly-conccutratcd  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  aud 
sulphuric  acid,  be  made  to  react  on  the  fibre,  divers  sub  • 
stances  are  obtained  of  au  exceedingly  iuflaminahlc  nature; 
that  prepared  with  carded  cotton  has  been  termed  gun  cotton 
or  pyroxylive.  Gun  cotton  dissolves  with  facility  in  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  Mid  forms  the  basis  of  collodion. 

Starch  is  a  white  granular  matter,  which  is  found  in  the 
cells  of  almost  all  vegetables,  whether  they  are  cereal, 
tuberculous,  or  bulbous  roots.  The  amylaceous  product  of 
the  cereals  has  more  especially  tho  name  of  starch — that  of 
iwtatoos  being  usually  termed  fecula.  This  body,  whether 
it  is  termed  starch  or  fecula,  is  a  subtitauco,  tho  composition 
of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  cellulose :  its  formula  is 
the  same,  vir..,  C„  H10  O10.  It*  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  blue  tint  communicated  to  any  substance  containing 
it  by  a  solution  of  iodine. 

Dextrine  has  the  same  formula  as  cellulose — C,,  II1B  O,.. 
Starch  swells  in  water,  but  does  not  completely  dissolve  ;  if 
it  is  slightly  torrefied,  or  if  it  be  heated  with  very  dilute 
acids,  it  becomes  perfectly  soluble,  but  is  no  longer  the  same 
substance ;  it  is  not  starch,  but  a  new  body,  to  which  the 
name  of  dextrine  is  given.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum  arable. 

Glucose — tho  formula  of  which  differs  slightly  from  tho 
preceding,  being  thus  written,  C„  II, ,  O,,— is  obtained  by 
a  prolonged  action  of  acids  on  starch ;  or  otherwise,  from  the 
conversion,  by  fermentation,  of  the  starch  contained  in 
barley  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  to  which  the  name  of 
<jluco»e  has  been  applied. 
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Pure  sugars  are  substances  perfectly  neutral  to  red  and 
blue  litmus  papers,  and,  soluble  in  water.  Tlu-y  can,  under 
the  influence  of  fermentation,  bo  converted  into  alcohol  aud 
carbonic  acid,  but  not  without  the  addition  of  a  ferment,  as 
a  solution  of  perfectly  pure  sugar  does  not  contain  in  itself 
the  element  necessary  to  produce  this  action,  although  a 
solution  of  impure  sugar  does.  Sugars  are  of  different 
natures.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  sugar  obtaiued 
from  the  cane  or  the  beetroot,  tho  glucose  of  which  we  were 
just  now  speaking,  the  sugar  of  milk,  &c.  To  place  this 
part  of  our  subject  in  a  clear  and  precise  form,  we  may  say : — 

Cane  or  beetroot  sugar,  C„  II,,  Ou,  is  prepared  by 
purifying  and  concentrating  the  juices  of  those  vegetables. 

Glucose,  C„  II,,  (),,  is  extracted  from  tho  juice  of  acid 
fruits  by  concentration  ;  or  prepared  by  heating  starch  with 
acids  j  or  from  carefully  malted  barley. 

Sugar  of  milk,  C„  Il„  Ou,  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
whey. 

These  sugars  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  oilier. 
The  sugar  of  the  cane  or  beetroot  crystallises  easily,  and 
forms  sugar-candy;  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
crystallise  glucose.  Both  of  these  liavo  a  more  distinct 
sugary  taste  than  the  sugar  of  milk. 

Glucose  and  the  sugar  of  milk  decolorise,  when  hot,  an 
alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  and  produce  therein 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  copper ;  pure  cane  sugar 
lun  no  action  on  this  liquid. 

Wo  may  add  that  all  sugars  reduce  tho  salte  of  silver. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Affisity  ( 'continued). — 2.  Another  modification  is  cansetl 
by  the  hulk  of  the  substances  which  react  on  each  other  in 
this  way,  and  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  very  large 
quantity  of  a  substance  possessing  a  less  degree  of  chcmieAl 
affinity,  is  capable  of  overcoming  the  stronger  chemical 
affinity  of  a  Binaller  amount  of  another  substance;  or,  in 
other  words,  aud  in  more  exact  language,  quantity  la  capable 
of  sometimes  making  up  for  insufficiency  of  force.  This 
rule,  however,  has  many  striking  exceptions. 

a.  The  differences  of  cohesion  between  bodies  is  another 
source  of  modifications.  This  is  apparent,  either  when  tho 
tendency  of  a  body  to  assume  the  solid  or  gaseous  state  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  overcome  all  other  kinds  of  affinity,  or 
when  another,  weaker  affinity,  is  added  to  this  tendency, 
both  unite  in  overcoming  tho  more  energetic  affinity  of 
bodies  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
remained  in  the  liquid  state. 

For  example — Carbonic  acid  is  ono  of  those  which  is  moat 
easily  disengaged  from  its  combinations  with  other  bodies. 
This  phenomenon  does  not  only  take  place  on  account  of  its 
hiving  a  less  powerful  chemical  affinity  than  must  other 
acids,  but  because  it  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  become 
gaseous,  that,  however  small  the  quantity  of  it  which  is 
expelled  from  ita  combi nations,  it  immediately  escapes  in  tho 
form  of  a  gas,  so  that  it  cannot  accumulate  iu  sufficient 
quantity  to  act  by  virtue  of  its  mass. 

4.  FiiuUly,  the  usual  form  of  chemical  affinity  is  further 
modified  when  several  bodies  are  mixed  together  which  aro 
capable  of  reacting  on  each  other.  For  instance — When 
two  salts,  such  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  are  mixed  together  in  solution,  the  composition  of 
each  undergoes  a  cliange,  so  that  the  strongest  acid  goes  to 
the  strongest  bas<>,  and  the  other  add  aud  base  likewise 
unite,  thus  forming,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  sulphate 
of  ]K>taasa  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  liardly  neces- 
sary to  reiniud  our  readers  tliat  if  these  two  latter  salts  had 
been  mixed  together  no  change  would  have  taken  place. 
This  modification  of  chemical  affinity  has  received  the  name 
of  double  affinity  ;  ami  the  change  which  takes  place  through 
ita  action  is  called  double  decomposition, 
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in  plants  either 
or  in  solution  in  the 


Albumen. — Albumen  is  a  body  which  is  of  very  general 
occurrence  in  the  vegetal  kingdom ;  it 
in  a  coagulated  state  in  their  tissues 
liquids  which  circulate  therein.  Albumen  is  also  fouud  in 
great  quantities  in  the  animal  economy  ;  the  serum  of  blood 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  are  essentially  composed  of  albumen 
dissolved  in  water.  Animal  albumen  ap{iears  to  be  identical 
in  its  composition  and  chemical  properties  with  vegetable 
albumen,  and  many  physiologists  admit  (hat  this  substance 
is  furnished  immediately  to  animals  from  the  vegetables  on 
■which  they  feed.  Albumen  exists  in  two  distinct  states — 
soluble  and  coagulated ;  in  each  of  these  states  it  possesses, 
however,  the  same  chemical  co!n]x«ition.  A  good  idea  can 
he  obtained  of  these  two  states  by  comparing  the  albumen 
of  the  white  of  an  egg  in  the  raw  state  with  the  same 
cooked.  The  albumen  from  the  white  of  the  hens  egg 
(01 albumen)  beiuc  that  with  which  photographers  are  mostly 
concerned,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  characteristics 
of  that  body.  Soluhlt  albumen  dissolved  in  water  is  a  glairy, 
inodorous,  tasteless  liquid,  of  a  colour  varying  between  the 
palest  yellow  aud  perfectly  colourless.  It  coagulates  at  a 
temjwrature  of  about  140° ;  but  if  kept  exposed  to  the  air 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  about  120U,  it  may  be  dried  up, 
when  it  forms  a  transparent  gummy  mass,  which,  however, 
will  never  perfectly  dissolve  again  in  water. 

(To  he  eontmvtd.) 

%  Caterjnsm  of  f^otograp^. 

GELATINE  PAPKB. 

Q.  1b  not  gelatine  occasionally  employed  in  photographic 
operations? 

A.  It  is  used  hi  a  similar  manner  to  the  albumen.  Take 
half  an  ounce  of  pure  white  gelatine  aud  arid  to  it  16 
of  distilled  water ;  when  the  gelatine  is  melted,  add 
75  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium— rapidly  agitating  the 
eolation  with  a  glass  roil ;  about  350  grains  of  the  nceto- 
nitratc  composition  is  then  to  be  added.  The  liquid  so 
prejiarcd  is  of  a  light  yellow  tint,  which  colour  it  retains  for 
sonic  time.  When  the  solution  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  china  basin  or  bath,  and  the  l»pcr,  to  be  pre- 
I  >ared,  must  lie  allowed  to  rest  six  or  ten  minutes  on  its  sur- 
face. The  paper  so  prepared  must  be  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
all  the  precautions  observed  which  have  been  noticed  in 
other  processes.  As  soon  as  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it 
must  be  immersed,  so  as  to  cover  both  sides  in  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  distilled  water  f!5  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  3  ounces  of  water) ;  alter  eoaking  in  this 
iodide  bath  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  the  paper  may  be 
removed,  thoroughly  dried,  and  put  away  for  future  use. 

TUB  COLLODION  PROCESS. — WET  COLLODION. 

Q.  What  is  collodion  ? 

A.  Collodion  is  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  This  solution  gives  a  liquid  more  or  less  mucila- 
ginous, which  remains  DMA  a  piece  of  glass  or  other  surface, 
after  tho  evaporation  of  the  ether  and  alcohol,  a  pellucid 
gelid,  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous.  It  readily 
incorporates  itself  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  thus  produces 
a  sensitive  coating  of  extreme  delicacy. 

Q.  With  whom  originated  the  idea  of  employing  collodion 
as  a  basis  of  photographic  operations  ? 

A.  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Fry,  in  Kngland.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  the  year  UJdl. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  process  for  obtaining  a  picture 
on  a  collodion  surface  ? 

A.  The  operation  may  be  thus  indicated 
1 .  The  preparation  of  the 


2.  Cleaning  the  glass. 

3.  Application  of  the 

4.  Sensitising  the  plat*. 

5.  Exposure  in  the  camera. 

6.  Development  of  the  image. 

7.  Firing. 


to  the  glass. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  COLLODION. 

Q.  How  is  collodion  prepared  for  photographic  operations  ? 
A.  There  are  several  methods  adopted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  by  different  photographers.  All  however  agree  in 
their  leading  features.  The  following  plan  is  found  to  pro- 
duce very  good  results:— Mix  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
perfectly  clean,  and  rinsed  with  pure  alcohol — 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether    67  c  c." 

Gun-cotton    l(!  grains. 

Agitate  the  bottle  unt  il  the  cotton  is  thoroughly  impregnated, 
and  the  whole  of  its  fibres  separated  from  each  other.  Add, 
in  small  quantities — 

R»-ctifled  alcohol    ffltf. 

Iodide  of  cadmium    1  grain*. 

Tho  cotton  is  immediately  dissolved,  but  the  solution  must 
continue  to  be  agitated  until  the  whole  of  the  iodide  of 
cadmium  is  taken  up  ;  let  it  rest,  after  this,  for  twelve  hours ; 
it  may  then  be  decanted  into  another  vessel. 

Q.  What  are  then  the  proportions  of  tho  collodion  ? 
A.  The  collodion  contains  two-thirds  ether,  one -third 
alcohol;  and,  to  100  centimetre  cubes  of  this  mixture,  1(1 
grains  of  gun-cotton,  and  16  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium, 
are  to  be  added.  This  preparation  will  readily  adapt  itself 
to  the  glass  plates,  and  may"  lie  Sfiread  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Sometimes  it  will  bo  found  necessary  to  add  fluidity 
to  the  solution  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  another  bottle  should 
always  be  at  hand  containing  the  following  mixture : — 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether    £K>  c.  c. 

tiun-rotton 

Alcohol      10  c.c. 

A  little  of  this  preparation  effectually  clears  the  collodion, 
and  renders  it  sufficiently  fluid  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Q.  Describe  another  form  of  the  preparation  of  co" 
A.  Collodion  is  sometimes  prepared  as  follows : — 

Rectified  ether    67  c  c 

(iuu-coiton    16  ktoIiw. 

Alcohol     ...       ...  ...       ...       S3  c.  c. 

Pure  iodine  0  «  grain*. 

And  a  small  ipoantily  of  Laminated  cadmium. 

This  mixture  i<s  to  be  agitated  until  the  iodine  is  dissolved  ; 
it  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  discoloration  allowed, 
to  take  place;  after  which,  the  clear  portion  of  it  may  bo 
decanted,  and  reserved  for  use. 

Q.  Arc  not  other  chemicals  sometimes  introduced  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  ? 

A.  Some  photographers  employ  soluble  liromide  of 
luiuui,  ammonium,  and  potassium,  so  as  to  produce  a  m 
tive  coating  of  bromide  of  silver.  Tho  projiortion  of  soluble 
bromide  is  generally  about  one-fuurth  of  tho  iodide 
employed.    Thus :— 

«••        ...        (*•  C  C 

16  (Train*. 
...       ...       33  c.  c 

  10  grains. 

  (Train.*. 

of  the  bromide  is  always  useful  for  landscape 
ing,  but  is  not  so  suitable  for  takiug  portraits. 
Describe  other  processes. 

Tho  following,  in  which  are  united  three  iodides  and 
three  bromides,  namely,  potassium,  ammonium,  and  cad- 
mium, gives  a  collodion  which  will  keep  for  a  long  time : — 

Rectified  ether    C7  e.  c 

Uun-coUoa    16  grains. 

Alcohol   

And 

Iodide  of  potassium  ... 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
llroniidu  ul  |Kit.iRsium 
Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  . 
liromide  of  cadmium  ... 

Tho  iodides  and  bromides  are  to 
glazed  earthenware,  and,  when 


Reclined  ether  ... 

Cotton   

Alcohol     ...  ... 

Iodide  of  cadmium 
liromide  of  cadmium 

The  addition 


or  cop 
A* 


be  mixed 
properly 


4  ,. 

fi  grains. 

a  L 

2  groin*. 

in  a  mortar  of 
prepared,  they 


•  Cubic  centimetre,  0-001,761  ports  of  a  pint 


L 
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are  to  be  added  to  the  collodion ;  and,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  shaken,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  three  or 
four  days  Wore  using. 


Corrcspoituwef. 

TRANSPARENT  ENAMEL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir,— In  one  of  your  replies  to  correspondents  you  express 
a  desire  to  be  furnished  with  information  on  the  subject  of 
transparent  cuamel  photographs ;  so,  without  presuming  to 
instruct  one  so  experienced  as  yourself  in  photographic 
matters,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  give  you  my  exjiericuce 
ou  the  subject. 

Being  daily  engaged  at  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaite'a, 
I  happened  to  be  present  when  (in  the  earlier  port  of  1858) 
tome  opal  glass  plates  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Chance,  Bro- 
thers, of  Birmingham ;  the  gentlemen  offering  them  could 
give  no  information  as  to  their  special  application,  "  they 
were  simply  for  taking  photographs  upon."  The  idea,  how- 
ever, immediately  prcscuted  itself  to  my  mind — tliat  they 
might  be  judiciously  applied  to  taking  transparencies  in 
imitation  of  the  Swiss  porcelain  pictures. 

I  made  a  few  experiments,  which  so  completely  convinced 
mo  of  their  suitableness  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned 
that  I  resolved  to  construct  an  octagonal  lamp,  having  sides 
about  8x3,  with  transparencies  of  such  subjects  as  the 
Apollo,  Belvidere,  Canova's  Terpsichore,  <cc,  thereon;  an 
argiuid  burner  would  have  shown  these  up  to  great 
advantage,  and  I  should  have  sent  them  to  the  Photo- 
graphic  Exhibition.  This  yowl  intention,  however,  I  regret 
to  state,  has  only  gone  to  form  another  paving  stone  for  a 
locality  to  which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  more  particularly 
allude. 

The  process  is  a  very  simple  one : — It  is  only  necessary  to 
procure  some  opal -hashed  glass  plates  of  the  desired  size, 
coat  with  collodion,  and  sensitise  in  the  usual  way,  and 
expose  in  a  copying  camera  to  a  good  negative ;  the  resulting 
picture,  developed  also  iu  the  usual  way  for  a  negative,  will, 
of  course,  be  a  positive,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  bo 
either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light;  the  same  result 
may  also  be  obtained  if  the  plates  are  prepared  by  any  of 
the  dry  processes,  and  the  negative  amply  obtained  by 
^superposition. 

The  photographs  so  obtained  have  a  beauty  peculiarly 
their  own ;  the  nigh  lights  being  remarkable  for  a  marble- 
like whiteness,  and  the  deep  shadows  beautifully  transparent. 
—I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  James  Mar-tut. 

122.  Xtirgate-itrect,  London,  '27th  Jkcemljer,  1858. 


DEVELOPMENT  OK  AN  IMAGE  AFTER  HX.INO. 

Dear  Sir,— In  reference  to  Mr.  Sidebothain's  letter  in 
vol.  i.  p.  173,  "  On  the  Development  of  an  Image  after 
Fixing,"  I  may  mention  that  some  time  ago  1  adopted  the 
plan  of  re-development  after  fixing.  In  my  early  attempts 
with  Fothergill's  process  I  set  aside  some  otherwise  good 
negatives  because  they  were  too  weak  to  print  well ;  the 
simple  fact  was,  that  I  had  not  carried  the  development  far 
enough.  Many  weeks  after  I  thought  of  and  tried  the  plan 
of  re-development,  using  a  slightly  weaker  solution,  and 
with  complete  success. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  the 
very  practical  nature  of  Fothergill's  process.  I  have  scarcely 
had  a  single  failure,  though  I  have  often  had  to  work  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances ;  and  this  is  the  thing  to  test 
the  merits  of  a  process. 

In  this  process,  although  the  prepared  plate  may  appear 
akuobt  a*  transparent  as  glass,  any  amount  of  opacity  may 
be  attained  by  carrying  the  development  far  enough.— Yours 
faithfully,  iWr.  W.  Hall,  F.L.S. 


Blacehbath  Photographic  Society. 
A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Golf  Club  House, 
Mackheath,  l>ecembor  20,  1858,  the  president,  J.  Glaishee, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.   T.  Knill  aud  H.  Williams,  Eeqnt,  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Heisch,  V.l\,  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
u*e  of  nictagelatine  an  a  substance  for  mounting  photographs. 
Ho  stated  that  it  wan  as  strong  and  good  as  glue,  and  had  thb 
advantage,  tlutt  it  could  be  used  cold,  and  dried  sufhciently 
*lowl  v  to  admit  of  its  being  spread  upon  the  largest  photograph 
with  "the  utmost  deliberation,  which  is  not  the  case  with  gfue 
and  other  kiwis  of  gelatine,  which  require  to  be  used  hot  Piano- 
forte makers'  glue,  converted  by  sulphuric  acid,  answers  very 
well,  the  slight  colour  being  of  no  importance ;  for  this  purpose 
1  o*.  of  glue  would  make  1  pint  of  solution.  It  i*  best  prepared 
as  follows:  place  1  ox.  of  glue  in  10  os.  of  water  to  which  hive 
been  added  40  minim*  of  oil  of  vitriol,  allow  it  to  soak  for  some 
hours  till  the  glue  is  completely  swelled,  then  heat  almost  to 
boiling  for  2  or  3^  hours,  saturate  the  acid  with  carbonate^ 

UvoiigTeawn  blanket  "pljj^ 

vine,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  20  ox.,  it  will  now  filter 
through  the  finest  blotting  paper  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°, 
while  at  from  60  to  65°  it  is  a  very  thick  syrup,  which  when 
applied  to  paper  does  not  soak  in  sufficiently  to  came  the 
warping  of  the  board  on  which  it  was  mounted.  The  solution 
will  keep  any  time  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  The  heating  of 
the  glue  with  the  acid  must  not  bo  too  prolonged,  in  fact  a  small 
quantity  of  gelatine  must  be  left  unconverted,  otherwise  the 
solution  remains  quite  limpid  at  all  temperatures. 

Mr.  Melhuish  exhibited  some  stereograms  he  bad  recently 
received  from  F.  ilaes,  Esq.  The  negatives  were  taken  in 
intensely  hot  weather  in  Cairo,  on  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Hill 
NorriH  before  Mr.  Hats'  departure  from  England.  Mr.  Haes 
stated  that  the  time  of  exposure  was  decidedly  longer  than 
would  be  required  in  England. 

Mr.  Knill  exhibited  some  large  photographs  which  he  ha* 
recently  brought  from  Home,  and  Mr.  Junes  a  very  beautiful 
photograph  from  a  drawing. 


||tist«Ilitneous. 

Blue  or  Red  Photographs.  —  M.  Niopce  has  added  a 
note  to  his  paper,  which  we  published  recently,  containing  some 
important  details  relative  to  the  more  easy  acquisition  of  blue 
or  red  photographic  pictures,  in  which  prus&tate  of  potash  is 
used  as  the  developing  agent.  After  the  insolation  of  paper 
prepared  with  prussiate  of  potash  under  a  negative,  a  boiling 
solution  previously  saturated  with  biehlorido  of  mercury  U  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  the  picture  is  allowed  to  remsin  iu  this  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  rinsed  in  pure  water ;  after 
which  a  boiling  solution  of  quadroxalate  of  potash,  previously 
saturated  cold,  is  poured  on  it,  when  a  fine  blue  colour  will  be 
developed  with  great  rapidity,  the  proof  must  then  be  waited 
in  pure  water,  and  it  hi  fixed.  To  obtain  fine  pure  red  tones, 
paper  prepared  with  nitrate  of  uranium  must  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  120  degrees  before  exposure  to  the  light ;  its 
action  in  this  case  being  more  prompt  on  the  pnueiate  of  potash. 

Third  Exposition  of  the  French  IVotooeaphic  bo- 
cibtt. — The  third  Exposition  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  announced  for  the  month  of  February,  is  postponed 
until  April,  1850.  Consequently  intending  exhibitors  should 
send  their  pictures  (carriage  paid)  by  the  15th  March  at  latent, 
to  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Rue  Drouot, 
11 ;  who  will  take  charge  of  them,  and  forward  them  to  the 
place  selected  for  the  exhibition.  Wishing  to  give  to  this  Ex- 
|K>sition  all  the  importance  and  interest  petiole,  the  society 
invites  all  photographers,  native  aud  foreign,  to  send  pictures, 
in  order  to  form  an  Exposition  really  universal,  where  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  art  in  each  country  may  be  appreciated.  All 
work*  sent  will  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  special 
jury,  who  will  decide  as  to  their  admission.  This  jury  will  be 
named  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  list 
published  iu  the  next  number  of  the  BmiMi*.  With  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Exposition. 
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ILLUMINATED  PAPER  STEREOGRAMS. 

Srn, — "  P.  H.  O.VMnquires  in  vol.  i.  p.  177,  ,7  What  is 

i- trans  parent  or 


the  best  way  to  procure  the 
stereo,  slides  on  paper  ?  " 

Perhaps  tho  following  plan  would  be  found  useful : — Take 
a  positive  of  the  slide  on  wet  collodion  in  the  camera  the 
same  sue  as  tho  negative ;  then,  when  dry  and  varnished, 
cover  the  positive  with  Archer's  transferring  varnish  (gutta 
percha  dissolved  in  benzole),  warming  the  glass  that  tho 
gutta  percha  may  dry  transparent  Then  cut  thin  negative 
paper  (avoiding  tlie  water  mark)  larger  thau  the  ]w«ritivt>, 
and  spread  gum  evenly  over  the  paper.  Then  liaving  placed 
the  glass  in  water  till  the  film  is  disengaged,  turn  it  over, 
and  let  it  float  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Then  take  a  bottle  (with  a  cork  in  it),  and,  with  a 
smooth  surface  (the  bottle  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
the  positive  to  go  round  it,  and  leave  a  space  between  the 
two  ends),  place  the  bottle  underneath  the  positive,  so  that 
when  lifted  up  from  the  water  it  will  be  rolled  quite  smooth 
round  the  bottle.  Then  remove  the  moisture  from  the  posi- 
tive and  the  bottle  with  blotting  paper,  and  carefully  place 
one  end  of  the  positive  on  to  the  gummed  paper,  then,  by 
slowly  rolling  the  bottle  with  slight  pressure,  the  positive 
will  adhere  to  the  paper  without  the  chance  of  sir  bubbles, 
and  will  have  the  same  aide  on  the  paper  that  was  on  the 
KlasB.  The  paper  when  dry,  if  not  considered  sufficiently 
transparent,  may  be  varnished  or  waxed.  The  positive  may 
also  be  coloured  on  the  paper  side  with  transparent  colours. 
The  ]iaj»>r  must  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  margin  round 
the  positive,  which  must  be  divided  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  the  two  pictures,  that  each  picture  may  have 
a  margin  round  it.  They  should  then  be  mounted,  the  left 
hand  picture  to  tlie  right  of  the  other,  on  a  skeleton  mount, 
that  is,  the  parts  where  the  pictures  are  to  be  should  be  cut 
out  the  same  size  as  the  pictures,  and  they  should  be  attached 
to  the  edges  by  gumming  the  paper  margin. 

Tho  mount  is  necessary  because  the  pictures  would  curl 
np  unless  fastened  to  something  rigid.  The  mount  should 
be  rather  thick. 

I  think  these  transparent  collodion  positives  on  paper 
would  be  superior  to  any  printed  on  the  paper  and  varnished 
or  waxed. 

Reigatt.  Thomas  Barrett. 


Sir,— The  best 

Cblorid. ^fgJJ 
C*trie"dd 


TONING  BATH. 

bath  I  ever  met  with  is 


Ml  •»* 


Mix  and  warm  till  it  slightly  changes  colour;  use  whilst 

The  pictures  are  washed  for  a  few  minutes  from  free 
nitrate,  and  then  put  into  the  toning  bath,  care  being  taki-n 
ax  to  bubbles,  ficc  Tbey  are  fully  toned  in  about  half  a 
minute,  or  even  less.  Afterwards  they  are  washed  and  put 
into  hypo.,  1  ounces  to  a  pint,  and  washed  as  usual. 

Now  I  find  this  bath  very  slow  when  cold,  or  an  hour  or 
two  old.  A  day  old,  it  is  quite  useless,  even  when  warmed 
op.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this?  or  must  it  be  thrown 
away,  and  a  fresh  bath  made  ?  Can  gold  be  added  to  it 
with  advantage?  I  find  that  this  addition  does  mo*  improve 
it  in  any  way.  8.  S.  B. 

[The  bath  can  only  be  used  when  freshly  made,  as  the 
citrate  of  soda  gradually  re-acts  on  the  chloride  of  gold,  and 
reduces  it,  consequently  a  very  little  should  be  used  at  a 
time.  A  good  plan  wiA  be  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold 
in  half  of  the  water,  and,  the  other  substances  in  the 
remainder,  and  mix  together,  in  equal  proportions,  just 
enough  for  present  use.] 


SELF-ACTING  LEVELLING  STAND. 

Dear  Sir,— Will  you  suggest  to  the  makers  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  that  they  may  supply  a  want  (and,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  put  something  in  their  own  pockets) 
by  making  a  self-acting  levelling  stand.  I  mean  a  triangle 
with  three  points  as  usual  on  which  to  support  tho  plate,  but 
resting  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  and  connected  witn  a  heavy 
bob  underneath,  not  heavier,  however,  than  is  necessary. 
This  might  be  done  in  the  space  occupied  by  an  ordinary 
stand. 

When  working  inside  a  carriage  the  usual  stand  is  put 
out  of  level  every  time  the  horse  snakes  his  head  or  wags  his 
tail — which  occurs  every  ten  seconds  in  hot  weather ;  and  it 
is  very  provoking  to  find,  when  working  a  large  plate,  that 
all  the  pyrogallic  is  tilted  over  ouo  corner  before  one  has 
time  to  stop  it. 

Something  of  the  kind  was  introduced  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  it  was  for  a  different  purpose,  and  was  too  clumsy 
ever  to  come  much  into  use. — Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  Srdgfield. 


STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

Sin, — I  may  take  the  opportunity  to  describe  an  im- 
promptu stereoscopic  camera,  to  the  "  invention  "  of  which 
I  was  driven  by  necessity."  Being  desirous  of  taking  some 
double  pictures,  and  having  nothiug  but  the  ordinary  camera 
with  me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  my  slide  had  no  lateral 
motion,  the  only  alternative  was  to  put  one  to  my  lens. 
For  this  purpose  I  cut  a  slit  in  the  front  of  my  camera ; 
overlapping  this,  and  running  in  a  groove,  I  placed  a  slide, 
in  the  centre  of  which  I  screwed  my  lens.  It  thus  moved 
freely  from  side  to  side.  By  sawing  through  the  centre  of 
the  gliding  shutter  of  the  camera,  I  was  enabled  to  take  both 
pictures  alternately  upon  the  same  plate,  shifting  the  lens 
right  and  left  as  required. 

1  would  suggest  that  this  arrangement  might  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  camera.  By  its 
use  but  one  lateral  movement  is  required ;  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  shifting-tables,  or  any  other  arrant 
roent— except  the  twin  lenses  for  taking  double  pictures. 

  II.  T.  T. 

fothergill'b  process. 

Sir, — I  am  rather  surprised  at  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nicol  as  to  the  wonderfully  rapid  pictures  he  has  obtained 
by  the  above  process,  viz.,  with  a  7-inch  focus  lens,  stop, 
40  seconds'  exposure,  5  weeks  old,  &c.  Now,  I  have  tried  with 
a  very  similar  mixture  of  albumen — but,  although  it  was  beaten 
to  a  froth,  it  did  not  obtain  a  negative,  with  a  47-inch 
focus  lens,  |  stop,  in  bright  sunlight,  in  leas  than  3  minutes ; 
and  several  friends  have  found  even  'J  minutes  not  too  long. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  my  collodion  must  be  slow. 
I  think  not :  10  seconds  will  be  sufficient  time  with  the 
above  stop  to  get  a  good  negative.  So  I  fancy  Mr.  Nicol 
must  have  made  a  mistake :  for  the  collodion  I  use  is  nearly 
similar  in  ingredients  to  that  mentioned  by  him,  with  this 
difference  in  my  favour — I  use  5  ether,  alcohol  H,  which 
increases  the  rapidity  by  1,  making  the  collodion  more 
powdery.  One  of  Devox. 


vionette  glass. 
Sir, — *  •  *  *  asks  for  a  simple  method  of  making  a 
vignette  glass.  The  only  one  of  any  real  value  is  that  of 
taking  a  mat  of  the  required  shape,  and  laying  it  on  to  a 
piece  of  cardboard  the  size  of  the  printing  frame ;  cut  out 
the  cardboard  to  the  shape  of  the  mat,  puce  the  negative 
and  paper  in  the  frame  as  usual,  theu  on  the  glass  of  the 
frame  (outside)  affix  tlie  cardboard,  placing  the  hole  over 
the  portrait,  first  placing  a  little  cotton  wool  round  the  edge 
of  the  hole ;  affix  cardboard  to  the  frame  by  pins,  &c. 

W.  H.  W. 
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TO  COXVRRT  A  POSITIVE  INTO  A  NEGATIVE. 

Sir,— Perhapa  the  following  will  be  worth  the  attention  of 
some  of  your  readers : — To  turn  a  positive  into  &  negative, 
prepare  the  plate,  and  expose  as  for  a  positive ;  develop  with 
photosulphate  of  iron,  and  wash  clean ;  again  jx>ur  over  the 
plate  some  pyrogallic  acid  developing  solution ;  wash,  &c.  as 
for  a  negative,  which  you  will  Bee  you  have  got. 

  C.  F.  B. 

SYNOPSIS  0F  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. — WET  COI.IXJDION 


Clean  plates. 

Coat  with  collodion. 

Immerse  in  bath  in  same  way  as 

Place  in  slide. 

Expose. 

Develop  (3*  to  10'). 
Wash  directly. 
Fix. 
Wash 
Dry. 
VarniHh. 


I'mtamlphate  of  iron 
Acetic  acid  


Developing  solution  :- 

12  (Train*. 
15  minima. 

Alcohol       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...     10  || 

^  *»tor        ...      ...      ...      •••      »..      1  ounce 

i  for  a  plate  of  20  square  i 


...     1»  ({rains. 
1  mine*. 
H.  S.  I. 


(VanMeofpot 


WITAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do  not  believe  all  that  inventors  state  about  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  proccMHW. 

Do  not  (tore  sensitive  dry  plates  in  deal  boxes. 
Do  not  allow  the  distance  between  the  sitter  and  camera 
to  be  less  than  C  feet. 

Do  not  tilt  the  camera  upwards,  but  always  keep  it  hori- 


Do  not  plant  the  legs  of  the  camera-stand  too  close 
together. 

Do  not  fix  collodion  negatives  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
in  preference  to  hyposulphite 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Transparent  Glass  Stereograms.— Millet.   Very  excel 
lent  trans]tarent  class  stereograms  have  been  taken  bv  us  in  the 
following  way  some  years  n«o :— Coat 
dion  unionised,  but  con t ah 
if  the  iodising  solution  hat 

immense  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  remain 
there  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  remove  it ;  and  after  washing  it 

an  still  wet  on  the  surface, 
ing  mixture:— 


9  been  taken  by  us  in  the 
a  plsss  plate  with  collo- 

10  quantity-  of  aleohol  as 
I  to  it.    When  it  has  set, 


been  previously  beaten  up  to  a  froth,  al- 
i  then  filtered.)  Then  r»*t  them  up  against 
paper,  to  dry :  they  will  keep  in  a  dry  place 
en  retiuired  to  be  used,  dip  into  a  bath  oon- 


(This  must  have  . 
lowed  to  settle,  and 

a  wall,  on  blotting  paper,  to  dry :  they  will  keep  in  a  dry 
for  mouths.  When  required  to  be  used,  dip  into  a  bath  u. 
taining  30  grain*  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  tho  ouuee  of  water,  drain, 
and  dry  in  the  dark.  Expose  under  a  negative  in  a  pressure 
le  to  the  full  rays  of  tho  sun  until  strongly  printed ;  proceed 
ibsequent  operations  as  if  the  picture  were  an  albu- 


nwnisod  paper  positive,  employing  the  same  toning  and  fixing 
baths. 

■  Saturated  Solution  of  Gallic  Acid.— A  T.  P.  Your 
solution  of  gallic  acid  has  not  ljoen  anvthing  like  saturated,  if 
prepared  merely  by  placing  an  excess  of  gallic  acid  in  water, 


shaking  np  for  Ave  minntes,  and  then  filtering.  The  way  you 
must  do  is  to  place  about  half  an  ounce  into  a  stoppered  bottle, 
holding  about  a  quart,  and  then  to  romptotclv  till  it  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Prepare  it,  if  possible,  some  days  before  requiring 
to  use  it,  shaking  it  up  now  and  then  ;  by  tho  end  of  this  time  it 
will  be  really  a  saturated  solution,  and  will  have  great  develop- 
ing energy  in  tho  oalotype  process.  When  required  for  use, 
filter  off  as  much  as  is  wanted,  and  fill  up  the  bottle  with  fre«h 
water.  It  will  be  as  well,  also,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
ingress  of  air,  to  let  the  bottle  stand  upside  down,  resting  on  the 
stopper,  in  a  corner.   It  will  thus  keep  good  for  months. 

To  Dry  Gun-cotton  rapidly.— Pffn.  Do  not  attempt  to 
dry  your  gun-cotton  rapidly  before  a  tire,  but  proceed  in  the 
following  way :— After  washing,  place  it  in  the  folds  of  a  clean 
doth,  and  wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible ;  then  place  the  cotton 
in  alcohol,  loosen  the  fibres  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod ;  then 
take  it  out,  press  the  aloohol  from  it,  wring  it  out  as  dry  as 
possible  in  a  cloth,  and  pic*  it  rjuitc  loose,  in  a  few  minute*  it 
will  be  quite  dry.    An  enterprising  American  has  taken  out  a 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*<V  ft) 


omplalnts  having  been  made  by 


to  the  non- 


t  of  the  "PnoTsHjaarttic  Haw*,"  the  publishers  beg  rvwpeetfujiy  tn 


<li*|>utcli.  All 
authorities 


therefore,  be 


No«*»-— If  you  n«c  fined  nitrate  of  slls-rr,  It  (hnuM  bo  faintly  ecidnb 

an  tic  nrid.   Oood  crystallised  nitrate  will,  however,  do  very  well  I 

1 1 1  <•  printing.    We  have  had  no  experience  In  the  "  new  | 

by  our  contemporary.   The  paper  jvu  allude  to  U  very  ( 

know  what  are  tt>  special  advantages. 
H.  S.  L— 1.  Yuur  bet  plan  fin-  obtaining-  reduced  photograph,  of  maps.  kt„ 

will  be  to  tusc.  wet  collodion ;  a  einglc  letts,  stopped  down  by  means  of  a 

tinrh  diaphragm  in  front  of  It ;  and  to  have  the  win  shining  on  to  the  map. 
Water  colour*;  bnt  only  thoM  which  dry  tranaparent.  S.  One  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  fuur  of  water,  rubbed  on  wlUi  finely  powdered  bath 
t>rick  and  a  piece  of  flannel ;  when  bright,  waah  with  plenty  of  water. 
Y.  Z.— Marine  aim  la  Uir  beat  cement  we  know  «t  for  fastening  alsss. 
iVrha|KS  fitue  currvspondenU  wuuld  favour  u.  with  their  experience  on  this 
point,  a.  imn  ha»  lsecu  rattier  Untiled  ? 
R.  I>.— Your  Ix-at  plan  wilt  be  to  commit  «nrae  photographic  friend  who  will 
lake  the  trouble  to  teat  your  bath.  With  tho  alLrbt  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy which  you  poaacaa,  yon  have  acted  rashly  lit  adding  so  many  chemi- 
cal* to  yoorlwih;  mill,  we  would  nut  a.hlur  you  to  duscard  'J^*111" 

■  id.  • 

W.  A.  at. — The  law  of  artistic  copyright  in  at  present  in  a  very  vngne 

bnt  we  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  were  you  to  sell  photographic  it 

»ion»  of  copyright  cngra*  lngs.  you  wunld  render  youraeif  liable  to 

ceedinga  for  Infringement  of  copyright. 
G.  W.  H.— With  ordinary  caution  the  rnptntr  of  chloroform,  which  would  t>e 

Inhaled  wlillat  using  it  to  lake  off  the  black  varnish  from  n  glass  puattive, 

would  uol  be  injurious. 
A.  BaasKsim.— The  effect  you  mention  I.  produced  by  hot  prtuiity,  thin  you 

can  have  done  for  you  by  lending  the  picture,  to  a  > 

copper-plate  printer.     We  prefer  ■larch 

Your  first  production  U  very  mil  liable. 
9.  Tatix>«.— We  hope  ao 

auhjeci  of  your  letter, 
laos  ha.  a  large  <|iuuitily  of  par*  pmtoaulpliate  of  iron  wltlch  he 

duUKm-  of.    Me  had  Itrsftrr  ap|>ly  to  one  of  tho  pin 

addresses  trill  lie  found  in  our  advertising  page*. 
J.  PATTRaox. — All  that  Is  known  uf  Importance  reapeeting  the  employment  of 

nitrate  ot  uranium  for  photographic  purpose*  will  be  found  In  the  1'no- 

Tooaarntc  New.."   We  du  u-ji  think  the  print  you  mention  was  taken  by 

A.  Itiarox. — Yonr  first  question  hn»  Iwen  already  answered  In  full.  Woolsl 
it  not  be  aa  well  to  try  if  your  bath  be  injured  before  asking  for  a  remedy  ? 

R.  A  J.  —Filter  the  bath  and  add  a  few  drop,  of  acetic  add. 

O.  H. — An  ordinary  unachroiiiallc  ghuvs  abnilar  to  a  spectacle  lens  Is  what  ia 
referred  to.  The  leieacope  described  tuts  uo  prctcaialuna  to  merit  beyuosl 
cheapneaa. 

Communication,  doclinetl  with  thanks: -  J.  M  V.  W.  W. — Q.  A. 

Hawker. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  l»  either  nrh  a 
are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  number,  of  the 
uaaratc  Nsws:  "— K.  a  II  —\\  II  J.  3d  R  11.— AWob.— An  Old  I 

-n.  O.  O.-Xinax-T.  X.-P.  A  U-X.  Y.  Z.-W.  C. 
Is  Trrt:-J.  T.-Norma. -II.  O.  J.-T.  W.-V 


i 

to  be  able  to  give : 


phlc 


it  of  the  Immen.c  number  of  important  letter*  we  receive, 
proenhe  immediate  answer,  to  queries  of  no  general  Interest. 

AH  clitorial  communication.  .Itoald  he  uldreased  to  Mr.  Csooiea  ( 

of  .Messrs.  Caaii.ll,  I'ettar.  and  Oalrtin.  La  Belie  aauvag*  Yar.L 
for  Ui.  Editor,  if  adtlrassted  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "  private." 
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peraona  desirous  of  pot*c.aing  thli 


MM  ASACK  being  nearly  oat  of  print, 
popular  work  are  requested  to  forward 


their  order,  immediately  to  Messrs.  f'aaaell.  Petter,  andGalpin,  pBorooairatc 
News  Office,  U  B.lle  ! 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
GELATINE  PAPER  IX  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Now  that  attention  U  being  drawn  in  the  photographic 
world  to  the  employment  of  other  transi«irent  media  than 
glass  for  the  purjose  of  acting  as  a  support  for  the  collodion 
him,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  sul*tanee  known  in 
commerce  as  gelatine  jiaper,  as  possessing  qualities  of 
transparency,  flexibility,  and  toughness,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recommend  it  to  all  photographers.  Its  general  ein- 
was  suggested  by  IL  Dobell,  E.sq.,  in  a  paper 
1  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  is  from  the  pro- 
of tliat  Ixxly  tlmt  we  have  made  tins  following 
extracts.  The  author  han  pointed  out  several  very  useful 
applications  of  this  sutistunee,  but  lias  omitted  all  remarks 
as  to  iu  applicability  to  photography  ;  its  employment,  how- 
ever, in  the  various  branches  of  our  art  is  so  obvioui  that  it 
would  be  tnqwrfluoiu  for  us  to  do  more  than  mention  its 
many  good  qualities  to  our  readers. 

The  object  of  the  communication  h  threefold 

1.  To  point  out  the  properties  of  a  material  called 
gelatine  jmper,  which  render  it  applicable  as  a  medium 
for  colouring  light. 

2.  Through  the  means  of  gelatine  paper  to  introduce 
the  use  of  coloured  light  in  the  arts  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sight  of  artisans. 

3.  To  introduce  the  use  of  gelatine  pn[wr  for  the  relief 
of  persons  suffering  from  impaired  vision ;  for  1  he  preservation 
of  the  sight  of  travellers,  and  of  all  tli.^e  who  are  much 
engaged  in  reading. 

Thia  material  was  invented  in  1K2!>  by  the  late  M.  Greuet, 
of  Rouen,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  in  its  present  state  of 
jxrfcction  in  the  Great  Exhibition  or  IMS).  Hut  up  to  the 
.present  time  it  has  not  been  successfully  applied  to  anv  more 
useful  purpose*  than  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dowers, 
address-cards,  tracing  pajier,  wafer*,  wrappers  of  confec- 
tionery, and  the  like. 

It  is  conunouly  manufactured  in  sheets,  measuring  2:? 
inches  in  length,  and  1C  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  sold 
at  a  low  priee;  but  tlie  sheets  can  as  easily  be  made  of  any 
dimensions  not  exceeding  those  of  which  plate-glass  ia 
capable.    It  can  be  made  of  any  thickness,  from  that  of  the 
finest  tissue  paper  upwards.    It  may  be  obtained  aa  trans- 
parent as  the  Iwst  glass,  and  more  free  from  colour,  or  from 
all  colours  ami  shades  of  colour,  without  interfering  with  its 
transparency.    It  ia  exceedingly  light,  and  may  be  bent  or 
rollod  up  without  injury.    It  can  be  cut  with  scissors  like 
ordiairy  pa}*r,  and  may  easily  be  stitched  with  a  needle  and 
thread.    Ry  means  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine,  it 
can  be  made  to  adhere  accurately  to  plates  of  glass  without 
any  interference  with  its  tranKtwrency.     When  vanished 
with  collodion  it  become*  perfectly  waterfiroof,  more  pliable, 
capable  of  bearing  a  considerable  degree  of  beat  without 
injury,  and  its  transparency  is  not  affected.    Such  being  the 
properties  of  the  material,  the  following  are  enumerated  by 
the  author  as  some  of  the  forms  in  which  he  suggests  tliat 
it  may  be  employed,  and  in  which  it  lias  already  been  found 
uapfaf. 

1.  A  email  sheet  of  very  pale  green  or  blue  gelatine 
paper,  to  be  used  in  reading.  The  sheet  is  simply  to  be  laid 
upon  the  page  of  the  book,  and  the  reading  to  be  conducted 
through  the  coloured  medium.  If  used  in  a  faint  light,  the 
reading  paper  is  to  be  removed  a  little  from  the  book  to  admit 
more  light  beneath  it. 


2.  A  sheet  of  gelatine  p:.;*-r  of  pale  green  set  in  a  light 
frame,  and  placed  liken  niveii  before  the  window  or  lamp 
of  the  engraver,  the  watchmaker,  the  jeweller,  and  the  bke ; 
thus  providing  a  light  of  geuial  colour,  in  which  they  may 
pursue  their  occupations. 

3.  A  similar  appliance  to  the  last  mentioned  for  the  use 
of  needlewomen.  For  this  purpose  screens  are  to  be  provided, 
both  of  green  and  of  blue  gelatine  paper,  so  that  the  white 
materials  employed  in  needlework  may  be  changed  into  a 
pleavttit  green  by  the  screen  of  that  colour,  the  yellow 
materials  to  a  green  by  the  blue  screen,  and  by  one  or  other 
of  these  screens  the  reds  softened  down  into  violets  or 
browns. 

1.  For  cither  of  the  hist  two  purposes  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  gelatine  paper  may  bo  attached  to  the  window  glass  of 
the  apartment,  thus  colouring,  if  nccc?*ary,  all  the  light 
admitted  during  the  day-time. 

5.  Shades  for  the  eyes  in  certain  affections  of  the  sight, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  green  or  blue  silk  and  card  shades 
worn  by  many  persons.  The  gelatine  paper,  hoiug  trans- 
parent, will  allow  the  wearer  to  sec  his  way  about,  at  thii 
same  time  that  the  eyes  arc  protected  from  a  glaring  light. 
This  may  }«  csi».*ciaUy  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  uot 
only  to  shade  a  diseased  eye,  but  also  to  protect  its  nerves 
from  strong  light  admitted  by  the  sound  eye.  When  not 
only  coloured  light  but  a  certain  degree  of  <larknegs  is 
required,  this  can  be  ravlily  and  delicately  graduated  by 
employing  shades  of  different  depths  of  colour. 

(J.  Masks  of  gelatine  paper,  for  jiroteeting  the  eyes  of 
travellers  against  the  glare  of  snow-fields  anil  of  'sandy 
deserts. 


GENERAL  ORSERVATIONS  OX  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.' 

IIY    MM.    I>  A  VASS  F.    ASH    A.  tilRAIIH. 

OX  SKNSIIISIM.; — (.  vlttiutH  'l). 

i\)'<h«  /itflticnff  of' the  SinHf/th  aj  th'  l}nt!>—(i'<iuhnu< \>l), — ■ 
We  will  first  occupy  ourselves  with  the  cause  to  which 
tlie  clearness  and  vigour  are  owing.  In  thus  cast?  we  are 
assisted  by  chemical  analysis,  which  gives  us  the  key  of 
the  phenomenon,  if,  in  fact,  we  prepare  a  sheet  of  papcr 
in  a  solution  containing  6  per  cent,  of  commou  salt,  and 
afterwards  cut  it  into  three  parts,  and  place  one  on  a  laath 
comjwtfed  of  8  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  another  on  a 
bath  of  12  jier  cent.,  and  the  third  on  a  kith  of  18  per 
cent.,  we  see  at  once,  when  converted  into  jraitives,  the 
verification  of  what  we  have  announced  on  the  subject  of 
clearness  and  colouring.  If  we  estimate  the  quantity  of 
silver  fixed  by  papers  prepared  in  the  manner  we  have 
jtointed  out,  we  see  that,  for  a  given  paper, t  each  sheet  pre- 
pared on  the  bath 

At  is  per  ront.  contains  »■■<<',  r.f  metallic  « liver 

At  12  per  cent,  contains  ...       ...    '"'  ••>  •• 

Al  8  |>cr  cent,  cunuius   e  -liJT 

Hence  it  follows  that  tin  proof  is  clear  and  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  it  contains.  Now,  if  we 
consider  that  these  three  pieces  of  pcq>er  were  salted  in  an 
identical  manner,  that  each  of  them  consequently  contained 


•  Continued  frnra  p.  I5«. 

f  WV  ron»1dtr  It  notewiiry  to  mnlivl  "ur  rentier*,  th  i<  a  Kaih  >>t  n  jiivoi 
rUtinM*  nii.y  give  dlfforc-nt  ivsiilti>  wiili  i^pcr*  <.f  iliflVrtiii  jn>ro»Uv. 
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a  like  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  that  this  cannot  exist 
in  a  free  state  iu  tho  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  that,  consequently,  each  of  thein  contained  alike,  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  silver,  it  will  l>e  evident  that  the  differences 
in  richness  of  silver,  which  are  alono  pointed  out  ,  are  due  to 
tho  difference*  in  the  quantity  of  nitrate  in  excess,  as  not 
only  was  this  the  solo  point  of  difference  in  the  condition 
under  which  the  operations  were  conducted,  but  it  also 
seems  more  natural  to  ascribe  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  tho  dif- 
ferences observed  in  the  result. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  the  influence  which  an  excess  of  nit  rate 
of  silver  exercises  on  the  value  of  a  proof.  Take  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  after  salting  and  sensitising  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  divide  it  into  two  parts;  wash  one  of  the  halves  in 
several  quantities  of  distilled  water,  bo  as  to  remove  from  it 
all  the  excess  of  free  nitrate  o^  silver,  while  the  other  te  left 
just  as  it  lias  lieen  prejKuvd ;  then  expose  the  two  halves 
under  the  same  negative,  and  great  differences  will  at  once 
be  observed.  The  first  half,  which  contains  nothing  but 
chloride  of  silver,  will  be  acted  upon  more  quickly  Ulan  the 
second,  it  will  rapidly  attain  a  violet-gray  tint  ;  but  this 
point  once  attain  ed,  it  ilocs  not  go  beyond  it,  and  the  proof 
will  be  finally  dull,  uniform,  and  without  colour. 

The  second  half  will  make  slower  progress  at  first,  but 
once  begun  it  will  proceed  rapidly  enough ;  tho  blacks  will 
mount  iu  tone,  while  tho  whites  will  be  well  preserved,  and, 
finally,  an  ordinary  proof  will  be  obtained. 

The  influence  exercised,  therefore,  by  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  is  evident ;  but  after  demonstrating  its  existence,  and 
establishing  its  role,  an  importaut  point  remains  to  lie  cleared 
up,  viz.,  the  explanation  of  this  role.  To  arrive  at  this,  we 
ground  our  observations  on  two  points  :— 

1.  The  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  diminishes  the 
sensibility  of  the  chloride.  That  is  a  fact  which  experiment 
has  proved  to  us,  and  a  fact  that  every  one  may  easily  verify, 
by  precipitating  in  two  glasses  a  certain  quantity  of  salted 
solution  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  washing  one  of 
the  precipitates  by  decantation,  and  exposing  loth  of  them 
to  solar  light,  the  one  containing  chloride  in  suspension 
in  water,  the  other  containing  chloride  in  suspension  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate.  It  will  be  then  Been  that  the  first 
colours  more  rapidly  than  the  second. 

2.  When  a  sheet  of  jiaper  impregnated  with  a  film  of 
chloride  of  silver  mixed  with  free  nitrate  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  chloride  at  its  surface  first  blackens  by  reduction, 
but  this  chemical  reaction  liberates  a  certain  quantity  of 
chlorine  in  such  a  way  that,  by  successive  planes,  a  series 
of  films  of  chloride  of  silver  are  formed,  aud  it  is  to  this 
continued  reduction  of  these  successive  films  that  a  greater 
intensity  of  colouring  is,  in  part  at  least,  due. 

Beside  this,  in  albumenised  (tapers  especially,  a  combina- 
tion intervenes  between  the  nitrate  in  excesB  and  the  organic 
matter :  in  albumen  it  is  insoluble,  as  everybody  knows ; 
and  if  hitherto  this  fact  has  not  been  taken  sufficiently  into 
consideration,  it  exercises  a  no  less -important  effect  on 
the  photographic  result,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hcrc- 


This  theory,  which  wc  have  reason  to  believe  exact,  and 
which  we  content  ourselves  at  present  by  enunciating,  we 
reserve  for  future  consideration  and  proof,  when  in  the  next 
number  wc  consider  the  subject  of  insolation — this  theory, 
we  say,  joined  to  the  first  observation  that  we  have  made, 
assists  in  explaining  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess. 

In  fact,  since  the  chloride  of  silver  is  more  impressionable 
when  it  is  insolated,  it  will  be  conceived  that  its  reduction  is 
effected  more  quickly ;  also  that  a  light,  even  very  feeble, 
ijiifh'oes  to  attack  it,  and  that  consequently  tho  whites  tint 
themselves.  When  the  colouring  has  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  surface  is  coated  with  a  coloured  film  that  the  light  has 
a  difficulty  in  traversing;  but  for  that  the  proof  would 
increase  in  tone — equally  everywhere,  it  is  true,  still  it  would 
increase  in  tone.  In  the  laboratories  this  fact  is  verified 
every  day :  on  abandoning  to  the  light  a  sufficiently  abundant 


precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  its  surface  colours  by 
tion  ;  but  however  prolonged  the  action  may  be,  it  is  only 
ncereaary  to  raise  the  very  thin  film  to  find  the  subjacent 
part  perfectly  white  and  intact. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGEN*. 

We  confess  to  having  felt  a  slight  degree  of  prejudice  against 
this  invention,  arising  out  of  experiments  made  long 
since  with  some  of  the  li  Photogenic  composition ;"  but  the 
importance  of  having  a  light  which  should  render  night 
pliotography  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  induced  us  to  visit 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  tho 
flattering  opinions  which  bad  been  given  of  the  new  light 
in  the  daily  press  were  well  founded. 

The  claims  put  forwanl  in  favour  of  "  The  Photogen " 
are  many.    Tt  is  the  only  invention  by  means  of  which 
portraits  can  lie  obtained  at  night  equal  to  those  obfaiued  by 
daylight,— for  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  French 
and   American   inventions    are  failures;    the  composi- 
tions hitherto  tried  in  this  country,  and  the  electric  light, 
are  objectionable  for  obvious  reasons.     The  apparatus  is 
simple  in  its  construction  ;  it  is  in  shape  like  a  large  glass 
lantern,  in  the  bottom  of  which  holes  are  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround 
the  burning  conqiosition  in  the  crucible,  and  carry  off  the 
vapour  generated  through  a  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus, 
into  a  chimucy  or  some  other  convenient  outlet.    It  is  inex- 
pensive in  its  working,  the  cost  of  taking  the  largest  siied 
portraits  being  about  twopence ;  "while  for  delicacy  of  shade, 
strength,  and  tone,  the  pictures  are  equal  to  the  finest  day 
specimens."    Indeed,  the  inventor  states,  tliat  on  dull  days  Ue 
invites  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  call  upon  him  to  have  their 
portraits  takett,  to  return  iu  the  evening,  in  order  tliat  they 
may  be  taken  by  means  of  his  artificial  light.   It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  tliat  if  all  that  is  stated  with  respect  to  this 
light  be  true,  there  is  hardly  anything  wanting  to  render  it 
jierfect ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  having  seen  portraits 
produced  by  this  light  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able than  exist  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  this  jier- 
fection  is  very  nearly  attained.  Wo  have  before  us  portraits 
taken  by  the  Photogenic  Light,  which,  as  regards  delicacy  of 
finish  and  graduations  of  tone,  are  nearly  equal  to  the  very 
liest  pictures  taken  by  daylight,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  that  we  liavc  ever  seen;  and  superior 
to  portraits  taken  by  daylight  under  circumstances  lcaa 
auspicious. 

Tlie  manipulations  iu  no  respect  differ  from  those  employed 
in  taking  portraits  by  daylight;  and  the  process  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  certain  in  its  operation  ;  iu 
fact,  iu  no  instance  did  we  observe  a  failure  iu  the  experi- 
ments made  in  our  presence.  The  time  of  exposure  in  the 
camera  is  regulated  by  the  time  occupied  in  the  com- 
bustion of  the  composition— thus  the  risk  of  over  or  under 
exposure  is  avoided,  and  the  sitter  is  not  aunoyed  by  having 
to  sit  a  second  time— a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  many 
people  are  somewhat  nervous  on  undergoing  the  operations 
of  "  liaving  their  likeness  taken,"  and,  iu  such  a  case,  the 
second  attempt  is  not  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  portrait  than  the  first.  The  rapidity  of  the 
action  of  this  light  is  surprising  when  it  is  reineinliered  that 
it  is  artificial,  fifteen  seconds,  and  even  less,  being  all  tliat  is 
required  for  tho  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  tliat,  however  agreeable  it 
may  be  to  visit  the  Polytechnic  Institution — aud  its  attrac- 
tions are  great,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  thousands  who 
were  present  on  the  night  when  we  visited  it — it  is  not  the 
best  place  for  photographers  to  examine  minuklg  the  merits 
of  "  The  Photogen ;"  its  capabilities  as  an  illuminating  a 
may,  however,  be  seen  to  better  advautage  there  than 
where. 

We  had  almost  forgotten,  to  mention  that  the  eyes  of  the 
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fritter  arc  in  no  way  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light ; 
this  being  obviated  by  the  intervention  of  n  blue  glass  and 
lab,  which  intercept  a  great  part  of  the  light,  while  they 
nllow  the  greater  portion  of  the  actinic  rays  to  pass 
through.   


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

BY  DR.  A.  WELLtn. 

The  immersion  of  a  piece  of  bread  in  champagne,  to  renew 
the  effervescence,  is  merely  an  example  of  the  contact  of  a 
fresh  surface  with  the  gas  :  in  a  short  time  it  ceases  to  have 
this  effect ;  but  if  a  fresh  piece  of  bread  is  used,  the  effer- 
vescence is  renewed  as  before.  The  difference  of  effect  be- 
tween this  and  a  piece  of  metal  arises  from  the  superior  extent 
of  surfaces  presented  by  the  cavities  of  the  bread.  The  dis- 
engagement of  steam  from  boiling  water  by  platinum  foil  or 
any  other  solid  substauce,  is  likewise  of  the  same  nature. 
After  a  very  short  time  this  effect  ceases,  unless  renewed  by  n 
fresh  surface.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  these 
phenomena  is  to  refer  them  to  some  molecular  action  of  the 
solid  upon  gas,  probably  of  a  mechanical  nature,  which  lasts 
a  very  short  time,  when  the  solid  acquires  a  droit  dt  domicile 
in  the  liquid,  and  becomes  perfectly  inert.  M.  Lejrrand, 
who  has  made,  some  correct  experiments  on  the  point  of 
ebullition  of  saline  solutions,  remarks,  that  platinum 
possesses  no  power  in  equalizing  ebullition  after  a  few 
moments,  when,  according  to  him,  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled  from  its  surface ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  zinc  and 
iron  will  act  as  long^  as  they  are  present  in  the  liquid,  which 
be  attributes  to  their  power  of  decomposing  water. 

Previously  to  showing  the  existence  of  the  same  action 
in  bodies  in  a  state  of  vapour,  I  will  make  a  sliort 
digression  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  vapours  in 
general.    Hie  term  vapour  is  commonly  applied  to  bodies 
in  three  different  conditions.    1st.  That  of  temporary  gas 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.    2nd.  That  of  liquid  particles 
mechanically  suspended  there.    3rd.  Tliat  of  solid  particles 
suspended  in  like  manner.   To  the  two  latter,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  may  be  applied  the  term  of  fumes;  the  first 
corresponds  to  the  solution  in  a  liquid,  and  the  others  to 
that  of  suspension  in  the  same.   As  examples  of  the  first 
we  have  the  vapours  of  water  while  in  an  invisible  state, 
and  those  of  bromine,  &c.  ;  of  the  second,  water  as  in 
mists,  fogs,  &c. ;  and  of  the  third,  the  vapours  of  arsenic 
and  of  corrosive  sublimate.    Bodies  in  either  of  these  con- 
ditions possess  the  faculty  of  assuming  a  definite  crystalline 
form  on  becoming  solid.     The  properties  of  the  gaseous 
vapours  are  bo  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  here.     The  second  class  of  liquid  globular 
vapours  or  fumes,  which,  as  we  have  said,  cause  those 
accumulations  known  under  the  name  of  fogs,  clouds,  or 
mists,  are  those  which  I  intend  at  present  to  examine,  as 
they  comprehend  the  theory  of  fixation  of  the  mercurial 
vapours  in  the  dagucrreotyjic.    It  was  formerly  believed 
that  vapour  or  mist  was  composed  of  minute  spherules  or 
globules  of  liquid  water,  and  in  Newton's  works  we  find 
evidence  that  such  was  his  opinion.    According  to  another 
view,  first  advanced,  I  believe,  by  De  Sauasurc,  these  vapours 
were  composed  of  vesicles  or  very  minute  bubbles,  exactly 
resembling,  on  a  small  scale,  the  common  soap  bubble :  this 
opinion  has  received  the  assent  of  Fresnel  and  Berzeliua, 
and  at  present  obtains  general  credence.    The  proofs  on 
which  it  is  considered  to  be  founded  are  principally  the 
observations  of   l>e  Saussure,  who  asserts  that  on  high 
mountains,  or  in  the  clouds,  lie  has  been  able  to  detect  these 
air  vesicles  with  the  naked  eye,  and  has  seen  them  burst  as 
they  came  in  contact  with  each  other.    Berzeliua  recom- 
mend* the  examination  of  the  vapour  of  water  over  a  dark 
surface,  such  as  that  of  ink,  with  a  lens  of  a  short  focus. 
He  says  that  vesicles  may  be  detected  in  this  manner, 

*  Conuuuml  from  r»g*  1M. 


varying  in  size  from  jsVo^1  *°  •tVu^1  °^  *n  inch,  which 
occasionally  burst  as  they  touch  each  other.  The  suspension 
of  clouds  is  abo  used  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  tho 
vesicular  theory,  as  it  is  contended  that  liquid  spherules 
would  descend  to  the  ground  by  their  specific  gravity  in 
such  situations :  Fresnel.  indeed,  compares  the  globules  to 
small  balloons,  which  dilate  or  contract,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  they  contain. 

(To  U  cantinutd.) 


Critical  llotices. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION.* 
The  inspection  of  the  views  by  Cade  has  given  us  much  pleasure. 
These  views  are  small  compared  with  those  we  have  already 
noticed,  but  they  are  exquisitely  line  in  tone  and  detail.  "  The 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge"  (157)  is  very  clear  in  toue, 
and  the  perspective  is  very  effective;  even  the  ornamentation  at 
the  side  of  the  picture  is  clear  and  distinct.  "  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  "  (158),  is  not  as  equal  in  tone  as  the  former. 
The  body  of  the  picture  U  too  dark,  while  the  turrets  at  the 
top  of  the  building  are  too  white.  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Tower, 
Trinity  College"  (150),  ha*  many  of  tho  characteristics  of  a 
good  photograph  ;  in  it  we  nee  great  equality  of  lone,  and  tho 
tint,  which  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  adds  much  to  the  effect.  In 
tho  photograph  of  "St.  John's  College,  Now  Buildings, 
Cambridge"  (161),  there  is  a  particular  softness,  combined  with 
minute  microscopic  detail.  In  this  picture  there  is  greater  per- 
fection than  in  any  one  of  the  series,  aud  it  is  particularly  free 
from  spots  and  defects.  "  luterior — Trinity  Library  "  (178),  is 
a  good  photograph  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
very  strong  light  was  shining  through  the  windows  when  the 
photograph  was  being  taken.  This  doe*  much  to  spoil  the 
effect  of  a  picture,  a*  intense  light  always  destroys  effect.  The 
ceiling  is  very  finely  given.  "  Walberswieh  Church,  Suffolk  " 
(179),  is  a  well  executed  photograph,  and  has  much  mora  Tore- 
ground  detail  than  many  of  Mr.  Cade's  picture*.  Altoguther 
these  views  by  Mr.  Cade  do  him  great  credit,  and  we  hope  to 
see  some  more  by  the  same  artist  in  future  exhibitions.  The 
brilliant  and  beautiful  photographs  by  Frith  of  Egyptian 
scenery  are  already  so  well  known  to  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
tliat  it  would  be  superfluous  on  our  part  to  criticise  them  at  any 
great  length.  They  possessed  such  merit,  and  received  such 
well  deserved  encomiums,  that  it  is  almost  matter  of  surprise 
that  any  one  should  have  attempted  to  photograph  Cairo  so  soon 
after  Frith  had  done  it.  However,  wo  havo  here  a  series  of 
views  of  Cairo  by  Robertson  and  Bealo,  not  so  large,  nor  yet 
so  beautiful,  as  those  of  Frith.  We  do  not  intend  going  into 
detail ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  oriental  photographs.  Many  of  the  views  are 
extremely  interesting,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
"Tomb  of  the  Mamelukes  "  (198),  and  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Mame- 
lukes and  Caliplis  "  (203).  In  many  of  the  photographs  there  is 
great  nicety  of  detail,  and  generally  the  sites  are  well  selected. 

Tho  next  series  are  the  old  Spanish  views  by  Lousada.  We 
are  astonkhed  to  see  these  photographs  here,  since,  apart  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  those  views  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them  as  photographs,  aud  they  are  very  bad  as  archi- 
tectural studies;  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  architectural 
views  illustrated  there  is  really  a  great  deal  of  fine  detail,  but 
in  the  photographs  by  I/Miaadn  there  is  nothing  but  masses  of 
black  and  white,  with  no  half-tone.  A  Tew  Oxford  views  by 
Cocke  are  very  mediocre  indeed.  They  will  not  bear  tho 
slightest  compariiwn  with  Cade's  Cambridge  views ;  or  even  with 
any  of  the  Oxford  views  we  have  seen.  They  have  some  few  good 
point*,  but  are  generally  too  dark.  We  cannot  say  much  of  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  the"  Bird's-eye  view  of  Westminster 
Abbey  "  (258) ;  if  w©  are  to  judge  of  the  artist's  ideas  by  the 
result*,  w»-  can  only  say  that  he  has  attempted  to  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Abbey,  as  many  of  the 
intervening  chimneys  as  could  be  got  into  the  picture.  Baldus'* 
Paris  views  are  certainly  tho  worst  we  have  ever  seen  executed 
by  this  artist.   They  are  not  clear  in  tone,  nor  interesting  in 
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subject,  lie  has  introduced  into  one  an  nrtificial  sky,  which 
we  ■!»  not  like.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  to  fiiul  thai  a 
photographer,  who  has  earned  Mich  well-deserved  laurels  as 
M  linldu-,  has  n!l«f.vi"i  such  very  bad  picture*  to  leave  his 
studio. 

Taking  the  photographs  a?  they  arc  catalogued,  we  next  come 
to  the  Egyptian  views  by  Frith;  of  these  there  ean  not  be 
two  opinions— they  have'  de-ervedly  established  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Frith  a*  a  iirst-class  photographer.  Of  the 
English  views  by  the  same  nrlist,  we  eannot  speak  so  highly. 
There  is  if  we  may  use  the  term,  a  decided  mannerism  in  them. 
They  ure  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Egyptian 
views:  each  photograph  having  a  great  intensity  of  black  and 
while,  and  looking  us  though  they  hud  been  taken  under  a 
Hcorr-hing  Eastern  sun.  This  is  a  fault  which  is  rendered 
mure  strikingly  apparent  by  the  contrast  it  offers  to  the 
Eiryplian  views.  In  the  Eastern  views  then-  is  much  detail, 
while,  in  the  English  views,  foliar  is  rendered  in  blaek 
musses.  The  view  of  "Inverness"  (;U'i8*)  is  a  mn4  faulty 
picture;  it  is  full  of  spots,  and  is  altogether  a  very  lwl  photo- 
graph Tlie  water  in  the  foreground  is  especially  had,  while 
the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river  appear  much  as  though  spots 
of  soot  had  accidentally  fallen  on  the  negative.  There  is  an 
cvpiisitc  little  view  here  by  Cade,  of  tiie  '*  Terrace  at  Sir  William 
MiddlctonV,"  which  we  arc  inclined  to  think  far  surpass  any 
of  those  pictures  already  noticed.  The  views  by  (hitch,  (lie 
*'  Exterior  and  Interior  of  Tlolyrood  Chapel  "  (III If,  311o), 
are  not  ei|iial  to  some  we  have  seen  by  this  artist. 

Since  the  exhibition  of  the  photographs  of  (ho  Royal 
Engineers  at  South  Kensington,  we  are  not  enabled  to  t-erceive 
any  advance  in  the  manipulation  of  these  military  photo- 
graphers, if  the  "  Rochester  New  Bridge,"  and  (he  '*  Rochester 
Cathedral"  (311  n,  311k),  are  to  be  taken  as  specimens  ((f  pro- 
gress. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  charming  serie'  of 
pictures  in  the  collection.  When  we  say  (hey  are  executed  by 
Bedford,  need  we  say  more?  There  are  twelve  views  which 
have  been  "  taken  expressly  for  the  association."  Wo  cannot 
help  dunking  that,  when  the  association  obtained  Mr.  Bedford's 
services,  they  ought  at  least  to  have  asked  him  to  have  chosen 
some  other  subject  than  "  Tintern  Ablvey."  We  have  had  this 
splendid  rein  ad  wiuiteavi.  The  only  tiling  that  nial.es  (he 
present  views  at  all  licarable,  is  the  astonishing  perfection  in 
which  they  are  rendered.  When  wc  compare  the  views  by 
Cocke  w  ith  those  by  Mr.  Bedford,  we  are  then  enabled  to  judge 
how  far  Mr.  Bedford  can  surpass  all  other  photographers 
in  bis  execution.  In  no  piece  is  this  <o  perceptible  as  in  the 
"  View  of  the  Choir  looking  East  "  (312).  and  in  the  mine  view- 
by  Cocke.  In  the  ono  there  is  clearness  of  tone,  detail  in  the 
foliage,  and  a  beautiful  perspective  half  tint  as  seen  through 
the  window  of  the  Ahliey ;  the  foliage  in  the  background  is 
given  with  the  greatest  nicetv  :  while  in  the  other  wo  have 
few  or  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Bedford's  photographs, 
and  the  foliage  as  siv>n  through  Ihe  window  is  only  di*<ernible 
in  small  patches.  "The  West  Door,  Tin  tern  Abbey  "  (321),  is 
a  marvellously  elr-ar  photo. Tnph  ;  even  the  largo  nails  in  the  door 
are  easily  discernible.  Hut  decidedly  the  h< -t  views  are  "The 
Donion.  Bagbin  Castle (.IIS) ;  "Tiie  Entrance  (iafe,  Raglan 
Castle"  (317).  In  these  we  can  see  almost  the  form  of  every 
leaf,  clear  without  even  the  aid  of  a  glass;  all  the  foliage  in 
crisp,  and  every  spriir  of  the  delicate  tendril  -  of  the  creeper  as  it 
reaches  upward,  lucks  as  though  it  were  a  cope  of  some  finely 
pencilled  picture ;  indeed,  the  mass  of  foliane  "seems  almost  to 
invite  one  to  put  ouc's  hand  among  the  leaves.  AVe  confess 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  do  full  justice  to  these  inimitable  photo- 
graphs. 13 v  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glavs  the  detail  of  the 
grass  could  be  almost  s-cii.  No  photographer  who  exhibits 
in  the  present  collection  can  compare  with  Bedford  for 
(be  deann .--s  ..f  his  foreground-. ;  whilst  tlv  lens  with  which 
these  riows  were  taken  must  be  as  near  perfection  as  human 
skill  could  make  it.  There  is  a  number  of  photographs  here  bv 
Mr.  Bedford  which  were  exhibited  in  iflST.  They  are  beautiful, 
but  when  we  compare  them  with  (he  new  pictures,  they  show  how 
decided  are  the  mirks  of  progress  in  Mr.  Bedford'*'  manipula- 
tive 'kill.  The  most  beautiful  or  the  old  series  is  the  celebrated 
"  Baptistry  of  Canterbury  Cathedral"  (Mo),  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  when  first  exhibited 

Of  the  Italian  views  by  I'oiiti  we  ure  not  able  to  sav  much 
They  lack-  what  is  needful  to  make  them  good  photograph*. 


There  is  a  fault  in  them  which  seems tobe  prevalentin the  pictunn 
exhibited  in  this  collection- -too  much  black  and  white,  and  a 
want  of  half-tone.  Some  have  many  good  points,  but  generally 
speaking,  thev  are  not  such  a*  to  merit  a  long  notice. 

In  conclusion  we  can  only  remark,  that  we  think  it  would  be 
almost  desirable  to  introduce  stereoscopic  views  a*  a  part  of 
the  exhibition.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  association 
is  "to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  for  the  association; 
ami.  if  thought  desirable,  to  exhibit  them ;  "  and,  of  course, 
to  distribute  them  to  subscribers,  There  arc  many  |>cr»oris 
w  ho  would  gladly  subscribe,  if  among  the  photographs  there 
w  ere  some  good  stereoscopic  slides-  .such,  for  instance,  as  tie*,* 
by  Sodgefiold,  which  wo  recently  had  occasion  to  boUcc. 


Wessons  o»  (Colouring  pbotognpbs. 

-  ♦  - 

Coi.uiT.ixo  rosiTivKH  on  uLASs— {continued.) 

IbtrhijroHiuh.—Thc  importance  cf  a  judiciously-managed 
background  canuot  be  too  highly  estimated,  and  for  want  of 
care  and  judgment  in  this  matter,  many  otherwise  fine  pic- 
tun*  arc  spoiled.  It  is  stated  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  so 
highly  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that,  al- 
though lie  frequently  entrusted  the  filling-in  of  portions  of 
his  pictures  to  pupils,  he  never  trusted  a  background  to  any 
jicncil  biit  hU  own.  The  primary  object  should  be  to  givu 
relief  and  prominence  to  the  figure ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  background  frequently  serves  to  connect  and  harmonise 
the  whole  colouring  of  the  picture.  A  glass  positive,  with  a 
clean  untouched  background,  may  sometimes  be  left  un- 
colourcd,  and  present  a  simple,  unpretending  effect;  but  it 
will  have,  the  disadvantage  arising  out  of  the  tendency,  well 
known  to  jointers,  which  a  flat  plane  of  any  uniform  colour, 
especially  if  light  nnd  warm  in  tone,  has  to  advance  ami 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  eye,  and  cause  a  want  of  atmoaphcre 
in  the  picture. 

The  natural  tint  of  the  background  in  the  photograph  is 
of  some  importance  to  the  colorist,  as,  without  a  suitable 
ground  to  work  upon,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
effect  iu  colouring.  By  all  means  avoid  white,  especially 
the  dull  tawny  whit  e  bo  often  seen  in  common  glass  nicturo- 
The  best  relief  U  given  to  the  figure  when  the  background 
Is  darker  than  the  light*,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  picture.  A  white  background  affords  no 
relief  or  contrast  to  the  face,  and  is,  moreover,  unsuitable 
for  good  effects  iu  colouring.  A  very  dark  background  in 
also  difficult  to  colour,  and  by  its  depth  impoverish**  the 
shadows  of  the  face.  The  best  backgrotind  for  all  effects  in 
colouring  is  a  gray,  moderately  dark.  Tim  is  most  easily 
produced  by  placing  behind  the  sitter  a  screen  corerol  with 
common  sheeting  calico,  coloured  in  din  temper  with  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white,  forming  a  gray  of  about  the 
tint  desired  in  the  photograph.  To  obtain  the  light  behind 
the  bead,  bo  much  desiderated  by  some  photograjihers,  the 
screen  should  be  painted  and  flatted,"  using  a  similar  gray, 
which  on  the  required  part  of  the  background  should 
gradually  merge  into  white.  To  produce  good  results,  thi* 
should  be  done  by  a  painter. 

In  colouring  the  background,  the  colorist  must  be  guided, 
primarily,  in  the  selection  of  tints,  by  the  complexion  of  the 
sitter,  and  then  by  the  colour  of  the  draperiia.  Of  the 
general  principles  which  regulate  harmonious  colouring,  we 
shall,  as  we  have  said,  speak  hereafter.  We  may  here  briefly 
indicate  tliat  the  effect  of  greens  is  to  increase  the  rosy  line 
of  the  complexion ;  of  violets  and  blues,  to  give  it  a  some- 
what yellow  tinge;  grays  suit  almost  every  complexioo. 
Positive  colours  should  be  avoided  in  a  liackgrouud;  the 
more  neutral  the  tints,  the  inure  they  will  add  to  the  quiet- 
ness and  repose  which  is  desirable.  A  uniform  tint  of  any 
colour  should  be  avoided,  as  that  gives  to  the  figure  an  in- 
laid effect.  Atmosphere  is  best  obtained  by  tho  use  of 
broken  tints,  nnd  the  judicious  management  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  backgrotind,  arranging  it  so  that  the  light 
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fells  on  the  background  from  the  same  direction  as  on  the 
sitter. 

We  Live  made  no  reference  to  any  first  colouring  of  the 
background,  for  this  reason — in  it  is  not  required  either  the 
brilliaacj  of  colour,  or  the  solid  effect,  desirable  in  the  more 
prominent  porta  of  the  jiicture;  wo  think,  therefore,  one 
colouring,  and  that  after  varnishing,  products  generally  the 
best  results.  Under  some  circumstances  this  method  may 
with  advantage  be  modified,  and  in  this  respect  exjwrienee 
must  guide. 

The  colorist  may  use  cither  background  colours  already 
mixed  to  the  required  tints  by  the  manufacturer,  or  lie  may 
mil  the  diffewut  tints  aa  occasion  may  require.  As  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  one  illustration  will  suffice :  SupjKJtw 
the  background  to  be  coloured  is  desired  of  a  greenish  grny. 
The  figure  is  quartered  a  little  from  the  light,  bo  that  the 
retiring  portion  is  in  shadow  ;  the  strongest  light  in  the 
picture  is  on  the  head  and  face,  and  the  chief  light  in  the 
background  is  behind  the  head.  Commence  here  with  a 
mixture  of  silver  gray  and  green,  working  round  the  head, 
carefully  avoiding  the  hair,  especially  where  it  joins  the 
background  in  light  feathery  locks.  This  light  tint  must 
gradually  merge  into  a  mixture  of  deeper  gray  and  green  as 
it  approaches  the  shadowed  part  of  the  background ;  in  the 
"leejxst  shallow,  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  a 
little  purple  may  be  added  to  the  mixture  of  dark  gray  and 
preen.  Around  the  outlines  of  the  figure  a  pencil  moderately 
wnall  must  he  used,  to  enable  the  eolorist  to  cover  the 
background  clean  up  to  figure  without  impinging  upon  it  ; 
for  the  large  plain  surface  a  large  soft  pencil  must  be  used, 
blending  the  whole  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

Such  a  background  as  we  have  described  lias  an  exceed- 
ingly good  effect,  and  to  our  taste  is  much  superior  to  those 
in  which  a  number  of  unmeaning  objects,  as  columns,  cur- 
tains, vases,  &c.  are  suffered  to  obtrude.  15y  some  photo- 
graphers, and  many  of  the  public,  landscape  background* 
are  much  admired.  If  well  managed,  they  have  often  a 
good  effect.    We  shall  treat  of  them  next  week. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


^otflgrapbic  <f  hemistrg. 

ORGANIC  CII KMI8TRY— - (fOlllinUC(l) . 

Among  other  substances  which  we  obtain  from  vegetables 
are  g>tm.<,  most  of  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in 
their  composition  to  starch.  They  are  generally  soluble  in 
water,  tltough  not  capable  of  crystallising.  Gums  are  of 
different  kinds,  aud  very  numerous,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  enumerate  them.  As  w  e  have  already  stated, 
alcohol  C4  H„  Os,  is  formed  from  sizings  by  fermentation. 
It  is  a  neutral  substance,  liquid,  inflammable,  and  volatile, 
and  is  a  talvetit  of  many  oily  or  resinous  bodies— dissolving 
or  assisting  in  the  solutiou  of  various  re-agents  which  are 
insoluble  in  water  ;  such  as  gun-cotton,  for  example,  wluch 
is  u*?&  in  the  preparation  of  collodion.  It  coagulates  albu- 
men, and  is  employed  in  throwing  down  certain  salts  from 
tbsir  aqu-ous  solutions,  which,  as  we  stated  in  a  previous 
part  of  these  papers,  can  thus  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
purity.  ThU  method  of  obtaining  Kilts  is  usually  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold. 
Thare  are  bodies  analogous  to  th?jj  in  chemistry,  but  they 
are  rarely  employed  by  photographers.  Alcohol  may  bu 
*aid  to  form  the  starting  point  of  a  rather  numerous  scries 
of  chemical  products,  som of  which  are  extensively  used  as 
solvents ;  as,  for  iustanc  sulphuric  ether  and  nct'tic  ether. 
There  is  also  another  body  analogous  to  these — aldehyde— 
which  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  reduction  of  salts  of  silver, 
although  it  is  not  us^d  much  at  present.  The  greater 
number  of  these  compounds  resemble  each  other  in  being 
liquid,  volatile,  and  inflammabh';  and  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  very  great  precaution  is  necessary  in  using 
these  substances  in  a  ram  where  a  light  is  burning. 


Certain  vegetable  productions,  when  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion in  the  presence  of  water,  yield  a  inoro  or  less  odorous 
ami  volatile  oil,  which  is  termed  an  f.w.m-c  or  t.wutial  oil. 
Those  essences  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the 
vegetable  from  which  they  are  distilled,  but  all  differ  from  tho 
fatty  or  common  oils.  Suppose  we  let  a  fiinglo  drop  of  one 
of  those  freshly-prepared  essences  fall  on  a  sheet  or  pa]>er, 
a  spot  will  result  resembling  in  appc.iratico  one  caused  by  a 
fatty  oil;  but  after  a  few  seconds  this  will  gradually  dis- 
appear— in  this  respect  differing  from  a  fixed  oil,  which 
would  have  remained  until  removed  by  artificial  means. 
Essential  oils  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  some  time  change  from  lining  llnid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  to  solid,  and  are,  in  fact,  converted  into  a 
resin.  In  general,  essences  liavo  the  property  of  dissolving 
fatty  Wlies,  and  they  have  been,  therefore,  sometime.i 
employed  in  heliographic  proepsa*. 

Tho  various  products  that  are  termed  nsins  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  and  their  prineijvd  use  is  in  the  composi- 
tion of  varnishes.  The  exjicriments  of  M.  Niccphore  Nit-pee, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  nephew  and  others,  show  that  certain 
of  those  resins  poswess  the  singular  property  of  being  acted 
upon  by  the  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
insoluble  in  essential  oils  or  ethers,  which  were  previously 
eapible  of  dissolving  them.  The  discovery  of  this  property 
in  the  case  of  the  bitumen  of  Judca,  by  the  cider  Nicpce, 
led  to  the  employment  of  other  resins  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  engraving  and  photo-lithography. 

We  include,  imder  tlie  name  of  fatty  sttlisi<tnrts.  the  fixed 
oils,  butter,  the  different  greases,  and  the  fatty  acids  which 
are  derived  from  them,  such  as  margnric  and  stearic  aei'ls, 
which  arc  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  randies,  &c. 
Fatty  oils  arc  of  two  nature;; ;  some  of  them  thicken  and 
harden  on  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  are  termed  drying  oils;  others  do  not  thicken  and  dry, 
aud  among  them  may  be  included  the  oil  of  olives  and 
sweet  almonds.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these  fatty 
bodies,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a 
description  of  them  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are 
employed  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sos p. 

(To  be  continual.) 


gictionanj  of  jphotograpbir. 

Ai.humf.n  («:i>7if*miir/).— Pure  albumen  is  sai  l  to  have  a 
faint  acid  reaction.  As  stated  above,  th;  coagulation  of 
albumen  commences  at  If  the  albumen  he  undiluted, 

as  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  solidifies  into  a  white  gelatinous 
mass,  aud  it  appears  to  coagulate  with  the  more  difficulty  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
When  very  dilute  the  solution  merely  becomes  thick  and 
turbid,  but  on  ebullition  it  collects  together  in  flukes,  which 
then  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtering. 
Coagulated  albumen  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  merely 
6wefls  up  in  it ;  when  perfectly  dry,  it  alisorbs  in  this  man- 
ner four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Many  chemical 
reagents  cause  the  coagulation  of  albumen  in  the  cold. 
Alcohol  immediately  precipitates  it  in  the  insoluble  form ; 
ether  does  not  produce  this  effect  in  so  ^mit  n  degree. 
Creosote  and  strong  mineral  acids  immediately  cause  the 
coagulation  of  albumen.  Albumen  also  is  precipitated  by 
alum  and  many  metallic  salt-,  such  m  silver,  copper,  mer- 
cury, or  lead  salts.  On  this  account,  the  administration  of 
raw  white  of  egg  is  recommended  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  by  any  of  the  aU>ve  aalu> :  if  the  suspicion  bj 
unfounded,  the  dose  dovsno  harm  :  whilst  if  the  metallic  salt 
really  has  bc-n  taken,  the  albumen  enters  into  immediate 
combination  with  it,  and  protects  tho  body  from  the  action 
of  the  poison,  whilst  oilier  remedial  measures  nr#  being 
taken.  On  the  other  lian  I.  this  coagulability  of  albumen  by 
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be  in  excess,  a  portion  is  separated  on  adding  water ;  but  if 
the  alcohol  is  in  c xccsa,  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  formed. 

Of  organic  bodies  alcohol  dissolves  all  compounds  con- 
sisting of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.    In  compounds  containing  oxygen,  the  solu- 


and  nitrogen. 

bility,  as  a  rule,  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of  oxygon 
increases.  Organic  acids  which  arc  but  slightly  soluble, 
are  quite  soluble  in  alcohol ;  they  likewise  yield  salts  of  a 

{To  be 


%  Catttfeism  of  $&otojjtap!>ji. 

-  ♦  ■ 

pkepakatiO-S  or  nit  coli-ODIOX— (continued.) 
Q.  Is  bromiied  collodion  regarded  as    of  any  great 


metallic  salts  is  the  reason  of  the  value  of  corrosive  subh- 
mate  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  specimens.  -The 
mercurial  salt  enters  into  combination  with  the  albumen 
and  arrests  putrefaction.  If  alkalies  be  present  in  tolerable 
quautity  with  notations  containing  albumen,  the  solution 
does  not  coagulate  when  heated,  but  merely  forms  »  skin 
over  the  surface,  similar  to  tliat  which  forms  on  milk  when 
heated. 

Ai.cohol  is  a  colourless  and  very  tliin  liquid  lighter  than  [  similar  cliaracter. 
water ;  its  burning  astringent  taste,  agreeable  odour,  and  in- 
toxicating action,  are  well  known.  In  its  most  absolute 
Form,  when  exposed  to  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  it  be- 
comes viscid,  but  does  not  solidify,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
employed  instead  of  mercury  for  thermometers  which  are  to 
bo  exposed  to  very  low  temperatures.  Its  specific  gravity 
when  pure  is  0  792,  and  its  boding  point  172°.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C«  H-  04»  or 
C.  H.  O,  HO.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  liquids  which  value V 
have  undergono  vinous  fermentAtiou,  such  as  wine,  beer,  or  A.  It  is;  and  the  better  it  Is  known,  and  tile  more 
brandy.  The  distillation  is  repeated  once  or  twice,  rejecting  extensively  it  is  employed,  the  more  its  good  qualities  will  bo 
the  parts  which  last  came  over;  the  alcohol,  being  more  I  admitted.  The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  preparing 
volatile  than  the  water,  passes  over  first.  Alcohol  is  fre-  it  :— 
quently  contaminated  with  fusel-oil,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
peculiar,  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  this 
substance  from  it  on  the  small  scale,  and  therefore  care  should 
be  taken  in  purchasing  a  quantity  of  alcohol  that  no  impurity 

of  this  kind  exists  in  it.     The  presence  of  fusel-oil  in  alcohol  Crystallised  nitrate  of  silver 

may  be  recognised  by  the  taste,  especially  after  dilution  with  a  <         Hromide  of  ammonium 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  by  the  cdour,  especially  after  ,         sPlnu  of  wu,e  " 
rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  or  letting  it  partially  burn  j  Shake  well  together ;  add  one  drachm  and  a  half  to  every 
away.    Alcohol,  free  from  fusel-oil,  should  remain  clear  ounce  of  the  collodion, 
when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  ami  exposed  to  sunshine ;  !     Q.  How  is  the  gun-cotton  prepared  ? 
but  spirits  of  wine,  containing  fusel-oil,  assume  a  faint  red  i     A.  By  immersing  a  portion  of  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  the 
tint.    Alcohol,  in  its  strongest  form,  or  abnolule  alcohol,  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
cannot,  however,  be  obtained  by  mere  fractional  distillation;      Q.  Are  all  cottons  so  prepared  equally  good? 


l'ure  ether 
.SpiriU  of  wine,  G0»  above  proof 

<; 


U  drachms. 
1  drachm. 

6 


2  graii:«. 
10 


for,  although  alcolwl  bods  at  172*,  its  vapour  nevertheless 
takes  up  by  adhesion  a  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  hence 


A.  It  has  been  noticed  by  most  photographers  that  the 
cotton  exhibits  great  variations  In  solubility,  and,  when 


the  most  highly  rectified  spirit  obtained  by  repeated  diatilla-  dissolved,  in  the  tenacity  and  transparency  of  the  fibres, 
tiou  still  exhibits  a  density  of  0  »20  to  (IvSiln.  The  com-  Mr.  lladow,  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  tothii 
plete  dehydration  of  alcohol  is  usually  effected  by  distilling  I  subject,  says :  — -  "  The  difference  in  properties  is  owing  to 
tho  most  highly  rectified  spirit  over  fixed  substances,  which  j  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  acid  mixture  in  consequence 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  retain  the  water  :  quick-lime  is  of  the  nitric  acid  being  removed  by  the  cotton,  with  which 
most  usually  employed.  About  equal  weights  of  good  it  becomes  intimately  combined,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
quick-lime  and  strong  spirit  are  left  in  contact  with  each  '  latter  gives  out  a  proportionate  quantity  of  water." 
other  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  few  days  ;  on  being  distilled  in  Q.  What  remedies  have  l>ecn  suggested? 
a  water  bath  until  about  half  the  alcohol  bus  come  over,  and  ]  A.  The  authority  already  quoted  made  several  in- 
this  distillate  being  again  treated  with  lime,  and  distilled  as  '  tcrcsting  experiments  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton, 
before,  absolute  alcohol  is  produced,  very  careful  experi-  and  five  varieties  were  obtained.  First — gun-cotton, 
incuts,  however,  it  will  l)e  advisable  to  rectify  the  alcohol  so  properly  so  called,  as  before  stated,  quite  insoluble  in  any 
obtained  over  dry  charcoal  powder  and  a  little  crystallised  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether.  Secondly— an 
tartaric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  a  slight  smell  which  it  has  explosive  cotton,  likewise  insoluble,  but  differing  chemi- 
acquirod,  and  also  a  little  lime  which  nas  been  carried  over,  cafly  from  the  first,  obtaiued  by  a  mixture  of  certain 


Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  anhydrous  if  sulphate 
of  copper  previously  burnt  white  and  immersed  in  the 
alcohol  does  not  recover  its  blue  colour  after  remaining  in 
contact  with  it  in  a  closed  vessel  for  a  few  hours. 

Of  elementary  substances  alcohol  dissolves  only  a  few, 
such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  &c,  all  of  the  non- 
metallic  class.  Of  inorganic  substances  it  may  be  stated 
as  the  law  that  all  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  arc  also 
soluble  in  water  ;  but  some  compounds  are  soluble  in  water 
which  are  not  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  both  liquids  dissolve  more  abundantly  in  water 
than  in  alcohol.  There  arc,  however,  certain  exceptions ; 
thus,  corrosivo  Hitbliinate  duwolvt*  more  abundantly  in 
alcohol,  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,  thau  in  water.  It 
may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  efflorescent 
compounds  are  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  deliquescent  sub- 
stances, excepting  carbonate  of  potassa  and  a  few  others,  are 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Many  substances,  when  dueolved  in 
alcohol,  impart  to  it  tho  property  of  burning  with  a  peculiar 
coloured  flame,—  e.y.  borocic  acid,  and  the  salts  of  lithia, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  copper,  &c. 

Alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether.   Ii  the  latter 


Htrcngth  when  used  cold.  If  warm,  however,  either  from 
the  heat  produced  spontaneously^n  mixing  the  two  acids,  or 
by  an  artificial  increase  of  the  temperature  to  about  130",  the 
cotton  then  immersed  becomes  perfectly  soluble,  producing 
a  third  variety;  if,  however,  it  be  thoroughly  dried,  it  be- 
comes in  a  grea*  measure  insoluble.  The  fourth  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  weaker  acids  used  cold  ;  and  the  fifth,  when 
the  mixture  has  been  warmed  to  130°  previous  to  the  immer- 
sion of  the  cotton.  In  either  of  the  last  two  cases  the 
product  is  perfectly  soluble,  but  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  their  properties;  for,  on  dissolving  MX 
grains  of  each  in  one  ounce  of  ether,  the  cotton,  treated 
with  warm  acids,  gives  a  perfectly  fluid  solutiou  (which  is 
likewise  the  case  with  the  third  variety,  produced  by  acids 
somewhat  stronger),  while  tliat  obtained  by  the  use  of  <x>M 
acids  makes  a  mixture  as  thick  as  castor-oil. 

Q.  What  was  tho  practical  result  of  these  experi- 
ments? 

A .  Further  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  test  their 


adaptability  for  photographic  purposes  ;  and  it  may  be  ssfely 
affirmed,  that  in  this  iroportaut  particular  there  is  no  very 
striking  difference. 
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HOW  Ti>  CHOOSE  GLASS. 

Q.  What  sort  of  glass  should  be  selected  for  the  colWk.ii 
process  v 

.4.  The  selection  of  glass  for  photographic  purpose* 
requires  groat  care  and  judgment.  The  pat-ut  plate  glass 
answers,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other  kind.  Flatted 
crown  glass  is  also  very  good.  ( 'umuion  window  glass  is 
often  inferior,  having  scratches  upon  the  surface,  each  of 
which  necessarily  occasions  an  unerenness  of  coating,  and 
an  irregular  action  in  development. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  glass  plate  to  be  perfectly 
flat? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  essential.     L  Because  if  the  glass  is  not 
flat,  some  parts  of  the  image  must  be  out  of  focus ;  and  2, 
the  plates  are  apt  to  be  broken  in  compressing  during  the 
positive  process. 

Q.  How  do  you  clean  a  glass  plate  ? 
A.  First,  the  glass  must  bo  fixed  in  a  frame  by  means  of  a 
Wooden  screw :  then  the  surface  should  be  washed  with  a 
fixture  made  with  clean  water  and  trlpoli,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  nitric  acid.    The  rubbing  should  Ik*  conducted 
io  a  circular  direction  with  a  piece  of  tlanuel  rolled  up  in  a 
lamp  ;  and  before  letting  the  mixture  dry,  the  tripoli  must 
hs  got  crtT  by  rubbing  the  glass  longitudinally  with  a  second 
piece  of  flannel ;  subsequently  it  should  be  rubbed  circularly 
»ith    another  piece,  and  then  brushed  with  a  brush  of 
fudge  r  hair,  which  will  render  it  perfectly  clean. 
tV.   Can  you  suggest  any  other  methods  ? 
A.  A  mixture  of  Water,  ammonia,  and  emery,  is  found 
very  efficacious  in  cleaning  glass  plates;  they  should  after- 
warda  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  water.     Another  plan  is, 
to  put  all  the  glass  plates  in  the  sink,  where  the  washing 
water  (containing  cyanide  of  potassium)  is  poured.    If  the 
plate  has  been  varnished,  it  should  remain  there  for  seven  or 
-lull'  hours ;  but  if  not,  a  very  short  time  will  suffice.  When 
removed  from  this  liquid  rub  the  glass  with  the  hand,  wash 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  wipe  dry ;  when 
required 'to  be  used,  pour  on  it  a  drop  of  very  pure  alcohol, 
and   then  clean  it  off  with  two  successive  pieces  of  fine 
filtering  ]»aper ;  but  |jcrhaps  the  best,  plate-cleaning  solution 
that  can  be  used  is  that  given  in  the  Photoi;kaphk  News, 
rol.  i.  p  15t>. 

(}.  Is  not  old  collodion  used  for  cleaning  plates? 
A.  Old  collodion,  which  is  unfit  for  photographic  work,  is 
»  Brut-rate  material  for  cleaning  glass  plates.  Take  a  small 
tuft  of  cotton  wool;  pour  a  few  drops  on  the  glass  plate, 
Mid  rub  in  a  circular  direction  till  nearly  dry;  then  finish 
with  a  wash-leather. 

Q.  What  other  suggestions  can  you  offer  on  this  sub- 
ject ? 

A.  First.  That  before  proceeding  to  wash  the  glasses,  each 
"square  should  be  roughed  on  the  edges  by  means  of  a  file  or 
a  sheet  of  emery  paper.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  as 
otherwise  the  fingers  are  liable  to  injury,  aud  the  collodion 
film  is  apt  to  contract  from  the  skies,  the  result  of  which  is 
an  imj*rfect  picture.  Serond.  That  cloths  used  in  cleaning 
plates,  which  should  be  of  fine  diaper,  must  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  must  be  washed,  not  in  soap  and  water, 
but  in  pure  water  only.  Third.  That  it  is  advisable  to  use 
additional  care  in  preparing  the  glass  for  positives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


<Correspoiit)cncf. 


rntXTIN*.  IX  CARBON. 


Sin, — I  presume  that  the  carbon  prints  laid  before  the 
Society  by  Sir.  l'ouncey  at  their  hist  meeting  may  he  con- 
sidered the  best  he  can  produce,  and  that  when  they  are 
criticised  he  will  not  turn  round  and  say—"  Oh !  the  thing 
is  in  its  infancy  yet.    It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  my  process 


by  what  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  hitherto."  Thin 
argument  was  made  the  most  of  on  Tuesday  night :  we  were 
exhorted  to  assist  Mr.  Pouncoy  in  improving  his  process, 
ami  so  forth.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  hi» 
process  is  incapable  of  improvement.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that,  if  he  were  to  work  at  it  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  he  could  produce  anything  better 
than  one  or  two  of  the  prints  he  exhibited  last  night,  aud 
for  this  reason  : — The  carbon  has  to  he  ground  as  painters 
grind  their  colours,  and  everybody  is  aware  that  there  is  m 
limit  to  the  mechanical  division  of  substances  which  cannot 
bo  PMMd,  consequently,  these  particles  of  carbon  remaining 
unaltered  (chemically)  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  give  a 
sort  of  grain  to  the  picture,  which  enables  anybody  to  detect, 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  a  carbon  print  from  a  silver 
print  from  the  same  negative  when  the  two  are  placed 
side  by  side,  as  was  the  case  on  Tuesday  night.  This  same 
opacity  of  the  carbon  renders  the  prints  taken  by  the  process 
far  inferior  to  the  silver  prints  in  the  matter  of  aerial  per- 
spective, as  they  do  not  possess  the  delicate  tones  of  a  silver 
print.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  gradual  and  beautiful  shading 
of  the  light  into  darkness,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
former.  In  the  pictures  exhibited  last  night,  for  instance,  hy 
Mr.  l'ouncey,  aud  which  had  been  most  certainly  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  these  drawbacks  were  distinctly  visible 
to  everybody  capable  of  distinguishing  a  good  photograph 
from  a  bad  one.  I  wish  it  to  lie  clearly  understood  that 
I  say  this  of  the  best  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  l'ouncey. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  these  pictures  by  saying,  that  whereas,  in  the  silver 
print,  the  stone  columns  appeared  perfectly  smooth  and  un- 
worn, in  the  carbon  print  they  had  a  weather-beaten  appear- 
ance— due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  particles  of  carbon  remaining 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper;  and  this,  I  rcjicat,  will  always 
be  the  case  with  carbon  prints,  inasmuch  as  mechanical  sub- 
division canuot  he  extended  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  is 
far  surpassed  by  the  action  of  chemical  re-agents. 

I  freely  admit  tliat  the  carbon  process  maybe  made  useful, 
but  I  do  not  admit  that  it  can  ever  equal  the  process  of 
silver  printing.  It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that,  even  if  the 
carbon  process  l>e  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  silver  pro- 
cess, yet  its  undoubted  permanence  renders  its  employment 
advantageous,  seeing  that  nearly  all  silver  prints  fade  away. 
In  the  first  place,  a  carbon  print  is  mil  indestructible,  as  our 
re*|>ected  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  Fenton,  very  judiciously 
remarked.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  assume  that,  because  carbon 
is  unassailable  by  many  chemical  agents  which  attack  chloride 
of  silver,  it  is  as  insensible,  when  in  combination  with  bi- 
chromate of  pitaas,  as  in  its  pure  state,  to  the  effect  of  light 
ami  gases,  which  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  silver  prints. 
In  the  next  place,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  that 
there  is  not  an  atsolutc  necessity  that  silver  prints  should 
fade.  I  eottld  offis  the  contents  of  my  own  portfolio  for 
examination  ;  but  1  can  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Malouc 
for  a  more  striking  confirmation  of  this,  viz.,  that  a  photo- 
graphic, print  taken  in  1844,  upon  which  no  particular  care 
has  lieen  bestowed,  remains  at  the  present  moment  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  as  when  printed,  having  lost  no  portion 
whatever  of  its  original  brightness  and  freshness  during  all 
the  years  which  have  since  elapsed.  There  is  no  doubt, 
either,  that  numbers  of  photographs  of  -'many  years' stand- 
ing" exist  in  gentlemen's  libraries  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  would  not  advise  any  photo- 
grapher to  abaudon  the  process  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  but  rather  to  turn  his  attention  to  discovering 
a  method  of  rendering  them  undoubtedly  permaueut ;  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  any  expen- 
diture of  the  Society's  money  on  Mr.  Pouncey's  process. 
He  must  be  driving  a  very  fair  trade  in  carbon  and  other 
materiel  connected  with  his  process  which,  together  with  the 
sum  collected  for  him  by  his  .lersey  Mecscuas,  must  be  jwying 
him  very  well  indeed  for  what  he  has  done.— I  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

AK  <r/-MKMBEB  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
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PORTABLE  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

(Rtgbknd  Dtcemher  27 ih,  1858,  by  T.  II.  Powell.) 


The  drawing  above  exhibits  the  apparatus  when  closed,  in 
which  condition  it  is  carried  hy  the  leather  handle  on  the 
top.  It  contains  nil  that  is  neovsary  for  taking  eight 
stereoscopic  pictures  l<y  any  of  the  dry  processes.  The  out- 
Bide  measurement  is  x  -r>i  X  C  inches,  and  the  weight  is 
fi  pounds. 

To  *et  up  the  ap/mrul'in  for  wv;— Screw  it  on  the  stand 
with  the  look  towards  the  left  hand,  for  which  purpose  a 

Cte  is  let  into  the  bottom  of  the  box  :  unlock,  and  turn 
k  the  lid  ;  raise  the  camera,  which  k  a  folding  one  ;  press 
the  front  into  its  position  (the  lens  being  already  on  it)  ; 
turn  the  camera  at  right  angle*,  with  the  lens  printing 
towards  the  object  to  be  taken  ;  open  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  box ;  take  out  the  back  holder  and  gray  glass,  anil  place 
them  in  the  groove  at  the  hack  of  the  camera  made  to  receive 
them.  The  apparatus  will  then  be  as  represented  in  the 
•hawing  below. 


The  camera  slideB  on  a  groove,  which  is  continued  along  the 
top  of  the  box  and  the  inside  of  the  lid  ;  by  this  means  a 
movement  of  any  length  up  to  13  inches  can  be  obtained, 
and  can  be  varied  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  lens.  A  wale  of  inches  is  engraved  on  the  edge  of 
the  groove,  to  determine  the  length  of  movcraeut ;  a  poitiuu 
of  the  groove  is  also  mp.de  moveable  at  the  left-hand  side  by 
a  screw,  in  order  to  adjust  the  augle.  The  brass  Humming 
is  constructed  to  take  two  lenses  of  different  foci,  the  one  not 
in  use  titling  on  to  the  door  of  the  box. 

To  arrange  the  apparatus  for  taking  a  picture .— Slide  the 
camera  to  the  right  uutd  its  right-hand  edge  rests  on  the 
line  registering  the  number  of  inches  of  movement  required 
to  be  used ;  notice  the  portion  of  the  object  cut  by  the 
pencil  lino  in  the  centre  of  the  gray  glass  ;  move  the  camera 
to  the  left  as  far  as  the  groove  will  ailo.v  it  to  go,  and  if, 
on  again  looking  at  the  gray  gias?,  tin.'  t>.une  part  of  the 
object  touches  the  line,  the  angle  is  correct  :  but  if  a  move- 
ment has  token  place,  the  screw  which  adjusts  the  moveable 
part  of  the  groove  must  be  turned  until  the  object  is  the 


same  as  when  the  camera  was  in  its  first  position.  Having 
projwrly  adjusted  the  angle  and  foenssed  t lie  picture,  remove 
t  he  gray  glass  and  substitute  one  of  the  double  backs  (four 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  1k»x,  each  holding  two  pre- 
pue  1  plates).  To  exjxwe  the  picture,  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  camera,  taking  the 
first  picture  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  secoud  on  the 
left. 

The  object  in  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  lias 
been  to  in  ike  it  as  jiortable,  and  at  the  same  time  as  simple, 
as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  put  together ;  also,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  K»j  piece.,  which  are  objeetiouable  from 
their  liability  of  being  left  l»ehind  when  picking  up.  A 
■Mciincn  can  \>:  seen  at  Messrs.  Home  and  Thornthwaitc's, 
of  Newgate-btreut,  by  auy  one  wishing  to  judge  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OK   PUOTECTIKC.  VALt  'ABLE  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir,— Like  many  other  persons,  I  have  often  hail  the 
misfortune  to  injure  collodion  negatives  on  glass  that  wore 
valuable,  or,  from  various  circumstances,  could  not  be  replaced. 
This  lias  occurred  to  me  most  frequently  while  printing  from 
them;  but  sometimes  it  lias  happened  in  carrying  them 
about,  or,  from  not  putting  them  by  with  sufficient  care. 

To  guard  against  such  accidents  as  this,  I  have  been  led  to 
contrive  the  following  simple  plan  for  their  effectual  protec- 
tion ;  and  thinking  t  hat  it  may  prove  useful  to  many  amongst 
the  numerous  readers  of  jour  widely  circulated  journal,  I 
beg  to  place  it  at  your  dispisal : — 

1  first  varnish  the  negative  with  a  hard  varnish,  in  the 
u.-ual  manner.  Then  I  take  either  a  sheet  of  very  thin  talc, 
or  of  the  tine  glass  made  ex  pre:  sly  for  covering  microscopic 
objects,  of  the  same  isixe  as  the  plate  to  be  protected.  This 
I  lay  upon  the  varnished  surface,  and  secure  it  in  the  correct 
pi.  it  ion  by  binding  the  edges  of  b>th  together  with  narrow 
*li|«  of  gummed  |>a|icr.  I  kith  t  he  talc  and  the  microscopic 
gla.-.s  may  be  readily  procured  less  than  the  Ti„  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  cither  of 
these  materials  when  thus  employed,  not  the  slightest  mdis- 
tinctncis  will  be  produced  in  the  positive  taken  from  a 
negative  after  being  thus  prepared.  Herewith  1  enclose  a 
print  for  your  inspection,  which  was  taken  from  a  negative 
protected  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  1  think  you  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  loss  '  ' 
by  the  process  employed. 

It  will  l>e  wen  that,  by  this  rimplc  arrangement,  the  great 
advantage  will  be  secured  that,  any  number  nj  imprestiom 
may  be  printed  from  a  ticjatiee  tvhen  thus  treated,  vitkatit  in 
any  way  injuring  in  surface,  and  it  follows  that  the  last 
impression  will  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  first. 

To  those  who  print  from  stereoscopic  and  other  i 
for  sale,  the  plan  will,  1  think,  prove  very  valuable, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  uf  such  pa-sons  for  a  particular 
picture,  I  have  frequently  heard  them  reply,  "Oh!  we  can- 
not print  any  more  of  that  subject,  the  negative  is  quite 
worn  out."'  Now  such  a  result  could  not  occur  were  uiy 
method  adopted ;  and  as  very  high  prices  are  frequently 
given  for  first-class  negatives,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  impart  - 
auce  to  obtain  as  great  a  niunVr  of  copies  from  them  U 
jioaoible.  The  public  would  al  o  bo  benefited  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  of  each  copy,  if  the  number  of  impressions 
which  could  be  taken  from  a  single  negative  were  *lnv.«t 
unlimited. 

If  at  any  time  the  tale  or  glass,  as  the  esse  may  be,  should 
lie  scratched  or  otherwise  injured,  by  pissing  the  point  of  a 
p-nkiiife  round  between  the  edges  Of  the  plates  it  can  be 
readily  remo.  ed,  and  replaced  by  another  piece  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Not  the  least  lecounueiidntioiiH  ia  it* 
favour  are,  its  simplicity,  and  the  fact  that — ns  there  is  lot 
the  slightest  lisk  uf  injuring  the  picture  in  its  application, 
no  person  need  fear  to  make  a  trial  of  the  plan,  even  upon 
the  most  valuable  negative  in  his  possession. —  Believe  we, 
dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  Juii.v  L!iiowNi>'o. 


igmzea  Dy 
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[It  might  be  imagined  that  the  plan  recommended  by  our 
correspondent  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  s-harp- 
ncss  of  the  resulting  positive;  from  experiments  which  wc 
bave  witiietsed,  however,  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
slight  diffusion  which  the  light  would  necessarily  experience 
in  its  passage  through  the  protecting  film,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  quite  inappreciable,  except  perhaps  when  the  printing 
has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  prolongs!  exposure  to  faint 
diffused  light :  and,  even  in  this  caio,  we  liardly  think  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  any  more  serious  effect  than  a 
slight  increase  of  softness  and  artistic  effect.— Ed.] 


■photographic  Societies. 


London  Photogbapiiic  Society. 
The  usual  meeting  of  tho  London  Photographic  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  presided  over  by  Air.  II. 
Feu  ton. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  tlie 
President  called  tlio  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  viz. — the  adjourned  debate  «n  carbon  printing. 

The  first  who  rose  was  Mr.  Pouncey.  who  read — as  well  as  he 
was  able — a  round-text  composition,  which  contained  nothing 
whatever  or  importance,  but  consisted  mainly  of  a  series  of 
innendo*  against  sundry  person*  and  periodical*.  His  mode  of 
printing  wait  elicited  in  the  ('our*"  of  the  sulwequent  discussion, 
and  cuo^is  in  taking  a  saturated  solution  of  bicliroiuato  of 
potass,  a  common  solution  of  gum  arabic  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely what  quantity  of  gum  -hould  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
water;  lw  had  tried  to  dissolve  a  certain  quantity  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  but  (to  his  great  surprise,  apparently)  a  quantity  of 
the  water  had  evaporated  by  the  time  the  mm  was  dissolved, 
and  Ikcrrfofe  he  could  give  no  definite  proportions."  These 
two  solution*  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal  quantities,  and 
after  that  a  certain  quantity  of  finely-ground  carbon  (in  tlie 
proportion  of  one;  to  eight  of  the  combined  solution*)  is  to  lie 
added  to  the  mixture.  The  paper  on  which  this  is  to  1*  ap- 
plied, should  be  what  he  termed  -  half-sued."  The  sheet  should 
be  bud  on  a  glass  plate,  or  some  other  hard  and  smooth  surface, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  dilution  jiourcd  on  aud  allowed  to  remain 
on  for  about  two  minutes,  after  which  it  is  to  be  brushed  on" 
with  a  "  hog-hair  "  brush  a.*  cleanly  as  i<o.v-ible,  and  t-.xpo-.cd 
under  a  negative  in  the  usual  way.  After  an  exposure  of  an 
indefinite  j>eriod,  it  was  to  he  removed  from  the  printing-frame, 
and  immersed  in  water  al.-o  for  an  undefined  period,  aud  finally 
iv a*  bed  under  a  tap. 

After  this  paper  had  been  "  pot  through,"  the  Secretary  read 
a  letter  from  l>r.  Holding,  who  .<oid  he  had  purchased  pai>er, 
cartx>u,  Ac.  of  Mr.  Pouncey,  and  had  followed  his  instructions; 
but  the  results  (which  he  forwarded)  were  far  from  brilliant. 
There  was  nothing  to  tell  him  when  the  picture  had  been  ex- 
I«x3cd  enough;  "  bnt  with  certain  modifications,"  &<:  Ac,  it 
mi^rlit.  become  useful. 

It  was  a  [treat  relief  to  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Malone 
replaced  Mr.  Pouncey  at  the  table.  Having  cleared  himself 
of  the  ftsi*rsiona  that  had  been  cast  upon  him  by  the  latter 
individual,  he  proceeded  to  place  the  subject  of  c:irbon  rtrtut 
nlvar  printing  on  its  proper  basu.  We  regret  tliat  wc  have 
not  *paee  to  give  his  remarks  at  length ;  but  we  may  brielly 
say  that  they  demonstrated  that,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  silver  prints  still  exist,  nnchnuged  after  the  lapse  of 
so  man  v  years,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  inherent  cause  of  fading 
in  the  silver  print,  but  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  imperfect 
washing,  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  photographers  at  one 
time  with  res]<ect  to  the  importance  of  freeing  the  picture 
from  ov*  ry  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  He  maintained 
t  hat  a  mlver  print,  carefully  washed  and  preserved  in  a  jportfolio, 
where  it  could  not  l»e  attacked  by  sulphurous  va]iours.  was  a 
permanent  print ;  and  he  therefore  warned  photographers  not 
to  take  up  hastily  a  process  because  it  was  new,  and  which  in 
it*  present  state  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  silver  process. 

Mr.  M alone  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  who  rose  to 
reply  to  a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  that  he.  Mr.  Shadbop, 
Iiad  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  carbon  printing— or, 
a*  Mr.  Pouncey  poetically  expressed  it,  "a  change  Lad  come 


'o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream."  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
modified  his  opinion;  circumstance*  had  changed  since  he  first 
expressed  one  on  the  subject.  With  a  Machiavellian  inspiration 
he  sought  to  weaken  t'ne  connection  between  Jlr.  Pouncey  and 
his  patron,  by  saying,  in  the  nio-t  utn  jiupromising  manner, 
"that  Mr.  Sutton' had  done  him,  Mr.  P..  gn  iter  harm,  both  in 
opinion  and  fact,  thnti  any  other  person."  He  tfieu  pointed  out 
in  the  carbon  pictures  one  or  two  points  in  which  they  were 
inferior  to  the  silver  pictures  from  the  same  negatives,  notably 
in  the  want  of  "atmospheric  effect;"  hut  then-  was  evident, 
throughout  his  remarks,  a  dt  -irc  to  deal  gently  with  the  man 
upon  whoso  process  he  liad  once  looked  so  coldly  ;  and  evoutuallv 
they  finished  by  fraternising,  the  Dorchester  lamb  reclining 
ljeside  the  literary  lion  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  dis.ii.-ion  was  continued  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
manner.  Mr.  Fotinwv  stated  that  lx.nl  Hastings  had  asked 
him  if  his  pictures  were  well  fixed,  because  he  had  a  volume  of 
the  '•  Pencil  of  Nature."  the  prints  in  which  had  faded  away  :  to 
which  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  sir,"  or.  "  mc  lard,"  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort,  "but  I  think  my  pieters  won't  fade."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  admitted  in  an  article  on  '  Question- 
able Subjects'  for  Photography,"  which  ap|*>ared  in  a  photo- 
graphic p-eriiMlical.  that  silver  prints  would  fade;  and  he  took 
this  as  an  a  hni-sinti  that  silver  prints  were  none  of  them  per- 
manent. Mr.  Shadholt,  referring  to  the  same  article,  said, 
that  this  statement  "  was  a  very  loose  statement  of  a  very  loose 
writer."  It  did  not  soein  to  occur  to  this  gentleman  that 
questionable  photographs  arc,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  the  work 
of  questionable  photogrnpbrrs,  and  that  it  is  therefore  wholly 
iinfinr  to  assume— that  the  oh;,  nations  which  applied  to  such 
subjects  are  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  all  photograpli*. 

Mr.  M alone  wa»  obliged  to  rise  repeatedly  during  the  evening 
to  correct  perversion?  of  his  statements  by  some  of  the  speakers. 
He  ference  was  also  made  by  several  of  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting,  to  the  possible  good  results  which  might  arise 
fnun  the  W  d'or  process  of  toning  print*.  One  of  them, 
who  expressed  himself  with  much  more  common  sense  than 
grammatical  accuracy,  siid  that  it  had  Is-en  tried,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  He  also  spoke  very  favourably  of  the 
dagiierreotyjte  process,  and,  remarking  on  the  bluish  tint  winch 
sometime*  become*  visible  on  the  plate  when  tin-peuded  over 
the  fire-place,  he  slid,  that  this  tinge,  which  is  due  to  suiphtira- 
t ion,  may  lie  removed  with  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium ;  and 
he  asked,  **  has  any  photographer  tried  tho  ellect  of  cyanide  of 
pota-.-ium  on  a  silver  print':'"  "Yes!"  exclaimed  a  voice. 
"  What  was  the  result  "  he  asked.  "Out  !  "  replied  the  voice. 
This  very  simple  and  laconic  answer  w.fcs  received  with  a  shout 
of  laughter,  which,  at  all  events,  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

The  President  then  rose,  and,  in  a  neat  little  speech,  offered 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Pouncey  for  his  paper;  and 
also  to  Mr.  Paul  Pretseh  for  his  kindness  in  being  present  with 
the  intention  of  reading  a  paper  on  his  process  of  photo-litho- 
graphy ;  but  at  it  was  too  late  to  read  it  then  lie  tntatcd  that 
that  gentleman  would  read  it  at  tho  nc:a  meeting. 


Miscellaneous. 


M  Con  bin's  Dby  Collodion  Process  on  Paper  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
1S2,1!»6."  The  report  of  thccomiuitiec.consistinguf  MM.  bayard, 
Alfred  Coition,  Oahricl  de  Kumine,  and  Guillard,  appointed  by 
the  French  Photographic  Society  to  examine  the  dry  collodion 
paper  process  of  M.  Corbin,  is  as  follows :  "  tioutletiien,— Charged 
by  you  with  the  examination  of  M.  Corbtn's  rollmlii.ni-ed  paper 
process,  we  have  the  honour  to  render  you  an  account  of  our 
examination.  Without  entering  info  any  details  on  the  pre- 
paration aud  use  el  M.  Corbin's  pni-er,  details  which  we  find 
dcs<Til>ed  by  the  author  himself  in  the  last  number  of  the 
t'.nltttui,  we  have  to  inform  you  that  the  author  has  prepared 
and  used  Iih  collodintiised  paper  in  our  presence  with,  complete 
success.  A  sheet  sensitiswl  the  previous  evening  by  M.  t  orbin 
was  exposed  for  five  minutes  before  a  hous*  illuunuated  by  the 
Mill,  with  an  object  g!a>.>  M  centimetres  tin  u-,  and  u  dia)ihragm 
12  iiiilliiuelreti  in  diameter.  The  proof  w:is  perfectly  developed 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  h  «ur,  without  any  spot,  slowly  and  re- 
gularly. 'Ihe  negative,  if  it  has  not  attained  the  delicacy  of 
tho.  e  obtained  on  glass,  far  .-urpasse*,  espc  ially  as  regards  dia- 
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tances,  the  Ixwt  negatives  on  paper.  In  fact,  as  to  delicacy,  it 
appears  to  us  iti  all  respects  similar  to  a  negative  on  collodion 
transferred  to  paper.  The  time  of  exposure  and  of  develop- 
ment arc  sensibly  the  same  as  for  the  Taupcnnt  prows*.  In 
conclusion,  M.  C'orbin's  process  appears  to  us  a  great  improve- 
ment as  regsrds  convenience  in  photographic  tours,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  of  one  carrying  surfaces  as  sensible  as  the  Tnupenot 
collodion,  capable  of  giving  much  liner  proofs  than  paper,  and 
;  without  the  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  glasses  on  account 


of  their  weight,  their  price,  the  space  they  «iecupy,  and  their 
ity.    The  committee  proposes  that  you  should  thank  M 


Oorbin  for  his  communication."  These  resolutions  were  adopted. 
— Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  fran^aiie  d«  Pkotographie. 

Note  to  our  Aloehine  Corbest-ondent's  Letter,  Vol 
I.,  p.  6. — In  one  of  the  early  letters  of  the  gcutletnan  who  has 
forwarded  in  ieveral  coniniunications  from  Algeria,  it  was 
slated  that  several  Arabs  hail  been  executed  for  the  murder  of 
the  greater  port  of  a  family  named  Gilson.  One  of  this  family, 
the  eldest  daughter,  he  stated,  had  been  frightfully  mutilated, 
both  of  her  hands  having  been  cut  off  at  the  wrists,  and  her 
bead  nearly  cleft  in  two,  and  that,  notwithstanding,  she  still 
survived,  and  had  been  sent  to  a  hospital  in  l'aris.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  announce  that,  Priuce  N  apoleon's  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  circumstauce,  he  has  kindly  taken  the  ease 
of  the  j>oor  girl  into  his  consideration,  and  has,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, expressed  his  intention  of  providing  for  her  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

The  G'bystal  Medium.— Under  the  above  name  an  enter- 
prising firm  are  introducing  talc,  in  the  form  of  clear,  tlun 
pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  glass  in  the  production 
of  positive  and  negative  collodiou  pictures.  Wo  think  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  employment  of  so 
flexible  and  tough  a  substance  cannot  fail  to  render  the  injury 
of  valuable  negatives  much  less  frequent.  Another  useful 
iin  of  this  substance  >s  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Browning's 
r,  published  in  this  number  of  the  "  PHOTOOBArnic 

fa  " 
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deterioration  of  glass  by  exposure  to  the  i.hiht. 

Sik, — As  tsmne  little  stir  has  been  made  lately  relative  to 
the  changes  that  glass  undergoes  by  being  exposed  to  light 
in  operating  rooms,  the  following  facts  may  put  the  matter 
in  another  light,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  glass  is  not  so 
changeable  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Three  years  ago  1  had 
built  for  me  a  small  glass  house  here,  and  glazed  the  two 
skylights  with  the  common  16  oz.  slieot  glass,  with  12  panes 
4  feet  3  inches  lone  x  13  inches  wide,  lu  the  first  year 
portraits  could  be  taken  in  3  seconds  generally  ;  next  year 
the  time  was  increased  to  6  seconds ;  and  this  year  to  9  and 
11  on  clear  days.  As  this  was  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
taking  babies'  i>ort  raits,  I  had  the  glass  well  cleaned  with 
whiting  and  water ;  but  this  produced  no  good  result,  and 
the  time  was  still  about  the  same.  But  now,  being  about  to 
remove  to  another  part  of  tlic  town,  1  had  the  lights  again 
cleaned,  and  this  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  hot  water 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  well  dried  off  with  clean  cloths, 
and  this  proved  quite  satisfactory,— the  glas  appeared  clear 
as  crystal,  and  on  trying  it  at  this  time  of  the  year,  1  find  I 
can  take  portraits  in  3  or  4  seconds.  Thus  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  glass  does  not  change,  but  acquires  a  thick 
deposit  of  organic  matter,  not  removable  except  by  some 
Buch  powerful  agent  as  that  above  mentioned. 

Titos.  GlLLIVER. 


photographic  desiderata. 
Sir, — As  a  practical  photographer  I  feel  persuaded  that 
many  beside  inyself  have  often  regretted  the  results  of  work- 
ing with  porcelain  baths  and  dishes,  and  yet  it  appears 
strange  so  frw  complaints  have  becu  made — too  few,  indued, 
to  induce  the  glass  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

nted  or  built  glass  baths  and  dishes 


maybe  had  by  the  shipload,  but  they  are  all  liable  to  a  serious 
defect — leakage,  after  some  little  service.  The  French  cast 
glass  baths  and  dishes  arc  all  more  or  less  twisted,  warped, 
and  bidged,  and  necessitate  the'  use  of  large  quantities  of 
silver  solution.  What  photographers  require  are— well- 
moulded  vertical  glass  baths  of  uniform  thickness,  not  more 
than  i  or  3  inch  in  width  (to  economise  solution),  and  higher 
than  usually  made,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  rise  without  over- 
flowing when  the  plate  is  immersed.  All  the  glare  baths  I 
have  seen  arc  much  too  wide ;  the  one  I  work  with  for 
plates  64  x  7j,  requires  40  ounces  of  nitrate  solution  to  nil 
it  properly.  If  property  constructed,  half  the  quantity 
would  suffice.  Good,  fat,  well-moulded  glass  dishes  are  also 
much  needed,  with  a  spout,  after  the  fashion  of  the  little 
stereoscopic  developing  tushes,  wliich  are  perfection  in  their 
way. 

And,  lastly,  "  a  stereoscopic  petzval  lens"  is  a  consumma- 
tion eminently  to  be  desired.  All  who  have  seen  specimen 
of  the  working  of  the  large  lenses  of  this  kind,  will,  I  think, 
unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  acme  of  our  leading  o}»ticiaus 
will  favour  us  with  this  boon  "  with  the  spring  and  with  the 
flowers,"  and  enable  us.  to  furnish  the  public  with  stereo- 
grams such  as  they  or  we  never  saw  before. 

Geohoe  Eddoweo 


toning  with  platinum. — phintino  IN  CARBON. 

Sin,— May  I  ask  whether  bichloride  of  platinum  might 
not  be  substituted  for  gold  in  the  toning  bath  for  paper 
prints?  ond  if  not,  why  not? 

Platinum  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  metals  as  gold, 
and,  I  should  fancy,  would  be  deposited  like  the  latter  on 
the  surface  of  the  altered  chloride  of  silver;  while  in  cheap- 
ness it  has  a  very  great  advantage,  being,  I  think,  not  more 
than  2bs.  or  30s.  the  ounce.  No  doubt,  however,  there  are 
reasons  for  its  non-employment,  or  we  should  have  heard 
more  of  it  ere  now ;  but  would  you  kindly  enlighten  my 
ignorance  on  the  subject  ? 

Might  not  waxed  paper,  or  M.  Gaume's  paper-glass  be 
employed  to  receive  the  bichromate  of  potass  and  sugar, 
Rtiugegted  by  Mr.  Mabley  for  carbon  printing?  The  strong 
acid  would  then  leave  the  lights  uninjured. 

GW'EKTHLIAK. 

[Bichloride  of  platinum  lias  several  times  been  suggested 
as  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  terchloride  of  gold,  but 
hitherto,  we  believe,  the  drawback  to  its  use  has  been  the 
inferior  colorific  properties  which  it  possesses.  We  think 
it  is  a  question  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  experi- 
mental photographers,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its 
being  successfully  solved.  The  suggestion  as  to  the  em- 
ployment <?f  a  non-absorbent  paper  for  carbon  printing  is 
good,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ex- 
perimenting in  this  branch  of  printing  ] 


VARNISH    FOR    PAPER    STEREOGRAMS.— ORMOLU  FOR 
COLOURING   HOLD  FRAMES. 

Sir, — I  see  two  requests  in  vol.  L,  p.  191,  of  the  "  Pho- 
tographic News"  which  I  think  lean  assist  in  answering. 
The  first  is  for  a  method  of  varnishing  coloured  prints. 
Take  a  flat  camel-hair  brush  and  pass  over  the  print  mice 
only,  and  only  one  way,  with  a  tolerably  strong  parchment 
size,  missing  between  each  stroke  of  the  brush  a  space 
a  little  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the  brush  ;  put  aside 
to  dry,  when  quite  dry  size  the  intervening  space*  wliich 
have  been  left  in  the  same  way  as  before ;  avoid  having  too 
much  size  in  the  brush,  and  pass  over  the  print  as  lightly 
and  quickly  as  possible.  A  second  coat  may  he  given  when 
dry,  without  musing  any  part,  as  the  first  coat  is  a  complete 
protection  unless  by  too  hard  rubbing ;  after  which,  when 
quite  dry,  varnish  either  with  mastic  or  dammar  varnish. 
The  cause  of  the  appearance  complained  of  is  the  varnish 
penetrating  the  paper,— the  size  prevents  this.  It  may  be 
got  from  any  gilder  for  a  mere  trifle. 
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The  second  request,  by  a  gilder,  is  answerable  thus: — 
1  pint  methylated  spirits,  |  oz.  orange  shellac,  }  oz.seed  lac, 
£  oz.  gum  benzoin,  dissolve  and  add  to  your  ordinary  finishing 
size ;  if  too  pale,  add  extract  of  cither  dragon's  blood,  rod 
sandal  root,  or  anatto,  to  the  required  tinge;  if  not  flat 
enough,  add  more  seed  lac  and  gum  benzoin.  Straiu  through 

W.  II.  D. 


PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  herewith  forward  you  the  particulars  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  solicit  in  a  former  number  of  the  "  Piioto- 
oraphic  News." 

1.  Dissolve  as  much  gelatine  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  as  will  make  a  fine  jelly  when  cold, 
the  proportion  of  gelatine  dot*  not  much  matter;  coat  paper 
with  this,  and  when  dry  expose  under  a  negative  in  a  print- 
ing frame. 

2.  After  exposure,  wash  well  till  tl»e  whites  show  no  trace 
of  yellowness,  then  immerse  in  a  saturated  solution  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron.    Wash  and  soak  well. 

8.  Pass  the  print  in  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
then  lay  it  face  upwards  on  a  glass  plate  to  develop.  This 
facilitates  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  giving  better 
blacks. 

4.  When  the  print  is  still  on  the  glass,  pour  over  it  some 
of  the  following  solution  :— Saturated  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  glacial  acetic  add.  This 
solution  improves  the  lights.  There  is  no  danger  of  over 
printing,  and  thereby  producing  negatives ;  the  effect  being 
the  same  as  in  a  silver  print. 

Should  the  print  be  very  dark,  passing  it  in  a  very  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid  will  lighten  it  very  much,  but  it  must 
be  washed  directly. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  more  gelatine  there 
is  iu  the  sensitising  bath,  the  darker  and  the  sharper  will 
be  the  print.  H.  C.  Jennings. 

transparent  enamel  photographs. 
Sir, — In  vol.  i.  p.  177,  yon  mention  a  process  for  which 
*  Mr.  Glover  has  taken  out  a  patent  f  and  as  doubtless 
many  of  your  readers  may  feel  inclined  to  practise  a  similar 
mode  of  producing  transparent  positives  without  incurring 
the  expense  and  annoyance  of  procuring  a  license,  allow  me 
to  publish,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  a  process 
that  for  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  printing,  by  super- 
position, similar  transparent  positives  upon  wet  and  dry 
collodion  plates,  upon  the  former  by  simply  well  draining 
upon  blotting  paper,  and  placing  two  slips  of  pajier  between 
the  ends  of  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  negative  to  prevent 
contact,  exposing  to  daylight,  or,  what  is  better  this  dull 
weather  and  these  long  evenings,  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  steady 
gas-light:  develop  with  the  usual  iron  or  pyrogallic  develop- 
ing solution  ;  after  fixing  and  drying,  back  up  with  a  good 
white  enamel  paper,  or  with  a  thick  solution  of  white  shellac 
in  spirits  of  wine,  containing  a  portion  of  precipitated  chalk. 

It  is  of  conrao  self-evident  that  a  dry  plate  will  give  a 
a Larper  picture,  and  that  it  is  also  more  readily  manipulated 


than  a  wet  one;  but  by  using  thin  paper  to  prevent  the 
touching,  I  do  not  find  in  practice  any  apparent 
between  the  two.  P.  Cooke. 


n. 


CEMENTING  GLASS  TOGETHER. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  wish  for  information  from  some 
of  your  correspondent.-!  ota  cementing  glass  together,  I  would 
xv  lviae  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of  pure  white  shellac 
— -sold  in  sticks,  somewhat  sirouar  in  appearance  to  barlcy- 
aiigar — instead  of  marine  glue. 

It  can  be  very  efficiently  applied  by  first  making  hot,  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  both  the  pieces  of  glass  to  be 
joined  together  ;  then  burning  the  shellac  in  the  flame,  and 


applying  it  to  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass — just  as  sealing-wax 
is  applied  to  paper — and  nibbing  them  both  firmly  together 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  letting  them  remain  still  till  quite 
cold,  when  tho  union  will  be  perfect,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
found,  much  firmer  and  more  enduring  than  if  effected  with 
marine  glue.  W.  G.  G. 

CEMENTING  GLASS  TOGETHER. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  reply  to  "Y.  55."  in  No. 
17  of  tho  "  Photographic  News,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
marine  glue  is  (as  you  say)  the  test  cement  for  joining  glass. 
Where  this  cannot  be  got  (as  is  the  case  in  this  town),  I 
have  found  a  strong  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol  to  answer 
very  well,  with  careful  usage.  It  is  perfectly  water-tight, 
but  will  not  bear  very  rough  liandling.  It  should  be  applied 
to  the  edges  or  surface  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  as  tho  ease 
may  be.  and  then  held  close  to  the  fire  until  thoroughly  hot ; 
press  the  pieces  together  firmly,  and  when  cold,  if  air  bubbles 
have  been  avoided,  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  very  closely. 

E.  S.  C. 

PRINTING  ON  IVORY. 

Several  inquiries  having  been  made  on  the  above  point, 


we  should  leel  obliged  if  any  correspondent  who  is  in  # 
siou  of  a  good  method  would  favour  us  with  tho  details*— Ed. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROCESSES. — fOTHERGILLS. 

Clean  plates. 

Coat  with  collodion  ;  let  well  set. 

Place  in  bath  J'  to  1';  get  rid  of  oiliness. 

Wash  gently  on  a  levelling  stand  with  water,  4  drachms, 

lo"  to  2<>". 
Pour  albumen  on  and  off  several  times 
Wash  in  a  well  dish  with  two  changes  of  water  J'  each. 
Dry. 
Expose. 

Moisten  with  water. 

Develop,  3  drachms  of  A  to  1  of  B. 

Wash. 

Fix. 

Wash. 


Albumen : — 
White  of 

Liquor  ammonia*  ... 
Water   

Developing  solutions : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 
Glacial  acetic  acid... 
Water   

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
N\  ate  r        ...  ... 

Fixing  solution : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 
»*  ater       ...  ... 


1  ounce. 
7  minims. 
1  ounce. 


1  grain.  ) 
...     iO  minimi.  >  A 
1  ounce.  ) 

""      1  Sunc?"  }  B 


2  drachms. 
1  ounce. 

H.  S.  I. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Do  not  shake  the  camera  when  removing  the  cap  from  the 
lens. 

Do  not  look  at  tlie  sitter  when  taking  a  portrait. 
Do  not  be  hasty  iu  observing  an  alteration  of  colour  in 
test  paper. 

Do  not  pour  on  collodion  near  a  naked  flame. 
Do  not  keep  sensitive  positive  paper  unused  longer  than 
possible. 

Do  not  use  rain  or  commou  water  for  preparing  tne 


Do  not  print  on  positive  paper  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
f'oi.orRiNO  1'noTooRAPiis —A.  U.  In  atlomiitin-  to  pre- 
pare liis  own  colours  for  dry  tinting,  onr  correspondent  will 
meet  with  more  difficult r  and  low  nm^  than  ho  probably 
anticipate?.  It  u  not  sufficient  that  the  pijnnenl.s  he  com- 
minuted to  their  utmost  fineness;  other  treatment  is  required 
to  make  them  adhere  well  to  the  plate,  and  different  laments 
require  different  mode*  of  treatment.  The  waste  from  re)eated 
failure*  would  prolmbl.v  make  the  experiment  an  ex|*nsive  one. 
It  is  not  absolutely  uecc  sary,  however,  to  procure  a  full  eom- 
pletnnct,  of  tints  at  the  outset.  We  subjoin  a  dozen,  with  their 
Maine*  and  numbers  a*  classified  in  the  list  wo  use,  with  which 
a  very  good  conunenccni'M-t  may  be  made:— Flesh,  dark,  No.  1 
and  No.  2;  complexion,  No.  1  :  carmine;  blue,  No.  t;  green. 
No.  3  ;  daniiisk ;  brown,  No.  1  ;  violet ;  horizon  ;  silver  gray  ;  and 
gray,  No.  1. 

Fli.THvriON     OF      riSKLV-DIVIl>F.I)      PRECIPITATES.  —  & 

Juhmon  lias  prepare'l  some  meta^tlatine  by  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  vol.  i.  p.  by  Mr.  Ileisch,  with  some  slinht  modi- 
fications ;  he  has  heated  the  glue  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
together  for  the  time  there  recommended,  but  afterwards,  for 
the  more  complete  separation  of  the  sulphuric  arid  from  the 
liquid,  has  saturated  the  acid  by  adding  precipitated  carbonate 
of  baryta,  until  effervescence  has  ceased.  This  he  hats  attempted 
to  filter  through  bibulous  paper,  as  recommended :  but  after 
Heveral  times  posing  through  the  very  tiuest  paper  he  can  pro- 
cure, it  still  comes  through  milky.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryta  is  a  jxnvder  of  such  exceed- 
ing iineness  that  it  is  not  arrested  by  the  pores  of  the  filter 
paper.  In  chemical  experiments  this  difficulty  is  a  serious 
inconvenience,  us  some  of  the  most  usual  methods  of  quantita- 
tive analysis  dc|>end  upon  the  absolute  sejarat ion  by  the  filter 
of  the  precipitated  sulphate*  of  baryta  from  the  solution,  and 
several  plans  arc  in  use  for  causing  the  sulphate  of  baryta  to 
cohere  together  in  larger  particles  ;  but  these  uould  lie  inap- 
plicable in  the  present  ease.  Tlio  following  plan  is  easy  to  per- 
form, and  will  be  found  to  answer  jicrfectly:  Filter  through 
ordinary  coarse  filtering  paper,  in  order  to  separate  the  bulk  of 
powder  from  the  solution  ;  all  tw  the  filtrate  (which  will  be 
milky)  to  ret  almost  cold,  and  then  add  three  drops  of  white  of 
egg  to  each  ounce  of  solution  ;  shake  up  well  together,  and  then 
boil  violently  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  albumen  will  coagulate 
in  the  liquid,  and  will  carry  down  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
finely-divided  suspended  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  liquid  will 
now  filler  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity  through  the 
bibulous  pftj)cr,  and  will  yield  a  |*rfectly  bright  tilt  rate. 

Tkr-Ciiloridk  «.f  (Joli>.— M.  Y.  To  prepare  this  salt, 
place  a  pieee  or  metallic  gold  in  a  flask,  and  pour  over  it  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of  nitric  acid  - 
both  pure  and  s<rong,  heat  gently,  when  the  action  will  vk>h 
commence.  If  effervescence  ceases,  add  fresh  ar  id  until  all  the 
gold  is  dissolved  ;  then  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  nearly  to  dry- 
ness ;  moisten  with  (.ure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  again 
to  dryness,  and  then  preserve  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 
It  will  be  a  reddish  orange  mass,  very  deliquescent.  It  will 
therefore  be  better  to  keep  it  in  solution,  of  such  a  strength 
that  one  drachm  of  liquid  shall  contain  one  grain  of  tcrchloride. 
If  the  weight  of  the  gold  originally  taken  lie  known,  and  the 
operation  lte  conducted  without  waste,  the  amount  of  teivhloride 
obtained  can  easily  bo  calculated  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  weighing  this  deliquescent  salt ;  ten  parts  of  metallic  gold 
will  produce  about  fifteen  of  ter-chloride  of  gold. 

FoRUtTIGN  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. —  P.  S.  and  some 

friends  wish  to  establish  a  photographic  society  in  their  city, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  begin.  We  shall  be  very  happy  io 
render  all  the  av-Utanee  in  our  power  to  any  persons  wishing  to 
effect  such  on  object.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  opera- 
tion would  be  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  private  friends  until 
the  preliminaries  were  agreed  MOO,  then  to  form  themselves 
into  a  provisional  committee  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
a  set  of  regulations,  i\c,  and  then  to  cull  a  meeting  on  a  certain 
day,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  of  all  persons  desirous  of 
forming  aphotographic  society.  The  meetinir  having  assembled, 
one  of  the  provisional  committee  should  briefly  state  the  ohject 
of  the  meeting,  saying  that  such  nnd  such  gentlemen  had  airreed 
upon  certain  regulations,  and  then  submit  them  to  the  meeting. 
Some  one  else  should  then  propose  that  the  rules  be  adopted; 
and  Uieu,  after  electing  the  officers  aud  council,  the  formation  I 


of  the  society  will  be  unfaii  arrom),li.  We  shall  lie  very  happy 
to  look  over  a  set  of  the  proposed  rules,  if  our  eorresjoudent** 
think  that  our  experience  will  be  of  service  to  them. 

Preservation  of  Pry  Collodion  Plates.— C.  Busto*. 
It  will  not  be  safe  to  store  dry  plates  away  in  deal  boxes,  a*  the 
turpentine  effluvia  always  hanging  about  the  wood  will  he 
liable  to  cause  fogging.  tJood  tin  boxes  can  now  be  procured 
at  a  small  cost  at  most  photographic 
should  be  u;ed  in  preference  to  deal. 


be  prootr*! 
makers  »r«l 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sonic  ootnplainU  having  been  matte  by  our  subsirrlbera  xn  to  th?  Don- 
receipt  of  the  "  Pit.iT.M.ttAJ'nic  Ntws."  the  publisher*  be;r  respectfully  to 
notify  that  i very  care,  is,  taken  on  their  part  to  tnaure  punctual  anil  wm.1 


i  1. 1  n.  |, 

aulli..L-.l  . 


It,  F..  N.— The  principal  edvantafe  which  a  view  ten*  pos>*c»«e*  over  a  portrait 
combination  Is  the  comparative  cheapness ;  nsitnrle  leu*  covering  a  10  x  II 
field  can  be  purchased  fur  £i  or  At),  whilst  a  double  combination  to  <*•« 
an  c.pial  extent,  would  c.mi  nearly  tlx  time*  that  inm.  B>»ldo*  which  there 
la  n  dnnirer  "f  centralisation  of*  Hyht  In  the  pk-ture ;  whll»t  the  peatly 
Increased  weight  and  bulk  of  a  lorve  .loublc.  cotiihiuulioh  would  rentier  4 
photographic  tour,  wllh  such  a  >-uiiipanlon.  a  formidable  nudertakln^. 
V.  S  — No  really  prartical  panoramic  camera  h*»  yet  been  rlevt«e<l   J  /«rtrt- 


liave  a  »bort  f 


If  the 


orinp  ncyati.  rt 
are  nut  !n  very  compicuna* 
them  « llh  a  lllllts  paint  so  » 


fnnoiir  photopraphv  respires  the  len«,  lltli 

bent.    Wet  collodion  innsi  be  used,  and  tbs) 

a  It  U  bicorrcvt  tn  principle. 
.1.  II.,  Jnnr.-Wedo  not  think  any 

which  have  Income  »i  ratchcsL 

p!«ee«  you  uiljcht,  perha[ 

to  partiilly  remrsly  the  defect. 
J.  .1.  I). — We  ure  much  obliged. 

U  W,  a  W.  It.  II.  1.  To  prepare  n  p. si  d.ad  black  j  apei,  cost  it  ■H  i 
mixture  of  very  thin  clue  and  lamp  block  applied  hot.  S.  l"»e  a  tiU.ei 
•lroii(fer  lmlL*cd  collodkm. 

.1.  IIki.l  — Write  to  the  pabtisben. 

8  Iv  — l*rr.fejoM.r  Wli4'at»toue,  the  ^-reatr-i  living  aalhority  oil  »ueh  ui.ilter*, 
Iia<  loeuuoncd  to  n»  that  the  two  po.iiinn*  of  the  camera  In  Inkle;  «i<reo- 
ktrauu  ihotild  not  form  any  nncrlc  with  each  other ;  but  that  the  two  poMitotw 
or  two  leuM-t,  if  a  twin  Km  camera  U-  used,  sliould  in  all  enjes  lie  »l:u  tl) 
parallel.  This  will  cniioc  any  particular  njiut  in  uiie  view,  not  at  a  (Teat 
diiiance  orT,  to  ms-opy  a  dilTer<  nt  podtioii  ou  the  ground  elaan  l 
for  the  oilier  view. 

T.  J.  II.-  Have  you  tried  y  our  pnpawd  fuuuel?    Wc  1 
l«e  mi  inemiful  in  pracilce  as  veil  think. 

J.  I*  U.-Thcbeitf<MTimlavfeknowori.tbemwfriveriinvid,l.pS«.  Yoowlll 
oboerve  tlut  mnst  of  the  wdiitioun  are  alkaline.  Wo  do  n.n  think  yoareU 
touiii^r  balh  can  be  made  mailable  tor  further  u*v:  do  not,  howetn  tttru^ 
it  aw  ay,  jir,  vre  h*^:e  uliortly  to  (rive  a  plan  fur  roeuvvriuif  the  |<e<:  i<iua 
no-tali)  from  niu  h  »olutionA.  We  hav  e  not  tried  Mr.  Nevilt'»proc*««  y  et.  bat 
»hr.tild  think  from  the  ticM-rlption  lhat  it  would  be  about  as  good  as — iteitUr 
better  nor  worse  than  -  any  of  ihc  m  ore  ol  chantrea  whlrb  have  been  or  wdl 
l«  runt.-  Upon  the  .  Iu  iuii-.il  bodies  ul  preM'M  In  tile  hands  of  photographer!. 
It  remui.U  one  of  a  remark  we  wire  heard  niaile  on  taking;  medk-toe— 
'•pulllnr:  substances  that  we  know  nclliin;.- atx.ut  Into  notncthinf  that  »• 
know  l-aa  about."  If  you  whu  to  try  it,  use  one  grain  nf  citric  kU  to  Ui« 
oonee. 

E.  S.  ('.—It  i«  nur  Intention  tu  do  what  you  ««ls.  but  po»itdy  aoioe  time  may 
elapse  linst. 

A  lnji  kB  ok  PiioioeinariiT.— Ttic  address  of  the  rhoto/raphk  ."oeWjr  of 
Ireland  la,  Itoynl  Ilublln  So.-i.-ty  H.mse,  Uublln.  The  nddre««  of  the  oih^f 
is  ainij.ly  the  name  nf  the  tow  n.    Neither  pubiuh  jouruals. 

T.  I  ou.iss,  —  1.  It  w  ill  Ik.- attended  to  in  future.  -'.  I'Ure  the  »lop  clo»»  to  the 
from  l«ns.  cither  tn  front  or  behind. 

S.  V.— 1.  Vou  iuu>t  be  mistaken  as  to  the  ftnn  you  mention  s.-n  ins  that  there  r« 
no  nueh  thlnjr  as  chloride  of  cadmium.  It  u  a  w.ll  knowii  drttullr  tail,  ami 
if  or  ou»rh:  to  be  kept  at  all  d.ol.  r»  In  photofTapl.lc  diemk  ul*.  i  Place  a 
small  piece  of  clean  *ln.-  in  your  red  cdtndlon. 

J.  E.  K — Your  illver  bulb  U  iiot  rtron?  enough.  IToor  other  i>lcture*  Jo  yoo 
irrrat  c  redit. 

F.  Is.  U.  — The  tonins  bulb  prepared  wilh  It-line  is  i  adicnlly  bad,  and  we  adrfae 
you  to  hare  nothing  lo  do  with  It.  We  do  not  know  how  the  pi.  tare*  roa 
ineutloii  are  prepared. 

J.  C.  \V.~ Try  the.  co.Io.1Io  ji11iiuilu  ||aim  We  have  iHntr  I  to  il.e  oOicr 
Matter  by  poat. 

Coi.miunieutiuns  declined  with  thanks:  -  J.  IL-— Joynson. — K-  P.  P.  -T.  I-  M. 

—  K  isshin-.  — An  Anuiieiir 
Tin-  inf.. rotation  re.ptlrrd  by  the  follow  lup  «jrre»poit<lcots  U  either  sach  a*  w* 

are  nnalde  lo  or  It  han  nppeir.-.!  in  recent  liumU  rs  of  the  'Piiota- 

«.H.UHlc  Nkws  :"—  C.  K-  I).— A  Worklnx  Man  (see  our  Note*  and  <jo»TK-«i. 

A.  .a  t'.— II  O  A.  N. — Suffolk.— A  Cnmrspoudcnl  who..-  aignaari  to 

perfes-tlv  llh-itbie.-tl.-A  Tvrtx — T.  J.  M. 
Is.  Tui: -J.  M — W.  1). — T.  W. — I.  T— K.  W—  It.  i:.  N—II.  8.-> 

Viator, — An  Amateur. 

On  account  of  the  immense  uunils-r  of  important  letters  we  rfexlre,  we  c 


•.•  All  e-litorUl  eommiini.-»liwi«  nbonld  be  addrawsd  lo  Mr. 
of  Me-.rs.  Casseli,  Pelter.  and  Ualpia.  UBeito  SanvaRo  Vurd.    Pri vat. letter* 
for  the  lUlllor,  if  addrv-ws-d  lo  the  offlce.  .boold  I 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PI  I OTO  GRAPHIC' 
SOCIETY. 

Is  tho  early  days  of  photography,  the  exhibitions  of  this 
society  had  much  more  interest,  for  the  scientific  photo- 
grapher, tlian  they  possess  now.     This  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  uncertainty  with  which  experimenters 
worked, — no  process  being  then  known  which  had  all  the 
requisites  to  enable  the  photographer  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory picture.    Collodion  was  in  its  infancy,  and  thus,  as  a 
consequence,  erery  photographer  tried  his  own  peculiar 
11  process ; "  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  sent  his  pictures  to 
the  exhibition,  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  whether  the 
results  of  his  own  method  were  inferior,  equal,  or  superior  to 
those  of  others.    As  gradually  the  capabilities  of  collodion 
were  develotwd,  a  change  has  been  perceptible  in  the 
character  of  the  exhibitions.     Photographers  now  sectn 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  that  process,  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  majority  of  pictures  exhibited  are 
collodion.    The  attention  of  photographers  has  thus  been 
turned  from  the  chemical  to  the  artistic  department  of  the 
science ;  each  photographer  has  endeavoured  to  surpass  his 
competitor  in  beauty  of  manipulation,  which,  combined  with 
great  artistic  taleut  in  many  instances,  has  given  to  photo- 
graphic exhibitions  more  public  interest;  for  it  is  well 
known  the  public  generally  care  little  about  this  or  tliat  | 
process,  so  long  as  tliey  are  presented  with  pictures  that  are 
interesting  or  pretty.   To  this,  then,  wc  may  attribute  the 
rapid  advancement  which  has  been  made  of  laturears  in  the 
artistic  department  of  photography.    Now  w^ywould  1,01 
for  ono  moment  attempt  to  underrate  the  great  importance 
of  art  in  connection  with  photography,  for  wo  are  convinced 
that  it  will  ultimately  prove  of  such  service  to  art,  that  it 
would  appear  enthusiastic  and  Utopian  to  prophesy  on  the 
subject,    lint  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  our  particular 
mission  is  not  so  much  the  promotion  of  art,  as  the  promo- 
tion of  photography, — chemical  photography,  whereby  we 
mar  obtain  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  we  liavo 
hitherto  done.    As  we  have  on  other  occasions  remarked,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  society  has  douo  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the   art,   nor  <lo   we  think  that   it  is  in  its 
power  to  do  so ;  but  still  tho  course  which  it  at  present 
pursues  is  the  one  least  calculated  to  do  this.    For  it  will 
easily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  with  each  succeeding 
exhibition  there  should  be  some  change.    Photography  is 
making  too  rapid  advances  to  allow  of  our  pleading  what 
was  done  a  twelvemonth  ago,  as  a  precedent  for  present 
action.    We  have  shown  how  tjie  character  of  each  exhibi- 
tion has  changed,  until  wc  have  now  only  a  repetition  of  pre- 
ceding exhibitions.  The  present  course  of  exhibiting  nothing 
but  pretty  pictures,  is  merely  doing  what  any  enterprising 
lmblisher  could  accomplish — it  is,  indeed,  only  acting  as  a 
large  rival  publishing  establishment,  with  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  an  associated  body  of  gentlemen.    What  we 
wiah  to  see  in  such  exhibitions  is,  not  merely  a  great  trading 
establishment  awl  gigantic  advertising  medium,  but  some 
amount  of  scientific  information  iu  addition  to  all  these 
pretty  pictures.    How  this  can  be  done,  will  be  seen  with  a 
moment's  reflection.   There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  tho 
society  lias  at  its  disposal  means  which  might  enable  it  to 
collect  specimens  of  all  tho  discoveries,  important  or  other- 
wise, which  are  every  week  being  made  public.    No  private 
person  could  hope  to  accomplish  this ;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
deniably a  duty  incumbout  upon  the  society,  if  it  has  not 
deported  from  ita  avowed  object,  vix.,  the  promotion  of 


photography.  As  an  instance  in  point,  wo  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  strange  omission  from  the  present  collection — 
there  is  not  a  single  impression  of  Air.  Fox  Talbot's  photo- 
glyphic  process;  although  we  have  several  by  Mr.  l'aul 
Pretsch  of  an  old  process,  which  is  confusedly  inferior  to 
Mr.  Talbot's  iu  its  capabilities,  and  so  near  it  iu  scientific 
principles  as  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  infringement  of 
that  gentleman's  patent :  this,  surely,  should  not  be  the 
case  with  a  process,  which  promiws  one  day  to  be  the 
leading  feature  of  photography.  Photographers  who  visit 
these  annual  exhibitions  should  be  assurcil  that  there  is  really 
something  to  lw  seen  which  would  repay  a  viait.  As  to  tho 
scientific  applications  of  photography  it  would  be  needless  to 
recapitulate  thorn  here,  as  there  is  no  science  to  winch  it 
cannot  bo  applied  in  all  the  details  of  each  branch.  In  these 
cxliibitioiiB,  specimens  of  tho  application  of  the  art  to  all 
the  various  sciences  should  be  displayed.  Astronomy, 
meteorology,  chemistry,  geology,  optica,  electricity,  crystallo- 
graphy, botany,  natural  history,  are  all  indebted  to  this 
wonderful  art ;  and,  surely,  specimens  of  such  applications  as 
these — pictures  which  bIiow  the  ingenuity  and  jiower  of  tho 
intellectual  class  of  photographers  —  deserve  some  little 
space  side  by  sido  with  pictures  wltich  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  the  optician, 
cabinet-maker,  and  collodion  manufac  turer,  and  vhose  only 
merit  consists  iu  being  pretty. 

Tho  exhibition  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday  hist, 
the  private  view  being  held  on  the  preceding  day.  Com- 
pared with  tho  last  exhibition,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
it ;  but  compared  with  that  held  at  the  South  Kensington 
museum,  it  is  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Per- 
haps nothing  so  forcibly  illustrates  our  opeuiug  remarks 
on  the  neglect  of  scientific  photography  as  the  case  of  M. 
Burnet,  who  has  a  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  new, 
and  probably  important  processes— the  "cuprotype"  aud 
u  uranium  "  processes.  There  is  more  real  intellect  required 
for  the  production  of  pictures  of  this  kind  tlian  for  all  the  other 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  put  together.  Number  384  is  a 
specimen  of  the  cuprotype  process,  no  silver  being  employed. 
1  lie  photograph  is  not  first-rate,  but  in  it  we  see  promise  of 
future  success.  Numbers  385,  386,  387  are  by  the  uranium 
process,  and  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
new  branch  of  printing.  Number  .188  is  on  a  paper  prepared 
by  fluoride  of  uranium,  and  developed  by  ferri-cyanideof  po- 
tassium ;  it  is  a  picture  of  a  baa  relief;  in  it  there  is  almost 
everything  tliat  could  bo  desired  as  far  a*  regards  the  render- 
ing of  half  tints  and  clear  detail :  indeed,  the  whole  of  tins 
series  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  to  the 
scientific  photographer.  For  our  own  jtfirt,  we  would  rather 
see  these  crude  attempts  tbau  the  whole  room  full  of  mere 
pretty  pictures ;  and  more  fully  to  show  the  justice  of  our 
preliminary  remarks,  wo  find  these  imjiortant  prints  huddle*  I 
close  to  the  ground  in  on  out-of-the-way  corner  of  one  of 
the  small  rooms,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  without  a 
single  lino  of  description  in  the  catalogue.  So  that,  unlets 
the  spectator  has  unusually  sharp  eye-sight,  he  would  in  all 
probability  misa  seeing  them,  aud  the  casual  visitor  would 
only  pass  them  by  as  very  bad  pictures,  never  for  a  moment 
reflecting  on  the  importance  of  such  discoveries  as  these 
to  future  photography. 

The  leading  pictures  in  the  collection  are  the  reproduction 
of  the  cartoons  of  Uaffaclle  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Caldesi 
and  Montocclu,  and  by  C.  Thurston  Thompson,  for  the 
of  scienco  and  art  at  South  Kensington.  The 
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thanks  of  thi!  photographic  and  artistic  world  arc  duo  to 
the  former  gentlemen  for  the  enterprising  manner  in  which 
they  have  placed  before  us  such  an  excellent  scries  of  the 
reproductions  of  great  masters,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

We  understand  that  this  undertaking  has  for  many 
years  been  a  long-cherished  idea  of  this  firm,  and  it 
ivts  only  been  by  great  perseverance  tliat  they  have  ovcr- 
<•  'in,'  obstacles  which  seemed  almost  insurmountable.  In 
their  lirst  application  to  her  Majesty'sgoverninont — which  took 
phe  •  s  ix  years  ago — for  permission  to  copy  these  great  works, 
they  were  not  successful,  as  the  government  of  the  day  was 
afraid  that,  in  t  he  removal  necessary  for  photographic  copying, 
tin  y  might  possibly  get  to  damaged  as  to  deteriorate  their 
value,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  would  be  a  national  less. 
However,  they  pushed  their  suit  with  succeeding  govern - 
mo! its,  and  the  result  is  the  series  before  us.  We  may 
mention  incidentally  that,  in  the  necessary  removal  of  these 
cartoons,  happily  they  did  not  receive  the  slightest  injury. 
But  the  preservation  of  the  originals  will  be  a  matter  of  less 
actual  importance  now  we  have  such  admirable  transcripts 
as  these.  ISo  doubt  her  Majesty's  government  were 
induced  the  more  readily  to  grant  permission  to  photograph 
those  cartoons,  from  the  very  importance  of  the  subject, 
b>c  ulsc  it  must  bo  apparent  to  everybody,  that  the  object 
to  be  gained  was  in  every  way  worth  the  risk  incurred  in 
copying  the  cartoons,  as  the  originals  are  in  a  most  dilapi- 
ihitod  state.  They  were  cut  in  several  places  as  guides 
i:ir  the  Flemish  weavers,  and  afterwards  pasted  together; 
h  it  owing  to  their  great  age  thev  are  gradually  becoming 
more  indistinct;  so  much  so  that  they  are  now  to  be 
placed  under  class,  from  which  they  cannot  in  future 
bo  removed.  When  works  of  such  importance  arc  decay- 
ing, nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  photography 
to  redeem  them  from  oblivion,  with  a  fidelity  far  beyond 
any  other  mode  of  transcription.  Perliaps  there  is 
scarcely  any  set  of  pictures  so  well  known,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  request.  There  have  been 
copies  innumerable  taken  of  these  cartoons,  from  the 
plain  wool  engraving,  and  cheap  coloured  lithograph, 
which  have  adorned  the  walls  of  the  village  school ;  or 
the  Kt ill  more  elaborate  etchings  which  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  '•  Diamond  Testament."  Who  does  not  remember  the 
picture  of  "  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,"  or  "  Our  Saviour's 
Charge  to  Peter,"  or  "  The  Miraculous  Draught "  ?  We 
should  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News  "  who  is  not  acquainted  with  these  pictures. 
They  have  been  engraved  many  times ;  but  the  engravings 
will  by  no  means  bear  comparison  with  the  photographic 
copies. 

We  might  cuter  at  length  into  the  comparative  merits  of 
engraving  and  photography ;  but  that  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  have  at  command :  however,  we  sliall  in  a 
future  number  revert  to  the  question.  The  whole  series  of 
photographs  is  much  more  intermting  to  us  than  the  great 
faded  originals ;  for,  by  means  of  photography,  we  have  them 
re  luced  to  a  plain  black  and  white  tint,  whereas,  in  the 
originals,  there  is  such  a  feeble  colouring,  that  it  is  rather 
painful  than  otherwise.  Every  one  of  these  copies  is 
distinct  and  clear ;  and  what  in  the  originals  appears  misty 
and  coufuse  I,  is  striking  in  these.  Thero  is  a  great  nicety 
of  half  tint,  which  is  more  perceptible  than  in  the  case  even 
of  a  highly-finished  picture.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
a'o;ence  of  that  combination  of  colouring,  which  is  often 
the  picture-copyist's  bane,  as  we  pointed  out  in  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  select  any  one  of  these 
pictures,  as  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  photographic  sameness  in 
them.  There  appears  a  great  uniformity  in  the  negatives 
— a  point  of  importance  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
having  a  set  of  the  seven,  as  it  is  at  all  times  desirable 
to  have  the  photographs  of  a  series  as  much  of  a 
tint  as  possible.  Or  course  the  size  of  the  photographs 
varies  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  original  cartoons. 
There  are  four  sizes  of  cartoons :  the  largest  is  forty-four 
inches  l>y  twenty-eight  inches.   This  is  token  in  two  pieces, 


and  joined  in  the  middle.  The  joining  is  uot  perceptible, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  several  joinings  in  the  origins1' 
which  show  strongly  in  the  copies;  and,  as  we  rer 
before,  the  uniformity  of  the  negatives  as  regards  CO  _ 
enables  the  mounter  to  join  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  except  upon  close  inspection,  to  detect 
the  juncture.  This  is  an  important  feature  in  all  large 
photographs  where  joinings  have  to  be  made. 

To  artiste  and  connoisseurs,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
thing  will  be  the  studies  of  the  principal  heads  ami  figures 
in  the  cartoons.  For  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
study  the  forms  of  Kaphael  in  detail,  and  to  art  collectors, 
these  will  prove  invaluable,  as,  by  this  meaus,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  see  in  detail  the  important  portions  of 


1 1 1  est*. 

cartoons.  It  will  be  seen,  on  comparing  the  sizes,  tliat 
these  arc  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  may  state  that  each  head 
is  about  eighteen  inches  by  fifteen,  while  the  whole, 
picture  of  the  middle  size,  which  is  a  large  photograph,  is 
only  twenty-nine  inches  by  eighteen.  We  have  heard  of  au 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the  1  loman  Catholic  Church  who 
is  an  eminent  art  connoisseur,  and  who  lias  so  studied  the 
works  of  this  great  artist,  that  he  can  take  a  magnifying 
glass  and  go  over  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  point  out 
where  Raphael  has  laid  on  his  brush,  and  where  his  pupils 
have  painted.  These  studies  would  enable  any  such  micro- 
scopic admirers  of  the  great  Italian  to  pursue  ad  libitum 
such  observations. 

After  the  photographs  of  the  Raftaelle  Cartoons,  perhaps 
the  next  most  important  picture  in  the  collection  is  tno 
large  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace  by  P.  II.  Delamotte  (lfi'J). 
It  is  in  three  pieces,  and  is  taken  from  the  central  nave. 
The  effect  is  very  fine,  as  there  is  great  uniformity  iu  ihe 
tone  of  the  picture  ;  and  the  play  of  the  shadows,  as  they 
appear  here  and  there  through  the  picture,  is  very  pleasing  ; 
the  detail  of  the  foliage  is  also  good.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  perspective  is  bad ;  and  the  three  pictures, 
which  are  here  united  into  one,  should  have  been  taken  from . 
the  same  snobby  merely  rotating  the  camera  on  its  axis,  and 
not  from  TKennt  places.  Had  this  been  done,  the  effect 
would  have  tie  en  perfect.  One  thing  we  particularly  admire 
in  connection  with  this  picture,  is,  the  candour  with  which 
the  photographer  states  all  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
such  a  pleasing  result.  The  names  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
collodion,  and  the  maker  of  the  lens,  are  here  made  as  pro- 
minent as  that  of  the  manipulator.  We  should  like  to  see 
this  plan  adopted  in  all  cases,  as  very  valuable 
would  frequently  be  thereby  afforded. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES.* 

IIT  DR.  A.  WELI.KR. 

A  t'EW  days'  stay  at  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  the  observation  on  the  clouds  as  men- 
tioned by  De  Sauasure,  which  may  be  also  made  at  this  season 
on  our  London  fogs :  globules  of  various  sizes  in  these  circuin  - 
stances  are  frequently  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  floating 
in  all  directions.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their 
vesicular  structure,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  from 
direct  observations.  It  is  frequently  a  most  difficult  point, 
in  microscopic  investigation,  to  decide  u|x>n  the  existence  of 
a  thin  transparent  membrane ;  it  is  still  more  so  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  vesicular  or  spherular  structure  of  globules 
in  constant  agitation;  and  I  believe  tliat  if  minute  spherules 
and  vesicles  could  bo  mixed  together,  we  do  not 
any  moans  at  present  of  distinguishing  them.  t  bare 
never  been  able  to  detect  tliat  appearance  of 
the  globules  mentioned  by  De  Saunurc,  but 
when  the  agitation  of  the  air  is  slight,  two  of  the  larger 
globules  may  be  seen  floating  towards  each  other,  aud  after- 
wards disappearing  suddenly,  which  may  be  explained,  if  we 
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admit  that  this  bursting  is  caused  by  the  union  of  the  two 
spherules  into  one,  which  ia  too  heavy  to  remain  ariy  longer  in 
suspension,  and  whose  rapid  decomposition  conceals  it  from 
the  sight.  There  may  be  urged  as  objections  to  the  vesicular 
theory  that,  if  the  pellicle  became  extremely  thin,  the  vesicle 
would  no  longer  be  perceived  any  more  than  the  apex  of 
an  air  bubble  before  bunting,  or  the  central  black  spot  of  a 
system  of  Ncwtona  coloured  rings.  It  will  be  seen  below, 
that  the  globules  of  vapour  possess  the  power  of  depositing 
themselves  in  a  crystalline  form,  which  requires  a  tranquil 
deposition  of  particles,  such  as  could  scarcely  bo  deemed 
prasible  if  the  air  contained  in  each  had  to  escape  at  the 
moment  of  its  crystallisation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  globules  of  water  on  glass  and  other  substances,  so  as  to 
be  enabled  to  submit  them  to  microscopic  inspection ;  but, 
from  their  volatile  nature  and  other  causes,  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded :  however,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  with  almost  any  other 
volatile  substance ;  and  I  have  examined  several  in  this  way 
without  detecting  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  vesicular 
structure.  Mercury  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  globular 
particles,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  whose  diameter  is  1-oOOth  of 
a  millimetre,  in  which  I  have  never  detected  any  internal 
cavity  by  the  most  careful  examination.  Flour  of  sulphur 
is  found  to  consist  of  solid  globules,  several  of  which  adhere 
together  j  when  acted  upon  by  a  gentle  solvent  their  external 
portion  is  dissolved,  and  there  remains  a  regular  octahedron. 
An  interesting  experiment  may  bo  made  on  the  fumes  of 
sal-ammoniac,  which  appears  whenever  muriatic  acid  and 
ammonia  are  brought  together.  Two  small  phiab,  each  con- 
taining one  of  these  substances,  are  covered  by  on  inverted 
tumbler;  above  the  surface  of  the  acid  arc  seen,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  fumes  of  the  salt,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
hours,  aro  found  to  bo  condensed  into  a  thin  snowy 
pellicle,  completely  obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  This 
partition  ia  so  delicate,  that  tho  lightest  agitation  will 
cause  it  to  fall  into  tho  liquid.  In  all  these  cases  it 
ia  found,  that  the  fumes  possess  the  power  of  remaining 
suspended  a  greater  length  of  time  than  would  be 
expected  from  tho  difference  of  their  specific  gravity 
-with  that  of  air,  which  is  also  the  caso  with  the  fumes  of 
other  substances,  and  smoko  in  particular.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  continual  state  of  agitation  of  the 
air,  even  within  an  enclosed  space,  and  by  the  elasticity  of 
tho  solid  and  liquid  particles.  In  tho  case  of  solid  particles 
this  can  bo  readily  admitted,  but  with  regard  to  liquid 
globules,  there  is  probably  some  action  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  on  the  impinging  of  solid  elastic  balls,  which,  after 
becoming  flattened,  rebound  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
recover  their  original  shape.  The  causes  which  act  in  fixing 
different  vapours  and  fumes  are  the  same  as  those  which 
determine  the  precipitation  of  solid  particles  in  solution ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  sharp  points  of  any  kind,  minute 
filaments,  and,  more  especially,  tho  existence  of  a  crystalline 
particle  to  act  as  a  nucleus.  Non-conducting  substances,  as 
woollen  cloth,  tho  nap  of  a  hat,  tho  web  of  a  spider,  &c,  are 
covered  with  aqueous  globules  when  no  rain  has  fallen,  and 
when  polished  surfaces  near  present  no  such  deposition. 

Having  now  shown  the  existence  of  a  crystalline  power  in 
vapours,  wo  shall  proceed  to  prove  tho  influence  of  a  force 
which  disturbs  the  equilibrium  in  tho  same  manner  as  in  the 
saline  solutions  abovo  mentioned.  The  friction  of  a  solid 
body  on  glass  will  leave  traces  which  are  invisible  until 
breathed  upon.  Many  bodies  possess  this  property,  but  the 
mineral  steatites  or  soapstono  produces  the  effect  better  than 
any  other  I  know.  A  considerable  degree  of  friction  may 
be  used  over  the  traces  thus  produced  by  steatites,  without 
iuTi  sting  the  appearance  of  the  traces  when  breathed  upon 
repeatedly.  The  glass  may  even  be  heated  considerably 
without  affecting  them.  By  examining  with  the  microscope 
the  parts  which  have  been  traced  upon  by  steatite,  we  are 
unabh  any  more  than  with  the  naked  eye  to  detect  any 
material  came  for  tho  deposition  of  vapours  in  these  places, 
ns  it  probably  depends  upon  the  transpirt-ncy  of  the  mineral 
■which,  being  so  attenuated,  is  unable  to  affect  the  rays  of 


light.  When  the  traces  have  been  brought  out  by  breathing 
upon  them,  they  must  be  covered  by  another  piece  of  glass, 
which  impedes  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  allows 
them  to  be  submitted  to  the  microscope.  The  parts  un- 
touched by  tho  steatite  present  the  appearances  that  have 
been  already  mentioned.  On  the  lines  created  by  the 
mineral  the  drops  of  water  aro  differently  disced,  their 
long  diameters  being  parallel  to  the  direction  ot"  the  lines. 
These  minute  drops  very  much  resemble  the  globules  of  gas 
deposited  from  a  liquid ;  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  consisting  in  tho  deviation  from  the  globular  form  in 
the  liquid  traees,  which  evidently  arises  from  the  power 
which  the  water  possesses  in  wetting  the  glass.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  Bcconilary  cause  of  these  images  is, 
a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  minute  drops  of  water, 
reflecting  the  light  differently  from  the  other  (hops  which 
are  irregularly  disposed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  glara. 
There  exists  another  method  of  fixing  vapours  which  has 
been  long  known,  and  to  which,  I  believe,  attention  was 
first  directed  by  Professor  Draper.  It  consists  merely  in 
placing  a  body  upon  a  plaiti  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
metallic  speculum,  or  even  of  glass ;  after  a  short  time  it  is 
found  that  simple  contact  such  as  this  lias  caiwed  some 
molecular  action,  as  the  spot  occupied  by  the  object  will 
become  apparent  by  breathing  on  it  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  images  of  a  steatite.  This  observation  i*  tin*  more 
interesting,  as  it  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
effects  of  mechanical  power,  and  those  caused  by  other 
agents.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunt  have  shown  the 
influence  of  heat  in  causing  the  fixation  of  vapours.  An 
image  of  this  sort  formed  on  glass  by  the  breath,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  presents  exactly  tho  same, 
appearance  as  that  formed  by  steatite.  The  same  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  bringing  out,  by  means  of  mercurial 
vapours,  the  thermographic  images  on  glass,  as  is  found  with 
the  traces  of  steatite,  which  possess,  in  a  very  slight  degree, 
the  power  of  fixing  mercurial  vapours.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  power  that  water  has  of  wetting  glass,  caust  s 
it  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  deposit  than  mercury,  which 
does  not  wet  glass.  The  cause  of  the  production  of  thermo- 
graphic images  is  evidently  similar  to  that  which  causes  thy 
dimosition  of  a  solid  body  from  the  solution. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON 
CERTAIN  BODIES. 

II  Y    M.    E.    C  It  E  V  B  E  IT  L. 

The  following  was  read  at  a  recent  mooting  of  the  Academic 
de»  Sciencet  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mcmlwrs — M. 
Chcvreul : — 

The  numerous  researches  which  have  been  made  into  tho 
action  of  light  on  substances,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
have  induced  me  to  think  that  a  note  added  to  the  lust  two 
papers  of  M.  Niepco  do  St.  Victor,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  that  which  is  new,  and  pointing  out  the  question 
to  which  they  lead,  would  not  be  wanting  in  interest. 

It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to  signalise  two  circumstances 
in  the  chemical  action  of  the  light;  1.  that  when,  acting 
alone,  it  decomposes  a  body  or  operates  the  combination  of  two 
bodies ;  2.  tliat,  when  it  acta  concurrently  with  a  body  on  a 
complex  body.  This  distinction  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
following  facts : — 

Of  light  acting  alone,  either  to  decompose  a  body,  or  to 
combine  two  bodies. 

1.  Auric  acid  exposed  to  light  in  a  vacuum  is  reduced  to 
gold  and  oxygen  gas. 

2.  Prussian  blue,  under  the  same  circumstances,  loses  its 
blue  colour  in  losing  its  cyanogen  ;  but  the  separation  of  the 
cyanogen  is  not  complete,  liko  that  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
auric  acid.  However  this  may  be,  the  light  acts  in  these 
two  cases,  as  a  reagent  in  eliminating  the  electro-negative 
from  tho  electro-positive  body. 
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The  light  of  the  sun  determines  the  instantaneous 
union  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen. 

L'njhl  m  r.<  vinairreiitljf  with  a  hotly  on  a  complex  bothj. 

If,  relying  on  previous  statements,  we  adopted  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  light  alone  suffices  to  altera 
profit  number  of  coloured  subHtanccs,  notably  a  great  many 
of  thoee  stuffs  which  arc  dyed,  we  should  deceive  ourselves 
greatly  ;  for  the  researches  which  have  occupied  me  more 
t han  ten  yearn,  and  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
M.  m-irts  fk  r.lfri(//ri(iV,  incontcatably  prove  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  alterations  of  which  I  speak  arisi',  not  from  the 
action  of  the  light  alone,  but  from  the  simultancoiuj  action 
of  light,  oxygen,  and  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a 
way  that  dyed  stuff,  alterable  in  the  air  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  would  not  have  altored  in  the  same  time  if  it  had 
l»ccn  exposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  air  in  a  dark  place, 
or,  on  ttio  other  hand,  in  the  luminous  vacuum. 

1.  (n)  Archil,  turmeric,  anatto,  &c, &c,  resist  the  action 
of  the  light  in  a  vacuum  : 

(b)  They  reiigt  the  air  in  olnsctirity  : 

( ■)  Rut  they  are  altered  if,  exjiosed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  they  ivoeive  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the 
light, 

2.  Colourless  organic  matters,  under  circumstances  in 
which  coloured  organic  matters  cliangc,  do  not  resist  the 
can**  of  the  alteration  of  the  latter.  I  may  cite,  in  support 
of  this,  the  example  of  the  destruction  of  the  gelatine  size  of 
the  paper,  mentioned  by  me  in  1837,  and  again  by  M. 
Nicpce  de  St.  Victor,  in  his  last  paper  apropos  of  the  starch 
nize,  a  destruction  wliieh  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
gelatine. 

1  have  found  that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  cotton 
enclosed  in  confined  air  with  baryta  water,  though  not 
in  contact,  changed  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Chlorine,  water  used  in  bleaching  attacks  colourless  as  well 
as  coloured  substances,  ami,  for  this  reason,  I  have  regarded 
bleaching  differently  to  what  it  had  lxsen  previously. 

3.  I  demonstrated  the  iutliienee  which  the  stuff  exercises 
on  the  stability  of  different  colouring  principles  therein 
fixed. 

Anatto  is  more  stable  on  cotton  and  silk  than  it  is  on 
wool. 

Archil  is  more  stable  on  silk  tlum  it  is  on  wool  and 
cotton. 

Sulpho-indigotic  acid  is  more  stable  on  silk  than  on  wool 
and  cotton. 

In  dry  air,  on  the  contrary,  indigo  is  moVe  stable  on  wool 
than  on  silk. 

I  have  verified  the  effect  of  a  screen  iu  preventing  the 
influenco  of  the  light  on  a  body  exposed  to  the  air.  I 
have  shown  how  the  intervention  of  a  glass  weakened 
tiie  action  of  the  light  on  coloured  objects.  I  may  men- 
tion here  the  following  experiment: — -A  white  design 
on  the  bonier  of  a  curtain,  the  ground  being  of  indigo, 
allowed  the  light  to  pass  through  it,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  to  reproduce  itself 
by  eating  into  the  indigo  colour  of  the  curtain,  while  the 
coloured  ground  of  the  bonier  prevented  the  transmission 
of  white  light,  and  thus  preserved  the  colour  of  the  part  of 
the  curtain  immediately  beneath  it. 

I  ivcall  this  example,  because  the  result  of  the  experiment 
was  laid  before  the  Academy  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1837, 
that  is  to  say,  before  Daguerre  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy, through  Arago,  the  photographic  processes  he  published 
under  the  joint  names  of  himself  aud  Nicephore  Nicpoc.  I 
may  mention  an  example  of  a  similar  kinu,  which  has  Itcen 
communicated  to  me  by  M.  Herlemont,  commmml  iustitiUiir 
at  (icntilly.  A  document  printed  in  a  bistre  colour  on  a 
white  ground  chanced  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  having 
beneath  it  a  rose-coloured  paper.  That  which  happeued  in 
my  expe  riment  was  repeated  in  this  instance  with  perfect 
dihtinctuess.  It  is  evident  that  the  document  in  this  case 
acted  the  part  of  the  negative  of  which  we  hear  so  much 


now-a-days  in  photographic  processes.  It  was  the  experi- 
ment published  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1837,  which  led  me 
to  show  tliat  in  the  procesB  of  M.  Nicephon-  Niepce,  in  which 
a  metallic  plate  covered  with  a  layer  of  bitumen  of  Judca 
received  the  contact  of  the  light  in  a  camera,  the  image 
developed  is  au  effect  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
excrciaes,  under  the  influence  of  light,  on  bitumen.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  the  iuaolated  bitutmn  having  become 
insoluble,  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  solvents,  such  as  naphtha, 
oil  of  lavender,  &c,  to  remove  from  the  plate  the  non-inso- 
latcd  bitumen,  and  thus  obtain  the  image  traced  in  insoluble 
bitumen. 

According  to  the  preceding,  two  classes  of  phenomena 
are  produced  by  light  alone,  or  with  it*  assistance,  in  the 
actions  that  we  term  chemical. 

1 .  It  acts  alone,  and  produces  in  the  vacuum  either  a 
radical  decomposition  like  tliat  of  auric  acid,  or  partial  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Pnissiau  blue,  or  a  combination  like  that  of 
chlorine  with  hydrogen. 

2.  It  acts  on  one  or  several  bodies  with  the  assistance  of  a 
gas ;  for  example,  with  that  of  gaseous  oxygen,  or  dry  or 
humid  coloured  substances. 

(To  be  eo»/«W/.) 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

n  Y    MM.    D  A  V  A  N  K  fi    AND    A.    O  I  It  A  11  IX 

os  skxsiti.simi—  (continue J). 
Of  the  In  fluence  of  the  Strength  of  the  Bath — (continued). — 
Wheu  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  the  chloride,  the  effect  of 
the  rays  is  no  longer  the  same.  The  first  of  these  saltn 
retanls,  in  fact,  the  action  on  the  second,  which  explains  the 
rvtunlatioii  in  the  appearance  of  the  proof ;  but,  besides  the 
chloride,  which  reduces  itself,  it  forms  immediately  a  ucw 
quantity  tliat  the  light  may  attack,  because  before,  in  the 
condition  of  a  nitrate,  it  occupied  a  proper  place,  and,  con- 
sequently, now  in  the  state  of  chloride  it  is  not  yet  covered 


by  a  film  of  reduced  sdver ;  hence,  in  a  given  t 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  chlorido  of  silver,  consequently  of 
reduced  silver,  aud,  consequently,  a  greater  intensity. 

Beyond  tliis,  in  the  case  of  albumcuised  papers,  another 
cause  intervenes ;  the  albuminate  of  silver,  which  aho 
possesses  the  property  of  being  impressionable  under  the 
luminous  action,  brings  to  the  ensemble  the  vigour  and 
colouring  which  characterise  it. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  tliat  a  sheet  of  paper  impreg- 
nated with  nitrate  of  silver  alone — an  albutuenised  sheet 
especially — cannot  give  a  proof.  We  will  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  insolation. 

This  first  fact  established,  let  us  consider  the  red  colouring 
that  proofs  present,  with  the.  greater  intensity  iu  proportion 
as  the  quantity  of  silver  they  contain  is  leas.  Our  pre- 
ceding researches  on  the  action  of  the  swings,  will  assist  us 
in  explaining  this. 

We  have  shown  that  the  more  abundant  the  sizing,  pro- 
portionally to  a  quantity  of  silver,  the  redder  the  proof. 
Now  these  two  dements — silver  and  size — being  bronght  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  the  size  being  augmented,  or  the 
silver  diminished,  the  result  will  be  evidently  the  same.  We 
had  on  our  first  sheet  a  certain  quantity  of  size,  pint  0  W7 
grammes  of  silver ;  on  the  third  we  hod  the  same  quantity  of 
siae,  plus  0-876  grammes  of  silver,  almost  double  the  former 
quantity.  In  the  first,  what  happened  ?  The  greater  part 
of  the  silver  combined  with  the  sise,  and,  consequently,  the 
proof  assumed  the  tone  with  which  we  are  familiar;  is  the 
third,  on  the  contrary,  the  silver  being  in  too  great  abun- 
dance for  the  size  present  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  combina- 
tion, the  result  was  a  certain  quantity  of  uncombined  silver, 
which  communicated  to  the  ensemble  a  little  of  the  black  tint 
which  characterises  proofs  obtained  on  paper  without  site. 

Let  us  recall  here  that  these  results  agree  with  that  we 
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bare  already  raUblishod  for  the  variation  in  the  quantities 
of  chloride.  Wo  have  demonstrated,  in  fact,  that,  in  a  given 
paper,  the  lew  chloride  there  was  (within  a  certain  limit)  the 
reader  the  proof;  and  that  when  the  proportion  was  aug- 
mented, the  proof  was  more  coloured,  nut  quitted  the  red 
tones  to  assume  black  and  opaque  tones.  Now,  the  richer  a 
sheet  is  in  salt,  the  richer  it  becomes  in  chloride  by  sensi- 
tising. 

Thus,  in  this  case  also,  one  cannot  advise  one  strength  rather 
than  another;  one  can  only  point  out  a  medium — 15  per 
cent. ;  but  one  may  state,  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  influence 
■which  a  greater  or  less  richness  of  the  stiver  bath  will  exer- 
cise. For  soft  negatives,  giving  habitually  veiled  positives, 
the  bath  ought  to  be  more  concentrated ;  for  negatives 
furnishing  vivid  contrasts,  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
more  feeble.  It  is  a  sort  of  photographic  palette  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist ;  it  is  for  him  to  know  how  to  employ 
the  tones,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  negative. 

The  result*  we  have  announced  will  maintain  themselves 
in  a  constant  manner  if  the  silver  bath  prepared  in  the  given 
conditions  be  retained  at  a  constant  richness.  But  all 
photographers  know  with  what  rapidity  the  value  of  tlie 
paper  prepared  successively  on  the  same  bath  decreases,  and 
all  have  seen  that  this  rapid  decrease  arose,  in  great  part  at 
least,  from  a  diminution  of  this  richness. 

Analysts  fully  confirms  this  view,  and  shows  that,  in  pre- 
paring even  a  limited  number  of  sheets  in  the  same  bath,  the 
bath  is  not  deprived  merely  of  a  quantity  of  silver  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  vanished  liquid,  but  of  a  quantity 
much  more  considerable. 

When  a  sheet  is  placed  on  the  bath,  the  nitrate  that  this 
contains  finds  itself  in  presence  of  tlireo  distinct  elements : — 
the  fibre  of  the  paper  itself,  the  salt  previously  introduced 
into  it,  and  the  size  with  which  it  is  covered.  Let  us 
crawiuc  in  succession  the  influence  of  each  of  these  elements ; 
and  let  us  mention,  now,  that  the  results  we  are  about  to 
announce — general  in  their  principle,  the  iuiporeristimi-rii  of 
the  to<A,  become  variable  in  their  relative  proportions 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  product  employed,  aud  cannot, 
consequently,  bo  explained  in  absolute  values. 

In  all  the  assays  which  follow — and  to  put  ourselves  in  as 
general  a  position  as  possible,  wc  employed  papers  of  the  same 
make — we  ascertained  that  a  sal  tod  and  albumcnised  shoot 
of  paper  measuring  44  x  57,  submitted  to  a  bath  of  15  per 
cent.,  formed  of  100  cubic  centimetres  only,  took  up  only  8 
cubic  centimetres  of  liquid  on  an  average,  and  3*7C  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Now,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
bath,  these  8  cubic  centimetres  ought  to  have  contained  only 
1  -20  gramme  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  then  376  -  120  =  2-5)5 
grammes,  have  been  taken  from  the  remaining  liquid,  and  i  his, 
previously  formed  of  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  15 
grammes  of  silver,  is  now  formed  of  92  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  and  1T24  grammes  of  nitrate,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
richness  has  descended  from  15  per  cent,  to  "  ,0°  =  12  2 
per  cent. 

The  rapid  impoverishment  of  tlie  bath  is  thus  made  evi- 
dent, since  one  sheet  alone  of  ordinary  paper  suffices  to 
lower  it  from  a  bath  of  15  per  cent,  to  one  of  12-2  per  cent. 
{To  continued.) 


PHOTOGR.VPnY  IN  CHINA. 

The  old  adage  tliat  "  thero  is  many  a  slip'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip  "  has  been  unpleasantly  realised  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R. 
Morrison.  This  gentleman  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgiu's 
embassy  in  China,  and  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty— such  as  deteriorated  chemicals,  intense  heat — the 
thermometer  marking,  in  the  coolest  place  that  conkl  be  found, 
96  degrees — ho  had  obtained  a  number  of  interesting  pho- 
tographic negatives.  Among  these  were  included  a  general 
view  of  Tien-tain,  taken  from  tlie  upper  story  of  a  temple; 
views  of  the  river  aud  tlie  entrance  to  the  grand  canal ;  of 
the  Joss-Hottse,  which  was  the  residence  of  tlie  English  and 


French  embassies;  as  well  as  of  the  building  iu  which  tho 
treaties  were  signed,  called  "  The  Temple  of  the  Winds." 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  are  subjects  of  great  interest  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  we  announce 
that  all  these  negatives,  together  with  many  others,  were 
destroyed  by  an  accident  that  befell  a  part  of  tho  ambassa- 
dorial baggage. 

It  is  possible  that  by  a  little  manoeuvring  pictures  may  still 
be  obtaiued  from  some  of  these  negatives;  and,  indeed,  we 
have  seen  one,  "  The  imperial  commissioners,  Kweiliang  and 
llwashana,"  which,  though  it  shows  signs  of  liaving  been 
"touched,"  which  are  visible  enough  to  the  eye  of  a 
photographer,  is  a  photograph  of  great  merit,  the  faces 
being  alive  with  expression,  aud  possessing  an  individuality 
which  at  once  stamps  them  as  portraits. 

There  was  one  peculiar  difiiculty  which  Mr.  Morrison  had 
to  encounter  beyond  those  we  have  mentioned,  aud  which 
was  not  incident  on  the  deterioration  of  tho  chemicals,  and 
this  arose  from  the  variableness  in  the  quality  of  the  light ; 
the  actinic  rays,  which  were  strong  enough  to  give  a  good 
picture  in  a  given  time  under  certain  circumstances,  being 
so  much  strengthened  or  weakened  in  the  short  time  neces- 
sary for  preparing  another  plate,  that  ho  frequently  found 
that  the  second  picture  was  under  or  over  exposed,  and 
this  notwithstanding  tliat  all  the  other  conditions  were 
precisely  the  same. 


Critical  Hoticcs. 

Curiosities  of  Science.   By  J.  Timbs.  London :  Kent  &  Co. 

We  think  that  nobody  will  bo  inclined  to  disagree  with  us 
when  wo  say,  that  if  there  is  anything  which  is  "  not  gener- 
ally known,"  Mr.  Timbs  is  the  gcutTeman  to  whom  we  can 
refer,  with  all  confidence,  for  an  explanation  of  it— inasmuch 
as  he  has  apparently  made  it  a  Ufe  study  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge of  incidents  and  facts  which  arc  not  patent  to  the  world. 
The  arduous  tusk  of  obtaining  correct  information  respect- 
ing common  errors,  is  one  which  requires  no  little  amount  of 
tact  and  observation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any 
one  who  is  so  capable  of  following  this  pursuit  as  the  author 
of  "  Curiosities  of  Science."  Mr.  Timbs  seems  to  be  a  kiud 
of  standard  reference  library,  with  catalogue  included,  to 
which  we  may  go  and  gather  old  facts  and  forgotten 
truths.  A  fact  U  stated  iu  a  terse,  laconic,  and  concise 
manner,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  copious  to  treat 
the  Bubject  fairly.  Some  facta,  related  by  liim  in  a  para- 
graph, we  liavo  seen  spun  out  by  others  to  a  small  book  ; 
yet,  amid  all  the  redundancy  of  language  used,  it  has  failed 
to  give  as  clear  a  definition  of  what  was  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained as  we  have  here  in  a  few  linos.  Tliis  work  is  one  which 
the  scientific  reader  will  hail  with  delight,  for  here  he  will  find 
many  important  facts  which  he  may  have  forgotten ;  aud  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  tho  least  important  branches  of  knowledge  is 
the  retention  of  what  we  havo  read,  if  wc  are  not  possessed  of 
goal  memories,  or,  at  least,  a  common-place  book  which 
shall  assist  in  recalling  forgotten  facte.  This  book  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  scientific  reader; 
but  valuable  as  it  may  be  to  that  class  of  readers,  it  will 
be  equally,  if  not  more  so,  to  those  ignorant  of  more 
tlian  the  first  principles  of  science :  since  the  information 
here  selected  is  not  merely  alistruse  reasoning  or  dry  facts, 
but  is  frequently  interspersed  with  many  interesting  and 
instructive  anecdotes.  Of  course  the  part  of  the  work 
which  most  nearly  concerns  us  is  the  photographic  portion, 
and  we  are  soriy  tliat,  in  this  department,  there  is  such  com- 
parative paucity  ;  for  it  must  be  apparent,  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  number  of  new  aud  highly  important  facts 
have  l>een  brought  to  light  in  connection  with  photogra- 
phy which  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  this  volume. 
Wo  do  not  write  these  remarks  in  any  hypercritical  spirit. 
Wc  do  not  wish  to  see  a  history  of  photography  inserted, 
because  that  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the 
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author.  What  we  wish  is,  that  some  of  the  more  important 
facts  connected  with  tho  heliographic  art  should  find  a 
place  here.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  moat  unobservant 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  advancement,  there 
are  many  important  facts  daily  coming  to  light,  and, 
thus  discretion  would  be  required  to  see  that  the  selection 
should  be  one  whieh  would  not  only  be  scientifically,  but 
also  generally  interesting.  In  the  former  tho  author  has 
succeeded  admirably,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  bos 
not  been  unmindful  in  the  latter.  The  extract  on  "The 
Art  of  Observation,"  from  the  North  British  Review, 
strikes  us  as  being  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  talent  of 
selection  which  Mr.  Timbs  displays  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
says: — "To  observe  pro|x?rly,  in  the  very  simplest  of  the 
physical  sciences,  requires  a  long  and  severe  training.  No 
one  knows  this  so  well  as  the  great  discoverer,  Faraday, 
who  once  said,  that  he  always  doubted  his  own  observations. 
Mitscherlick,  on  one  occasion,  remarked  to  a  man  of  science, 
that  it  took  fourteen  years  to  discover  and  establish  a  single 
new  fact  in  chemistry.  An  enthusiastic  student  one  day 
betook  himself  to  Baron  Cuvier,  with  the  exhibition  of  a 
new  organ — n  muscle,  whieh  he  supposed  himself  to  have 
discovered  in  the  body  of  some  living  creature  or  other ;  but 
the  experienced  and  sagacious  naturalist  kindly  bade  the 
yonng  man  return  to  him  with  the  same  discovery  iu  six 
months.  'Hie  Baron  would  not  even  listen  to  the  stutleut's 
demonstration,  nor  examine  his  dissection,  till  the  eager  and 
youtliful  discoverer  had  hung  over  the  object  of  inquiry  for 
half  a  year,  and  yet  that  object  was  a  mere  thing  of  the 
senses."  Would  that  Koine  of  our  enthusiastic  new  process 
discoverers  had  been  brought  up  in  this  school! 


JCtssons  on  (Colouring  photographs. 

-  ♦  - 

coLorniSG  positives  on  c,i.Asa— (continued.) 

TAtndscape  Backgrounds. — The  natural  background  of  the 
photograph  should  be  of  a  similar  gray  to  tliat  described  iu 
our  last  lesson.  If  it  be  too  dark,  it  is  difficult  to  cover 
evenly  and  smoothly  with  blue  so  as  to  secure  a  clear,  bright 
sky ;  and  if  it  be  too  light,  the  landscape  will  be  flat  and 
tame.  To  explain  the  last  remark,  we  may  here  state,  tliat 
all  the  shadows  in  the  landscape  are  obtained  by  leaving  un- 
touched the  dark  gray  of  the  background,  the  lights  and 
half  lights  being  painted  on. 

Some  knowledge  of  drawing  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
success  here ;  for  although  any  elaborate  attempt  at  design 
or  composition  would  be  out  of  place,  yet,  as  distance  and 
foreground  must  be  indicated  by  some  kind  of  form,  and  as 
clouds,  even,  must  have  some  shape,  a  little  skill  in  drawing, 
however  slight,  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  acquisition. 
Unless  a  large  extent  of  background  is  to  be  covered,  very 
little  need  be  attempted  beyond  a  sky ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  tho  proximity  of  blue  is  rarely  favourable  to 
auy  complexion  but  a  very  fair  one.  If  a  landsca|>e  back- 
ground be  desired  where  the  sitter  has  a  sallow  complexion, 
tho  general  tone  of  the  sky  may  be  kept  somewhat  gray 
and  cloudy,  a  little  bright  blue  only  breaking  in  at  the 
zenith. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  detailed  directions  as  to 
the  effects  to  be  produced,  60  much  depends  on  tho  picture 
to  be  coloured,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  artist.  We  can  ouly 
give  here,  as  we  have  done  before,  one  illustration  which  will 
serve  as  a  general  indication  of  the  method  to  bo  pursued. 
We  will  suppose  a  landscape  with  eveniug  sky  and  glowing 
sunset  is  to  be  attempted.  Commence  at  the  horizon,  making 
it  aliout  one-third  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  The  tint 
labelled  "  horizon  "  must  be  used  to  trace  the  distant  outline 
of  the  landscape,  which  should  Imj  of  an  irregular,  undulat- 
ing character ;  a  few  streaks  of  this  tiut  iutermingled  with 
carmine,  or  carmine  and  flesh  colour,  form  the  lower  part  of 
the  sky.  A  good  effect  is  often  produced  by  thus  repeating 
the  flesh  tint  in  the  background ;  bnt  rem?mb  r  that  the 


tint  iu  the  background  should  never  be  so  pure  or  brilliant 
as  that  in  tho  face.  These  colours  may  merge  into  various 
tints  of  blue,  lavender,  or  gray,  and  these  again  into  a 
bright,  clear  sky-blue.  The  sky  may  be  broken  with  clouds, 
accordirtg  to  the  fancy  of  the  colorist,  whose  taste  must 
also  decide  their  colour,  size,  and  shnpe.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that,  whatever  be  their  colour,  tlicy 
must  be  something  more  than  fiat  patches ;  they  most 
IKwscss  light  and  shadow  to  give  them  relief  and  form.  Some 
colorists  leave  spaces  untouched  by  the  blue,  in  whieh  the 
clouds  are  subsequently  coloured.  We  find  it  a  simpler  plan, 
and  one  presenting  no  difficulties  of  manipulation,  to  colour 
them  upon  the  blue  without  leaving  such  space*.  The 
lighted  edge  may  be  well  defined  with  44  silver  gray  this 
edge  should  not  be  smooth  or  soft,  but  generally  somewhat 
ragged  or  abrupt,  and  should  sometimes  have  an  irregular, 
fleecy  effect.  For  the  shadowed  portion  use  dark  gray,  or 
dark  gray  and  lavender,  into  which  tho  blue  of  the  sky  may 
gradually  merge,  which  will  give  a  partially  transparent 
vapoury  effect ;  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  produce  this 
effect,  the  clouds  may  easily  be  made  to  look  like  so  many 
irregular-shaped  pieces  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  6ky. 
The  clouds  near  the  horizon,  in  the  sky  we  are  describing, 
should  be  of  a  warmer  tint,  using  fksh  tints,  or  those  mixed 
with  yellow  for  the  lights,  aud  warm  gray  and  purple  for 
the  shadows. 

The  extreme  distance  of  the  landscape  whore  it  joins  tlie 
horizon,  may  be  coloured  with  a  bluish  gray,  or  with  the 
bluish  green  tint  labelled 41  distance,"  warmer  greens,  I>rowns, 
and  yellows  being  uned  as  the  landscape  advances  toward* 
the  foregrouud,  to  which,  of  course,  more  marked  definition 
of  form  will  be  given.  Very  sharp  or  detailed  drawing, 
however,  is  not  required  in  any  portion  of  a  background,  as 
even  the  most  advancing  points  arc  supposed  to  t>e  some 
distance  behind  the  figure,  and  general  effects  rather  tlian 
definite  forms  are  required,  the  idea  of  distance  and  atmo- 
sphere as  much  as  jiossible  pervading  the  whole.  If  a  large 
sjMice  of  background  is  to  bo  covered,  some  variety  of  form 
and  colour  should  be  attempted.  Water  may  be  coloured 
with  dark  blue,  tho  light  on  iu  surface  with  white  or  silver 
gray. 

The  colorist  ambitious  of  producing  architectural  effect*, 
as  columns,  balustrades,  &c,  may  easily  do  so,  if  ho  possess 
sufficient  skill  in  drawing,  by  using  light  grays  or  browns, 
or  these  with  a  little  yellow,  for  the  lights  and  half  lights, 
leaving  the  plate  untouched  for  the  deep  shadows.  Let  him 
be  careful,  however,  to  preserve  some  keeping  in  his  effects, 
and  see  tliat,  in  colouring  a  column,  for  instance,  his  base, 
shaft,  and  capital  lielong  to  each  other.  Drapery  may  be 
managed  in  the  same  way,  taking  care  that  the  drawing  of 
the  folds  resembles  as  nearly  as  possible  tliat  of  thu  fabric  to 
be  imitated.  As  we  have  before  stated,  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  more  simple  and  chaste  cffi-ct  is  obtained  by 
avoiding  the  crowding  into  the  background  of  objects  haviug 
no  connection  with  the  subject. 

(7b  bt  continued.) 


Pjjotograpjnc  Cbcmistrir. 

OiKiANIC  CHEMISTRY — (continued). 

Amoxo  organic  bodies  is  one  which  is  of  very  great  interest 
to  photographers,  and  is  likely  to  retain  its  importance  in 
their  estimation,  in  spite  of  all  the  various  substances  that 
are  proposed  as  substitutes  for  it ;  this  substance  is  alfmmcit. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soluble  in  water,  but  if  the 
temperature  be  increased  to  about  150°  it  becomes  a  solid  : 
and  this  change  may  likewise  be  produced  without  the  aid 
of  heat  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  creosote,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  acids  and  the  metallic  salts.  This  pro]>crty  lias 
induced  some  photographers  to  employ  it  in  the  preparation 
of  plates  for  photographic  purposes,  &c.,  to  which  wc  glial! 
refer  more  in  detail  in  a  future  number. 
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CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS. 

The  principal  chemical  manipulations  in  photography 
are  comprised  in  dissolving,  fltcriut/,  and  crystallixing, 
In  all  these  operations  it  is  advisable,  as  for  as  possible, 
to  employ  utensils  made  of  glare  or  porcelain ;  the  greater 
number  of  substauces  used  in  the  laboratory  containing 
free  acids,  or  metals  in  solution,  which  would  either  attack 
metal  vessels,  or  be  themselves  contaminated,  (iutta  porclia 
vessels  are  available  for  many  of  these  operations,  but 
they  have  tho  drawbacks  of  being  altered  in  shape  by 
heat,  of  being  acted  upon,  and  even  dissolved,  by  essences, 
and  moreover,  from  Doing  badly  prepared,  or  subjected 
to  a  too  prolonged  desiccation,  they  become  brittle,  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  use.  The  number  of  utensils  that  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  manipula- 
tions is  not  large ;  a  few  funnels  of  different  sizes,  some  flat- 
hot  tonied  glasses  for  prccipitatiug,  Bome  stoppered  bottles 
for  holding  solutions,  some  dishes  or  basins,  and  some  small 
porcelain  capsules. 

Of  Stdnlions.— That  which  is  generally  understood  by  tli<- 
expression  to  tlix*olec  a  My  is,  the  causing  it  to  disapjxar 
in  a  liquid  which  does  uot  alter  its  chemical  composition. 
For  example,  sugar  is  a  solid  which  dissolves  in  water,  and 
communicates  to  the  water  a  sweet  taste ;  but  though  tlu 
sugar  has  become  invisible  it  is  present,  unaltered,  in  tho 
liquid,  as  may  readily  be  proved  by  evaporating  this  liquid, 
when  tho  sugar  will  bo  found  left  in  the  form  of  crystal*. 
Water  also  dissolves  nitric  acid,  which  is  a  liquid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  of  a  gaseous  nature,  to  form 
homogeneous  liquids,  which  have  the  properties  of  the  bodies 
it  holds  in  solution. 

When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  great  a  portion  of  any 
substance  as  it  is  capablo  of  dissolving,  it  is  said  to  bo  *<du- 
rutcd,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  saturating  substance  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  water  for  any  length  of  time,  no 
more  of  it  would  be  dissolved.  Generally,  a  liquid  possesses 
a  greater  capacity  for  dissolving  substances  when  heated 
tlian  when  cold ;  it  also  saturates  itself  with  greater  rapidity. 

Filtration. — When  a  body  is  partially  dissolved,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  filter  the  solution  to  separate  substances  in 
suspension ;  it  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  clear,  the  undis- 
solved particles  being  held  back  by  the  paper  of  which  the 
filter  is  composed,  this  paper  being  what  is  usually  termed 
blotting  paper,  that  is,  paperwhich  has  been  made  without  size. 
This  paper  is  of  different  colours,  and  may,  any  of  it,  be  em- 
ployed in  filtering ;  but  we  advise  the  use  of  the  white  only, 
that  being  made  of  cleaner  materials  t  han  the  coloured  papers. 

Tho  mode  of  making  these  filters  is  easy  enough.  Take  a 
square  or  round  piece  of  blotting  paper,  fold  it  in  lialf,  and 
then  in  half  again,  the  lines  of  the  fold  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  paper.  Upon  now  opening  tho  folded  paper  so 
tliat  three  thicknesses  come  on  the  one  side,  and  one  on  the 
other,  a  cone-shaped  filter  will  be  obtained.  This  is  then 
placed  in  the  funnel,  the  Bides  pressed  closely  together,  and 
tho  liquid  poured  in.  There  are  other  mctliods  of  making 
filters,  but  the  above  will  generally  be  found  effectual ;  but 
in  cases  where  the  paper  would  be  attacked  by  the  liquid 
undergoing  the  process  of  filtration,  as,  for  instance,  in 
filtering  nitric  acid,  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  substitute 
a  bit  of  tow,  or  a  pellet  of  asbestos,  which  is  pushed  lightly 
into  the  neck  of  the  funnel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gicrtoturg  of  ^Hoornpfcij. 
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Amber.  —  A  fossil  substance,  which  has  many  of  the 
characters  of  a  resin.  It  is  a  light  yellow  transparent  sub- 
stance, of  a  slightly  greater  density  tlian  water.  It  has  the 
property  of  becoming  very  electrical  by  friction.  Amber 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  resinous  bodies.  It  has  been 
used  in  photography  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  varnish 
for  negatives ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  owing  to  its 
liability  to  scratch.    Tho  mode  of  preparing  amber  varnish 


has  been  fully  described  in  tho  "  Photoukaphic  News," 
vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Amuhotyi'E. — A  name  given  in  America  to  positives 
on  glass,  or  other  transparent  medium,  in  which  tho  whites 
are  composed  of  the  metallic  deposit,  and  the  dark  parts  arc 
obtained  by  placing  black  varnish,  or  other  Bubstance, 
behind  the  picture. 

Ammonia.— An  alkali,  which  is  gaseous  in  its  uncombined 
state,  and  is  combined  of  8  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  1 
of  nitrogen.  It  is  often  culled  cuLitile  alkali.  It  possesses 
great  pungency  aud  powerful  alkaline  propcrtk-H.  Water 
readily  absorbs  about  500  times  iU  volume,  aud  ill  this  state 
forms  strong  liquid  ammonia,  which,  when  much  more 
diluted,  is  popularly  known  as  spirits  of  hartshorn.  As 
usually  met  with,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  whitish  tmiss, 
commonly  called  smelling  salta,  it  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  forming  a  s^qui -carbonate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  easily  recognised  by  its  pungent  odour,  changing  vi-getable 
blues  into  green,  and  by  producing  dense  white  fumes  whou 
brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ammonia  enters  largely  into  the  photographic  processes. 
In  the  daguerreotype  process  it  is  exceedingly  useful — in  a 
diluted  state  (say  1  part  liquid  ammonia  to  18  of  water)  for 
cleaning  the  plate.  Ammonia,  in  combination  with  various 
salts  of  iron,  silver,  &c,  has  boon  employed  for  paper  and 
glass  photographs.  Ammonia  readily  dissolves  chloride  of 
silver;  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  by  Le  Gray  for  fixing 
positive  proofs.  He  states  that  very  agreeable  ml  tints  may 
bo  thus  obtained,  and  these  may  Ik*  Drought  back  to  the 
black  colour  by  gallic  acid,  and  then  fixed  definitely  by 
washing  the  proof  in  several  waters. 

Ammonio-citrate  ok  Iron.— A  combination  of  citric 
acid  and  ammonia  with  iron,  &c.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving pure  iron  filingB  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  When  the 
filings  arc  reduced  to  one-half,  add  a  little  water ;  filter  ami 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Papers  washed  with  this  compound, 
and  developed  with  various  rc-ageuts,  are  of  great  sensibility, 
and  give  pictures  of  great  depth  and  sharpness,  but  they 
often  spontaneously  darken,  and  become  eventually  obli- 
terated. 

Ammonio-nitrate  or  Iron. — Iron  in  combination  with 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid — little  used  in  the  art,  and  of  little 
importance. 

Ammonio-nitratk  of  Silver. — A  compound,  consisting 
of  ammonia,  silver,  and  nitric  acid ;  employed  as  a  sensitive 
wash  for  paper.  The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  1 2  of  distilled  water,  and  gradually 
adding  strong  liquid  ammonia,  until  the  precipitate  first 
produced  is  again  nearly  dissolved.  This  solution  is  applied 
to  salted  paper — previously  stretched  on  a  board  a  little 
larger  than  itself — with  a  brush,  evenly,  smoothly,  and 
thoroughly.  When  the  paper  is  completely  wetted,  let  it 
dry.  Then  place  the  negative  paper  to  be  copied,  with  its 
back  uppermost,  upon  the  sensitive  side  of  the  prepared 
paper,  and  press  it  close  by  means  of  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
expose  it  to  the  sun.  The  exposed  ports  of  the  paper  soon 
change  to  a  slaty-blue,  deepening  towards  black.  Wheu  the 
picture  is  fully  developed,  it  should  be  washed  in  rain-water, 
dried  off  with  bibtdous  paper,  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda — 1  ounce  of  the  salt  to  a  quart  of 
water.  Let  it  soak  for  some  time  and  occasionally  agitate  it ; 
take  it  out  again ;  wash  with  warm  water ;  and  thoroughly 
dry  with  bibulous  paper  and  exposure  to  the  air.  Some 
photographers  consider  this  tho  best  and  most  economical 
photographic  paper. 

Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron — la  composed  of  1  part 
tartaric  acid,  3  parts  iron  filings,  digested  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely  cover  tho 
mixture,  frequently  stirring  it,  and  with  an  addition  of  liquor 
ammoDise  ;  dilute  with  water ;  decant ;  wash  the  undissolved 
portion  of  iron  ;  filter  the  mixed  liquors ;  and  evaporate  to 
dryness.  This  substance  is  used  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
ammonio-citratc  of  iron. 

(  ^ 9  W0fa^a  J 
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APPUCATIOX  Or  TTTE  COI.I.ODIOV. 

Q.  How  is  the  plate  to  be  held  while  the  collodion  is 
applied  V 

A.  When  the  glass  is  perfectly  clean,  the  collodion  must 
be  applied  so  as  to  insure  a  jiorfc.'ctly  even  film  over  the  whole 
of  the  surface.  Tins  ojicration  demands  Borne  practice.  If 
the  plate  1»  not  too  large,  it  may  he  supported  on  the  ends  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  liana.  Thero  is  also  an 
instrument  called  the  pneumatic  plate-holder,  used  by  some 
photographer*.  A  piece  of  india-rubber  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  plate  as  a  sort  of  liandle ;  bat 
the  best  and  safest  mode,  when  practicable,  U  to  hold  it  by 
one  corner  by  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

<l.  How  is  the  collodion  to  be  applied?  • 

A.  While  the  glare  plate  is  held  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
position  in  the  left  hand,  the  collodion  is  to  be  poured  into 
the  centre  with  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  collodion  lias 
settled  clearly  and  evenly  orer  the  whole  surface,  the  plate 
may  he.  tilted  so  as  to  allow  the  excess  of  collodion  to  flow 
back,  into  the  bottle  from  one  corner  ;  after  which,  the  plate 
must 'be  again  held  vertically,  and  oscillated  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
even  coating. 

Q.  Does  not  the  ether  in  the  collodion  evaporate  when 
exposed  to  the  air  ? 

A.  It  does,  and  this  fact  induces  many  operators  to 
perform  the  coating  process  in  great  haste ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  do  it  steadily,  and  submit  to  loss  by  evaporation, 
than  to  fail  in  obtaining  an  even  film.  A  little  good 
ether  can  at  any  time  be  added  to  the  collodion. 

Kxcmxn  Tim  ri.ATT. 

Q.  What  must  be  dona  iu  order  to  render  the  collodion 
surface  sensitive  to  light  ? 

A,.  It  must  Ixj  plunged  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  liquid  ]*metrates  the  collodion  film,  and  the.  nitrate  of 
silver  is  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  soluble 
iolide  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  &e.,  rendering  the  surface 
sensitive  to  the  action  .  f  light. 

Q.  Of  what  is  the  exciting  bath  composed? 

A.  Of  nitrate  of  silver  and  distilled  water,  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Nitrate  of  nil vfr    l'»  dniclimp. 

Distilled  waf  r  ... 

U.  Is  this  the  bath  invariably  employed  ? 

A.  No;  there  are  some  variation*.  For  instance— iodide  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  7  grains,  is  occasionally  added. 

<l.  What  is  the  object  of  adding  the  iodide  of  silver? 

A.  The  object  of  putting  the  iodide  of  silver  is  that  the 
nitrate  may  be  saturated  with  it,  as  the  plates  would  other- 
wise be  deprived  of  a  certain  portion. 

Q.  Is  not  alcohol  or  ether  occasionally  added? 

A.  Yes ;  but  most  photographers  regard  Buch  additions  as 
altogether  useless,  and  therefore  carefully  avoid  them. 
Everything  connected  with  photography  should  be  done  as 
simply  as  jiossiblc;  and  any  additious  to  solutions — which 
addition*  may  bo  dispensed  with— ought  not  on  any  accouut 
to  be  introduced. 

<f.  What  quantity  of  solution  sliould  Ijc  made  at  once? 

A.  Tins  must,  of  course,  depend  on  circumstances,  but  it 
rests  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the  trough  or  bath  which  is 
employed,  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  plate. 

(/.  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  baths? 

J.  Some  of  them  are  vertical,  and  others  horizontal. 
With  the  former  a  glass  dipper  is  provided,  ujwn  which  the 
plate  rests,  and  which  prevent*  the  necessity  of  any  handle, 
or  of  the  fingers  going  into  the  liquid.  With  the  horizontal 
hath  a  \*vcit  of  india-rubber  is  usually  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  plate  as  a  liandle  whilst  applying  the  collodion,  and 
to  keep  the  fingers  from  the  solution  while  dipping  in  the 


bath  ;  but  in  either  case  there  must  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  sensitive  mixture  in  the  bath  to  allow  of  the  plate's 
immersion. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  must  the  plate  be  immersed  ? 

A.  It  roust  be  immersed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  a 
free  action  of  the  sensitive  solution  on  the  surface.  The 
temperature  and  composition  of  the  collodion  affect  this 
very  considerably ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  tlie  plate  must  be 
submitted  to  the  sensitive  solution  for  from  two  to  four 
minutes. 

Q.  Should  the  plate  bo  allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  the 
bath? 

A.  No  ;  it  should  ba  lifted  out  of  the  liquid  two  or  three 
times. 
Q.  Why? 

A.  By  so  doing  thj  action  is  hastened,  and  a  more  even 
coating  obtained. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  rendered  sufficiently  sensitive,  what 
is  to  be  done  ? 

A .  The  plate  must  be  removed  carefully  from  the  solution, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liquor  be  allowed  to  drain  off. 
<i.  May  it  be  allowed  to  dry  ? 

A.  No;  the  condition  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  dampness 
without  sujKrfluous  moisture. 

i{.  Thus  prepared,  is  it  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light? 

A.  It  is,  and  every  precaution  is  necenary  to  prevent  any 
ray  of  daylight  falling  upon  it.  The  sensitivo  solution  must 
consequently  be  applied  in  a  room  chemically  dark ;  this 
renders  it  difficult  to  take  good  collodion  views  in  tho  ojktu 
air — the  use  of  a  dark  room  being  indispensable. 

ExrosrnK  ix  the  camera. 

Q.  How  long  must  the  plate  be  exposed  in  the  camera  ? 

A.  Tlie  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  must  b- 
determjned  by  incidental  circumstances.  Much  must  depend 
on  the  intensity  of  the  light;  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  bo  taken.  Practice  can  alone  furnish  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  this  difficult  question;  experience  in  tliis  resj>vct 
is  tha  only  safe  teacher. 

(j.  How  may  we  judge  whether  the  plate  has  h.vn  exposed 
for  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the  camera  ? 

A.  This  is  obvious  on  inspection.  For  instance — if  on 
applying  the  developing  mixture  the  shadows  of  the  picture 
are  brought  out  as  rapidly  as  other  parts,  it  is  clear  the 
plate  has  been  too  loug  in  the  camera;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  picture  is  very  slow  in  developing,  and  the  shadow.* 
arc  scarcely  brought  out  at  all,  it  is  evident  the  plate  lias 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  camera. 

Q.  What  are  the  appearances  in  developing  which  indi- 
cate a  good  picture? 

.1.  First,  the  appearance  of  all  the  brightest  lights,  and 
gradually  tho  various  shades,  until  at  length  tho  deepest 
shadow*  are  brought  out  with  all  the  strength  and  forte  of 
a  sepia  drawing. 


Corrcsponbtnxe. 

— ♦  - 

PAOKS  I  ROM  THE  NOTE-HOOK  OF  A  TllAVEI.I.INC. 

rnoToo  RAriir.u. 
IliisiDEs  the   objects  mentioned  in  my  last  communi- 
c<itk>u,  there  are  at  Druges  very  numerous  and  beautiful, 
as  well  as  curious  specimeus  of  architecture,  which  are  well 
suited  for  pictures  of  a  good  size;  while,  if  jieniuMion  can 
be  obtained  to  photograph  them,  there  are  various  objects  of 
interest  in  the  churches  and  cathedral,  which  are  admirably 
suited  for  stereoscopic  pictures.     In  the  cathedral,  -fip^ 
instance,  there  are,  among  other  things,  a  series  of ,  offft*  - 
mental  brasses,  which  are  built  into  the  wall, 
interesting  qx*imcns  of  Flemish  art  in  the  fifteenth 
sixteenth  centuries.    Tho  church  of  St.  Jacques  fit* 

'  r  .  '."Vv 
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contains  some  monumental  biro**.  In  the  church  of  Notre 
I hiii-  there  is  an  elal-.ra1.lv  carv.d  wo-sl  pulpit,  win.  !,  is 
very  well  placed  for  the  photographer:  and  in  one  of  the 
chapek  there  is  a  Maine  of  the  Virgin  ami  child,  which  is 
lattributed  to  Michel  Angelo,  respecting  which  the  tradition 
runneth  in  Bruges,  that  it  was  being  taken  to  Kngland 
when  the  vowel  containing  it  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  ot 
Flanders;  and  it  is  likewise  said  that  Horace  ^alpolc 
offered  30,000  florins  for  it.  In  common  with  a  good  many 
other  valuable  objects,  during  the  continental  war,  it 
made  a  journey  to  Paris.  In  another  of  the  chapel*  there 
are  the  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  They  are  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  on  the  top  of  them,  on  a  slab  of  marble,  are 
effigies  in  richly  gilt  copper  of  those  who  repose  within. 
There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  jictures  of  these,  as 
planks  are  placed  along  the  railing  to  prevent  anylxsly  from 
looking  into  the  chapel,  a  charge  of  half  a  franc  is  made 
for  showing  the  contents :  and  I  doubt  whether  the  distance 
between  the  monuments  and  the  wall  of  the  chapel  would 
b>  sufficient  to  allow  the  camera  to  to  planted. 

Views  in  the  country  of  Belgium,  whether  of  objects  or 
landscapes,  that  are  worth  taking  are  so  few  and  far  between 
that  it  is  seldom  worth  while  to  visit  any  other  than  the 
principal  towns,  which  arc  connected  by  railway  with  each 
other;  therefore,  when  I  had  exhausted  Bruges,  I  packed 
up  my  apparatus  and  placed  myself  in  the  tram  and  pro- 
recded  to  Client.  This  city  is  far  from  being  either  as 
populous  or  aa  rich  as  at  the  period  when  Quentin  Durward 
served  Louis  XI.  of  Franc,  yet  it  i-  .-till  a  place  ot  eonsider- 
able  trade,  and  manufactures  a  lar-  .[uan'iiy  "1  cotton  and 
other  goods.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  these 
manufactures  is  very  considerable ;  and  a  custom  is  still  in 
existence  of  ringing  a  toll  three  times  a  day,  mornin"  — »- 
and  evening,  to  summon  the  men  to  their  work  ail 
This  was  established  about  the  year  1 100  and  prop! 
cautioned  to  remain  in -doors  while  it  tolled,  as  well  as  to 
keep  their  children  there,  to  prevent  them  from  tn  ing 
trodden  to  death  by  the  immense  stream  of  workmen; 
Ttneta  in  the  canals"  were  brought  to  a  stop  at  the  draw- 
bridges,  which  could  not  be  raised  so  1  nig  a*  tb.-H.miidol  ih.- 
bell  could  to  heard.  This  city  alone  contajnaobjeets  wind 
would  occupy  the  most  industrious i  pho*  raptor  ■ 
to  reproduce.  I  n 
far  from  being  idt 


which  is  sai.l  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  of  Client,  at  the 
■Ibm  of  Oudenarde,  in  1382 ;  it  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  hooped,  and  is  about  18  feet  long  and  10*  in  circum- 

fC  Kariy  one  morning,  I  went  to  the  Marcho  aux  Poissons, 
and  on  my  way  home  I  passed  along  the  Place  St.  I  haraide 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  I  could  get  a  photograph  of 
what  is  reckoned,  I  believe,  the  oldest  building  in  Belgium, 
and  which  was  once  the  residence  of  Edward  III.  and  his 
family,  and  where  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son,  afterward* 
known  as  John  of  Chent.  I  found  very  little  of  it  left,  but 
the  next  morning  I  got  an  interesting  picture  of  the  turrcted 
gateway,  interesting  not  on  account  of  its  architectural 
beauty,  but  from  the  historical  reminiscences  associatwl  with 
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,,,  ,  and  fought*'*  bloody  'battle  with  the  fullers 
and  those  who  support*!  them,  so  that  the  Mood  ran  do*  n 
the  kennels  like  water  after  a  heavy  storm,  and  near  fifteen 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  left  lying  on  the  ground.  ^  owe 
acnes  than  these,  however,  were  enact,- .  h  re  under  xW 
orders  of  the  brutal  Duke  of  Alva  (whom  it  would  require 
£e>:«liar  talent  of  a  goooVmany  tarlyles  to  whitewash 
and  convert  into  a  hero,  though  <  s.dering  what  Mr  Car- 
Mo  Sa«cently  done  for  the  half-mad  and  wholly  brutal 
>..riJt  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  to  accomplished), 
durini;  the  religious  pcrs.s-utions  ho  earned  on  in  the 
knds,  caused  fin*  to  to  lighted  here,  and  many 
l  of  Protestants  to  to  cast  into  them ;  so  that  the 
ho  inhabited  the  houses  were,  at  time*,  almost 
by  tlieir  agonising  screams.  j 
jMet  the  name  of  which  I  forget,  but  it  is  quite 
nis  mark**  I  took  a  picture  of  an  enormous  cannon, 
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For  some  minutes  I  waauta  I  ! 
"  Important  Discovery  "couaif:  d.  the  h-rmu  n.> 

nothing  that  hai  not  been  known  I  <r  >  > 
the  common  solutions,  with  tho  add 
aoda  and  formic  acid,  both  of  very  quwttf 
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On  reperusal,  however,  it  struck  me  that  the  discovery 
might  Ihj  in  the  uitret  or  W,r,  or  jiosaihly  in  tlie  aheel 
pyl.yahr  and  mVnW  acids.  Not  feeling  quite  sure  on  this 
point,  I  determined  on  sending  tlie  formula;  to  you,  for  tho 
benefit  (in  more  senses  than  one)  of  your  readers. 

An  Amateur. 

Nottingham  photogkaphic  society-. 
Dear  Sin,— Perhaps  your  readers  would  be  interested  bt 
a  short  description  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  and  Exhf- 
iMtion  of  the ^Nottingham  Photographic  Society,  which  was 
nekl  ia  the  Lxcliango  Hall,  a,fine  spacious  place,  40  feet 
wide  and  80  feet  long ;  and  in  f  wo  adjoining  rooms  of  about 
40  feet  square,  which  were  dcvoUkl  mostly  to  cameras  of 

were,  a 


■  ngtho 

lens  of  short  focus,  nine  inches  ia 
believe,  was  made  in  France),  also 
sixs  portraits,  win  b  I  think  is  a  sli 
-["■d  American  paten  led  instrm 
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would  become  very  dense;  consequently,  I  now  go  thread, 
all  the  manipulations  m  a  dorkeual  room.    After  the  albi 
men  has  been  inured  on  the  plate,  it  is  rendered  quit, 
insensible  to  light.      #  "uve 

2nd.  How  long  the  plates  will  keep  sensitive?  I  have 
kept  some  plates  sensitive  five  months  without  any  SSm 
but  the  usual  time  I  should  advise  than  to  be  kept  kf.' 
month  111  winter  and  a  fortnight  in  summer:  after  tins  the* 
cannot  be  depended  on  ;  some  may  be  good,  and  others  tori 
ye  low  during  development.  The  question,  wkm  some  pC 
will  keen  undetenoratcd  so  much  longer  than  others,  his  vet 
to  be  solved.  1      * " 

3rd.  What  is  the  cause  of  pin-holes  in  the  skies,  kc  1  I 
have  not  met  with  this  fault  for  some  time;  when  I  did 
meet  with  it,  I  considered  it  to  arise  from  small  undissolved 
ery.talsoi  ,odnle  ol  i-.t.-^imn  ir.  the  albumen  ;  I  since  that 
tune  have  always  teed  a  small  quantity  of  free  iodine  in  the 
albumen,  as  given  in  my  former  letter,  and  this,  I  suw«e, 
has  prevcutodits  recurrence. 

4th.  As  to  the  blistering  of  the  plates;  this  may  be  en- 
.rely  prevented  to  the  following  prv^utions  :_Havo  the 
plates  quite  dry  before  pouring  on  the  collodion;  let  it  set 
nry  ,reU  l>eforo  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  dry  the  iJates 
before  the  fire  after  pouring  «i  the  albumen.  The  plate 
may  all  be  prepared,  and  allowed  to  dry  partially  in  th* 
operating  room,  aud  then  placed  on  ledges  on  a  large  board 
and  exi«sed  Iwfore  a  hot  fire  till  quite  dry  and  hard 

Trusting  the  above  answers  may  be  sufficient  for  your 
correspondents  guidance,  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

January  10/*,  1869.  %  Joseph  Sidehotham. 
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pliotofjrapbit  Societies. 

Manchester  Photographic  Socnrrr. 
V  meeting  of  tbw  Society  was  held  st  the  Literary  sad 

Ih  of 
■mbcr 


w3;*rtant-  W  8"w»^*wM«L   A  new  men 


as  elected. 

^  M^Oxi^v^iJ,,^  a  gasometer  lo  contain  oxygen  for  the 

The  JMKt  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  • 
,r  "  "  *S  method,  taken  by 


sion.   The  attend  - 
Bt  families  in  the  town  and 
highly  gratified  with  the' good 
•***»-clas808  and  styles  of 


ngem. 


•'dual—  ropriate; 

»™  l^PWieTand 

'  lw  aa^n%  gradually  disap- 
fhc  rooms  remained  open  until 
MlttWoB,  for  the  public— Believe  ,„e. 


imbeBPPlN.n  j.rn.ts  |,v  Mr.  M 

Mudd,  stiil  which  were  lit 
ipection.   Tho  Prcsi 
i>liown  quite  equal  to 
>iought  Mr.  Pou 
Pounccy  could  not 
..n«ati>fiict<>rv. 

Mr.  Wabu 
the 


to  tho  member*  for 
lered  the  specimen* 
ha<Laaoduced:  lie 
i  if  Mr. 
*  was  very 

details  of 
»  plan, 


for  khm 
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rin.  ,  01  i.(.i»iM.  vi  i.i  m:  n 

Sin,— To  the  questions  you  have  sent  mo  on  the 
**Isend  the  following  reply- 

:\y^r^! ■:■■■]  ' ,h;  i-<<-"-i 

-  P*rt  «t  the  process  oaaisdoa  in  the 
omed  to  work  in  a  light 
'^H^e  P^tc,  uut  by  some  careful 
^^^^■ft  1*  was  found  that  prepara- 

i^^HK  mbx  ova  t*10  «urface  of 
strong  light  ,  ,     i»  fogging 


</  for  and 
plan  of  sulphate 

to  the  subject  of 
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tint 

me 
A  lo  ,. 

alkaline  baths ;  also  as  to  Mr  Maxwell  Lv 
of  soda. 

Tlie  Pkrsidext  called  the  attention  , 
developing  by  .bvh^ht  after  di«-.lvinK  the  io<hdo  of  ,ilver  and 
remarked  that  it  wa*  a  eiirions  fact  that  it  was  only  a  eoUodio- 
albuinen  ]»lato  which  could  be  developed  after  fixing  and  2 
several  meinbers  who  had  tried,  liad  lieen  unable  to  develop 
plain  col  odioo;  al«,  that  aft*  fixing  wiih  cyamua,  it  aa«3 
impossible  to  develop. 

Mr.  Yopko  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  deacloi,  after 
.xing  with ,  cyanide,  but  thought  it  required  much  E  ttmL 
Me  exhibited  a  picture  so  pnsluced.    A  long  disctwri 
lowed  a«  to  the  theory,  and  the  President  amid, 
examined  tho  film  of  an  exposed  plate  after  tho  fixi 
a  powerful  microscope,  but  cpuld  not  see  any  tn 
picture. 

Tho  Pbksidkxt  remarked  tliat  Mr  Wild  a 
was  absent  that  niylit,  had  h,-,  .,  trvmg  £  uc"w  r 
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the  "treacle  posset  pra»«*/'  and  had  obtained  some  wj  good  j  the  print  to  have  had  ten  or  more  clianges 
resulU.   The  plan  was  to  obtain  serum  of  milk  by  (making  the  1 


milk  with  treacle  and  acetic  acid.  The  idea  had  occurred  to 
fain  from  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  NorrU's  plate*  were  prepared 
with  wrum  of  milk.  The  President  remarked  that  it  had 
oecarred  to  him,  the  council  might  act  up  a  stereoscopic  magn- 
tuio  from  photo^rapho  taken  by  the  society  for  distribution 
among  the  members,  and  the  idea  seemed  to  be  approved  of  by 
Ih*  meeting. 

A  further  di*cu«ion  on  the  subject  of  printing  took  place. 
Mr.  JUulkv  said,  ho,  the  other  day,  looked  at  some  print* 
Itea  by  hiin  *ome  time  sinr*  by  gelatine  and  chloride  of  (direr, 
d  developed,  and  they  seemed  a 


After 


,  a.*  good  as  ever. 
I  of  WMhingprinte.it 
:  a  short  waaiung  of  an  hour  or  two  was  bettor  than 

&  loan  one. 
A  rote  of  thank*  was  pawed 


to  the  President,  and  the 


pro- 


f  water  every 

minute  during  the  operation,  which  could  not  bo  effected  by 
any  other  process.  I  then  place  my  prints  in  a  square  photo- 
graphic dish,  and  let  the  water  run  through  them  for  about  an 
hour,  and  consider  them  to  be  as  effectually  washed  as  if  they 
had  been  left  in  running  water  for  eix  or  eight  hours,  without 
suffering  any  damage  whatever.  When  many  printe  are  put 
together,  there  has  beeu  difficulty  in  getting  the  water  to  flow- 
between  them  and  in  keeping  them  separated ;  the  follow- 
ing is  a  simple  and  effectual  method : — I  have  a  jeweller's 
blow-pipe ;  over  the  l»g  end  I  fit  a  piece  of  iudia  rubber 
tubing  and  stretch  this  over  the  nose  of  the  water  tap, 
i  having  it  long  enough  for  tho  bend  of  the  pipe  to  lie  in  the 
j  bottom  of  tho  dish,  and  then  place  the  dish  so  that  the 
water  rushes  up  the  straight  side  of  it :  thus  a  circular 
motion  is  kept  up  by  the  under  current,  and,  however  many 
printe  may  he  in  the  dish,  tbey  are  continually  separator, 
t  the  angles  of  the  paper  are  forced  against  the  side,  which 
causes  a  complete  separation,  and  they  each  get  the  same 
change  of  water  as  they  flow  round. 

:    82,  Slmne  Stmt.    '  Thomas  Warwick. 


JJbotfjgrapbit  Uoies  nnb  (Queries. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IS  WASHING  POSITIVES. 

Sir, — The  accompanyiug  sketch  is  that  of  an  instrument 
that  I  oaeto  facilitate  the  washing  of  prints.  Ihavcuscd  it  some 
time,  and  find  it  a  moat  convenient  thing;  a  print,  I  believe, 
any  be  effectually  freed  from  the  destructive  effects  of  hypo, 
ia  abgat  a  sixth  of  the  time  usually  occupied  for  this  pur- 
pose, without  any  fear  of  tho  most  delicate  lialf-tints  being 
injured,  as  ia  frequently  tho  case,  by  long  immersion  in 

water,  and  no  doubt  many,  to  their  annoyance  have  found  in  or  rub  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia, 
(as  I  have),  from  the  same  cause  the  tone  of  tho  picture  quite  For  linen  use  the  iodine  solution,  and  then  dip  in  weak 
altered  after  five  or  six  hours'  soaking  in  running  water,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
Some  have  recommended  dabbing  with  a  sponge  or  with  case,  where  the  stain  is  partly  caused  by  pyrogallic  acid,  a 
cotton  wool ;  a  process  tliat  invariably  works  up  tho  pile  of  yellow  stain  should  remain  on  the  linen,  it  can  be  removed 
the  paper,  ami  tho  unequal  pressure  of  such  a  mode  cannot  by  leaving  the  part  to  souk  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution  of 
Us  depended  on.  biuoxalato  of  potash  (salt  of  sorrel).  II.  E.  X. 


REMOVAL  OK  SILVER  STAINS. 

Sin, — I  have  found  the  following  to  be  by  far  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  cleansing  the  fingers  and  nails  from  the 
stains  of  nitrate  of  silver :  —First,  rub  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  either  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  or  a  brush ;  then  rinse  in  water,  and  afterwards  dip 


TO  PREVENT  TUB 


Of  THE  POSITIVE 


DISCOI.OUATIOX 
SILVER  BATH. 

Sir, — As  photographers  frequently  complain  that  tho 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  in  printing  albumenised  positive 
pictures  becomes  highly  discoloured,  allow  me  to  suggest 
a  simple  and  certain  remedy.  In  the  preparation  of  a  new 
silver  bath  for  the  above  purpose,  before  dissolving  the 
silver  add  pure  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  2  ounces  to 
10  ounces  distilled  water,  the  silver  being  in  proportion  to 
12  ounces  liquid.  I  liave  had  a  bath  in  use  for  eighteen 
months  past,  nearly  as  clear  as  when  first  made.  An  old  bath 
sufficiently  strong  with  silver,  but  red  like  port  wine,  may 
be  cleared  by  using  kaolin,  and  afterwards  adding  1  or  2 
ounces  of  alcohol  with  silver  dissolved  in  it ;  this  will  keep 
tlie  bath  clear  for  a  long  period.  Noiima. 


I.  R'ooUt  a  rolU-r.  covered  with  flaunt'. 

1  Struny  Iron  wire  brill  to  come  over  the  mdt  of 

ranched  t»  admit  of  being;  (crcwol  Into  the  end*. 
&  Wotx!< 


I  first  screw  on,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  guttn  percha  pipc» 
a  fish-tail  gas  burner,  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  fixed  into  the 
nose  of  my  water  tap  over  the  sink ;  the  water,  turned  on 
with  good  force,  is  the  supply  for  the  operation,  under  which 
I  torn  a  large  so  jure  dish  upside  down  and  let  the  water  fall 
upon  it,  I  then  place  my  prints— one  or  more,  according  to  the  j 
oxe — the  back  part  up,  and  roll  the  instrument  over  than  as 
the  water  continues  to  play ;  during  this  operation  they  get  a 
If&hclt&ngeof  water  every  time  the  roller  passes  backwards  and 
P**da,  care  must  betaken  that  the  waterflowsquite  over  the 
y  time ;  a  smart  pressure  with  both  hands  squeezes  j 
bulk  of  the  water  out  every  time,  and  I  reckon 


RELF-ACT1NU  LEVELI.INO  STAND. 

Sir, — When  making  a  self-acting  levelling  stand,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Sedgficld  in  your  last  number,  in  addition  to 
the  bob  under  the  point  of  suspension,  let  there  be  two  small 
weights  at  the  extremities  of  the  frame,  and  when  gently  set 
in  motion  the  balancing  power  of  these  weights  will  cause  it 
to  continue  for  some  time,  thus  keeping  the  developing  solu- 
tion in  agitation,  preventing  deposits,  &c.  I  have  used 
one  of  this  description  for  some  time,  and  found  it  very  cou- 
rt. W. 


BEAt'TOY's  ACETIC  ACID. 

Sir, — In  the  formulas  for  Mr.  McCrnw's  process,  given  at 
p.  &0  of  the  "  Photographic  News,"  two  of  tho  mixture* 
are  to  contain  Beaufoy't  acetic  acid,  but  strength  is  not 
mentioued.  I  learn  that  there  are  five  different  strengths  of 
that  acid ;  perhaps  Mr.  McCraw  will  be  kind  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  particular  sort  ho  used.  H.  Sandman. 
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NOK-RF.VKR8ED  OLA 88  POSITIVES,  FOU  COI.OIKINO. 

•  This  effect  may  be  produced  by  carefully  drying  the  pic- 
ture, after  being  fixed  and  washed,  and  pouring  on  to  it 
Archer's  transferring  varnish  (a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in 
iK-nzolc)  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  collodion,  only  allow- 
ing the  plate  to  remain  horizontal  for  a  few  seconds,  to  allow 
the  varnish  to  thicken,  before  pouring  it  back  into  the 
tattle.  Dry  by  applying  heat.  When  the  varnish  is  cold, 
gently  lower  the  picture  into  cold  water,  when  the  film  will 
separate  from  the  glass :  transfer  the  film  to  another  glass, 
so  as  to  let  tho  gutta  percha  side  touch  the  glass,  attach  with 
varnish,  then  colour  with  ordinary  photographic  colour,  as 
of  course  tho  colour  side  will  now  bo  tho  right  side. 

A.  G.  Q. 

DEAD  BLACK  FOIt  nitAS8-WOKK. 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  favour  us  with  a  recipe  for 
a  dead  black  for  bras*,  work,  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  stage 
disc  of  diaphragms,  &c,  of  the  best  microscopes?— Ed. 


synopsis  of  rnoTor.uAi'inc  ruocKssEs.— waxkd  p.\rF.n. 

Wax  the  paper. 
Iron. 

Place  in  dish  of  iodising  solution  3  to  I  hours. 
Dry. 

Float  in  a  dish  of  sensitising  solution  till  of  a  straw  colour. 
AVash  in  two  changes  of  distilled  water. 
Blot  off. 
Expose. 

Immerse  in  a  dish  of  developing  solution. 
Wash. 

Immerse  in  a  dish  fixing  solution. 

Wash  well. 

Dry. 

Hold  before  a  fire  or  iron. 
Iodising  solution :— 

  2.v  grains. 


Iodine 

Water 

Sensitising  solution :  — 
Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Claris!  acetic  acid... 
Water   

Developing  solution  :— 
(initio  acid  ...  ... 

... 


12  minims  of  the  above  to  1  ounce  of  water,  and  a  little 
nitrate  solution,  45  drachms  for  100  square  inches. 
Fixing  solution :— saturated  solution  of  hypo. 

  II.  S.  L 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  H  PHOTrXitiAPH V. 

Do  not  allow  ammonia  ever  to  enter  into  the  nitrate  bath. 
Do  not  fix  paper  positives  before  washing  off  the  silver. 
Do  not  expose  n  nitrate  bath  to  the  light  when  in  good 
order. 

Do  not  use  cheap  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  nitrate  bath. 
Do  not  put  away  albumcniscd  paper  in  a  damp  place. 
Do  not  lift  the  plate  too  soon  from  the  bath. 
Do  not  wash  positives  with  hot  water  until  they  have 

i  well  washed  in  cold. 
Do  not  attempt  to  wash  the  hypo,  in  a  hurry  from  a  glass 
picture.   

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

BirnsoiiATR  of  Ammonia. — J.  M.  This  salt  may  bo  pre- 
pared by  taking  a  strung  solution  of  ohrornic  acid  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  saturated  with 
nmmonia.  Mix  tho  two  solutions  together,  and  evaporate.  A> 
tho  chromic  acid  will  most  likely  contain  a  large  quantity  of 


sulphuric  acid  (from  its  mode  of  preparation),  the  bichromate 
of  ammonia  will  roauire  to  bo  rc-cry*taltisod  several 
When  pure,  it  forms  beautiful  red  crystals,  somewhat  i 
the  ix>taasa  salt.    The  formula  is  N'H",  O.  2  Or.  Os. 

Cobbectino  i  Foody  Hath.— A  SvffWk  Mam.  F.  L.  S. 
Jlypo.  The  following  plan  has  recently  been  recommended  for 
curing  this  fault  when  other  methods  have  failed.  Add  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  drop  by  drop,  till  a  slight  precipitate  u 
formed  which  will  not  dissolve  on  agitation.  Filter  it,  add  a 
few  filings  of  metallic  cadmium,  about  one  grain  to  each  ounce 
of  bath,  and  boil  for  about  live  minutes.  Allow  it  to 
cold, and  then  filter.   A  little  metallic  silver  will  be  i 


owing  to  the  reducing  power  of  tho  eat 
to  diminish  tho  strength  of  tho  bath  to  any  ■ 
Before  using,  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  must  be 


not 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

4tjr*  Soine  complaint*  having  twin  uuulc  by  our  aubserib, r»  a*  to  the  nntt- 

nivijn  nf  the  "I  t.i:.»ai        Nt.ws,"  the  publisher*  beg-  rr*|*etiUU>  I" 

notify  that  every  rare  I*  taken  on  thrir  part  to  Insure  punctual  anil  correct 
dhtpatch.  All  complaint*  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  I'uat  Office 
authorilU  ». 

A  ruoiiMiaAMIKR  ANtt  a  GrXTi.rMASr.  — We  folly  concur  In  vnur  opini-ms 
and  shall,  a*  far  as  we  are  able,  always  act  ill  accordance  with  them  ;  hut 
we  cannot  give  Insertion  to  your  letter. 

J.  W.,  ( 'itcauoi  uq. — Your  Utter  has  been  received  with 


ould  be  prepared  on  a  amall  scale,  but 
mil  be  i 


*V.  V**Ti£rit 


Wt  iM 

lie  glad  to  sw  you. 
J.  D.  J. — The  two  IxHliee  you  name 

the  requisite  material*  w ould  eo*t  more,  and  be  no  more  e«*y  to  get  thau 

the  reiuly  prepared  salt*.    A  print  ran  be  taken  from  a  negative  in  the 

prrMiire  frame  on  a  plate  prcpari-d  by  any  dry- 1 

for  a  few  seconds  to  daylight,  and  develop  as 
AboLrHi'x — Would  the  process  you  iluscribc 

ordinary  negative  process  of  printing* 
J,  W  At  Tt.K.  —  Your  suggestion  Is  very  good,  tint  yon  will  observe  that  It  was 

anticipated  by  a  corre*|Kindent  in  our  la«t  nuinbW. 
I't. kXO-C'oxvKx.— Send  a  private  address  and  we  will  communicate  with  vim 
(*.  11  1.  l'»e  1  ounce  hypo,  4  ounce*  water.  Instead  of  cyanide  of  potaaa'uu, 

for  the  fixing  bath;  and  If  tliil  due*  not  remedy  tile  htucish  fTcen  colour  u 

your  punitive*,  change  the  collodion.    2,  n>- the  I" 

numbers,  tinder  the  head  of 

varnish,  applied  warm. 
A.  O.  O.— There  wa»  rhlorine  present,  which  precipitatril  the  nitrate  of  silver 

Tlie  nlirnte  or  magnesia  pmrc**  hat  now  been  «n|wr»eded  by  otVrs  in 

which  the  surface  of  the  collodion  plate  U  used  dry,  and  thiu  not  liable  to 

contrai  l  diuL 

J,  II.  U. — We  prefer  a  dlstmire  of  ,1j  Inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  leases 

In  the  twin  Ion*  stereoscopic  camera ;  a*,  when  bisected  and  transposed.  ll»e 

pictures  will  be  a  couvenlout  distance  apart. 
II.  It.  Y. -Neutralise  it  with  a  few  drop*  of  curb  mate  or  soda;  Biter,  atkllhrr. 

make  faintly  aciil  with  acetic  acl.l. 
A  POOS  l*tr  -fflnflnTI  it  to  the  sun,  or  boil  with  cadmium.  *e..  as  reeinn- 

mi  tided  In  the  present  numhi-r. 
It.  MlTcitkLL.  —  1   The  two  position*  should  be  parallel.    2.  The  waved  pir-  r 

pmctw*  will  irirr  quite,  sufficient  miuuteni-s*  fur  ordinary  landscape  ph  t. 

trraphy.   3.  Stop  it  down  to  a  |  inch  aperture.    4.  Ye.;  I.ut  allow  kr  la. 

tin.  kites*  of  the  trLasa  when  focusiliq:.    &  and  Owe  caiiuol  answer. 
P.  K- Heielviil. 

II.  H.  I.— .Tliank*  for  the  enclosure.    We  are  sorry  we  cannot  lulp  >  m  wit: 

your  pro|ic»ci|  appllration  of  the  mlcronoope.    We  liave  had  tou  ltialtcd  *a 

experUin-e  lu  such  matters  to  lie  able  to  reei'inmend 
T.  T.  .Sitsaan.— If  your  former  letter  wa«  nicivtd.  It  wr.s  anawernl  Wed* 

not,  howevrr.  remember  the  »ubj«t.    If  you  will  repeat  the  quotious  lt*> 

shall  be  atlen'U'il  to. 
A.  C.  8. -The  fault  1*  In  the  <x>llo<!k>n.    Ii  your  bath  faintly  add?   If  ax, 

make  It  so  with  acetic  arid-    A  reversing*  mirror  would  do  a*  you  wl«h 
II.  T.  T.  — Ktlier  5,  alcohol  :i,  i»  the  pnijaarthai  we  prefer;  but  It  i*  rr»U> 

very  little  conscqui-in'e  what  the  quantity  of  alcohol  be  up  to  fths  o(  tin 

whole  quantity.    The  amount  of  cotton  also  may  Tory  very  iiniskVr.l.l!' 

without  much  Influence  on  the  result    Kaperliuent  for  youraelf,  auilu*  ti" 

proportion  which  b,  »t  suit*  your  mode  of  manipulali  au 
Gklatimk  I'ACSB.  — Kumi-roua  inquiries  havln-f  la-eii  made  re»pe,ting  this 

article,  we  think  it  would  1st!  advantaircoua  to  all  parties  If  some  ajvnl  Cu 

Its  supply  were  to  advertise  It  in  our  column*. 
T.  ('.  — Itec'elved. 

II  f.  Y'.  —  Ynq  will  find  nothing  .n  uoexl  a*  linen  Mind*. 
Ct-Atintt-Kltber  of  the  three  following  si*es  of  len«s  wlil  do  for  tail*; 

uiteter  and  J|  in.  tunu  ;  1  In  Jhuuncr  si -I 
and  6  In.  focus.    The  nnaltrst  iins  takes 
lite  quickest  piiln  e,  but  has  a  less  field  than  the  other*. 
Communication*  declined  with  thanks: — J,  A.  X. — Stcrtxi^raiiL— M.  7~  H  — 

rap*.—  T  T.  N.-ll  ••—Old  Hypo. — A  Pahtiler. 
The  Infonnation  required  by  the  following  cnrrespomlent*  I*  either  such  as »« 
are  unable  to  give,  er  it  I  in*  appeared  In  recent  nuiubers  of  the  "  l"itot> 
oiul-ui.  Naws:"    l\  ro.  -J.  n.  U— An  t>ld  ilwtngranher  t  sevj  above).  -  Hi 
(s»e  our  Note,  and  Ouerles)._C'.  A. — S.  M.  n.-K.  P. -Nero. 
Ebba-ic  *.— Pago  21 2,  line  2,.rt>rT  H.  Parnell  rrod  J.  H.  PaniWL 

Is  Trrit:— C.  A.  (Algeria)  J.  D.-lt.  t).  F.  i— A.  I*rartkal  ard  Har,l 

working  Amateur  II  S.  I.— O.  C— II.  lUmua  -  J.H.  Robinson.— T.IIvrritL 

On  account  of  the  immense  number  of  important  letters  we  rccttve.  we 
piumluc  unmeUuie  answers  to  queries  of  no 


•»•  Al!  editorial  c-mimunlcatinn*  should  !-><•  aiMn'ssctl  to  Mr.  CsooCKs 
of  Me*sr»  t'aanell.  Petter.  and  Oalpln.  I^ltelle  pVauvage  Yard  Prints 
for  the  Editor,  If  addreaaed  to  the  otlke,  ahottld  be  marked  "  prirata" 


hiiidscape  stereogram*;— {  in.  dl 
4)  In  fis  u*;  or  )|  In.  diameter 
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ON  THE  CAMETIA  OIISCURA. 

IIY    I'KOFKSSOR    PKTZV.U.,    OF  VIENNA.* 

Os  the.  2.1rd  of  July,  1857,  Professor  Pctzval  presented  his 
iww  object-glass  to  the  Academy  of  Vienun,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  communication  on  the  general  properties  of  the 
camera  ohscura,  which,  from  iU  elementary  nature,  w  well 
adapted  to  supply  photographers  with  much  accurate  and 
valuable  information.  A  somewhat  complete  abstract  of  this 
owimmnieation,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  large 
nmnber  of  readers. 

A  camera  obscura  may  be  defined  as  an  instrument  for 
obtaining,  at  ft  finite  distance,  an  image  of  any  number  of 
objects;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  definition,  numerous 
properties  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  desirable. 

We  may  reasonably  demand  that  the  image  sliall  be  well 
defined  or  sharp  ;  that  it  shall  also  be  well  illuminated,  so 
as  to  exhibit  proper  light  and  shade ;  further,  tliat  it  shall 
be  true  to  nature,  and  also  that  it  Bhall  lie  in  a  plane.  If 
possible,  too,  the  camera  should  simultaneously  furnish 
images  of  both  near  and  distant  objects, — should  possess  a 
large  field  of  view,  and  give  at  pleasure  either  large  or  small 
pictures.  Lastly,  the  instrument  must  have  a  convenient 
form,  ami  cost  as  little  as  possible. 

Most  of  these  desiderata  exist  in  an  arrangement  wherein 
the  optician's  art  is  unnecessary.  If  a  hereon  be  placed 
bchimi  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  carefully  darkened 
fxrni,  an  inverted  image  of  external  objects  is  at  once  ob- 
tained, which  piosscsses,  in  great  perfection,  many  of  tho 
desired  properties.  We  have  hero  absolute  faithfidness  in 
natore,  pictures  at  once  of  near  and  of  distant  objects,  a 
field  of  vision  as  near  to  as  we  please,  and  either  a 
plane  or  a  curved  image.  The  expense  of  such  an  apparatus 
»  small  enough,  and  its  convenience  indisputable ;  m  short, 
the  picture  obtained  fails  only  in  sharpness  and  illuminntion, 
but  it  most  be  admitted  that  these  defects  are  so  serious  as 
to  render  the  arrangement  next  to  worthless  for  most  pur- 
poses. Nevertheless,  for  many  reasons,  the  arrangement  in 
question  deserves  closer  examination ;  it  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  nature  presents,  and  of  what  art 
must  supply;  we  learn  from  it  also  how  often  natural  en- 
dowments are  sacrificed,  when  by  artificial  means,  we  seek 
to  enhance  the  nobler  properties  of  sharpness  and  illumina- 
tion ;  and  lastly,  we  may  here  study  the  nature  and  influence 
of  the  imperfections  inseparable  from  this,  the  natural 


Let  us  assume  that  the  external  object  is  so  distant,  that 
every  poiut  of  the  same  sends  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter  a 
cone  of  rays  so  acute  as  not  to  differ  essentially  from  a 
cylinder.  If  light  were  propagated  in  straight  lines,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  rays  of  every  such  cylinder  would  reach 
the  screen  in  full  possession  of  their  own  peculiar  colour  and 
intensity  of  light,  and  they  would  impart  both  these  qualities 
to  a  small  portion  of  that  screen,  nearly  circular  in  form, 
and  of  the  fame  size  as  the  hole.  Tho  several  coloured  spots 
thus  formed  would  group  themselves  so  as  to  constitute  an 
inverted  picture  of  the  object,  and  the  sharpness  of  this 
picture  would  be  capable  of  being  augmented  indefinitely 
oy  diminishing  the  ««o  of  the  hole. 

Light,  however,  instead  of  being  propagated  in  straight 
lines,  is  turned  aside  or  diffracted  on  passing  through  an 
aperture,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  far  different  phenotnena. 

•  Coadeutd  from  the  Phibmplttntt 
SdM/tttriehte  dtr  ilattum.  X» 
Vol.  xxrl.  |>.  83. 


The  external  object  being  a  luminous  point — a  star,  for  in- 
stance— its  image  is  not  only  always  greater  than  th:'  hole  ; 
but  on  diminishing  the  size  of  the  latter,  we  find  that,  as 
soon  as  a  certain  limit  has  Ixvn  reached,  the  image,  instead 
of  diminishing  accordingly,  actually  becomes  larger  and  less 
luminous.  On  closer  examination,  this  imago  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  ronud  luminous  spot,  surrounded  by  concentric 
rings,  alternately  light  and  dark.  The  central  spot  in  always 
found  to  possess  the  greatest  intensity  of  light,  tlies' ground- 
ing light  rings  being  in  general  so  faint  as  only  to  be  per- 
ceptible by  artificial  means. 

We  may  suppose  the  defect  in  sharpness  to  be  measured  by  tho 
diameter  of  the  above  circular  spot,  conceived  to  extend  up>  to 
tho  commencement  of  the  first  dark  ring.  We  learn  by  cal- 
culation that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  useless  to  diminish  the 
diameter  of  the  aperture  beyond  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  that, 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  the  image  of  a 
luminous  point  is  a  circular  spot  J^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  picture  we  should  obtain  under  these  circunjstnnees 
would  clearly  bear  no  magnifying  whatever,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  would  require  to  be  inspiecfed  at  a  distance  of  12 
feet,  at  least.  To  obtain  a  more  correct  estimate,  however, 
of  tho  sharpness  and  illumination  of  the  picture  in  the 
natural  camera,  let  us  compare  it  with  that  of  a  cam  en  t 
with  a  tolerably  good  object-glass  of  8  inches  aperture,  and 
'  1 1  inches  focal  length.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  tho 
I  picturo  furnished  by  such  a  camera  will  bear  magnifying 
at  least  ten  times ;  and,  consequently,  in  point  of  sharp- 
ness, is  180  times  superior  to  the  picture  in  the  natural 
camera.  With  respect  to  illumination,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  two  cameras  have  the  same  focal  length,  1 1  inches, 
and  consequently  furnish  equal-sized  images  of  all  external 
objects;  their  apertures,  however,  have  the  ratio  1  :  180; 
that  of  tho  first  being  j^th  of  an  inch,  wlulst  that  of  the 
second  is  3  inches. 

Now,  the  focal  length  being  constant,  the  illumination  of 
a  picture  increases  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  aper- 
ture, so  that,  with  respect  to  this  property,  the  camera  with 
is  82,400  times  superior  to  that  without  glass.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  however,  that  a  picturo  so  well  illuminated 
as  tho  one  here  used  as  a  term  of  comparison,  could  in  prac- 
tice be  scarcely  obtained. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  notice  in  tho  foregoing.  In  the 
first  place  we  see  how,  by  artificial  means,  that  is  to  nay, 
by  means  of  well  arranged  and  properly  curved  lenses,  it  is 
possible  to  increase  tlte  qualities  of  sharpness  and  illumina- 
tion in  an  instrument,— tho  first  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  180,  and 
the  second,  indeed,  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  .'12,400.  In  the  second 
place,  we  linve  become  acquainted  with  a  kind  of  aberration 
which  puts  a  limit  to  the  extreme  use  of  diapdiragms  befor  e 
camera  lenses.  To  illustrate  this  still  more,  let  us  suppose 
tliat,  in  order  to  improve  the  properties  of  the  picture,  we 
were  to  try  the  experiment  of  reducing,  by  an  interposed 
diaphragm,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  from  8  inches  to  J  an 
inch.  It  is  evident  from  calculation  that  we  should 
thereby  cause  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  to  be- 
come a  round  spot  nearly  T3V,ctH  of  »»  inc1'  in  diameter. 
Now,  in  fine  engravings,  &c.  we  often  meet  with  lines  whose 
breadth  is  even  less  than  si^th  of  nu  inch  ;  so  thnt  if  our 
blinded  lens  were  employed  to  eopjy  such  engravings,  these 
fine  lines  would  appear  still  finer  in  tho  picture,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  overlapping  of  the  nlterration  circles  of  the 
adjacent  luminous  points.  This  defect  would  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  aberrations  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  the 
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curvature  of  the  image,  &c,  bo  that  ultimately  the  fine 
black  lined  of  the  original  would  in  the  copy  Bo  either  un- 
distingui&hable,  or  at  most  mere  pale  shadows;  at  all  events, 
the  picture,  if  it  bore  examination  with  the  naked  eye, 
would  not  admit  of  magnifying. 

In  order  to  advance  step  by  step,  let  us  now  return  to  the 
natural  camera,  and  seek  to  improve  it  by  introducing  into 
the  hole  in  the  shutter  a  small,  simple,  and,  therefore,  un- 
achronmtic  lens  of  crown  glass  which,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison,  we  will  suppose  to  have  a  focal  length  of  1 1  inches. 
Let  us  examine  what  good  properties  are  lc*t  and  gained  by 
this  certainly  cheap  alteration. 

As  long  as  the  aperture  of  tho  lens  is  small  in  comparison 
with  its  focal  length,  we  may  safely  assume  that,  apart  from 
diffraction,  the  equally  refrangible  rays  in  any  incident 
cylinder  are  made  to  converge  to  a  point, — in  other  words, 
that,  on  placing  the  screen  properly,  the  image  of  a  point  in 
homogenous  light  is  itself  a  point.  This  condition  oi  placing 
the  screen  exactly  in  the  focus  of  tho  lens  at  once  constitutes 
an  inconvenieuce,  inseparable  from  tho  new  camera,  wliich 
did  not  exist  in  the  natural  one. 

There  are,  however,  graver  complications  to  notice.  Glass 
does  not  refract  all  rays  of  the  spectrum  alike  ;  each  differ- 
ently coloured  ray  lias  a  different  focus,  and  the  screen  can- 
not, of  course,  accommodate  all. 

By  similar  calculations  to  that  used  above,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  aperture  which  here  corresponds  to  tho 
sliarpest  image  is  about  ^th  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more  than 
seven  times  the  best  aperture  in  the  natural  camera.  Con- 
sequently the  illumination  of  image  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  1  :  50  nearly,  thougn  it  still  remains  inferior  to  the  ordi- 
nary camera  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  64*.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  sharpness  of  the  image  has  beeu  considerably 
improved.  In  the  natural  camera,  the  image  of  a  jioint  had 
a  mean  diameter  of  0  04  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  now  diminished 
to  0  005.  The  sharpness  of  the  image  is  ilow  eight  times 
greater  than  before,  and  in  this  respect  is  only  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  camera  iu  the  ratio  of  1  :  22$. 

These  not  very  important  improvements  in  sliarpness  and 
illumination  have  been  dearly  enough  purchased ;  for,  al- 
though the  general  faithfulness  to  nature  has  not  been 
essentially  impaired,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sharp 
images  has  been  Increased,  on  account  of  the  chemical 
and  optical  foci  being  now  separated  by  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  It  is  true  that  the  difficulty  here  alluded  to 
might  easily  be  overcome  if  the  linear  chromatic  aberration, 
and  with  it  the  distance  between  the  foci,  were  always 
the  same ;  for  then  it  would  suffice  to  place  the  plate  destined 
to  receive  the  |iicturo  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 
ground-glare  plate.  But  this  distance  varies  with  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  from  the  lens,  and  this  varying  space 
between  the  chemical  foci  constituting,  as  it  does,  so  serious 
a  defect,  inseparable  from  all  cameras  with  unachromatic 
lenses,  the  best  possible  achromatism  is  even  more  indis- 
pensable for  this  instrument  than  it  is  for  tho  telescope 
itsolf. 

The  above  formula  also  informs  us  of  another  disadvantage 
of  the  uew  camera  as  compared  with  the  natural  one.  In 
tho  latter,  the  fact  of  the  objects  being  at  different  distances 
was  of  no  importance  ;  in  the  former,  however,  the  images 
of  near  objects  are  more  distant  from  the  lens  than  are  those 
of  more  remote  objects;  and  since  the  plane  of  the  screen 
cannot  accommodate  all,  it  follows  that  if  some  images  are 
sharp,  others  cannot  be  so.  This  incotiveuieuce  compels  the 
photographer  to  have  recourse  to  many  expedient*  (such  as 
grouping  of  the  object*,  &c),  of  which  some  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel. 

Again,  the  shnrjjest  parts  of  the  picture  of  a  distant  plane 
object  no  longer  fall  in  a  plane,  but  on  a  spherical  surface 
whose  radius  is  16$  inches,  and  whoso  concavity  is 
turned  towards  the  lens.  In  consequence  of  this  unavoidable 
circumstance,  and  tho  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  pho- 
tographing on  curved  surfaces,  sharpness  must  be  sacrificed 
the  more  the  field  of  new  is 


Above  all  other  things,  however,  the  restoration  of  achro- 
matism is  the  most  important ;  for  the  chromatic  aberration 
disappearing  thereby,  aperture  and  consequently  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  aberration 
arising  from  diffraction  will  be  proportionally  diminished. 
As  is  well  known,  this  achromatism  is  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  crown  and  flint-glass  lenses ;  and  the  method 
which  has  long  been  employed  in  telescopes  not  only  leads 
to  achromatism,  but  also  diminishes  a  new  defect  known  as 
spherical  aberration. 

In  Daguerre's  time  these  telescopic  object-glasses,  trans- 
ferred to  the  camera,  were  in  general  use.  Iu  all  probability, 
too,  they  were  at  first  placed  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
convex  Bide  towards  the  object ;  but  experiment  must  soon 
have  shown  that  this  disposition  was  not  applicable.  For, 
destined  by  their  construction  to  give  very  sharp  but  very 
small  images,  spherical  aberration  is  destroyed  only  near  the 
axis  of  such  lenses ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the  field 
of  view  is  larger,  a  great  deterioration  of  sharpness  is  observed 
on  passing  from  the  centre  towards  the  edges  of  the  picture. 
This  deterioration  is  increased,  too,  by  the  fact,  that  the 
image,  instead  of  being  plane  as  required  by  the  camera, 
lies  on  a  curved  surface,  which  approaclies  in  form  to  that  of 
a  paraboloid  of  rotation,  whose  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
vertex  is  equal  to  |  of  the  focal  length. 

In  the  absence  of  calculations  founded  on  theory,  by 
means  of  which  the  sharpness  at  the  edges  of  the  image 
might  be  increased,  opticians  have  sought  to  improve  the 
telescopic  lens  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  camera,  by  diminishing 
its  superfluous  sharpness  at  the  centre,  or,  rather,  by 
rendering  the  contrast  between  the  centre  and  the  edges 
less  striking.  To  obtain  a  notion  of  how  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, let  the  object-lens  of  a  good  telescope  be  unscrewed, 
and  turned  so  as  to  present  its  plane  side  to  the  object.  By 
so  doing,  the  good  telescope. will  be  converted  into  a  very 
poor  instrument ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  even  a  tolerable 
image,  extreme  blinding  of  the  lens  must  be  resorted  to. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY.* 

Ix  the  present  collection,  the  show  of  landscape  photographs 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  diversified ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Bedford,  Fenton,  and  Morgan  are  among  the  foremost. 
Fenton  we  have  always  regarded  as  the  leading  Englwfa 
laml*capo  and  architectural  photographer;  now,  however, 
Bedford  seems  likely  to  take  the  lead.    In  the  productions  of 
the  former  we  sec  scarcely  any  progress,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  retrogression,  while  in  the  latter  gentleman's  pictures, 
as  wo  recently  remarked,  there  is  great  and  decided  improve- 
ment. In  Kenton's  series  there  are  some  perhaps  finer  than  ho 
has  over  executed  before,  but,  at  the  same  time,  wc  regret  to 
state  that  the  majority  of  his  landscapes  are  far  below 
the  average  merit  of  his  pieces.     Among  his  best  are 
"  Tintcrn  Abbey "  (46) ;  it  is  clearer  in  tone  than  the 
generality  of  his  pictures,  and  as  Bedford  has  happened 
to  execute  a  view  of  almost  the  same  place,  companion  U 
forced  upon  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  superiority 
of  Bedford's  treatment  of  the  subject.    '"  Raglan  Castle " 
(<r>4)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Fenton's  style,  but  it  wants 
vigour.     "  The  Central  Valley,  Cheddar  Cliffs  "  (Tm),  is 
perha]M,  one  of  his  finest.  In  it  there  are  nice  light  and  sluuk, 
and  clear  foreground.    The  photograph  u  On  the  Wye,  tk> 
Windcliiro  "  (62),  has  combined  in  it  many  of  the  defects 
jwrceptible  in  tlic  whole  series.    The  foreground  is  so  dark 
that  it  looks  almost  as  if  a  curtain  were  drawn  aero* 
the  picture,  while  the  background  is  beautifully  distinct  and 
clear ;  tho  transition  from  the  foreground  to  the  background 
is  so  abrupt  as  at  once  to  strike  and  offend  the  eye.  Many 
of  Bedfor  a's  views  are  similar  in  character  to  those  already 
noticed  in  the  collection  of  the  Architectural  Association,  u 
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looking  at  them  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  they 
arc  even  finer  than  those  which  we  hare  previously  referred 
to.  Wc  feel  that  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  artist's 
work ;  everything  he  does,  he  does  well.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  out  of  tho  large  number  of  subjects  he  has  sent  for 
exhibition,  to  take  one  picture  and  say  that  it  is  positively 
the  best  of  the  series ;  tho  work  is  done  in  such  an  equal 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  select  this  or  that  as 
the  finest.  The  new  views  which  he  has  executed  for  her 
Majesty,  wc  scarcely  like  so  well  as  the  first  series.  We 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  photographic  manipulation,  but  to  the 
views  themselves ;  for  this,  however,  Mr.  Bedford  is  not  rcspon- 
able,  inasmuch  as  the  selection  is  not  his,  but  that  of  her 
Majesty.  Next  in  order  comes  Morgan,  who  is  the  nearest 
competitor  that  Bedford  has.  Yet  now  distinctive  arc  tho 
<  tianicteristics  of  the  treatment  in  each  case  1  Both  arc  suc- 
cessful in  the  selection  of  artistic  sites,  in  the  beautiful  deli- 
cacy of  intricate  detail.  Still,  each  has  an  individuality  bo 
"inking,  that  the  most  careless  observer  would  at  once  detect 
the  difference.  Morgan's  views  are  numerous.  In  many 
points  they  are  much  like  some  that  he  has  previously  exhi- 
bited, but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  more  carefully  exe- 
cuted. In  his  river  scenery  he  is  moat  successful,  and  every 
one  of  his  pictures  must  be  interesting  to  the  artist.  "  On 
the  Froom,  Evening,"  is  a  beautiful  study.  The  shadows  of 
the  trees,  and  the  reflection  of  the  foliage  in  the  river,  are 
iv-jlly  charming. 

There  are  several  views  here  by  T.  Davies,  chiefly  wood- 
land scenery.  They  have  many  good  points  about  them,  but 
the  artist's  style  of  treatment,  and  really  excellent  mode  of 
printing,  are  hardly  adapted  to  his  selections ;  if  he  attempted 
architectural  views  ho  would  be  attended  with  great  success. 
Ratling's  small  views  are,  generally  speaking,  good,  though 
they  would  lose  nothing  by  having,  in  some  instances,  a  little 
more  half-tone.  The  artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  "  Farm 
Yard  "  (5)  is  far  below  that  which  is  shown  in  the  "  Four 
Views  in  France  "  (91).  Tho  "  Trees  "  and  "  Sweet  Chest- 
note  "  are  admirably  given.  As  a  specimen  of  architectural 
photography,  "  Pitt  Press,"  Cambridge,  is  interesting.  The 
views  by  Truefitt  Brothers  are  very  feeble  in  tone.  To 
the  Indian  Vic'ws  by  W.  Hamilton  Crape,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  award  such  a  high  meed  of  praise  as  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  in  some  quarters.  As  views  of  celebrated  places 
in  India  they  have  a  great  historic  interest,  but  in  executive 
•kiU  they  are  far  below  others  which  we  have  seen.  Crit- 
tenden's views  have  many  good  points  about  them,  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  too  intense  in  tone.  We  may 
just  mention  one,  "  The  Baptistry,  Canterbury  Cathedral " 
(97),  which  at  once  calls  to  mind  Bedford's  beautiful  photo- 

Saph  of  the  same.  The  French  views  by  the  late  Robert 
owlett  have  the  distinguishing  beauties  which  marked  his 
works.  The  present  series  of  views  of  buildings  are  more  hke 
copies  of  elaborate  ivory  carvings  than  anything  else.  Dixon 
Piper  has  some  good  landscapes,  although  they  are  not 
superior  to  what  we  have  seen  by  him  on  other  occasions. 
B.  B.  Turner  we  are  glad  to  see  continues  to  adhere  to  hi* 
"  Talbotype,"  and  gives  us  some  very  clever  and  interesting 
views,  which  make  us  regret  that  he  is  almost  the  only  adhe- 
rent of  this  beautiful  process.  Mr.  Melhuish  docs  not  appear 
to  have  done  much  for  the  present  exhibition ;  his  landsca]  ics, 
in  many  instances,  are  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  by 
him  before.  To  the  geologist,  Gutch's  photographs  must 
prove  of  the  greatest  interest. 

The  show  of  architectural  views  is  not  so  largo  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  no  doubt  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
an  exhibition  formed  exclusively  of  architectural  views  wiw 
about  to  be  formed,  would  influence  photographers,  aud 
cause  them  to  abstain  from  exhibiting  here  this  class  of  views. 
The  finest  view  in  this  way  is  one  of  Rome.  It  is  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  is  a  grand  and  striking  feature  in  the  room 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  immediately  over  a  panoramic 
view  of  Cairo,  by  Frith,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  two  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  patched,  uneven  tone  of  the 
Cairo  view.   Frith "b  viewB  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 


we  have  noticed  before.  Kenton's  interiors  are  fine,  with  a 
great  amount  of  soft,  clear  tone.  There  are  several  views  by 
Cade,  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  exhibition  already 
noticed.  In  sculpture  copying,  Fenton  still  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  ancient  department,  while,  in  copying  modern  works, 
Jeffrey  seems  to  be  the  best ;  witness  tho  copies  from 
Woolner's  bust  of  Tennyson  (167).  Picture  copying,  apart 
from  the  Raffaelle  Cartoons,  is  not  strongly  represented  here. 
Bingham's  copies,  from  Paul  Delaroche's  drawings,  are 
among  the  leading  attractions.  There  are  two  beautiful 
copies  by  Howlett.  The  four  copies  of  engravings  contained 
in  frame  198,  by  William  Best,  are  about  the  nicest  and  most 
successful  we  have  ever  seen ;  the  black  tone  in  them  is  much 
better  adapted  to  copies  of  engraving,  than  the  brown  one 
which  is  seen  in  Fenton 's  copies.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
tho  beautiful  little  views  by  Maxwell  Lyte.  The  combinati  on 
of  atmospheric  effect,  the  beauty  of  his  clouds,  and  the 
detail  of  the  landscape,  cause  us  to  suspect  that  they  are 
compositions,  rather  than  actual  views  from  nature.  Roes 
and  Thompson  still  continue  to  prepare  botanic  studies  for 
artistic  foregrounds,  though  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

What  could  have  induced  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Raven  to 
exhibit  his  two  views,  "  Pierrefitte"  (86),  and  44  View  near 
Lux"  (57),  we  cannot  conceive:  there  is  not  the  slightest 
pretence  to  anything  like  detail  in  them ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
pure  and  simple  blacks  and  whites.  R.  Ramsden  has  some 
interesting  little  landscapes,  remarkable  for  clear  printing, 
as  44  Tho  Vale  of  St.  John,  Cumberland"  (184),  which  is 
rather  vigorous  in  tono.  Dr.  Iloldcn,  we  regret  to  find,  only 
exhibits  a  few  very  small  views  of  Durham. 

Many  well-known  photographers  are  unrepresented,  such 
as  Lake  Price,  W.  M.  Grimsby,  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  and 
others.  We  are  sorry  for  this.  In  looking  at  the  beautiful 
little  picture  of  "Tho  River  at  Penllergau"  (288),  we 
thought  we  had  fallen  upon  one  of  Mr.  Llewellyn's  choice 
views,  but  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  informed  us  that  it 
was  the  work  of  James  Knight.  Sedgeneld's  stereoscopic 
views,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  length,  are  here  side  by 
side  with 44  The  Stereographic  Views  in  Brittany,"  by  Henry 
Taylor  and  Lovell  Reevo ;  the  latter  have,  indeed,  i 
them  the  best  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

(To  be  eontinmed.) 


OF  THE  CHEMICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON 
CERTAIN  BODIES* 

BY    M.    E.  CHEVREUL. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  if  the  oxygen  receives  from  tho  light 
an  analogous  modification  to  that  attributed  to  it  in  the  con- 
dition oi  ozonised  oxygen;  or  if  the  light  acts  simultaneously 
on  the  oxygen  and  the  substances  in  contact  with  it.  The  first 
supposition  would  be  demonstrated,  if  oxygen,  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  light,  and  placed  afterwards  in  obscurity  in 
contact  with  coloured  substances,  decolored  them.  In  the 
contrary  case,  the  effect  would  be  due  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  light,  oxygen,  and  sometimes  humidity,  with- 
out its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  ozonued  oxygen  ; 
this  is  the  opinion  that  M.  Cloez  supports. 


The  facts  contained  in  M.  Nifepcc's  last  paper  ar 
portont,  not  merely  from  their  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions attaching  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  phenomena 
produced  by  tho  sole  or  assisting  action  of  light,  but  like- 
wise, and  this  is  their  especial  novelty,  in  that  they  concern 
its  immediate  action,  its  dyna/nic  power. 

The  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  an  insolatod  body, 
such  as  a  cylinder  of  white  pasteboard,  acta  in  darkness  on 
bodies  at  a  distance  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  light 
emanating  directly  from  the  sun,  is  of  primary  importance ; 
and  M.  Niepce  has  proved  that  the  insolatod  pasteboard, 
preserved  in  darkness  in  a  tinned-iron  cylinder,  retained  its 
activity  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

This  discovery  leads  to  the  question  if— in  the  remarkable 
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experiment  in  which  M.  Nicpcc  placed  ou  the  edge  of  a 
bruken  porcelain  plate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  which  he  afterwards  insolatcd,  and 
wliich,  after  insolation,  he  carried  into  the  dark  room,  and 
washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  pave  rise  to  a  violet  chloride  of  silver — it  is 
the  lusolated  porcelain,  dry  or  humid,  which  is  the  primary- 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  if  the  insolation  bears  on  the 
nitrate  or  the  chloride,  or  on  both  of  these  two  bodies  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  In  the  event  of  the  first  supposition  beiug 
the  case,  the  insolation  of  the  dry  or  humid  plate,  without 
nitrate  or  without  chloride,  would  suffice  for  the  colouring 
of  the  chloride  produced  in  the  vacuum. 

The  observation  of  the  nitrates  of  uranium  and  copper,  the 
solutions  of  which  leave  nn  almost  colourlewj  trace  on  paper 
while  it  remains  in  the  dark,  but  which  become  of  a  brown 
colour  in  the  light,  and  which  part  with  this  colour  on 
being  restored  to  ol.tcurity,  and  tliat  u  great  many  times, 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  phenomenon. 

To  M.  jSiepcc  is  owing  the  discovery  of  a  great  number 
of  bodies  which  are  susccpt  idle  of  acquiring  hy  insolation  the 
activity  proper  to  the  light. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  a  distinction  may  not  be  made 
between  :— 

1.  An  activity  proper  to  a  fixed  inorganic  body  wliich 
experienced  no  chemical  uctiou  duriug  the  time  that  it  pre- 
served its  activity  in  obscurity:  such  would  lie  porcelain 
aleoluU'ly  deprived  of  organic  matter,  which  should  become 
active,  dry  or  humid,  under  the  sole  influence  of  the  sun, 
and  which  would  manifest  its  activity  at  a  distance  and  on 
contact  in  obscurity. 

2.  An  activity  being  the  result  of  a  slow  chemical  action, 
that  would  be  determined  by  light  in  insolatcd  bodies, 
whether  tliat,  these  bodies  ljeing  compound,  the  action  was 
exercised  on  their  actual  elements,  or  whether  these  bodies 
underwent  this  action  with  the  concurrence  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  might  be  plunged. 

Finally,  the  ol^rvations  by  which  M.  Niepee  lias  shown 
that  an  action  which  is  commenced  uulIlt  the  influence  of 
light  is  continued  in  obscurity  are  very  interesting,  by  the 
connection  which  they  liave  with  two  observations  made 
previously  on  living  plants. 

The  date  of  the  first  of  these  observations  goes  back  as  far  as 
1810;  I  made  it  with  II .  Hirbel,  when  we  repeated  I Inle's  exjie- 
riments  on  the  ascension  of  the  sap  in  a  branch  of  the  vine.  1 
summed  it  up  in  these  words  in  l\m  Journal  iks  Saiant.«otlK2-2: 

M  Once  that  external  causes  have  determined  the  move- 
ment of  the  juices  in  the  trees,  these  juiced,  notwithstanding 
a  decrcaae  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  continue  to 
move  during  a  certain  time,  after  which,  if  external  circum- 
stances continue  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  their  movement 
diminishes  until  au  epoch  when,  external  causes  again  In- 
coming favourable,  they  are  acted  upon  anew." 

The  second  belongs  to  Mil.  Clot  z  and  (Jratiolet;  they 
observed  that  aquatic  plants  which  did  uot  begin  to  give  off 
oxygen  till  the  temperature  was  at  %>'J°,  plunged  in  aerated 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
continued  to  give  it  off  at  a  temperature  which  had  gradually 
sunk  to  50". 

ljixt  year,  on  my  proposition,  the  Academy  willingly 
agreed  to  refer  the  labours  of  M.  Kii-pnu  do  St.  Victor  to 
the  future  commission,  which  will  1  ••  apiKiintcd  to  decree 
the  i»rize  founded  by  the  late  M.  Uordin.  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  propose,  that  the  new  researches  of  il.  KUpoo 
may  be  referred  to  the  same  commission. 

The  proposition  was  adopted. 


rilOTOGKAl'IIY  IN  ALGERIA.— No.  IV. 
Mv  i>EAit  Sin, — I  sup]>use  you  have  almost  forgotten  my 
exigence,  it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  to  you  :  but  the  fact  is 
that,  unless  1  were  to  t'o  iuto  general  subjects,  which  would 
be  out  of  j »Uice  in  the  columns  of  the  "  PiiuTOGltAPHlO 
Nr.  wis"  I  have  very  little  to  write  to  you  about. 


Before  leaving  Algiers  I  made  a  purchase  of  the  wagon 
I  bad  borrowed  on  an  occasiou  which  I  have  already  described, 
thinking  it  would  be  useful  to  me  for  a  similar  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  convey  uiy  baggage  and  apparatus  to  llameds 
duuar.  I  was  delighted  when  the  m.rning  came  for  us  to 
start.  Ever  since  I  read,  wheu  a  boy,  the  delightful  jour- 
neyingB  cf  JIrs.  Jarley,  in  "  Humphrey's  Clock,"  ]  liave  hid 
a  longing  for  vagabondising  in  a  similar  manner,  and  hence 
I  was  delighted  when  the  opptjrtun;ty  came  of  graiifjiug 
that  desire ;  besides,  it  really  is  a  capital  niode  of  loeoinoLtn 
for  a  photographer  in  s  country  where  roods  are  scarce,  and 
railways  have  no  present  existence :  moreover,  it  in  almost 
indispensable  in  a  country  where  one  might  travel  forty- 
eight  i.ours  without  meeting  with  an  oppjrtunity  of  renew- 
ing the  supply  of  water — a  matter  of  some  importance  to  a 
photographer  who  likes  no  process  so  well  as  the  wet  collodion. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good  results  may  uot  be  obtained  by 
the  dry  collodion  procss,  for  1  have  been  trying  both  Norri*' 
process  and  Fotbcrgili's.  Of  thesj  two,  I  rather  prefer  the 
latter,  but  both  have  given  me  some  annoyance  at  different 
times ;  so  that,  as  long  us  I  can  make  it  possible  to  employ 
wet  collodion,  I  shall  do  so.  Before  starling,  therefore,  U 
was  essential  I  should  have  with  me  the  means  of  carrying 
a  good  supply  of  Mater  in  case  of  necessity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  1  had  not  space  for  any  bulky  vessels.  Ita 
means  I  adopted  were  as  follows:— I  got  several  yards  of 
canvas,  which  1  stretched  by  fastening  n  rope  to  each  corn,r 
and  | Kiting  them  through  staples  in  the  v>  all  in  a  corner  of 
the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  1  then  boiled  some  linseed  oil, 
into  which  I  bail  put  a  certain  quantity  of  resin,  and  after- 
wards laid  a  coating  of  it  on  the  canvas  with  a  brush,  which 
I  then  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  I  repeated  this  process  thrcv 
times,  after  which  it  was  completely  waterproof,  as  1  ascer- 
tained by  loosening  the  ropes  at  one  end  and  letting  the 
canvas  hang  down,  so  as  to  hold  seven  or  eight  gallons  of 
water,  which  1  poured  on  it.  The  next  thing  was  to  convert 
this  canvas  into  bags,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  then;  suit- 
able for  my  purpose.  First  of  all  it  was  advisable,  though  not 
absolutely  essential,  that  1  should  be  able  to  regulate  tie 
flow  of  water  from  the  bog ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  tbi* 
would  be  bust  accomplished  by  inserting  a  rough  tap,  in*lf 
of  wood,  iu  its  mouth.  After  inquiring  at  a  good  many 
shops,  I  found  something  of  the  kind  I  wanted,  ami  which  I 
think  is  called  iu  Euglaud  "  a  spigot  and  faucet."  I  next 
cut  the  largest  circle  possible  out  of  the  canvas,  gathered  toe 
edges  up  round  the  tap,  and  tied  it  round  very  firmly  fit* 
waxed  string,  and  the  bag  was  complete;  I  could  pour  tb- 
water  into  the  bag  through  the  tap.  In  this  way  I  nwlr 
four  of  these  Iwgs,  all  of  which,  by  a  simple  arrangement  of 
pieces  of  rojie  in  the  way  in  which  couutrypeoplc  are  m  I  In- 
habit of  supplying  the  loss  of  a  handle  to  their  pitchers, 
could  be  slung  from  different  parts  of  the  wagon,  and  thus 
occupied  no  spice  in  the  interior;  they  had,  too,  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  available  for  siinging  over  a  home's 
back  when  occasiou  required.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  this  subject,  because  1  think  a  contrivance  of  this  kind 
might  be  useful  to  a  good  many  of  your  readers  who  may 
practise  out-door  photography. 

Our  party  consisted  of  mysel ',  Homed,  an  Arab  drive.*, 
and  tvio  others,  with  a  couple  of  saddle -horses,  Hy  *agun 
was  well  filled,  considering  that  I  intended  to  use  it  u  « 
dark  room  when  opportunity  offered— for  Hani^l  had  bougl.: 
a  quantity  of  rice,  besides  a  lot  of  other  things,  for  m 
domestic  consumption.  The  first  day  we  made  a  good  dis- 
tance, and  at  night  halted  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
1  lamed'*,  who  received  us  hospitably  enough  ;  but  1  should 
have  made  but  a  very  jwor  meal  if  I  had  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  put  n  few  loaves  I  had  bought  nt  a  French 
(taker's,  before,  leaving  Algiers,  into  the  wagon,  together  with 
some  tea  and  coffee.  It  was  not  that  there  was  de'ieiency  ia 
the  quantity  of  food,  but  it  was  the  manner  in  which  it  wa* 
devoured  that  disgusted  me.  Jist  fancy  somo  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  us  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  ground  |  in  the  miurt 
of  us  there  is  an  enormous  tub  of  rice,  which  I  beheTC  to 
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have  been  boiled  with  the  sheep  whose  carcase  is  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  tlio  whole  then  turned  out  of  the  cauldron 
together.  Out  of  oomnlimcnt,  I  suppose,  to  my  character 
of  guest  and  foreigner,  I  had  been  furnished  with  a  woo  len 
spoon,  but  none  of  the  others  present  possessed  such  a  super- 
fluous implement,  uor  did  they  appear  to  desire  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  got  along  wonderfully  by  plunging  each 
his  hand  into  the  tub  and  withdrawing  it  filled  with  rice, 
varying  the  operation  at  intervals  by  tearing  off  a  piece  of 
meat.  I  am  uot  orer  nice  in  tuch  matters,  usually  content- 
ing myself  with  "  doing  at  Belong  as  Bolong  does,"  but  I 
certainly  did  feel  rather  sick  at  the  thought  of  going  into 
the  tub  myself.  My  host  saw  that  I  did  not  seem  sufficiently 
sharp  in  securing  my  portion ;  so  he  took  my  spoon,  and. 
stirring  up  a  portion  of  the  rice  with  a  due  proportion  of 
the  liquid,  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  I  navo  seen 
little  boys  manufacture  dirt  pies  at  home,  he  ladled  it  into  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  handed  it  to  me,  with  a  piece  of  meat 
which  he  had  torn  off  with  his  fingers.  I  looked  at  the  mess, 
and  didn't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  eating  it ;  but  the  reflection 
that  he  would  be  offended  if  1  did  uot  eat  it,  gave  me 
courage  to  attempt  it — and  then  I  was  so  very  hungry — that 
I  made  a  determined  effort,  and  succeeded  in  swallowing 
what  be  ha/1  given  me,  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to 
take  any  more.  It  was  not  ba  1,  this  Kouskousoo ;  and  now 
that  I  have  got  a  little  used  to  it,  I  like  it  very  much— 
though  the  difficulty  of  making  oneself  like  it  is  not  over- 
come after  the  first  step,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  St.  Denis, 
who  walked  a  league  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 

After  every  man  hod  satisfied  liiinself,  the  remains  were 
carried  into  the  women's  apartments.  I  hope  there  were 
not  many  of  them,  for  if  there  were,  they  must  have  made 
a  very  scanty  meal;  and  as  for  the  dogs — of  which  there  | 
were  about  a  dozen  apparently  lialf-starved  savage  animals 
—they  must  have  come  badly  off.  All  the  time  we  were 
?,  they  hod  been  yelling,  barking,  and  fighting,  as  they 
led  with  hungry  looks  round  the  circle ;  and  more  than 
( an  Arab  Iwd  been  ordered  by  his  master  to  quiet  them ; 
hut  the  method  lie  employed  to  accomplish  this  only  made 
them  howl  the  louder,  for  he  struck  them  savagely  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  it  would  be  using  too  mild  a  term  to 
call  a  bludgeon. 

As  soon  as  the  remains  of  the  dinner  had  been  cleared 
away — and  this  business  was  very  soon  performed — I  made 
an  excuse  to  go  and  look  after  the  wagon,  which  liad  been 
drawn  up  near  the  door,  and  finished  my  supper  ou  one  of 
the  loaves,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Jack  Ilorner.  When  I  had  had  enough  of  this,  I  took  a 
'  of  coffee  from  my  store,  and  begged  that  it  might  be 
:  into  a  liquid  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  at  the 
lame  time  I  handed  my  tobacco-pouch  to  a  tow  of  the  guests 
who  appeared  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  and  serious 
smoking  was  at  once  commenced.  I  am  not  going  to  sing 
the  praises  of  tobacco,  which  would  perhaps  be  a  little  out 
of  place  in  a  photographic  publication,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
u»«sl  in  any  photographic  manipulations  with  which  1  am 
acquainted  (though  it  may  be  said  to  possess,  to  a  certain 
extent,  photographic  qualities;  for  instance,  it  is  powerfully 
acted  upon  by  the  solar  rays  wlicu  they  are  concentrated 
with  a  lens,  and  under  their  influence  changes  its  colour  and 
condition) ;  yet,  I  am  sure,  tlial  tlio  most  rabid  opponent  to 
the  use  of  the  noxious  weed— oven  the  distinguished  author 


of  the  "Counterblast"  himself— would  take  to  smoking  if 
he  lived  among  the  Arab*.  The  night  was  so  warm  ami 
pleasant,  that  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  ground  out  of 
doors;  and,  except  when  I  excliangod  a  few  words  with 
Haimnj  from  time  to  time,  the  most  profound  silence  reigned 
for  nearly  two  hours.  I  began  to  think  of  retiring  to  my 
wagon  for  the  night,  when  suddenly,  without  any  warning, 
an  old  Arab  began  a  narrative  about  a  young  woman  who 
was  very  beautiful,  awl  very  proud  of  her  beauty.  One 
day  sho  weut  into  the  wood  near  her  father's  hut  to  pick  up 
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and  was  just  about  to  return  homo  with  a  bundle  wheu 
sv  a  lion,  who  was  regarding  her  very  attentively. 


all  the  world  over,  and  her  first  act 
therefore  was  to  scream.  The  noble  animal  seemed  grieved 
by  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his  intentions 
which  this  act  indicated.  He  looked  at  her  appeal ingly ; 
and  there  was  such  an  expression  of  admiration  in  his 
leonine  face,  that  she  could  not  liclp  seeing  it  in  spite  of  her 
fears.  She  took  up  her  sticks  (a  more  vulgar  historian  would 
perhaps  liave  said  that  she  "  cut  her  stick ")  and  walked, 
though  with  a  good  deal  of  fear  and  trembling,  to  her 
father's  hut,  the  lion  accompanying  her  all  the  way,  and 
beliaving  like  a  gentleman.  Some  days  elapsed  before  sho 
had  the  courage  to  go  again ;  when  she  did,  she  found  her 
new  friend  had  not  forgotten  her :  but  tliis  time  she  was 
not  much  frightened ;  she  saw  tliat  he  was  in  lovo  with  her, 
and,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  woman  in  such  a  caw, 
sho  sought  to  convert  him  iuto  an  oes.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  follow  the  Arab  in  all  the  circumlocutions  of  his 
tale,  showing  how  bLc  accomplished  this  praiseworthy  object, 
but  I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  tlniouemetit.  One  day,  with  a 
vain  desire  to  test  the  strength  of  his  affection,  she  pretended 
to  take  offence,  and  chopped  his  head  open  with  a  hatchet. 
The  poor  beast  bore  this  suffering  and  indignity  with  tlw 
meekness  which  characterises  lovers  of  the  -  Meddle  "  kind, 
and  staggered  away  with  a  resignation  which  would  have 
welted  any  heart  but  tliat  of  a  woman  too  vain  to  think  of 
anything  except  her  beauty.  She  had  not  seen  the  lion  for 
soma  iluys,  and  begau  to  think  that  the  chop  liad  been  too 
much  for  him  to  digest,  when,  as  she  was  walking  thought- 
fully along,  she  saw  him  approaching.  This  time  his 
countenance  was  changed ;  ana,  instead  of  the  mute  lover, 
it  was  the  angry  avenger  who  thus  addressed  her : — 
"Ayeshu,  I  have  hived  you  long.  I  have  borne  with 
patience  the  contutnelv  you  liavc  heaped  upon  uie.  When 
you  struck  me,  I  did  not  resent  it— and  why  was  this? 
Because  I  loved  you,  Aycshtt.  But  what  was  tliat  which  I 
heard  you  say  this  morning  in  your  father's  hut?  that  I 

was  an  ugly  brute,  an  unclean  feeder,  dirty  

I  forgave  the  pain  you  inflicted  on  my  body,  but  I  cannot 
forgive  the  pain  you  have  inflicted  on  my  pride."  So  saying, 
he  took  her  in  his  mouth,  and  disappeared  with  her  in  tho 
wood,  and  she  was  never  more  seen  of  mortal  man. 

ilouAi.. — It  is  easier  to  pardon  personal  injuries  of  any 
description  than  to  forgive  an  offence  against  our  self-love. 

C.  A. 


OX  AMMONIACAL  COLLODION. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCIIOI**. 

The  new  preparation  of  collodion  (which  was  published  in 
vol.  i.  p.  1 IG  of  the  "  riiOTouitAruic  Xuws")  can  be  so 
well  appropriated  to  dry  processes,  that  1  tried  to  render  it 
as  perfect  as  passible — indeed,  employed  with  uniodised  pre- 
servative, or  with  iodised  gelatine  and  albumen,  as  well  as 
without  any  kind  of  preservative,  tliat  collodion  has  often 
given  as  good  results  in  the  numerous  experiments  I  have 
made.  There  lias  never  been  any  raising  or  any  blistering. 
However,  it  will  be  found  that  is  not  durable,  for  it  docs  not 
keep  in  good  condition  more  than  a  week  or  two — the  am- 
monia dix-oniposing  the  pyroxyline  so  powerfully,  tliat  tho 
film  becomes  without  cou&isteucy,  and  very  ojiaqne.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  neutralise  the  action  of  the  alkali  in 
onh-r  that  the  collodion  may  keep  as  long  as  any  other.  Acetic, 
hydiiodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids  answer  that  purpose 
very  well,  and  do  not  change  the  properties  that  render  this 
collodion  so  good  for  dry  processes;  but  what  is  equally 
important  is,  tliat  whether  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  cadmium 
(or  any  metallic  base,  iron  excepted)  are  employed  in  its 
preparation,  it  doos  not  thicken  as  collodion  prepared  with 
those  iodides  according  to  the  ordinary  formula,  thus 
removing  the  ouly  objection  to  the  use  of  metallic  iodides 
and  bromides  in  negative  or  positive  collodions  for  wet  or  dry 
operations.  It  even  seems  tliat  tho  very  porous  and  divided 
state  of  tho  film  is  more  propitious  to  tho  sensitiveness  of 
the  preparations,  and  determines  n  greater  intensity  of  the 
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negative.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  the  ammonia 
rendering  the  collodion  very  fluid,  almost  every  soluble 
pyroxyline  can  be  employed  to  prepare  it. 

The  improvement*  made  in  the  collodion  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — To  prepare  the  plain  collodion  by  adding  a  few 
minims  of  liquor  ammonias,  which  is  left  to  set  four  or  five 
hours ;  then— 1.  To  neutralise  with  acetic  acid  if  the  collo- 
dion is  not  to  be  iodised,  but  merely  serve  as  a  support  to 
gelatine  or  albumen,  as  in  the  processes  of  MM.  (laumd, 
Bayard,  and  Crookes.  2.  If  the  collodion  is  to  be  iodised, 
to  neutralise  witii  hydriodic  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  to  add 
some  carbonate,  and  filter,  after  having  sliaken  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  The  modified  formula  for  dry  collodion,  which 
may  be  used  with  or  without  un  iodised  preservative,  is — 

litlirr,  tip.  gr.  0-72    6  fluid  drachm*. 

Alcohol,  «n.  gr.  0-809    2  „ 

Pyroxyline  (cither)    G  grain*. 

Liquor  nmiiHn.u>    2  mluitnj. 

Uromhydric  si-id    t  to  6  minims. 

Iodide  of  zinc    i  grains. 

Uroinide  of  cadmium  ...      ...         1  ,, 

The  sil  ver  bath  and  developer  as  in  my  former  communication. 


"VOL  A  LA  FUOTOttllAl'HIE." 

The  competition  among  individuals  caUing  themselves  pho- 
tographers, in  Paris,  is  so  great  that  portraits  are  taken  at 
20  sous  and  even  at  1 5  sous  each.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  number  of  portraits  taken  is  so  great  tliat  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  so-called  photographers  to  call  at 
people's  houses  and  offer  their  services ;  and  recently  some  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  get  their  living  by  preying  upon  others, 
have  adopted  this  contrivance  for  getting  admission  into 
houses  from  which  they  generally  contrived  to  carry  away 
something  they  did  not  bring  with  them.  The  modus  ope. 
randi  is  thus  described  by  a  witness  against  two  of  these 
persons,  Rousin  and  Chambard.  ,l  I  was  sitting  in  my  room 
when  the  prisoners  came  in  and  offered  to  take  my  portrait 
cheap,  and  one  of  them  pulled  oat  some  specimens  and 
showed  me.  I  told  them  I  was  not  in  the  humour,  upon 
which  they  apologised  and  left  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  left 
my  room  wheu  I  missed  my  watch,  and  ran  after  them  and 
demanded  it.  As  they  refused  to  give  it  up,  I  called 
out  thieve*,  upon  which  one  of  tliL-m  bold  nte  by  the  arm 
while  the  other  ran  back  and  tlirew  it  on  the  bed ;  and  when 
the  policeman  arrived,  naturally  enough,  they  denied  having 
the  watch." 

Fortunately  for  Chambard  ho  had  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman  calling  himself  a  member  of  a  provincial  academy, 
who,  after  asserting  that  Chambard  was  as  incapable  of  com- 
mitting the  offence  as  he  was  himself,  concluded  his  letter  by 
"lying— "And  this  is  the  poor,  the  honest  man,  that  the 
preeipitata  and  nwh  deposition  of  a  woman  ....  has 
caused  to  bo  placed  under  lock  and  key,  a  prey  to  the  rigoure 
of  colli,  to  the  privations  of  hunger,  aud  the  tortures  of  a 
wounded  spirit."  This  appeal  on  his  behalf  had  the  effect 
of  saving  him  from  present  condemnation ;  while  his  accom- 
plice received  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment. 

t fssons  on  Colouring  $ botograp^s. 

COLOURING  POSITIVES  ON  O LABS—  (continued) 

AUtlxulrine  Photographs.— The  same  material  is  used  for 
flouring  these  as  for  ordinary  glass  positives,  with  some 
slight  modification,  however,  of  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
It  is  better  to  varnish  the  picture  before  colouring,  for  more 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  peculiar  sur- 
face, it  is  generally  easy  to  secure  sufficient  intensity  of 
colour  by  one  application.  A  more  important  reason  still 
for  varnishing  first,  arises  out  of  the  powdery  nature  of  the 


lights  in  these  pictures,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  • 
them  without  scratching  or  abrading  the  surface  by  i 
every  movement  of  the  brush.  Varnishing  with  a  proper 
varnish  renders  this  surface  tough  and  hard,  without  in  any 
degree  diminishing  the  purity  of  the  whites,  whilst  it  gives 
depth  and  transparency  to  the  shadows,  and  renders  the 
surface  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  had  for  receiving  dry 
colours.  The  same  method  of  colouring,  already  described, 
will  then  be  pursued,  with  additional  care,  however,  in 
applying  the  tints  of  the  necessary  depth  in  the  first  colouring. 
From  the  delicacy  of  these  pictures,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  pure  tints  be  used,  as  bad  colours  or  careless 
manipulation  become  glaringly  apparent;  while  on  the  other 
liand,  with  care  and  skill,  the  very  finest  and  most  artistic 
results  may  be  produced.  After  colouring  the  picture  through- 
out, itadditional  brilliancy  or  intensity  be  desired,  the  picture 
may  be  varnished  again  without  in  any  appreciable  degree 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  tints  already  applied ;  the 
picture  may  then  be  recoloured  throughout.  These  pictures 
should  always  be  backed  with  dark  velvet, — maroon  is  best, 
— instead  of  black  varnish. 

Finishing  the  picture. — We  have  now  conducted  the  reader 
through  all  the  steps  of  colouring  positives  on  glass.  A 
few  finishing  touches  will  generally  be  required  to  complete 
the  picture.  After  colouring  the  draperies  and  background, 
once  more  return  to  the  face,  the  colouring  of  which  will 
generally  appear  somewhat  modified  by  the  effect  of  the 
surrounding  tints.  Re-touch  such  portions  of  the  iace,  hair, 
or  draperies,  as  may  seem  to  require  additional  intensity, 
and  soften,  with  a  clean,  soft  pencil,  such  points  as  appear 
too  glariug. 

The  colouring  completed,  take  a  clean  pencil  with  a  fine 
point  to  remove  such  portions  of  colour  as  may  accidentally 
nave  touched  and  adhered  to  parts  not  intended  to  be 
coloured.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  doing  this,  as  there  is 
danger  of  rubbing  the  colour  in,  and  causing  a  smudgy 
mark,  instead  of  removing  it.  The  pencil  should  be  applied 
very  lightly,  and  may  sometimes  be  slightly  moist,  or,  what 
is  better,  slightly  greasy  from  touching  the  skin,  so  that 
tho  colour  will  readily  adhere  to  it  and  leave  the  plate.  This 
completes  the  work. 

M ottnting,  $-c. — A  few  words  regarding  the  fitting,  mount- 
ing, &c,  of  coloured  pictures,  may  not  be  altogether  inoppor- 
tune here.^  No  entourage  so  completely  harmonises  with  a 
coloured  picture  as  a  gilt  mat  or  spandril ;  and  in  respect  of 
glass  pictures  generally,  as  they  are  more  suitable  for  cases 
than  for  any  other  kind  of  fitting,  they  are  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  the  gilt  mat.  We  regard  them  as  most  sailed 
for  cases  for  this  reason :  they  are  distinguished  by  delicacy 
rather  than  by  vigour  or  breadth,  and  their  beauties  arc  best 
seen  by  close  inspection.  With  the  exception  of  the  alabas- 
trine photographs,  very  few  glass  positives  have  sufficient 
vigour  to  serve  any  purpose  in  ornamenting  tlic  wall  of  a 
room.  Where  they  are  intended  for  such  purpose,  however, 
it  is  important  that  they  should  be  suitably  mounted.  No- 
thing can  be  worse  tluui  the  passe-partouts  usually  sold  for 
the  purpose,  which  are  generally  either  black  or  white.  The 
whites  of  an  ordinary  glass  picture  will  rarely  bear  proximity 
with  the  intense  white  of  the  pasfo-pirtout  without  being 
"  killed,"  as  it  is  technically  termed.  The  contact  with  black 
is  scarcely  better,  as  it  has  the  effect  of  unpoverishing  all  the 
shadows.  A  light  neutral  tint  would  answer  tho  purpose 
much  better,  and  a  gilt  mount  best  of  all.  Wo  have  seen 
some  English  passe-partouts,  with  broad  margin,  made  of  the 
common  sand  gold-paper,  which  answer  the  purpose  admi- 
rably well.  Being  made  into  passe-partouts,  ana  thus  pro- 
tected by  the  glass  and  sealed  edge,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
bronze  powder,  with  which  they  are  coated,  discolouring. 
For  those  to  which  we  refer  an  absurdly  high  price  was 
charged  ;  but  there  are,  surely,  enterprising  manufacturers 
to  whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  step  out  of  the  < 
track,  aud  produce  something  of  the  kind  at  a  ro 
price. 
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CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS— (cOtttintlCil) , 

Filtration  (continued). — Sometimes  the  liquid  to  be  fil- 
U  ml  m  thick  or  viscous,  like  albumen,  solutions  of  gelatine,  and 
thaw  which  contain  starch  in  suspension ;  all  these  filter  very 
slowly,  so  that  in  certain  causes  there  in  a  possibility  of  changes 
taking  place  during  the  operation,  as  in  the  cane  of  collodion, 
for  example,  by  an  unequal  vaporisation  of  its  constituent  parts. 
In  such  cases,  filtration  may  be  hastened  by  atmospheric 
pressure ;  this  may  be  effected  by  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
such  as  passing  the  neck  of  the  funnel  through  a  cork 
fitting  into  the  opening  of  an  air-tight  vessel  placed  to 
receive  the  liquid,  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  by  a 
Tery  simple  contrivance ;  but  as  the  student  could  not  con- 
struct this  apparatus  for  himself  with  auy  advantage,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  minutely  describe  how  it  is 
accomplished.  The  piece  of  cotton  or  tow  should  be  thrust 
lightly  into  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and,  as  the  pressure 
upon  it  will  be  considerable,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  place 
previously  a  piece  of  bent  silver  wire  in  the.  neck  of  the 
funnel,  to  prevent  the  tow  from  being  sucked  down  too 
tightly  in  it.  In  this  way  the  thickest  liquids  may  be 
filtered  with  great  rapidity. 

The  next  process  we  have  to  consider  is,  cryttaUixat'um. 
Certain  substances  dissolved  in  water  are  recovered  by  the 
cooling  of  the  liquid,  or  by  evaporation,  when  they  will  be 
found  to  have  changed  their  shape,  and  to  have  assumed 
beautiful  and  regular  forme — they  are  crystals.  These 
crystals  take  a  certain  form  proper  to  the  substance  crystal- 
lised ;  and  though  the  same  body  may  yield  crystals  of  more 
than  one  form,  yet  it  will  invariably  be  found  to  assume  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  that  of  a 
different  body.    The  regularity  in  tlie  shape  of  the  crystals 
will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  operation  was  performed 
*lowly,  and  while  the  liquid  was  preserved  from  all  agitation. 
The  principal  use  of  this  tendency  of  certain  substances  to 
assume  a  crystalline  form  in  photographic  chemistry  is,  to 
insure  the  purity  of  the  chemicals.    When  this  is  the  object, 
it  can  best  be  attained  by  agitating  the  liquid  occasionally 
•luring  the  cooling,  so  as  to  fracture  the  nascent  crystals, 
and  obtain  them  in  as  minute  a  form  as  possible;  after 
which,  they  must  be  washed  in  cold  distilled  water  to  free 
them  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  spread  on  blotting  paper  to 
dry.   To  produce  crystallisation,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  almost  or  quite  to  the 
freezing  point,  and,  in  other  cases,  to  boil  it  until  it  has  evapo- 
rated.  The  most  trifling  causes  occasionally  dotermino  the 
crystallisation :  for  instance,  if  we  saturate  a  quantity  of  hot 
water  with  that  familiar  substance  known  as  Glauber's  salt, 
and  then  {>our  the  hot  solution  into  a  glass  globe,  the  mouth  of 
which  we  close  by  tying  over  it  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
wet  bladder,  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  the  globe  is  pre- 
served from  agitation,  the  liquid  will  remain  free  from  crys- 
tals ;  but  if  we  untie  the  bladder,  or  drop  in  a  single-  crystal 
of  the  same  salt,  or  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with 
a  metallic  point,  or  even  violently  agitate  it,  crystallisation 
will  at  once  begin,  and  gradually  extend  downwards,  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  solid  mass. 

Precipitation. — To  precipitate  a  body  is  to  separate  it 
from  iu  solvent,  cither  by  making  the  one  or  the  other 
undergo  a  purely  physical  change,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  by 
inducing  a  chemical  change  on  the  constitution  of  the 
solvent,  or  of  the  body  in  solution:  thus,  in  the  case  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water,  the  metal  is  precipi- 
tated by  being  converted  into  an  insoluble  chloride  or 
iodide  of  silver. 

These  precipitates  being  always  impregnated  with  liquid, 
it  is  necessary  to  purify  them  by  washing.  The  washing 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  filter,  or  by  deenntation 
by  means  of  water,  or  any  other  suitable  liquid. 


guttoitarn  of  lljjtrtojjrapjrrj. 

Amphitype. — This  process  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel's,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  both 
negatives  and  positives  can  be  produced  by  one  process. 
The  positive  pictures  obtained  by  it  have  a  perfect 


blance  to  impressions  of  engravingB  with  common  printers' 
ink.  The  process  is  difficult,  and  has  not  been  much  carried 
out ;  and,  as  yet,  pictures  by  this  process  are  ouly  to  be  met 
with  as  curiosities. 

Analyse. — To  resolve  a  body  into  its  elements ;  to  sepa- 
rate a  compound  substance  into  its  parte  or  proportions  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  each  separately ;  to  separate  a 
compound  body  into  its  constituent  parte. 

Angular  Aperture  of  a  Lenh. — Tho  angle  formed 
by  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  transmitted  by  the  lens ; 
or,  the  proportion  between  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and 
ite  working  diameter. 

Anhydrous.— Perfectly  dry ;  destitute  of  wafer  cither 
mechanically  or  chemically  combined. 

Animal  Charcoal. — A  common  article  of  commerce ; 
known  also  as  irory  black:  It  may  be  prepared  by  burning 
ivory  or  bono  shavings  in  a  closed  crucible.  It  is  employed 
in  photography  to  decolorise  solutions  of  silver  which  have 
been  used  with  albumen.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pour  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  a  teuth  part,  by  weight,  of  animal 
charcoal,  boil  the  whole  for  a  6hort  time  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  then  filter.  We  do  not,  however,  recommend 
it,  as  kaolin  is  far  preferable. 

Axtiiotypb. — A  process  discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschcl, 
and  founded  upon  tho  sensitiveness  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
flowers.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  extracting  the 
colouring  matter  of  flowers.  Tho  petals  of  fresh  flowers  arc 
to  be  carefully  selected,  and  crushed  to  a  pulp  in  a  marble 
or  porcelain  mortar,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  alcohol,  and  the  juice  expressed  by  squeezing  the  pulp 
in  a  clean  linen  or  cotton  cloth.  It  is  then  to  be  spread 
upon  paper  with  a  fiat  brush,  and  dried  in  the  air  without 
artificial  heat.  If  alcohol  be  not  added,  the  application  on 
paper  must  be  performed  immediately,  as  the  air  (even  in 
a  few  minutes)  irrecoverably  changes  or  destroys  their  colour. 
If  alcohol  be  present,  this  change  is  much  retarded,  aud,  in 
some  cases,  is  entirely  prevented.  Most  flowers  give  out 
their  colouring  matter  to  alcoltol  or  water :  some,  however, 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  require  the  addition  of  alkalies ;  others, 
of  acids,  &c.  Alcohol  has,  liowever,  boon  found  to  enfeeble, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  discharge  altogether  these  colours ; 
but  they  are,  in  most  cases,  restored  upon  drying  when 
spread  over  paper.  Papers  tinged  with  vegetable  colours 
must  always  be  kent  in  the  dark,  and  perfectly  dry. 

Aperture. — The  diameter  of  the  available  opening  in 
front  of  the  lens,  whether  its  full  opening,  or  the  size  of  a 
diaphragm. 

Aplanatic. — This  name  has  recently  been  applied  to  a 
form  of  view  lens,  in  which  the  aberrations  are  almost 
entirely  corrected,  and  the  images  of  distinct  objects  formed 
more  nearly  on  a  plane,  than  by  any  other  combination 
extant. 

Apparatus. — A  term  applied  without  any  distinction  to 
the  implements,  instruments,  &c,  used  in  photography. 

Aqua-REC.ia. — A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  one  part  nitric  acid,  each  pure  and  concentrated. 
It  derived  its  name  from  being  the  only  liquid  which  would 
attack  gold — the  king  of  metals. 

Aqueous. — Watery ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  water ; 
prepared  with  water. 

Aqueous  Solution. — Any  substance  dissolved  in  water. 

Areometer. — Another  name  for  the  hydrometer,  which 
is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  tho  specific  gravity  of 
solutions  is  measured. 

Argentine. — Resembling  silver;  pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining silver.    Derived  from  arqentunL,  the  Latin  for  silver. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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J  Catffbism  of photograph. 

MVKLOPING  TOE  IMAGE. 

Q.  How  is  the  collodion  picture  to  bo  developed  after 
ex]x»ure  iu  the  camera? 

-I.  It  must  be  removed  iuto  the  dark  room,  taken  from 
the  slide,  and  placed  on  the  levelling  stand.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  conducting  this  operation  ;  as  even  tiie  warmth 
of  the  fingers  in  taking  the  plate  from  the  slide  will  some- 
times render  the  picture  more  energetic  in  Bome  parts  than 
it  is  in  others. 

(I.  How  is  the  developing  solution  prepaid? 
.1.  Various  formula;  arc  given;  amongst  than  arc  the 
following : — 

Distilled  wilier   136  part*. 

I'yrogsllic  add    1  part. 

Citric  acid    I  |>art- 

Or- 

DUtilled  water   IM  pa««. 

Acetic  add    '<W  part*. 

I'vrogallic  acid    1  p»tt. 

Or— 

I'yrogallic  add    J"  j.'rain». 

Distilled  water    3  ounce*. 

Glacial  acetic  add    1  drachm. 

Spirits  of  win*    \  drachm. 

Mixed,  and  thoroughly  filtered. 

<l.  How  is  the  developing  solution  to  be  applied  to  the 
plate? 

A.  It  must  be  poured  over  it  until  the  whole  surface  is 
uniformly  covered  in  every  part 

<>.  Is  not  that  part  on  which  the  solution  is  poured  likely 
to  be  more  affected  than  other  parts  of  the  plate  ? 

.1.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  desirable  not  to  hold  the 
vessel  from  which  the  solution  is  ]>oured  too  high  ;  also  to 
move  the  hand  in  pouring  the  solution,  and  gently  to  blow 
U|m>ii  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

Q.  What  purpose  is  answered  by  blowing  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate? 

.1.  It  lias  the  double  effect  of  diffusing  the  solution  more 
evenly,  and  causes  it  to  combine  more  freely  with  the  damp 
surface  of  the  plate. 

Q.  How  is  the  photographer  to  ascertain  when  the  picture 
is  sufficiently  developed? 

.1.  This  is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  observation  :  but,  in 
order  to  facilitate  these  oliservatioiis,  a  piece  of  white  paper 
may  be  held  beneath  the  plate,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  condition  of  the  picture  can  bo  dearly  seen. 

(I.  Is  not  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  sometimes  ad- led  to  the 
developing  solution? 

I.  Yes;  from  eight  to  twelve  drops  of  a  fifty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  added  to  half  an  ounce 
of  the  developing  solution. 

Q.  In  the  formula!  for  the  developing solutbn,  mention  is 
made  of  acetic  acid  in  one  instance,  and  of  citric  acid  in 
another.    Which  is  considered  the  best  ? 

A.  Opinions  vary  on  this  subject.  The  development 
of  the  picture  by  either  process  is  rapid,  but  is  more 
rapid  with  the  acetic  acid  than  with  the  citric  acid.  It 
may  also  be  observed,  that  the  blacks  given  by  tin- 
citric  acid  are  more  transparent  than  those  given  by  the 
acetic  acid,  and  this  difference  is  still  more  observable  in 
the  proofs. 

i.'.  In  cases  where  the  development  is  not  «>  successful  as 
could  be  desired,  wliat  remedy  would  you  Btiggest? 

A.  In  tome  instances  it  is  found  useful  to  re- dip  the  plate 
in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  development  is 
not  likely  to  be  successful  unless  the  mirface  of  the  plate  is 
well  moistened. 

Is  not  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  employe*!  in 
developing  collodion  ? 

A.  This  agent  is  occasionally  employe  1,  and  the  solution 
is  energetic — instantly  developing  the  picture.  This  rapidity 
of  action  lias  no  particular  advantage,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
!  it  with  that  care  which  is  so  essentially  necessary  for 


the  production  of  a  good  picture.  The  solution  is  composed 
of — 

Saturate  !  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide 

of  irna   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  lot)  part*. 

Water    flue,  part*. 

Acetic  acid   M  part*. 

Spirits  of  wliio                                ...  2o  parts. 

Q.  It  the  development  of  the  picture  by  the  application  of 
this  solution  instantaneous  ? 

A.  No ;  the  picture  is  gradually  developed.    If  the  inten- 
sity is  not  so  great  as  is  desired,  the  solution  may  be  ; 
off,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added. 

Q.  Must  the  iron  solution  be  previously  prepared? 

A.  The  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  should  ba  prepared  some  time  before  it  is  required  for 
use. 

<i.  Is  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine,  essentially  necessary  to 
the  solution? 

A.  The  spirits  of  wine  is  not  indispensable,  but  it  ■ntj 
to  spread  the  liquid  more  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  , 
When  may  the  picture  be  considered  sufficiently 
developed  ? 

A.  When  the  blacks  are  well  brought  up,  and  the  white* 
fully  and  clearly  seen.    Full  effect  iu  the  light  t 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  picture. 

Note.—  TV  cubic  centtmtere  1*  a  French  measure  of 
aiW  llulil  measure. 

(To  be  continutd.) 


Correspondence. 

— ♦  — 

ALABASTRINE  PROCESS. — RESTORING  FAIlED  FAI't-U 
POSITIVES. 

Sin,— In  vol.  i.  p.  180  of  the  "  Photouraniio  News," 
I  see  my  initials  quoted  as  being  connected  with  a  commu- 
nication to  another  journal  on  the  alabastrine  process,  which 
is  the  same  as  1  tent  to  you,  and  published  in  voL  i.  p.  81. 
I  see  it  is  in  your  "  Almanack."    A  solution  composed  of— 

Chloride  of  ammonium   Dm  grains. 

Hicliloride  of  mercury    10  „ 

I'rotoaulpliaU)  of  iron     ...      ...       ...  fi  „ 

Nitrate  of  ptlash   12  „ 

Distilled  waur    1  ounce. 

answers  very  well  for  redeveloping  faded  positives  on  jopcr 
if  not  gone  too  mr.  1  had  a  uumber  of  stereograms  that 
were  quite  yellow,  which  I  treated  with  this  solution ;  now 
they  have  a  most  beautiful  purple  lake  tone.  I  poured  a  little 
of  the  solution  on  the  picture,  and  spread  it  with  a  glass  rod 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  washed  off  under  the  tap- 
Lately  taking  the  plates,  which,  together  with  mats  and 
preservers,  had  for  some  time  protected  a  few  positives  (the 
ttackground*  of  which  had  been  painted  with  Chinese  blue, 
flake  white,  and  drop  black,  the  blue  being  ]>redominajiti, 
and  breathing  on  the  iuuer  aide  of  each,  I  found  an  exact 
copy  of  the  photograph  which  it  covered,  the  figure 
being  d.uk  and  the  background  light.  (  an  this  he  ac 
counted  for?  Light  had  not  been  admitted  through  th.- 
picture. 

In  your  «  Almanack  "  you  have  omitted  the  very  thing 
that  makes  old  Moore  so  notorious,  viz.,  Fine  and  pleasant 
weather,  affording  much  pleasure  for  the  photographer— 
Ilather  unsettled — Photographers  had  better  prepare  plates- - 
Thunder  may  be  cx]>eeted  about  this  time— Pi^totTapli-r* 
will  do  well  to  mind  their  baths,  &c. ;  and  the  lacroglypntf 
predicting  the  downfall  of  hypo.       Jos.  1).  Boinssos. 

1/wvJi  *//f .'-/. 


The  (  <>H*litutioH**i  ha;  a  leading  article  on  the  daratge  dVne 
to,  and  the  coming  d-iwnfall  of  tha  engraven'  art,  owing  to  'he 
rapid  otrides  mado  iu  the  pr  *:  •<•-  <>f  photography  a*  applied  to 
transfer  of  painting. 
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Exhibition  at  the  Exchange  Hall. 

of  the  essential  erudition*  of  existence  of  ncariv 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  now-bv  the  aid 
of  science—  made  to  play  the  artist,  and  picture  forth  the 
varied  phase*  of  nature.  It  is  true,  that  only  part  can 
photography,  at  present,  do  this.  It  is  not  discovered  how  to 
bring  out  the  colour  which  is  aid  to  be  latent  in  the  image, 
neither  it  it  known  how  to  produce  all  the  gradations  of  light 
mi  shade  as  in  nature  ;  for  instance,  a  bright  yellow  against  a 
violet  ground  would  show  in  a  photograph  a  reversed  effect — 
the  yellow  api>caring  dark,  and  the  violet  light.  This,  s>  far  as 
is  known,  is  owing  to  the  yellow  ray  of  light  having  the  leant 
influence  in  changing  the  condition  of  the  sensitised  surface, 
and  the  violet  ray  the  greatest ;  but  whatever  imperfections 
there  may  be  in  this  truly  wonderful  art,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  they  arenlniost  daily  heiToniing  less,  and  that  principally 
through  photographic  societies. 

The  alchyniists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  searching  for  the 
elixir  of  hfe,  stumbled  u|on  the  great  fact  that  salt  of  silver 
became  blackened  by  ex|>o*>uro  to  light.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  this  remarkable  phenomenon  engaged  the  atteiitioo  of 
Petit,  Chaptat,  Diese,  Soheelo,  Sonncbicr,  Hitter,  and  Wol- 
kwton.  Vet  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the  science  until 
Wedgewood,  Sir  lluinphroy  Davy,  Niepce,  Daguerre,  Sir  John 
Hcrschel,  Fox  Tallxit,  Ilunt,  and  others  astonished  the  world 
from  time  to  time  with  their  discoveries.  It  is  but  a  very  short 
time  ago  that  the  scientific  world  considered  it  to  be  a  marvel 
that  a  portrait  could  be  taken  in  only  half  an  hour.  What 
should  tr*  say  to  that  at  the  present  day,  when  for  sixpence, 
aud  two  or  three  seconds  of  time.  Dink  may  get  a  "  tografy 
pictur  "  of  hi*  friend  Hill,  and  honest  Jack  Tar,  a  "  kroct  like- 
ness of  Nancy  ;  "  and  the  wealthy  individual  may  fill  his  port- 
folios, and,  bv  the  fireside,  mentally  travel  over  tho  world,  and  i 
«eo  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cities  of  Palestine, 
the  rains  of  Home,  the  beautiful  architecture  of  Venice,  Alpine 
snows,  and  the  desolation  nf  ages  on  TcneruTe,  where,  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  atnicixt  pumice  and  trachyte  lava,  flourishes 
the  deep-root od  retama  t  The  English  landscape,  with  every 
leaf  and  blade  defined  with  microscopic  beauty,  and  the  im- 
petuous rolling  wave  ere  it  falls,  are  pictured,  the  latter,  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  its  spray  work.  If  nature  can  work  such 
pictures  as  these — what  a  world  of  beauty  becomes  this  '•  very 
dull  work-day  world " — what  an  occupation  for  an  intelligent 
mind— what  a  means  of  general  improvement  by  permanent 
exhibitions — wliat  a  lossou  to  those  who  have  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  sky  as  so  much  ceiling,  and  valuing  green  fields 
aud  forest  trees  at  so  much  per  square  yard  and  cubic  foot !  Tho 
very  stones  preach  sermons,  and  groups  of  wayside  weeds  which 
one  is  apt  to  paw  by  without  the  slightest  notice,  become  a 
picture  of  loveliness,  and  tho  wonder  is  they  were  never  so  seen 
before. 

The  character  of  every  age  is  stamped  upon  it  by  the  works 
snd  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  as  regards  the  present,  although 
in  some  things  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  suck  the  egg  of 
knowledge  by  making  an  incision  at  tho'  apex  and  another  at 
tho  bat*,  instead  of  merely  making  a  hole  at  each  end,  it  can, 
nevertheless,  claim  many  improvements  upon  (he  days  of 
"Auld  long  syne,"  by  three  extraordinary  discoveries,  vix., 
the  Telegraph,  tho  Kail,  and  Photography.  A  thought  is 
decked  with  electricity,  and  sent  to  iU  destination  in  a  few 
seconds.  Timothy  Tomkins,  Esq.,  breakfasts  with  a  friend 
in  London,  and  dines  with  another  in  Edinburgh.  A  bit  or 
giiu  is  stuck  in  a  dark  box,  and,  by  tho  aid  of  chemistry,  tho 
fleeting  light*  and  shades  of  tho  sun-lit  landscape  are  in- 
dy  arrested.     We  can  fancy  the  incredulous  looks 
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tcrable  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  the 
visage  of  doubt  and  unbelief  of  even  the  man  or 
if  the  wonders  of  tho  day  wo  live  iu  had  boon  pre- 
dicted to  them  ;  and  of  all  tho  departments  or  science,  perhaps 
none  have  made  such  rapid  progress  within  a  few  years  as 
photography. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  many  productions  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  there  is  want  of  tasto  and  artistic  fceliug.  No 
greater  illustration  or  the  value  or  art  could  bo  given  than  a 


;  and  although  the  works  in 
are  of  average  high 
jtaudcr's  "Horn 
from  a  child,  called  "] 

two  or  Robinson's  works,  and 
at  Striucs,"  Teuton's  landscapes,  aud 
Woodward's  stereographs,  with  some  other  productions,  in 
order  to  be  convinced  or  the  superiority  that  an  operator 
must  havo,  if  he  can  combine  art  with  science.  There  can 
be  no  art  in  any  work  that  does  not  prove  that  the  mind 
has  an  iuward  perception  of  the  beauties  and  capabilities  of  tho 
subjects— a  seeing  with  tho  mental  eye  all  that  appertains  to 
it ;  and  however  Liudable  it  may  be  to  produce  a  "  sharp 
picture,"  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  w  hen  that  power  is 
acquired,  the  real  labour  of  the  photographer  has  only  just 
begun.  But  in  every  new  discovery,  for  a  time,  tho  manipula- 
tive treatment  is  apt  to  engross  tho  whole  attention,  while  the 
aim  and  purpose  are  too  often  lost  eight  or;  like  the  young  painter, 
who  fancies  that  if  he  could  ouly  mix  his  colours  right,  he 
would  be  able  to  paint,  aud  is  disappointed  to  find  that  when 
he  ran  mix  hie  tint*,  he  is  not  nearer  to  art  than  before.  The 
celebrated  photographer,  Delamotte,  says:  "It  is  in  the  bauds 
of  the  true  artist,  or  man  or  taste,  that  pleasing  results  must 
be  looked  for.  Ho  who  proceeds  mechanically  in  his  task  may, 
by  a  fortunate  accident,  produce  a  good  picture ;  and  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  show  us  that  the  mechanical  treatment  or 
nature  is  most  common  and  least  successful.  It  is  in  the  haud* 
of  uriist*  tliot  photography  will  attain  the  highest  execution, 
artists  to  whom  the  attainment  or  effect  is  intuitive,  while  they 
themselves  will  acquire  much  valuable  instruction  from  studying 
its  results.  notwithstanding  the  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail 
presented  in  a  good  photograph,  its  chief  value  and  excellence 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  Us  sacrificing  certain  details,  and  in 
its  representing  masses  of  light  and  shadow.'' 

As  regards  the  educational  value  or  photography,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  become  universal.  Already  the  Science  aud  Art  Depart- 
ment have  bad  photographs  taken  from  Raphael's  Cartoons,  the 
largest  -size  being  four  feet.  We  learn  that  the  Departments 
will  shortly  be  prepared  to  offer  them  to  public  schools  at  a 
moderate  cost.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  tind  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  lead  to  something  better  still,  vij.,-  a  permanent 
exhibition  or  the  arts  aud  . ciene.es,  in  which  tho  photographic 
art  would  necessarily  bear  an  important  feature.  It  would  be 
a  place  for  improvement  and  intellectual  recreation.  And  no 
place  could  be  more  appropriate  thnn  the  School  of  Art,  i.e., 
when  it  is  built ;  and  provided  the  subjects  were  properly  classi- 
fied, the  exhibition  would  form  a  valuable  resort  for  refen  n<  e 
to  the  architect,  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  aud  to  all  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  Such  an  exhibition,  especially  if  good 
music  was  introduced  at  stated  times  wouhl  be  more  likely  to 
draw  th>  working  classes  from  pernicious  habits  than  all  the 
platform  laments  iu  the  world.  Wo  have  been  led  to  tho** 
remarks  from  actual  observation  and  experience  of  the  last 
exhibition  or  the  School  or  Art,  ond  the  prcseut  one  oT  tho 
Nottingham  Photographic  Society,  which,  wo  are  sorry  to  say, 
will  close  on  Saturday. 

The  subjects  whic i  comprise  the  works  exhibited,  may  l*j 
divided  into  three  classes— Architecture,  landscape,  ond  the 
Figure — and  in  each  chv  s  there  are  some  very  remarkable  and 
perfect  specimens.  Architecture  is  well  represented  by  Le 
Gray,  liissou  Freros,  and  MacPhcrson;  the  largo  ones  by  Uissou 
being  m<»t  perfoct  specimens,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  tho  illustrations  or  Home  by  Macl'herson  are  most  instruc- 
tive. Tho  '•  Two  Ways  of  Life  "  by  O.  G.  ikjlander,  must  rank 


among  the  most  extraordinary  \  reductions  that  | 
has  produced.  Tho  attitudes  of  some  of  the  figures 
ingly  appropriate  and  graceful,  though  in  other  parts  of  the 
picture  there  ore  several  artistic  defects.  The  "Scripture 
Reader,"  by  tae  -<nme  artist,  is  a  more  ]>erfcct  work.  "  Fading 
by  Henry  P.  Robinson,  has  somj  good  qualities,  and  tho 


iug,  and  is  holding  her  spectacles  on  her  lap,  is 
o»,  and  might  bo  merely  a  portrait  of  a  i 
h.dv.  Tho  position  of  the  hand  holdinL 
good,  but  tho  other  i*  bad ;  it  would  liavo  been"  belter  to  have 
hid  that,  and  placed  tho  book  op?n  on  the  stand  in  front.  This 
figure  is  an  instaii'-c  of  tho  great  difficulty  that  photography  has 
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to  contend  with.  (What  a  world  of  lovo  and  anxiety  should 
have  been  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  mother,  who  sees  her  child 
fading  away !)  T.-.e  single  reclining  figure,  with  the  words 
appended, 14  She  never  told  her  love,"  by  the  same  artist,  is  a 
very  fine  work  ;  the  i>osition  of  the  head,  the  expression  of  the 
features,  and  the  lor.);  hair  falling  over  tho  light  surface  of  the 
pillow,  are  of  high  merit.  The  position  of  the  hand  is  bod ;  few 
people  are  aware  that  there  may  be  nearly  as  much  expression 
in  a  hand  as  in  a  face.  Toe  dra,>ery  in  well  arranged.  "  The 
Monk,"  by  Lake  Price,  is  a  very  fine  picture ;  the  composition 
is  good,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  slight  indistinctness  in  the 
expression  of  tho  face,  it  would  be  a  perfect  work.  Maull  and 
Polyblank's  Gallery  of  Celebrities  are  most  excellent  specimens 
or  portraiture.  Amoug  the  number  which  strike  us  as  being 
the  most  remarkable  are.  Professor  Owen,  George  Cruikshank, 
Dr.  Lyon  I'layfair,  J.  Gibson,  HA,  C.  Staufield,  E.A.,  John 
Connolly,  Lord'  Stanley, 


Connolly,  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Earl  of  Rosso.  The  photo- 
graphsof  Liverpool  life,  whatever  they  might  have  been  originally, 


draperies;  tho  two  largest 
merit  as  regards  the  colouring  of  the  flesh. 

Among  tho  beautiful  landscajKw,  which  adorn  the  room , 
"  Home,  sweet  home,"  is  a  charming  production,  thoroughly 
poetical,  and  English  in  character.  A  river,  some  foliage,  a 
solitary  cottage  in  the  distance,  constitute  the  materials  of  tho 
composition.  Mr.  Rejlander  might  have  set  his  camera  only  a 
few  yards  off  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  picture  was 
taken,  and  have  spoilt  it ;  the  bit  of  bank  in  the  foreground  is 
just  right.  Mr.  Sidebothara's  small  picture  of  a  bridge  near 
Strines  is  another  of  the  gems,  which  for  delicacy  of  tone  and 
effect  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  Thurston  Thompson's 
studies  of  trees  and  lane  scenery  are  very  excellent,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  artist's  studio. 

Penton's  landscapes,  and  Le  Gray's  sea  pieces,  with  clouds, 
taken  instantaneously,  are  very  beautiful,  and  display  a  careful 
selection  of  the  point  of  view.  The  two  views  of  Rouen,  by 
the  late  Robert  Howlitt,  and  taken  with  the  new  orthographic 
lens,  are  perfect.  There  are  also  some  excellent  views  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Dredge.  Mr.  Bourne's  "  Nottingham  Castle," 
"  Audhem  Church,"  "  Newstead  Abbey,"  and  "  The  Wheat 
Field,"  we  believe  to  be  among  the  best  which  he  has  exhibited. 
Dr.  Good,  of  Derby,  and  Miss  Hurst,  of  Alderwasley,  exhibit 
some  good  landscapes.  "  The  Doorway  at  Dunstable  Chureli," 
bv  Nowall ;  *'  Rocks  at  Cowden  Knowes,"  by  Cotesworth,  and 
the  works  of  Archibald  Briggs,  Alfred  Rosling,  the  Rev.  J. 
Holden,  and  Mr.  Smith,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
especially  some  which  are  dono  by  the  calotype  process.  Frith's 
illustrations  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  exhibited  by  the  Notting- 
ham Photographic  Society ;  and  a  large  collection  of  framed 
photographs,  contributed  through  the  School  of  Art,  by  tho 
science  and  art  department,  are  an  evidence  of  the  instructional 
value  of  the  art;  and  the  photographs  of  "The  Moon,"  by 
Father  Seochi,  Nasmyth,  and  J.  Sidebothain,  of  its  application 
to  science. 

An  immense  lens,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England,  was 
exhibited  in  the  room  appropriated  to  materials,  and  a  solar 
camera,  both  from  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool.  Cameras,  tripod- 
stands,  dark  boxes,  slides,  a  dark  tent,  stereoscopes,  and  the  finest 
stereographs,  were  exhibited  by  Ottowell,  Home,  Thornthwaite, 
Shepperlcy,  Thompson,  and  Woodward.  The  stereographs  on 
glass,  from  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  of  Birmingham,  are  very  fine. 
Mr.  Smith  showed,  on  the  evening  of  the  conversazione,  one  of 
the  largest  of  microscopes.  Mr.  Thompson,  optician,  covered 
nearly  every  square  inch  of  a  table  with  achromatic  microscopes, 
lenses,  cameras,  chemicals,  microscopic  photographs  of  the  lioyal 
Family,  and  a  photograph  of  a  £20  note,  being  a  marvellous 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  contributions  sent  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  numerous,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  none  ex- 
cited so  much  attention  as  those  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Walter,  of 
Papplewick  Hall.   The  taste  shown  by  this  gentleman  in  the 

encouraging  to 


ction  of  his  photographs  is  cneour 
i  aim  rather  at  producing  good  and 
producing  the  largest  possible  number. 

Among  the  other  contributions  we  have  observed  tho  names  of 
Henry  Walter,  Esq.,  Charles  Paget,  Esq,  M.P.,  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Bclper,  the  Rev.  R.  Miles,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Clifford,  &c. 


The  Nottingham  Photographic  Society  has  been  p 
with  four  beautiful  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rosling,  of 
Reigate;  throe  landscapes,  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester; 
and  the  picture  in  the  exhibition,  "  Fading  away,"  by  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Robinson,  of  Leamington. 

The  prize  pictures  are:— Class  A,  "West  Door,  Southwell 
Minster,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dredge.  Class  B,  "Newark 
Castle,"  by  J.  F.  Hurley.  Class  C,  a  Stereograph,  "  Cottage* 
at  Wilford."   The  three  pictures  are  presented  to  subscribers. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  many  gentlemen  of 
this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  taking  a  practical  interest  in 
photography,  and  often  a  leisure  hour  is  o 
this  fascinating  art,  in  spite  of 

acid,  4c.  4c.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  Mr. 
Mr.  Webster, 
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tter,  Mr.  Steegmann,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  J. 
ly  prove  that  such  occasional  employment  of  time 
the  mind  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
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in  which  he  proposed  adopting  a 
principle  to  the  one  usually  employed,  and 


first,  and  «th™he°siil 
coating.  After  exposure  and  fixing,  the  greasy  surface  would 
be  left  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  printing  ink.  A  communi- 
cation was  next  read  from  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  on  "  Dry  Collodion 
Processes."  The  author  first  discussed  the  causes  of  bliiteriag 
and  stripping-Hp  of  the  film ;  the  former,  he  stated,  resulted 
from  the  expansion  of  the  preservative  substances,  and  the 
latter  from  the  presence  of  too  small  a  quantity  of  preservative 
gelatine  or  albumen.  As  remedies,  he  recommended,  if  the  film 
were  inclined  to  blister,  a  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
albumen  or  gelatine;  whereas,  if  the  film  had  too  little 
adhesion  to  the  glass  plate,  the  strength  should  be  increased. 
The  employment  of  metn-gelaiine  was  stated  to  give  rise  to 
stained  plate*  and  liability  to  strip  off,  although  it  was  easier  to 
manage.  The  next  subject  treated  of  was  the  sensitiveness  of 
tho  dry  plate ;  this  was  stated  to  be  uninfluenced  in  a  direct 
manner  by  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  organic  salts  uf 
this  metal.  A  sensitive  collodion  plate  simply  washed  ami 
dried  was  stated  to  be  the  most  sensitive  of  all  dry  plates ;  next 
to  this,  and  nearly  as  good,  came  those  prepared  with  gelatine 
or  albumen.  The  doctor  next  entered  into  some  explanation  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  sensitive  silver  salt.  Here, 
however,  Dr.  Norris's  chemistry  does  not  serve  him  so  well 
as  his  photography ;  instead  of  admitting 
do  not  know  tho  real  cause  of  the  variations 
iodide  of  silver,  he  attempted  to  explain  it, 
the  ordinary  sensitive  iodide  of  silver  was  < 
equivalents  of  iodido  aud  nitrate  of  silver ;  that  the  insensitive 
iodide  of  chemists  was  composed  of  equal  equivalents  of  iodide 
of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  that  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  adding  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  nitrate  of 
silver  was  a  biniodide,  containing  two  equivalents  of  iodide  to 
one  of  silver.  The  error  of  assuming  that  bodies  in  which 
chemists,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  present  analytical  pro- 
cesses, can  only  detect  the  elements  Ag  and  I,  with 
times  a  mere  trace  of  extraneous  matter,  consist 
of  Ag  I  +  Ag  O.  N  04 

Agl  +  KI 
Agl, 

is  very  serious,  and  tends  greatly  to  weaken  one's  respect  for 
the  other  branches  of  science  in  which  Dr.  Norris  speaks  w 
authoritatively.  On  the  subject  of  tho  retention  of  the 
invisible  image,  the  author  stated  that  dry  collodion  plate* 
possessed  t  he  singular  property  of  gradually  returning  to  thrir 
original  condition  if  kept  in  darkness  for  some  time  after 
exposure.  Damp  and  other  causes  facilitated  this  return ;  and 
various  chemical  vapours  also  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
plate,  and  thus  it  was  not  advisable  to  delay  development  longer 
than  absolutely  necessary.  Uuder  the  head  of  development, 
the  author  stated,  tha^  with  inferior  plates,  gaUo-nitrate  gave 
tain  result*  than  pyrogallic  acid.  With  the  latter 
■,  five  minutes  was  stated  to  be  the  greatest  length  of 
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be  spent  over  this  part  of  the  operation, 
of  ammonia  in  the  collodion,  in  order  to 
the  desired  porosity  or  rottenness  of  the  film  (as 
in  the  present  number  of  the  "  Photographic 
News,"  p.  233),  was  spoken  of  very  favourably.  Dr.  Norris  stated 
that  the  collodion  modified  in  this  manner  should  contain  more 

In 


Mr. 


the 
I  on ;  and  in 
to  be  applied  to  the  plates 
reading  of  this  communication,  a 
which  the  credit  of  having  suited 

silver  compounds  was  claimed  for  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  by 
Shadbolt.  A  paper  was  next  read  by  Mr.  Hannaford, 
•  On  an  iron  printing  prwew."  Thin  is  a  modification  of  the  ink 
promt.  Paper  is  first  floated  on  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potass*,  ammonia,  citrate  of  iron,  gum  arabic,  and  sugar.  After 
exposure,  the  picture  is  to  be  fixed  by  soaking  in  water,  and 
then  toned  and  developed ;  this  latter  part  of  the  process  is  one 
which  somewhat  entitles  it  to  the  attention  of  photographers, 
inasmuch  as  many  tints  may  be  produced  :  gallic  acid  gives  a 
warm,  sepia  tint ;  chloride  of  gold,  applied  previously,  (rives  a 
purple  colour ;  ferroevanide  of  potassium  gives  a  blue  picture  ; 
and  salts  of  manganese,  copper,  uranium,  Ac.,  each  gives  a 
liar  tint 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKTY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  Dr.  Haines  read  a  paper  on 
(be  "Uses  and  Abuses  of  Photography."  He  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  various  valuable  and  useful  applications  of  the  art : 
«nch  as  portraiture  and  landscape  photography :  its  application 
lo  various  branches  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  police  purpose*, 
ic ;  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  various  abuses  of  the 
art.    I'nder  this  head  he  classed  the  appropriation  of  the  title 

-  photographic  artist "  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  art 
or  science ;  cheap  portraits,  2d.  being  mentioned  as  the  price 
at  which  photographic  portraits  might  be  obtained  at  some 
places,  6d.  extra  being  charged  for  colouring  them.  The  in- 
decent and  demoralising  pictures, on  which  the  "  Photographic 
News"  has  recently  been  obliged  to  animadvert  in  strong 
language,  were  mentioned  as  another  abuse  of  the  art ;  as  also 
«w  the  habit  of  Sunday  vending  which  it  engendered  amongst 
photographers.  As  remedies  to  the  above  state  of  things,  the 
author  urged  the  formation  of  photographic  societies,  holding 
periodical  exhibitions,  reading  papers  before  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society,  and  contributing  pictures  to  its  album. 
Mr.  Edwards  remarked  that  the  practice  of  pirating  photo- 
graphs, and  selling  reduced  photographic  copies  of  them,  was  an 

-  abuse  "  of  the  art  which  called  for  suppression  :  one  or  two 
.of 


The  dead  black  for  brass  work  is  easily  prepared,  by 
dissolving  shellac  in  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  and  adding 
thereto  a  little  vegetable  black.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
proportions,  but  it  is  not  important;  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  with  too  much  shellac  you  will  get  a  glossy 
black,  which  is  objectionable,  and  that  with  too  little  the 
preparation  will  not  properly  adhere.  J.  II.  B. 

Procure  1J  oz.  of  native  black,  put  it  on  a  level  stone, 
rub  it  into  a  fine  powder,  mix  it  up  with  turpentine, 
and  grind  it  very  fine  (the  same  as  painters  grind  their 
colours),  then  put  it  into  a  pot  and  pour  on  to  it  A  or.,  of 
japanuera'  gold  size,  mix  it  well  up,  and  it  is  ready  for  use ; 
it  may  be  put  on  with  a  camel  hair  pencil ;  will  dry  in  live 
minutes,  and  be  quite  hard  in  one  hour. 

If  the  colour  is  too  black,  you  may  add  a  little  bronze 
green  powder  to  it,  and  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  above  ingredients  may  bo  bought  at  any  colour  or 
chemist's  shop ;  the  black  is"  in  lumps,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  J.  B.  B. 

The  dead  black,  used  by  the  best  opticians  is  simply 
composed  of  rery  finely  ground  lamp  black  mixed  with 
lacquer,  and  applied  cold.  The  work  should  be  previously 
dipped  in  dilute  acid,  to  remove  all  trace  of  greamness.  To 
work  on  which  a  black  surface  is  required,  without  the 
necessity  foralisnliitedeadness,  bicUorideof  platinum  tsu-v  I, 
being  applied  with  a  small  brush.  After  a  sufficiently  deep 
tone  is  obtained,  the  work  should  be  washed  in  clean  water, 
dried,  and  brushed  with  a  sift  jewellers  brush,  previously 
passed  two  or  three  times  over  a  cake  of  black  lead.  It  may 
then  be  lacquered  in  the  ordinary  manner  or  not,  according 
to  what  may  be  reqnired.  W.  II. 

Tho  best  dead  black  for  brass  work  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  (after  trying  the  lamp  black  with  spirit  varnish, 
as  recommended  in  No.  1  of  "Photographic  News," 
which  I  found  to  fail,  as  also  did  lamp  Hick  with  20  other 
mediums)  is  (viz.) :  brut  black  fijnin  (not  the  ordinary 
japan)  carriage  varnish,  thicken  with  finely  ground  drop 
Idack,  on  a  glass  or  marble  slab,  then  thin  with  turpentine  : 

i  the  proper  consistency  will  quickly  suggest  itself;  apply 

|  with  camel  hair  brush. 

I  have  found  this,  as  a  dead  black,  to  be  all  that  can  lie 
desired,  viz. :  hard,  quick  drying,  will  not  rub  oft*  or  shine 
on  friction  of  cloths,  leather,  or  hands.       F.  W.  Evans. 


Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 
At  tho  la«t  meeting  of  this  society,  Mr.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on 
"  Discoveries  in  Photography."  "  This  paper  was  little  more 
than  a  history  of  the  nrl,  with  a  mention  of  the  names  of  the 
principal  discoverers,  alphalietically  arranged.  Starting  from 
Dajruerre,  N tepee,  and  Talbot,  whom  he  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank,  he  enumerated  their  principal  discoveries,  and  then 
strung  together  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture  of  persons,  who 
would,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised  to  find  themselves  in  each 
other's  company.  Ho  concluded  by  stating  that  the  ink  pro- 
cess offered  one  of  the  most  glaring  cases  of  re-discovery.  It 
originally  belonged  to  Beauregard ;  it  was  then  re -discovered 
and  patented  in  this  country  a  year  after  publication  of  the 
process;  then  rs-discovered  and  published  as  new  after  the 
lapse  of  another  year ;  and  lastly,  it  was  again  rediscovered  and 
i  new  a  few  months  ago. 


Jibotograpljic  Dtoies  anb  $utrifs. 

DEAD  BLACK  FOB  BRASS  WORK. 

[We  have  received  from  numerous  correspondents,  whom 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  letters  on  the  above 
subject  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  at  p.  228  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News."  From  them  we  have  chosen  the  following, 


CEMENTED  GLASS  DISHES. 

Sin, — If  my  limited  exix-rienco  is  of  any  value  to  your 
correspondents,  it  is  at  your  disposal.  I  have  made  several 
glass  baths,  and  have  had  one  in  use  above  nine  months ;  it 
seems  to  answer  every  purpose.  It  is  cemented  with 
CollinJs  elastic  glue  in  tho  following  manner :— First  grind 
or  make  rough  the  parts  to  be  cemented  with  emery  and 
water  on  a  flat  surface  ;  then  make  the  pieces  tolerably  hot 
on  a  Btove  (or  in  any  other  way) ;  slightly  melt  the  end  of 
the  glue  at  the  fire,  and  rub  it  on  the  edges ;  press  them 
together,  allowing  the  sides  to  project  a  little  over  the  ends ; 
let  them  remain  Btill  until  cold,  then  fill  up  the  end  with 
glue ;  put  the  bottom  on  the  same  way,  allowing  it  to  project 
a  little.  Should  it  at  any  time  become  leaky,  you  can 
slightly  heat  the  part,  and  it  will  re-cement  itself.  The 
is  sold  by  leather-sellers,  or  where  things  used  by 
are  kept.  G.  C. 

GLASS  DISHES. 

Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  read  tho  letter  from  Mr.  George 
Eddowes  at  p.  214.  In  common  with  many  of  my  photo- 
graphing friends,  I  have  frequently  complained  of  the 
wasteful,  expensive,  and  unnecessary  width,  and  slovenly 
s,  of  the  present  class  of  glass  baths.  I  have  tried  all  tho 
shops  in  London,  but  can  find  nothing  different  from 


5d  by  Google 
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The  photographic  news. 
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tho  u*ual  rough,  short,  and  absurdly  tr',le  baths. 
Well-made,  awl  nicely-shaped  porcelain  and  gutta-percha 
baths  are  to  be  had,  and  why  not  glass  ones  also?  which 
photographers  much  prefer.  It  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
amateurs  if  the  attention  of  the  glass  trade  be  called,  through 
your  columns,  to  thisdwadoratuin. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 

IIexhy  Hoses. 


GELATIN  £     PA  PES. 

Sin.— On  reading,  in  vol.  L  p.  20.')  ofthe  "  PnoTooriAPitic 
News,"  "Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  (Jelatine 
Paper  in  Photography,'1  another  use  for  it  occftrred  to  me, 
viz.,  to  line  the  whole  or  port  of  the.  window  of  my  operating 
room  with  dark  orange-coloured  gelatine  pni»er  in  place  of 
the  yellow  calico  I  have  used  hitherto,  which  constantly 
fades.    The  following  queries  suggest  themselves : — 

1.  Would  it  not  be  about  a  tithe  of  the  price  of  coloured 
glass? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  as  effectual  in  excluding  the  chemical 
rays,  at  the  Fame  time  admitting  sufficient  light  V 

3.  Would  there  bo  any  fear  of  its  fading  or  curling  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays? 

4.  Where  can  it  bo  obtained,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it? 

II.  O.  F.  S. 


AK0WSB8  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

( J  laze  for  Paper  Positives.— Our  esteemed  correspond- 
ent, who  answered  an  inquiry  on  the  alwve  subject  in. 
our  fourteenth  number,  p.  167,  has  forwarded  some  stereo- 
gram*, glazed  as  there  recommended.  AVo  have  carefully 
examined  them,  and  compared  them  with  highly-glazed  pictured 
by  other  artist*,  and  have  no  hesitation  iu  recommending  the 
r'nx  esw  to  our  reader*  as  being  capable  of  producing  as  glossy  a 
surface  as  may  be  desired. 

Piety  Yellow  Appearance  on  Positive  Prints.— 
Amateur  ha*  tried  the  positive-printing  process,  given  at  p.  8C 
of  the  "  PnoTor.Rirnic  News,"  with  much  sum*-,  the  tints, 
when  first  put  into  the  water  afier  toning,  being  nearly  perfect ; 
but  sometime*  during  the  washing  the  imper  turns  of  a  dirty 
opaque  yellow  colour  when  looked  through.  This  appearance 
i«  frequently  met  with  in  all  the  usual  printing  processes,  and 
is  can»ed  by  the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  is  formed  in  the 
res  of  the  paper  when  first  immersed  iu  the  hypo,  bath,  not 
out  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then,  in 

of" 


pores 
being 


the 


i  of  silver,  which  remains  in  an  insoluble 
in  the  jiore*  of  the  paper.  Knowing  the  cause,  the 
ly  is  obvious:— Increase  the  strength  of  tho  hypo,  liath. 
and  allow  the  priut  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  immersed  in  it. 
AVe  have  also  found  that  soaking  the  print  in  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  common  washing  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water,  between 
the  toning  and  fixing  bath,  to  bo  very  effectual  in  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  these  stains,  whilst  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  ease  or  certainty  of  the  other  parts  of  the  process. 

Negative  Developing  Solution  Prepared  with  Iron. 
~J.  H.  B,  W.  B.  IP,  and  otktri.  The  following  is  Mr.  ITard- 
wieh's  formula  for  the  above  solution,  referred  to  by  "An  Ama- 
teur "  in  a  previous  number  of  the  "  PrroTooRAPiur  News  f — 

Prntfisulphate  of  iron    U  grains. 

Acetate  of  .-odrt    fi  „ 

Benufoy's  acetic  acid    11  drachma. 

Water    6}  „ 

Preparation  of  PritE  Protom  i.phate  op  Iron.-  IP.  S.  Ii- 
Boil  dilute  sulphuric  acid  snd  iron  together  until  tho  acid 
is  saturated ;  boil  the  Mquid  with  iron  filings  in  a  narrow-necked 
ll'  sk  till  the  crystallising  point  is  attained,  and  strain  through 
n  filter  moistened  with  water,  into  a  vessel  rinsed  out  with  a 
little  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  prevents  the 
liltrate  from  lieooming  turbid.  Tho  funnel  must  have  a  very 
long  ne  k.  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Tiic  crystals  as 
they  form,  are  left  to  drain  upon  a  funnel,  then  rolled  luck  wards 
and  forwards  between  bibulous  paper  till  they  no  longer  wet  it  and 
dried  upon  paper  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30".  When 
wjll  dried,  they  remain  permanent  for  a  long  time  in  drv  air, 
and  for  a  tolerably  long 


Aim-*  it  not  disappear  in  the  lixme;  baUl  ? 

uraeivi 

the  views  you  promise  tn  scmL 


In  j  our  note;  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it  Wo 


TO  roRnESPONT>ENTS. 

me  cmitp!alnl*  limine  Iwn  made  by  our  snlfcrll  r»  .i«  to  the  non. 
lot  of  tho  "  Piioior.K*riiic  Nr.w<.*'  the  puMM>cr«  W~  r>^«;«--rr«iilT  tn 
notify  Hint  evorv  uro  ia  token  on  thttr  part  to  Insure  pmirtual  and  rorrn  t 
dhpoicli.   AU  eomplainU  should,  therefore,  lie  made  to  the  V<m  Office 

Authorities. 

II.  t".  N.— We  are  iorry  you  st.dod  that  yoar  letter  w«  not  Intended  for  pub- 
llc.Kion,  as  there  was  mndi  tuterestin*  and  valuable  nutter  la  It.  May  ire 
uuike  name  scleettons  »n<l  insert  them  in  th«  "  PiioTttunAntio  Nk»i!" 
We  think  that  if  the  qiKotioo  yon  raised  in  the  former  part  of  your  1 
won  fairly  ilUtiiMrfit,  It  would  prove  of  prent  Interest. 

A.  H.— Perli»p«  (rum  benxoin  dissolved  in  benxoL,  would  answer  the 
of  vanil'hl.ir  irla>«  pwtir.-..  «>iu  t.,  make  the  powder  colours  late  i«roperly. 

F.  W.  K — Thanks  for  the  information.  We  will  look  more  carefully  at  yoar 
pMare 

T.  niRscTT.— We  «»  oldlji-d  for  flie  Munition  as  to  I 
OttxT  correspondents,  yon  will  *ei\  I 
will  answer  all  I  he  purposes  desired. 
P.  LOOU.— L  Tlie  Wank  front  U  for  an  t 

(Tire  a  deseriptton  of  It.    .1  A  twin  ten*  < 
A.  E.  X.— The  thkkneaa  of  the  iflaM  imwt  be  allowed  for  either  in  I 
or  MM  other  way.    In  working  with  the  ralotypo  In  the  open  air.  it  I 
emttomary  to  take  sovrral  caniira  bitiks  ratli  Oiiit.ilnln?  two  aheeU  of 
•eiuitire  paper;  in  ilefault  of  thi-«,  the  papers  e;in  lie  ehaniriHl  in  a  djirk 
o«U  thrown  over  the  head  and  lboulderm,  or  by  caruDelhrht  in  any  i' 
eomer  of  a  cellar  or  out-houne.    We  have  always  iuc4  with  tt»e 
cti  ility  at  fiirin-b"Li*c*  wIhui  «e  lkave  .vkrtl  for  the  rr<|ui*;tc  Ac> 
tioti,    hi  many  instarwes  refrcshinent  beinir  conrtcnisly  offeri-d  iu 
W.  C.  -  We  eamiot  endone  your  opinions  that  the  rwlevelophti; 
tiro  alabastrine  procewi  uiMeNsarily  diUroys  Uio  hair  tonea  of  tlw  | 
and  causes  it  to  tarnish  In  a  few  month*. 
Kkvjl-  Some  of  oor  Istst  picture,  have  been  taken  In  On  open  air.  In  the 

shadow  or  a  wall  or  tree. 
J.  I".  L.  —We  cannot  help  you  uinre  than  by  recommending  yon  to  n.I vcTU*e 

for  the  kind  of  sttnarion  yon  wnnt. 
W.  H.  W  -  We  cannot  imagine  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  yon  speak  of; 

for  the  " 
be  very 

II.  N.  T.  —The  picture  ia  a  very  hod  one,  and  looks  as  If  It  had  I 
In  an  alkaline  baUu   Add  acetic  artd  to  the  nitrate  hath. 

s*TBOttAl.UC  Ai  in.—  r«'  an  "M  coUuttlon  luid  the  fjllowin),-  developiii(r  «olo- 
tkiu-  PyTotrallle  arid,  S  irrnlnn;  |rtn<'ial  aeetic  add.  1  drachm;  alcohol.  I 
drachm:  water,  1  oonee;  anil  fi»  with  hyi»»iitphke  of  »od«.  Wo  shall  be 
very  p^^as«l  to  receive  an  account  of  your  exhibition.  Please  forward  It  at 
your  i-arllm  ci«i\ctdeiire. 

T.  SutTH.  -  The  fault  yon  mention  is  a  eery  common  one,  and  requires  r/reat 
skill  to  overcome.   Try  exposing  for  a  little  longer  time. 

A  D.  C— We  think  it  will  do,  but  you  had  better  try  It,  a»  it  is  no  simple. 

F.  J.-l.  The  eauae  at  the  mark  on  your  collodion  plate,  the  >Ji«pe  of  the 
pr.enmatic  holder,  is  owin?  to  the  nne.puU  evnpnratfon  of  the  ether,  the  part 
over  the  holder  fvapora»hi(f  hi  adUTervsit  ratio  from  thereat  A  Comnma 
water  may  he  used  as  you  propose,  but  there  ia  a  Mule  liabiUly  to  >ukus. 
3.  Uiim  arable  ban  been  proposed  a«  a  vartil»h  for  colloiliun  ptrtu^i-a,  lial 
the  objection  Ls.  the  Injury  done  to  it  If  wetted. 

CAirara,  R.  A —  We  prefer  a  square  camera.  The  dlrcerlon  of  the  lonjrst  «Mc 
of  the  plate  raw  alwaya  bo  mauairoit  by  inner  fratn«s  to  tlie  dark  sJWe,  We 
cannot  recitumeml  wiy  piiiec  to  buy  irtaw.  Most  tari-c  houses  would  allow 
voti  to  plvk  it  out  rourself,  or  would  dinner  »eratel:«l  plates, 

J.  W.  W._Your  plan  of  printlnp  Is  as  good  as  tb««  In  ordinary  nse.  but  not 
so  (rood  as  the  one  given  at  p.  S<t  The  colour  of  tiro  inclosed  print  U  bod. 
but  the  ni'ifntive  is  itumL 

As  Auatki'K — The  process  i<  not  a  (food  one.    See  answer  (o  J.  \V.  W. 

T.  S.  SnK.mn—  We  hnrv  never  tried  the  lense*  you  name,  simI  so  wouM  net 
like  to  flie  an  opinion.  Tbey  are  not,  howev*,  conetdered  very  p»pd.  A 
portrait  combination  will  answer  best  for  oopyinjr  and  eubirsln?. 

II,  notinLr.iiAV.— Received  with  thanks,  but  too  late  for  examination. 

F.  II.  W. — Yon  received  Itpwr  CfjusoV  Instead  of  proper  (used  nitrate  of  tiU ,  r. 
Evaporate  it  down  to  half  Its  bulk,  and  use  it  for  primliijr. 

P.  Q.— We  cannot  help  you  further  than  by  recommrautlng-  yon  to 
oataloirues  of  powder  colours  from  all  who  advrrtw*,  a  ' 
those  «  hirh  roiiuin  the  proper  tints.    Fju  Ii  maker  (,-lves  the  tint,  a  i 
inline  and  number. 

Ctrim  i.  a.— We  Intend  to  complete  the  first  volume  of  the 

Naw.i "  I"  JC  nnmliers;  it  will  have  a  full  index.    Wo  will  think  < 
ollnr  sujar  stlons.    Will  you,  in  the  mean  time,  e»«Ul  us  with 
l»rWnee  in  the  diffi  rent  priK^-sscs? 

J.  11.  -  If  the  up.  d  l»  merely  an  < 
it  will  not  littrt ;  imt.  if  there 
seriously  with  lbs  definition. 

It— We  suspect  your  bath  Is  In  faidt ;  add  acetic  aeld  to  It.  TrylhepViin 
cleanintr  solution,  ilesrrilxd  at  |i.  l'^. 

D.  F.  U— 1.  The  lenses  must  Is'  |karalleL   S.    We  do 

tv,-nr 

PlKlTOUttAIMIIC  NlW*. 

P.  M — L  Wo  know  of  no  likely  cause  for  the  spots  yon 
pelntiiie  pa|ier  or  the  "  cry  stal  medium,"  as  ailvertised. 

E.  I'terEE.  —  Y«ir  solntlau  for  clcaiiln;,'  plates  i«  |>r»'tty  pood ; 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY.* 

On  the  subject  of  composition,  we  have  often  expressed  an 
opinion  in  these  pages  that  it  was  scarcely  applicable  to 
photography :  ana  up  to  the  present  time,  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  our  opinions ; — on  the  contrary,  we  find  that 
what  we  have  so  often  said  on  the  subject,  is  fully  endorsed 
by  many  of  the  host  art  critics  in  the  country.  Composition, 
properly,  is  of  that  class  which  Rejlander  introduced  by  his 
picture  of  the  "Two  Ways  of  Life,"  and  which  Robinson 
has  subsequently  so  successfully  followed. 

In  large  pictures  composed  of  several  negatives,  there  b  a 
great  amount  of  tact  and  ingenuity  required,  which  is  not 
so  necessary  when  the  picture  is  taken  at  once.  In  the  Ex- 
hibition this  year  there  are  very  few  large  compositions : 
we  find  that  there  are  new  faces  in  the  field,  while  the  old 
champions  of  composition  are  barely  represented.  We  may 
here  state,  tint  it  ia  with  great  regret  we  learn  that  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  extremely  ill  during  the  last  few 
month* :  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  he  has 
nothing  new  in  the  present  collection.  As  we  have  already 
noticed  liis  productions  at  great  length  on  previous  occasions, 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than  merely  name 
them  here ;  the  chief  are — "  Fading  Away,"  "  She  never 
told  her  Love,"  and  the  11  Rod  Hiding  Hood"  series.  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  so  few  pictures  here  by  Rejlander. 
His  compositions  are  smaller  and  less  ambitious  than  hit 
M  Two  Ways  of  Life ;"  he  is  extremely  happy  in  catching 
the  peculiarities  of  low  life,  and  is  very  successful  in  ren- 
dering them.  But  when  we  see  low  life  in  all  its  broad 
features,  as  it  actually  exists,  we  see  how  it  differs  from  the 
clever  conventionalities  with  which  some  good  artists  invest 
it  in  comic  journals.  As  an  instance  of  the  undeeirableness 
of  representing  things  as  they  really  are,  we  may  mention 
his  composition  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  "  Seven  Ages 
of  Man"  (2),  the  subject  illustrated  is — "The  Infant  Mewling 
and  Puking  in  the  Nurse's  Arms ;"  this  selection  is  not  at 
all  happy.  When  this  subject  is  treated  by  the  artist  and 
draughtsman,  the  groaser  characteristics  are  toned  down, 
while  in  the  photographic  composition  we  have  merely  the 
unpleasant  picture  of  the  child  literally  fulfilling  the  poets 
description.  While  looking  at  this  picture  in  the  exhibition- 
room,  we  overheard  a  lady  criticising  it,  and  she  seemed  to 
Oabodj  in  a  few  words  a  most  expressive  and  a  most  em- 
phatic criticism  when  she  uttered — "  What  a  disgusting 
picture!"  Such,  we  conceive,  would  bo  the  expression  of 
many.  The  picture  "Well?"  (154)  is  that  of  an  old 
pedagogue  listening  to  the  scholar  as  he  stumbles  over  his 
imperfectly-learned  lesson.  The  expression  of  the  old  man 
as  he  mends  his  quill,  listening  to  tho  broken  utterances 
of  the  boy,  is  inimitable,  while  the  unhappy  look  of  the 
pupil  is  admirable.  The  "  Scripture  Reader  "  (183)  is  per- 
haps a  more  interesting  subject  than  any  of  the  others : 
the  idea  is  thoroughly  English,  and  will,  we  fancy,  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  many  ;  though  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
ception, there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  models  to  enable  the  artist  to  do  justice  to 
his  idea.  Tho  old  man  scarcely  represents  the  character 
of  a  listener,  while  the  old  woman  appears  too  intent 
upon  her  spinning.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  In- 
terior, it  bears  ail  the  marks  of  Rejlander's  ingenuity,  and 
the  play  of  the  lights  and  sliadows  is  admirably  given. 

•  ConUuu«Uftomp»«e  2U. 


Should  any  amount  of  success  ever  be  attauied  in  this  de- 
partment of  tho  photographic  art — we  scarcely  think  it 
ever  will— we  must  look  upou  Rejlander  as  tho"  first  who 
gave  an  impetus  to  it. 

Of  all  the  perj>et rations  we  have  ever  seen  in  composition, 
we  think  we  must  give  Trucfit  Brothers  credit  for  hav- 
ing executed  some  of  the  worst.  They  are  very  had  pho- 
tographs, and  as  compositions— if  such  a  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  them— they  are  really  ridiculous.  These  artists  have 
attempted  by  means  of  photography  to  give  us  some  pictures 
of  country  life.  Tliis,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  a  class  of 
subjects  which  finds  great  favour,  buth  with  artists  and  the 
public  generally.  But  tho  pictures  byTruefit  Brothers  liave 
neither  sentiment  nor  form  in  them  ;  indeed,  there  is  an  ab  ■ 
lute  absence  of  that  naive  simplicity  which  is  the  charming 
characteristic  of  pictures  of  rural  life.  The  reason  of  tbn 
is  plain,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
composition  in  photography.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat 
the  models  are  genuine  country  children  ;  but  then,  as  photo- 
graphic models,  they  are  told  to  assume  a  class  of  sentiment 
wliich  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  or  appreciate, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  fail  to  personate.  To 
meet  with  anything  like  success,  they  should  be  subjected  to 
many  months'  training  ere  they  attempted  to  represent  any- 
thing. "The  Granny's  Lesson"  (10)  is  not  the  thing  the 
title  implies  ;  it  is  simply  an  old  woman  sitting  outside  of  n 
wooden  shed,  by  tho  side  of  whom  there  is  seated  a  child  with 
its  arms  stiffly  placed  on  the  "  granny's  "  knee,  and  with  an 
expression  of  face  that  rather  ]x>rt  rays  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing his  likeness  taken,  than  that  which  the  piece  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  "  A  Shady  Bank  "  (1 1)  is  similar  in  diameter 
and  treatment  to  the  other ;  a  more  correct  title,  however, 
would  have  lwen  11  A  Hazy  Photograph."  Maudlin  stupidity 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  May"  {-Jo).  "  The 
Rivals  "  (29),  -'The  Rejected  "  (;15).  As  to  the  '•  Queen  of 
the  May,"  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  ideal  attempted  by 
this  simpering  representative  of  majesty.  As  to  "  The 
Rivals  "  and  "  The  Rejected,"  the  idea  is  simply  absurd,  and 
the  poitM  and  arrangement  of  the  figures  arc  more  like  bad 
stage  conceptions,  than  scenes  from  actual  country  life.  And 
so  we  might  go  on  teriatlm,  without  meeting  with  one  good 
feature  in  any  of  the  series  by  these  artists.  However,  we 
will  only  notice  two  more:  "  Tho  Young  Fisher  lk>ya"  (191), 
The  Village  Pump  "  (200).  Until  we  obtained  a' catalogue, 
we  could  not  conceive  what  the  picture,  •■  Young  Fisher 
Boys,"  was  intended  to  represent.  From  the  peculiar  augle 
at  which  the  legs  of  one  of  the  boys  were  placed,  we  concluded 
that  it  was  a  scarecrow  attached  to  a  pole  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  away  birds,  but  the  representation  of  something 
very  unlike  water  corrected  this.  At  last,  puzzled  with  con- 
jectures, wo  were  forced  to  consult  the  catalogue,  aud  found 
that  the  title  was  as  we  have  di*cribed.  "The  Village 
Pump"  is  so  badly  printed,  and  so  ill-arranged,  that  wo  will 
not  waste  time  in  noticing  it.  Our  object  in  mentioning 
them  at  all,  is  to  show  the  necessity  for  having  real  artists 
to  conceive  and  work  out  the  arrangements  of  compositive 
pictures.  It  cannot  fail  to  Btrike  the  reader  that  tho  titles 
selected  are  such  as  would  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  the  curious ;  and,  in  the  bauds  of  such  artists  as  Rej- 
lander or  Robinson,  the  subjects  might  have  been  adequately 
represented:  from  tho  foregoing  remarks,  wo  need  hardly 
inform  our  readers,  that  Trueiit  Brothers  have  failed  to  d'o 
thiB. 

Then  Fenton  has  been  tempted  into  this  department,  and, 
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for  a  "first  appearance,"  bis  pictures  are  not  so  bad,  still 
they  are  not  Bucn  as  please  us.  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  dress  and  interior  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Kenton  is  the  one  it  ho  ought  to  be  well  able  to  give  us  a 
correct  idea  of  the  household  economy  of  the  Orientals. 
Still  there  is  one  thing  which  dues  much  to  spoil  the  whole 
of  these  studies,  and  that  is  what  we  have  repeatedly  urged 
on  those  photographers  who  attempt  to  illustrate  eastern 
manners  and  customs,  viz. :  the  necessity  of  having  real 
national  types  as  models.  If  these  compositions  are  to  be  of 
any  use,  let  us  at  least  have  awociated  with  the  dress  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  nation ;  and  let  the  physi- 
ologist have  equal  chance  with  the  costumier.  In  the  very 
clever  photographs  of  Turkish  character,  which  W.  M. 
Grundy  exhibited  some  time  ago,  the  very  same  defects 
were  apparent  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Fenton's  pictures.  In 
these  pictures,  Kenton  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  copying  from  expressionless  models, — a  difficulty 
to  which  wc  liave  often  alluded  iu  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. A  roost  amusing  circumstance,  in  connection  with  his 
picture  of  the  '*  Paslia  and  Bayadere'1  (46),  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  "tricks"  which  enables  the  composer  to  produce 
an  effect  is  too  palpable.  It  is,  indeed,  11 A  Peep  Behind  the 
Scenes."  If  the  visitor  will  verv  closely  inspect  this  picture, 
he  will  find  that  the  strings,  which  are  intended  to  hold  up 
the  hands  of  the  female  figure,  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 
This  is  a  peculiar  defect  iu  many  of  Kenton's  compositions : 
the  figures  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  hands  quite 
still  while  the  picture  was  being  taken.  In  the  picture 
"  Returning  from  the  Fountain  "  (59),  everything  has  been 
sacrificed,  as  far  as  background  effect  goes,  in  order  to 
catch  the  figure.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  spoils  the 
picture.  "Nubian  Water  Carrier"  (608)  is  the  best  of 
these  series,  the  only  defect  is  a  little  mistiness  about  the 
hands ;  altogether,  we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Fenton  on  his 
first  attempts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  CAMERA  OBSCURA* 

BY   PROfEHSOn   PETZVAL,    OK  VIENNA. 

Tub  advantage  of  a  diaphragm  before  the  lens  is, 
that  it  cau  be  placed  bo  as  to  admit  ouly  those  rays  of  a 
cylinder  whose  intersections  correspond  to  that  part  of  the 
caustic  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  the  picture.  In 
order  to  convert  a  telescopic  lens  into  a  tolerably  good 
camera  lens,  the  cylinder  of  rays  which  corresponds  to  an 
imago  near  the  edge  of  the  field  must  be  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  and  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  deter- 
mined accordingly.  With  a  lens  3  inches  in  aperture,  and 
a  focal  length  of  1G  inches,  such  as  was  in  general  use  in  the 
early  period  of  dagucrreotyping,  tho  diaphragm  is  best 
placed  at  a  distance  of  8  inches  before  tho  lens,  its  aperture 
being  1  inch.  The  image  thus  obtained,  although  tolerably 
good,  will  not  be  of  uniform  sharpness ;  in  the  centre  it  will 
perhaps  bear  magnifying  three  times,  whilst  at  the  edges  it 
will  barely  admit  of  examination  with  the  naked  eye.  Iu 
point  of  sharpness,  therefore,  this  picture  is  at  least  three 
times  inferior  to  one  of  the  cameras  already  used  as  a  term 
of  comparison.  With  respect  to  illumination,  the  superiority 
of  the  ordinary  modern  camera  is  still  greater,  for  since  the 
degrees  of  illumination  arc  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  aperture*,  and  inversely  proportional  to  tho  squares  of 
the  focal  lengths;  the  ratio  in  question  is  1  :  19  nearly. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  modem  camera  has 
four  more  reflecting  surfaces  than  the  old  one;  by  which 
means  almost  one-fifth  of  the  light  is  lost,  and  the  above 
ratio  diminished  to  about  1:16. 

The  substitution  of  an  achromatic  in  place  of  an  uu-achro- 
matic  object-glass  is,  beyond  comparison,  tho  most  important 
step  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  camera ;  for  not  only  have 
the  properties  of  sharpness  and  illumination  been  thereby 
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increased — the  former  iu  the  ratio  of  1  :  7,  and  the  latter 
even  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  40 — but  the  serious  defect  of  se]>arated 
optical  and  chemical  foci  has  been  remedied.  Besides  thin, 
the  image  has  become  nearly  plane,  a  result  which,  it  is 
true,  might  also  liave  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
achromatic  lens  by  means  of  the  same  method  of  blinding. 
Lastly,  the  field  has  become  almost  universally  lighted ;  tin- 
not  very  broad  zone  of  diminishing  intensity  of  light  which 
still  exists,  is  due  to  the  blinding.  As  diaphragms  often 
produce  this  defect,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  their  actiou 
more  closely. 

Around  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  with  a  radius  of  1  inch, 
conceive  a  circle  to  be  described :  its  circumfcrouce  will  be 
at  the  distance  of  half-au-inch  from  tliat  of  the  lens.  The 
diaphragm  at  tho  distance  of  3  inches  having  an  aperture  of 
1  inch,  all  cylinders  of  rays  passing  through  the  saino  will  be 
entirely  received  by  tho  lens,  provided  their  axes  are  withiu 
or  upon  the  circumference  or  the  above  circle,  and  the  cor- 
responding images  will  possess  the  maximum  intensity  of 
light.  Tho  rays  of  every  cylinder  whose  axis  meets  the  lens 
in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  are  inclined  to  tho  axis  of 
the  instrument  at  an  angle  of  18° ;  consequently,  everywhere 
within  a  field  of  36°,  the  imago  possesses  full  intensity  of  light. 
Again,  only  one  half  the  rays  of  those  cylinders  who*) 
axes  exactly  graze  the  edge  of  the  lens  will  be  admitted 
by  the  latter,  tho  entrance  of  the  rest  being  proven  ted  by 
the  brass  mounting.  These  rays  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  26°  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  that  between  MJ 
and  52°  the  intensity  of  light  in  the  field  will  diminish  from 
its  maximum  value  to  one-half  of  the  same.  I^astly,  the  lens 
will  admit  none  of  the  rays  of  tho  cylinders  whose  axes 
meet  its  plane  at  a  distance  of  half-an-inch  from  its  edge ; 
consequently,  between  52*  aud  66°  the  intensity  of  light 
diminishes  from  hah*  its  normal  value  down  to  zero.  Thus 
when  uniform  light  is  required,  tho  field  muBt  not  exceed 
36°;  in  other  words,  the  local  length  being  16  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  circular  picture  cannot  exceed  10  inches. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  instrument  with  which 
Daguerre  worked  when  he  made  his  beautiful  discovery.  At 
that  time  silver  plates  coated  with  iodine  were  alone  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  tune  of  exposure  required  was  so  great — half- 
an-hour,  that  portrait-taking  was  next  to  impossible.  Ileocc 
arose  the  demand  for  a  camera-lens  producing  greater  illu- 
mination, and  equal,  or,  if  possible,  greater  sharpness. 
Sooner  or  later  practical  opticians  would,  uo  doubt,  have 
sought  to  improt  e  the  camera  of  Daguerre  by  substituting  a 
convex-concave  iu  place  of  the  plano-convex  achromatic 
lens  ;  for  the  former,  treated  in  the  manner  above  described, 
possesses  several  advantages.  Science,  however,  stepped  in 
with  more  efficient  means,  and  Professor  Pctzval,  after  a 
thorough  theoretical  investigation  of  the  subject,  set  abont 
constructing  his  first  object-glass,  destined  principally  for 
portrait- taking. 

In  so  doing  lie  was  guided  by  the  following  considera- 
tions:— The  objectdens  of  a  telescope  has  only  three  condi- 
tions to  fulfil :  fir»t,  to  possess  a  given  focal  length ;  wiW, 
to  be  achromatic ;  and,  third,  to  reduce  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion to  a  minimum. 

In  the  camera,  however,  the  number  of  tlie  conditions  is 
raised  from  three  to  eight,  five  of  which  have  reference  to  a 
much  more  complete  destruction  of  spherical  aberration,  t«ro 
to  the  production  of  achromatism,  and  the  eighth  to  the 
position  of  the  focus.  Instead  of  three,  therefore,  eight 
optical  elements  arc  requisite,  the  choice  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  following  considerations : — Greater  illu- 
mination, one  of  tho  desired  improvements,  can  only  be 
obtained  in  two  ways — by  enlarging  the  aperture,  and  by 
diminishing  the  focal  length,  both  of  which,  however,  will 
result  from  employing  two  converging  lenses  instead  of  one. 
These  lenses  must  of  course  be  achromatic,  and,  by  theory, 
in  order  that  a  good  image  may  be  produced,  they  must  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  ooc- 
third  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  next  the  object.  In 
order  to  form  the  eight  requisite  elements,  therefore,  seven 
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lens  surfaces  and  one  distance  may  be  selected.  By  this 
Selection  the  first  lens  need  but  present  three  surfaces  to  be 
disposed  of,  so  that  its  constituents  may  have  a  common 
surface.  The  second  lens,  however,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
remaining  four  surfaces,  must  have  its  constituents  separated, 
even  though  by  so  doing  light  is  lost. 

In  accordance  with  these  data,  Professor  Pctzval  calculated 
a  ucw  object-lens  which  had  an  aperture  of  1}  inch,  and  a 
focal  length  of  5$  inches.  With  it  portraits  were  taken  in 
forty  seconds ;  in  point  of  illumination  it  was  sixteen  times 
superior  to  the  camera  of  Daguerre,  and  its  images  were 
riiarp  enough  to  bear  magnifying  twenty  times.  The  prin- 
cipal defects  of  tbc  new  camera  were  a  curved  image,  and 
limited  field  of  view,  both  of  which  resulted  from  the  em- 
ployment of  separate  lenses. 

With  respect  to  the  first  defect,  the  image  of  a  plane 
object  was,  according  to  theory,  situated  in  the  hoUow  of 
a  paraboloid  of  rotation,  having  its  vertex  a  radius  of  curva- 
ture equal  to  7  or  8  inches.  In  object-glasses  afterwards 
constructed,  where  the  aperture  was  increased  to  8  inches, 
this  curvature  was  softened  to  15  inches.  By  sacrificing  a 
little  sharpness  at  the  edges,  too,  circumstances  generally 
furnished  means  of  softening  this  curvature  still  more. 

The  second  action  of  the  separated  lenses  deserves  closer 
examination.    It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  here  the  setting 
of  the  first  lens  plays  the  part  of  the  former  diaphragm, 
and  modifies  the  admission  of  light  to  the  second  lens.  As 
an  example,  let  us  take  an  object-glass  whose  two  lenses  are 
5|  inches  apart,  the  aperture  of  each  being  3  inches.  Let 
the  focal  length  of  the  first  lens  be  1 6  inches,  and  that  of 
(lie  second  2-4  inches.   Then,  by  means  of  the  first  lens,  a 
cylinder  of  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  becomes  converted  into 
a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  16  inches  behind  this  lens ;  and  the 
plane  of  the  second  lens  intercepts  this  cone  in  a  circle  whose 
diameter  is  diminished  to  2  inches ;  the  same  is  true  approx- 
imately for  every  other  cylinder  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the 
instrument.    Around  the  centre  of  the  second  lens,  therefore, 
let  us  conceive  a  circle  of  J-inch  radius  described  ;  its  cir- 
cumference will  be  at  a  distance  of  1  inch  from  that  of  the 
lens,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  second  lens  will  admit  all  the 
rays  of  every  cylinder  whose  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the 
instrument  is  such,  that  the  axial  ray  of  that  cylinder,  after 
passing  unrefracted  through  the  first  lens,  meets  the  second 
in  the  circumference  of  the  above  circle.   The  image  pro- 
duced by  such  a  cylinder,  therefore,  will  possess  the  same 
maximum  of  illumination  as  do  the  central  images.  But 
the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  other  cylinders  more  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  instrument  will  be  more  or  less  impeded ;  and, 
by  following  the  method  already  explained  in  the  case  of 
Dagnerre's  camera,  it  will  be  found  that  throughout  a  field 
of  10***  there  will  be  maximum  light ;  that  between  this  and 
a  field  of  32°  the  intensity  of  light  will  diminish  to  half  its 
normal  value ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  fieki, 
beyond  which  is  darkness,  amounts  to  about  50°.  These 
angles  correspond  on  the  pictures  to  circles  whose  diameters 
are  2,  l>,  and  10  inches  respectively. 

When  portraits  only  are  to  be  taken,  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  correct  picture  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  object  is 
desired,  this  unequal  distribution  of  light  is  of  no  great 
importance.  In  the  cose  of  landscapes,  lnnj*,  engravings, 
&c.,  however,  it  forms  a  serious  defect,  and  necessitates  the 
use  of  diaphragms,  not  only  to  distribute  the  light  more  uni- 
formly, but  also  to  diminish  the  influence  of  unequal  distances 
of  objects,  and  to  soften  tho  curvature  of  the  image.  The 
best  place  for  fhe  diaphragm  is  exactly  midway  between  the 
two  lenses,  and  by  diminishing  the  intensity  of  light  to  Jth, 
$th,  or  to  ^th  of  its  full  value,  the  field  of  equal  illumina- 
tion may  be  increased  to  .11°,  whilst  the  two  zones,  wherein 
tbc  light  first  diminishes  to  half  its  normal  value  and  then  to 
z"ro,  may  be  made  much  narrower. 

The  modificat  ions  applied  to  the  old  instrument  to  fit  it  for 
its  new  purposes,  had  for  their  object,  principally,  to  increase 
the  magnitude  of  the  field  and  the  uniformity  of  its  illumina- 
tion, an  1  consisted  in  a  diminution  of  the  distances  between 


the  two  lenses,  and  of  the  aperture  of  the  second.  The 
object-glass,  constructed  carefully  with  a  view  of  fulfilling  all 
the  new  conditions,  and  submitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Vienna,  consists  as  before  of  two  lenses;  the  first  lias  an 
aperture  of  3  inches,  and  the  second  of  2  inches,  the  clear 
t  distance  between  tho  two  being  1  inch.  The  magnitude  of 
'  the  picture  is  the  same  as  that  corresponding  to  a  single 
achromatic  lens  of  2G  inches,  focal  length,  its  diameter  being 
20  inches ;  in  other  words,  the  field  amounts  to  42°,  and 
is  uniformly  lighted.  Tliis  last  result  is  due  to  the  dimi- 
nished aperture  of  the  second  lens,  and  lias  been  purchased, 
of  course,  at  the  expense  of  intensity  of  light.  The  curvature 
of  the  image  of  a  plane  object  is  small,  its  radius  at  the 
vertex  being  about  $0  inches. 

With  ruspect  to  the  achromatism  of  the  two  lenses,  it  is 
well  known  tliat  tho  ratio  between  the  indices  of  refraction 
for  crown  and  flint  glam  is  not  constant,  but  varies  with  the 
colour  of  the  ray,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  rays  of  all 
colours  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  simultaneously  by  any 
arrangement  of  the  two  kinds  of  glass ;  in  otlier  words, 
according  to  the  technical  expression,  a  certain  chromatic 
aberration  of  the  secondary  spectrum  always  remains.  In 
the  telescope,  most  attention  is  paid  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
rays  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  without  injury  to 
the  picture  a  considerable  aberration  of  the  rays  at  the  violet 
end  may  exist.  Those  rays,  however,  exert  the  greatest 
chemical  action,  whence  it  happens  that  the  object  lens 
of  a  telescope  gives  a  less  sharp  photographic,  tlian 
optica],  image.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opposite  end  of 
the  spectrum  were  most  attended  to,  the  photographic  pic- 
ture would  be  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  optical  one, 
and  in  both  cases  the  chemical  and  optical  foci  would  be 
separated.  In  constructing  the  new  object-glass,  the  whole 
spectrum,  rather  than  either  end  of  it,  was  regarded,  and  the 
most  active  chemical  mode  to  coincide  approximately  with 
tho  most  active  optical  rays,  so  that,  for  a  healthy  eye,  tho 
chemical  and  optical  foci  coincide. 

From  the  above  exposition,  it  follows  that,  wliilst  tho  new 
camera  is  inferior  to  the  old  in  point  of  illumination,  it  far 
surpasses  the  latter  in  magnitude  of  the  field,  and  in  unifor- 
mity of  sliarpness,  as  well  as  of  illumination.  Whilst  the 
new  camera,  therefore,  is  best  adapted  for  landscapes,  tho 
old  one  may  still  be  used  whenever  a  brief  period  of  exposure 
is  desirable,  as  in  taking  portraits,  or  pictures  of  living 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 
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on  sKXsrrisixu— (continued). 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Strength  vf  the  Bath— (continued).— 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  two 
elements  present  this  rapid  impoverishment  is  owing. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  taken  without  any  preparation,  and 
submitted  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  washed 
repeatedly  in  distilled  water,  and,  finally,  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  it  presents  only  a  feeble  colouring ;  and 
as  the  silver  bath  is  not  altered  in  any  appreciable  manner, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  paper  itaell  is  without  influence, 
and  that  it  takes  from  the  bath  only  the  quautity  of  silver 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  it  absorbs. 

It  is  not  the  ss-jne  with  the  albumen.  I*et  us  take  a  sheet 
prepared  with  thin  substance,  pure,  without  addition  of 
soluble  chloride,  submit  it  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  then, 
having  washed  it  several  times  in  distilled  water,  expose  it 
uuder  a  negative,  and  we  Bhnll  see  it  produce  a  very  clear 
and  vigorous  proof.  If  we  test  the  strength  of  the  bath 
before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  we  shall 
find  that  the  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  which  pre- 
viously contained  15  per  cent,  of  silver,  no  longer  contain 
the  Bamc  proportion.    We  fiud  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
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abeurbed  has  been  8  cubic  centimetres,  which  ought  to  have 
weakened  the  bath  to  the  extent  only  of  1-20  gramme  of 
nitrate,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  albumen  has  taken  up  2*G5 
grammes ;  consequently,  the  richness  of  the  lath  is  reduced 
to  13-9  per  cent.  This  fact  also,  which  is  an  important  one, 
will  receive  further  consideration  when  wc  treat  of  the 
theory  of  insolation.  But  our  analyses  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  albumen  deprives  the  bath  of  a  large  quantity  of 
nitrate  with  which  it  combines. 

Gelatine  and  starch  do  not  lead  us  to  similar  results ;  it 
is  well  known  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  with 
the  Ditratc  of  silver  an  insoluble  combination,  and  if  both 
influence,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  do,  the  value  and 
colouring  of  the  proof,  it  is  by  combinations  which  form 
eventually,  or  under  the-  luminous  influence,  and  which,  in 
any  case",  never  affect  the  propitious  of  the  nitrate 
bath. 

We  liave  now  to  examine  the  part  played  by  the  chloride- 
from  the  point  of  view  under  consideration.  Experiments 
made  on  paper  salted  in  a  solution  at  5  per  cent.,  without 
additional  sizing,  and  manipulated  in  the  manner  described 
above,  give  this  result:— that  a  sheet  of  paper  14  x  57 
placed  in  contact  with  a  bath  measuring  180  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  showing  a  richness  of  12  82  |>er  cent.,  robbed 
the  kith  of  310  grammes  of  silver,  together  with  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  liquid  (the  jxipor,  not  being  aHminenised,  was 
more  porous,  and  absorbed  a  greater  quantity  of  liquid). 
These  10  cubic  centimetres  corrcsjiond  to  128  gramme  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  therefore  310  —  128  —  182  gramme  have 
been  al«orbed  by  the  jiaper  in  the  condition  of  chloride. 
The  difference  hen-,  as  is  evident,  is  much  Icsb  than  when 
the  paper  is  both  salted  and  albumenised;  it  is,  to  all 
appearance,  equal,  and  rather  superior  to  that  wluch  the 
albumen  alone  produces. 

Thus,  then,  tho  chloride  and  the  albumen  concur  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  bath  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  two  insoluble  combinations,  and  tho  porosity  of  the  paper 
accelerates  iU  diminution.  One  may  say  in  general  terms,  that 
a  sheet  simply  salted  impoverishes  the  liath  to  a  certain  extent  , 
and  that  a  sheet  both  salted  and  albumenised  impoverishes 
it  to  twice  that  extent.  The  first  two  causes  alone  need 
occupy  the  photographer,  because  they  change  the  richness 
of  the  bath,  and,  by  consequence,  the  results ;  and  since,  as  we 
said  at  the  beginning,  the  rule  of  this  impoverishment  cannot 
be  stated  iu  an  absolute  manner,  but  merely  the  method 
according  to  which  it  operates,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  on  photographers  the  advisability  of  adopting  this 
method  of  testing  their  bat  lis,  which*alonc  can  save  them 
from  the  causes  of  error  we  have  particularised. 

Of  the  Time  of  Contact  iritk  the  Silver  Bath. — We  have 
inquired  what  influence  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
paper  is  floated  on  the  silver  bath  can  have  on  the  bath.  The 
paper  imbibing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  according  to  the 
time  of  contact,  it  appeared  ii  priori  evident  that  the 
alworption  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  greater  as  the 
time  of  contact  was  prolonged,  and  tins  has  been  confirmed 
l-y  experiment. 

A  contact  of  one  minute  does  not  buIHco  :  in  this  period 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  chloride  can  scarcely  be  converted 
into  chloride  of  silver;  hence,  relative  insensibility,  streaki- 
ness,  and  spots  in  the  designs.  Five  minutes  give  a  very 
good  result  ;  fifteen  furnish  a  proof  verging  a  little  more 
on  black  than  the  preceding.  We  thus  return  to  the  pre- 
ceding example ;  aud  it  is  established  that  a  more  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  the  bath  corresponds  to  an  augmentation 
of  richness  in  the  paper,  and,  consequently,  to  an  augmenta- 
tion of  clearness  in  the  proof — within  a  certain  limit,  of 
course.  Five  minutes  may  be  considered  the  normal  time; 
and  if,  to  modify  the  proofs  furnished  by  a  negative,  the 
operator  desires  to  alter  the  richness,  of  tho  proof  by  a  stay 
of  greater  or  less  length  in  the  bath  rather  than  by  using 
baths  of  variable  rii-hness,  this  should  be  considered  the 
fixed  period  around  which  to  oscillate. 

(To  b- omtii'xH.) 


OX  CASEIXE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

La  Lumurc  contains  the  following  on  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
cess discovered  by  M.  Duchochois,  (and  given  at  p.  1 83  of  the 
"Photographic  Xews,")  for  substituting  caserne  for  albu- 
men in  the  preparation  of  negatives,  after  the  laupcnot  method. 

Caseine  being  unknown  to  a  great  many  photographers, 
we  will  briefly  make  them  acquainted  with  its  properties, 
and  teach  them  a  very  economical  method  of  preparing  and 
preserving  it. 

Caseine  constitutes  the  ozotized  part  of  the  milk  of  mam- 
miferous  animals,  in  which  it  is  held  in  solution  by  a  small 
quantity  of  potash.    Cheese  is  almost  ontirely  composed  of  it. 

Although  M.  Duchochois  has  given  instructions  for  pre- 
paring soluble  caseine,  we  are  bound  to  declare  that  solubtt 
caseine  does  not  exist.  Caseine  docs  not  dissolve  iu  water. 
For  this  to  take  place  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an  alkali. 
In  that  case  it  is  no  longer  caseine  that  is  held  in  solution, 
but  a  castate. 

In  his  method  of  preparation  he  directs  the  precipitation 
of  skimmed  milk  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Any  other 
acid  will  give  the  same  result — wo  may  meutiou  more 
especially  hydrochloric  acid  and  acetic  acid,  which  every 
photographer  possesses  in  his  laboratory. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  first  with 
acidulated  water,  and  secondly  witli  pure  water,  we  advise 
its  solution  in  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  common  sait, 
substances  much  better  known  than  carbonate  of  barytas, 
and  which  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  procured  anywhere. 
Sid  ammoniac  may  be  employed  just  as  efficaciously,  and  also 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  iodide  of  potassium,  bodies  with  which 
photographers  ore  already  familiar. 

After  filtering,  tho  solution  must  be  evaporated.  This 
solution  ou  contact  with  the  air  gradually  becomes  covered 
with  a  pellicle,  insoluble  in  both  acids  aud  alkalies,  and 
iu  the  salts  just  mentioned.  It  is  this  pellicle  which  is 
formed  on  milk  when  heated.  When  all  the  liquid  has 
evaporated,  the  caseine  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  an 
amber-coloured  amorphous  mass,  without  smell,  aud  of  an 
insipid  taste.  Its  solution  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  acids. 
All  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  precipitate  it.  With  chalk, 
or  better  still  with  lime,  it  gives  an  insoluble  compound, 
which  is  employed  in  painting  in  distemper,  as  well  as  for 
preparing  a  mastic  susceptible  of  receiving  every  sjiccies  of 
painting  and  impression. 

It  is  under  the  form  of  caseatc  of  lime  that  caseine  can 
be  best  preserved,  and  wo  cannot  too  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  this  fact.  When  it  is  desired 
to  disengage  the  caseine  required  for  use,  it  suffices  to 
digest  some  bit*  of  the  caseate  of  lime  in  hydrochloric  acid 
or  vinegar.  The  operation  must  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  little  of  the  salt  shall  remain  undissolved. 
The  liquid  must  be  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with 
care,  and  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  at 
once — as  otherwise  it  will  very  likely  happen  that  tho  whole 
of  tho  caseine  prepared  will  be  lost ;  for  this  substance  easily 
putrifies,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  variety  of  product*, 
with  the  liberation  of  an  insupportable  odour. 

Tho  following  method  gives  caseatc  of  lime  most  abun- 
dantly and  economically.  Take  white  cheese  and  heat  it  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  such  a  way  that  after  a 
contact  of  several  hours  there  shall  be  a  little  cheese  in 
excels.  Filter  it,  and  pour  into  this  liquid  a  solution  of 
lime,  obtained  by  the  immersion  in  water  of  a  small  quantity 
of  slaked  lime.  An  abundant  white  precipitate  composed 
almost  entirely  of  caseate  of  limo  will  be  obtained.  This 
precipitate  is  hud  on  a  cloth,  and  washed  with  abundance  of 
water,  and  l?ft  in  the  air  to  dry.  Whon  dry,  it  is  preserved 
for  use  as  required. 

The  composition  of  caseine  is  the  same  as  albumen.  In  W> 
parts  by  weight,  it  contains,  according  to  Dumas  and  Calwin : 

Carbon    43-50 

Hydrogen    ~\\S 

Nitrogen  ...      ...      ...      ...      ...      ...  \j't4 

Ox^^«*tl    ...        ...         ...  in  ... 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  organises  its  third  exhi- 
bition, iu  a  special  department  of  the  Palace  of  Industry,  of 
photographs  and  works  connected  with  photography  in  any  of 
its  branches.  It  invitee  both  native  and  foreign  photogra- 
phers to  send  pictures,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  The  opeuing  of  the  Exhibition  will  take  place  at  the 
Palace  of  Industry  on  the  1st  April ;  and  it  will  be  closed  on 
the  1 5th  June  following. 

2.  Pictures  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered,  with  all 
charges  paid,  to  M.  Martin  Loulerie,  rue  Drouot  11,  between 
the  1st  and  the  15th  March. 

8.  The  exhibitor  should  send  a  note  at  the  same  time, 
stating  the  number  of  objects  sent. 

I.  Exhibitors  must  protect  their  pictures  by  means  of 
frames  or  passe-partouts. 

5.  All  coloured  proofs  will  be  excluded,  as  well  as  those 
which  give  evidence  of  having  been  "  touched  "  in  such  a  way 
as  to  modify  the  photograpn  properly  so  called,  by  manual 
operations. 

6.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  append  their  name  and 
address  to  their  work. 

7.  The  mention  of  the  nature  of  the  negative  process  em- 
ployed, whether  it  be  dry  or  wet  collodion,  albumen,  &c.  &e., 
is  obligatory  ;  and  any  additional  information  will  be  received 
« ith  pleasure. 

JS.  Nobody  will  be  allowed  to  fix  tho  price  at  which  he 
would  sell  his  work,  but  he  may  communicate  it  to  the  se- 
cretary, who  will  hold  such  information  at  the  service  of  the 
public. 

^  9.  No  picture  can  be  removed  until  the  closing  of  the 
Exhibition. 

10.  The  jury  appointed  for  tho  pui-poso  will  decide  what 
pictures  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition. 

II.  Pictures  must  bo  removed  within  a  week  after  the 
closing  of  the  Exhibition. 


(JTritifdl  ITotircs. 

Tie  ABC  of  i>iotosrrV*y_Venth  edition,  with  additions, 
including  recent  improvements  in  the  Art.  Loudon 
Stereoscopic  Company. 
When  we  wish  to  express  our  ideas  of  simplicity,  the  most 
initial  way  of  saying  it  Oh !  it  is  as  plain  as  A  II  C." 
The  work  is  <juite  iu  accordance  with  the  title,  as  it  is  in  reality 
an  A  13  C  of  our  art.  In  the  introduction,  the  author,  in  the 
moid  patronising  manner,  informs  us  that  he  "  will  not  rake  up 
his  Greek."  Fortunately  he  does  not,  a<  he  thereby  spare*  us 
a  great  infliction.  The  aocouut  which  tho  author  gives  of  the 
system  of  photography  is  clear  and  understandable.  The  hints 
on  the  Positive  process  contained  in  the  opening  chapters, 
entitled,  "Preparatory  Arrangements,"  "Coating  the  Plato," 
"Making  the  Plate  Sensitive,"  "Exposure  of  the  Plate,"  and 
"  Developing  the  Plate,"  are  such,  that  if  tho  amateur  only  ob- 
serve* them  he  is  almost  certain  to  achieve  a  success.  Should 
he,  however,  meet  with  failure,  by  consulting  tho  chapter  of 
causes  and  effect*,  entitled,  "  Failure  with  Glass  Positives,"  he 
will  bo  almost  sure  to  meet,  in  this  summary,  some  of  the  laws 
which  he  has  failed  to  observe.  What  we  liavc  said  of  the 
author's  treatment  of  tho  positivo  process,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  other  branches  treated  of.  In  fact,  as  a  simple  introduc- 
tion to  photography,  this  book,  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner, 
would  be  tho  "  right  book  in  the  rinht  place."  It  has  one 
great  advantage  over  many  similar  treatises,  viz.,  that  absence 
of  pedantic  technicalities,  which  arc  only  understood  by  tho<e 
deeply  versed  in  chemical  and  optical  science. 


Stereogram*  of  Englith  Scenery.    By  W.  Woodward, 
Nottingham. 

These  stereograms  illustrate  some  of  those  chnrming  little 
nooks  and  corners  of  rustic  scenery  with  which  this  country 
abounds.  In  his  selection  of  sites,  Mr.  Woodward  has  been 
exceedingly  happy;  and  when  he  has  attempted  to  photograph 


historically  interesting  places,  he  lias  evidently  been  guided 
with  great  artistic  taste  in  giving  the  best  view  that  could  be 
obtained.  The  process  by  which  they  are  obtained  is  tho 
coilodio-albumen :  and,  judging  from  thoso  before  us,  wo  doubt 
not  but  that  they  are  anions  the  best  specimens  which  havo  yet 
been  obtained  by  it.  The  srene  in  "  llurghley  Park,  .Stamford," 
is  a  very  fine  picture ;  and  the  photographer  has,  in  the  iuo!>t 
successful  manner,  given  true  effect  to  tho  water,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  amount  of  dctinitiuti  has  been  obtained,  not 
only  in  the  background  foliage,  but  also  in  the  detail  of  the 
foreground.  The  most  successful  architectural  slide  is  that  of 
"  Xewstead  Abbey."  His  lane  scenes  are  very  pretty,  and 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  of  great  use  to  an  artist  as  studies  of 
rustic  scenery.  Tho  great  feature  of  the  series  is,  equality  of 
tone,  and  careful  manner  of  treatment. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

COLOURING  PoSITlVKS  ox  UI.A53 — (continued). 

C/iromo-Photoyraplui. — This  term  has  been  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  of  pictures  in  which  the  colours  are  made  so  to 
permeate  the  collodion  film  that,  when  viewed  from  the 
opposite,  or  gbu*  side,  the  tints  are  sufficiently  brilliant, 
presenting  a  non-inverted  coloured  picture.  In  using  this 
designation  to  describe  these  pictures,  we  must  not  be 
understood  in  any  way  to  indorse  the  appellation,  which  is 
inappropriate  ami  misleading.  We  refer  to  it,  because  we 
believe  the  term  and  the  process  have  excited  some  interest 
amongst  our  readers.  To  describe  the  method  of  producing 
this  result,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from 
n  valuable  work  just  published,*  and  then  add  some  observa- 
tions of  our  own. 

»  The  mode  of  producing  this  result  is  simple,  and  when 
well  done  presents  somewhat  tho  effect  of  enamelling  on 
glass.  It  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  however,  on  tin; 
collodion  film  being  permeable;  this  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  ordinary  positives  taken  with  a  collodion,' the  pyroxyliiie 
of  which  has  been  made  at  a  high  temitcnCture,  thus  giving 
a  powdery  film.  This  permeable  film,  however,  is  b»*t 
obtained  by  tho  *  Alabastrine  Process ; '  and  the  best 
specimens  we  havo  seen  of  the  non-inverted  coloured  posi- 
tives have  been  produced  by  it.  The  picture  having  been 
varnished  and  coloured — and,  if  necessary,  varnished  and 
coloured  again  (a  little  extra  care  being  used  to  obtain 
brilliancy  in  the  carnations)— is  to  Ixs  varnished  once  more 
with  a  'penetrating  varnish,'  provided  for  tho  purpose, 
which  has  the  effect  of  projecting  the  colour  thoroughly  into 
the  collodion  film ;  the  result  is,  that  the  positivo  then 
viewed  from  the  glass  side  presents  a  picture  as  vividly 
coloured  as  on  the  collodion  side." 

In  attempting  to  apply  this  process  to  ordinary  collodion 
positives,  certain  conditions  must  be  remembered.  Photo- 
graphers are  aware  tint,  amongst  the  various  classes  of 
glass  positives— all  good  enough  of  their  kind — thero  arc 
two  possessing  very  distinctive  features.  The  first  is  in 
many  respects  somewhat  allied  to  a  negative  in  character; 
its  intensity  is  obtained  by  a  thick  deposit  of  reduced  silver 
in  the  lights.  Iu  the  second,  intensity  in  the  lights  is 
obtained  by  purity  of  colour  in  the  reduced  silver ;  the 
deposit  is  thin,  but  of  a  pure  wliite.  A  picture  of  the  latter 
class — the  collodion  being  also  powdery  or  porous  in  texture — ■ 
is  best  suited  for  permeating  with  colour  so  as  to  produce  a 
non-inverted  picture.  As  is  stated,  however,  in  the  above 
extract,  by  far  the  finest  results  are  produced  by  applying 
the  process  to  alabastrine  photographs.  The  colouring  is 
proceeded  with  as  we  have  described  in  former  cluipters, 
with  jjowdcr  colours;  remembering  throughout,  however, 
that  the  tint  of  the  colours  used  will  be  somewhat  modified 
by  tho  final  coating  of  "  penetrating  varnish."  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  modification  can  only  Iw  learnt  by  expe- 

•  "The  Prtncl|>lca  and  PrsK-tlr?  of  H..rinonioos  Colouring,  r»f*rUUv  *» 
applied  to  Photograph*."  Put.linho.i  at  t)i«  "  PaoToaHAMitc  Naw*  Orncr," 
and  by  Newman,  Soho-vpmrr. 
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rieuce — in  some  colours  the  modification  being  in  depth,  and 
in  others  in  tone.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  recom- 
mended the  use  of  turpentine  as  a  varnish  for  producing 
these  pictures.  We  would,  however,  caution  our  readers 
against  its  use ;  for,  in  addition  to  producing  very  imperfect 
results,  it  is  sure,  eventually,  to  spoil  their  pictures,  by 
becoming  discoloured  and  yellow.  These  pictures  should 
always  be  taken  on  colourless  glass,  and  should  be  backed 
with  velvet. 

This  method  of  colouring  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  uniforms, 
in  which  it  is  important  that  the  various  ornaments  should 
not  be  inverted  as  regards  right  and  left.  We  liavc  found 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  very  perfect  scarlet  coat  by  using  this 
method  on  an  alabastrine  photograph. 

COLOURING    r.VrKU    PHOTOGRAPHS    WITH  POWDER 
COLOURS. 

Paper  photographs  are  most  frequently  coloured  in  water  or 
oil  colours,  ana  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  we  shall  speak 
in  the  proper  place.  Very  fine  results,  however,  may  bo  pro- 
duced by  the  skilful  colorist  through  the  use  of  powder  colours, 
and  with  this  advantage  over  the  other  methods  we  have 
named — that  the  picture  retains  all  its  photographic  charac- 
teristics ;  it  remains  a  tinted  photograph :  whilst  in  using 
water  or  oil  colours  it  often  liappens,  that  the  photograph 
Incomes  merely  the  basis  on  which  to  paint  a  picture — more 
or  less  of  the  photograph  being  obliterated  at  every  stroke 
of  the  brush.  The  use  of  powder  colours,  however,  renders 
imperative  the  possession  of  a  photograph  perfect  in  all 
respects  to  work  on,  as  little  or  nothing  can  bo  added  with 
the  pencil,  except  colour,  to  the  already  existing  light  and 
■shadow. 

Albumeuised  paper  prints  are  most  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose,  although  plaiu  paper  may  be  used  if  the  surface 
be  treated  with  a  sizing  preparation  to  which  the  colours 
will  adhere.  Tlie  picture  should  be  mounted  on  cardboard, 
aud,  if  possible,  passed  between  steel  rollers  or  hot  pressed. 
Tlie  colours  are  then  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  colouring 
glass  positives ;  we  must,  however,  bo  careful  to  apply  the 
tint*  of  the  required  depth  at  once. 

If  tlie  photograph  be  not  quite  so  perfect  as  we  liave  stated 
it  should  be — that  is,  if  it  possess  some  black  shadows  quite 
destitute  of  detail  and  drawing — there  is  even  here  a  suc- 
cedaneum  to  which  the  colorist  may  resort.  With  the  point 
of  a  knife  the  surface  of  these  black  shadows  may  be  slightly 
abraded,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  drawing  may  require.  To 
these  half-lights,  thus  "  taken  out,"  the  proper  dry  colour  is 
then  to  be  applied;  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  perfectly, 
lustcad  of  "taking  out  *'  lights  in  this  way,  they  arc  some- 
times carefully  stippled  on  with  body  colour,  and  the  dry 
colour  then  applied  over  it.  These  methods  arc  more 
applicable  to  landsca|>es  than  to  portraits. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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chemical  manipulation's — (continued). 

Lkcantatiun. — When  the  precipitate  is  very  heavy,  aud 
lies  closely  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  method  of  wash- 
ing employed  is  decantation ;  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
chloride  or  iodide  of  silver  is  washed  :  all  that  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  pour  off,  or  decant,  tlie  liquid,  and  then 
to  pour  on  fresh,  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  After  pouring  on  each  quantity  of  water  it  should 
be  well  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  ;  and,  the  substance  being 
washed,  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly  before  any  attempt  be 
made  to  decant  the  liquid.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times. 

To  perform  this  purification  of  insoluble  substances  pro- 
perly, distilled  water  should  be  used  ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, filtered  water  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  that 
the  last  two  or  three  washings  are  marie  with  distilled  water. 


One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  process  is,  that  it  is  advis- 
able  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Analogous  to  this  mode  of  washing  substances,  is  that  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  powders  of  great  and  uniform  suioothiuss. 
termed  levigatiou.  A  fine  powder,  say  the  tripoli  powder 
used  in  cleaning  glass  plates,  for  example,  is  placed  in  an  up- 
right glass  vessel,  which  is  filled  up  with  water  aud  violently 
agitated;  it  is  then  placed  on  a  table,  when  the  heavier 
particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  finer  portions  in  sus- 
pension. Tlie  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
latter  is  poured  off  into  a  filter ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  thin 
powder  will  be  free  from  coarse  particles  which  would  scratch 
the  plate. 

Evaporation. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  separate 
a  solid  body  from  its  solvent,— that  is,  when  the  latter  can 
bo  driven  off  in  a  Btatc  of  vapour.  The  evaporation  is  said 
to  be  spontaneous  when  the  liquid  disappears  of  its  own 
accord:  we  may  illustrate  this  by  taking  a  drop  of  a  salt 
solution  and  letting  it  fall  on  a  smooth  surface;  the  liquid  will 
gradually  evaporate,  and  the  salt  will  be  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  Evaporation  may  he  assisted  by  tlie 
liquid  being  placed  in  a  vacuum ;  or,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method,  by  heating  the  solution  to  boiling  point.  When 
there  is  no  object  in  collecting  these  vapours,  the  operation 
is  performed  in  an  open  vessel ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
preserve  them,  it  is  conducted  in  a  perfectly  air-tight  vessel, 
fitted  with  a  long  neck,  which  passes  into  the  nock  of  a 
similarly  shaped  vessel :  the  operation  is  then  termed— 

Distillation. — The  object  being  to  separate  a  volatile  body 
from  a  solid,  or  a  volatile  body  from  one  leas  volatile,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  both.  The  bodies  to  be  separated 
are  placed  in  one  of  the  vessels  and  maintained  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  ;  the  vapour  generated,  having  no  other  outlet, 
passes  along  the  neck  of  the  vessel  into  the  second  retort, 
which  is  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  water  or  ice,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  undergoing  distillation,  auu 
condensation  occurs,  the  vapour  trickling  down  tlie  sides  of 
the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 

Concentration. — A  solution  is  said  to  be  concentrated  when 
a  part  of  the  solveut  is  evaporated,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  body  dissolved  to  that  of  the  solvent  is  thus  rendered 
greater:  when  a  fresh  quantity  of  solvent  is  added,  the 
solution  is  said  to  be  diluted. 

Sublimation. — This  operation  is  analogous  to  that  of  dis- 
tillation, but  is  applied  to  bodies  that  pass  at  once  from  the 
condition  of  vapour  to  that  of  a  solid ;  such  as  iodine,  aud 
sal  ammoniac.  .These bodies  are  heated  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
aud  the  portion  vaporised  or  sublimated  rises  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  and  is  condensed  therein. 

Heating.— The  mode  of  heating  is  almost  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  it  may  be  accomplished  either  by  means  of  the 
spirit  lamp,  clmrcoai,  or  gas ;  the  rule  to  be  observed  in  its 
application  only  requiring  that  it  shall  be  gradual,  otherwise 
the  fracture  of  the  vessel  containing  the  substance,  and  the 
loss  of  the  substance  itself,  will  be  probable  consequences. 
The  thinness,  which  should  be  the  same  througitout,  is  a 
matter  of  special  importance  in  the  choice  of  a  glass 
vessel  for  these  manipulations ;  and  the  heat  should  be 
60  applied  that  it  shall  not  act  on  any  part  of  the  vessel  ex- 
cept that  which  is  covered  by  the  liquid ;  this  is  easily 
managed  by  placing  a  tile  above  the  fire  with  a  hole  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre,  in  which  the  flask  is  placed. 

Fusion.— Wliat  we  understand  by  fusion  is,  the  passage  of 
a  solid  body  from  the  condition  of  a  solid  to  that  of  a  liquid 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  silver,  kc 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  ai/uentm  fusion  and 
igneous  fusion :  aqueous  fusion  is  the  dissolution  of  a  solid  in 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  igneous  fusion  is  its  liquefaction 
after  the  water  has  left  it ;  for  example,  crystallised  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  exposed  to  heat,  first  undergoes  aqueous  fus:on, 
then  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  and  becomes  tolid 
again,  aud  by  the  application  of  a  more  intense  hent  it  is 
made  to  undergo  igneous  fusion. 

{To  1*  continued.) 
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girfionarj  of  jpbotosnipbtr. 

AnoKNToUETER.— An  apimratoa  by  which  the  quantity 
of  silver  present  in  any  solution  can  bo  tested.  The  simplest 
method  of  effecting  this  is  the  following : — 

Prepare  a  solution  of  32  grains  of  pure  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  12  ounces  of  water;  1  drachm  of  this  solution  will, 
therefore,  precipitate  1  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Measure 
out  very  carefully  a  known  quantity  of  the  bath  to  be  tested 
(2  drachms  for  instance),  place  it  in  a  2-ounce  phial,  and 
add  a  few  droja  of  nitric  acid.  Now  measure  out  exactly  1 
drachm  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  add  it, 
lij-  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  the  silver  solution  in  the  bottle, 
corking  it  up  aud  shaking  violently  between  each  addition, 
until  a  white  precipitate  is  no  longer  produced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  another  drop  of  the  test  solution.  If,  before  this  is 
accomplished,  the  first  drachm  of  test  solution  bo  exhausted, 
carefully  measure  out  a  second  drachm,  and  so  on  until  the 
desired  point  is  attained.  When  finished,  the  number  of 
drachms  of  test  solution  used  will  indicate  the  number  of 
grains  present  iu  the  phial.  Thus,  supposing  2  drachms  of  the 
nitrate  bath  had  been  placed  in  the  phial,  and  it  required  7 A 
drachms  of  test  (solution  to  precipitate  the  silver,  that  would 
Lave  shown  that  the  2  drachms  of  bath  contained  7 J  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  30  grains  to  the  ounce. 

AsPHALTum. — A  substauce  also  known  uudcr  the  name  of 
Jews'  pitch,  mineral  pitch,  or  compact  bitumeu.  It  is  found 
in  abundance  in  several  localities,  especially  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  famous  pilch  lukx  in  Trinidad.  It  resembles  in 
appearance  common  pitch,  sinks  in  water,  melw  easily,  aud 
is  wry  inflammable,  burning  with  a  red  smoky  flame.  As- 
phaJtum  is  a  body  of  great  interest  to  the  photographer,  as 
it  was  one  of  the  substances  used  by  M.  Niepce  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  coating 
sensitive  to  light.  The  process  was  called  by  the  inventor 
lleliogranhy,  and  is  thus  described  in  his  own  words: — I 
about  half  fill  a  wine  glass  with  this  pulverised  bitumen.  I 
pour  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender  till 
the  bitumen  can  absorb  no  more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much 
more  of  the  essential  oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand 
about  three  lines  above  the  mixture,  which  is  tlien  covered, 
and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat  until  the  essential  oil  is  fully 
impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bitumen.  If 
this  varnish  is  not  of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish, 
taking  care  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by  which  it  is 
injured,  and,  at  last,  decomposed.  A  tablet  of  silver  is  to 
lie  highly  polished,  on  which  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish 
U  to  be  applied  cold,  with  a  light  roll  of  very  soft  skin ;  this 
will  impart  to  it  a  pure  vermilion  colour,  and  cover  it  with 
a  very  thin  aud  equal  coating.  The  plate  is  then  placed 
upon  heated  iron,  which  is  wrapped  round  with  several  folds 
of  paper,  from  which,  by  this  method,  all  moisture  has  been 
previously  expelled.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  simmer, 
the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool 
and  ory  in  a  gentle  temperature,  and  protected  from  a  damp 
atmosphere.  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera.  But  after 
exposure  nothing  is  apparent  to  show  that  impressions  exist. 
The  forms  of  the  future  picture  remain  still  invisible.  The 
next  operation,  then,  is  to  disengage  the  shrouded  imagery, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  plunging  the  tablet  into  a 
solvent  consisting  of  one  }>art,  by  volume,  of  essential  oil  of 
lavender,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum,  until  the 
operator,  observing  it  by  reflected  light,  begins  to  perceive 
the  images  of  the  objects  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
gradually  unfolding  their  forms,  and,  though  still  veiled  by 
the  supernatant  fluid,  continually  becoming  darker  from 
saturation  with  vamuh.  Tl»e  plate  is  then  to  be  lifted  out, 
held  in  a  vertical  position  until  as  much  of  the  solvent  as 
possible  has  been  allowed  to  drop  away,  and  then  carefully 
washed  under  a  stream  of  water.  This  process  was  very 
uncertain  and  tedious,  as  exposures  of  six  or  eight  hours 


in  the  camera  were  required.  Further  experiments  of  MM. 
Xicpcc  and  Daguerre  soon  modified  and  improved  it,  until, 
ultimately,  the  latter  gentleman  discovering  the  beautiful 
process  which  bears  his  name,  the  original  Heliographic  pro- 
cess of  Niepce  was  forgotten.  latterly  the  nephew  of  the 
original  discoverer,  M.  Niepce  dc  St.  Victor,  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  this  proctss  on  account  of  its  applicability 
to  the  purposes  of  obtaining  photographic  etchings  upon 
steel.  The  surface  of  the  steel  plate  is  first  to  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  whitening  and  water,  then  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  be  poured  over,  when  the  plate  is  to  be 
immediately  washed  aud  dried.  A  mixture  of  asphalt  with 
a  small  portion  of  pure  wax,  having  been  dissolved  in  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  lavender  and  txmzol,  is  to  be  jioured  on  the 
plate  in  a  darkened  chamber,  which  is  then  to  be  dried  care- 
fully. The  prepared  plate  then,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  light  underneath  a  good  positive  photograph,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  tho  action  of  a  solvent  consisting  of  three  imrts 
of  naphtha  and  one  of  benzol :  where  the  light  has  not  acted, 
the  varnish  is  dissolved  by  this  mixture.  After  this 
solvent  has  proceeded  far  enough,  the  plate  is  washed  off 
with  water,  and  the  exposed  parts  arc  bitten  in  with  a 
mixture  of  1  part  nitric  acid,  2  parts  alcohol,  and  8  parts 
water.  Tho  plate  may  then  be  printed  from  in  printers' 
ink,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  applied  to  litho- 
graphic purposes ;  in  this  c:  sc  the  prepared  varuish  is  poured 
ujxm  the  lithographic  stone,  a  negative  photograph  is  then 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  and  exposed  to  the  light.  After  sub- 
initting  the  stone  to  the  action  of  an  appropriate  solvent,  it 
is  washed,  trea'cd  with  a  dilute  acid,  and  again  washed; 
aiter  which  it  may  be  used  for  printing  with  ordinary  litho- 
graphic ink,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  parts  upon  which 
the  asphaltum  is  left. 

These  processes  have  now  been  superseded  by  others,  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  discovery  of  the  action  of  light  ujxui 
"  chrome-gelatino "  is  more  or  less  appropriated  by  experi- 
mentalists, and  published  by  them  as  the  basis  of  a  new  dit- 
coca ry. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FIXING  THE  IMAGE. 

(}.  Wliat  is  the  next  process  after  the  development  of  the 
image? 

A.  Tho  plate  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  order  to 
relieve  it  from  any  particles  of  silver  which  may  still  remain 
Upon  the  surface.  After  being  tliorougldy  washed,  the  im- 
pression is  "  fixed." 

Q.  What  solution  is  used  in  fixing  a  collodion  picture? 

A.  For  this  purpose  two  dissolving  agents  are  used, 
namely,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  pot;u«ium. 

Q.  I  low  is  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  V 

.1.  A  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  being 
placed  in  a  bath,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  it.  The  yellow 
tint  of  the  iodide  of  silver  gradually  disap]>ears,  and  the 
picture,  in  all  its  beauty  and  purity,  is  brought  out.  It 
must  then  be  taken  from  the  bath,  and  fresh  water  copiously 
poured  over  it ;  after  this  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry. 

<i.  How  is  tho  cyanide  of  potassium  employed? 

.1.  A  solution  is  made  in  the  following  proportion  :— 


Cyanide  of  potassium 
Water   


2  part*. 
100  part*. 


When  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  collodion  plate  the  action 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
exceedingly  rapid.  As  soon  as  ever  the  yellow  tint  is 
removed,  which  it  will  be  in  a  few  seconds,  the  plate  must 
be  instantly  removed,  and  thoroughly  washed — being  placed 
in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  or  else  having  fresh  water  poured 
upon  its  surface. 
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Q.  What  plan  is  adopted  when  the  image  on  the  plate  is 
but  feebly  developed? 

A.  Instead  of  removing  the  iodide  of  silver,  it  is  necessary 
to  destroy  its  sensitive  action.  This  U  done  by  applying  to 
the  plate  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  a  solution  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  or  a  solutiou  of  common  salt.  Tho- 
roughly washed  with  this  solution,  the  plate  is  allowed  to 
dry.  riates  bo  preserved  generally  give  impressions  of  great 
softness,  but  in  procuring  positives  from  them  considerable 
time  is  necessary,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  light  to  penetrate 
the  yellow  coating  of  the  iodide  of  (silver. 

VAKXISniXO  TflK  PI.ATK. 

Q.  How  would  you  describe  the  picture  produced  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  rules? 

A.  As  a  negative  collodion  picture. 

Q.  Why  should  it  be  described  as  a  negative  ! 

A.  Because  it  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing 
other  pictures ;  ami  consequently  all  iu  blacks  and  whites 
arc  reversed,  so  that,  in  the  impression  taken  from  it,  they 
may  have  their  natural  position  and  effect.  A  picture  of 
this  sort  is  called  a  negative  ;  and  those  which  are  taken  from 
it  are  called  jwritices. 

Q.  When  the  collodion  negative  is  fixed  and  dried,  is  it 
liable  to  change? 

A.  The  collodion  film  ia  very  liable  to  injury,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  protect  it  by  some  further  process. 

Q.  How  is  such  protection  to  be  given  ? 

.1.  By  covering  the  surface  of  the  glass  plat*  with  varnish. 

<<.  W  hat  varnish  is  used  for  this  purpose? 

A.  Some  photographers  simply  employ  a  solution  of  gum 
arabio,  which  dries  rapidly  upon  the  plate.  Others  prefer 
albumen,  which  they  apply  to  the  picture  while  still  wet, 
And  which  they  allow  to  dry  after  passing  the  aceto-ni Irate 
of  silver  bath,  whieli  coagulates  the  albumen. 

Q.  Are  not  other  sorts  of  varnish  occasionally  used? 

.1.  Yes:  both  spirit  and  turpentine.  Spirit  varnish  dries 
rapidly,  and  is  therefore  more  useful  when  expedition  is 
necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  process.  Turpentine 
varnish  will  tako  forty-eight  hours  to  dry.  Amongst  the 
pn-panvtions  employed  are  tho  following : — 

<  'opal  varnUli    1  j>art. 

Benzoin    2  parts. 

Or- 

Gum  benjamin    10  part*. 

Spirits  of  wino  (."fi  above  proof)         ...  100  parts. 

Or— 

finm  lac     ...      ...      ...    8  part.*. 

Spirit*  nf  wine  (.".1  above  proof)         ...  100  parts. 

Essence  of  lavender    1(5  parts. 

A  varnish  formed  of  gum  amber,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  is 
also  used.  This  varnish  is  exceedingly  durable,  but  is  pro- 
portionately expensive.  The  gum  amber  should  be  thoroughly 
macerated,  and  mixed  with  chloroform  and  ether  in  equal 
parte,  thus  :— 

Gum  amber    .5  drachma. 

<  hlorofurm    20  drachm*. 

Ether    20  drachma. 

(}.  How  is  the  varnish  to  be  applied  to  tlw  plate  ? 

,1.  The  back  of  the  plate  should  be  held  to  the  fire  until 
it  is  thoroughly  warm  in  all  parte,  but  not  hot.  'llie  varnish 
is  then  to  be  poured  on  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collo- 
dion, the  superfluous  liquid  being  returned  to  tho  bottle. 
The  plate,  for  a  short  time,  may  then  nguin  1>«  held  to  the 
tire,  and  thus  a  perfectly  even  nnd  beautifully  polished 
surface  is  given  to  the  picture. 

SI.-MMAIlY  OF  THE  COIJ.ODION  TROCESS. 

Q.  Having  been  thus  jurticular  in  these  various  receipt*, 
succinctly  re-state  the  collodion  formulae.  How  ia  the 
collodion  prepared  ? 

A.  We  have  furnished  the  receipts  for  two  different 
processes.    First: — 


Rectified  sulphuric  ether  

Gun  cx>Uon  ...  ... 

Shake,  and  add  to 

Spirits  of  wine  (40  above  proof) 
Iodide  of  cadmium   


G 
II 


drachms. 

minimi. 


Shake,  and  allow  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  before  Using. 
The  second  method  is — 


Rectified  sulphuric  other  

(inn  cotton   

Shake,  and  add  to 

Spirits  of  wine  (10  above  proof) 

With 


11  mulct*. 
16 


C  drachm*. 


1 


grain. 


15  ininim«. 

SO  minim?. 
SO  miuiws. 


Iodide  of  potassium   

Iodide  of  ammonium   

Iodide  of  cadmium   

Bromide  of  potassium   

Bromide  of  ammonium   

Bromide  of  cadmium   

Mix  in  a  mortar ;  add  the  collodion ;  shako  well  together ; 
and  allow  to  settle  for  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  What  materials  are  employed  in  cleansing  and  polishing 

the  glass  ? 

.1.  The  following  mixtures  are  very  good  for  this  pur- 
pose : — 

Water    500  part*. 

Carbonate  of  potassa    100  parts. 

After  using  the  above,  the  plate  should  be  washed  and  dried, 
and  then  finally  polished  with  rotten  stone,  uitric  acid,  a;:d 
water. 

Q.  How  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  composed  ? 
.1.  In  the  following  proportions 

Nitrate  of  silver   1J  drachm*. 

l»l»till.il  water    2)  ounce*. 

Q.  What  solution  ia  employed  in  the  development  of 
the  picture  ? 

.1.  The  followirlg  solution  is  found  to  work  well 

Pvrogallic  acid  

('Uric  acid   

Distilled  water   

Or— 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  irou   

Water   

Acetic  acid  ... 

Spirits  of  wine   ...  ...   

Q.  How  is  the  pictnrc  to  be'fixed  ? 
A.  Either  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.    Thus : — 

C  drachms. 


If! 
A 

'i 


grain*, 
grain*. 


2  J  ounces. 

Iu  oiincL'?. 
3J  drachma 
iij  dr.iclun*. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda 
Water   


Or— 


C'vanidc  of  potassium 
Wjter   


21 

51 


grains, 
ounces. 


Q.  What  is  recommended  as  a  varnish  fur  the  collodion  ? 

A.  Either  spirit  or  turpentine  varnish  will  serve  for  this 
purpose- ;  the  former,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  drying 
with  much  greater  facility  tlian  the  hitter,  and  on  this 
account  more  generally  employed. 

{To  be  continued.) 


<£orrtsp(mbfnce. 

rilOTOGRAPUIC  Ql-ACKKHV. 

Sib, — The  votaries  of  photography  are  occasionally  the 
victims  of  so  much  quackery  and  humbug,  that  it  becomes  ;i 
duty  to  expose  every  instance  that  occurs  to  us ;  and  I  fee! 
certain  that  such  instances  would  be  of  rarer  occurrence,  if 
the  editors  of  Photographic  Journals  would  aid  the  duped 
and  defrauded  amateur  to  show  up  the  authors  of  Mich  dis- 
graceful trickeries.  I  was,  therctore,  much  pleased  to  fiud 
yon  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  correspondent,  whose 
lette  r  appears  at  page  23i>,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  stand 
alone  in  thanking  him  for  writing,  nnd  you  for  inwrting  his 
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communication.  Your  having  done  bo  encourages  me  to 
expose  a  similar  instance,  of  which,  about  three  months  ago, 
I  was  the  victim.  I  had  observed  an  advertisement,  which 
til  last  summer  had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  offering,  for  half-a-crown  in  postage  stamps, 
"a  first-rate  formula  for  developing  solutions  for  positives, 
quick  in  its  action,  producing  brilliant  and  clearly  defined 

Crcs,  far  surpassing  the  generality  of  photographs." 
address  was  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Dover;  the 
discoverer  of  this  admirable  formula  modestly  concealing  his 
name.  Being,  at  the  time,  about  to  take  the  portraits  of 
Kveral  friends  and  relatives  in  the  country,  it  struck  me 
that  a  solution  which  would  enable  me  to  produce  pictures 
"  far  surpassing  the  generality  of  photographs,"  was  just 
the  thing  I  ought  to  have,  and  1,  therefore,  inclosed  the 
prescribed  fee  in  a  letter.  By  return  of  post  I  received  the 
precious  formula,  and,  eagerly  opening  it,  read  as  follows : — 


••  round.*  run  wtv 
Pn>to4ulphate  of  iroa 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Common  wnt«-r 
(ilaci*l  acetic  acid 

Alcohol  

Nitric  acid 


somtiox  for  rosmvivs. 
  2^  drachma. 

  7  owes, 

  :tl  drachms. 

  Bi  ,. 

  4  dm]... 


Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium 
Uee  '»  collodion.'' 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  I  had  been 

Cuvhaeing  a  formula  almost  identical  with  that  which  I  had 
ten  using  ever  since  I  took  my  first  lesson  iu  positive 
portraiture.  The  advertiser  had,  in  fact,  sent  mo  the 
common  protonitrato  solution,  with  rather  an  excess  of 
clacial  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  four  drops  of  aquafortis  [ 
I  at  once  saw  that  I  had  been  taken  in,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  coolest  manner.  I  hnd  nothing  wliatever  for  my  money, 
except  the  information  that  I  might  continue  as  I  had  gone 

on,  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  use  's  collodion ! 

Very  satisfactory,  and  very  gratifying !  I  mentally  vowed 
never  to  become  the  dupe  of  another  similar  advertisement, 
and  your  numerous  readers  will  do  wisely  to  make  a  similar 
resolve.  (J.  Alvyx. 

SrOJfTAXEOLS  RESTORATION   OF  DRY  COLLODION'  TLATES. 

Sin,— I  have  been  much  startled  by  reading  a  paragraph 
in  vol.  i.  p.  iH8  of  the  "  PiioTOr.nArmc  Nf.wb,"  wherein  it 
is  Mated  to  the  "  North  Londou  Photographic  Association," 
from  a  communication  read  before  them  from  Dr.  Hill 
Xorria,  on  "  Dry  Collodion  Processes,"  viz.,  "  On  the  subject 
of  the  retention  of  the  invisible  image,  the  author  Btatcd 
that  dry  collodion  platt*  possessed  the  singular  property  of 


gradually  returning  to  tt 


original  condition  if  kept  in 


darkness  for  some  time  after  exposure."  This  leads  mo  to 
suppose  if  by  any  accident  light  should  be  admitted  to  dry 
collodion  plates,  though  it  would  spoil  them  for  immediate 
use,  yet  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark  for  soma  time  after, 
the  plates  would  return  to  their  former  state:  would  you 
or  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  kindly  give  me  a 
reply  to  the  following  questions?— 

1.  How  long  would  it  be  beforo  a  dry  collodion  plate 
would  return  to  its  original  state,  after  exposure,  if  left  in 
the  dark? 

2.  Would  the  plate  be  available  for  taking  another  image? 

3.  If  light  be  accidentally  admitted  into  a  box  containing 
dry  collodion  plates  for  a  v<ry  short  time,  will  those  plates 
be  entirety  spoiled,  or  will  placing  them  in  the  dark  make 
them  again  useful?  Durham. 


IJhotogntpbif.  Satieties. 

CojrVERSAZTONK    OF    THE     HALIFAX    LiTKBaBY  AND 

Philosophical  Socistt. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  also  a  conrenaziom  devoted  exclusively 
ti>  photography,  were  recently  held   in  the  Museum.  As 


the  latter  was  the  more  attractive  of  the  two,  we  condenso 
the  business  rqK>rt  into  a  small  compass.  The  president, 
J.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  not  being  yet  sufficiently  recovered 
from  a  recent  severe  illness  to  attend  an  evening  meeting, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  J as.  Stansfetd,  Esq.  The  report  of 
the  past  year,  which  was  road  by  J.  K.  Norris,  Esq.,  staled 
that,  owing  to  the  almost  unanimous  voluntary  increase 
of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  last  year,  the  debt  then 
due  had  been  discharged ;  but  that  the  e.\|>enditurc  of  the 
society  (some  of  it  from  extraordinary  causes)  had,  during  the 
past  year,  exceeded  tho  iucoine,  and  an  appeal  was  therefore 
made  to  the  members  to  tainvass  for  new  subscribers.  Owing  to 
this  deficiency  of  income,  and  also  to  the  fact  that,  under  tho 
existing  arrangements,  no  less  than  3,633  visitors  liad  been 
admitted  free  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year,  with  sub- 
scribers' orders,  tho  council  had  declined  an  application  made  to 
throw  tho  Museum  open  to  the  public.  Several  valuable  addi- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  Museum,  for  which  the  council 
thanked  the  contributors.  Amongst  those  which  wo  have  not 
previously  noticed,  are  about  fifty  specimens  of  Peruvian 
minerals,  by  J.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  and  several  interesting 
Chinese  articles,  by  E.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  AVar-olTW. 

The  officer*  fur  tho  ensuing  year  were  then  elected ;  the  only 
change  from  tho  previous  list  (wing  the  election  of  K,  Akroyd, 
Esq..  M.P.,  and  John  Lister,  Esq.,  Shibden  Hall,  to  bo  vice- 
presidents  ;  and  the  substitution  in  the  council  of  Jno.  Abbott, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  8tott,  for  I>r.  Kenny  and  Jas.  Eiley,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  elected  new 
member*:—  E.  Haigh,  Esq.;  J.  E.  Howerby,  Es*r.,  Tho  llollius; 
Mr.  Jones,  surgeon ;  and  sir.  Christopher  liigg. 

And  now  for  the  eonrrrsazwne,  for  which  considerable  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  tho  room,  and  in 
its  lighting.  The  wall  cases  were  all  covered  with  dra|>ery  for 
the  display  of  the  larger  photographic  works ;  tho  tables  placed 
down  the  centre  of  the  room  so  as  to  furnish  glass-casing  for 
smaller  articles,  were  surmounted  by  a  rail  for  the  reception  of 
framed  photograph*.  Every  sjmee  was  occupied, and  that  without 
the  display  of  a  single  inferior  specimen.  Thanks  to  the  combined 
taste  and  munificence  of  the  exhibitors,  the  photographs  shown 
were  of  the  best  of  their  raspective  classes ;  so  that,  although  as 
to  extent  the  exhibition  could  not  cope  with  some  photographic 
displays  in  larger  towns  and  cities,  in  universal  excelleuco  it 
would  bear  the  most  critical  comparison  with  them.  A  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  specimens  is  all  we  can  give  without 
trespassing  too  much  on  our  space. 

Jlr.  W.  Best,  of  Leeds,  sent  some  exquisite  photographs  of 
well-known  prints. 

Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  displayed  his  famous  photographs  of 
Heidelberg,  the  Rhine,  and  also  of  the  porch  of  Adel  Church, 
and  the  unfinished  tower  of  Bolton  Abbey,  all  taken  by  the  wet 
collodion  process. 

Mr.  W.  8.  "Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  three  largo 
photographs  (two  of  Fountains  and  one  of  Kirkstall)  taken  by 
tho  collodio-albumen,  or  dry  process  ;  and  tho  exquisite  detail 
obtainable  in  the  deepest  shadows  which  this  proce>->t,  above  all 
others,  U  callable  of  giving,  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of 
all  ardent  amateur?. 

From  Mr.  T.  W.  Stansfiold,  Leeds,  came  several  of  his 
photographs  of  Whitby,  Rievaulx,  and  Kirkstall  Abbeys;  of 
tho  three  Saxon  crosses  in  Ilkley  church-yard,  ^,,1  „f  tho 
Wharf,  and  tho  remarkable  metallic-looking  rock  facing  Bolton 
Abbey. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden.  of  Leeds,  sent  several  fino  transfers, 
from  his  negatives,  of  scenery  in  the  Lake  district,  and  at 
Hoi  ton  Abbey,  and  al«»  several  photograph*  of  machines. 
Whilst  the  latter  show  how  useful  the  art  may  become  to  all 
manufacturers ;  tho  former,  especially  in  their  sky  effects,  show 
what  may  be  doue  towards  making  photographs  works  of  real 
art  as  well  as  of  sun-painting. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  (tho  president  of  the  society,  whose  services 
in  the  photographic  art  are  prolnbly  bettor  known  everywhere 
else  than  in  his  own  native  town)  sent  no  specimens.  But 
there  were  exhibited  by  E.  Haigh,  Esq.,  somo  views— of 
Bowness,  Bolton  Woods,  Sour  Milk  Obyll— toned  by  Mr.  E. 
Gregson,  photographic  artist  of  this  town,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
new  process,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  secure  permanency  to  thej>c 
beautiful,  but  hitherto  hopelessly  fleeting,  miniatures  of  nature. 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  formula,  substituting  alkaline  gold,  promises 
this  great  desideratum. 
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Mr.  Grogson  also  exhibited  his  stereoscopic  slides  of  Beacon- 
lull,  Scene*  in  (ho  Bark,  Nab  Glen  Fall,  near  Haworth  (the 
favourite  scene  of  Charlotte  Bronte). 

Mr.  E.  Gledhill,  of  Hnlifax,  exhibited  similar  slides  of  his 
views  of  the  Park,  Shibdeu  Hall,  Ueacon-hill  tunnel,  Mr.  F. 
Crumley'*  Almshouses,  and  als;>  a  pic-uic  sccno  which  showed 
artistic  taste  in  the  arrangement. 

E.  Hnigh,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  large  portfolio  of  his  photographs, 
among  which  we  must  notice  several  large  views  of  the  statuary 
in  the  Bark,  several  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  many  stereoscopic 
slides  (one  of  Sour  Milk  Ghyll,  rivalling  tho  best  production* 
of  foreign  artists) ;  and,  du'riug  the  ovening,  Mr.  Haigh  ex- 
hibited Be  la  Rue's  valuable  sUjreoscoiKw  of  the  moon,  ic. ; 
also  a  number  of  microscopic  photographs. 

H.  Salt,  Esq.,  sent  his  photograph  of  hi*  father's  bust,  at 
Sultairc,  and  xovcral  architectural  views  in  Venice. 

Mr.  1*.  II.  Wilkinson  (beside*  contributing  many  stereoscopic 
and  ordinary  photographic  cameras,  slides,  ster.osoopes,  Ac  ) 
sent  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  the  sculptor  of  F. 
Crosslcy's  statue,  taken  by  Br.  Diamond. 

J.  B.  Holroydc,  Esq.,  sent  his  portfolio  of  photographs, 
amongst  which  were  two  large  views  of  the  picturesque  old 
Shibden  Hall. 

Mr.  Joshua  Horner  sent  a  large  photograph  by  Bisson 
Freres,  of  tho  Hotel  de  Ville,  Baris;  Mr.  Whitley  several 
Venetian  views,  similar  but  in  different  tone  to  some  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Salt,  and  also  some  views  transferred  from  paper  nega- 
tive* (tho  calotypc  process),  a  sharply-focussed  view  of  a  Stono 
Well  at  Venice,  showing  every  indentation  of  the  weather,  and 
an  interesting  view  of  the  great  Cathedral  at  Cologne. 

Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Birt  whistle  sent  several  copies  of  en- 
gravings, and  White's  original  views  in  the  harvest-field ;  and 
M.  Schischkar  some  exquisite  photographs  of  flowers.  We  come 
last  to  the  varied  and  valuable  contributions  sent  by  E.  Akroyd, 
Esq.,  M.B,  which  alone  oecupiod  more  than  half  the  space  in 
the  Museum.  Amongst  these  were  Benton's  Photographs  of 
the  Crimean  War,  taken  under  extraordinary  difficulties,  and 
published,  alas !  in  such  haste  tliat  they*  are  already  more  than 
half  faded  away,  and  threaten  to  become  soon  wholly  obliterated, 
— Maull  and  Bolyblank's  portraits  of  living  celebrities,  itself  a 
gallery  worthy  a  whole  evening's  attention, — copies  of  two  of 
Koffaelle's  paintings,  and  of  Giotto's  Dante, — H.  P.  Robinson's 
*  Fading  Away,"  a  photograph  from  the  life,  which  is  perhaps 
tho  best  composition  scene  ever  photographed, — large  views  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  the  Coliseum,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
St.  John  Latcran  at  Rome ;  the  Ducal  Palace  and  Bridge  of 
Sighs  at  Venice ;  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Switzerland ;  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Pu*tum,  and  the  exhumed  Temple  at  Pompeii ;  four 
of  Gustav  le  Gray's  famous  fea-pioces,  wherein  the  foam  of  the 
broken  wave  has  been  caught  and  instantaneously  fixed ;  many 
largo  views  of  Paris;  some  photo-gal vanographs,  i.e.,  pictures 
priuted  from  copj>er-plates  engraved  by  the  sun  ;  and  a  photo- 
graph of  G.G.Scott's  monument  to  the  late  Sir  C.  Hotham, 
governor  of  Australia,  showing  how  an  architect  may  learu  how 
the  artists  and  workmen  arc  carrying  out  his  drawings,  without 
the  exjiense  and  time  lost  in  a  personal  visit. 

During  the  evouing  a  paj«r  on  the  art  was  kindly  read  by 
E.  Haigh,  Esq. 


French  PnoTooHAruic  Society. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Balard,  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair,  after  the  disjiatch  of 
some  routine  business  M.  Paul  Perier  announced,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  of  administration,  that  it  had  prepared  regu- 
lation* for  the  thin!  exposition  which  is  to  take  place  in  April 
of  the  present  year.  (See  the  present  number  of  tho  "  Photo- 
graphic  News,"  p.  245.) 

The  members  of  tho  commission  charged  to  examine  the 
pictures  sent  for  exhibition  are:— MM.  Count  Olympe  Aguado, 
Bayard,  Bertscb,  Cousin,  Edouord  Dclci>ert,  Davanne,  Leon 
Foucault,  Hulot,  Jeanrenaud,  I^emaltre,  Count  Leon  de 
Laborde,  Le  Gray,  Adolphe  Moreau,  Peligot,  Robert. 

M.  Girard  presented  to  the  society  sundry  carbon  proofs 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Pouncey,  to  which 
two  printed  notes  were  attached  marked  "  not  for  publication." 
In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pouuecy  this  note  has 
been  sent  to  the  commission  appointed  to  award  the  prixo  given 

by  the  Due  de  Luynos.*     _ 
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MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  presented  a  continuation  of  their 
paper  on  photographic  positive  proofs,  and  exhibited  several 
pictures  in  support  of  their  communication,  and  in  return 
received  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

M.  Marion  then  read  a  paper  stating  that  he  had  manu- 
factured an  apparatus  on  a  plan  suggested  by  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard,  for  preserving  sensitised  papers ;  and  requested 
that  the  box  might  be  scaled  until  a  day  or  two  lwfore  the  next 
meeting,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  ojieu  the  box  then,  and 
experimentalise  on  the  paper  contained  in  it,  and  inform  the 
society  of  the  result.  He  concluded  by  saying, "  I  have  made  these 
boxes  in  the  simplest  manner, in  order  that  they  may  bo  vended 
at  a  low  price,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  perfect.  I  shall 
be  ablo  directly  after  the  report  of  the  commission  to  deliver  to 
the  photographer,  not  only  conserving  apparatus  of  different 
shaiies,  but  likewise  jopers  ready  nitrated,  and  that  he  will 
only  have  to  place  in  his  frame,  without  modifying  his  ord  nary 
method  in  any  way.  I  may  observe  thot  the  ufe  of  tbi< 
apparatus  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the 
photographer,  and  that  ho  will  simply  have  to  put  the  sheets  in 
the  box  Hi  the  same  way  as  he  would  put  them  in  an  ordinary 
portfolio;  and  it  is  oqually  easy  to  put  them  in  or  take  thorn 
out  at  any  moment." 

MM.  Bayard,  Civiale,  and  Paul  Gaillard,  were  named  to 
report  on  the  paper. 

M.  Frank  do  Villecholle  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  M. 
Cognacy  had  presented  a  box  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
society,  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  desc  ribe  it  the 
president  reminded  hiin  that  if  he  described  it  he  eiuld  not 
patent  it,  upon  which  M.  Cognacy  retired. 

M.  Girard  replied  that  he  could  find  no  entry  of  such  iuvra- 
tion  at  the  i»tcnt  office. 

M.  Quinet  presented  a  collection  of  proofs  to  the  society 
obtained  by  means  of  paper  prepared  in  a  peculiar  mauner, 
which  might  be  kept  several  mouths  before  or  after  exposure 
without  undergoing  alteration.    He  did  not  reveal  his  process. 

M.  Davanne  exhibited  a  jwrtable  photographic  apparatus 
which  he  had  had  constructed  by  M.  Koch. 

M.  Hormagis  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
stereoscope  presented  to  tho  society  in  his  name  by  M.  Ferrier 
nearly  twelve  months  a^o. — Coiuiented  from  the  StUletia  yf 
the  fWnch  Photographic  Society. 
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A  Mr.  IIksry  Coxwkll,  writing  to  a  daily  paper  on  the 
subject  of  exploring  tho  inferior  of  Australia  by  means  of 
balloons,  says  : — "  The  exj>edition  will  be  provided  with  a 
photographic  apparatus  to  stamp  with  truthful  and  indelible 
outline  a  series  of  bird's-eve  views,  tho  indisputable  correctness 
of  which  will  bo  invaluable,  with  written  records  of  passing 
scenes.  Viewing  calmly  tho  danger  likely  to  accompany  such 
an  attempt,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  bo  pronounced  greater 
than  that  which  attends  an  arctic  voyage,  or  any  other  which 
originates  from  a  desire  to  attain  useful  knowledge  by  intre- 
pidity and  personal  risk." 

Photography  is  America. — In  Eugland  wo  have  already 
become  accustomed  to  tho  announcement  of  photographic  pub- 
lications, there  have  been  many  valuable  works  published  in  the 
volume  sliapo,  and  we  have  an  Art  Journal  illustrated  by  means 
of  photography ;  but  as  yet  we  have  not  had  any  application  of 
tho  art  in  the  "  getting-up"  of  gift-books.  By  "  getting-up" 
wo  mean  that  Christmas  style  of  book,  which  is  so  well  known 
for  its  beautiful  binding,  and  engraved  illustrations  by  book 
illustrators.  As  yet,  English  publishers  have  not  attempted  the 
illustration  of  books  of  this  class  by  means  of  photography,— 
at  least,  to  any  great  extent.  Our  transatlantic  friends  are  t> 
bo  first  in  the  field,  and,  according  to  the  New  York  speial 
correspondent  of  an  ablo  contcmi>ornrv,  we  arc  informed 
that  a  publishing  house  in  tlut  city  is  about  to  bring  forward 
avohune  which  will,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  d;.y,  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  for  illustrated  publications.  The  work  which 
it  is  proposed  to  place  before  the  public,  is  a  collection  of 
photographic  illustrations  to  Longfellow's  latest  poem,  "  Miles 
Standish."  The  photographs,  eight  or  teu  in  nuiu?-©r,  are  from 
drawings  by  an  artist  of  German  origin,  J.  W.  Khninger,  by 
name,  who  sui»erintcnds  tho  photographic  proceR,  and  the 
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general  arrangement  of  the  novel  work,  lib  designs  are  ad- 
mirably conceived,  and  pleadingly  executed.  The  photograph 
lend*,  of  course,  that  peculiar  depth  and  richness  to  the  picture, 
in  which  it  cxccUt  the  softest  etching ;  end  the  artist  who  is  to 
execute  the  copiets  avows  himself  cor.fiden'.  of  their  durability. 
*  At  least,"  he  says,  "  they  will  last  a  generation ;"  and  in 
America  what  more  can  be  asked  ?  The  present  is  a  most  un- 
favourable season  for  this  undertaking,  as  only  Ave  hours,  at 
most,  are  available  for  the  photographer,  and  every  day  of  rain 
or  Know  bring*  us  to  a  standstill.  >Vo  shall  '.ook  with  intercut 
to  more  extensive  application  of  thU  means  of  illustration. 


^pbotograpbic  |toffs  anb  <$ttcrits. 

TOXIXO  PAPER   POSITIVES  WITH  PLATINUM. 

Sir,— At  p.  2U  of  tlie  "  Photographic  News,"  one  of 
your  correspondents,  1  sec,  wants  some  information  upon 
tho  subject  of  toning  with  platinum  instead  of  gold.    M.  do 
Caranza,  a  Frenchman,  of  scientific  repute,  who  has  been 
travelling  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  his 
government  in  Turkey,  exposed,  three  years  ago,  somo  very 
remarkable  pictures  of  Constantinople  and  other  eastern 
cities.    I  believe  they  were  all  toned  with  platinum  ;  and  in 
the  French  journal  La  Lumilre,  of  February  23,  1856,  he 
favoured  the  public  with  the  following  formula?:  —  Tho 
picture  should  be  much  overprinted,  and  afterwards  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  2,000  grammes  of  water,  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  chloride  of  platinum  of  about  the  density  of 
syrup,  and  30  grammes  hydrochloric  acid.    After  a  few 
seconds'  immersion  the  metallic  parts  grow  black,  and  the 
whites  brighten  up.    The  picture  is  then  washed  ;  and  it  is 
advisable  to  change  the  water  six  or  eight  times,  and  to  add 
a  little  chalk  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  to  neutralise  whatever 
hydrochloric  acid  the  paper  might  have  absorbed.  The 
subsequent  washing  to  take  place  again  in  pure  water.  The 
picture  is  fixed  iu  hyposulphite,  1  part  to  G  of  water.  I 
nave  lately  followed  this  method  with  decided  success,  and  I 
think  it  has  some  very  great  advantages  over  the  toning 
with  gold;  the  general  appearance  of  the  picture  after 
finishing  being  superior  and  less  bluish,  especially  in  the 
light  parts.   The  results  for  albumeuised  paper  are  equally 
good,  although  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  think  them 
better  for  ordinary  salted  paper.    It  is  true  that  this  toning 
hath  is  not  so  active  as  one  with  gold;  but  I  consider  this  an 
advantage,  since  tho  rapidity  of  action  in  a  new  gold  bath 
frequently  spoils  the  picture.    (I  always  tone  before  fixing.) 
However,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  tho  paper  too  long 
in  the  bath ;  ten  or  twelve  seconds  will  suffice  in  ordinary 
eases,  and  if  the  effect  be  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye, 
experience  will  show  that  the  chemical  change  has  really 
taken  place  so  soon  as  the  picture  comes  into  the  fixing 
bath,  where  it  readily  takes  a  most  agreeable  colour.  To 
improve  the  general  effect,  I  would  advise  to  dry  rapidly 
before  a  brisk  fire,  and  to  polish  the  picture,  when  mounted, 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  with  oil  of  spike.   Thereby  the 
details  arc  shown  far  more  distinctly,  wliilst  I  think  the 
picture  is  preserved,  in  a  great  degree,  against  the  deleterious 
etfects  of  a  generally  wet  climate,  as  yours  and  ours  decidedly 
ore. 

If  these  observations  seem  of  any  interest  to  you,  they  are 
entirely  at  your  disposal,  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of 
the  u  Photographic  News,"  I  am  further  making 
experiments  upon  a  dry  collodion  process  (not  of  my  owu 
invention),  which  is  very  simple,  and  in  the  meantime  leaves 
a  film  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall 
be  able  to  i  rive  you  further  information  upon  this  subject,  if 
you  will  allow  me. 

Herman  L.  T.  Haakmax. 
Amsterdam,  January  20tA,  1859. 

[We  beg  to  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  above  valu- 
able information,  and  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  receiving 
farther  communications  from  him  on  the  above  or  other 
subjects.— En.] 


TnF.  KASPnERRY  SYR  IT  PUOCKSS. 

Sir,— Ere  this  I  expected  to  have  seen  some  account  of 
tbo  success  of  the  raspberry  syrup  process,  from  some  of  your 
numerous  correspondents.  1  laving  been  so  far  disappointed, 
I  venture  to  state  that,  in  my  hands,  it  lias  exceeded,  not 
only  all  otlicr  dry  processes,  but  much  beyond  my  moat 
sanguine  expectations.  In  proof  of  which  1  beg  to  inclose 
positive  prints  from  negatives,  obtained  last  week  in  3."> 
seconds'  exposure,  with  plates  prepared  just  three  weeks 
before.  Also  two  from  prints — "  Christ  Prophesying  over 
Jerusalem,"  and  "  Cliapeau  de  la  Brigand."  1  do  not  send 
them  as  first-rate  productions,  but  just  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  plates  prepared  with  this  syrup.  The  facility 
with  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  little  liability  of 
being  spoiled,  is  a  great  recommendation ;  and  1  trust  you  , 
will  Bhortly  give  us,  in  the  "  News,"  the  experience  and 
success  of  others. 

In  Mr.  Sidebotham's  late  communication  on  the  collo  lio- 
album  process,  he  states  thatr— "  It  is  well  in  all  cases  to 
expose  sufficiently  long,  as  an  over-exposed  picture  can  be 
made  good,  but  an  under-exposed  one  cannot."  Pray  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  more  fully  tho  first  part  of 
this  paragraph,  as  to  how  an  aver-txponcd  picture  can  be 
made  a  good  one?  for  1  have  generally  found  that  the  ex- 
posure required  for  the  dark  shadows  of  a  landscape 
materially  injures  the  light  parts. 

By  slightly  albumenising  the  plates,  and  drying  them  before 
collodiouising,  they  appear  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
washing,  &c.  if.  P.  M. 

[The  prints  forwarded  by  our  correspondent  arc  very 
satisfactory.— Ed.] 


GELATINE  PATER. — YF.IXOW  ILLUMINATING  MEDIUM. 

Sir, — I  can  assure  your  correspondent  It.  O.  F.  S.  that 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  gelatine  will  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  glass.  I  have  tried  the  small  yellow  squares  sold  by 
grocers  for  confectionery  purposes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  a  strong  solution,  of  gelatine  poured  on  a 
bright  smooth  tin  plate  will  release  itself  when  dry,  while  if 
poured  on  glass  it  Adheres  tenaciously.  1  imagine  that 
gelatine  paper  may  be  readily  made  by  the  former  process, 
for  the  upper  surface  would  necessarily  be  parallel  with  the 
lower,  and  equally  bright  and  smooth. 

For  windows,  however,  its  transparency  would  be  objec- 
tionable— it  should  be  ground  as  glass  is,  so  as  to  diffuse  the 
light.  1  should  think  that  tissue  paper  painted  on  both 
sides  with  strong  gamboge,  which  can  be  purcliased  in  its 
raw  state  at  the  oil  shops,  would  answer  your  corrcspondenta' 
purpose;  it  should  bo  varnished  with  the  varnish  sold  for 
the  imitations  of  stained  glass  on  paper  (I  forgft  the  name 
given),  and  with  the  same  varnish  it  may  be  fastened  to  the 
glass.  Gamboge  will  mix  with  oil  or  water,  and  perhaps  if 
mixed  with  the  varnish  it  might  be  less  liable  to  bleach  by 
the  sun's  rays.  II.  E.  N. 


0 LAS*  BATHS. 

Sir, — The  way  I  have  made  my  baths  and  trays  with 
glass  is,  first  of  all  to  make  a  shell  of  wood,  not  liable  to 
warp  (mine  is  made  of  walnut),  a  little  larger  than  n  quired 
to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  of  thin  plate  glass ; 
the  pieces  of  glass  are  then  cut  to  fit  inside  of  it  as  close  as 
possible ;  I  then  pour  inside  a  warm  solution  of  gutta-percha ; 
fit  in  my  glasses,  and  make  them  bed  well ;  when  set,  which 
will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  I  pour  in  a  thin  solution  of 
shel-lac  only  along  tho  joints  to  till  up  crevices ;  and  when 
nearly  dry,  finish  them  with  a  strong  solution  to  make  all 
neat.  The  pieces  of  glass  are  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the 
wood,  to  allow  the  »olution  to  be  poured  out.  These 
cemented  glasses  are  more  durable  than  the  blown  or  cast 
ones  that  are  bought,  and  a  great  deal  more  economical. 
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GLASS  nomi. 

Several  correeiwiulontfl  having  asked  for  information  on 
the  above  subject,  we  shall  feci  obliged  if  some  of  our  readers 
■will  favour  us  with  particulars  respecting  the  most  con- 
venient arrangement  as  to  ground  plan,  fittings,  elevation, 
and  aspect ;  together  with  the  estimated  cast  cither  with  or 
without  fittings. — Ei>. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

CrrtoniDE  of  Ammonium  fob  the  Silting  Hint.— 
Etueliu*.  This  !>alt  is  frequently  used  in  the  salting  hath  for 
positive  parser,  but,  chemically  speaking,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  best  substance  to  use,  as,  if  the  solution  of  chlorido  of 
ammonium  in  albumen  Ik>  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
liberates  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bo  offensive,  and  as 
it  thus  becomes  alkaline,  the  positive  paj>er  will  bo  much 
deteriorated  in  its  clearness  and  permanency.  Chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  or  chloride  of  barium,  is  preferable;  the  ob- 
jection  sometimes  made  to  the  former  on  account  of  common 
salt  being  impure,  shows  preat  iguoranec  of  chomistry :  good 
table  salt  is  sufficiently  free  from  impurities  for  any  photo- 
graphic purpose,  and  if  impure  compounds  are  used,  tho  im- 
purities in  chloride  of  ammonium  arc  more  liable  to  be  injurious 
than  those  in  common  salt ;  moreover,  it  is  absurd  to  be  so 
over-scrupulous  about  the  purity  of  any  compound  which  is  to 
b«  dissolved  in  a  substance  like  albumen,  which  contains  far 
more  impurities  than  could  possibly  be  present  in  table  salt. 
The  argument  of  economy,  which  is  sometimes  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  ammonium  salt  ,  on  acco  int  of  its  containing  more 
chlorine,  weight  for  weight,  thau  chloride  of  sodium,  Tails  to 
the  ground  when  we  tell  you  that  chloride  of  sodium  costs  as 
muc  h  per  tiouud  as  chloride  of  ammonium  per  ounce ;  and  as 
good  printers  do  not  advise  the  loading  the  paper  with  a  super- 
fluity of  chloride,  tho  slight  saving  in  bulk  is  immaterial.  Wo 
have  thus  given  you.  at  your  request,  the  chemical  reasons  for 
not  preferring  chloride  of  ammonium ;  but,  at  the  same  lime, 
we  must  saiv.  that  several  excellent  fonnuhe  for  printing  are 
to  be  found*  in  our  back  numbers  (for  instance,  at  p.  86),  in 
which  the  ammonium  salt  is  used ;  and  as  these  are  successfully 
employed  by  many  exeelleut  operators,  you  can  well  imagine 
that  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  which  you  use,  if  you  do 
not  put  the  paper  to  very  severe  tests,  such  as  long  keeping  in 
a  damp  place,  or  such  like. 

Bi.i  e  Tingf.  ox  (ir.tss  Positives.—  C.  Ji.  A  correspondent 
has  kindly  informed  us  that  the  reason  of  the  omirrenee  of 
the  above  stains  is,  the  miring  of  the  developing  and  fixing  solu- 
tions. If  the  plate  be  washed  thorottyhtj  before  fixing,  tho  tint 
complained  of  will  not  occur  again. 

The  Pseudosc-ope.— A.  E.  X.  This  is  an  instrument 
devised  bv  Professor  Wheatstone  for  effecting  the  cowertion  of 
relief.  Uv  its  means  the  relativo  direction  of  rays  reaching  the 
eyes  is  inverted,  and  a  corresponding  impression  of  inverted 
relative  position  of  different  parts  of  an  object  is  produced. 
The  illusion  is  mrst  extraordinary,  a  concave  surface,  as  that  of 
a  bowl,  appearing  to  be  convex,  and,  vice  tertd,  a  convex  sur- 
face, as  that  of  a  globe,  concave.  It  is  formed  of  two  rectangu- 
lar prisms  interposed  between  the  eyes  and  the  object,  in  such 
jKis'itions  that  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  in  front  bcin? 
refracted  at  the  first  surfaces,  then  reflected  internally  at  the 
hacks  of  the  prisms,  and  again  refracted  at  their  second  sur- 
faces, will  enter  the  eyes  in  reversed  positions,  and  thus  the 
relative  position  of  the  rays  will  be  inverted.  Messrs.  Bird  and 
Bnoltfl  give  the  fdlowiug  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject: 
— "The  delusive  impression  is  not  immediately  produced  in  some 
individuals  in  whom  the  judgment  appears  for  some  time  to 
contend  successfully  with  the  visual  impression,  but  sooner  or 
later  tho  judgment  gives  way,  and  the  object  suddenly  appears 
to  be  turned  inside  out ;  thus  completely  falsifying  the  i  Id 
adage  that '  seeing  is  In  hering,'  for  we  are  unable  to  resist  the 
visual  impression,  although  wo  know  it  to  be  erroneous." 

Pybogallic  Acin  in  the  Nitratk  Bath. — 11.  C.  S.  has 
accidentally  spilled  somo  pyrogallic  developing  solution  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  and  consequently  the  latter  will  not  work  nro- 
perly,  but  gives  pictures  covered  with  muddy  streaks.  The 
lie*  I  remedy  that  we  know  of  is,  to  expose  the  solution  in  a  fl.it- 
bottomed  dish  to  the  fall  suu  for  an  hour,  and  then  to  add 
water  to  supply  that  lost  by  evaporation,  filter,  aud  add  a  few 
drop™  of  acetic  acid  if  necessary. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

gij-  Some  complaint*  having  been  made  by  our  subscribers  4*  to  the  tvon- 
NMinl  of  the  "  Photih;kaiiiio  Nswm,"  the  publisher*  bee  respectfully  to 
notify  that  every  care  1*  taken  on  their  part  to  Insure  punctual  and  correct 
dispatch.  Ail  complaiuU  should,  therefore,  be  nude  to  the  Post  Oftlc* 
authorities. 

We  mum  be?  our  correspondent*  not  to  *cnd  glass  plate*  through  the  pott, 
except  tbey  are  seenrcly  protected  against  breakage. 

R  I». — Your  negative  arrived  completely  smashed.  From  an  examination  of 
the  piece*  we  snapect  the  fault  to  he  due  to  over-exposure  In  the  camera. 

E.  M.  - 1.  Try  4  -rain*  of  Iodide  of  ammonium  tu  Uic  ounoc  Instead  of  6  grain*. 
2.  Focal  length  3)  inches,  If  by  a  good  maker. 

11.  Haakmax.— I,  The  article  you  inquire  about  will  shortly  be  advertised  la 
our  columns,  by  tile  gentleman  who  took  the  views  referred  to.  S.  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  give  you  the  printing  and  tuning  process  used ;  our  own  at  p. 
M  will,  however,  answer  e«|ually  welL  3.  I'a/iitr  itest  is  sometimes  used, 
hnt  In  any  cjisc  the  stereograms  ai  e  stated  or  varnished  afterwards,  in  o  " 
to  trive  them  the  glos#  you  »peak  of.  We  are  niucli  obliged  for  your  < 
miinlcatton,  and  shall  be  happy  to  bear  further  particular*. 

X.  Y.  Z. — No;  certainly  nut 

Necativk. — 1.  The  |Kisitive  developer  with  iron  may  he  nsed  a  second  tune, 
hut  it  will  not  be  so  energetic,  a.  Consult  back  numbers,  a.  They  will  be 
inferior.   4.  gee  p.  8«.   i.  Yes. 

J.  W.— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  yoti  the  Information  you  ask  for;  but  wt 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  apparatus  you  mention. 

J.  I.  I). —  I.  Your  formula  is  not  so  (rood  as  the  «»wp  recommended;  it 
would  not  he  alkaline.  Your  fixing  bath  Is  far  too  dilute:  use  1  part  of 
hypo,  to  4  of  water.  J.  Try  the  coIUklio-albutnen  process,  given  by  Mr. 
fildebotbam  In  a  previous  number ;  and  sec  a  letter  from  the  same  gentle- 
man recently  inserted.   We  shall  be  pZcascd  to  sec  your  result*. 

A  aI*<'0.k*i-iku>  Akatsxe.— Your  stop  i*  much  smaller  than  It  need  be;  } 
Rich  aperture  would  be  quite  small  enough  with  a  lena  6  Inch  focus. 

W.  S.  D.  -  The  specimen  of  proioaulphate  of  iron  which  you  have  forwarded, 
a*  being  prepared  according  to  the  receipt  given  in  our  last  number,  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  need  not  !><•  rpcrystallisetl.  Our  cnm-siiondcm  states  thst 
the  following  are  quantities  whlcii  he  used,  according  to  the  method  then 
given:  -iron  filings.  S  ounce*;  sulphuric  acid,  14  ounces;  water,  4  pint*. 

S.  E.  Law.— We  arc  much  obliged  for  your  suggestions,  and  will  give  t.'ic 
uia'.tur  Mriou*  attention. 

Jons.  -  We  tlUuk  so. 

J.  L.  F. -Your  print  is  very  Rood;  we  would  have  noticed  your  picture  In  our 
review  of  the  exhibition!  liut  could  not  lluil  your  name  in  the  catalogue. 
Will  you  favour  u»  with  the  iletails  of  your  quick  process?  We  have  heard 
of  the  collodion  film  cracking,  after  a  lapse  of  souk  years,  anil  attribute  it  to 
the  varnish  bring  Inferior;  but  we  do  not  think  Uic  cause  of  this  annoyance 
is  really  known. 

W.  J.  — Your  leu*  would  do  for  views  if  it  were  stopped  down  to  about  hall 
an  inch  aperture,  but  we  could  not  tell  you  the  field  it  would  cover  without 
an  examination. 

A  Sue*  watts — 1.  Neither  pyrogallic  acid  nor  chloride  of  silver  willtake  auy 

harm  by  being  kept  in  paper  in  the  ttork.  Nitrate  of  silver,  however,  should 
be  kept  In  a  stoppered  futile.  I.  ThesUeof  the  diaphragm  and  its  distance 
from  the  lens,  will  depend  npon  the  slie  of  the  latter.  3.  The  "  auupleat 
way  to  ascertain  when  a  bath  i«  hi  proper  working  order"  would  be.  In  our 
opinion,  to  take  a  picture  with  It. 
X-Wo  are  much  obliged  for  the  report,  anil  sluill  always  be  glad  to  revive 
similar  luformetlon.  The  fault  uu>!  Ik  hi  the  paper  you  employ  ;  try  sousr 
other  make. 

J.  C.  -The  half  plate  portrait  lens  will  answer  better  than  the  3-Inch  single 
lens  for  the  purpose  of  eularguig  a  small  picture. 

P.  *.—  1.  We  believe  that  roliudlo-iilbutii>  n  plate*  prepared  as  far  as  spreading 
the  albumen,  will  keep  for  a  considerable  time  In  a  dry  place.  S.  We  like 
the  proecsa  you  have  marked  (II.)  bc»«. 

lifcXii  iLKi:  —We  decidedly  think  that  the  coUodto-alhumcn  process  will  be  the 
to  carry  on  In  India,  both  as  regards  facility  in  manipulation  and  fsaot 
trap*  to  carry.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  who  may  lure  i  s  3 
experience  in  working  in  a  similar  climate,  will  favour  us  with  their  ex- 
perience. 

Fathom.— Leave  out  the  nitric  acid  from  the  developing  solution,  ami  if  thst 

does  not  remedy  it.  fix  it  with  hypo,  instead  of  cyanide, 
H.  DoiiuLXbAr.— Will  you  kindly  f 

struiilon  of  and  mode  of  using 

great  n*e  to  many  of  our  coi 
Rr.i  hlx. — Follow  the  proccse  at  pi  I 
I>luiiam.—  riiiuik*  for  your  communication.  Your 

w  on'.d,  we  fear,  lie  impracticable  at 

ordinary  photogTaphk:  printing. 
W.  U.  U. — if  tho  answer  to  X.  I.  Z  will  uol  help  you,  we  auiuut  asalst  )»u 

further  without  seeing  your  lrnse*. 
T.  I.  H.— Articles  on  the  subject  are  In  preparation. 
J.  HkukT.- We  will  shortly  give  the  tieet  formula. 
W.  A.  II.ULT  and  Viuncttk.    Uecelved  with  thanks. 

EiiK  ATLsL— In  our  review  of  the  F.xlilbltli.n  of  the  Photographic  So.iety,  la«t 
week,  we  erroneously  spelt  a  gentleman's  name  Crittenden.    U  i 
have  been  Crulteuden. 

Comnumiejahtn*  declined  with  thanks:—  F.  f*.  A. — Hypo.— 1 
Printer  of  Stereograms, 

The  Information  minired  by  the  following  corresponden'.s  is  either  such  u  we 
are  uuable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  r«vut  uinuliers  of  tbe  ■•  Pltoro- 
oramiio  News:"— John  F.  —  A.  H.  T.  (Diindee).-Zampa.  (See  our  Kotes 
and^uerle*.)  -  J.  T.  -  H.  Aitrldge.  -H,  H.  Y.— Novice.  — Caleb  — W.  AT.  W. 
— (.'.  A.  P. -Monk.  Hypo. — A.  U.  C.-No.  C —Verdant  WUlhun. — A  Sub- 
scriber.—A.  A.  11.  B. 

Is  Tim:— C'.  A.  (Algeria).- A  SutmcrllM-r.  -  II.  E.  N.  -  E.  It  — W.  Oocliran. 
— Viator  — T.  U.—H.  S.  L    E.  Pepper.— An  Amateur.— E.  II. — W.  tt 


description  of  the  con- 
fur  a  lent  f  a*  it  will  be  of 


On  aeconnt  nf  the  Immense 
prontUe  Immediate 


of  important  letters  we  receive, 
i  to  queries  of  no  | 


Alt  editorial  mmmunlcatlnns  should  be  a<ldre*wcd  tn  Mr.  Caooxxs,  ear* 
or  Messrs.  Cnasell,  Petter,  and  Ualpln,  La  llelle  Hnuvage  Yard.  1^1  rate  «««• 
for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  Vk  office,  should  be  marked  ••  private." 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  TONING  WITH  CHLORIDE 
OF  GOLD. 

BY    M.   U  GRAY. 
[The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  II.  Regnault,  of  the-  Acadimh 
<fc«  Saatcr*.] 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  have,  at  the  next  meting  of 
the  Academy,  a  sealed  packet  opened,  respecting  the  toning 
of  paper  photographic  proofs,  which  was  deposited  by  mo  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1868. 

I  beg  you  will  at  the  same  timo  rectify  an  erroneous  state- 
ment which  I  believe  I  committed  in  that  communication, 
sad  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy  the  following 
improvements  which  I  hare  introduced  into  my  process. 

The  correction  to  be  made  is,  instead  of  water  salted  at  60 
percent., 

Water  strengthened  with  50  p«r  cent,  of 

water  salted  to  saturation    1000  parts. 

Chloride  of  gold        ...    (1  „ 

The  modifications  I  have  made  in  my  process  consist  in 
tie  substitution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce  (hypo- 
chlorite of  lime)  for  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  in  the  more 
exact  quantities  pointed  out  by  experience. 

In  considering  this  new  mode  of  fixing,  my  object  has 
been  to  produce  the  same  effects  that  I  pointed  out  some 
yean  since,  in  a  memoir  on  fixing  with  the  chloride  of  gold 
acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  evading  the  inconvenience 
of  the  reaction  of  the  acid  on  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

I  had  succeeded  in  the  substitution  of  the  alkaline  salt  for 
the  acid  salt  indicated  in  my  preceding  communication,  but 
the  object  was  not  entirely  attained ;  the  chloride  of  sodium 
did  not  completely  remove  the  yellow  tint  that  positive 
paper  often  acquires,  especially  albumen  ised  paper,  which 
has  been  prepared  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  behoved  me,  therefore,  to  push  my  researches  further, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  at  last  succeeded,  by  availing  my- 
self of  the  decoloring  principle  of  the  chlorido  of  lime. 

The  formula}  and  manipulations  consist — 

1.  In  freeing  the  proof,  by  washing  for  a  few  minutes  in 
two  waters,  from  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  tho 
fibres  of  the  paper. 

2.  In  submitting  the  proof  to  the  action  of  an  auriferous 
bath  thus  composed : — 

Distilled  water    10O0  parts 

Chloride  of  lime  of  commerce  in  white  powder 
(hypochlorite  of  lime)    8  " 

Filter  and  add  :— 

Chloride  of  gold  (dusolved  in  100  grammes 
of  dUtilled  water)   1  „ 

The  picture  acquires  in  this  bath  a  black  tone  which 
gradually  tends  towards  a  blue,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
yellow  tint  ia  restored  to  a  brilliant  white.  It  requires  from 
ten  miuutoB  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  produce  the  maximum 
effect  of  thin  method  of  toning.  Practice  will  be  the  best 
guide  to  the  attainment  of  any  particular  tone.  Neverthe- 
less, as  some  guide  in  preliminary  essays,  I  will  observe  that 
l>y  leaving  the  proof  for  one  minute  in  tho  bath,  a  violet- 
red  tint  will  be  obtained  after  fixing  with  hyposulphite,  and 


a  very  clear  blue-black  tone  aiWr  a  sojourn  there  of  an  hour 
or  two. 

In  this  time  the  proof  passes  from  violet,  through  all  the 
intermediate  tones,  up  to  a  deep  black  in  the  shadows,  and 
afterwards  from  tho  black  to  blueish  tones,  becoming 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker;  of  course,  I  mean  after  the 
final  fixing  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  periods ;  the  one  ascending  in  the 
scale  of  intensity,  the  other  descending. 

3.  To  pass  the  proof  anew  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  twice 
charged,  to  remove  tho  chlorido  of  lime.  This  washing  may 
be  performed  very  rapidly. 

4.  To  afterwards  fix  the  proof  in  a  hypo,  bath  composed 
of  one  volume  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  crystals  to  six 
volumes  of  water. 

This  bath  ought  to  be  used  far  only  a  small  number  of 
proofs,  the  object  of  it  being  to  remove  the  chlorido  of 
silver  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  which  is  contained  in  the 
fibres  of  the  paper.  The  effect  is  produced  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature. 

As  soon  as  put  into  this  bath  the  proof  loses  a  little  of 
tl"****^  t«n«  wbJeh  bad  acquired  in  the  chloride  of 
lime  bathTfful  passes  to  more  violet  tints. 

If  the  tones  thus  obtained  are  satisfactory,  the  ordinary 
washings  in  water  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with,  and  the 
proof  dried;  but,  notwithstanding,  1  would  advise,  with  a 
view  to  its  perfect  stability,  to  carry  it  through  the  whole 
series  of  operations. 

5.  To  bring  the  proof  to  the  final  tone  in  a  bath  thus  com- 
posed :— 

Distilled  water   1200  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    200  „ 

Chloride  of  gold    2  „ 

The  proof  ought  not  to  be  left  in  this  bath  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  as  that  is  the  minimum  time  necessary  to 
insure  the  permanency  of  the  picture,  but  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  for  as  much  longer  as  is  requisite  for  obtain- 
ing the  desired  tone. 

6.  To  continue  the  washings  in  water  in  use  in  the  old 
ptxKvsAfw,  csipccudly  recommending  a  wa-slung  in  warm 
water  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  salts. 

I  must  observe  that  the  proofs  obtained  by  this  proeoss, 
beside  the  fine  qualities  of  tone  which  they  offer,  have  the 
advantage  of  not  changing  with  time,  a  result  I  have 
verified  on  portraits  which  I  fixed  by  this  means  more  than 

eight  months  since  The  advantages  of 

this  new  method  of  fixing,  consist  principally  in  this,  that 
it  avoids  the  decomposition  of  tho  hypo,  bath  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proof, 
and  that  it  preserves  a  very  harmonious  black  tone  in  tho 
proof,  communicated  to  it  by  the  gold  bath ;  a  tone  which 
is  not  destroyedwy  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  the  destructive  property  of  which  is  well  known. 

I  would  also  remark,  that,  in  the  old  method  of  fixing 
with  the  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  chloride  of  gold, 
the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  pictures  was  tho 
presence  and  formation  of  an  acid  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
this  bath,  which  in  time  led  to  its  decomposition.  I  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  its  original  qualities  to  this  bath  by 
mixing  carbonate  of  baryta  with  it,  and  then  filtering.  It 
resumes  then  the  qualities  of  a  new  bath,  and  gives  pictures 
of  great  penn&itcncy 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY* 

While  on  the  subject  of  "  first  appearances,"  wo  roust  not 
forget  to  congratulate  Messrs.  Delfericr  and  Beer  on  their 
debut  in  the  photographic  world  as  composers.  They, 
too,  have  attempted  some  Oriental  scenes,  and  with  very 
great  success,  because  they  hare  what  we  have  just 
urged,  viz.,  the  natives  of  the  countries,  whose  customs  and 
manners  they  attempt  to  illustrate,  for  their  models.  The 
j)icture  of  "The  Caravan  in  sight"  is  most  effective  and 
pleasing ;  and  the  expression  of  the  man's  face  as  he  pulls 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  on  one  side  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  approaching  caravan,  is  well  done.  There  is  true 
feeling  in  the  picture,  and  an  absence  of  that  stiffness  of 
which  we  have  complained  in  other  compositions.  Of 
'•  Medora  "  (77),  we  cannot  say  much,  though  there  is  great 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  as  there  is  also  in  the 
picture  of  "Arabs  entertaining  a  Turk"  (81).  In  this 
picture,  as  in  Number  78,  there  is  a  real  Turk  and  a  real 
Arab,  and  this,  added  to  the  proper  national  dress,  gives  the 
picture  a  pleasing  reality.  The  frame  containing  "  Pre- 
paring for  the  Market,"  and  the  "  Dead  Bird "  (73),  is 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  good  arrangement.  The 
expression  of  the  female  in  44  Preparing  for  the  Market "  is 
perfect.  She  stands  beside  the  half-packed  hamper  with  her 
linger  to  her  lip,  as  though  she  were  puzzled  what  next  to  put 
into  the  hamper.  The  arrangement  of  the  apartment  is  very 
perfect,  and  lias  this  merit,  that  it  is  not — as  many  pictures  of 
this  class  are — crowded.  Tlie  "  Dead  Bird  "  is  similar  in 
composition ;  but  as  an  ideal  picture  is  far  below  the  other 
one.  The  most  successful  compositions  by  these  gentlemen, 
'  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  exhibition,  are  44  Forty  Winks, "  and 
"  One  Wink  "  (82).  In  the  first  we  have  an  Qlfj£anOTnan 
in  his  cabin,  surrounded  by  nets  and  lines,  cormWrTil  all  the 
other  necessary  fishing  tackle,  arranged  in  a  most  natural 
and  effective  manner.  The  old  gentleman,  evidently  over- 
come with  his  day's  labour,  is  quietly  dosing,  tus  head 
resting  on  his  hand.  The  sleepy  expression  of  the  old 
fellow  is  worthy  of  Collins,  who  is  so  successful  in  his 
studies  of  fishermen.  The  sleeper  evidently  enjoys  his 
"  Forty  Winks."  In  "  One  Wink,"  however,  we  have  the 
same  old  piacator,  rather  more  lively  and  sprightly.  He 
lias  in  hand  a  huge  square-shouldered  stone  bottle,  from 
which  he  has  just  replenished  a  large  goblet;  and,  judging 
from  the  very  humorous,  sly,  and  knowing  "  wink  "  which 
he  casts  at  the  spectator  over  his  shoulder,  we  may  safely 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  liquid  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  stone  bottle  is  something  stronger  than  that  which 
teetotallers  generally  imbibe.  The  expression  displayed  in 
these  pictures,  in  the  broad  humour  of  the  characters, 
and  the  clever  tact  with  which  everytliing  is  put  in  its 
proper  place,  at  once  bespeak  for  these  gentlemen  an 
artistic  knowledge  of  no  mean  order.  They  are  entirely 
free  from  that  vulgarity  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  other 
compositions.  The  pictures  by  these  gentlemeu  may  be 
considered  legitimate,  and  among  the  best  specimens  of  the 
compositive  art. 

When  we  noticed  Mr.  Morgan's  landscapes  in  our  last 
number,  we  purposely  omitted  reference  to  his  two  pictures 
of  the  14  Wheat  Field"  (102  and  114),  because  we  thought 
that  they  belonged  more  properly  to  the  compositive.  We 
have  often  heard  it  urged  against  Linncll,  jun.,  that  he  was 
too  minute  in  his  rendering  of  landscape  pictures,  and  that, 
while  not  an  ultra  prc-Raphaelitc,  he  bordtted  too  nearly  on 
that  style.  But  to  those  objectors  we  would  recommend  the 
study  of  these  two  beautiful  subjects  by  Morgan.  The 
sheaves  are  taken  in  the  most  natural  positions ;  and  we 
think  that  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  artist 
than  the  remark  we  heard  a  lady  make,  "  Oh,  that's  a  copy 
of  a  picture  which  was  at  the  Academy  last  year." 

We  must  conclude  th«w  n-inarks  on  composition,  by 
naming  a  large  picture  which  has  been  taken  by  F.  Elliot, 

•  Concluded  from  p.  MI. 


of  his  stereoscopic  slide,  44  The  Inventory"  (MO),  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  as  also  of  44  Homeless  and  House- 
less" (566).    We  know  not  whether  the  composer  of  this 

Incture  has  entitled  this  reproduction 41  Homeless  and  House- 
ess"  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  is  being  taken 
in  that  unfortunate  class,  through  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  press.  We  are  sure  of  this,  that  if  it  is  so,  the  artist 
has  sadly  failed  to  give  us  an  ideal  representation  of  what 
the  writer  has  so  powerfully  depicted.  The  44  Homeless  and 
Houseless"  is  too  prettily  romantic,  and  the  background 
views  are  too  picturesque ;  while  the  pretty  face  of  the 
14  Homeless"  has  too  contented  a  look  to  excite  pity,  or  in 
any  respect  to  correspond  with  what  we  have  reaa  of  in  St. 
Giles's  and  Rose  Alley. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  subject  on  which  we  have  been 
very  frequently  attacked,  because  exception  has  been  taken 
by  some  to  what  wo  have  said  on  it ;  we  need  hardly  say  we 
allude  to  "questionable  subjects."  We  are  astonished  to 
find  t&t  the  hanging  committee  have  admitted  a  stereoscopic 
piece  of  a  kind  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  condemned. 
We  are  glad  that,  among  the  leading  notices  which  have 
appeared  of  the  exhibition,  what  we  have  said  on  other 
occasions  has  been  reiterated  by  most  of  the  leading  journals. 
Speaking  of  the  present  exhibition,  the  Timet  says  tliat, 
14  when  the  stereoscopes  are  not  landscapes  or  portraits, 
the  slides  are  'moltbuh'  to  a  paiuful  degree."  Another 
contemporary  says, 44  One  other  set  we  notice  for  the  sake  of 
a  protest  against  their  presence  here.  Stereographs  of 4  fast ' 
young  men,  looking  from  a  hiding  place  in  the  cliffs  at  girls 
preparing  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  4  ladies'  in  full  dress, 
leaning  over  a  balcony,  their  development  exaggerated 
by  a  well-known  stereoscopic  trick,  are  not  what  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  place  like  this ;  and  those  have  neither  novelty 
nor  superior  executive  skill  to  atone  for  their  intense  vulgarity 
of  sentiment.  The  Council  will  do  well  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  be  even  now  too  late  to  removo  what  has  called 
forth  a  general  expression  of  disapproval  and  surprise." 
Another  contemporary  says — 44  Mr.  W.  H.  Bosley's  frame 
lends  a  countenance  to  the  abuse  of  the  art  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  shop  windows,  which  it  ought  not  to  find  on 
those  walls."  We  think  that  onr  readers  will  see  that  there 
is  a  pretty  general  and  widespread  feeling  against  this  class 
of  pictures,  and  will  tend  to  prove  that  what  we  have  from 
time  to  time  said  on  the  subject  has  not  been  uncalled 
for. 

In  portraiture  the  collection  is  peculiarly  rich,  though,  per- 
haps, not  interestiug.  On  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  some  very  able  remarks  from  our  able  contempo- 
rary, the  Literary  Gazette: — 4 4  Portraits  elaborately 4  touched,' 
and  often  highly  coloured,  of  nameless  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  are  as  numerous  and  as  prominent  as  at  our  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  and,  if  possible,  their  presence  makes 
itself  even  more  disagreeably  felt  here  than  there.  At  the 
Academy  they  are  for  the  most  part 4  above  the  line,'  and 
you  can  escape  the  infliction  by  not  looking  so  high.  Here, 
right  on  the  line,  you  see  not  merely  frame  after  frame, 
having  in  the  catalogue  against  the  numbers  simply  the 

succession  of 
•dozen,  or  a 

score,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  nameless  and  meaningly 
facs,  like  the  cases  you  see  hanging  outside  the  shop  doors 
in  Regent-street  or  the  Strand.  Ordinary  photographic 
portraits  of  persons  of  whom  you  know  nothing  and  about 
whom  you  care  lees,  are,  probably,  of  all  the  wearisome 
things  with  which  this  world  is  encumbered,  the  most  en- 
tirely and  irredeemably  wearisome." 

T.  R.  Williams  is,  of  course,  the  first  in  untouched  pho- 
tography,~  and  beautifully  does  he  produce  those  exquisitely 
fine  vignettes,  which  are  so  charming  and  attractive  as 
specimens  of  pure  photography.  A  Russian,  of  the  name  of 
Chlaponiu,  has  sent  some  very  interesting  studies  and  por- 
traits ;  the  peculiarities  in  his  pictures  are,  the  intensity  of 
the  black  tone,  combined  with  great  softness  and  half  tint. 
His  picture  44 The  Queen  of  Spades"  (S52),  is  really  a 


word  4  portrait,'  but  an  almost  interminable  i 
4  frames  of  portraits,'  each  containing  half-a 
score,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  nameless  and 
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charming  thing,  and  should  bo  ranked  among  the  curiosities 
of  the  collection. 

There  arc  many  coloured  photographs  in  the  exhibition, 
the  leading  contributors  being  Lock  and  Whitfield,  who 
have  some  elaborately  finished  miniatures,  but  which  are  by 
no  means  so  artistic  as  "  portrait"  (402),  by  Henry ;  the  soft- 
ness and  beauty  of  this  picture  are  remarkable,  while  there  is 
a  considerable  degree  of  vivacity  given  to  the  expression. 
The  portrait  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  by  one  of  Caldesi  and  Montecchi's  artiste,  is 
very  good  as  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  photography  to 
liitrH  art.  Whatever  miniature  painters  may  say,  even 
though  they  quote  "very  high  personages  in  the  realm," 
who  lay  down  the  rule  that  "  photography  is  better  than 
bail  art,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the 
miniature  painter's  11  vocation,'1  like  that  of  Othello,  "  is 
gone ;"  for  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if  people  in  these  days  of 
rapidity  and  competition  can  get  a  portrait  as  artistic  and 
as  highly  finished  as  over  was  produced  by  the  old  miniature 
painters,  and  for  a  quarter  of  the  money,  tbey  will  be  sure  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  miniature  painters  are  not  good  draughtsmen,  and  if 
they  paint  over  photographs,  what  they  lack  in  drawing  is 
supplied  by  photography.  By  the  old  system  of  miniature 
painting,  about  a  score  of  "sittings"  were  necessary,  and 
then  the  likeness  often  failed ;  while  now,  by  means  of  pho- 
tography, only  one  sitting  of  half  an  hour  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  finished 
miniature.  To  the  effect  of  photography  on  miniature 
painting,  we  may  again  revert  at  greater  length. 

As  interesting  mementos,  Dr.  Diamond's  frame  entitled 
"  Recollections  of  Our  Club,"  will  attract  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  portraits  of  Dr.  Percy,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Charles  Knight,  Hepworth  Dixon,  Shirley  Brooks,  and 
others,  are  among  them.    In  conclusion  we  may  just  state, 
that  we  are  at  all  times  glad  to  hear  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  any  department  of  science,  but  we  question 
the  taste  of  exhibiting  all  the  results.    We,  therefore,  are 
averse  to  exhibition  of  such  pictures  as  the  "  Illustrations 
of  Mental  Disease"  (697).    These  photographs  ought  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  physician's  study,  but  certainly  not 
the  walls  of  a  public  exhibition.   Tbey  are  neither  interesting 
as  works  of  art  nor  as  photograplut ;  it  is  well  to  know  of 
the  application,  but  we  say  again  we  do  not  want  to  see  all 
the  results.   The  photographs  are  perfectly  hideous.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  pretty  view  at  Harics- 
den,  by  Mr.  Burke ;  nor  the  beautiful  copies  of  pictures 
which  Mr.  William  Johnson  has  taken  of  some  pictures  in 
Her  Majesty's  collection.   The  pictures  which  this  gentle- 
man has  copied  are  most  difficult  subjects  for  photography, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  a  yellowish  tint 
caused  by  accumulated  varnishes ;  but,  by  clever  manipula- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded  ^  admirably  in  obtaining 
clear  definition.    It  would  also  be  ungallant  not  to  mention 
tho  nice  little  instantaneous  pictures  by  Mrs.  Down  (289, 
290).    Tbey  are  well  taken,  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  many  of  our  gentlemen  photographets. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

B  T    MM.   DAVANNE    AND    A.  OIBARD. 

ON  8KN8ITI81SO— (continued). 
Of  the  Condition  of  Neutrality  of  the  Bath.— Tho  nitrate 
of  silver  baths  employed  in  photography  may  assume  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  their  neutrality  three  different  conditions : — 
neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline  by  ammonia.  As  to  the  other 
alkaline  bases,  they  can  only  restore  the  bath  to  a  perfect 
neutrality,  without  being  able,  on  account  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  oxide  of  silver,  to  communicate  to  it  an  alkalinity 
appreciable  in  its  effects  on  positive  proofs. 
If  we  take  as  a  type  a  proof  prepared  on  a  perfectly 


neutral  nitrate  bath,  and  compare  it  with  another  prepared 
on  the  same  bath,  to  which  we  havo  added  1  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  excess,  we  recognise  an 
important  difference;  the  second  is  redder,  the  lights  are 
better  preserved,  while  iu  the  first  the  tone  is  blacker,  and 
tho  whites  seem  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  darken. 

This  result  agrees  with  those  we  have  already  observed  in 
using  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline  chlorides ;  the  explanation  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  and  is  baaed  on  tho  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  acid  liquors  on  the  sizing,  which  it  thus  renders 
more  adapted  to  combination,  and,  by  conscqueucc,  to  the 
production  of  red  tones. 

The  ammouiacal  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  an  especial  study  on  our  part.  It  ought  to  be 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  contain  only  just  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  necessary  to  re-dissolve  the  oxide  of  silver  which 
this  alkali  at  first  precipitated  (it  will  be  seen  that  this 
point  has  been  reached,  when  a  drop  of  soluble  chloride 
added  to  the  liquid  yields  a  precipitate  which  docs  not  re- 
dissolve).  If,  indeed,  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  be  added, 
the  bath  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  formed  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  ite  contact  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  this,  not  bciug  clothed,  except  with 
a  very  feeble  quantity  of  argeutiferous  compound,  will  only 
yield  a  grey  and  valueless  picture. 

Prepared  under  favourable  conditions,  the  ammoniacal 
bath  furnishes  the  following  results  on  a  paper  that  one 
places  on  the  surface  for  two  or  three  seconds  only,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  washing  away  of  the  size.  The  proof,  conqiared 
with  that  prepared  on  a  neutral  bath,  develops  itself  in 
nearly  the  same  time ;  the  tones  remain  black,  but  without 
presenting  any  superiority  over  those  obtained  by  ordinary 
processes. 

It  is,  besides,  easy  to  verify  the  influence  of  ammonia  in 
excess.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  passed  in  an  ammoniacal 
bath,  leaving  it  there  only  some  secouds,  it  furnishes  a  proof 
such  as  we  have  defined ;  but  if  the  contact  be  prolonged  so 
as  to  allow  the  ammonia  to  act  on  the  starch  to  swell  it, 
the  result  is  quite  different,  and  the  whole  appears  tinted  a 
pale  red,  at  the  same  time  that  the  design  loses  all  vigour 
and  clearness. 

Thus  the  actiou  of  au  acid  or  ammoniacal  bath  may  be 
precisely  stated,  but  nevertheless,  in  some  particular  cases, 
of  which  the  photographer  will  be  the  judge,  it  appears  ad- 
visable to  use  nitrate  of  silver  baths  that  are  sensibly  neuti 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  such  as  it  is  found  in 
presents  itself  under  three  conditions — crystallised, 
fused,  or  grey  fused,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  < 
of  reduction.  Wo  have  made  some  experiments  with  the 
object  of  establishing — if  certain  differences  in  the  result  are 
due  to  the  employ  men  t  of  one  or  the  other  of  these.  We  have 
not  observed  any  salient  difference,  especially  between  the  two 
latter ;  the  bath  prepared  with  the  crystallised  nitrate  gave 
rather  redder  tones,  a  result  that  is  easily  explained  by  our 
preceding  observations,  since  the  crystalline  nitrate  of  silver 
always  contains  traces  of  nitric  acid :  and,  consequently,  we 
return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  cu.,  the  neutrality 
of  the  bath. 

But  this  difference  is  so  trifling,  that  nitrate  of  silver 
crystallised  from  water,  and  not  from  nitric  acid,  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  positive  photography. 

Of  the  Introduction  of  Foreign  Salt*  in  the  Nitrate  of  Silver 
Bath. — The  foreign  salts  that  photographic  manipulations 
may  introduce  into  the  silver  bath  are  of  two  kiwis : — the 
one  arises  from  the  double  decomposition  which  takes  place 
between  the  chloride  with  which  the  paper  is  impregnated, 
and  the  silver  bath  on  which  it  is  floated ;  the  second,  with 
the  pulp  of  the  paper  or  the  size  which  covers  it. 

1.  Toe  formation  of  cldoride  of  silver  in  the  pulp  itself 
of  the  paper  on  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
necessarily  involves  the  equivalent  production  of  a  nitrate, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  chloride  employed  In  salting  the 
paper.  Thus,  when  a  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with 
common  salt  is  placed  on  the  silver  bath,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
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formation  of  a  nitrate  of  soda ;  if  the  salt  of  ammonia  be 
employed  instead  of  tlio  common  salt,  then  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia u  formed.  It  was  of  interest  to  examine,  in  the  first 
place,  if  the  nitrates  thus  formed  remained  on  the  sheet  of 
paper  which  retained  them  by  capillary  attraction,  or  if 
they  were  dissolved  in  the  silver  bath ;  and  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  case,  it  was  important  to  establish  the  influence 
exercised  by  theso  bodies  on  the  venue  of  the  picture. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  us  that  the  major  part  of  these 
nitrates  remained  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  for  in  taking  a  bath 
which,  frequently  strengthened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  had 
served  to  prepare  a  very  large  number  of  proofs,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  analysis,  we  found  in  it  after  removing  the  silver 
but  1  per  cent,  (or  thereabouts)  of  foreign  salts.  The 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  much  more  considerable,  if, 
in  the  numerous  operations  for  which  it  had  served,  the 
major  part  of  the  alkaline  nitrates  had  not  remained  on  the 
paper.  l  or  the  rest  ,  the  later  proofs  prepared  on  this  bath, 
which,  by  successive  additions  of  nitrate,  had  been  main- 
tained at  a  constant  strength,  in  no  way  differed  from  the 
first. 

Wo  considered  it  advisable,  however,  to  ascertain  if,  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  these  nitrates,  the  proof  might  not 
be  influenced,  and  we  found,  in  forming  these  proportions, 
by  adding  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  nitrates  of  ammonia  and 
soda,  these  being  crystallised  or  fused,  striking  differences  in 
the  proofs  were  obtained ;  the  presence  of  this  large  quantity 
of  nitrates  rendered  the  proofs  less  vigorous,  and  caused  them 
to  assume  a  lighter  tint.  The  effect  is  especially  marked 
with  fused  nitrate  of  soda,  a  result  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
from  the  alkalinity  which  this  salt  possesses  after  its  fusion. 

In  fine,  as  it  appears  impossible  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  photography  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  can 
change  itself  to  this  extent  with  nitrate,  a  silver  bath  may 
be  always  strengthened,  without  any  fear  that  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign  nitrates  which  it  may  acquire  can  alter  the 
value  of  the  proofs. 

2.  The  salts  which  the  pulp  of  the  paper  itself  may  con- 
tain, are  too  insignificant  in  quantity  for  one  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  exercising  any  appreciable  action  by  their 
dissolution  in  the  bath  ;  but  it  was  of  importance  to  examine 
if  the  alum  contained  in  tho  gelatines  employed  in  sizing 
was  equally  innocuous. 

Experiment  has  shown  us  that  this  is  really  the  case,  and 
that  whether  by  impregnating  the  paper,  or  by  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  salt  to  the  bath,  no  difference  mani 
festcd  itself  between  the  proofs  prepared  under  these  con 
ditions  and  those  prepared  under  ordinary 
{To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ALGERIA. 
XO.  IV.  (continued.) 
I  ml'st  say  that  the  tale  gave  me  but  a  very  small  port  of 
the  satisfaction  which  the  natives  seemed  to  derive  from 
listening  to  it,  from  which  I  conclude  that  the  translation 
was  inferior  to  the  original ;  in  fact,  I  am  certain  that  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  tales  with  a  kind  of  salt 
which  is  not  attic,  and  which  Hamed,  out  of  regard  for  what 
he  considers  my  religious  prejudices,  invariably  omits.  Some 
desultory  conversation  followed,  turning  chiefly  on  successful 
thieving  exploits,  wliich  one  of  them  delicately  termed  "  a 
pious  fulfilling  of  the  will  of  Allah;"  indeed,  stealing  from 
the  members  of  another  tribe  is  regarded  as  a  moral  virtue, 
and  a  thief  exults  in  his  success  in  proportion  to  tho  diffi- 
culties he  encounters  and  overcomes  in  tl\c  operation  :  in 
short,  in  such  matters,  they  appear  to  think  that-^ 

"Tito  »\m\>Us  Tide,  the  good  pit)  lilan. 
That  he  nhonld  uk«  who  brw  tin-  |"iwer. 
And  he  should  krep  who  van," 

is  the.  rule  to  guide  their  conduct.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
property  would  have  been  safe  from  the  predatory  assaults  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thedouar  if  I  had  left  it  unprotected,  but  I 
Imd  no  intention  of  running  the  risk ;  besides,  it  was  infi- 


nitely preferable  to  sleep  in  the  wagon,  to  shutting  myself 
up  with  a  family  party,  which  included  the  dogs:  and 
1  lamed  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  asked  my  permission 
to  sleep  on  his  property,  whioh  I  was  not  the  least  unwilling 
to  consent  to.  Wo  sat  chatting  for  some  time  after  the 
others  had  gone  to  rest,  and  after  awhile  we  too  partly 
undressed  ourselves,  and,  except  tho  incessant  barking  of  tha 
dogs,  the  most  profound  silence  reigned,  which  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  shrill  scream,  followed  by  a  succession  of  others. 
I  was  a  good  deal  frightened  (it  always  frightens  me  to  hear 
a  woman  scream,  and  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her  cry),  and 
I  gave  Hamed  a  shake,  and  then  ran  in  to  see  the  cause.  I 
found  that  the  screaming  proceeded  from  the  women's 
apartment,  but  I  knew  better  than  to  enter  there,  and  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  remain  in  suspense  until  Hamed  came, 
for  the  men,  who  were  lying  about  in  tho  outer  department, 
went  on  with  their  sleeping  as  if  they  were  angels  whisjfer* 
which  came  so  shrilly  through  the  canvas  partition.  In  a 
minute  or  two  Homed  walked  in,  and,  after  listenings  little, 

said,  it  was  only  administering  a  "petitt  correction" 

to  one  of  his  wives.  I  thought  the  word  "petite"  scarcely 
indicated  the  amount  of  correction,  for,  judging  by  the 
sound,  the  fellow  was  "  laying  on"  like  a  score  of  Maoduffe, 
and  with  a  disregard  of  public  opinion  which  was  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  Greek 
at  Constantinople  on  that  point,  who,  as  I  read  in  the 
Akhbar  the  other  day,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  beat  his 
wife,  which  was  rather  frequently,  used  to  fetch  an  organ- 
grinder  from  tho  street  into  his  room,  in  order  that  his 
neighbours  might  not  havo  their  feelings  hurt  by  liearing 
her  cries.  Finding  tliat  it  really  was  only  the  man  beating 
his  wife,  I  did  not  remain  to  hear  the  conclusion. 

This  method  of  keeping  women  in  order  does  not  appear 
to  be  unusual  here ;  in  fact,  the  Arabs  are,  in  a  good  many 
respects,  a  primitive  kind  of  people,  and  resort  to  first 
principles  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  thinga. 

Our  entertainer  was  extremely  anxious  that  we  should 
remain  with  him  some  days ;  but,  as  there  was  nothing  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  sufficient  interest  to  yield  me  pictures,  I 
refused.  I  took  a  portrait  of  him,  and  you  will  bo  surprised 
to  see  how  grave  and  patriarchal  a  man  may  look  in  spite  of 
his  indulgence  in  tho  amiable  weakness  referred  to  above.  I 
bad  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  sit,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  this  reluctance  is  common  among  the 
natives  now  tliat  I  have  left  Algiers,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  be  unable  to  get  photographs  of- women  anywhere 
except  in  garrison  towns.  Hitherto,  Hamed  has  alleged 
that  his  women  will  not  consent  to  sit,  but  I  havo  hopes  in 
that  quarter  still. 

I  expect  to  be  more  successful,  in  bringing  home  a  larger 
number  of  good  negatives  than  any  photographer  who  has 
yet  visited  Algeria,  inasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  employ  the 
wet  collodion  process  almost  invariably.  I  have  made  my 
vehicle  perfectly  dark,  and  though  it  has  not  the  convenience 
of  being  lighted  by  means  of  yellow  glass  windows,  I  get 
along  very  well  with  the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  process  is  a  special  advantage  where  it  is 
interesting  to  get  a  group  of  half  sava<je  natives,  who  would 
either  refuse  to  sit  if  they  were  asked,  or,  if  they  did,  would 
want  to  bo  paid  for  it ;  whereas  now,  if  I  see  a  group  round 
a  well — and  where  there  is  a  well  there  is  almost  a  certainty 
of  there  being  a  lot  of  natives  about  it — the  driver  stops  in 
the  position  he  is  directed,  and  goes  off  to  get  some  water  for 
the  cattle.  In  this  way  I  have  already  taken  several  i 
without  tho  natives  being  in  the  least  conscious  of  it, 
you  will  see  that  tliis  in  itself  is  no  slight  advantage  to  the 
appearance  of  tho  picture.  The  exposure  requisite  is  very 
sfiort ;  tho  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere  being 
so  superior  to  what  you  enjoy  in  England,  aud  tlic  power  of 
the  actinic  rays  being  proportionately  greater. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  would  strongly  advise  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  come  out  here  not  to  neglect,  and 
that  is,  a  box  for  csarrying  the  plates  which  shall  secure  them 
from  every  possible  injury.    1  cannot  conceive  that  thaw 
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would  be  any  difficulty  in  constructing  such  a  box ;  at  all 
events,  I  should  think  the  gentleman  who  has  given  yon  the 
advantages  of  his  experience  as  a  travelling  photographer, 
might  design  one  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  have 
already  met  with  one  or  two  unpleasant  accidents  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boxes  containing  my  plates  having  been 
knocked  about  rather  violently,  and  I  am  afraid  that  when 
I  make  excursions  among  the  mountains  I  may  suffer  still 
more  severely ;  and  only  imagine  the  annoyance,  after  work- 
ing for  days  under  such  privations  in  regard  to  food  as 
nothing  but  a  sincere  lovo  of  the  art  could  induce  one  to 
submit  to,  of  liaving  the  result  of  one's  labour  destroyed  in 
an  instant  by  the  animal  carrying  them  making  a  false  step. 
I  have  tried  the  only  means  in  my  power  of  guarding 
against  this,  by  making  a  couple  of  wooden  boxes,  with  par- 
titions just  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  allow  of  the  plate 
sliding  down,  the  back  of  it  being  held  in  close  contact  with 
tho  wood ;  but  I  fear  that  in  the  event  of  a  tumble  this 
would  not  prevent  some  of  them  from  being  fractured  by 
the  concussion. 

I  have  got  one  ncgativo  which  I  guard  with  special  care, 
for  on  it  bangs  a  tale.   I  waa  going  to  say,  it  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  perliaps  that  would  sound  unfeeling ; 
what  I  mean  is.  that  it  seems  too  singular.   The  picture  a 
that  of  a  dilapidated-looking  building,  of  rather  a  large  size 
for  this  country,  standing  besido  a  road ;  the  wood  comes 
down  almost  close  to  it,  and  between  it  and  the  building 
there  is  a  well.   The  appearance  of  this  building  induced 
me  to  ask  I  lamed  what  it  was  used  for,  when  he  told  me 
that  it  bad  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  religious  body  of 
Mahoinedans,  to  the  number  of  fifty.   These  devotees,  if  I 
may  so  term  them,  had  the  cub  of  a  lion  given  to  them, 
which  they  brought  up  as  if  it  were  a  dog,  and  which, 
though  perfectly  tame,  they  kept  fastened  up  Dy  a  chain  in 
the  courtyard.  One  day  the  spirit  of  his  race  awoke  in  him, 
and  he  burst  his  chains  and  disappeared.    They  would  not 
have  cared  much  for  this  if  his  disappearance)  had  not  been 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  sundry  members  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  surrounding  douars,  and  even  this 
they  might  have  resigned  themselves  to  in  time,  if  time  had 
been  given  them.   One  evening  the  cluef  of  the  monastery 
went  out  to  the  well  to  perform  his  ablutions,  it  being  the 
custom  for  him  to  perform  his  ablutions  alone ;  but  when  a 
more  than  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  did  not  return,  he  was  sought  for,  but  like  the  young 
woman  whose  lamentable  fate  is  recorded  in  "  The  Mistletoe 
Bough,"  lie  was  not  to  be  found.   They  resigned  themselves 
to  the  Iocs,  and  another  succeeded  to  his  functions,  and,  sad 
to  relate,  the  next  evening  he,  too,  disappeared  under  simi- 
larly mysterious  circumstances ;  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be 
discovered  :  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  Hamed  said  this 
continued  until  there  were  only  eleven  left,  and  they,  not- 
withstanding their  convictions  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
avoiding  the  decrees  of  destiny,  and  the  sinfulness  of  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  emigrated  in  a  body  to  a  distant  institu- 
tion, and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  whose 
i  U  appearance  was  accounted  for  in  this  wise : — The  lion  had 
eaten  them  all ;  each  evening  he  had  seized  the  first  who 
came  out,  and  carried  him  off  into  the  wood,  probably  he 
knocked  him  down  in  the  first  instance  and  stunned  him, 
and  then  took  him  off  to  devour  at  his  leisure.  Whether 
this  tale  is  altogether  true,  is  more  than  I  will  venture  to 
say,  notwithstanding  all  Ilamed's  assurances  that  it  is ;  but 
I  hare  no  doubt  there  is  some  foundation  for  it. 

I  hope  to  bo  able  to  send  you  some  pictures  shortly,  for  in 
order  to  obviate  in  part  the  risk  of  accidents,  I  have  been 
printing  some  copies  from  each  of  my  negatives  since  I 
have  been  here.    C.  A. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  VIEW  LENS. 
A»  a  mark  of  his  "  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Photographic 
Society,"— for  which  the  Socioty  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
— a  Mr.  Sutton  has  Bent  a  communication  respecting  a  Ions 
which  he  terms  the  "  Arclutectural  View  Lens."'   It  is  com- 


posed of  two  equal  and  similar  achromatic  meniscus  lenses, 
placed  with  their  concave  sides  towards  each  other,  and  be- 
tween them,  at  equal  distances  from  either,  a  small  concave 
lens  with  surfaces  of  equal  radii,  with  a  stop  in  contact  with 
it.  For  this  combination  he  claims  the  merit  of  being  free  from 
distortion  ;  and,  in  taking  pictures  of  buildings,  that  it  does 
not  incline  the  vertical  lino  either  right  or  left,  while  it  re- 
presents objects  in  correct  perspective ;  also,  that  every  part 
of  the  picture  is  equally  illuminated ;  that  the  angular  extent 
of  field  is  ouly  limited  by  the  sharpness  of  the  marginal  de- 
finition ;  consequently,  by  the  size  of  the  stop,  the  chemical 
and  visual  foci  strictly  coinciding.  Ho  admits  that  this 
combination,  being  always  used  with  a  small  stop,  is  a  slow 
instrument. 

It  will  be  Been,  from  his  own  showing,  that  it  is  only  spe- 
cially adapted  for  one  department  of  photography,  viz., 
architectural ;  and  wo  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  very 
well  be  applied  to  this  department,  inasmuch  as  it  really  is, 
in  all  probability,  capable  of  giving  pictures  of  buildings  free 
from  distortion ;  but  this  is  about  its  only  advantage,  and  is 
an  advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  patent  apla- 
natic  lens,  in  which  the  distortion  is  inappreciable  in  amount, 
while  it  is  in  every  other  respect  superior. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  new  lens  are,  its  costliness),  its 
great  bulk,  and  its  extreme  slowness ;  three  drawbacks  which 
will  effectually  prevent  its  competing  with  the  best  lenses 
manufactured  already. 


CASEINE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

HY  C.  A.  SBELEY,  ESQ. 

An  American  contemporary  contains  the  following  remarks 
on  the  paper  by  M.  Duchochois,  on  "  Caseine,"  given  at  p. 
183  of  the  "Photographic  News": — 

"  We  have  repeated  some  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Ducho- 
chois on  caseine,  and  readily  agree  with  him,  tliat  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  material  for  our  purposes.  The  chief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  use  seem  to  be,  the 
difficulty  of  peparing  it  of  sufficient  purity,  and  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  preserving  it  without  change.  The 
pure  solution  coagulates  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  can  bo 
filtered  ;  by  tho  addition  of  ammonia,  however,  it  may  bo 
kept  indefinitely.  Whether  the  ammonia  lias  any  injurious 
effect,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Of  course,  metallic  iodides 
cannot  be  used  as  excitants. 

"  A  very  speedy  method  of  preparing  the  ammoniacal 
solution  is,  to  carefully  wash  tho  curd  precipitated  in  sour 
skimmed  milk,  and  dissolve  in  water  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  has  been  added;  by  filtration,  or 
allowing  it  to  rest,  the  solution  becomes  quite  clear,  and  fit 
for  use.  A  small  quantity  of  lactate  of  ammonia  is  the 
chief  impurity.  The  ordinary  method  of  purifying  cascino 
leaves  it  insoluble.  Besides  the  uses  suggested  by  M. 
Duchochois,  we  have  found  that  caseine  makes  a  good 
varnish  for  positives  on  paper.    Will  it  turn  yellow  ?  " 


CARBON  PRINTING. 
We  extract  the  following  from  Cosmos : — 

"  Mr.  Pounccy,  who  lias  caused  so  much  talk  during  the 
last  half-year,  read,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Society,  the  description  of  his  method  of  printing 
positives  with  carbon ;  and  our  readers  will  be  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  that  it  scarcely  differs  from  M.  Tcstud  do  Beau- 
regard's process,  and  that  of  MM.  Salmon  and  Garnier." 
(Here  follows  a  description  of  the  process,  as  given  in  tho 
u PnoTOGRAriiic  News,"  p.  213.)  "The  first  positives 
obtained  by  Mr.  Pounccy  left  much  to  be  desired,  both  in 
respect  to  half-tones  and  aerial  perspective ;  his  last 
attempts  are  much  better ;  but  still  it  cannot  yet  be  said 
that  the  carbon  reproductions  can  compete  with  the  posi- 
tives obtained  with  the  salts  of  silver." 
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£tssons  ort  Colouring  JjMograpjjs. 

-  ♦ — 

THE  RELATIONS  ANT*  IIARMONY  OF  COLOURS. 

Befoue  proceeding  to  the  manipulatory  details  of  other 
modes  of  using  colours,  it  is  important  to  know  something 
of  their  relations  and  contrasts,  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  liannony  is  based.  This  knowledge  is  a  first  requisite 
to  the  colorist,  for,  wliilst  a  good  ere  will  sometimes  enable 
him  instinctively  to  produce  good  results,  yet,  without 
some  familiarity  with  the  laws  which  govern  harmonious 
colouring,  anything  like  entire  or  uniform  success  cannot  be 
ho|>ed  for.  Even  to  imitate  the  colours  of  the  original  satis- 
factorily, this  knowledge  is  desirable ;  whilst  to  produce  a 
picture  which  shall  please  and  soothe  the  eyo  by  its  judicious 
arrangement  and  combination  of  colour,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  most  perfect  mechanical  skill  u  compara- 
tively useless  without  this  knowledge,  for  whilst  in  colouring 
portraiture  the  colorist  must  imitate  as  closely  as  possible 
tho  inherent  or  natural  colours  of  the  original,  yet  as  the 
choice  of  accessory  colours,  in  draperies  and  background,  &c., 
depends  largely  on  his  taste  and  judgment,  on  the  judicious 
management  of  these  he  must  rely  for  those  contrasts  which 
shall  give  full  value  to  the  inherent  colours,  and  secure  at 
the  same  time  harmony  and  keeping  in  the  whole. 
There  aro  only  three  simple  or  primary  colours,  that  is, 
i  which  cannot  be  produced  by  compounding  other 
j  and  by  the  combination  of  these  three,  every  other 
]W6Hible  hue  is  attainable.  These  colours  are  yellow,  red,  and 
hint.  The  source  of  all  coloure  being  solar  light,  tho  seven 
tints  of  the  solar  spectrum, — produced  by  dividing  a  beam 
of  white  light  by  means  of  a  prism, — were  at  one  time  re- 
garded each  as  elemental  colours ;  very  little  observation, 
however,  will  show  that  these  three  only  arc  simple  or  ele- 
mental, the  others  being  produced  by  the  mixture  of  these 
three. 

By  the  combination  in  proper  proportions  of  any  two 
primaries,  a  secondary  colour  is  formed.  Thus  yellow  and 
red  produce  orange;  yellow  and  blue  produce  green ;  red  and 
blue  produce  purple.  The  three  primaries  and  the  three 
secondaries  produced  by  their  combination,  are  regarded  as 
the  only  bix  pure  or  pontic*  colours,  all  subsequent  combina- 
tions tending  to  produce  neutrality. 

The  combination  of  two  secondary  colours  in  due  propor- 
tions produces  a  tertiary.  Thus,  orange  and  green  produce 
citrine;  purple  and  green  produce  olive;  and  purple  and 
orange  produce  russet.  These  have  been  classed  by  some 
amongst  the  positive  colours ;  but  arc  more  usually  regarded 
as  the  first  gradations  towards  neutrality,  and  are  styled 
semi-neutrals.  These  combinations  may  of  course  be  con- 
tinued furtlier,  without  losing  precision  in  nomenclature, 
although  each  admixture  produces  a  less  definite  tint. 

The  secondary  colour  formed  by  any  two  primaries  is 
what  is  called  complementary  to  the  remaining  primary;  that 
is,  it  completes  the  balance  of  colour  on  which  harmony  de- 
pends. Thus  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  produces  orange, 
which  is  complementary  to  the  remaining  primary,  blue. 
The  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  gives  green,  which  is  com- 
plementary to  the  remaining  primary,  red.  From  the  mix- 
ture of  red  and  blue  we  obtain  purple,  which  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  remaining  primary,  yellow.  In  like  manner, 
the  tertiary  formed  by  tho  mixture  of  any  two  secondaries, 
is  complementary  to  the  remaining  secondary.  Thus,  the 
combination  of  orange  and  green  gives,  as  we  have  said, 
citrine,  which  is  complementary  to  purple.  By  tho  mixture 
of  purple  and  green  we  obtain  olive,  which  is  complementary 
to  orange.  The  result  of  a  combination  of  orange  and 
purple  is  russet,  and  this  is  complementary  to  green.  The 
same  principle  will  apply  to  every  variety  of  hue  produced 
by  combination ;  for  instance,  scarlet  is  red  with  a  very 
slight  admixture  of  yellow  or  orange ;  the  complementary 
green  will  therefore  possess  a  similar  slight  admixture  of 
blue,  the  complementary  of  orange.  Crimson,  on  tho  other 
hand,  is  red,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  blue,  and  the 


complementary  green  will  in  that  case  incline  a  little  to 
yellow ;  and  thus  in  almost  infinite  gradation. 

The  combinations  of  which  we  nave  been  speaking,  it 
must  be  observed,  are  of  colour  with  colour,  and  the  result 
is  in  all  cases  another  Aw,  which  term  applies  simply  to 
colour  and  not  to  intensity.  A  tint  of  any  hue  is  obtained 
by  diluting  it  with  white ;  and  a  shade  of  auy  hue  by  the 
addition  of  black.   Tlio  various  gradations  of  intensity  of 


any  hue  are  termed  a  scale. 

White  and  black  are  not  regarded  as  colours.  Titeoreti- 
cally,  white  being  most  nearly  allied  to  light,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  combination  of  all  colours ;  and  black  as  most  allied  to 
darkness,  is  supposed  to  bo  a  negation,  or  absence  of  all 
colour.  Practically,  however,  the  pigments  of  the  painter 
but  very  imperfectly  represent  the  pure  colours  of  the  sular 
spectrum,  and  the  compounding  of  the  three  elemental 
colours,  each  neutralising  the  other,  produces  what  h»  termed 
a. normal  grey,  or  a  very  near  approach  to  black.  White 
and  black,  therefore,  practically  constitute  tho  extremes  of 
the  neutral  colours,  and  greys  their  intermediates. 


Jlbotograplric  Cbemisirn. 

CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS — (continued). 

Weighing. — The  operation  of  weighing  is  simple  enough, 
consisting  merely  in  placing  the  body  to  be  weighed  iu  one 
scale,  and  a  suitable  weight  in  the  other.  In  ordinary  pho- 
tographic operations  the  same  nicety  in  weighing  is  not 
required  as  in  chemical  researches,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  to  tho  thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  The  most  useful 
m'al'.-a  will  be  a  pair  such  as  is  used  in  goldsmiths'  shops 
which  can  be  taken  down  and  placed  in  a  box,  where  they 
occupy  little  space,  and  are  thus  easily  transported.  The 
substances  to  i>c  weighed  should  never  bo  placed  on  the 
scale-pan,  but  on  a  piece  of  paper,  a  corresponding  piece 
being  placed  in  the  opposing  scale.  In  the  case  of  substances 
in  the  weighing  of  which  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required, 
and  which  are  used  in  rather  large  quantities,  a  measure 
may  be  substituted  for  the  scale,  and  thus  some  trouble  may 
be  saved. 

Liquids  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  measured  in  gradu- 
ated glasses,  and  resort  be  only  had  to  weighing  them  in 
cases  of  necessity.  These  glasses  can  be  bought  at  any 
glass- vendor's,  and  it  is  far  better  to  buy  them  than  to  adopt 
any  of  the  methods  suggested  for  making  them. 

The  utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  the 
utensils  used  in  the  laboratory  perfectly  clean ;  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  wash  all  glasses  immediately  afar 
using  them,  and  to  wipe  them  carefully,  not  only  with  linen 
cloths,  but  afterwards  with  blotting-paper,  or  tissue-paper. 
If  the  dregs  of  the  solutions  left  in  them  be  suffered  to  dry, 
there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  cleaning  them. 

Apparatus. — Tho  operator  will  often  find  it  necessary  to 
use  corks  with  holes  drilled  through  them,  in  which  straight 
or  bent  tubes  may  be  fixed.  Tho  manner  in  which  these 
holes  are  made  is  by  means  of  a  round  file.  The  hole  is  first 
made  half-way  through  the  cork,  which  is  then  turned  and 
the  remaining  half  pierced  from  the  other  side,  care  being 
taken  that  they  meet  exactly  in  the  centre.  Some  practice 
will  be  required  before  this  operation  will  be  accomplished 
properly.  When  it  is  requisite  to  reduce  the  sue  of  the 
cork,  it  will  bo  better  to  use  a  file  than  a  knife,  as  there  is 
lesB  danger  of  rendering  the  surface  uneven. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  fitting  in  the  tube,  as 
pressure  in  the  wrong  direction,  even  if  alight,  will  be 
almost  certain  to  break  the  tube,  and  may  possibly  very 
much  hurt  the  operator.  To  obviate  risk  from  this  cause, 
the  hand  should  grasp  the  tube  close  to  the  cork  and  insinu- 
ate it  gradually  and  on  no  account  violently. 

A  long  glass  tube  may  be  easily  divided  into  several  of 
different  lengths,  by  simply  filing  round  the  tube  at  any 
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giren  spot,  and  then  breaking  it  off  with  the  hands.  To 
pre  rent  the  ragged  end  from  tearing  the  cork,  it  is  advis- 
able to  heat  it  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  until  the  glass 
is  softened.  By  the  same  means  any  desired  curvature  may 
he  given  to  the  tube. 

Analytical  Manipulations  are  those  which  are  employed  to 
aret-rtain  the  nature  or  purity  of  substances.  They  are 
very  delicate,  and  require  great  care  in  performing  them. 
The  articles  required  for  use  in  these  operations  are  by  no 
means  expensive,  a  few  test  tubes,  common  watch  glasses,  a 
thin  plate  of  platinum,  two  or  three  glass  rods,  a  dozen  or 
so  of  stoppered  bottles  to  hold  solutions,  rucd  as  nitric  acid, 
nitrates  of  silver,  of  barytes  and  ammonia,  which  are  em- 
ployed as  reagents  in  detecting  the  impurity  of  substances, 
a  porcelain  capsule,  and  a  spirit  lamp.  These  articles  arc 
employed  in  the  following  manner : — the  watch  glasses  for 
receiving  the  solution  it  is  intended  to  examine,  to  which  is 
added,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  two  or  three  drops  of  the  re- 
agent  intended  to  test  its  purity.  The  test  tubes  are  to  be 
used  when  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  solutions,  and  the 
porcelain  capsule  when  it  is  desired  to  evaporate  them  to 
dryness.  The  platinum  is  used  in  analyses  of  substances 
that  volatilise  without  leaving  a  residuum,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

Distilled  water  must  always  be  used  in  analytical  inves- 
tigations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gtcttonarg  of  Dijotogropjrg. 

Actuo- Photography. — One  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  applications  of  photography  is,  the  delineation 
of  the  various  celestial  bodies,  and  the  recording  various 
astronomical  phenomena  which  are  frequently  occurring. 
Photography  has  already  been  of  great  assistance  to  various 
departments  of  astronomy,  and  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  American  astronomer,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bond,  will  be  road  with  interest  by  our  readers,  as  it  gives 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  recent  services  which  photo- 
graphy has  performed  for  the  practical  astronomer. 

"  The  near  approach  of  the  star  Spica  Virginit  to  the  moon  pre- 
sented a  favourable  opportunity  for  testing  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  photographic  impressions  of  a  star  when  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  moon,  it  being  a  question  which  has  hitherto 

the  diffused  light  in  the" 


vicinity  of  the  moon  would  not  overpower  the  actinic  effect  of 
the  star.    Prenarations  were  accordingly  made  at  the  observa- 


tory of  Haward  College,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  this  point 
and  m  Messrs.  Whippole  and  Black,  the  eminent  dagucrrotvpists, 
i  we  have  on  former  occasions  been  so  much  indebted, 
red  their  services,  a  large  number  of  photographic  pic- 
i  of  the  moon,  and  the  star  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  ob- 
tained before  and  after  the  eclipse:  even  at  the  emersion,  when 
the  star  was  in  apparent  contact  with  the  bright  limb  of  the 
moon,  its  image  was  distinctly  formed.  The  experiment  was  per- 
fectly successful ;  pictures  of  the  lunar  mountains  were  impressed 
ou  the  glass  plates  by  the  collodion  process  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  star,  with  minuteness  and  precision,  serving  as  ad- 
mirable point*  from  which  to  measure  the  distance  and  position 
of  the  star.  It  is  a  curious  fact  worth  noticing,  that  in  every 
instance  the  impression  of  the  star  was,  if  anything,  too  strong, — 
the  very  reverse  of  which  had  been  anticipated.  The  possible 
minimum  time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  requisite  for  obtaining 
a  visible  impression  of  the  object  upon  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  ascertained.  This  is  a  favourable  indication,  as  the  shorter 
the  time  required  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  result." 

Atmosphere.  —The  whole  mass  of  aeriform  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  earth.  Photogenic  effect  is  materially  depend- 
ent upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  as  it  is  differently 
acted  upon  by  natural  causes,  the  variations  of  this  effect  are 
of  daily  occurrence.  These  effects  are  caused  by  tlie  difference 
in  the  density,  humidity,  and  colour  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
perfect  photogenic  success  can  only  be  attained  when  it  is 


quite  clear  and  free  from  haze,  fog,  or  a  yellow  or  reddish 
apjicAranee. 

Atomic  Theory  in  chemistry,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite 
proportions,  teaches  that  all  chemical  combinations  take  place 
between  the  supposed  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  bodies ; 
and  that  these  unite,  either  oue  atom  with  one  atom,  or  by 
sum*  of  atoms,  which  are  integral  multiples  of  unity. 

Aurotyi'E. — A  process  of  taking  photographs  upon  paper 
by  the  agency  of  gold,  the  discovery,  wo  think,  of  Mr.  R. 
Hunt.  Ihe  process  is  not  of  much  importance  practically. 
The  paper  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and 
pot  u.-auum  dried,  and  then  washed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  again  dried.  This  paper  darkens  with  rapidity 
in  the  sunshine,  and  fair  photographs  are  the  result.  The 
pictures  are  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Other  pre- 
parations of  gold  produce  equally  good  results. 

Axis. — The  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  on  which  it  revolves,  or  may  revolve.  Au 
axis,  in  geometry,  is  that  line  in  a  plane  figure  about  which 
it  revolves,  to  produce  a  solid.  The  opftc  axis  is  a  particular 
ray  of  light  from  any  object  which  falls  perpendicularly  upon 
the  eye. 

Azote. — The  old  name  for  the  gaseous  element,  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  now  used  in  England,  but  is  still  met  with  in  con- 
tinental works  on  chemistry ;  where,  also,  its  derivations 
azotic  acid  and  azotate  arc  used  instead  of  nitric  acid  and 
nitrate. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Q  $aierbism  of  Jjfjofojjra 


DRY  COLLODION. 

<}.  Can  collodion  bo  used  dry  for  photographic  purposes? 
A.  Yes.  Dry  collodion  is  employed  by  photographers  with 

Q.  Is  ite  use  desirable? 

■A.  It  is,  on  the  ground  that  collodion  plates  so  prepared 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  their  wnsitivaness 
being  destroyed. 

Q.  How  is  this  accomplished? 

A.  By  an  albnmenised  mixture  of  collodion ;  which, 
uniting  the  properties  of  the  two  substances — the  rapidity 
of  the  collodion  with  the  sharpness  of  the  albumen— gives  a 
dry  coating  capable  of  retaining  its  vitality  unimpaired  for 
a  very  considerable  period. 

Q.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  proems  ? 

A.  M.  Taupenot. 

(I.  Is  the  process  successful  ? 

A.  It  is,  as  it  is  easy  of  manipulation,  and  gives  results 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  minutita. 
Q.  How  may  the  process  be  divided? 
A.  Into  eight  distinct  parts.    These  are — 

1.  Cleaning  the  glass  plate. 

2.  The  preparation  and  application  of  the  collodion. 

3.  The  preparation  and  application  of  the  albumen. 

4.  The  application  of  the  sensitive  coating. 

5.  The  development  of  the  image. 

6.  Fixing  the  image. 

7.  Varnishing  the  plate. 

8.  The  preservation  of  the  glass  so  prepared. 

CLKAN1XO  THE  PLATE. 

Q.  What  method  is  adopted  in  cleaning  the  plate  ? 
A.  In  order  to  have  the  glass  perfectly  clean,  the  platen 
must  be  soaked  for  some  hours  in  the  following  solution : — 

Common  potash    1  part. 

Water    ...      ...     15  parts. 

The  coating  of  dirt,  when  the  glasses  are  taken  out  of  the 
solution,  may  be  removed  with  a  palette  knife ;  after  which 
the  plates  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear  water. 

Q.  Will  the  same  solution  serve  more  than  once  ? 

A .  Yes ;  many  times.   When  the  plates  arc  removed  from 
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lodida  of 

Bromide  of  am 


,  and  partially  dried — they  are  ready  for  the 
ordinary  process  of  cleaning  adopted  in  collodion  manipula- 

Q.  How  many  platen  may  be  cleaned  at  one  time  ? 

A.  Certainly  not  more  than  a  dozen. 

<{.  Describe  the  process  of  cleaning  the  plates. 

A.  Place  the  glass  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  side 
which  you  intend  to  make  sensitive  underneath.  Take  three 
pellets  of  cotton  wool ;  with  the  first  cover  your  glass  with 

Tripoli    1«  grains. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Nitrie  acid   15  drop*. 

Rub  this  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  fox  some  seconds; 
with  a  second  pellet  carefully  remove  the  coating  of  tripoli ; 
with  the  third  finish  the  drying  of  the  glass.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  should  bo  done  before  the  tripoli  lias  time  to  dry 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Having  made  one  side  of  the 
glass  thoroughly  clean,  you  reverse  it  on  a  clean  piece  of 
paper,  and  proceed  in  a  similar  way  with  the  other  side,  com- 
pleting the  polish  by  the  use  of  a  silk  handkerchief.  The  pro- 
cess requires  some  care,  and  practice  only  can  give  that  facility 
of  manipulation  which  is  possessed  by  experienced  photo- 
graphers. A  cliamois  leather  may  be  sulistituted  for  the 
handkerchief— some  operators  considering  it  better  than  silk. 

COLLODIOK. 

Q.  What  sort  of  collodion  should  be  used  in  this  process  ? 
A.  It  is  necessary  that  the  collodion  should  be  of  a  good 
yielding  nature,  and  very  adhesive  to  the  glass.    The  follow- 
'  :i  an  excellent  recipe  : — 

Ether  (CO  degree*  above  proof)   400  parts. 

•Spirits  of  wine  (10  above  proof )         ...  100  paru. 

i •  •«•  4  parts* 
..  ...  4  (Mirts. 
  1  part. 

Q.  As  the  collodion  contains  so  much  ether,  docs  it  not 
very  rapidly  evaporate  ? 

A.  It  does ;  and  on  this  account  the  glass  should  be 
covered  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  a  fine 
even  coating.  The  best  way  is  to  pour  the  collodion  on  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  and  work  it  round  by  turning  the  plate 
from  side  to  side ;  the  superfluous  quantity  may  be  returned 
to  the  bottle. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  thus  coated  with  the  collodion  film, 
what  is  the  next  process? 

A.  When  the  ether  has  evaporated,  and  the  surface  of  the 
collodion  is  set,  the  plate  must  be  dipped  into  the  nitrate 
bath.    This  bath  is  formed  of— 

  7  parts. 

  100  parts. 

The  plate  may  be  left  in  the  bath  about  five  minutes ;  it 
must  then  be  removed ;  the  excess  of  solution  drained  off; 
and  the  plate  placed  in  a  dish  of  water ;  filtered  with  ex- 
treme care.  After  being  washed  in  this  dish,  it  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  a  similar  manner ;  then  thoroughly 
rinsed  under  a  filtering  fountain  ;  and,  being  placed  at  an 
angle  on  some  good  blotting  paper,  allowed  to  retnaiu  there 
for  about  a  minute. 

ALB  l*  MEN. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  prepared  for  this  process  ? 

A.  In  a  graduated  glass,  place  a  certain  quantity  of  white 
of  eggs,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  albumen  you  intend 
to  make.    I  or  i  nstance  :— 

,      ...      2  ounro*. 

2  oimec*. 
la  dn-ps. 
10  grains. 

Some  operators  add  a  Utile  whito  sugar,  in  order  to  give 
more  suppleness  to  the  albumen  coating. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  applied  ? 

A.  The  collodion  plate,  having  been  allowed  to  dry  for 
about  a  minute,  should  be  placed  on  a  levelling 


as  much  of  the  iodised  albumen  poured  over  it  as  it  will 
hold.  The  superfluoui  quantity  may  be  returned  to  the 
measure ;  after  which  the  plate  should  again  be  covered,  and 
so  on  for  three  times ;  ultimately  being  drained  of  the 
excess  of  albumen,  and  stood  up  against  the  wall  to  dry. 
Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  dry  ? 

A.  Generally  about  an  hour.   The  face  of  the  plate  must, 
of  course,  be  turned  inwards.     It  should  be  stood  on  a  pad 
lotting  paper^and  only  at^one  P£int  °'  'te  BPPer  e^S° 

(To  It  continued.) 


Nitrate  of  silver 
I  >i*ulled  water 


White  of  eg-.;  ... 
Distilled  water 
Strong  solution  of  ammonia 
Iodide  of  ammonium 


Corrtspoiiimitt. 

PBE8EBVINO  NEGATIVES  WITH  TALC  OB  OR  LATIN  E 
PAPER. 

Sir,— Nearly  two  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  transferring  a 
collodion  negative  on  to  tak,  and  printed  from  it  quite  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  on  glasB.  Finding,  however,  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  talc  in  sheets  of  any  size,  I  pnt 
the  negative  and  prints  away,  and  cannot  now  find  them,  or 
I  would  send  them  to  you.  It  would  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  glass,  aud  the  film  is  readily  made  to  adhere  to  it 
by  gumming  the  surface  very  smoothly  with  clear  white 
gum-water,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  placing  the  negative  on 
it  in  the  same  way  I  recommended  for  transferring  collodion 
positives  to  paper.  The  face  of  the  negative  might  be  pre- 
served by  placing  over  it  a  piece  of  the  gelatine  paper,  and  I 
should  prefer  making  a  narrowband  of  gum- water  round 
the  negative,  and,  when  nearly  dry,  pressing  the  gelatiue 
paper  carefully  on  to  it.  It  is  better  than  gumming  a  strip 
of  paper  on  to  the  edges,  as  that  causes  a  slight  ridge  which 
would  prevent  the  face  touching  the  sensitive  paper.  I  have 
tried  putting  the  negative,  while  wet,  on  to  the  gelatine 
paper,  and,  with  great  care,  this  would  answer  very  well ; 
but  if  it  should  not  be  very  closely  done,  the  negative  might 
be  spoiled,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  afterwards.  I 
think  large  negatives  might  easily  be  preserved  between  two 
sheets  of  gelatine  paper.  One  to  be  put  on  to  the  negativo 
wltile  on  the  glass,  which  is  very  readily  done  in  the  following 
manner : — Coat  the  plate  with  transferring  varnish,  only  just 
thick  enough  to  ensure  the  film  separating  from  the  plate  ; 
dry  with  heat,  and,  after  placing  iu  water,  remove  the 
moisture  with  blotting  paper.  Then,  with  a  camel  hair 
brush,  put  on  a  narrow  band  of  gum-water  round  the  edges, 
and  carefully  (when  the  gum-water  has  dried  a  little)  place 
on  tho  sheet  of  gelatine  pajier,  press  slightly  till  quite  dry, 
and  take  up  tho  film  from  one  corner,  when  the  whole  can 
readily  be  lifted  from  the  plate.  Then  preserve  the  back  by 
another  sheet  of  the  gelatine  paper,  placed  on  in  the  same 
way.  By  this  means  the  negative  will  be  perfectly  protected, 
and  if  the  gelatine  paper  should  get  scratched,  a  fresh  sheet 
can  be  put  on,  as  the  other  can  be  removed  by  passing  hot 
water  with  a  brush  over  the  adherent  portion. — I  remain, 
dear  Bir,  yours  truly,  Thomas  Barrett. 

lleujate.  

FHOTOai.YPlIIC  ENGRAVING. 

Sir, — I  have  been  trying  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  photoglyphic 
process  as  detailed  by  you  at  page  73  of  the  "  News,  but 
nave  utterly  failed  ;  is  it  that  there  is  something  omitted  in 
the  details  given? 

1st. — I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  spread  the  solution 
of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  jx>ta»a  on  the  zinc  plates,  and 
only  succeeded  by  immersing  them  for  a  moment  in  water, 
and  draining  them  previously. 

2nd.— The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  made  the  coating  boil 
and  blister. .  This  I  tried  to  obviate  by  drying  the  plates 
before  a  fire.  This  gave  me  a  coating  something  like  wU:tt 
is  seen  on  crystallized  tin  :  all  in  waves,  but  nothing  of  the 
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3rd. — After  exposing  under  a  glass  negative  no  change 
whatever  appeared,  nor  any  trace  of  a  picture,  though  I 
tried  several  experiments,  exposing  from  two  to  thirty-five 

4  th.— The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  did  not  appear 
to  act  at  all,  at  least  very  slightly,  and  nothing  like  a 
picture  resulted. 

I  made  all  the  solutions  myself,  just  as  detailed  in  the 
"  News."  The  peroxide  of  iron  I  made  by  exposing  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible.  This  I  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence. 

Now,  sir,  I  cannot  understand  tho  cans*  of  my  failure, 
and  shall  feci  obliged  by  any  information  you  can  afford  me 
through  the  "News." 

If  I  had  produced  any  etching,  however  bad  or  imperfect, 
I  should  not  have  written  to  you,  but  would  have  continued 
my  trials  till  I  succeeded,  but  having  so  completely  failed 
induces  me  now  to  apply  for  further  advice. 

Corlou-,  Inland.  M.  M.  D. 


!%tograp!jtc  Societies. 

London  Photographic  Society. 
The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  tbe  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
President  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable 
length.  He  lamented  that  there  had  been  no  important  dis- 
covery in  photography  during  the  past  year  on  which  he  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  dwelling.  Ho  referred  briefly  to  what 
had  been  done  in  carbon  printing,  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  repent  the  experiment  made 
by  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  storing  upjdight  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  suggested  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the 
experiments  having  been  made  under  less  favourable  conditions 
than  those  under  which  the  distinguished  foreigner  referred  to 
had  succeeded.  lie  next  referred  to  the  present  exhibition  of 
photographs  which  he  i  renounced  to  be  the  best  held  hitherto, 
and  spoke  of  the  interest  with  which  the  Prince  Consort  had 
regarded  the  pictures  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  seeing  them 
in  his  company.  Ho  regretted  to  inform  tho  meeting  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society  was  not  very  flourishing, 
forty-five  pounds  having  been  lost  by  the  exhibition  at  Ken- 
sington, and  a  further  sum  of  seventy  pounds  by  the  supple- 
mentary exhibition  at  the  Society's  Booms,  so  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  had  exceeded 
the  receipts  by  fifty-five  pounds ;  but  no  did  not  conceive  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  announce— as  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  would  do  under  similar  circumstances— that  any 
additional  tax  should  be  levied  on  tho  membors,  especially  as  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  present  exhibition  being  a  profitable 
one.  In  the  course  of  his  address  the  learned  President  alluded 
to  a  theory,  propounded  by  Mr.  Grove  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Soyal  Institution,  on  the  subject  of  light,  which  that  gentle- 
man conceived  might  bear  tho  same  relation  to  gas  that  gas 
bears  to  liquid,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  that  theory  was 
without  foundation,  and  that  in  his  opinion  tho  vibratory 
theory  was  the  correct  one ;  and  that,  moreover,  if  any  import  int 
discovery  with  respect  to  tho  nature  of  light  we're  made,  it 
would  be  by  means  of  photography.  The  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished President,  which  was  characterised  by  much  ability 
and  no  little  humour,  was  received  with  considerable  applause ; 
and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  place  to  remark  that  the  calmness 
and  impartiality  of  the  President  may  well  be  observed  as  nn 
example  by  the  occupant  of  tho  chair,  whoever  he  may  be, 
between  this  and  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Tho  address  of  tho  President  was  followed  by  the  muling  of 
the  report  by  the  Secretary,  in  which  tho  fact  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  8oeiety  embodied  in  the  speech  of  the  President 
was  dwelt  upon  at  some  greater  length ;  and  great  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  impartial  (?)  manner  in  which  tho  journal  of  the 
Society  was  conducted. 

Upon  the  Secretary  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Bishop  rose  to 
object  to  the  reception  of  the  report  until  tho  members  had 


received  a  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
money  had  been  disposed  of.  He  complained  that  the  members 
were  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
and  that,  practically,  they  bad  no  share  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  He  also  referred  to  the  promise  that  had 
been  made,  that  an  amended  form  of  rules  should  be  drawn  up, 
a  promise  made  a  long  time  ago,  but  which  had  nover  yet  been 
fulfilled;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Foster,  who"  at  that 
time  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  revision,  should  not,  now 
that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  council,  forget— like  a  good 
many  individuals  under  similar  circumstances— now  he  was  in 
office,  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  when  he^wa*  out  of  office. 

8ociety  was  about  to  apply  for  an  injunction  against  a  journal 
for  assuming  a  similar  title  to  iU  own,  aud  expressed  an  opinion 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  to,  the  bill  would  be  dismissed 
with  costs,  and  then  tho  Society  would  not  only  have  to  pav  its 
own  costs  in  the  matter,  but  also  that  of  its  opponents,  which 
would  probably  amount  altogether  to  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 
He  concluded  by  putting  the  question  to  the  President  whether 
or  not  a  bill  had"  been  filed  in  chancery.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, he  complained  that  the  council  should  have  thought  proper 
to  enter  into  such  an  expensive  matter  without  first  ascertaining 
tho  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Bishop  was  received  with  marks  of  approval  from  tho  majority 
of  the  members  present. 

In  reply,  the  President  expressed  his  belief  that  no  applica- 
tion on  the  subject  had  yet  been  made  in  the  court  of  chancery ; 
but  he  would  not  allow  that  the  council  ought  first  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  before  acting  for  its  benefit.  With 
respect  to  the  statement  of  account  asked  for  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
ho  admitted  the  right  of  that  gentleman  to  ask  for  it ;  and 
advised  him,  if  he  were  not  (satisfied,  to  move  that  the  adoption 
of  the  report  be  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bishop,  who  moved  ac- 
cordingly, and  his  motion  was  seconded  by  a  gentleman,  who 
showed  his  consistency,  when  tho  question  was  put  to  the  meet- 
ing by  the  President,  by  refraining  from  voting ;  and  when  this 
motion  liad  been  rejected  on  a  show  of  hands,  and  the  affirma- 
tive motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  vis.,  that  tho  report  should 
bo  adopted,  by  voting  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Malone  then  rose  to  object  to  tho  reception  of  that  para- 
graph of  tho  report  which  referred  to  tho  impartiality,  Ac.  of 
the  manner  iu  which  the  Journal  was  conducted,  llo  com- 
plained that  the  reports  in  it  of  what  was  said  at  the  meetings 
were  extremely  erroneous ;  that  statements  were  imputed  to 
him  in  it  which  he  had  never  uttered,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  really  did  say.  He  likewise  considered  that  the  sup- 
plementary number  "published  each  month  was  calculated  to 
injure  thesale  of  the  Journal  from  the  nature  of  its  contents, 
aud  was  proceeding  to  strengthen  his  statements  when— Mr. 
Fenton  rose,  and,  in  a  rather  cavalier  manner,  interrupted  him 
by  remarking  that  he,  Mr.  Malonc,  could  not  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  what  had  been  read,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the 
remarks  he  had.  Mr.  Malone  was  about  to  justify  himself,  when 
he  was  told  by  the  President  that  he  was  out  of  order  in  speak- 
ii  g  a  second  time  on  the  same  subject;  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes 
,o.n6  in  support  of  Mr.  Maloue,  and  reiterated  what  that  gentle- 
man had  stated  with  respect  to  the  iuaccuratc  manner  in  which 
the  reports  of  wliat  was  said  at  tho  meetings  were  published  in 
the  Journal ;  and  quoted  an  absurd  statement  which  was  at- 
tributed to  him.  and  which  should  have  been  corrected  by  tho 
editor,  even  if  it  had  been  mado  by  the  reiwrter— a  fact  which 
the  subsequent  discussion  rendered  somewhat  doubtful.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  Mr.  Malone  suggested  that  tho  manuscript 
report"should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  speakers  to  be  corrected  by 
him ;  but  no  resolution  was  come  to  on  tho  subject. 

Mr.  Bishop  again  rose,  and  in  reference  to  the  statement  con- 
tained in  tho  report  relative  to  the  impartiality  with  which  the 
Journal  was  conducted,  remarked  in  sarcastic  terms  on  an 
article  published  in  it  attacking  the  ■  Photographic  Nkws," 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  council  had  not  since 
committed  itself  in  any  such  discreditable  manner.  He  mado 
some  further  remarks  in  praise  of  this  journal,  which  were 
received  with  applause  by  many  of  the  members  present. 

Tho  election  of  tho  officers  for  tho  ensuing  year  was  next 
proceeded  with,  but  the  impatience  of  tho  greater  part  of  the 
members  to  bo  gone  was  such  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
respect  due  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  does  them  the 
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honour  to  preside  over  the  Society ;  and  it  was  only  ou  Mr. 
Bishop  rising  to  remind  them  of  what  wan  due  to  the  chair, 
that  they  were  recalled  to  a  Dense  of  decency.  The  proceedings 
were  concluded  by  the  last-named  gentleman  paying  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the 
President  had  conducted  the  business  of  the  evening,  and  an 
expression  of  his  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  his  more  im- 
IKtrtant  avocations,  he,  the  President^  was  preveuted  from  at- 
tending the  meetings  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Ho  moved" the 
tlniuks  of  the  meeting  to  him,  which  motion  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  mem  ben  who  still  remained ;  and  the  President, 
after  returning  thanks,  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would 
bo  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  next. 


NOBTH    LOXDON    PHOTOGBAPHIC  ASSOCIATIOK. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Legg,  "On  the  Delineation  of  Microscopic  Objects  by  Photo- 
graphy with  Artificial  Light."  This  paper  was  illustrated  with 
the  apparatus  employed :  it  consisted  of  a  long  board  on  which 
were  arranged  the  camera  with  microscope  adjusted  to  it  (as 
described  at  p.  4  of  the  "  Photogbafhic  Nbws"),  the  source 
of  light,  and  condensing  lenses.  The  only  novelty  which  the 
author  professed  to  introduce  was,  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
denser: this  consisted  of  two  bull's-eye  lenses  of  respectively 
one  and  two  inches  diameter,  placed  near  a  small  camphine 
lamp,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  of  light  from  it  were  con- 
densed and  rendered  parallel ;  no  advantage  was  obtained  by 
concentrating  the  rays  upon  the  object  by  any  further  lenses, 
4c.  The  photographic  process  employed  was  ordinary  wet 
collodion,  developed  first  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  afterwards 
intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid.  The  times  of  exposure  varied 
from  throo  to  ten  minutes.  With  respect  to  the  best  method 
of  adjusting  for  the  difference  of  the  visual  and  chemical  foci, 
Mr.  Legg  stated  that  he  had  lately  added  to  some  of  his  object 
glasses  of  long  focus  a  lens  of  low  power,  which  effectually 
corrected  the  focus  without  any  further  adjustment. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Hislop,  stated  tliat  in  his  opinion  the 
best  plan  was  to  take  a  negative  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  afterwards  enlarge  from  that.  He  also  approved  of  the 
method  of  correcting  the  difference  of  chemical  and  visual  foci 
of  the  microscopic  object  glass,  by  addiug  to  it  a  common 
spectacle  glass.  Ho  kept  several  of  these  lenses  by  him,  of  from 
three  to  thirty  inches  focus,  and,  by  a  few  experiments,  he 
found  the  one  which  was  best  suited  to  any  particular  object 
glass. 

Mr.  Hannaford  then  brought  forward  some  improvements 
which  he  had  made  in  the  iron  printing  process,  described  iu  the 
"Photoqbaphic  News,"  p.  230.  He  stated  that  he  had 
substituted  albumen  for  the  gum  arabic,  and  found  it  much 
superior.  He  used  albumen  with  either  once  or  twice  its  bulk 
of  water  added  to  it,  and  well  beaten  up  in  the  usual  mauuer. 
This  was  saturated  with  bichromate  of  i>oUwa  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  was  added  to  it;  this 
varied  according  to  the  strength  of  tho  negative,  being  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  for  those  which  had  strong  contrast*,  fifteen  to 
twenty  grains  for  good  negatives,  and  twenty  to  thirty  if  they 
were  "faint  and  over  exposed.  The  author  took  thick  Fronch 
paper  albumenised  as  for  tho  ordinary  printing  process ;  this 
was  floated  for  two  or  three  minutes  on  the  above  solution,  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry.  When  dry  the  sheet  was  exposed  under 
a  negative  in  the  usual  way,  but  Mr.  Hannaford  omitted  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  time  which  was  requisite  for  this  operation, 
or  the  appearance  which  the  sheet  ahoidd  assume  when  it  bad 
been  exposed  sufficiently.  After  exposure  it  was  to  be  washed 
for  not  less  than  half  an  hour,  but  as  much  longer  as  convenient ; 
it  was  then  ready  to  be  transferred  to  a  bath  prepared  with 
liquor  ammonia?,  one  ounce ;  water,  one  pint ;  iu  which  it 
should  remain  for  about  five  minutes ;  this  had  the  effect  of 
clearing  the  white  parts  of  tho  picture;  then,  after  rinsing  in 
water,  it  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  in  which  it  must  remain  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  after  which  it  will  be  ready  for  the  developing  opera- 
tion. This  was  effected  by  pouring  over  it  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  and  when  the  details  were  sufficiently  out  it  was 
to  be  washed  once  in  boiling  water.  In  caso  of  over  exposure 
the  gallic  acid  might  not  bring  out  the  details  sufficiently ;  in 
such  a  case  a  little  of  the  ammonia  solution  poured  over  would 
have  an  almost  magical  effect. 


Iflisccltaitfous. 

Pahisian  Photogbapht. — A  revolution  has  taken  place 
here  in  the  department  of  photography.   Hitherto,  when  great 
artists,  painters,  or  sculptors  have  been  spoken  to  upon  the 
subject,  tho  answer  has  always  been — "Photography  will  be 
nothing  in  an  artistic  sense  till  some  real  artist  devotes  himself 
to  it ; "  and  it  was  usually  added,  "  No  great  artist  will  do  that.'.' 
The  real  artists,  it  was  supposed,  would  devote  themselves  to 
sculpture,  or  painting,  or  engraving,  but  would  not  descend  to 
what  was  regarded  as  a  purely  manual  process.   What  has  been 
the  consequence  f    The  photographers  of  Prance  havo  been 
either  rich  men,  like  M.  Aguado,  who  liked  to  draw  ready -made 
drawings  without  the  trouble  of  learning  to  draw,  or  men  who, 
like  the  Parisian  homwopathists,  fancy  they  can  practice  homcro- 
pathy  without  knowing  anything  of  medicine.    Tho  merely 
mechanical  part  of  photography  has  been  until  now  exclusively, 
thought  of,  and  it  has  not  been  understood  that  the  sun's  ray* 
might  be,  as  it  were,  guided  and  used  like  a  brush.   A  man, 
whose  name  stands  high  in  the  arts  here,  has  within  a  very 
short  time  turned  his  attention  to  photography  as  an  art.  In 
1848,  even  in  the  very  midst  of  the  revolution,  all  Paris  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  a  certain  medallion,  and  afterwards 
at  a  bust  of  Lamartine,  copies  whereof  were  exhibited  at  every 
turn.   The  sculptor,  Adam  Salomon,  soon  rose  to  celebrity,  and 
his  subsequent  works  have  only  gone  on  confirming  his  just 
renown.    His  is  tho  famous  Charlotte  Corday,  which  is  as 
familiar  to  every  contemporary  eye  in  Europe  as  wore,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  heads  of  Roman  heroes  of  the  school  of  David. 
Adam  Salomon  is  a  genuine  artist,  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century  understood  tho  word.  He  abominates  mere  specialities, 
and  holds  that  art  is  everywhere — in  the  mounting  of  a  brace- 
lot  to  the  full  as  much  as  in  a  triumphal  arch.  His  cameos  and 
enamels  were  cAtft-d'cevrrr.   Now  be  has  taken  to  photography, 
and  anything  so  wonderful  as  the  effects  he  produces  it  is  hard 
to  conceive.   Ho  really  does,  as  I  said  before,  use  the  sun's  rays 
as  a  brush,  and  paints  with  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  his 
photographs  are  not  "  reproductions ; "  they  are  pictures.  The 
finest  engraving  in  tho  world  is  not  preferable,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  to  these  portraits  I  speak  of,  and  the  merit  of  exact 
resemblance  is  of  course  there  in  all  its  superiority.    A  whole 
day  nearly  may  be  spent  in  Adam  Salomon's  studio,  looking 
over  his  gallery  of  modern  celebrities.     Here,  again,  you  find 
another  Lamartine,  that  is  as  full  of  art  as  though  painted  by 
.laquos  or  Jtowini,  to  place  by  the  side  of  no  matter  what 
icture;  and  a  long  list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  set  down, 
t  is  all  but  incredible  the  reality  of  the  thing  before  you, 
united  to  tho  merit  of  it  as  a  work  of  art.    A  few  days  since, 
the  famous  Nadar — the  man  who  "  does  "  the  photography  of 
the  whole  world — went  to  see  this  gallery.    At  the  first  in- 
spection he  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  murmured,  "Yes!  this 
is  tho  last  expression  of  photography ! "  but  a  few  minutes  after 
ho  added,  as  though  speaking  to  himself,  "Ah  !  bah!  I  don't 
care — it  will  not  hurt  me."  And  Nadar  was  right.  The  crowd 
is  everywhere  unartistic,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  here ;  and 
the  million  will  flock  to  the  mere  mechanic,  who  "  does  "  Cousin 
or  Villemain  indifferently,  with  his  tailor  or  portenr  «P«n(— and 
the  (Me  only  will  apply  to  the  real  artist,  who  forces  the  sun  to 
]»int  a  picture.— r*»  Literary  Gazette, 

MiCBO-PnoTOGBAPHY.  —  M.  H.  Garbanati  writes  as  ful- 
lows: — I  was  recently  handed  two  small  pieces  of  glass,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  which,  by  dint  of  close  and  painful  examina- 
tion, I  discovered  a  speck  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  bore  somewhat  tho  resemblance  to  a  portrait  of 
a  head ;  in  tho  other  was  also  a  speck  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  which  I  could  not  recognise  as  any  particular 
object.  By  holding  the  first  piece  of  glass  up  to  the  light,  and 
looking  through  a  powerful  magnifier,  I  discovered  a  perfect 
portrait,  and  in  the  other  a  group  of  Ave  portraits  equally  perfect. 
To  what  use  might  not  this  mode  of  photographing  be  put !  In 
war  the  most  elaborate  instructions  might  be  carried  in  a  button 
or  the  head  of  a  pencil  case,  and  tho  general  or  secretary  of 
war  needs  but  a  magnifying  glass  to  save  the  use  of  spies,  and 
men  from  hanging ;  the  whole  archives  of  a  nation  might  be 
packed  away  in  a  snuff-box.  Had  the  art  been  known  in  tho 
time  of  Omar,  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library  would 
not  have  been  a  final  loss. 
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SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  LEX8ES  FOB  LANDSCAPE  PnOTO- 
ORAPHT. — DEAD  BLACK  FOR  BRA80WORK. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  answer  to  my  query 
respecting  the  relative  advantages  of  double  and  single 
lenses.  My  question,  however,  was  prompted  by  your  reply 
to  one  " CbirurguB,"  at  p.  72,  in  which  you  «ay: — "A 
portrait  lens  sliould  have  small  stops  to  fit  in  front  of  the 
tint  lens,  and  it  will  then  do  for  views,  although  not  quite 
.so  well  as  a  proper  view  lens."  Now  I  have  for  more  than 
five  years  used  a  double  combination  for  views — both  large 
and  stereoscopic — but  I  have  always  placed  the  stop  between 
the  lenses.  Sly  largest  has  a  focus  01  nine  and  a  half  inches, 
and  with  this  I  make  pictures  10  x  8,  which  are  in  perfect 
focus  throughout.  With  this  lens  I  have  never  experieaced 
the  centralisation  of  light  which  you  mention ;  but  I  have 
experienced  it  with  the  stereoscopic  lenses,  whenever  I  liave 
attempted  to  take  a  view  with  the  sun-rays  at  an  angle  of, 
say  Sb"  or  even  40",  with  the  direction  of  the  camera.  But 
I  conceive  that  a  stop  in  front,  in  addition  to  the  stop  in  the 
middle,  would  obviate  this,  as  it  does  with  the  view  lens.  The 
late  Mr.  Archer  was,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  first  to  mv  the 
stop  between  the  lenses.  The  chief  objections  to  view  1  .nscs 
in  my  eyes  are  the  limited  angle  of  view,  the  longer  focus, 
and  the  destruction  of  tho  parallelism  of  the  vcrtic.il  lines. 
They  make  buildings  at  the  sides  of  tho  picture  converge  to 
a  point  outside  the  top  of  the  picture. 

My  reason  for  putting  the  question  to  you  was,  that  I 
imagined  there  must  be  some  advantage  in  view  lenses  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted. 

You  ask  in  a  former  number  for  a  recipe  for  producing 
the  dead  black  surface  on  brass,  such  as  is  on  diaphragm 
plates  of  microscopes.  I  believe  that  opticians  have  only 
two  modes  of  producing  a  black  surface,  and  one  of  these  is  by 
iricans  of  chloride  of  platinum :  you  first  clean  the  brass  so 
as  to  free  it  from  all  grease,  with  the  finest  emery  paper, 
and  immediately  slightly  warm  it  and  lay  on  the  chloride  of 
platinum  with  a  camel-hair  brush;  you  may  then  put  a 
thin  coat  of  lacquer  over  it. 

The  dead  black  is  produced  in  tho  inside  of  camera  or 
microscope  tubes  by  applying  to  the  heated  brats,  with  a 
brash,  lacquer  in  which  has  been  mixed  some  lampblack. 
The  lampblack  should  be  well  mixed,  by  grinding  it  up  with 
a  little  lacquer  on  a  slab  or  piece  of  glass.  The  lacquer 
should  not  be  too  thick.  The  brass  should  be  lieated  to 
about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  best  lacquer  is  made  by  simply  melting  shell-lac  in 
spirits  of  wine,  without  heat ;  when  dissolved,  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  for  use. 

For  small  work,  the  workmen,  I  believe,  make  their  own 
lampblack,  by  holding,  contemporaneously,  a  piece  of  brass 
or  tin  over  a  gas  flame.  It  is  then  free  from  grease  and 
very  fine. 

The  brighter  black  surface,  like  enamel,  on  the  end  of 
eye- pieces  of  microscopes  next  the  eye,  is  produced  by  the 
same  process,  but  the  surface  is  afterwards  smoothed,  and 
then  lacquered.  II.  E.  N. 

colouring  glass  positives  fob  the  magic  lantern. 

Sir,— Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  and  instructive  ap- 
plication* of  photography,  is  the  easy  production  by  its 
valuable  aid  of  slides  for  the  magic  lantern.  In  place  of  the 
florid,  uncouth,  ugly  daubs,  with  which  the  youth  at  our 
christmas  parties,  missionary  meetings,  and  astronomical 
lectures  were  wont  to  be  regaled,  they  now  have  lovely  and 
faithful  delineations  of  nature,  sketched  and  shaded  by  the 
glorious  sun.  But,  as  if  to  leave  a  little  credit  to  be  gained 
by  mortals,  wo  are  allowed  to  colour  those  matchless  pictures 
ourselves.  How  to  accomplish  this  properly,  so  as  to  keep 
all  the  delicacy  and  detail  of  the  positive,  is  a  secret,  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  should  prize  highly,  especially  as  I 
have  tried  my  liand  already  without  much 


I  obtained  my  glass  pictures  from  good  negatives  by 
transmitted  light,  by  tho  same  process  as  that  mentioned  in 
a  recent  number  of  your  valuable  journal.  I  used  a  single 
gas  jet,  intensified  by  having  a  silver  reflector  behind,  the 
negative  being  next  the  light,  and  the  sensitised  plate  nearly 
in  contact  with  it.  Ten  seconds  is  sufficient  to  give  ad- 
mirable pictures,  which,  on  being  treated  with  chloride  of 
gold  after  development,  became  beautifully  transparent. 
Here,  however,  my  success  terminated,  and  my  difficulties 
U-gan. 

Having  provided  myself  with  a  box  of  water  colours  for 
glass  painting,  I  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  causing  them 
to  adhere  to  the  varnished  surface.  Not,  I  believo,  from 
any  fault  in  the  pigments,  but  from  my  own  inability  to 
apply  them.  Ultimately  I  succeeded  in  producing  a  slide 
which  showed  pretty  well  on  tho  white  screen,  but  it  was 
totally  devoid  of  delicacy  in  detail  and  depth  of  colour;  tho 
picture  having  materially  suffered,  as  I  thought,  from  the 
accumulated  coats  of  varnish. 

I  believe  a  few  practical  instructions  in  this  description  of 
colouring  would  be  of  vast  service  to  many  artistically  in- 
clined individuals  located  in  country  districts,  among  whom 
no  ono  would  feel  more  obliged  for  a  few  hints  than,  yours 
respectfully,  William  Cochran. 


WASniNO  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 

Sir,— I  have  just  had  made  and  registered  a  bath 


fo 


washing  prints  rapidly,  by  letting  a  stream  of  water  flow  on 
them  for  half  an  noor,  when  any  print  (as  is  well  known) 
will  bo  found  sufficiently  washed.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  contrivances  of  late  for  this  purpose,  but  none  to  my 
mind  so  simple  as  the  one  I  am  now  writing  about.  Tho 
bath  is  made  of  deal,  in  tho  shape  of  a  trough,  standing  on 
four  legs,  about  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  trough.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  is  per- 
forated with  holes ;  inside  this  trough  I  put  either  a  porcelain 
or  pewter  inner  trough,  with  a  ton  to  it,  which,  with  the 
bottom,  is  also  perforated  with  boles.  The  prints  are  put 
within  the  porcelain  or  pewter  trough,  and  the  whole  placed 
under  a  sink,  to  the  cock  of  which  I  hang  on  a  long  wooden 
pipe,  of  the  form  of  those  used  for  pouring  the  water  from 
the  pump  into  the  water  cart.  Of  course  the  water  runs 
through  this  "gutter"  (I  will  call  it)  on  the  perforated 
china  pan  inside  the  wooden  one,  and  empties  itself  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  there  is  continual  running  of  water  for  as  long 
a  time  as  is  wished.  My  object  in  having  the  top  perforated 
is  to  scatter  the  water  without  its  coming  heavily  in  one 
place,  which  so  often  hurts  the  print  by  creasing,  &c.  A 
sliding  top  shuts  up  the  whole  affair  when  done  with,  and 
makes  a  capital  packing  case  for  carrying  one's  apparatus 
about  in  when  travelling.  I  have  also  invented  a  new  tent, 
very  small  and  portable,  for  changing  the  plates  in  the  dry 
process  in  the  open  air.  I  liave  now  practised  photography 
for  some  years,  and  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  I  can  add  to 
it  some  convenient  and  improved  apparatus. 

A  Practical  and  Hard-working  Amateur. 
[We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  a  description  of  our 
t's  improved  tent.— Ed.] 


GLAZE  FOR  COLOURED  STEREOGRAMS. 

Sir,— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  tho 
best  mode  to  pursue  in  varnishing  or  glazing  coloured 
stereoscopic  slides  ? 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  coloured  them  well,  but  must 
confess  that  the  varnishing  process  has  hitherto  defied  all  my 
efforts  to  produce  a  good,  clear,  even -varnished  surface. 
Tho  modus  operandi  in  my  hands  has  resulted  in  removing 
the  colour,  on  applying  varnish,  gum,  or  indeed  anything 
calculated  to  give  a  gloss.  Your  superior  knowledge  is 
invoked  to  help  a  poor  fellow  over  the  style. 

A  Subscriber. 
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BLACK  VARNISH— COLLODION  POSITIVES  ON  BLACK  PAPBR. 

Sir, — I  can  recommend  tho  following  receipt  for  a  good 
dead  black,  to  answer  almost  any  purpose  where  a  dead 
black  is  required :— Take  as  much  drop  black  as  you  think 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  work  you  intend  to  do,  grind  it 
with  turpentine,  then  add  as  much  japanucr's  gold-size  as 
will  bind  it  fast ;  any  house  or  coach  painter  will  prepare  it 
for  you. 

/VcWjm  for  taking  Positive  Photographs  on  Paper,  Direct 
in  the  Camera. — Tako  any  kind  of  smooth  paper,  gire  it 
throe  coats  of  black  japan,  let  it  dry  and  harden  a  day  or 
two.  then  procure  some  pumiccstone,  grind  it  very  fine  in 
water,  name  as  grinding  paint,  then  take  a  piece  of  fine 
cloth  and  rub  the  surface  of  the  japanned  paper  with  the 
pumioestone  until  you  liave  a  fine  surface  ;  it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  Float  the  paper  plain  Ride  down  on  a  dish  of  water, 
let  it  drain  a  moment  or  two,  then  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
a  little  larger  than  the  paper,  then  proceed  to  pour  on  tho 
collodion  and  manipulate  the  same  as  on  glass.  The  collo- 
dion should  be  a  little  thicker  than  for  glass,  and  it  requires 
a  little  longer  exposure  in  the  camera.  I  can  tako  them  on 
paper  equal  to  those  on  glass.  E.  R. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  rilcKESSliS.— COLLODION 
ALBUMEN. 

Clean  plates. 

("oat  with  collodion ;  let  well  set. 
riacc  in  bath  1';  get  rid  of  oiliness. 
Wash  well. 
Drain  1'. 

Pour  albumen  on  and  ofT  several  times. 
Dry ;  not  by  artificial  heat. 
Place  in  bath  1'  to  3',  soon  before  Use. 
;  not  by  artificial  heat. 


II.  S.  I. 


with 
Develop. 

Wash  in  a  little  common  water. 
Fix. 

Wash  in  abundance  of  distilled  water. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Supporting  l4ROB  Glass  Plates.— IF.  Mektom.  We 
do  not  much  like  plaie-holderr  for  this  purpose ;  those  in  which 
the  plate  is  held  by  a  screw  are  very  clumsy,  and  the  pneu- 
matic plate-holders  (according  to  our  experience)  generally  let 
the  plate  drop  just  at  the  critical  moment.  The  plan  we 
prefer  is,  to  hold  one  corner  of  the  plate  by  the  finger  or  thumb 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  rest  the  opposite  corner  on  the 
edge  of  a  table  or  similar  convenient  support,  liy  this  means 
all  the  usual  alterations  in  position  may  be  made  without  the 
least  inconvenience,  and  without  its  being  necessary  to  remove 
the  corner  from  the  support.  Another  plan  which  we  have 
found  useful  is,  to  place  a  stone-ware  bottle,  holding  about  a 
gallon,  on  the  table,  fit  a  cork  tightly  into  the  mouth  so  as  to 
allow  part  to  project,  and  then,  having  the  bottle  half  full  of 
water  to  give  it  steadiness,  support  the  plate  in  a  convenient 
spo(  near  the  centre  on  the  cork,  still  holding  it  by  one  corner 
as  usual. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Am 
Amateur.  The  ordinary  positive  developing  solution  made  with 
protosulphate  of  iron,  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
effect*  of  this  salt.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  taken  internally 
without  danger  (unless  other  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature 
have  been  added  to  it,  such  as  nitrate  of  baryta  in  excess,  or 
perchloride  of  mercury),  or  it  may  be  applied  externally  to  a 
wound,  if  cyanide  of  potassium  has  got  into  it.  The  presence  of 
a  little  nitric  or  acetic  acid  Is  of  no  consequence. 

Candle  Lioiit  in  thb  Dakk  Room  —  E.  H.  You  may, 
without  fear,  have  your  dark  room  illuminated  with  a  candle. 


to 


unprotected  with  yellow  paper  or  irfass  ;  reme 
the  light  within  two  yards  of  the  plate,  if  a  rust 
dip;  or  within  three  yards  of  it  if  it  be  a  wax  or  t 
careful,  also,  not  to  allow 
the  light,  as  it  Uvei 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fJtT*  Su'.ii.'  ,  tuptalnft  havim  Wn  made  »>v  «ar  suWriner*  .is  to  lh«g*»*>" 
receipt  uf  the  "  1'im  t.i-.K  u-an  Nauru,"  the  publisher*  be*;  respectfully  to 
notify  that  every  rare  Is  taken  on  their  part  to  Insure  punctual  and  correct 
dispatch.  All  complaint*  slwuld.  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Post  UlHcc 
authorities 

We  must  be*  our  correspondent*  not  to  aond  glass  plate*  through  the  pott, 

except  they  are  securely  protected  against  breakage. 
T.  <,'.— 1.  Trlrsoopic  object-dame*  nro  far  more  cxp 

lenses  of  the  mom  sue,  but  w*  can  sot  tell  yon  the  i 

with  each  maker.   2.  In  /row/  of  the  ten*  aa  stated. 
Delta — t.  We  cannot  suggest  any  other  plan  than  those  yon  name;  all 

methods  of  preventing  passers-by  seeing  through  your  giaaa  window  will 

diminish  the  light.   I.  We  have  used  the  paper  yon  mention  very  •ucccss- 

fullv,  but  know  nothing  much  about  IU  mode  of  preparation. 
W.  I-  C— 1  and  ft  See  our  Dictionary  in  the  laat  number.   &  See  p.  ISO.  «, 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  suygsst  any  better  plan  tluui  the  one  which  you 

have  described. 

PiacAToa,  Cape  of  flood  Hope.— 1.  The  postage  Is  Id.  each  copri  we  shall 
therefore  send  the  "  PnoTuuKarnn-  Nkws"  weekly.   The  cash  sent  will 

pay  to  No  30  Inclusive.    1  The  price  fur  t 
luir.a-gulnra  to  five  | 

a  d..  r 

J.  D..  Notting  HilL-Wo  i 
advise  upon  snch  a  ma 
known  photographer  and  < 
some  arrangement 

J.  C.— Thfc-besi  strenglli  must  be  found  out  by  experience. 

A  HTitr<-au;a. — 1.  It  1*  usnally  tho  case  that  In  endeavouring  to  make  a  lens 
apiiticable  to  both  purpose*,  they  succeed  In  neither,  ft  Un-lodised  collo- 
dion will  answer  better  fur  a  cut  than  solution  of  guUa  perch*. 

T.  T.— 1.  We  cannot  suggest  a  better  plan  for  your  glass  room  than  the  one 
you  propose.  The  light  would  be  very  good,  and  would,  of  course,  require 
to  lie  subdued  with  blinds  If  the  sun  were  shining.  3  Enamelicd  Iron 
tablets.  If  good,  may  be  uscd^ exactly  as  glass^plntes  hj^uklusr  < 

lo'glve'a  fnlVdnorfa^ 
Stekko. — Professor  Wheatstone  was  the  inventor  of  the  stereoscope. 
Ijnii. — 1.  Place  the  vignette  glass  ouuiJt  Uie  glass  of  the  pressure  frame; 
thus,  both  It  and  the  negative  will  be  safe  from  breakage.    ft  The  coUodio- 
albumen  process,  aa  described  in  recent  number*  of  tlx  "  PnoTooaAMite 
Nkws,"  is  the  best  of  all.   3.  Apply  the  shell-lac  Tarnish  warm,  and  slightly 


alter.;  your  ^^"^'""^J^^^^^^T 


We  hope 


heal  Uie  plate  whilst  drying. 
tttsKVWtajtt  t-The  fault  la  In  the  toning  proee** 


Try  the  one  | 


Peksk 

p.  su. 

O.  J.  Joxes.— 1  and  1  have  been 
expect  to  give  a  description  ol 
tarty  number. 

CaSMicus.— Wc  have  cases  for  preserving  the  numbers  of  the  "] 
oasi-iio  Nrws"  at  Is.  Sd.  each,  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

1L  S.  L — 1.  Use  an  old  red  couodiuu,  ami  you  will  easily  obtain  ai  much  nbt 
of  half  lint  as  you  want.  On  the  <rther  hand,  to  obtain  more  balf-tlnta  in 
your  stereograms  (which  art  rather  snowy),  use  a  nearly  colourless 
cadmium  collodion,  and  expose  longer  In  the  camera,  ft  We  are  obliged  tor 
your  hint,  and  wUl  proceed  to  curry  it  out ;  wo  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a 
much  fuller  table  than  the  one  you  have  favoured  us  with,  ft  Fully  explained 
at  p.  W«. 

A  PnoToaaaraix  or  so  MB  Staxbiso,— The  suggestion  Is  received  with 
thanks. 

A  Visitok  rs  Rrht— Received. 

C  E.  C,  Co«jtwall  — (loud  clean  corks  may  be  advantageously  used  for  the 
collodion  developing  and  Axing  solutions  Instead  of  glass  stopper*  ;  but  tho 
latter  must  be  used  for  silver  solution*,  as  organic  matter  wiu  be  likely  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

J.  O.  K.— Your  suggestion  l«  Ingenious,  but  Impracticable. 

Not  it  to  ths  Majie.— 1.  Tlie  cause  of  gold-coloured  stains  on  albumen 
paper  Is  folly  expolucd  at  p.  53.  1.  You  can  obtain  greater  softness  in 
your  picture*  by  exposing  rather  longer,  or  by  adding  one  grain  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

B.  II. — We  are  obliged  for  your  suggestion,  and  will  bring  the  subject  before 
our  readers  as  soon  as  we  have  given  It  further  consideration. 

A  Welsh  Amateur. — The  nitrate  of  silver  was  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  the  organic  matter  forming  the  cement  with  which  Uie  glum  bath  was 
joined. 

J.  D.  OL  O.  K. — You  shonld  have  no  stop  with  a  double  lens  If  you  wish  to 

take  very  rapid  pictures.    We  shall  be  very  pleas. d  to  receive  a  description 

of  the  piece  of  apparnttis  you  name. 
J.  Oiust. — Your  picture  arrived  so  completely  smashed,  that  we  were  no* 

able  to  examine  It  very  well.    We  should,  however,  recommend  the  cuUoilio- 

albumen  process. 

F.  L.  11- — 1.  We  do  not  much  like  the  negative  printing  process.  You  will  be 
able  to  ubtaln  the  tint  you  require  by  the  process  given  at  p.  («».  ft  A  twin 
lens  camera. 

Mo.  C'r.— Your  pictures  of  Ranugate  and  Margate  are  very  excellent 

V.  H  — We  will  see  ir  we  can  organise  some  snch  plan  as  the  one  you  surge*!. 

Communication*  declined  with  thanks  :-01d  Phoa-P.  L.  -  X.  A.  F.— C  V  

Hypo. — One  Month. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  eo 


•I" 


its  Is  either  recti  aa 
of 


we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  hat  appeared  in  recent 

"PaoTooaaruic  News:  •-WUUams.-E  S.-F  A.  D.  -L.  T.  C.-0.  L  A. 
-C.W.-T.  O  -Turk.-100.-A  Photoflyph  (see  this 
(no). — Glass. 

U  Trra:-T.  VF.  It  -M.  D — W.  R.  S.-X.-I).-Q.  B.-J.  S.-V. 
— T.  B.-F  P.- J.  W.  W. 
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notnber  of  Important  letter*  w«  receive,  w*  t 


*,*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  a<Mre*sed  to  Mr.  Caoogt 
t»  t  Msell.  r*ttrt\and  (ialpln.  La  Del^Sauvaire  Yard,  I 
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PIIOTOORAPIIY  IN  WESTERN  INDIA. 

WittLK  we  read  in  the  home  papers  of  such  triumphs  in 
photography  as  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  so  oxqui- 
stelr  minute  that  its  beauty  and  fidelity  ore  only  discovered 
by  the  use  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  of  a  whole  family 
portrait  gallery  neing  inclosed  in  a  signet  ring  worn  by  the 
Qaeen,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  this  useful  and  interesting  art  are,  in  this  country 
of  our  temporary  adoption,  giving  unquestionable  proofs  of 
steady  progress.  We  have  before  us  Nos.  18  and  VJ  of 
The  Indian  Amateurs'  Photographic  Album,  published  monthly 
wider  the  patronage  of  tlic  Bombay  Photographic  Society ; 
and  wo  must  «ay  that  the  specimens  reflect  immense  credit 
upon  tlio  artist*  cngagi.-d  iu  their  production.  The  laboure 
,  of  the  local  Society  to  preserve,  by  this  delightful  process, 
the  memory  of  Indian  antiquities,  which  are  fast  crumbling 


into  d( 


scay 


md  mere  ol 


>uvion, 


have  not  been  commenced  a 


day  too  soon.  What  would  ';  Old  Mortality "  not  have 
giveu  for  the  use  of  such  an  art  as  photography?  which 
would  have  rendered  his  researches  through  ancient  grave- 
yards a  hundredfold  more  cosy  in  the  process,  and  satis- 
factory in  the  result  I  What  a  happy  man  would  John 
Britton  have  been,  had  his  long  and  arduous  labours  been 
lightened  by  this  inestimable  auxiliary,  when  ho  was  pro- 
psring  his  famous  work  on  "  Cathedral  Antiquities ! "  And 
now  thankful  should  co temporary  archaeologists  and  ecclitti- 
ologists  be,  that  their  lot  has  been  east  in  flays  so  much  more 
propitious  for  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite  studies ! 

The  representation  in  the  collection  before  us  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Monolithic  Temple  of  Kailas  at  Elora, 
photographed  by  J.  N.  S.,  is  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  this  art  to  rescue  from  "  the  tooth  of  time  and 
razure  of  oblivion  "  the  monuments  which  abound  in  India 
of  past  greatness,  and  a  zealous  though  deluded  and  mis- 
directed piety.    By  the  observations  that  accompany  this 
work,  we  arc  reminded  that  the  religious  excavations  at 
Elora  are  the  meet  famous  in  Western  India,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  number,  magnitude,  and  excellent  work- 
manship, but  because  of  the  variety  of  the  forms  ami  iwa  of 
their  several  groups,  devoted  respectively  to  Budhist,  Brah- 
taanical,  and  Jaina  religions.    Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that  the 
Budhist  excavations  were  formed  about  the  Ciiristian  era, 
and  the  Urahmanical  probably  about  a.d.  917 ;  and  that 
from  an  inscription  still  readable,  the  Jaina  excavations 
aro  not  700  years  old.   The  templo  of  Kailas— tho  entrance 
to  which  is  photographed  with  great  effect — was  dedicated 
to  the  Brahmauicnl  god  Shiva,  after  whose  heaven  it  is 
named.    "  It  consists  not  merely  of  excavated  apartments 
with  mythological  and  ornamental  figures,  but  of  a  roof  with 
towers  and  steeples,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    It  is  sur- 
rounded with  minor  temples,  in  which  almost  all  tho  deities 
of  modern  Hinduism  are  represented."   And  finally,  we  are 
told,  rather  unnecessarily,  that  "  the  workmanship  is  much 
superior  to  anything  now  executed  by  the  natives  of  this 
country."    Vestigia,  like  these,  of  past  grandeur  and  glory, 
ore  suggestive  of  serious  reflections,  aud,  next  to  a  personal 
examination  of  them,  perhaps  the  best  aid  to  our  thoughts 
is  the  perusal  of  the  faithful  and  clearly  defined  linos  in  a 
photograph  like  that  before  us. 

In  the  same  part  of  tlie  Album,  there  is  quite  a  different 
pile  represented,  albeit  also  a  temple — that  of  Dhakaleshwar 
at  Breach  Candy,  the  pyramidal  tower  of  which  is  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  It,  too,  fully  confirms  the  remark 
about  the  inferiority  of  modern  to  ancient  workmanship  in 


this  country.  This  religious  edifice  was  built  by  Dhakajt 
Dadaji,  Esq.,  a  late  citizen  of  Bombay ;  and  it  has  hod  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  neglect  before  falling  into  decay,  for 
it  still  seems  to  be  in  pucLa  condition.  Although  its  ambi- 
tious founder  united  the  name  of  the  deity  with  his  own  in 
the  title  he  gavo  to  the  temple,  it  never  has  beeu  popular ;  it 
is  seldom  visited,  and  even  its  annual  festival  attracts  few 
worshippers. 

AV'e  come  now  to  another  scene,  in  which  the  objects 
represented  are  not  architectural  fabrics,  ancient  or  modern, 
but  flesh  and  blood,  although  like  the  former  associated  with 
a  benighted  faith — we  mean  the  portraits  of  a  well-known 
Hindoo  controversialist,  the  Brohmachori  Bawa,  Vishnu 
Bhiku,  aud  ouo  of  his  disciples. 

The  following  description  of  this  famous  theological  debater 
accompanies  the  photograph : — 

"Vishnu  Bhiku,  well-known  of  late  in  Bombay  as  'The 
Bawa,'  is  by  birth  s  Brahman.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
official  in  a  government  office  before  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  gentle  religious  austerities  which  he  now  observes,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  dress.  A  few  years  ago  ho  appeared  as  a 
religions  disputant  and  instructor  at  Kolapoar.  He  commenced 
hio  public  labours  at  Bombay  in  1866.  '  He  challenged  all  the 
world,  and  missionaries  especially,'  say*  the  Rev.  Mr.  1 
'to  discuss  with  hhn  the  relative  merits  of 
Christianity.'  But  he  showed  no  disposition  to  encounter  1 
on  equitable  terms  of  debate.  An  invitation  to  do  this,  which 
was  addressed  to  him,  ho,  in  fact,  either  neglected  or  declined. 

■which  cont 


ofUwtyear— 
of  Bombay  to  reply 
and  proceeded  to  hold  with  them  very  keen  dis- 


After  his  discourses  at  the  sea  shore— » 
the  16th  January  to  the  setting  in  of  the  i 
he  usually  allowed  some  of  tho  i  ' 
to  his  i 

cussions.  Mr.  Bowen,  in  particular,  vigorously  exposed  his 
representations  and  reasonings,  of  which  he  has  furnished  a 
correct  report  in  a  little  volume  cutitled,  'Discussions  by  tho 
Sea-Side.'  Tho  Bawa,  of  late,  has  been  very  quiet  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  report  has  it  that  he  is  writing  a  book  which  will 
be  a  better  test  of  his  powers  than  any  verbal  addrewtes  which 
ho  has  yet  delivered.  As  he  ha*  been  so  kind  as  to  sit  before 
us  for  hi*  picture,  we  leave  the  public  to  form  its  own  opinion 
of  his  marked  physiognomy.  His  shirt  is  that  generally  worn 
by  Sonyasbis.  His  pots  and  staff  and  unostentatious  turban 
complete  his  equipment*.  One  of  his  disciples,  a  well-known 
Sonar  in  Bombay,  is  sitting  on  the  ground  before  him,  but  he 
seems  more  occupied  with  his  granth,  than  with  his  guru."  # 

On  the  part  of  the  public  thus  invited  to  do  that  which 
delicacy  prevented  the  photographer  from  doing,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  features  and  forehead  of  this 
Hindoo  orator  would  not  have  been  despised  by  Lavater  and 
Spurzbeim,  when  looking  or  feeling  for  intellectual  capacity 
and  energy.  With  a  bright  eye  (which  might  be  of  great 
help  to  an  eloquent  tongue),  a  well  formed  mouth,  and  lofty 
on  front  if,  the  effect  of  the  wholo  countenance  is  grave  and 
impressive,  if  not  commanding.  Tho  Bawa,  with  all  his 
religious  austerities,  may  have  had  some  little  pride  when  he 
brought  to  the  artist's  studio  the  companion,  who  is  squatted 
on  the  floor,  for  wo  must  say  that  the  wrinkled  features, 
sunken  eye,  receding  forehead,  and  mis-shapen  person  of  the 
disciple  moke  an  admirable  foil  to  the  face  and  figure  of  his 
master. 

We  have  no  room  at  present  to  notice  the  contents  of  Part 
10.  They  are  also  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  consist  of 
"  Tho  Fort  of  Bombay,  from  the  Apollo  Bunder,"  by  W. 
Johnston;  "The  Native  Knife-Grinder  and  his  Assistant," 
by  the  same  artist ;  and  "  St.  Mary's  Church,  Poona,"  from 
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a  collodion  negative  by  Henry  Hintou.  Wo  may  return  to 
these  should  opportunity  permit,  but  meanwhile  we  recom- 
mend this  spirited  and  well-conducted  undertaking  to  the 
cordial  support  of  our  readers. — Bombay  Gazette. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

BY    MM.    PAVANNE    A  X  D    A.    ft  I  It  A  It  P. 

OJt  sensitising— {continued). 

Of  Organic  Substances  dissolved  in  the  Bath. — It  is  certain 
a  priori  that  every  sheet  of  paper  floated  on  the  silver  bath 
yields  to  it,  through  dissolution,  a  portion  of  the  size 
which  covers  it,  whether  that  used  in  the  manufacture,  or 
that  added :  the  effects  of  it  have  been  well  observed  already; 
therefore,  we  shall  here  only  recall  the  facts  known  by  almost 
every  photographer. 

The  addition  of  starch  to  the  bath  in  the  weak  proportion 
involved  in  photographic  manipulations,  produces  no  effect 
either  on  the  bath  or  on  the  proof;  but  it  is  not  the  same 
with  two  other  suhstances  employed  in  firing,  riz.,  albumen 
and  gelatine. 

The  gelatine  size  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tho  paper,  by 
dissolving  even  in  a  minimum  quantity  in  the  bath,  commu- 
nicates to  it  the  property  of  becoming  turbid  and  brown 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If  we  ourselves  add  an 
additional  sizing  of  gelatine  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper,  this  action  is  much  more  energetic.  The  silver  bath 
(hffiolves  a  considerable  proportion,  and  soon  colours  on 
contact  with  atmospheric  air.  On  a  large  surface  like  that 
of  a  dish,  the  same  reaction  results — an  insoluble  and 
coloured  combination  is  formed,  swimming  at  first  on 
the  surface;  and  the  paper  prepared  on  such  a  bath  is 
covered  with  marble-like  stains,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  rapidly  tinted  over  their  whole  surface.  Albumen,  which 
is  daily  used  in  photography  as  an  additional  sizing,  also 
possesses  the  property  oi  altering  and  discolouriug  the  bath, 
especially  if  the  bath  is  rather  weak  or  the  temperature  low. 
In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  decolorise  the  bath ;  and  two 
processes  hare  been  proposed  to  effect  this,  which  are  based 
on  the  employment  of  animal  charcoal  or  kaolin.  We  will 
add  a  third,  the  efficacy  of  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
which  is  based  on  tho  precipitation  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 

1.  Animal  Charcoal. — This  process,  which  is  the  first  that 
suggested  itself,  is  nevertheless  the  worst.  Animal  charcoal, 
in  fact,  whether  pure  or  washed,  possesses  the  property  of 
rapidly  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  bath.  Thus  2 
grammes  of  washed  charcoal  (of  commerce)  liave  taken  from 
a  bath  1-2  gramme  nitrate  of  silver.  This  enormous  loss, 
which  equals  more  than  half  the  weight  of  charcoal  em- 
ployed, is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  chlorides,  or  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  retained  by  the  charcoal  after  the  washing  with 
this  acid. 

*  If  unwashed  charcoal  bo  taken,  the  loss  is  less  consider- 
able ;  it  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  charcoal  used, 
and  must  be  considered  as  due  to  the  free  lime  which  the 
charcoal  contains  after  its  calcination,  which  precipitates 
oxide  of  silver  on  the  charcoaL 

In  every  case,  then,  charcoal  ought  to  1«  rejected.  As  a 
subsidiary  question,  we  have  examined  if  the  bath  deco- 
lorised by  the  charcoal  had,  as  several  writers  liavo  pre- 
tended, a  dissolving  influence  on  the  albumen.  We  have 
not  found  it  in  the  least  so  in  the  case  of  positive  papers. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  this  is  sensibly  so  in  the  case  of 
negative  proofs.  It  may  be  explained  thus— that  the  weaker 
a  Lath  in  nitrate  of  silver,  in  oilier  words,  the  more  aqueous, 
the  more,  in  consequence,  is  it  susceptible  of  dissolving 
albumen;  now,  after  decoloration  by  charcoal,  the  bath 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  become  greatly  weakened,  hence  the 
more  apt  is  it  to  attack  the  thin  film  of  albumcnised  proofs 


as  tho  strength  of  the  bath  is  in  no  way  altered  by  its  use. 
The  best  method  of  decoloring  the  bath  by  this  agent  is, 
to  employ  it  in  small  successive  doses  in  a  finely  pulverised 
condition,  and  not  to  put  in  a  large  quantity  to  remain  in 
the  flask,  because,  in  thai  case,  its  decoloring  properties 
are  speedily  annihilated. 

3.  Chloride  of  Silver. — A  third  process  which  may  like- 
wise bo  employed  when  one  has  no  kaolin,  and  which  is,  at 
all  events,  preferable  to  using  animal  charcoal,  consists  in 
employing  for  this  purpose  chloride  of  silver.  It  suffices,  in 
fact,  to  add  to  the  coloured  bath  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  (about  8  or  10  drops  of  a  solution 
at  5  per  cent.),  and  to  agitate  violently,  without  waiting  till 
the  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  shall  have  become  curdy, 
and  to  repeat  this  operation  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  colour.  The  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver 
which  is  then  formed  draws  down  with  it  the  colouring 
matter,  and  restores  it  to  a  suitable  condition.  This  mode 
of  decoloring  is,  it  is  evident,  very  convenient,  since  it  is 
always  at  hand,  and  is  of  Utile  cost,  for  the  effect  is  only  to 
weaken  the  bath  in  an  almost  imperceptible  proportion: 
besides,  there  is  no  necessity  for  throwing  anything  away ; 
the  separated  chloride  of  silver  which  remains  in  the  filter 
Bhoula  be  put  with  the  residues.  Kaolin  is  the  best  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose ;  but  in  default  of  that,  decoloration 
by  chloride  of  silver  constitutes  a  method  which  is  lioth 
more  economical,  and  preferable  to  the  employment  of  animal 
charcoal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


2.  Kaolin.— Kaolin  is  very  preferable  to  animal  charcoal, 


DR.  MUSPRATT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY .♦ 
If  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  of  pliotography  i 
required,  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  article  in  this 
clever  work.  From  this  it  appears  that,  not  only  is  an 
article  on  photography  necessary  to  render  any  account  of 
chemistry  complete,  but  to  such  a  length  has  the  subject 
drawn  the  writer,  that  already  a  great  part  of  No.  AH  is 
occupied,  and  the  article  as  yet  by  no  means  complete.  As 
far,  nowcveiyaB  the  account  goes  we  will  follow,  with  the 
hope  of  gathering  at  least  something  from  it,  and  making 
sundry  observations  on  certain  portions. 

The  first  thought  that  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if 
ho  knows  the  art,  is,  that  this  goes  further  than  any  attempt 
to  teach  the  theory  alone ;  it  is  not  as  if  the  article  were  only 
inserted  to  redeem  the  work  from  an  omission.  The  details, 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  are  given  with  every  minute- 
ness ;  different  manipulators1  formula;  compared ;  even  the 
effects  of  certain  lenses  explained,  down  to  the  new  combi- 
nation of  Pctxval. 

He  commences  by  giving  the  composition  of  white  light, 
with  an  engraving  showing  the  seven  coloured  rays ;  noticing 
also  the  extreme  red  and  lavender  rays:  from  this  he  leads 
us  to  actinism,  light,  and  heat,  showing  this  also  by  an 
engraving.  Here  wo  perceive  that,  at  tbo  very  point  of 
the  greatest  light,  the  chemical  potcer  or  actinism  is  absolutely 
nothing;  and  where  tho  light  and  heal  are  least  sensible, 
we  must  look  for  our  work  to  be  done  when  photographing. 

Then  comes  the  Historical  Notice.  Scheele,  he  says, 
was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  sun's  rays  having  the 
power  of  effecting  chemical  changes  upon  certain  gaits,  more 
especially  those  of  silver,  and  to  show  the  comparative  power 
oi  the  different  rays  to  darken  them.  He  was  followed  by 
o them ;  but  it  was  Ritter  who  first  discovered  that  beam* 
not  possessing  luminosity,  but  having  great  power  in  pro- 
ducing cliemical  changes,  existed  in  sunlight.  Then  Wedge- 
wood  published  his  method  of  printing  on  substances  washed 
with  silver,  but  owing  to  his  being  unable  to  fix  them, 
although  assisted  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  invention  was  hindered.  Then  Niepce,  many 
years  after  this,  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  these  silver 
pictures,  and  published  his  "  Heliograpky."   A  tablet  of 
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plated  silver  was  coated  with  a  mixture  of  asphalt  urn  and  oil 
of  LiTender,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat ;  it  was  then  exposed 
in  the  camera,  and  after  due  time  the  impression  rendered 
visible  by  disengaging  the  affected  parte  by  pouring  on  the 
plate  one  part  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  of  petroleum  or  spirit 
of  tar,  and  then  carefully  washing.  Shortly  after  he  tried  alka- 
line sulphides  and  iodine  to  deepen  the  shadows ;  and  though 
this  afterwards  was  the  foundation  of  Daguerre's  method,  in 
his  hands  it  proved  no  better  than  the  first  attempts. 
Niepce  died  in  1833,  and  his  son  Isidore  joined  Daguerre  in 
these  experiments,  until  in  1839  the  latter  brought  out  the 
beautiful  process  called  after  its  inventor.  The  French 
government  granted  both  these  men  pensions,  and  its  prac- 
tice became  universal.  But  during  these  experiments  the 
English  mind  was  at  work  with  somewhat  of  the  same 
inquiry.  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  worked  from  1834  until 
1839  at  bis  attempts  to  fix  the  images  made  by  his  camera- 
obscura,  until  on  the  81st  January,  1839,  a  paper  was  read 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  :  "Some  account  of  the  Art  of 
Ifiotogtnie  Drawing;  or  the  process  by  which  natural  ottjects 
may  be  made  to  delineate  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the 
artist'*  pencil."  Soon  a  fuller  account  of  his  method  appeared, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  world  were  ready  for  the 
discovery,  as  two  men  were  at  work  at  the  same  time,  seek- 
ing the  same  end,  and  yet  probably  one  man  did  not  know 
that  the  other  lived ;  and  neither  process  has  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  other — indeed  they  are  what  we  may 
almost  term  different  in  principle — the  pictures  of  Daguerre 
being  taken  directly  upon  the  plate,  and  those  of  Talbot 
having  to  be  reproduced  as  "  positives  "  from  the  original  or 
"negative." 

Talbot  first  used  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  fixing  agent,  then 
iodide  of  potassium  was  used ;  but  these,  and  others,  gave 
way  to  Sir  J.  Hcrsc-beTs  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  used  to  the  present  time,  every  other  substance 
baring  given  way  to  it,  except  in  the  positive  collodion  pro- 
cess, where  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  in  weak  solution  *. 
Dr.  Mnspratt  says  that  pyrogallic  acid  lias  1  sujterseded '  the 
gallic ;  but  in  the  paper  and  some  glass  processes,  tho  gallic 
is  still  used  exclusively. 

In  1818,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  made  t  he  discovery  that  we 
called  the  albumen  process ;  using  glass  as  a  support  for  the 
iodised  albumen,  ana  the  pictures  had  many  qualities  superior 
to  paper.  Then,  says  Dr.  M.,  Archer  introduced  collodion, 
and  since  that  time,  excepting  modifications,  little  has  been 
done  beyond  rendering  the  art  more  universal.  Xyloidin,  a 
compound  prepared  from  starch  and  nitric  acid,  and  tinctured 
with  iodine,  was  introduced  a  few  years  since ;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  repute  for  being  a  better  base  of  a  picture,  its 
use  is  not  near  so  extensive  as  that  of  collodion. 

Then,  we  have  the  notices  of  the  Photographic  En- 
graving, in  which  the  different  methods  of  making  the  pic- 
ture engrave  itself,  arc  discussed.  The  latter,  he  says,  which 
might  do  called  pboto-galvanography,  is  not  recent,  but 
almost  as  old  as  the  first  bituminous  impressions  of  M.  Niepce. 
Dr.  Dorroe  attempted  to  engrave  daguerreotype  plates 
by  light,  and  partly  succeeded.  Grove,  in  1842,  engraved 
the  same  plates  by  voltaic  agency ;  where  the  agent  was 
chlorine  liberated  from  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  pic- 
ture was  immersed,  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery. Then,  in  1844,  Fizeau  and  Claudet  obtained  a  patent 
for  another  method ;  and,  in  1853,  Talbot  published  the 
most  satisfactory  process  up  to  that  time,  i.e.  the  gelatine 
and  bichromate  of  potass.  Shortly  after,  Pretsch  of  Vienna 
published  a  process  very  like  Talbot's ;  and,  lately,  Poitevin, 
of  Paris,  has  used  the  same  materials,  and  applied  them  to 
the  lithographic  stone  with  very  good  results. 

Such  are  Dr.  M.'s  observations  (or  rather  a  summary  of 
them)  on  the  application  of  photography  to  the  engraver's 
work  ;  the  last  invention,  however,  of  Fox  Talbot — which  is 
not  discussed  by  Dr.  M.  in  this  number,  viz.,  the  14  Photo- 
glyphic  Engraving  " — is  based  on  a  totally  different  princi- 
ple, as  the  photograph  itself  lays  the  etching  ground,  and  the 


any  electrotype,  or  other  reproducing  means.  This,  all  must 
allow,  is  the  greatest  advance  made  as  yet. 

Tho  O  pticj*  of  photography  are  next  discussed,  commencing 
with  the  forms  of  camera,  thence  passing  on  to  the  differcut 
lenses,  bringing  us  down  to  the  Orthoscope  lens  of  Professor 
Petzral.  Here  again  is,  we  think,  an  omission,  viz  ,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  aplanatic  lens  is  never  mentioned.  Tho 
single  lens  is  noticed  as  giving  a  "flat  fuld  but  great  distor- 
tion,'" but  Dr.  M.  forgets  that  this  distortion  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  the  aplanatic  lens ;  and  an  account  like 
this  is  hardly  to  be  called  complete,  without  the  mention  of 
this  last  great  improvement. 

The  next  stage  is  one  which  every  operator  should  know 
at  least  something  of,  viz. :  The  Chemistry  ok  Photo- 
graphy. This  is  a  short  explanation,  clearly  given,  of  tho 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  photographic  picture,  but,  as 
this  will  be  enlarged  upon  in  the  different  processes,  we  need 
not  waste  space  upon  it. 

The  Practice  of  Photography  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  Daguerreotype  Process,  where  every  stage 
is  Hc]iarately  discussed,  and  in  conclusion  this  process  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all  processes ;  being  un- 
rivalled for  microscopic  perfection  of  detail,  modulation  of 
shade,  and  beauty  of  half-tone ;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  perma- 
nent when  properly  performed,  and  scaled  in  an  air-tight 
case.  As  to  its  beauty  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  all 
photographic  pictures,  the  most  beautiful  we  have  seen  were 
Daguerreotypes  of  statuary :  the  whites  so  brilliantly  per- 
fect,  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  solariaation,  and  the 
roundness  of  the  figures  were  certainly  unequalled  by  any 
other  photographic  productions  we  ever  saw :  but  if  a 
Daguerreotype  is  not  very  good  it  is  very  inferior ;  and  the 
manipulation,  to  attain  such  perfection,  is  so  difficult  that  it 
is  seldom  met  with.  The  Collodion  Process  is  described  at 
great  length,  commencing  with  tho  description  of  tlie  kind 
of  gun-cotton  required,  and  the  method  oi  making  it.  The 
iodising  of  collodion  is  then  discussed,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  iodides  enumerated ;  and  then 
we  have  the  manipulation  of  the  Negative  Process.  If  any 
portion  of  the  article  can  be  called  the  best,  perhaps,  this 
would  be  it— the  account  is  short,  yet  full  and  lucid,  going 
through  every  stage,  from  the  choice  of  glass  to  the  kind  of 
varnish.  About  t  his  last  there  liave  been  so  many  inquiries 
in  the  journals,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  his  opinion : — 
•'  The  best  varnish,''  he  says,  "  Is  made  by  dissolving  shellac 
in  alcohol,  so  that  it  is  not  too  thick  to  flow  over  the  plate ; 
it  must  be  applied  with  heat,  aud  when  dry  this  varnish  is 
extremely  hard  to  scratch."  Here  we  have  tho  solutions, 
the  appearance  during  development  and  exposure,  and  the 
fixing  and  finishing  the  picture.  The  Positive  Process  is  alio 
fuU  aud  complete ;  and  tho  operator  may  here  gain  that 
theoretical  acquaintance  with  it,  which  if  a  man  knows  not, 
he  is  little  better  than  a  mere  photographing  machine, 
working  without  the  slightest  use  of  his  brain.  Then'  are 
some  simple,  yet  very  useful  facts,  given  as  to  the  necessity 
of  an  inorganic  developer ;  and  the  reasons,  together  with 
Bundry  directions  for  obtaining  the  best  protonitratc  of  iron, 
which  gives,  perhaps,  the  finest  results :  and  Fry  and 
Archer's  method  or  converting  the  negatives  into  posi- 
tives. 

In  the  Dry  Collodion  Processes,  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  comes 
first,  and  is  described  as  "  exteusively  employed  and  giving 
universal  satisfaction."  FothergiH's  is  not  described  wifh 
tho  fulness  we  should  expect,  being  referred  to  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  albumen  for  gelatine,  all  else  remaining  the 
same  as  Dr.  Hill  Norris's ;  but  here  Fothcrgill  states  that  it 
succeeds  "  pretty  well  if  to  be  kept  a  few  days  only."  In  the 
short  notice  of  the  collodio-albunicn,  the  proportions  recom- 
mended differ  considerably  from  those  in  common  use ;  and  it  is 
Btatcd  to  be  "  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  any 
other,  and  the  negatives  are  of  a  bad  colour."  Tin.-,  we  fear, 
will  bring  this  very  perfect  process  in  to  bad  repute ;  and  though 
an  inexperienced  photographer  may  justly  think  it  trouble- 
some at  first,  when  worked  systematically  the  labour  is 
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little  more  than  other  processes  require,  and  the  results  arc 
fully  as  beautiful  as  any  other  process  will  give. 

The  Theory  of  the  Collodion  Processes  cornea  next ;  the 
sensitive  film's  composition,  the  formation  of  the  double  salte, 
the  difference  of  the  positive  and  negative  pictures,  the  free 
nitrate  on  the  plates,  and  the  fixing,  are  each  noticed  and 
discussed :  and  here  again  any  man,  truly  a  photographer, 
may  gain  no  little  from  the  study  of  this  short  portion  of 
the  article,  and  certainly  must  feel  far  greater  interest  in  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  theoretically,  as  well  as  practically, 
acquainted. 

Finally  (of  the  Glass  Processes),  tho  albumen  process  on 
glass  is  given  with  every  detail ;  coating  the  plate  is  well 
described  and  rendered  as  simple  as  possible :  but,  we  fear 
in  giving  tho  time  required  for  development,  viz.,  twenty 
minutes,  he  has  made  this  process  far  more  attractive  than  it 
really  is,  as  ono  of  its  greatest  drawbacks  is  the  long  time 
which  it  requires  for  this  stage. 

Here  ends  tho  account  of  the  glass  processes,  and  now 
wliat  can  we  draw  from  this  short  notice  of  the  article  ? 
Can  any  one  either  question  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  art, 
or  assign  a  limit  to  it  ?  The  Cartoons  from  Hampton  Court 
are  ite  latest  wonders ;  yet  the  great  question  of  permanency 
Rtill  haunte  photography ;  and  how  might  this  be  most  easily 
solved?  Simply,  by  every  man  being  grounded,  as  it  were,  in 
tho  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  part  of  the  art  before  he 
begius  to  produce  his  jwaitive  portrait*  on  glass,  and  sinks 
down  into  a  satisfied  state  of  mind  when  ho  can  by  mere 
mecfianixm  produce  worthless  caricatures  of  his  victimised 
friends.  Many  inventions  are  not  brought  out  by  the 
cleverest  men  ;  the  mind  naturally  grows  to  the  discovery  of 
some  great  want,  and  is  then  led  on  from  experiment  to 
some  unknown  yet  simple  remedy :  even"  by  the  merest 
accident  many  of  onr  grand  discoveries  havo  been 
made. 

Our  advice  is,  to  every  beginner,  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  tho  theory ;  then  the  love  of  tho  art  will  grow  and  lead 
you  on  until  you  must  become  a  photographer,  and  most 
probably  a  tjreat 


FADING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 
"  Some  time  since  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  formed  by 
the  Photographic  Society,  for  tho  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
cause  of  fading  in  the  paper  prints ;  and  also  to  recommend 
the  best  way  of  rendering  them  permanent.  Can  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  give  us,  in  a  comprehensive  form,  the  results  from 
the  above  commission  of  inquiry,  as  any  genuine  informa- 
tion on  this  important  question  would  be  the  greatest  boon 
that  could  be  Wowed  on  the  photographic  world  ?  My 
friends,  the  professional  photographers,  are  beginning  to 
quake  with  fear  and  trembling  For  the  great  reckoning  day 
when  all  their  good  works  shall  liave  faded  away.  It  will 
be  as  well  here  to  give  a  littlo  experience  of  my  own.  I 
have  boon  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  photographic  pur- 
suite  since  1851,  and  have  a  few  prints  of  that  date  that  are 
us  perfect  as  when  made  ;  but  havo  liad  hundreds  that  liavc 
faffed  away,  although  great  care  lias  been  taken  in  their 
production.  This  is  clearly  a  proof  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  system,  but  in  some  of  tl»e  minor  details  tliat  have 
escaped  our  notice.  It  seems  to  me  tlwt  the  main  cause  of 
fading  is  the  decomposition  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
while  in  the  priut ;  probably,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  de- 
composes the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  setting  sulphur  free  on 
and  in  the  pores  of  the  paper:  free  sulphur  being  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  not  jwssible  to  wash  it  ont ;  conse- 
quently it  remains  in  the  piper,  and  gradually  forms  sul- 
phide of  silver  with  the  print  on  the  surface.  The  slight 
tinge  of  delicate  yellow,  which  m  arly  all  prints  show,  in  the 
light  parts  especially,  if  kept  in  the  hypo,  gold  bath  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  fine  dark  colour,  clearly  indicates  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  the  paper ;  another  proof  is  this : — 
take  a  print,  hold  it  to  the  fire,  then  to  your  nose ;  if  it  is  a 
shnrp  one,  the  unmistakable  smell  of  sulphnr  is  the'  result, 


although  it  may  not  show  on  tho  surface.  If  some  of  our 
theoretical  chemists  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this, 
the  cause,  and  how  to  obviate  it,  it  ought  to  be  thankfully 
received  by  all  the  devotees  to  our  beautiful  but  fleeting  art." 

H.  Fkaxcis. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

ANOTHER  CANDIDATE  FOR  THK  DISCOVERY. 

M.  Jobard  has  written  a  letter  from  Brussels  requiting 
that  a  scaled  packet  deposited  by  him  with  the  Araik  mie 
de*  Science*  on  tho  2nd  Jfovcruber,  1810,  might  be  opened. 
This  packet  bore  the  superscription — "  Description  of  Pro- 
cesses of  Lithographic  Printing  of  Heliographic  Pictures," 
and  the  following  were  ite  contents : — 

"  Ever  since  my  first  essayB  in  daguerreotype,  which  I 
was  the  first  to  import  into  Belgium,  I  saw  the  possibility  of 
lithographing  hehographic  pictures,  by  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  the  solar  rays  on  a  stone  or  on  a  r.iuc  plate 
covered  with  iodine.  Being  myself  a  lithographer,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  I  Bhould  be  one  of  the  first  to  think  of 
it.  The  stone  or  zinc  plate,  instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  mercury,  should  bo  immediately  covered  witli  a  thick 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  blackened  with  lampblack,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light  until  the  coating  of  gum  is  dry  ;  then 
you  should  plunge  it  into  water  to  dissolve  and  wash  it.  It 
is  afterwards  placed  in  the  press,  and  the  roller  passed  over 
it ;  and  the  result  is,  the  parts  of  the  iodine  decomposed  l>y 
the  light  have  been  removed  by  the  gum  which  has  introduced 
iteclf  beneath,  and  has  pre/tared  the  stone,-  -tliat  is  to  say, 
lias  communicated  to  it  the  power  of  repelling  the  greasy 
ink,  while  the  uudeeompoeod  parte  of  the  iodine  take  grease 
perfectly,  whether  tho  iodine  remains,  or  whether  it  vanishes 
uudcr  the  spotigo  used  to  damp  it ;  pure  whites  are  thu* 
obtained,  aud  proofs  i*?rfcct  in  all  their  parte:  but  this 
operation  is  a  delicate  one,  and  can  only  bo  accomplished  by 
a  very  able  photographer.  Tho  zinc  plate  is  treated  in  pre- 
cisely tho  fame  way  as  the  stone. 

"  The  great  feat  consists  in  scarcely  charging  the  roller 
with  ink.  The  design  may  even  be  charged  with  greasy 
ink,  if  it  tends  towards  impasting,  and  prcjiare  it  with  acid, 
or  rather  with  chloride  of  nine. 

"I  take  the  precaution  of  sen  ling  this  process  scaled, 
because  1  have  communicated  it  under  the  seal  of  secresy  to 
Colonel  Wittert,  of  Liege,  who  is  at  present  making  ex- 
pcrimcnte,  which,  I  have  not  had  tima  to  make  for  a  year 
past." 

This  note  is  referred  to  a  committee  coinjxwed  of  Mensrs. 
Chevrcul,  Pouillet,  and  Rcgnault. 


Critical  Boticts. 


By  W  II. 


Stereogram*  of  KnijlUh  Strncrj/  and  Interiors. 

W.tHNER.  London,  Ordisli. 
These  views  are  chiefly  of  interior  architectural  subject* 
department  of  photography  which,  wc  need  hardly  in  form 
reader!<,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  any  great  amount 
of  success  in.  In  Mr.  Warner's  series  there  is  great  inequality ; 
sometimes  ho  obtain*  results  which  would  please  the  mast 
fastidious,  while  at  other  times  the  pictures  are  by  no  means  as 
satisfactory  as  we  should  desire :  litis,  wo  apprehend,  is  uot  so 
much  from  any  fault  or  manipulation,  as  from  tho  photographer 
attempting  a  subject  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  failure.  However,  in  some  instance*  where  he  has  tried 
his  skill  upon  subjects  that  others  have  failed  in,  his  pictures 
are,  considering  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  surmount,  decided 
successes.  Wo  think  it  right  to  make  those  remarks  because 
the  prenorol  public  buy  pictures,  not  so  much  for  tho  photo- 
graphic difficulties  lliut  have  been  overcome,  but  because  they 
are  pleasing  and  interesting.  In  many  instance*  tho*  before 
us  arc  printed  too  dark,  otherwise  they  would  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  first-rate  slides. 

"  Bishop  Grandison's  Shrine,"  and  tho  "Altar  Piece,  8t. 
Saviour's  Chapel,  Exeter,"  are  two  of  the  least  successful,  owing 
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to  the  want  of  half-tone,  and  tho  great  intensity  of  black  and 
white.  In  those  views  of  jiortion*  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  where 
there  arc  large  windows  at  the  end  of  the  picture,  the  strong 
glaring  light  has  spoiled  tho  whole  effect.  These  faults,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  prevalent  in  the  series,  wo  only  notice 
them  hero  and  there.  Some  view*,  such  as  the  "  Nave,  Exeter 
Cathedral,"  "The  North  .lisle,"  "The  Nave  and  Choir  from  the 
West  Door,*'  and  many  others,  might  bo  named  as  among  the 
best  and  most  successful  interior  stereogram*  we  have  ever  seen. 
Hi*  sea-side  studies  are  very  interesting,  and  give  the  spectator 
a  good  idea  of  sea-side  life.  "Lobster  Pots,"  "Ladram  Bay, 
Devon,"  "The  Pier,  Torquay,"  are  all  interesting  pictures  and 
good  photographs.  The  slide  called  "  Snniggjers  on  the  Look- 
out," is  a  very  clever  view  of  just  such  a  spot  as  one  might 
imagine  would  be  a  smugglers'  haunt.  The  panoramic  view  of 
"  Torquay  from  tho  Waldon  Hill,"  is  well  calculated  to  give  an 
impression  as  to  what  sort  of  a  town  Torquay  is. 

We  arc  very  much  pleased  with  the  information  which  Mr. 
Warner  has  given  on  the  bock  of  each  slide,  recording  the  time 
of  exposure,  the  season,  hour  of  day,  and  the  description  of 
lens.  This  is  a  class  of  information  that  would  be  of  great  use 
if  it  were  more  generally  adopted  by  photographers. 


% cssons  on  Colouring  pbotograpbs. 

THE  RELATIONS  AND  HARMONY  OF  COLOURS. 

b  speaking  of  the  complementary  relations  of  certain  colours 
toothers,  it  is  not  to  bu  supposed  that  we  are  merely  indi- 
cating the  arbitrary  classification  of  painters,  or  of  theorists  ; 
we  are  explaining  an  absolute  natural  law,  with  which  many 
of  oar  readers  may  doubtless  be  familiar,  ami  of  which 
others  may  easily  convince  themselves  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment. If  the  eye  be  fixed  steadily  for  a  few  moments  on 
any  object  coloured  with  a  pure  primary  colour,  and  then 
closed,  an  image  of  the  object  will  remain  upon  the  retina, 
but  it  will  be  of  the  complementary  colour  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  two  remaining  primaries.  To  simplify  the 
illustration,  tho  familiar  experiment  with  wafers  of  various 
colours  may  be  tried.  Take  three  wafers,  one  of  each  of  the 
three  primary  colours ;  place  one  of  them,  say  the  red,  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  look  at  it  steadily  for  a  short  time, 
when  it  will  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  circle  of 
green;  or,  on  removing  the  eyes  to  another  part  of  the 
paper,  an  image  of  the  wafer,  called  an  ocular  spectrum, 
will  appear  before  the  eyes,  but  of  a  pale  green  tint,  formed 
of  a  combination  of  the  blue  and  yellow  rays,  and  comple- 
mentary, of  course,  to  the  red  of  the  wafer  itself.  So  with 
the  remaining  wafers;  the  blue  being  succeeded  by  an 
orange  spectrum,  and  tho  yellow  by  purple;  in  each  case 
the  balance  of  colour  being  completed. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  and  bear  in  mind  a  correct  idea 
of  these  relations,  because,  ou  the  skilful  use  of  contrasts, 
much  of  the  power  of  the  colorist  depends.  Each  indi- 
vidual colour  possesses  comparatively  small  value  in  itself; 
it  is  in  its  relation  to  and  connection  with  surrounding 
colours  that  its  !>cauty  or  value  chiefly  consists.  A  familiar  and 
somewhat  trite,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  painting  with 
umsi  \  No  single  note  ixweesses  any  musical  valu  •  in  itst  If; 
it  ia  only  in  its  relation  to  other  notes  that  it  possesses 
value ;  and  as  all  the  varied  charms  of  melody  arise  from  the 
succession  of  a  few  notes  in  happy  relation,  and  all  the 
*ublimest  harmonics  depend  on  simultaneous  combination 
of  the  same  simple  notes,  so  all  that  delights  the  eyo  in 
painting,  except  lwauty  of  form,  must  arise  out  of  the  skilful 
combination,  arrangement,  and  contrast  of  tho  three  ele- 
mentary colours.  Again,  it  is  important  to  understand  fully 
these  relations,  for  the  simple  and  easy  production  of  good 
effects;  thus,  if  we  would  give  brilliancy  and  power  to  a 
certain  colour  in  the  picture,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
this  colour  itself  to  an  undesirable  or  unnatural 
jr  tho  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  bringing  into 
juxtaposition,  and  degrading  or  lowering,  its  opposite;  if 
any  particular  colour  require  warmth,  the  effect  may  be 


produced  by  cooling  surrounding  tints ;  and  if  transparency 
be  required,  it  is  obtained  by  contrasting  with  au  opaque 
antagonist.  And  so  in  regard  to  many  other  effects,  which 
can  only  be  attempted,  successfully,  by  a  correct  knowledge 
and  intelligent  application  of  these  principles. 

Harmonious  contrasts  are  obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
colours  complementary  to  each  other,  and  such  colours  are 
always  mutually  enriched  hy  the  contrast ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  colours  not  complementary  are  mutually  injured 
|  by  contact.  Thus,  yellow,  and  the  secondary  which  is  com- 
plementary to  it,  purple,  both  gain  in  richness  and  intensity 
by  proximity ;  whilst,  if  purple  and  auother  of  the  primaries 
not  complementary,  say  blue,  were  thus  brought  into  contact, 
both  colours  would  suffer.  The  same  principle  will,  of 
course,  apply  to  all  neutral  and  Bemi-neutral  tints,  which,  to 
give  value  to  any  more  positive  colour  with  which  they  may 
be  brought  into  contact,  should  incline  to  the  complementary 
of  such  colour ;  whilst,  on  the  other  liand,  the  intensity  of 
any  positive  huo  may  be  somewhat  neutralised  by  an  oppo- 
site course. 

Contrasts,  then,  it  will  be  noted,  are  always  the  most 
effective,  as  well  as  harmonious,  when  they  are  comple- 
mentary. Even  the  contrast  of  light  and  shadow  should 
ha  governed  by  this  principle,  for  shadow  will  generally  be 
not  only  tho  most  effective,  but  the  most  natural,  when  of  a 
hue  complementary  to  the  lights,  as  the  familiar  instance  of 
the  purple  tone  of  the  shadows  during  sunset,  when  the  light 
is  of  a  golden  yellow,  will  illustrate. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  contrasts,  however 
effective,  and  when  quite  complementary,  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  harmony.  Even  En  the  monochrome  of  the 
photograph,  as  every  photographer  is  aware,  deep  shadow 
and  brilliant  light  l>ecome  offensive,  without  the  varied 
gradation  of  half  tone  to  connect  them.  This  necessity  for 
gradation  and  connection  is  even  more  important  in  relation 
to  contrasting  colours;  thus,  orange  and  blue,  whilst  com- 
plementary to  each  other,  and  luirmonious  as  contrasts,  if 
used  in  their  crude  or  positive  state  as  the  only  colours  in  a 
picture,  would  be  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  addition 
of  a  few  broken  tints  composed  of  the  two,  or  of  their  ele- 
ments, jn  varied  combination,  would  at  once  give 
and  harmony  to  the  whole. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Jl^otogrnpbic  Cbtmisfrrr. 

— * — 

CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS — (continual). 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Residue*.— The  different  photographic 
processes  that  have  been  described  in  this  journal  are  prin- 
cipally based  ou  the  use  of  the  salts  of  silver ;  and  more 
rarely  gold  solutions  enter  into  the  manipulations.  Now,  as 
only  a  very  small  quantity  indeed  goes  to  the  formation  of 
the  picture, — probably  not  much  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  solutions, — it  is  evident  that, 
even  when  photographers  only  exercise  the  art  on  a  small 
scale,  it  will  bo  worth  while  to  take  care  of  the  residues ;  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do,  and  one  which  well  rei«ys  what  little 
trouble  it  may  give.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  re- 
covering the  silver,  as  we  shall  show ;  and  photographers 
residiug  in  London  may  even  save  themselves  that  trouble, 
as  a  reference  to  our  advertising  columns  will  prove.  There 
are  two  modes  of  treating  residues,  which  we  shall  describe : 
one  of  which  consists  in  transmuting  the  silver  into  a  sul- 
phide ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  on 
the  silver,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  solution  con- 
taining it.  The  other  process  consists  in  converting  the 
silver  into  a  chloride,  which  cannot  be  done  when  it  is  con- 
tained in  certain  solutions, — as,  for  instance,  in  those  con- 
taining cyanide  of  potassium,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  which 
are  the  very  solutions  that  are  richest.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  latter  process  is  preferablo,  from  its 
simplicity.    Suppose  a  silver  bath  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
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reason  why  cannot  easily  be  found  and  remedied,  it  is  in 
such  a  case  far  better  to  extract  the  silver  from  it,  than  to 
waste  time  in  what  may,  after  all,  prove  futile  efforta  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition. 

The  prot  est  of  reducing  the  silver  in  the  residues  to  a  sul- 
phide is  thus  accomplished : — 

Precipitation. — Sulphide  of  silver  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  insoluble  in  all  the  solutions  used  in  photography  ;  all 
that  is  required,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  silver  contained 
in  these  solutions  into  the  condition  of  sulphide  of  silver,  to 
enable  it  to  be  collected  with  facility,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
duce it  to  metallic  silver.  The  apparatus  used  for  this 
operation  is  thus  arranged :—  Two  wooden  tubs  of  equal 
capacity  arc  selected,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  side  of  each 
about  one-fourth  from  the  bottom,  into  which  a  wooden  tap, 
like  those  used  in  brewing  operations,  is  inserted.  These 
vessels  should  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  coir  of  the  upper  vessel  may  be  run  off 
into  the  lower  ono.  We  will  suppose  that  this  is  done ;  we 
now  take  all  the  residues  that  have  accumulated,  without 
considering  whether  they  contain  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  anything  else;  and  pour  them  into 
the  upper  vessel.  When  this  is  sufficiently  full,  a  solution 
of  liver  of  sulphur  (polysulphide  of  potassium)  should  be 
added,  the  whole  being  well  Btirred  during  the  operation :  the 
solution  should  be  formed  of  one  port  of  liver  of  sulphur,  to 
three  of  filtered  water.  The  effect  of  adding  this  solution 
is,  that  a  sulphide  of  silver  is  immediately  precipitated,  and 
the  addition  of  the  solution  and  the  stirring  must  be  con- 
tinued until  this  ceases.  If  the  liquid  contains  free  acids, 
it  will  assume  a  milky  colour,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  sul- 
phur, and  a  strong  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  will  be 
emitted  :  hence  it  is  advisable  that  the  tub  containing  the 
residues  should  not  be  kept  in  the  laboratory. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  operation  lias  been  com- 
pleted, the  liquid  is  left  to  settle,  which  it  will  do  in  less 
than  an  hour,  when  the  tap  is  opened  and  the  almost  clear 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  lower  vessel,  into  which  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulphur  solution  may  be  stirred,  and 
t  hen  left  to  itself  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  this  way  any 
silver  which  may  escape  from  the  upper  vessel  is  certain  to 
be  secured  in  the  lower  one.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  and 
the  black  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  each  vessel  collected, 
and  drinl  on  a  piece  of  linen  extended  across  a  wooden 
frame,  or  op  blotting  papes  °r  m  "my  other  way  that  may 
be  mere  convenient.  The  dry  powder  may  then  be  put 
away  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  proceed  to  the  next  operation,  viz.,  extract- 
ing the  metallic  silver. 

Reduction. — The  precipitate  referred  to  above  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  sulphide  of  silver,  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
sulphur  and  some  water.  This  is  placed  in  a  crucible, 
without  the  addition  of  any  other  substance,  and  heated 
gradually  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  furnace.  At  this  tempera- 
ture the  sulphur  becomes  volatilised,  and  will  be  seen  to 
burn  on  the  surface.  When  the  sulphur  ceases  to  be  driven 
off,  which  will  be  when  the  flame  goes  out,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  substance  has  diminished  considerably  in  volume, 
there  will  therefore  be  room  to  add  some  more  of  the  pow- 
der, and  the  operation  may  in  this  way  be  continued,  until 
the  crucible  appears  about  half  full,  when  the  sulphur  has 
all  been  consumed.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  of  sulphur  used,  and  a  little  borax  to 
assist  the  fusion ;  some  bits  of  iron  (nails  broken  up  will  do) 
arc  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  care  being 
taken  that  there  shall  be  an  excess  of  iron.  The  cover  of 
the  crucible  is  then  placed  in  its  proper  position,  and  char- 
coal heaped  up  over  it,  the  fire  being  urged  for  half  or 
three-  quarters  of  an  hour,  so  as  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  at  a  bright  red  heat.  In  this  time,  the  sulphide  of 
silver  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  a  sulphide  of  iron  is 
formed,  and  the  silver  is  liberated  and  collects  together  in 
the  bottom  bf  the  crucible.    At  the  end  of  the  time  men- 


tioned, the  cover  of  the  crucible  may  be  removed,  and  the 
iron  which  has  not  been  attacked  taken  out,  and  the  re- 
mainder left  to  cool.  When  cold,  the  crucible  may  bo 
broken,  and  an  ingot  of  silver  will  be  found. 

(To  be  continued.) 


♦  - 

Background. — A  frame  covered  with  cloth,  generally 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
supported  by  posts  at  the  ends ;  movable  upon  the  floor  of 
the  operating  room,  and  placed  behind  the  sitter  for  the 

Eurposc  of  giving  the  proper  tone  to  the  surface  of  the  plate 
ehind  the  picture.  It  is  easily  constructed  of  common 
deal  boards  and  cotton  cloth,  which  may  be  painted  of  any 
dark  colour,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  operator;  a  dark  Roman 
ochre,  moleskin  colour,  or  a  blueish  grey,  have  been  found  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Some  operators  prefer 
to  have  it  painted  in  landscape  or  panelling  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  effect.  Dr.  Dorat  has  suggested,  and  used, 
a  background,  which  he  terras  the  chromatic  back-ground,  the 
effect  of  which,  upon  the  pictures,  is  very  good,  lie  describes 
it  thus :— It  consists  of  two  wooden  frames,  of  any  size 
required ;  one  of  them,  on  feet,  as  usual,  is  covered  with  a 
light  yellow  canvas  cloth,  strained  on  it  or  not ;  the  screen 
stands  perpendicular  upon  the  floor;  at  the  lower  prt  is 
attached  the  other  frame  by  means  of  a  coujjIo  of  hinges, 
it  rises  at  an  angle  of  -11°  ;  two  small  slips  of  wood  secure 
it  in  this  position  at  the  upper  part  of  the  first  frame ;  this 
is  covered  with  a  well-strained  piece  of  black  or  brown  lace ; 
it  can  be  procured  three  yards  wide,  and  may  be  dyed  to  the 
requisite  tint. 

Baryta. — An  earth,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  to  one  of  barium.  It  is  a  grey  powder,  procured 
by  exposing  nitrate  of  baryta  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  highly 
alkaline— converting  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  neutralis- 
ing the  strongest  acids;  it  is,  however,  less  caustic  than 
potassa  or  soda,  and  is  insoluble  in  pnrc  alcohol.  Like  lime, 
it  slakes  when  in  contact  with  water,  forming  a  white 
hydrate,  which  fuses  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  slightly  Boluble  in 
water. 

Base.— The  electro-positive  ingredient  of  a  compound  or 
salt.  Any  alkaline  or  earthy  substance,  combining  with  an 
acid,  forms  a  compound  or  salt,  of  which  it  is  the  base. 
Thus — soda  is  the  base  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  oxide  of  silver 
is  the  base  of  nitrate  of  Bilver.  It  is  a  term  most  frequently 
applied  to  metallic  oxides  ;  those  of  the  alkaline  metals  arc 

Basic. — A  term  applied  to  a  salt  in  which  the  base  is  in 
excess  of  the  acid. 

Bath. — A  term  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  solu- 
tions in  which  photographic  papers  and  plates  arc  immersed, 
and  also  to  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  poured  when  in  use. 

Benzoin. — A  solid  fragrant  balsam.  The  tree  which 
produces  it  is  the  Styrax  Benzoin,  growing  in  Siatn,  Java, 
and  Sumatra.  It  is  obtained  by  incision,  and  exudes  in  the 
form  of  a  white  gum,  which  solidifies  and  becomes  coloured 
in  the  air.  The  benzoin  which  is  used  as  a  varnish  comes 
from  Sumatra.  The  first  quality  is  called  benzoin  amyada- 
hide,  on  account  of  its  appearing  in  the  form  of  almonds ; 
the  second  quality  is  the  common  benzoin,  in  reddish  masses, 
from  which  the  former  kind  has  been  picked.  Benzoin  of 
Siam,  or  benzoin  with  a  vanilla  odour,  is  of  too  high  a  price 
to  be  used  as  a  varnish — it  is  employed  as  a  perfume. 

Benzol. — The  chemical  product  to  which  this  name  was 
first  applied  is  a  carbide  of  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid.  The  commercial  subs  tan  e? 
known  under  this  name  is  a  colourless  liquid;  volatile, 
without  residue  ;  inflammable;  and  of  a  penetrating  odour, 
but  which  soon  disappears.  It  is  obtained  from  the  products 
of  the  diet  illation  of  coal,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  coal  tar  naphtha.  It  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  cleaning  daguerreotype  plates.    It  dissolves  with  great 
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finality  fatty  and  resinous  bodies,  and  is  much  tued  as  a 
solvent  for  such  bodies  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 
When  it  is  colourless,  it  possesses  the  great  advant:ig>.<  of  not 
reNuifying  like  essence  of  turpentine. 

Bibulous.— Spongy,  porous  ;  capable  of  readily  absorb- 
ing water  or  moisture. 

Bichloride  ok  Mercury,  or  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
—A  poisonous  salt,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  mercury 
and  two  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  white  substance — crystallising 
in  satiny  needles — soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
volatile,  without  residue,  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  this  is 
one  of  tbe  tests  of  its  purity.  Corrosive  sublimate  serves 
in  plujtocraphy  to  whiten  glass  positives,  and  to  redden 
positive  proofs  which  have  been  toned  with  chloride  of  gold. 

Bichloride  or  Platinum. — A  compound  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  platinum  and  two  of  chlorine ;  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing platinum  in  concentrated  aqua  regis,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  It  forms  a  dark  red-brown  mass,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  forming  a  yellowish  solution.  It  has 
recently  been  proposed  to  employ  bichloride  of  platinum  in 
toning  positive  prints  instead  of  tho  expensive  chloride  of 
gold.  Further  experiments,  however,  arc  required  on  this 
point  before  it  can  be  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

(To  be  conlitHed.) 


FIXING  T1IK  IMAGE. 

Q.  When  the  picture  is  properly  developed,  how  is  it  to 
be  fixed? 

A.  By  the  application  of  the  following  solution  :— 
Hyposulphite  of  soda      ...      ...      ...        2  parts. 

Distilled  water    16  parts. 

This  solution  should  bo  poured  over  the  plate,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  the  yeBow  film  on  the  surface  will  disappear. 

Q.  When  the  yellow  film  has  completely  disappeared, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  plate? 

A.  The  fixing  solution  must  be  drained  off,  and  the  surface 
of  the  plate  thoroughly  washed ;  it  must  then  be  allowed  to 
drain  and  dry  in  an  upright  position. 

VARNISH1NQ  THE  PLATE. 

Q.  When  the  plate  is  dry,  is  it  ready  to  receive  the  coat 


of 

A.  It  is;  and  the  same  varnish  as  used  in  the  ordinary 
collodion  process  must  be  employed,  being  applied  in  exactly 
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EXCITIXO  THE  PLATE. 

i}.  How  is  tlie  plate  thus  prepared  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  ? 

A.  By  being  plunged,  at  one  stroke,  into  an  aceto-nitrate 
hath,  prepared  in  the  following  proportions  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...       ...       ...       ...       1  ounce. 

Distilled  water   10  ounces). 

Acetic  acid    C  drachms. 

A  small  quantity  of  animal  charcoal  is  sometimes  added. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  plate  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  ? 

.1.  About  one  minute.  After  this  it  is  removed,  and  a 
stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  every 
particle  of  the  bath  solution.  It  must  then  bo  allowed  to 
dry,  and  until  thoroughly  dry  must  on  no  account  be  placed 
in  the  camera* 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IMAGE. 

Q.  I  low  is  the  picture  developed  ? 

A.  By  tho  application  of  the  following  solution : — 

Water    1,000  part*. 

Gallic  acid   3  parts. 

Pyrogallic  acid    I  part. 

Spirits  of  wine    20  j 

Acetic  acid   5  l 


And  at  the  time  of  application  a  very  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added. 


Q.  How  is  this  solution  to  be  applied? 
A.  By  being  poured  over  the  plato  until  every  part  is 
covered. 

Q.  How  long  should  the  solution  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plate? 
A.  Until  the  picture  begins  to  appear. 
Q.  How  soon  will  the  development  take  place? 
A.  In  about  five  minutes. 

<l  What  should  be  done  when  the  picture  begins  to 


A.  Tho  solution  should  be  poured  off;  it  should  then  be 
poured  on.  again,  and  this  process  of  pouring  on  and  oft*  con- 
tinued until  tho  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture  are  fully 
brought  out. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  when  tho  picture  is  fully  de- 
veloped ? 

A.  The  solution  should  then  bo  finally  poured  off,  and  the 
plato  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water. 

Q.  How  long  will  the  whole  process  of  developing  occupy? 
A.  From  ten  to  twelve  ~ 


MANNER  OF  PRESERVING 

Q.  In  wliat  manner  are  the 
manner  already  stated  to  be  preserv 

A.  By  excluding  them  from  the  light  in  a  grooved  box 
with  an  over-lapping  lid. 

Q.  How  long  wiB  plates  so  prepared  retain  their  chemical 
activity? 

A.  For  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Must  they  be  developed  immediately  on  being  taken 
from  the  camera? 

A.  No;  they  will  retain  the  image  unimpaired  for  days, 
and  may  consequently  bo  brought  home  to  be  developed. 

Q.  Have  not  some  important  alterations  been  introduced 
into  M.  Tanpcnot's  process  ? 

A.  Yes:  M.  G-aume  lias  introduced  a  non-iodised  collo- 
dion, which  he  spreads  upon  the  glass  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  washes  immediately  iu  water,  and  confines  the 
application  of  the  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  to  a  e 
sion.    M.  Bayard  employs  a  bath  of  gelatine. 

Q.  How  is  the  gelatine  bath  compounded  ? 

A.  In  the  foUowing  proportions : — 

Filtered  water   1,000  parts. 

Pure  gelatine    2o  part*. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  add — 

Iodide  of  potassium    200  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium   4S  grains 

Filter  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen. 

Q.  What  description  of  collodion  is  applied? 

A.  A  non-iodised  coUcdion,  the  solution 
ether,  gun  cotton,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Q.  How  is  the  image  developed  ? 

A.  By  tho  application  of  the  solution  used  in  the  ordinary 
process. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Corrtsponbenct. 


X  CARBON. 

Sir,— More  tlian  one©  have  you  adverted  to  the  sensation 
created  in  tho  photographic  world  by  the  carbon  process  of 
Mr.  Pouncey.  I  believe,  in  every  journal  devoted  to  the 
science,  and  in  many  not  so,  has  tho  mode  of  manipulation 
been  published,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  a  corre- 
spondent has  alluded  to  the  subject.  This  I  can  only  account 
for  in  two  ways : — The  notices  and  specimens  of  this  process 
have  not  been  alluring  enough  to  tempt  experimentalists ; 
or,  tho  extreme  nullity  of  the  result  lias  caused  a  reserve  in 
publicity. 

Induced  by  the  reputed  permanence  of  the  prints,  I  at- 
tempted, some  time  since,  to  obtain  a  few  pictures  by  this 
method ;  and,  I  will  own,  I  was  sanguiue  enough  to  ~ 
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ideas  of  "  out-pouncoying  Pouncey,"  and  producing  repre- 
sentations of  nature  "  for  perfect  delineation,  depth  of  tone, 
and  middle  tint,  surpassing,"  &c.  &c. 

Some  pardonable  anticipations  were  indulged,  as  with 
polished  marble  slabs  and  a  few  drachms  of  the  "liquid 
dust,"  the  preparatory  grinding  commenced. 

The  effect  of  the  first  half  hour's  latiour,  I  was  prone  to 
consider,  was  M  palpable  in  the  arm-joints  as  elsewhere,  and 
thin  may  possibly,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  have  facili- 
tated my  comprehension  of  the  fact,  that  there  w  a  "limit 
to  mechanical  diversion."  At  any  rate,  I  commenced  the 
admixturcof  the  gum,  bichromate,  and  carbon ;  being  careful 
to  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  authorised  description,  that  is, 
where  the  boundaries  arc  discoverable.  Preparing  the  pajier, 
coaling  and  allowing  for  absorption,  the  "  hog's-hair  soften  1 1 " 
w.is  n i- x t  called  into  requisition,  and  :ift«  r  a  deal  of  "  hori- 
zontal and  vertical"  brushing,  some  half-dozen  pap  era  were 
prepared  with  a  tolerably  smooth  surface.  These  when  dry 
were  exposed, — the  first,  the  maximum  advised  ;  the  Becond, 
the  minimum ;  the  third,  one  half  the  latter ;  the  fourth, 
some  :!0  or  10  second",  and  the  remainder  hap- hazard.  Tin  y 
were  then  consigned  to  the  troughs.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  they  were  examined,  and  my  expectations  fell  suddenly 
to  zero,  as  I  discovered  that  the  least  oxjioscd  of  the  batch 
showed  no  symptom*  of  precipitated  carbon. 

Well,  Sir,  to  be  brief,  1  have  since  tried  solutions  of  gum 
of  nearly  every  degree  of  fluidity  from  that  of  oil  to  water, 
— have  used  the  bichromate  in  many  proportions,  brushed 
and  omitted  brushing  the  paper,  and  read  the  rules  backward 
(in  hopes  of  information),  but  still  the  curltou  won't  full. 

That  there  exists  some  latent  cause  for  these  failures,  I 
caunot  doubt,  nor  do  I  censure  the  prociss  for  my  individual 
results ;  but  I  would  remark  that  a  method  requiring  suck 
extreme  vigilance  and  care  to  produce  any  picture  at  all, 
must  not  be  exjweted  to  supersede  (as  some  aver)  the  argen- 
tine practice,  in  which  the  amateur's  first  print  is  often  as 
fine  as  the  negative  will  produce. 

I  have  been  more  successful  with  the  modification  of 
the  Ink  process,  communicated  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"  PiioTooitAmic  News."  The  principal  drawback  is  the 
slaty  hue  of  the  lights ;  and  this  difficulty  I  find  insupe- 
rable, as,  although  reduced  by  a  more  sparing  use  of 
gelatine,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  sharpness. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  "  One  of  Devon"  for 
the  admirable  intenaifier  given  in  his  communication  at  p. 
180.  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  think,  however, 
some  of  your  readers  will  find  tho  solution  of  iodine  there 
recommended  of  insufficient  strength  if  the  picture  be  old. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  positive  had  been  varnished  with 
arabic  (this  subsequently  re-dissolved),  tho  undiluted  tinc- 
ture alone  proved  effective.  EuFKM. 

Shrrpscombc. 


Tun  reoftxuurac  bociitt. 

Sik, — In  justice  to  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
wrote  the  rcjKirt  published  in  your  journal  of  what  took  place 
at  our  hist  meeting,  I  cannot  refrain  baa  offering  you  my 
testimony  as  to  the  fair,  full,  and  inqvirtial  manner  in  which 
he  performed  tho  task.  I  say,  in  justice  to  that  gentleman, 
because  idl  of  us  who  are  furnished  with  an  official  report  of 
what  passes,  and  who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ings, as  comparatively  few  of  us  are,  may,  on  reading  that 
rejx>rt,  imagine  that  he  has  stated  many  things  which  never 
took  place,  simply  because  they  are  not  contained  in  the 
official  rejiort. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  the  official  report  ns  n 
garbled  and  inaccurate  one.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Maloiie 
as  ut  the  slovenly  ami  inaccurate  in  inner  in  which  the  repoi  I  < 
arc  publi-he  !.  a>  well  a-  that  of  Mr.  Hughes,  are  carefully 
suppressed,  as  are  also  sundry  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed. 

If  my  memory  serves  me — and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — it  was  stated  by  the  council,  a  few  mouths  back, 


that  in  future  the  official  organ  would  have  no  recognised 
editor,  and,  judging  by  the  report  before  me,  it  really  has 
none.  It  reads  as  if  a  compositor  had  been  intrusted  with 
condensing  it,  and  that  the  editing  had  beeu  done  by  the 
printer's  devil.  To  cite  one  particularly  glaring  blunder. 
The  President  in  his  address  referred  to  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  as  M  the  celebrated  foreigner  who  had  made  the 
remarkable  discovery  of  a  method  of  storing-up  light."  The 

Eri liter's  devil,  or  somebody  else,  fearing  that  we  might  not 
now  the  name  of  the  celebrated  foreigner  referred  to,  took 
upon  himself  to  try  to  enlighten  us  upon  this  point,  and 
appended  a  foot-note  stating — what?  why,  that  this  cele- 
brated foreigner  was  named  1'icfor  St.  Niepce!  Such  nn 
utterly  absurd  Jumble  of  a  man's  name  I  never  before  met 
with ;  and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  writer  will  be  the 
more  offensive  to  our  foreign  brethren  in  the  art,  from  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  individual  meant  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  if  we  are  to  be  snubbed 
when  we  offer  remarks  at  our  meetings  on  the  management 
of  our  own  Society,  and  our  just  complaints  to  be  concealed 
from  our  absent  fellow-members,  the  Society  is  worse  than 
useless  for  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nated, inasmuch  as  it  is  in  tho  position  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  it  will  not  carry  out  those  objects  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  stands  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  another 
society  which  would  accomplish  them.  The  real  fact  is, 
tliat  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  members  are 
present  at  any  meeting,  while  the  council  is  represented  in  an 
overwhelming  proportion  ;  and,  as  in  all  such  bodies  there  is 
certain  to  he  a  numlier  of  men  who  are  influenced  by  the 
"  snobbish  "  feeling  which  leads  them  to  do  as  any  man  of 
mark  among  them  docs  without  question,  no  independent 
mcmlier  has  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying  any  amendment 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  council.  As  an  example, 
the  council  have  expressed  an  intention  of  entering  into  a 
law-suit,  which  may  end  no  one  knows  when  or  how,  very 
likely  in  our  lieing  defeated ;  yet  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
of  the  members  that,  before  entering  into  such  an  important 
matter,  the  council  ought  to  have  consulted  the  whole  body 
of  the  members,  was  pooh-poohed. — 1  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  A  BCttCBBR  of  tiif.  Society. 

THE  raOttXUtAHOC  BAKKOW. 

Sin, — In  these  days  of  steam  and  progress,  everything 
that  does  not  jiartake  of  the  "  spirit  ot  the  age,"  or  a  loco- 
motive tendency,  is  sure  to  be  distanced  by  a  faster  rival ; 
and,  with  this  conviction,  some  months  ago  I  contrived 
a  photographic  Karrow,  a  <lrawing  of  which  is  annexed. 


Simplicity  of  construction,  cheapness,  and  extreme  oonfinrt, 
are  its  great  recommendations ;  and  its  mode  of  /»r»/>«i /.•■:'<•*, 
or  tr<t<  tion,  is  perfectly  at  the  option  of  the  photographer. 
If  of  a  self-rtihant  and  indeiicndcnt  spirit,  he  would  doubt- 
less prefer  '■  pushing  his  case    before  him  through  the  world ; 
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or,  if  more  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  Joke  far  niente,  he  can 
attach  to  tho  shafts  a  pony  of  Jerusalem,  and  slowly  drive 
along  Uirough  many  a  pleasant  way  of  "  merrie  England." 
The  barrow  in  question  is  an  exceedingly  light  and  simplo 
i  affair,  consisting  of  a  alight  but  strong  framework  of  wood, 
covered  with  American  cloth,  and  balanced  upon  springs 
attached  to  an  axle,  on  the  arms  of  which  two  nicely  made, 
but  extremely  light,  wheels  rotate ;  the  addition  of  shafts 
completes  the  concern.  Wo  have  then  a  perfectly  liaht- 
ti<jk  chamber,  of  tho  following  dimensions,  to  manipulate 
in:— 

Height  

Multh  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  3 

Breadth  al  top    t  „ 

Breadth  at  bottom    2  „ 

Tho  aforesaid  chamber  is  entered  by  a  door,  situated  behind, 
and  lighted  by  an  orange-coloured  glass  j.»tnc  in  front, 
immediately  above  the  operating  bench  (ji  J'eet  wide  and  2 
broad),  ventilation  is  duly  provided  for  by  means  of 
blinded  apertures  at  top  and  bottom — thus  securing  that 
coolness  and  serenity  so  necessary  to  successful  manipulation. 
When  about  to  operate,  two  struts  aro  lowered  from  the 
shafts,  and  two  from  the  posterior  angles  of  the  chamber, 
which  immediately  render  the  vehicle  m<rfectly  stable,  and 
the  manipulator  may  safely  trend  the  floor  of  his  chamber 
without  fear  of  wliat  seamen  designate  as  a  "  capsize." 
Ample  spaeo  is  provided  for  apparatus,  &c,  and  for  that 
photographic  essential— abundance  of  water.  Trusting  that 
tho  accompanying  sketch  may  render  tho  construction  and 
ntility  of  the  barrow  patent  to  all, — I  am,  sir,  yours  obedi- 
ently,- Thomas  W.  IIowaud. 


$(iotograplric  SotietUs. 

Ma.vchestkh  Photographic  Socikty. 
A  mkktikg  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society's  Rooms,  on  "Wednesday  evening,  the  2nd 
instant,  Mr.  Parry  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  tho 
subject  of  tho  Stereoscopic  Magazine  which  was  intended  to  1k> 
published  by  tho  Bociety  and  distributed  to  the  members,  and 
invited  members  to  scud  to  tho  Council  as  early  as  possiblo 
copies  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  from  w  hich  a  selection  would  bo 
mado  for  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Mann,  stated  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Da  vies 
presented  four  photographs  to  the  Society's  portfolio;  these 
were  banded  round,  and  much  admired  for  their  tone  and  shurp- 
«w.  Upon  tho  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Davics  for  his  present.  Mr.  A.  Brothers 
presented  a  print  taken  by  him  two  years  ago.  Its  interest 
consisted  in  the  colour  being  retained,  although  it  had  not 
undergone  tho  usual  process  of  washing,  having  been  only  once 
rapidly  passed  through  water  r.t  the  timo  it  was  taken,  while 
others  printed  at  the  same  timo  and  woll  washed  liad  faded. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  read  a  letter  received  by  him  from  Mr. 
Miadbolt,  respecting  tho  subject  of  developing  by  daylight, 
which  Mr.  Shadbolt  stated  ho  considered  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and  expressing  a  wish  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
would  communicate  to  him  further  information  as  to  tho  results 
of  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Dorrington  explained  tho  satisfactory  results  of  his  ex- 
F'criin<raU  on  the  raspberry  syrup  process.  The  only  difficulty  he 
had  to  contend  with  was,  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  film,  but 
he  was  glad  to  say  tluit  he  had  now  discovered  a  method  by 
which,  this  could  be  entirely  overcome ;  hesnid  that  ho  and  Mr. 
Neville  had  made  numerous  experiments  relative  to  coating  the 
jrlass  with  dilute  albumen  and  other  substances,  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  collodion,  and  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  plan 
which  was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  rendering  the  film 
to  firm  upon  tho  glass  that  it  would  bear  any  amount  of  washing 
without  injury :  even  a  watersjiout  would  not  remove  it.  He 
also  thought  it  wmild  entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  blister* 
in  the  collodio-albumen  process. 

This  plan  was,  to  coat  tho  plate  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  in 
alcohol,  and  when  dry  apply  the  collodion  in  tho  u.mal  wny ;  the 


solution  of  gelatine  in  alcohol  he  used  was  the  same  as  that 
recommended  by  Dr.  llill  Norris,  the  formula  of  which  is  given 
in  tho  number  of  tho  "Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society," 
of  the  22nd  December.  185fi,  }>age  171),  and  used  by  Dr.  Hill 
Norris  for  coating  his  dry  collodion  plates ;  but  Mr.  Dorrington 
thought  it  more  advantageous  to  use  about  one  half  the  quantity 

Mr.  Sidebotham  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dorrington'*  discovery 
very  important;  he  had  tried  it  wifh  a  collodio-albumcn  plate, 
and  had  found  it  imiKxssiblc  to  get  blisters.  He  had  abo  rubbed 
the  t(la*s  with  his  finger  previously  to  the  application  of  the 
gelatine,  and  had  not  been  able  to  observe  any  trace  of  the 
same  on  developing;  he,  therefore,  thought  this  plan  would 
obviate  tho  necessity  of  cleaning  the  glasses  so  carefully.  A 
general  discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject ;  tho  members  • 
arguing  that  Mr.  Dorrington's  plan  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  for  all  processes.  A  number  of  stereoscopic  prints  on 
glass,  taken  by  Mr.  Dorrington  with  the  raspberry  syrup 
process,  the  plates  being  previously  treated  with  tho  gelatine 
solution,  were  exhibited  to  the  members,  and  were  considered 
very  beautiful,  being  particularly  bright  and  clear.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dorringteu  for  his  valuable  commu- 
nication. 


gftisctllmuous. 

■— ♦ — 

At'TOGKAPHY    OF    THF     STHATIKICATIONS     OF  ELECTRIC 

Light,  by  M.  Charles  Moiiren  (being  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  President  of  the  Paris  Institute).—"  Allow  mo  to 
inform  you  of  certain  facts  which  I  met  with  while  carrying  on 
the  researches,  which  have  occupied  my"  attention  for  w>ino 
time  past,  on  tho  electric  light,  on  the  stratification  it  presents 
not  only  in  rarefied  gases,  but  in  gases  submitted  to  increasing 
pressures  from  the  ^5th  of  an  inch  of  mercury  up  to  several 
atmospheric  pressures.  I  sought  for  the  means  of  compelling 
the  electricity  to  trace,  and  so  to  sjieak,  to  autograph  for  itself, 
tho  stratifications,  upon  which  the  nature  of  tho  ponderable 
matter  necessary  to  tho  passago  of  tho  electricity  lias  a  great 
influeuce.  Having  had  consequently  occasion  to  vary  both  the 
nature  of  tho  gas  submitted  to  tho  spark,  and  especially  tho 
nature  of  tho  electrode,  I  have  obtained  several  combinations 
worthy  of  remark  :  thus,  in  a  tube  where  the  sj  ark  of  the  in- 
duction apparatus  was  produced  between  wires  of  platinum,  I 
caused  to  pass  a  suitable  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  by 
means  of  two  mercury  gasometers.  Ammonia  was  directly 
produced,  and  absorbed  as  it  was  formed  by  a  standard  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Tho  gaseous  mixture  thus  alwavs 
remained  in  conditions  favourable  to  combination.  Two  bind* 
of  litmus  paper  reddoned  by  au  acid  were  restored  to  a  blue  in 
less  than  a  minute.  In  my  first  experiment  I  thus  formed 
thirteen  cubic  centimetres  or  ammonia.  By  taking  charcoal 
electrodes  and  causing  the  hydrogen  to  circulate,  I  obtained  u 
carburettod  hydrogen,  of  which  I  havo  net  as  yet  fully 
ascertained  the  nature.  I  am  engaged  at  this  moment  on  tho 
subject  of  cyanogen,  of  which  I  liave  already  verified  tho 
formation.  The  electric  current  thus  presents  the  ouo  |<irticlo 
to  the  other  in  a  nascent  state,  or  in  the  ozonised  ttu/c 
favourable  to  their  combination.  The  apparutus  I  now  po*.-c-s 
enables  mo  to  continuo  these  experiments  with  ease."  A 
second  letter  was  addressed  by  the  same  gentleman  to  tho 
Abba  Moigno,  the  able  editor  of  Cosmos,  which  was  as  follows  ; 
— "  I  take  tho  lilierty  of  forwarding  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I 
sent  to  tho  President  of  the  Acadfmie  des  Sciences,  through  M. 
Dumas,  to  inform  him  of  some  results  which  seemed  to  me 
deserving  of  interest.  You  will  sco  in  it  tho  indication  of  the 
experiments,  which,  for  a  long  timo  pa-t,  have  engaged  my 
attention,  and  of  which  you  have  already  lieen  kind  enough  to 
make  mention  in  your  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  a  communi- 
cation made  by  M.  I'Abbt  Gras,  of  Marseilles.  The  question  or 
the  stratification  of  electricity  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  eminent  physicists  ;  ami  you  havo  published  Mr.  Grove's 
views  with  respect  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  share  tho  opinion 
which  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  tho  intermitting  induc- 
tion. Now,  when  we  diflbr  in  opinion  with  a  jierson  who  i< 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Grove,  it  is  necessary,  in  our  experi- 
ments, to  look  closely  into  them  with  greater  attention,  and  to 
repeat  them  mora  than  once.  I  attribute  tho  stratification  to  a 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  tension  of  tho  circulating 
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elec'rieity,  but  especially  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  gaseous 
conducting  body,  through  which  the  current  jiasses.  I  believe 
that  the  stratification  is  a  general  phenomenon;  the  smallest 
spark  is  stratified,  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  or 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  nature  aud 
density  of  the  medium  traversed  have  an  enormous  influence 
in  rendering  the  stratification  more  or  less  visible.  Thus,  in 
hydrogen,  it  is  always  very  beautiful  and  very  apparent,  and 
this  rireunistance  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  metallicity  of 
this  gas.  It  conducts  relatively  the  electricity  very  much,  by 
comparison  with  the  other  gases.  The  carbon,  in  gases,  and  in 
the  vapours  in  which  it  enters,  communicates  this  same  pro- 
perty, by  reason  in  {act  of  its  conducting  power.  The  essences, 
alcohol,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  give  the  proof  of  this. 
Hosides,  to  make  my  opinion  more  clear  to  you,  permit  me  to 
point  out  to  you  an  experiment  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
i  f  a  powerful  discharge  of  static  electricity  be  made  to  pant 
through  a  sufficiently  fine  thread  of  metal  (platinum,  silver,  or 
gold,  4c),  this  opposing  n  too  considerable  resistance,  lateral 
discharges  are  directly  produced,  which  reduces  the  metal  to  a 
vapour  and  a  very  fine  powder,  and  driving  it,  by  reason  of  the 
polarised  air,  towards  the  neighbouring  bodies.  If  a  sheet  of 
pa|-er,  or  better,  a  cylinder  of  paper,  is  suitably  placed  above  or 
around  the  thread,  the  lateral  discharge  ma)'  thus  imprint  on 
the  paper  the  stratifications  of  the  electricity.  If  even  the 
thread  be  too  thick  to  b»  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  the 
passage  of  the  discbarge  suffices  to  detach  and  throw  to  a  dis- 
tance, either  the  light  powders,  or  the  layer  of  oxide  which  may 
coat  the  metal,  if  it  is  oxidisable.  A  copper  chain  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  a  porcelain  tablet,  thus  admirably  designs  its 
imprint,  even  with  a  feeble  discharge.  The  specimens  enclosed 
herewith,  made  with  a  very  slight  sjiark,  «ill  furnish  you  with 
the  proof  of  this.  If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  which  the 
spark  passes  is  augmented  '1  bfWi.  OHTied  it  to  three  or  four 
atmospheres),  the  stratifications  approach  so  closely  as  to  touch. 
They  separate,  on  the  contrary'.  »  the  pressure  is  diminished. 
Finally,  when  the  gas  is  sufficiently  rarefied  to  conduct  the 
electricity,  the  electric  fluid  passes  well  along  the  thread,  but 
neither  volatilises  it  nor  melts  it,  because  the  electricity  finds  a 
passage  in  each  file  of  the  gaseous  particles,  which  then 
appear  gifted  with  a  considerable  facility  of  polarisation.  There 
is  at  the  same  time  a  passage  from  one  conductor  to  another, 
with  multiplied  sparks,  through  the  polarised  gaseous  medium, 
induction  and  lateral  discharges  towards  the  neighbouring 
Hing  bodies,  and  it  is  in  that  which  consists  the  pheno- 
i  of  the  stratiAcation.  When  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is 
is  so  extremely  vivid  that  the  dazzled  eye 
live  the  stratification,  the  imprinted  design  alone 
An  appropriate  diaphragm  would  enable  it  to  be 
seized  in  its  passage.  The  nature  of  the  gas  has  more  influence 
on  the  stratification  than  the  metal  has,  and  the  aspect  and 
details  of  the  stratification  are  singularly  modified  by  the  form  of 
the  vessel  which  contains  the  gas.  The  mode  of  egress  of  the 
electrodes  is,  for  light,  entirely  different,  and  its  study  leads  to 
the  explanation  of  the  metallic  volatilisation  which,  in 
Geissler's  and  M.  Mucker's  tubes,  takes  place  at  only  one  of  the 
poles.  But  I  have  already  extended  my  letter  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Pray  excuse  me, 
and  receive  the  expression  of  my  respect" 


J)boto0rapj)ic  |lotts  anb  <§umcs. 

BLOW  TO  TREAT  SILVER  RESIDI'ES. 

Sir, — Your  kindness  in  replying  to  a  former  inquiry 
induces  me  to  trouble  you  again.  * 

I  have  a  quantity  of  old  hypo,  toning  bath  in  which  I  have 
fixed  some  scores  of  prints,  anil  it  has  in  consequence  become, 
by  use,  quite  a  red-brown  colour.  It  throws  down  a  consider- 
able deposit,  of  dark  colour,  after  standing  in  the  dishes  for 
a  few  days,  or  after  fixing  any  print*  in  it.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  filtering  it,  and  adding  gold  and  hypo,  to  it,  aud 
have  always  been  able  to  get  it  to  work  again.  I  take  the 
prints  direct  from  the  press  (first  cutting  off  the  superfluous 
edges),  and  immerse  at  once  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  from 
first  to  last  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  added  at 
least  twenty  shillings  worth  of  gold.    I  see  some  any— throw 


away  old  toning  batlis ;  but  I  throw  away  nothing,  and  will 
(if  not  trespassing  on  your  space)  give  you,  at  the  end  of 
this  letter,  a  simple  and  effective  way  of  recovering  silver 
from  old  paper  cuttings,  to  the  value  of  which  I  can  testify, 
as  I  have  three  nuggets  of  silver,  each  exceeding  one  ounce, 
produced  from  them.  My  object  is  now  to  inquire  of 
you  if  you  can  give  me  a  good  method  by  which  I  can 
recover  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  a  quantity,  from  this  old  toning  bath  of  mine  (atxjut 
six  pints) ;  as  I  have  lately  found  it  does  not  revive  so 
effectually  as  formerly,  and  would  rather  make  up  a  :' 
one  to  begin  printing  with  in  the  spring. 

Also,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  black,  or,  rather,  It. 
black  deposit  ?  •  Is  it  blackened  chloride  of  silver,  accumu- 
lated by  fixing  the  proofs  without  first  washing  off  tho  free 
nitrate  ?  Is  it  sulphate  or  sulphite  of  silver,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  hypo.  ?  Is  it  an  oxide  of 
silver,  or  is  it  gold,  or  do  each  or  part  of  these  cuter  into  its 
composition  ? 

These  are,  I  admit,  very  lengthy  inquiries ;  and  as  I  am 


already  in  your  debt,  I  beg  to  tender  my  very  si 
for  last  week's  favour,  to  "Not  up  to  the  Mark,''  and 
remain,  yours  obediently,  Oxe  who  Tries. 

P.S. — If  worth  the  space  of  an  insertion,  the  following  is 
a  thoroughly  practical  aud  easy  method  to  reduce  all  kinds  of 
silver  residues  to  the  metallic  state.  I  rave  the  residues  of 
everything  in  which  silver  has  been  used  at  all,  as  follows : 
the  cuttings  of  paper  off  the  edges  of  prints  before  toning 
(this  also  saves  a  good  deal  of  gold) ;  the  cuttings  after 
fixing  or  mounting ;  all  the  filter  papers,  kaolin,  Sec.  used 
to  decolor  the  printing  bath.  I  keep  a  dish  with  a  lot  of 
salt  in  it,  and  into  it  pour  the  washing  of  all  bottles,  batlis. 
&c,  and  which  of  course  saves  every  atom  of  silver  present. 
I  also  develop  glass  positives  over  a  dish  baring  a  hole  and 
pipe  in  it,  which  carries  off  the  developing  solution,  and  with 
it  a  quantity  of  reduced  silver  to  the  bottom  of  a  cistern 
underneath,  from  the  top  of  which  the  excess  of  water  flows 
by  a  pipe  into  the  sink,  leaving  the  silver  at  the  bottom. 

About  once  a  month  I  have  a  burning  match  on  a  dull 
day.  I  burn  all  the  clippings,  filters,  &c.,  collect  on  a  filler 
all  the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  dish  of  salt  (first  washing 
to  be  rid  of  excess  of  salt),  also  all  the  deposit  from  the 
developing  cistern,  burn  these  filters  also,  and  carefully 
preserve  all  the  ashes.  I  now  take  a  large  mortar,  and 
having  placed  in  it  carbonate  of  soda,  add  to  it  nitrate  of 
potass  and  grind  together,  adding  the  ashes  a  little  at  a  time, 
till  all  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  I  then  place  it  in  a 
Stourbridge  clay  pot,  and  take  it  to  a  blacksmith's  forge  (it 
is  never  half  performed  in  a  common  fire,  blow  how  you  will)  ; 
well  surround  the  pot  with  cinders  (not  wet  coals),  and  blow 
up  steadily.  I  find  it  melts  more  readily  than  brass ;  how- 
ever, when  you  see  the  flux  in  a  boil,  and  by  stirring  it  with 
a  piece  of  wood  cannot  get  up  any  lumps  not  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  take  a  pair  of  tongs  and  warm  them  slightly,  or  ten 
to  one  the  pot  will  fly  ;  lift  the  pot  from  the  lire,  shake  it 


the  pot' 

well,  and,  with  a  piece  of  wood,  remove  as  much  of  the  flux 
as  possible,  return  the  pot  to  the  fire  and  get  it  once  more 
hot,  aud  if,  on  turning  aside,  the  silver  will  not  present  itself 
without  some  of  the  flux,  take  off  as  much  more  as  possible, 
and,  by  shaking,  the  silver  will  run  in  a  little  button  on  a 
dish  of  sand  quite  free. 

The  best  way  to  make  nitrate  of  it  is  to  have  another  pot 
kept  on  purpose,  and  ranch  the  silver  and  pour  it  into  a 
bucket  of  colli  water,  which  will  granulate  it,  and  separate 
particles  of  sand  which  adhered  before.  This  method  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  breaking  a  new  pot  every  time ;  also, 
by  using  the  same  pot  again,  if  any  silver  remains  in  the  lus  t 
]>ortion  of  the  flux,  it  is  obtained  the  next  time  there  is  any 
to  melt. 

[  The  subject  of  treating  and  reducing  silver  residues  has 
been  so  fully  gone  into  in  our  f " 


*  II  in  apparently  tif  iiultc  a  dlrtirt-nl  nature  to  the  »c.il> 
formed  oil  the  plan*  bottle  tJXrr  itandinir  *onui  lime,  ami  wf 
off  in  «**«,  bat  wtJrh  immediately  fall  to  the  bottom. 
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nation  is  hardly  needed.  If  our  correspondent  precipitates 
his  old  hypo,  bath  with  liver  of  sulphur,  and  then  obtains  the 
Miner  firam  the  sulphide  in  the  form  of  a  fused  lump,  the 
goH  will  be  all  contained  in  it,  and  will  be  left  undissolved 
on  treating  the  metal  with  nitric  acid.  The  black  substance 
deposited  by  the  old  fixing  bath  is  sulphide  of  silver,  Ag  S, 
with,  perhaps,  a  trace  of  sulphide  of  gold,  An  S,.  Ed.] 


ALBUMEN  PROCK88  ON  COLLODION. 

Stn, — I  have  been  re- perusing  your  excellent  paper  on 
"The  Alhamcn  Process  on  Collodion,"  which  you  published 
in  June,  1857,  where  you  adopt  the  modification  of  Tau- 
psoot'i  process  introduced  by  M.  Gauml.  With  this  ex- 
ception, I  do  not  perceive  much  difference  between  your 
pmcffisand  that  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  in  p.  170  of  the  "  Pho- 
tographic News  ;"  but  the  exception  is  so  important  tliat 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Sidebotham  or  yourself 
vhetlter  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  employmeut  of  iodised 
or  uniodisea  collodion  ? 

There  is  another  point  in  the  collodio-  albumen  proccra, 
which  appears  to  me  important.  Dr.  Riley,  of  Islington, 
who  has  practised  this  process  with  great  success,  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of  washing  off  the  coating 
of  albumen,  in  the  same  way  as  in  FothergilPs  process. 
This,  he  contends,  not  ouly  renders  the  plates  so  prepared 
more  sensitive,  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  lessens  the 
time  of  exposure  and  of  development.  I  am  informed  that  the 
only  drawback  to  washing  the  albumen  off  the  plates  is  that 
they  will  not  keep  so  long.  I  have,  however,  seen  some 
excellent  negatives  taken  by  this  process,  the  plates  having 
all  been  well  washed  after  being  coated  with  albumen,  as 
".  by  Dr.  Riley.  Ax  Amateur. 


NOTES  ON  COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPUS. 

Sir, — Some  twenty-five  years  ago  I  took  lessons  from  one 
«f  the  best  miniature  painters  of  the  day.  One  thing  I 
learnt,  it  mar  be  worth  your  while  to  incorporate  with  your 
lessons  on  colouring  photographs.  I  bare  tried  the  method 
upon  some  of  the  prints  which  I  amuse  myself  sometimes 
by  minting,  and  find  it  of  great  assistance ;  and  glad  shall 
I  he  to  add  a  mite  to  the  immense  stock  of  information  and 
amusement  to  be  found  in  your  "  News." 

Before  I  commence  with  colour,  I  size  the  print,  and 
mount  it  on  good  thin  Bristol  board.  After  the  painting  of 
the  photograph  has  been  well  advanced,  I  hold  the  print  up 
to  too  light,  with  the  back  towards  myself,  and  with  a 
pencil  outline  the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  I  havo  a  clean  and 
highly  burnished  copper  plate,  and  a  small  polished  castor, 
fixed  into  a  handle.  1  lay  the  photograph,  face  downwards, 
on  the  burnished  side  of  tl»e  copper  plate,  and  with  the 
castor  go  over,  with  a  very  heavy  pressure,  the  spaces 
included  in  the  pencilled  outlines.  This  gives  a  better 
surface  than  any  other  plan  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  painting  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  and  the 
portrait  worked  up,  as  highly  as  any  miniature  on  ivory. 

f!ntt*head.  D. 

8UOOKSTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  STEREOSCOPIC 
CAMERA. 

Sin,— Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  camera  manu- 
facturers, through  your  valuable  u  News,"  that  tbey  should 
contrive  a  stereoscopic  box  camera,  so  that  it  could  be  used 
with  two  lenses  to  take  both  pictures  at  the  same  time,  or 
with  one  lens  in  the  ordinary  way  at  pleasure.  I  presume 
this  could  be  easily  done  by  mounting  a  twin  lens  camera 
upon  Lstymer  Clark's  parallel  bars,  with  some  means  of 
shutting  off  one  camera  entirely,  when  needed;  the  advan- 
tage being  that,  in  taking  a  view  of  distant  objects,  a  wide 
separation  of  the  pictures  oo  " 


the  cap  on  one  lens  would  shut  off  the  light,  and  the  picture 
could  then  be  taken  through  one  lens  only,  as  in  a  single 
camera,  provided  the  back  were  made  to  admit  of  the  slide 
being  moved.   J.  W.  W. 

GELATINE  PAPER. 

Sir,— I  think  there  are  only  one  or  two  places  in  London 
where  the  "  gelatine  paper"  can  be  procured.  I  inclose  you 
a  specimen,  which  n  very  clear  and  transparent ;  the  thicker 
kinds  are  not,  I  think,  clear  enough.  I  fancy  the  objection 
to  using  the  gelatine  paper,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  collodion 
film,  would  be,  that  it  is  not  near  so  even  a  surface  as  glass. 
I  have  not  myself  tried  it,  as  I  prefer  transferring  the  film  ; 
but,  by  placing  a  piece  on  glass  by  gumming  just  round  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  the  collodion  might  easily  be  applied,  and 
as  it  makes  the  gelatine  paper  water-proof,  it  might  be 
dipped  in  the  sensitising  baUi.  The  least  water,  however, 
that  touches  it  spoils  its  flatness,  and  makes  it  wrinkle  up. 

Rtujatt.    T.  Barrett. 

REMEDY   FOR    OVER-EXPOSURE    IN    THE  COI.LOPIO- 
ALUUMKN  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  correspondent,  M.  P.  M.,  at  p.  2f>l  of 
the  "Photographic  News"  asks,  "how  an  over-exposed 
negative  can  be  made  a  good  one  ?  "  The  following  plan 
is  at  his  service,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose: — 

When  the  picture  is  found  to  be  over-exposed,  stop  the 
development  as  soon  as  the  picture  is  well  out ;  wash,  and 
clear  from  the  iodide  of  silver,  and  again  wash.  Then  re- 
develop with  pyro.  and  silver,  which  will  produce  intensity 
in  the  requisite  degree  and  proportion.  I  am  presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  picture  has  not  been  very  much  over-exposed, 
but  only  in  that  degree  which,  with  ordinary  treatment, 
would  produce  a  flat,  over-done  negative, 

J.  Sidebotham. 


OLD  COLLODION  KOR  CLEANING  PLATES. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  about  using  old  collodion  for 
cleaning  glass  plates.  I  tried  tho  plan  the  other  day ;  I 
found  the  results  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  far  as  pro- 
ducing a  clean  plate  went ;  but  I  would  tell  my  brother 
photographers  that  I  found  it  most  injurious  to  the  eyes  ere 
1  had  cleaned  a  dozen,  and  shall  never  be  induced  to  try  it 
again  for  the  mere  sake  of  using  up  the  old  collodion. 

E.  Pepper. 


contrivance  I  ) 


could  be  made  without  trouble, 
need  not  be  expensive, — indeed 
a  upon  ban  would  do,  as  keeping 


SYNOPSIS  OK  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. — PRINTING 
ALBUMEN ISED  PAPER  POSITIVES. 

Float  paper  ou  exciting  bath  3'  to  5'. 
Hang  up  to  drain. 
Blot  off. 

Expose  in  frame. 

Wash  in  water  till  no  milkiness  remains. 
Immerse  in  toning  bath  10'  to  15'. 
Wash  4  to  5  hours  in  running  water ;  then  in  boiling 
water. 

Blot  off  and  dry. 

Exciting  bath : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  

(ilncial  acetic  acid  

W  ater       ...      ...      ...  ... 

Toning  bath : — 

Chloride  of  jrold  

Nitrate  of  silver  

IIvpo.  soda  

Water  

Dissolve  c  in  \  =  x. 

„     a  in  "  =  y. 

„  bmi=:. 


CO  grain*. 

t: 


Pour  y  into  ar,  and  z  into  the  mixture. 


H.  S.  I. 
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WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  PIIOTOG RAPHY. 

Do  not  allow  the  nitrate  bath  to  remaii 
necessary  in  a  gutta  percha  vcmel. 

J)o  not  add  water  or  any  aqueous  solution  to  collodion. 

IK)  not  be  always  trying  new  proccfses  before  you  have 
mastered  one. 

Do  not  be  sparing  of  collodion  when  pouring  it  on. 

Do  not  put  down  the  stopper  of  a  bottle  until  you  are 
certain  that  it  will  lie  in  a  clean  place. 

Do  not  attempt  to  print  from  a  negative  until  it  has  been 
varnished  at  least  two  hours. 

Do  not  use  complicated  formulte  until  you  are  certain  that 
equally  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  with  more  simple 
means. 

Do  not  allow  the  hyposulphite  bath  for  fixing  paper  posi- 
tives to  become  old  or  acid. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

QUANTITIES  OF  MaTKRIALS  NF.CESSAKY  FOB  A  BEGINSKK 

to  Stabt  with. —  0.  N.  Dunn.  Our  correspondent  writes — 
"  There  is  one  matter  which,  though  he  has  looked  well  through 
all  the  pages  of  the  '  Vhotoobaphic  News  '  up  to  the  present 
time,  he  ha*  not  perceived  that  we  have  given  beginners  any  well- 
defined  idea  about,  and  that  is,  the  various  chemicals  used  in  the 
art,  and  the  prolmblc  quantity  of  each  that  it  would  bo  well  or 
prudent  for  them  to  order  at  first."  We  give  the  following,  as 
containing  what  we  consider  the  necessaries  only,  and  in  sufii- 
cient  quantity  to  last  for  about  lOo  small  sized  pictures  (1  x  S). 
Three  ounces  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver;  half  a  pint  of  col- 
lodion ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid ;  four  ounces  of 
gluteal  acetic  acid;  half  a  pound  of  hyposulphite  of  soda;  four 
ounces  of  alcohol ;  four  ounces  of  good  spirit  varnish ;  three 
ounces  of  salt  and  tripoli  ulate-cleaning  liquid.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  will  ho  required  nn  apparatus;  a  camera,  with 
slides,  lens,  stand,  Ac.  complete ;  glass  plates  in  boxes ;  gutta- 
percha hath  and  glass  dipper ;  levelling  stand  ;  gutta-percha 
dish  for  developing  over;  one  or  two  funnels;  box  of  wales  and 
weights;  a  one-ounce  glass  measure  graduated  into  drachms;  a 


few  stoppered  bottles  of  different  sixes,  from  one  ounce  to  one 
pint.  One  quire  of  best  white  filtering  paper ;  yellow  calico, 
paper,  or  glass,  for  admitting  light  into  the  dark  room. 


kkpakation  ok  Iodidk  of  Cadmium.—  Ckurk.  To  pre- 
pare tliis  salt  for  photographic  purposes,  take  7  i«rts  of  metallic 


in  coarse  filings,"  and  3  parts  of  pure  iodine.  Place 
them  in  a  flask  together  with  sufficient  spirits  of  wine  to  cover 
them  well.  Action  will  immediately  commence,  and  the  liquid 
will  become  very  hot  and  perhaps  boil.  Add  more  alcohol  as  it 
evaporate* ;  and*  as  soon  as  the  combination  is  complete,  which 
will  he  known  by  the  iodine  having  all  disappeared,  leaving  a 
few  grains  of  cadmium  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  add  more 
alcohol  to  dissolve  any  iodine  of  cadmium  which  may  have  crys- 
tallised out,  and  filter  into  an  evaporating  basin,  Evaporate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  unci  the  iodide  of  cadmium  will  crystallise  out  in 
the  form  of  white  nacreous  plates.  If  the  colour  happens  to  he 
rather  yellow,  it  will  be  removed  by  a  second  crystallisation.  On 
the  large  scale  the  alcohol  may  be  economically  replaced  by 

alcohol. 

CoLoi  Rixr.  Scarlet  Uniforms. — R.  W.  A  very  brilliant 
scarlet  for  a  soldier's  uniform  may  be  produced  by  good  colours  on 
a  good  positive,  if  a  little  care  and  pains  be  given  to  the  colour- 
ing. I  se,  a*  you  say  yon  have  done,  an  alabastrine  photo- 
graph, and  varnish  with  the  alabastrine  varnish,  colouring  and 
Tarnishing  alternately  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  to  obtain 
brilliance  in  colour.  Then,  finally  apply  a  good  coating  of  the 
scarlet,  and  varnish  with  the  "  ]«nctraliug  varnish  "  advertised 
in  our  first  page.  You  will  by  this  means  obtain  a  coloured 
non-inverted  picture,  with  a  brilliant  scarlet  viewed  from  either 
side.  Wii  have  seen  very  excellent  results  produced  by  this 
method.  With  imperfect  colours  you  will,  however,  only 
obtain  something  of  a  dull  brick  colour. 

Gklatinr  Papkk.— Iu  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  we 
are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  article  will  be  shortly 
brought  before  the  photographic  world;  arrangements  being 
made  for  its  supply  in  large  quantities,  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.     Our  advertising  columns  will  shortly  contain  full  par- 


W.  II. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mb.  Qtnrt  PACT  Aflaxatic  hma.-  The  a**'*  for  IU  osore  fe,„ 
Aim  beta  trwuftrrtil  to  J/r.  K.  Satkmr  3104,  /E*pn/-«frwf,  IF.,  trho  wtll  m 
futir*  annul  to  all  urUert  rosMfffni  tettk  (Arm. 

<XU*  Some  complaint*  lim  ing  bc*u  made  by  our  subscriber*  as  to  the  nun- 
rcrcipt  of  the  ''PlIOTOiiitcrilir  Nkws,"  tin-  publisher*  beg  mprrlfallv  tu 
notify  that  every  care  U  taken  on  their  port  to  Insure  punctual  ami  corrtrt 
dispatch.  All  cixnplaiuu  should,  therefore,  bo  made  to  the  Pom  oaVt 
authorities. 

Wc  must  beg  our  currcspondenta  not  to  send  glass  plates  through  the  past, 

except  they  are  securely  protected  against  breakage. 
T.  I.  ti  We  do  not  recommend  the  addltiuu  of  glyeyrrhliine,  or  «UV 

organic  matter,  to  collodion.   It  may  tem|»rariiy  Improve  a  bad  ani*, 

but  will  be  almost  certain  to  Injure  a  good  collodion. 
M.  IlKXxr. — A  rrry  excellent  method  of  transferring  glass  positives  to 

cloth,  hai  Ikcii  already  published  In  the  "  PhotouiuI'Uic  News." 
J.  MrL.— Attended  to. 

A  I  oh-taxt  Kkai>sk  —  I.  It  would  answer  very  well.   ».  It  would 
an  rrtdwj  tftpuu  to  be  used;  a  description  of  llua  would  hardly  be 
ate  In  the  page*  of  the  "  PHOTonsaruic  News,"  but  will  be  found  in  »> 
on  optical  instruments.    S.  We  are  sorry  wc  cannot  help  you. 
N.— In  speaking  of  so  many  }«tru  of  a  substance  In  formal 

that  ounces,  drachms,  and  gralna  Ay  KttfK,  are  equal  tu  AuU 
.  aud  minims  fcjr  mnuurr, 
Bi  siiir.  — 1.  Y our  contrivance  is  ingenious,  but  not  so  good  as  some  In  gessral 
use.    if.  Tlie  bath  la  pretty  good— not  quite  so  easy  to  manage  as  the  one  si 
p.  Ml    Always  wash  before  toiiiug  or  fixing.   3.  It  would  not  be  likely  u 
answer. 

8.  T. — Writes  a*  follows:—"  I  shall  to  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  Inform  me  If 
there  are  any  department*  of  the  public  service— uaval,  military,  or  ollnrai-: 

-  where  appointments  as  *  Photographer'  are  made.  Photography  l«  «; -u 
malleoli}-  taught  at  Addlsrouibe — la  there  any  staff,  or  person 
retained  fur  that  purpose?   'nie  Itoyal  llngtnccni  are,  I  l«-Unc,  '-.ii 
Mi.i.ilmil.'  employing  iioii-conimtsMoncil  uftVeni  for  that  pur|««\  but  a-uli 
very  uncertain  results.  Are  there  any  retained  at  the  various  oWrvston>. 
Iu  short,  can  you  tell  utu  tr  there  Is  any  way  lu  which  one  who  has  spin! 
much  money  Iu  making  himself  an  efficient  photographer  can  pracliK  U* 
art  profitably  without  'taking  likenesses  f     I  possess  intrrrtl,  but  Hft',< 
capital.  "—We  think  there  are  such  openings  for  able  scicnliatephubigrapucrK 
but  we  know  of  no  particular  appolutinrnls  at  present. 

O.  T.  T— Received  with  thanks. 

A  SrkM  iiiHiit — The  position  for  tin*  diaphragm.  In  yonr  case,  may  be  ■« 
/mat  of  the  lens  (single),  and  as  far  off  as  possible  without  darkening  tSt 

corners  of  the  picture.  For  a  jwrtrait  lens,  idacc  the  diaphragm  close  tu  ll« 
front  lens. 

CiiU)iiu>r.— 1.  Yon  should  have  abided  acetic  instead  of  nitric  arid  to  your 
bath.  Now,  we  fear,  you  ran  do  nothing  but  make  a  new  one.  i.  Peru»;s 
Die  free  nitrate  of  silver  has  drained  awav  rnuu  that  part  of  the  plale  ;>  > 
much.  3.  Sot  very  well.  4.  A  (-plate  portrait  lens,  lilted  to  a  laUiV. 
alldiiig  front,  will  answer  for  stereoaoonk  picture*. 

Thiptolkhis  Citutt  Doi.iS.-l  and  i.  We |«vfer  the c 
3.  Sc.  p.  Kri, 

as  it  is  Impossible  »  Uh  it  to  get  .unit  lent  steadiness.    Tin  height  shoaW  ' 
so  that  the  lens  of  the  camera  is  on  a  level  with  the  eye.    1.  You  ui:  •' 
Inquire  at  u  shop  where  such  things  are  sold.    3.  Not  easily. 

ISTKotk  villi  sigtiKlsnt  a  It  lit*.— 1  and  i.  Yes;  IfprDperfv  (topped  oVwo. 
but  not  so  well  as  a  single  lens.  3.  The  aplanatk  lens.  4.  We  never  he»rl 
of  tho  lens  you  mention.  «.  Wo  have  aecu  some  very  good  pictures  tsA.  > 
by  Its  means. 

llir>»i  LMitTlL— Anawrred  in  the  present  number. 

M  n.  1  >.  C— 0<  Inline  paper  will  shorily  be  advertised  In  our  columns.  W<  lu>  . 

never  seen  the  ambruty|>e  muslin. 
— Cyoniilc  of  potassium  will  eradicate  silver  stains  from  articles  of  dot  kin; : 

and  if  applied  carefully,  and  well  washed  out  lmuwdiatcly  after* ards  u 

will  not  injure  the  moat  delicate  fabric. 
A  Coswtaxt  ItKantcit.— Alabastrme  photographs  ought  not  to  fade;  set  s 

query  and  explanation  in  a  former  number. 
J.  f.  I). — Your  arrangement  Is  not  to  good  as  liuuiv  wbirb  are  in  eotmuoii  u-.' 
A  V.  8.— The  shorter  the  focus,  the  less  range  reipiired  to  take  pictures  of  i 

small  size.    3.  The  colour  you  send  would  do  for  some  purposes;^*  '• 

different  colourid  backgrounds  are  required  to  get  the  best  I 

ore  over-r xpoacd. 
W.  I'niLLti-s.— Wc  think  the  cause  must  be  owing  to  the  alive 

too  much  washed  olf  the  plate  liefore  coating  with  albumen. 
RoLDirn.-  See-  answer  tn  fi.  N.  Dunn  in  this  I 
Cm  — Wc  bcUove  the  so-called  crystal  varnish,  hi  a  i 

in  tenxoL 

Ax  AMvrmu. — I.  We  prefer  a  twin-lens 
letter  on  the  subject  in  our  last  number. 

A  M  Instantaneous  photography  Is  tlM  most  difllcalt  tmuich  of  the  art,  »»■! 

can  only  be  nuccc-uTully  acei'inpllsbol  by  those  who  have  nojulrtJ  rv71'' 
cx|>crience  In  uianiimlation.  Ol  course  all  the  materials  must  be  of  the  b>->i 
and  in  perfect  order. 

II.  P.  !».  — Try  the  government  signal  light;  and  burn  !'.  Inoar. 

Co4iununicatioiis  deelined  witli  thanks; — J.  Edward, — Amber. — F.  A  X  - 
it>-|.o.-J.  O.  I .    M.  M.  M.— No  3. 

The  informal  ion  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  cither  sorb  -* 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  li  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  l»tc 
"PaOTCK.KAi'ine  News;"— Pai«r.— K.  T.  N. -A  Struggle^.  —  Anli-H  - 
Printing  Ink  — I.  O.  P.— S.  K.  L-K.  L  T.  9.— A  t  orrespomlcnt. - Ascu - 
♦■t.W.— C.  I».  II.— Eutinet.— A  Palmer  (Ko). 

In  Ttih      Churk.-PaiAr.-A8ul*rlber.-Ylator.-ILF.  -  M.  U.-W  a  I 

-  X  -O.  8.-An  fis.ilauber  of  the  Council. -J.  C.  T. 

On  account  of  the  Immense  number  of  important  letters  we  receive,  we  caa&4 
promise  immediate  answers  to  queries  of  no  general  interest 


cdilorial  eominuni<otions  should  In-  a>ldrrss>-d  to  Mr.  CaooxsA  «ar» 
•sell.  Peiier.  and  Qalpin.  Lai  Itelle  (Jauvag. 
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OCULAR  DEMONSTRATION   OF  M.  NIEPCE'S 

DISCOVERY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LIGHT. 
We  havo  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  interest- 
ing Article  from  the  pen  of  the  Abbe"  Moigno : — 

"  The  London  Photographic  Society  has  recently  held  its 
annual  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  who  ia,  at  the  same  time,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pre- 
sident, we  remark  the  following  passage : — 1 1  regret  to  hare 
to  inform  you  that  the  hopes  I  gave  you  last  year  liavc  not 
been  realised,  and  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  have  not  been  repeated  with  success  by  any  English 
experimentalist.  1  have  heard  that  Mr.  Ilardwich  and 
several  others  hare  tried  the  experiment  and  failed.    .   .  .' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ilardwich,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  has  repeated  the  experiments,  has  passed  them  over 
in  utter  silence  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Photo- 
graphic  Chemistry,  and,  that  he  may  not  be  reproached  with 
this,  ho  has  taken  care  to  say  in  his  preface : — '  Thaw  who 
read  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  will 
expect  to  find  here  a  r&ume  of  M.  Niepce's  researches  on  a 
new  action  of  light ;  but  the  author,  after  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  results  with  those  previously  obtained  by  Moser  and 
other  experimenters,  has  decided  to  leave  the  subject  for 


"  From  these  facts,  and  many  others  that  we  might  quote, 
it  follows  tliat,  in  England,  the  splendid  experiment,  we  will 
•ay  more,  the  grand  discovery,  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  is 
as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  illusion.  In  this  state  of  things  they  will 
be  grateful  to  us  if  we  relate  what  took  place  in  the  labora- 
tory which  M.  Niepce  has  contrived  in  the  Louvre.  Our 
friend  wished  Professor  Wheatstone  to  sec  with  his  own  eyes 
the  curious  experiment  of  his  tube,  or  of  a  photograph  made 
by  light  which  had  been  stored  up  for  several  months.  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  the  illustrious  physicist,  very  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  M.  Niepce  took  a  tube  containing  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  which  had  been  impregnated  with  tar- 
taric acid,  inaolated  for  a  length  of  time,  and  rolled  up 
in  it,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  and  the  tube  then  hermeti- 
cally closed.  He  and  Professor  Wheatstone  placed  themselves 
in  a  dark  room ;  M.  Niepce  bad  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper, 
on  which  he  placed  a  piece  of  paper  printed  upon  in  large 
letters ;  he  then  opened  the  tube,  holding  it  vertically,  with 
the  orifice  downwards,  and  this  orifice  he  placed  on  the 
printed  ]>a]>er  which  covered  the  sensitive  paper;  the  tube 
was  left  in  this  jiositioa  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  removed  it.  The  circle  on  the  paper  black- 
ening in  all  its  parts  where  it  was  not  protected  by  the  printed 
letters,  at  once  visibly  manifested  the  action  of  the  light  ; 
the  printed  paper  being  removed,  the  characters  were  found 
to  be  very  neatly  traced  in  white,  or  forming  a  negative 
proof;  this  negative  was  treated  like  ordinary  negatives, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  fixed,  and  Professor  Wheatstone  placed 
it  in  his  portfolio,  to  produce  it  before  the  Royal  and  Photo- 


graphic Societies ;  a  proof  obtained  by  means  of  light  that 
had  been  imprisoned  for  six  months.  The  experiment,  there- 
fore, succeeded  perfectly.  Professor  Wheatstone  takes  with 
him  two  tubes,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  our  hands  on  the 
7th  February,  1Ku8,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  other  closed 
in  the  month  of  Juno  lost,  like  tliat  which  was  so  efficacious 
under  his  inspection,  and  he  will  himself  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  London  before  his  illustrious  colleagues,  who  will 
not  then  retain  eveu  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  persistent  activity  of  the  light. 

"  In  short,  every  one  may  succeed  whenever  he  wishes  if  he 
operates  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  very  white  piece 
of  pasteboard,  steep  it  a  sufficient  time  in  tartaric  acid,  or 
in  nitrate  of  uranium ;  the  tartaric  acid  succeeds  best  and  is  - 
more  certain  ;  expose  the  pasteboard  to  the  direct  light  of 
the  sun  ;  leave  it  to  saturate  itself  with  light ;  you  may  con- 
clude that  this  saturation  is  sufficient  when  a  drop  of  nitrate 
of  silver  blackens  instantaneously  on  contact  with  the  paste- 
board ;  then  take  it,  roll  it,  enclose  it  in  a  tube  of  tinned 
iron  ;  close  the  tube  with  solder,  and  preserve  it  if  you  will, 
indefinitely.  You  will  thus  always  have  a  provision  of  light 
ready  for  such  experiments  as  that  of  which  Professor 
Wheatstone  was  a  witness." 

Sinco  transcribing  the  above,  we  have  been  favoured  by 
Professor  Wheatstone  with  the  picture  taken  in  the  manner 
described,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  the  printed  paper 
used  as  a  negative  is  reproduced  on  the  sensitised  paper,  is 
perfectly  surprising.  The  action  of  the  light,  or  whatever 
it  may  prove  to  be  (for  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that 
it  is  light  that  produces  the  effect)  is  so  energetic,  that  it 
extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  while 
the  edge  preserves  the  sensitive  paper  from  the  action  of  its 
contents  on  the  paper  immediately  beneath  it,  a  portion  of 
the  negative  which  is  outside  it  is  darkened. 

We  have  also  to  announce  another  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  same  distinguished  foreigner.  Having  prepared  a 
paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  he  placed 
a  negative  upon  it  and  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  sutatituto 
for  the  ordinary  printing  frame,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  radiant  heat ;  the  result  answered  his  expectations. 
We  have  before  us  pictures  obtained  by  him  by  these  means, 
I  which  arc  very  distinct,  eveu  to  the  extent  of  reproducing 
I  legibly  the  inscription  around  a  shield.  We  shall  give  a 
translation  of  M.  Niepcc's  paper  in  our  next  number,  if  it 
reaches  us  in  time. 


While  on  the  subject  of  M.  Niepce's  experiments,  w 
mention  that  Professor  Wheatstone  has  brought  with  him  to 
England  specimens  of  photographs  printed  in  different 
colours,  as  described  in  M.  Niepce's  memoir,  published  in 
the  "PnoTooKAPHic  News,"  of  the  10th  December  of  last 
year.  They  liave  an  extremely  pretty  appearance,  and  are 
as  clear  and  sharp  as  possible.  The  most  beautiful  is  ono  of 
a  reddish- brown  colour,  which,  while  it  gives  an  agree- 
able tint  to  the  picture,  allows  it  to  retain  perfect  whitenen 
in  certain  parts  of  it,  as  in  the  foam  at  the  foot  of  the  mill-dam. 
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THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  BILL  AS  IT  AFFECTS 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
From  the  number  of  letters  we  have  received  from  corre- 
spondents, expressing  their  fears  that  serious  obstacles  will  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  purchasing  some  of  the  chemicals 
required  in  photographic  manipulations,  in  the  event  of  the 
Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Lord  John  Manners, 
passing  into  a  law,  we  think  it  as  well  to  state  that  their 
fears  are  groundless. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  Tendon  of  certain  poisons,  including 
some  used  in  photographic  operations,  should  be  compelled 
to  observe  certain  forms  in  vending  them,  but  these  in  no 
degree  affect  the  purchaser.  There  is  no  clause  which  says 
that  the  vendor  shall  be  a  chemist,  consequently  those  who 
sell  other  photographic  chemicals  may  sell  the  poisons 
specified  also ;  and,  inasmuch  as  every  photographer  must  be 
personally  known  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  vendors  of 
these  chemicals,  it  follows  that  he  will  obtain  what  he  re- 
quires with  the  same  facility  as.  heretofore.  The  only 
persons  among  us  who  may  experience  a  little  annoyance  in 
getting  the  poisonous  chemicals  specified,  are  beginners  who 
may  not  be  personally  known  to  the  vendor,  in  which  case 
they  will  have  to  get  a  witness,  of  full  age,  who  is  known  to 
him  ;  and  also  photographers  who  are  under  age,  who  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  them  under  any  circumstances. 
Clause  5  runs  thus  : — 

"  No  person  &hall  sell  any  poison  to  any  person  who  is  unknown 
to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  unlets  toe  tale  be  made  in  the 
presence  or  a  witness  of  full  age  who  is  known  to  the  person 
selling  t  he  poison,  ami  to  whom  the  purchaser  is  known  ;  and  no 
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Now,  as  a  very  large  number  of  photographers  are  under 
full  age,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Bill  be  passed  aa  it  stands 
at  present,  it  will  compel  these  to  evade  the  law,  a  thing 
which  might  be  accomplished  easily  enough,  but  which,  for 
manifest  reasons,  would  be  highly  objectionable.  What  we 
woukl  suggest,  therefore,  is,  that  a  clause  should  be  added  to 
the  Bill,  enabling  vendor*  of  photographic  chemicals  to  sell 
any  of  the  poisons  included  in  schedule  A  to  persons  whom 
they  know  to  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography,  even 

The  following  clause  is  that  which  chiefly  affects  purchasers 
generally : — 

"  Every  person  who  sells  any  poison  shall  forthwith,  and 
before  the  delivery  of  the  same,  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered,  in 
a  fair  and  regular  manner,  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept  for 
such  purpose,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  thi.-<  Act 
or  to  the  like  effect.,  the  following  particulars  of  and  in  relation  to 
such  sale ;  (that  is  to  say,)  the  date  of  the  sale  and  delivery  and 
the  name  and  quantity  of  the  poison  sold,  together  with  the 
tuune,  surname,  place  of  abode,  and  condition  or  occupation  of 
the  purchaser,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  poison  ia  required ; 
which  particulars,  so  far  as  they  are  not  within  the  knowlodge 
of  the  Keller,  he  is  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  inquire 
into  of  the  purchaser,  before  the  delivery  of  the  poison ;  and  in 
every  case  before  the  delivery  of  the  poison  such  entries  shall 
be  signed  by  the  seller  and  by  the  purchaser,  and  (where  the 
sale  is  required  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  witness)  also  by 
the  witness  who  shall  odd  his  place  of  abode." 

There  is  another  possible  grievance,  and  that  is : — in  the 
event  of  a  photographer  travelling  about  the  country  taking 
pictures,  as  many  hundreds  do  in  the  summer  months,  being 
out  of  one  of  the  poisons  enumerated  in  the  Bill,  say 
cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example;  although  this  may  be 
absolutely  essential  for  the  coutinuance  of  his  operations,  he 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  and  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  his 
journey  be  entirely  defeated.   This  difficulty  would  also  be 
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OX  SENSITISING — (continued). 
On  the  Presercatinu  of  Sensitised  Sheets. — U  the  different 
causes  we  have  passed  in  review  exercise  remarkable  influ- 
ences on  the  definitive  value  of  the  proof — influences  which 
the  photographer  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind— there  is 
another  effect  which  should  fix  his  attention  in  the  bighi-st 
degree:  we  allude  to  the  alteration  which  the  positive 
papers,  prt-jmred  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  undergo,  in  a  variable,  but  generally  very  short, 
period  of  time — an  alteration  which  rapidly  renders  them 
unfit  for  the  production  of  a  proof.  Everybody  knows  that 
sheets  thus  prepared  can  only  be  preserved  a  few  days  even 
in  darkness. 

Positive  papers  prepared  by  peculiar  methods— those  with 
the  chro mates,  for  example— do  not  present  this  inconveni- 
ence to  the  same  extent ;  they  remain  very  much  longer  with- 
out alteration :  but,  independent  of  the  drawback,  that  their 
use  requires  a  fresh  apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the  photo- 
grapher, they  have  none  of  them  hitherto  given  such  admir- 
able results  as  the  papers  prepared  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  alteration  we  allude  to  docs  not  always  manifest  itself 
with  the  same  intensity  ;  it  varies  with  papers  of  different 
manufacture  ;  it  varies  even  with  sheets  of  the  same  origin. 
Let  us  first  examine  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  alteration. 
In  the  preceding  part  of  our  article,  we  have  shown  that  the 
surface  of  the  sensitised  paper  was  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
two  very  distinct  bodies— the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver, 
and  the  soluble  nitrate  of  silver,  etnploved  in  great  execs*, 
and  remaining  free  on  this  surface.  \Ve  have  shown,  more- 
over, that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  requisite  for  the 
production  of  a  good  proof,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  existing  on  the  same  sheet  that  effects  of 
relief  could  be  obtained  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  half-tones,  to 
which  photographers  attach  so  much  importance. 

The  existence  of  these  two  different  bodies  on  the  surface 
of  the  sensitive  sheet,  naturally  led  us  to  examine  if  both  of 
them  intervened  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  alteration,  or  if 
one  alone  was  the  cause.  Experiment  has  shown  us  the 
truth  of  this  latter  supposition ;  and  we  have  found  that,  a 
sheet  of  sensitised  paper  being  divided  into  two  portions— 
the  one  remaining  in  its  normal  condition,  the  other  well 
washed,  so  as  to  free  it  from  the  excess  of  free  nitrate — that 
the  latter  portion,  which  then  contained  nothing  but  an 
insoluble  chloride,  retained  its  qualities  in  darkness  for  an 
indefinite  period,  without  undergoing  any  alteration :  as  to 
the  other  half — that  is  to  say,  that  which  contained  an  excess 
of  free  nitrate — it  began  to  change  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  and  after  three  or  four  days  was  totally  unfit  for  use. 
Besides,  this  preservative  faculty  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
remains  constant,  however  the  papers  may  be  charged  with 
this  compound.  Thus,  in  a  series  of  experiments  which 
lasted  fourteen  days,  we  have  seen  the  parts  of  a  sheet  which 
contained  an  excess  of  free  nitrnte  become  tinted  at  the  end 
of  a  few  hours,  and  deepen  rapidly;  while  the  other  parts, 
prejiared  on  salt  baths  of  2,  5,  and  10  per  cent.,  which  con- 
sequently were  highly  charged  with  chloride,  freed  from  the 
excess  of  free  nitrate  by  washing,  were  preserved  ail  this 
time  without  any  trace  of  alteration. 

It  seems,  then,  from  this  fact,  that  we  may  easily  find  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  sew 
papers  in  preparing  them  with  chloride  of  silver  alone, 
by  washing  them  after  the  nitrate  bath,  or,  on  removing 
them  from  this  bath,  by  passing  them  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
chloride,  which  would  convert  all  the  free  nitrate  in  excess 
into  an  insoluble  choridc  of  silver.  We  do  not  believe,  bow  - 
ever,  that  this  process  would  be  applicable ;  we  should  obtain 
in  this  way,  indeed,  papers  which  would  retain  their  quali- 
ties without  alteration,  bnt  they  would  be  unstated  for  giving 
pictures  of  a  high  quality.    We  have  shown,  in  fact,  and 
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every  photographer  lias  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
bet  for  himself,  that  proofs  with  chloride  of  silver  alone, 
without  free  nitrate,  were  always  bad  and  incomplete. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  alteration  of  positive  papers 
in  darkness,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  organic  matters  which  form  the  body  of  the  paper. 
Secondary  causes  may  accelerate  its  activity:  thus,  the 
alteration  will  be  so  much  the  more  rapid,  as  the  nitrate  may 
have  been  employed  more  concentrated,  the  degree  of  its 
penetration  into  the  body  of  the  paper  greater,  the  time  of 
contact  more  prolonged,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  size  used  to  combine  with  the  nitrate  of  silver ; 
circumstances,  all  of  which  our  previous  researches,  joined  to 
the  observation  that  the  free  nitrate  is  alone  the  cause  of 
alteration,  render  easy  of  explanation. 

In  fact,  if  tho  nitrate  of  stiver  is  more  concentrated,  the 
sheet  will  contain,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  more  free 
nitrate,  and  hence  be  more  susceptible  of  alteration.  If  the 
length  of  the  pose  on  the  bath  has  been  greater  than  usus 
the  cause  and  effect  will  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
richer  the  salt  bath,  the  less  free  nitrate  there  will  be,  and 
the  less  the  tendency  of  tho  paper  to  change. 

( To  be  continued.} 

COLLODION. 

BY    P.    C.    »U  CHOC  HO  18. 

Collodion  is  a  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  to  which  is  added,  for  photographic  operations, 
a  small  quantity  of  soluble  iodide,  of  bromide,  and  some- 
times also  of  chloride. 

In  principle,  the  ether  gives  the  wlulity  of  the  collodion 
film,  and  the  alcohol  adds  to  its  sensitiveness,  and  to  the 
softness  of  the  proof,  by  destroying  the  tenacity  that  the 
ether  gives :  however,  it  will  lie  dangerous  to  force  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol,  for  a  little  solid,  glutinous,  and  unequal 
film  will  be  the  result.  The  presence  of  alcohol  is  also 
neccflsnry  to  dissolve  the  pyroxyline,  iodide,  or  bromide, 
which  are  insoluble  in  absolute  ether,  and  to  prevent  a  too 
quick  evaporation  of  the  collodion  that  opposes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  equal  film,  free  from  stria;. 

If  the  amount  of  alcohol  employed  to  prepare  the  collo- 
dion is  too  small,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  instead 
of  being  formed  in  the  body  of  tho  film,  are  entirely  formed 
upon  its  surface,  and  easily  washed  away.  The  same  effect 
is  also  produced  by  a  too  weak  silver  bath ;  and,  if  it  is  con- 
centrated enough,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  minims 
of  acetic  acid  even  when  the  bath  is  not  alkaline,  and  does 
not  give  any  reduction ;  the  acid  in  that  case  appears  to 
help  to  accelerate  the  combination  of  the  iodide  ana  bromide 
with  silver.  Sometimes,  also,  a  collodion  prepared  with 
iodide  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  kind  of  imperfec- 
tion ;  then  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  is  often  a 


To  prepare  photographic  collodion,  neutral  and  anhydrous 
sulphuric  ether  only  must  be  employed,  containing  little 
alcohol,  and  newly  distilled  from  potash,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  free  from  oxidation,  and  from  that  peculiar  property, 
which  it  acquires  by  long  keeping,  of  decomposing  the 
metallic  or  alkaline  iodide  and  bromide  of  the  collodion. 
The  alcohol  must  be  very  concentrated,  and  well  purified 
from  any  essential  oils  which  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
prcjiarations.  However,  its  specific  gravity  ought  not  to  be 
over  0-809,  for  an  anhydrous  collodion  is  far  Teas  sensitive 
than  when  it  contains  a  little  water,  2  or  3  per  cent. ;  a 
larger  quantity  will  give  a  collodion  not  very  fluid,  and  a 
wavy  film,  liable,  after  fixing,  to  tear  or  peel  off  in  drying. 
The  proportion  of  alcohol  and  the  quantity  of  pyroxyline 
vary  according  to  the  temperature ;  the  higher  it  is,  the 
more  the  quantity  of  alcohol  augments — the  lower  it  is,  the 
larger  must  be  the  proportion  of  pyroxyline.  The  dose  of 
iodide  in  the  collodion  must  be  proportioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sensitised  film  presents,  by  transparency, 
a  deep  opal  colour,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  read, 


although  it  is  easily  penetrable  to  light;  for  an  opaque 
film  is  not  very  sensitive,  and  gives  grey  proofs  (too  equal) ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  film  too  little  iodised  gives  too  much 
vigour  (contrast).  In  good  conditions  the  collodion  contains 
about  one  per  cent,  of  iodine  combined  with  a  metallic 
or  alkaline  base.  If  a  bromide  is  employed,  its  addition 
does  not  affect  sensibly  the  proportion  of  iodide,  and  the 
quantity  varies,  according  to  tho  effect  required,  from  1*6  to 
1-2  of  bromide  for  one  of  iodide. 

Tho  thickness  of  tho  collodion  depends  on  its  preparation 
and  the  manner  of  bringing  out  the  picture.  With  a  collo- 
dion prepared  only  with  iodide,  and  but  little  iodised,  or  in 
developing  with  pyrogalhc  acid,  thin  films  are  preferable  ; 
those  a  little  thick  give  better  results,  and  more  intense 
negatives,  with  a  collodion  bromo-iodiscd,  or  when  the  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  developer  used.  The 
density  of  collodion  depends  also  on  the  size  of  the  glasses 
to  coat — the  larger  they  are,  the  thinner  ought  to  be  the 
collodion,  since  the  evaporation  being  more  considerable 
on  a  larger  surface  than  a  small  one,  the  collodion  leaves 
necessarily  a  thicker  film.  The  progressive  decomposition 
of  collodion  is  determined  by  the  acidulation  of  the  ether 
resulting  from  its  oxidation  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  or  with  a  powerful  oxidising  base,  such  as  potash, 
soda,  ammonia— either  if  they  are  in  excess  in  the  iodide 
and  bromide,  or  eveu  in  combination  with  them.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  these  bases  react  equally  on  the  alcohol, 
and  decompose  it.  On  pyroxyline  the  action  of  the  alkalies 
is  very  powerful ;  it  is  partly  decomposed;  the  collodion  be- 
comes very  fluid,  and  gives  a  thinner  film,  like  rotten  collo- 
dion, often  opaque,  and  with  less  and  less  body.  The  acidu- 
lation of  the  ether  determines  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodido ;  iodine  is  set  free,  reacts  on  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  gives  birth  to  new  compounds  (iodoform,  hydriodic,  and 
iodic  acid,  &c),  which  brings  about  the  complete  deteriora- 
tion of  the  collodion. 

By  way  of  decomposition,  the  collodion  loses  its  fluidity 

S prepared  with  alkaline  compounds),  and  forms  a  film 
nner,  having  less  body  and  powdery,  and  gives  more  in- 
tense and  vigorous  proofs — a  property  that  it  loses  after- 
wards, and  becomes  less  and  less  sensitive.  The  insensitive- 
ness  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  iodic  acid, 
at  the  time  of  rendering  sensitive,  is  transformed  in  the  body 
of  the  film  to  iodate  of  silver ;  it  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
formaion  of  nitric  acid,  which  takes  place  every  time  that  free 
iodine,  iodic,  and  hydriodic  acids  are  in  contact  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  augmentation  of  intensity  would  be  in  part  the 
result,  according  to  Mr.  llardwich,  of  the  formation  of  an 
organic  compound(formed  by  decomposition  of  the  pyroxyline 
in  presence  of  alkaline  iodine  *)  containing  some  elements  of 
tho  pyroxyline  combined  with  a  base,  and  having  properties, 
like  those  of  sugar,  to  form  organic  compounds  with  the 
salts  of  silver,  reduced  by  light.  According  to  Mr.  Max- 
well Lyte,  that  would  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrous 
ether,  formed  by  the  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  mechanically 
held  in  the  fibres  of  the  pyroxyline :  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
likely, that  this  augmentation  of  intensity  and  vigour  would 
be  also  determined  by  some  acetate  resulting  through  the 
decomposition  of  the  iodide,  which  leaves  the  base  in  pre- 
sence of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  ether.  The  same  causes 
which  produce  the  decomposition  of  the  iodides,-  produce 
also  that  of  the  bromides,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  col- 
lodion rendered  so  much  more  active  by  it — as  free  bromine 
react*  on  ether  and  alcohol  more  quickly  than  iodine  in 
forming  like  compounds. 

The  metallic  iodides  and  bromides,  as  well  as  the  alkaline, 
are  decomposed  in  the  collodion  either  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  ether  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  the  acid  in  excels  in  the 
pyroxyline,  or  by  reaction  of  the  ether  on  the  metal;  for  it 
U  well  established,  that  not  only  do  - 
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barium,  oxidise  in  ether,  but  that  some  metals  undergo  tho 
same  effect  in  presence  of  the  air.  The  deliquescent  metallic 
iodides  and  bromides  are  not  generally  very  stable,  and  are 
easily  altered  by  tho  air  and  dampnen  (such  are  the  iodides 
and  bromides  of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  &c),  and  give  a 
collodion  which  doon  not  keep  as  well  as  with  other  metallic 
iodides.  It  must  1ms  also  remarked  that,  contniry  to  the 
alkaline,  these  iodides  and  bromides,  and  even  tliosc  of 
cadmium  (which  |iroducc  tlic  most  unalterable  collodions), 
produce  a  thickening  of  the  collodion,  giving  a  more  or  lees 
wavy  film,  before  any  apparent  decomposition  takes  place. 

The  collodion  is  more  quickly  decomposed  by  iodide  of 
iron  than  by  any  other  metallic  iodide;  it  thickens  in  a 
little  time,  and  becomes  like  a  jelly  in  Two  or  three  days  if 
the  proportion  of  iodide  of  iron  is  large.  It  is  at  least 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pyroxylin©  is  rapidly  altered  in 
a  collodion  prepared  with  pure  iodine ;  this  seems  to  confirm 
that  theory  which  admits  that,  like  tho  proto-aalta  of  iron, 
hydriodic  acid  reacts  on  pyroxylinc,  and  regenerates  the 
cellulose.  Heat  hastens  the  decomposition  of  collodions: 
The  action  of  light  has  been  studied  by  M.  TifTereau,  who 
observes,  that  a  collodion  exjiosed  to  the  direct  ray»  of  the 
sun  during  one  to  three  days  acquires  great  fluidity  and 
sensitiveness,  and  is  able  to  give  instantaneous  proofs  even 
in  an  unpropitiouB  condition  of  light,  but  that  it  afterwards 
loses  these  properties,  and  becomes  worthless  in  a  few  days. 

Conclusions. — A.  In  the  preparation  of  photographic 
collodions — 1.  To  employ  ether  and  alcohol  perfectly  neu- 
tral, and  newly  distilled  on  caustic  potash.  2.  To  neutralise, 
by  washing  with  very  tctak*  ammoniacal  water,  the  acid 
that  tho  pyroxylinc  may  retain  between  its  fibres,  and  to 
dissolve  it  only  at  the  moment  of  preparing  the  photographic 
collodion.  S.  To  keep  the  collodion  in  well-corked  bottles 
without  emptying,  and  sheltered  from  light  and  too  great 
heat.  4.  When  the  collodion  assumes  a  coloration,  turning 
to  red,  to  put  in  it  some  thin  pieces  of  pure  cadmium,  to 
which  the  iodine  and  bromine  combine  in  proportion  as  they 
are  set  free. 

B.  For  very  fluid  collodions,  to  iodise  with  alkaline  iodide 
and  bromide.  This  collodion  will  not  keep  a  long  time:  but 
when  tho  decomposition  is  not  very  advanced,  it  will  work 
as  well  as  any  other. 

C.  To  obtain  a  collodion,  giving  a  powdery,  rotten  fihn,t 
as  required  for  dry  procenes,  to  odd  a  few  drops  of  ammonia : 
tho  decomposition  of  the  pyroxylino  being  very  rapid,  the 
collodion  will  bo  worthless  in  a  week  or  two  even  with  a 
little  amount  of  alkali. 

D.  To  prepare  very  stable  collodion : — 1.  To  proscribe 
any  alkaline  iodide  and  bromide,  especially  those  containing 
an  excem  of  base  and  the  iodide  of  ammonium,  which,  by 
its  instability,  retains  always  iodine  and  releases  ammonia  ; 
to  prefer  metallic  iodides  ami  bromides,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  iron.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of 
the  most  stable  and  quick  collodion. 
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For  ordinary  photographic  works  no  more  sensitive  pre 
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rations  than  those  commonly  employed  are  needed.  Most 
persons  who  sit  for  a  portrait. can  keep  still  ten  or  twenty 
seconds.  Photographic  effects  arc  more  under  our  control, 
and  otherwise  more  satisfactory,  when  the  time  of  exposure 
is  easily  cottuted. 

Yet  every  photographer,  at  some  time,  feels  the  want  of 
a  more  rapid  and  certain  process  than  any  now  in  use.  For 
moving  objects,  as  in  a  sea  or  cloud  view,  the  common 
metlioda  do  not  answer  well,  and  especially  for  taking  por- 
traits of  children  or  nervous  persons,  we  want  to  moke  an 
impression  instantaneou-dy. 


Collodion,  prepared  with  iodide  of  iron,  lias  been  found  to 
be  the  most  sensitive  of  all  photographic  preparations.  Such 
collodion,  however,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  from  the 
foot  that  the  bath,  after  the  dipping  of  two  or  three  plates, 
becomes  unfit  for  use  ;  the  collodion  also  deteriorates  more 
rapidly  than  any  other.  If  these  objections  to  the  use  of 
iodide  of  iron  can  be  removed  or  obviated,  it  would  soon 
come  into  favour.  The  following  pUn  I  consider  a  fair 
solution  of  the  problem : — 

The  derangement  of  the  bath  cannot  be  prevented,  but  if 
it*  good  qualities  can  be  immediately  restored  after  the 
derangement,  our  purpose  is  effected.  For  a  method  of 
recovering  the  bath,  expose  tho  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in 
a  colourless  glass  bottle,  to  the  sunlight.  Tho  theory  is 
evident.  By  the  action  of  light,  the  nitrate  of  silver  destroy* 
and  precipitates  the  injurious  matter.  When  the  operation 
is  complete  the  solution  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
smell.  The  time  required  for  the  exposure  would  evidently 
depend  uikmi  the  condition  of  tho  bath  and  intensity  of  the 
light.  It  the  impure  bath  is  already  acid,  it  should  be 
neutral  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  before  the  expc 


In  this  ease  tho  remedy  of  exposure  to  light  is  peculiarly 
prompt.  The  rectifying  the  bath  may  not  require  more 
than  ten  minute*,  when  it  is  again  fit  for  use.  It  would  be 
advisable  in  many  cases  to  have  two  or  even  three  bath 
solutions,  so  that  while  one  is  being  restored  another  will  be 
in  working  condition.  To  lessen  the  expense,  the  bath- 
holder  may  be  very  narrow,  so  as  to  cover  the  plate  with  a 
small  quautity  of  solution.  As  to  tho  collodion,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  stock  of  plain  collodion  should  be  kept  on 
hand,  well  settled,  and  that  only  a  small  quautity  be  seusi- 
tiscd  at  the  sano 


Critical  |ton«s. 


The  Panorama  qf  LuchuoK  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Hi  NCR  we  wrote  oar  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society's 
Exhibition,  there  has  been  added  to  it  a  most  interesting  and 
clever  Photographic  Panorama  of  l/ucknovv,  together  with  some 
other  photographic  landscapes  and  portraits. 

Of  all  the  pauoramas  we  have  seen,  taken  by  mean*  of  photo- 
graphy, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  is  one  of  tho 
most  perfect.  The  copies  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition,  we  may 
slate,  however,  are  by  no  means  such  clear  impression.*  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  same  set  of  negatives.  Oue  thing  which 
must  strike  every  one  who  looks  at  these  photographs  U,  the 
great  uniformity  of  tone,  which  is  so  perceptible  throughout 
tho  picture.".  Not  only  is  there  great  effect  produced  in  looking 
at  these  pictures  as  a  whole,  but  doner  inspection  onlv  reveals 
new  beauties.  In  many  parts  of  this  photograph,  one  is  almost 
led  to  think  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  panoramic  picture,  as  there 
are  such  prettv  little  patches  of  trees  and  shrubs  clustering  hers 
and  there.  As  an  architectural  photograph,  the  panoram it- 
view  of  tho  Kaiser  Bagh  is  most  interesting :  we  arc  informed 
that  this  large  photograph,  though  representing  an  immense 
area,  is  only  of  a  portion  of  the  building  which  constitutes  one 
palace.   If  this  is  a  portion,  what  must  be  the  whole  ? 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  splendour  of  Eastern  pah'.es 
of  which  wc  have  read  so  much— not  only  in  fairy  tales,  but  in 
tho  more  interesting  contributions  of  "our  own  special  Corre- 
spondent," we  would  advise  anybody  to  go  and  see  this  photo- 
graph ;  i"  strangely  contrast--  with  the  blotched  and  blurred 
copy  which  Mr.  Frith  exhibited  of  Cairo.  The  other  Indian 
views  are  of  a  highly  jaundiced  tone ;  this,  perhaps,  is  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  varnish  on  them.  Of  tho  portraits— we 
cannot  say  much,  they  strike  us  as  being  very  much  like  the 
well-known  series  of  Crimean  photographs  by  Fenton.  The 
landscapes  are  very  cleverly  executed ;  and  tho  sites  arc  most 
artistically  selected.  "  The  great  Ktnamlnra  of  A^hnifoodowLah/' 
is  a  very  beautiful  photograph  ;  and  has  many  points  about  it 
of  photographic  as  well  as  historic  interest.  Many  of  these 
views,  wo  understand,  are  by  Robertson;  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  taking  photographic  pictures  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  and  places  connected  with  the  war  in  India. 
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Vievs  in  tit  Xorii  of  J-^,  land,  and  in  ««/«.— By 
Messrs.  iwib  ana  r.vau,  rTeston. 
These  gentlemen  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  artistic,  for  the  very 
excellent  series  of  views  thoy  have  published.  They  consist  of 
English  lake  scenery,  Welch  landscape*,  and  English  ruins. 
Of  the  quality  of  these  slides  there  cannot  be  two  opinions; 
tbey  are  clear,  well  defined,  and,  in  many  caws,  very  brilliant. 
Perhaps  the  only  fault  that  can  be  urged  against  them  is,  a 
slight  reddishness  of  tone.  In  some  instances  this  is  more 
agreeable  than  otherwise ;  but,  generally  speaking,  we  should 
prefer  the  red  a  little  mora  subdued.  "  The  Dungeon  GUyll, 
Langdalc  Pikes,  Westmoreland,"  is  a  most  vivid  aud  beautiful 
picture.  "  Near  Stock,  Ghyll  Force,  Ambleside,"  is  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  clear  printing ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  exhibits  a 
K-reaS  amount  of  detail  in  the  foliage,  while  the  water,  as  it 
rolls  over  the  rocky  bod  of  the  river,  is  caught  with  great  and 
striking  force.  But  of  the  lake  scenes,  tho  best  is  "  Rydal 
Water,  with  Hartley  Coleridge's  Homo  and  Nab  Scar  in  tho 
background."  Tho  rendering  of  the  water  in  tho  picture  is 
really  beautiful,  while  the  background  is  clear  and  distinct ;  the 
wbolo  picture  seems,  as  it  were,  the  very  embodiment  of 
tranmtillity.  In  giving  n  happy  illustration  of  "  The  brook  that 
brawls  along  the  wood,"  Messrs.  Ogle  and  Edge  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  selection  of  a  spot  that  exactly 
represents  the  idea.  It  is  a  charming  little  picture.  We  will 
not  go  into  particulars  with  regard  to  the  other  slides  before 
us ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  views  of  Tintern,  Riovanlx,  aud 
Fountains  Abbey,  are  done  in  a  manner  that  would  hear 
cwnparison  with  ItaUfantll  best  and  happiest  vi>  ws.  Of  all  tfai 
views  we  havo  ever  seen  of  "  Tintern  Abbey,"  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tho  View  from  "The  North  Aisle, 
looking  West"  (No.  -1),  is  one  of  the  best.  It  gives  tho 
spectator  such  an  idea  of  distance,  and  impresses  him  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  building  in  a  manner  that  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten.  This  aeries  contains  the  most  choice  and  beautiful 
views  that  we  have  seen.  They  are  very  artistic ;  and  the 
I  has  been  most  careful  and  judicious. 


lessons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

RELATIONS  AND  HARMONY  OP  COLOURS. 

Wk  have  been  speaking  hitherto  simply  of  the  contrasts  of 
complementary  hues  aud  the  harmony  resulting  therefrom. 
There  arc,  however,  other  contrasts  pertaining  to  these 
complementary  relations,  arising  out  of  the  effect  of  colours 
in  regard  to  perspective,  chiarosrura,  and  warmth  or  coldness. 

In  relation  to  perspective,  blue,  which  is  the  least  positive 
of  the  primary  colours,  is  called  the  most  retiring  colour,  as 
it  recedjs  most  from  the  eye,  and  is  the  best  representative 
of  distance  ;  whilst  orange,  its  complementary,  is  the  most 
advancing  colour.  The  student  may  easily  convince  himself 
of  the  fact  of  these  characteristics  by  placing  an  object 
coloured  blue  and  another  coloured  orange,  both  colours 
having  the  same  relative  intensity,  side  by  side,  and  then 
retiring  from  them  to  some  distance  ;  he  will  find  that  the 
blue  is  much  the  soonest  lost  to  the  eye  and  mingled  with 
the  distance,  whilst  the  orange  at  the  same  time  is  vivid  and 
distinct.  The  same  characteristics  will,  of  course,  pertain 
to  the  compound  colours  which  arc  most  nearly  allied  to 
these  respective  hues.  As  regards  black  and  white  in  this 
respect,  black  is  the  most  retiring,  white  the  most  advancing. 

In  respect  to  light  and  shade,  setting  aside  black  and 
white,  winch,  as  wo  have  before  said,  are  not  regarded  as 
colours,  yellow  is  the  most  luminous  colour,  or  the  most 
nearly  allied  to  light,  regarding  light  simply  as  an  illumina- 
ting agency;  whilst  purple,  its  complementary,  is  most 
allied  to  shadow,  and  is  the  deepest  pure  hue.  Of  the  tin- 
compounded  or  elemental  colours,  blue  is  the  representative 
of  shadow,  and  yellow  of  light,  whilst  red,  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position,  is  analogous  to  grey  the  intermediate  of 
black  and  white. 

Blue,  as  well  as  being  tho  most  retiring  colour,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  coldest — all  colours  being  cooled  by  distance. 

"1  colours ; 
l  or 


Orauge,  its  complementary,  is  the  warmest  of  all 
and  so  in  regard  to  the  semi -neutrals,  they  are 


cold  just  in  the  degree  that  their  component  parts  partake 
of  these  full  hues. 

Ked  and  green,  which  do  not  contrast  as  to  light  and 
darkness,  do  so  to  some  extent  as  to  warmth  and  coldness, 
the  more  so  its  the  red  may  iuclinc  to  orange  as  in  scarlet, 
and  the  green  to  blue.  The  special  contrast  of  this  pair  is, 
however,  that  red  is  the  most  positive  and  excitiug  of  all 
colours,  and  green  the  most  u^uiet  and  soothing. 

Besides  these  contrasts  of  colour  with  colour,  a  special 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  contrast  of  intensity  in  the 
same'  colours,  and  by  black  ;uid  white  in  juxtaposition  or 
combination  with  them.  Two  tints  or  shades  of  the  tame 
hue  of  different  degrees  of  depth  placed  side  by  side,  appear 
at  once  in  a  modified  intensity ;  the  deepest  gaining 
additional  depth,  aud  the  palest  appearing  still  paler  ;  this 
modification  appearing  most  marked  at  the  points  of  con- 
tact. Any  ix)lour  luiviug  a  luminous  complementary,  gaiua 
in  richness  and  intensity  by  contact  with  white,  as  indeed  to 
Borne  extent  do  all  full  hues  ;  but  broken  tints  of  any  colour 
luminous  in  itself  suffer  by  contact  with  white.  On  the 
other  hand  black  Bhould  not  be  opposed  to  colours  which 
have  a  luminous  complementary,  as  both  must  inevitably  he 
impoverished  by  the  contrast ;  whilst  any  colour  having  a 
dark  complementary,  and  of  course,  more  or  less  luminous 
in  itself,  will  gaiu  by  the  proximity  of  black,  which  also  is 
enriched  by  the  luminous  contrast.  Thus,  blue  or  purple, 
and  all  colours  nearly  allied  to  tlieni,  would  suffer  in  depth 
if  placed  in  contact  with  black,  whilst  the  black  itself 
would  be  tinged  with  the  complementary  orange  or  yellow, 
aud  assume  a  rusty  tone.  White,  on  the  other  hand,  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  similar  colours,  by  assuming  a  tint  of 
the  same  complementary  hues,  would  enrich  the  blues  or 
purples,  or  analogous  colours.  Black  placed  in  contact 
with  orange,  yellow,  or  ml,  and  similar  colours,  would  itself 
be  enriched,  assuming  something  of  the  blue,  purple,  or 
green  tone  complementary  to  these  hues,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  by  its  contrast  give  brilliancy  to  these  and 
analogous  colours.  The  effect  of  a  neutral  grey  is  good  on 
all  full  hues,  which  give  richness  and  intensity  by  contrast. 

In  the  compounding  of  colours  on  the  palette  it  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  the  effect  is  altogether  different  to 
that  produced  on  the  eye  by  their  juxtaposition  in  a  dis- 
tinct unmixed  form,  in  however  small  portions,  as  in 
hatching  or  stippling,  or  by  their  superposition,  as  in 
glazing.  White,  it  must  be  remembered,  when  mixed  with 
any  colour,  always  mars  its  transparency,  and  hence  the 
horror  which  the  great  master  of  colouring,  Rubens,  ex- 
pressed against  the  slightest  admixture  of  white  in  shadows, 
which  should  always  possess  tho  utmost  transparency. 
Black  mixed  with  any  colour  always  detracts  in  such  degree 
from  its  purity  aud  brilliancy. 

We  may  here  remark  that  any  discordance  or  want  of 
harmony  in  colouring  is  most  apparent  where  the  colours 
are  used  in  their  full  intensity ;  and  the  purer  the  tints, 
when  harmoniously  combined,  the  more  beautiful  the  effect. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  from  colours  inherent  in 
the  model  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  picture,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  a  mas3  of  one  colour,  which  disturbs 
the  harmony,  as  in  the  case  of  a  soldier's  uniform :  in  such 
case  the  discordance  will  be  less  marked  and  offensive  if  the 
prevailing  colour  bo  kept  as  low  in  tone  as  possible,  and  as 
much  as  possible  in  shadow.  Obscurity  may  thus  to  some 
extent  conceal  the  want  of  harmony ;  but  should  never, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  some  great  painters,  be 
substituted  for  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Of  K  readers  will  regret  to  hear  that  M.  Cannon,  the  paper- 
maker,  at  Annonay,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  photo- 
graphers, has  recently  met  with  a  severe  misfortune.  The 
whole  of  the  paper  and  rags,  &c.  on  his  premises,  amounting  in 
value  to  £25,000,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Like  mo«t  of 
the  fires  which  take  place  in  paper  mills,  it  commenced  in  the 
rag  warehouse,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  accidental. 
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chemical  manipulations — ( continued). 
Reduction  (continued). — Perhaps  a  better,  as  well  as  a 
similar,  result  may  be  obtained,  by  effecting  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphide  of  silver  by  means  of  saltpetre.  The  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  case  is,  to  dry  tho  sulphide  of  silver  in 
an  iron  pot,  in  a  fireplace  which  has  a  good  draught,  until 
the  sulphur  begins  to  burn — the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
being  accelerated  by  stirring.  When  quite  dry,  the  black 
residue  is  taken,  little  by  little,  and  submitted  to  a  tempera- 
ture which  must  not  exceed  a  dull  red  heat;  the  sulphur  will 
take  fire  anew,  and  burn  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phur is  consumed,  and  the  black  moss  which  remains  is 
sensibly  pure  sulphide  of  silver.  During  tho  operation  the 
matter  should  be  constantly  stirred  and  crushed  with  an  iron 
spoon. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  substance  should  be 
heated  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  consume  all  the 
sulphur  in  excess,  otherwise  a  detonating  mixture  will  be 
formed  by  its  union  with  the  saltpetre  which  may  give  rise 
to  serious  accidents :  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  token 
not  to  exceed  a  dull  red  heat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  melting 
of  the  sulphide  of  silver,  which  would,  in  that  case,  bo 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pulverise— an  operation  which  must 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  whole  has  been  baked  sufficiently, 
ana  intimately  mixed  with  a  like  quantity  of  pulverised 
saltpetre.  While  this  is  being  done,  a  crucible,  placed  on  a 
smelting  furnace,  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  mixture 
ladled  into  it  by  means  of  an  iron  spoon,  each  spoonful  being 
only  added  when  the  preceding  spoonful  is  completely  fused, 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  from  deflagration,  which  might  cause 
projection  of  the  mass  out  of  the  crucible.  When  the 
crucible  is  full,  the  fire  is  a  little  strengthened  for  about  half 
an  hour,  that  the  mass  may  be  rendered  thoroughly  fluid ; 
after  which  the  grains  of  silver  will  collect  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the  flux  will  float  on  the  surface. 
When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  fire  may  be  extinguished, 
and  the  crucible  left  to  get  cold  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
accidents ;  after  which  it  may  be  broken,  and  the  ingot  of 
silver  taken  out. 

These  methods  of  proceeding,  which  are  by  no  means 
complicated  to  read,  are  still  simpler  in  practice.  It  may  be 
objected  to  them  that  they  give  rise  to  a  sulphurous  odour ; 
but  this  odour  is  less  hurtful,  and  more  easily  endured,  than 
the  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine  vapours  which  arc  given  off  in 
using  aquafortis,  or  than  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  are  given  off  when  cyanides  are  treated  with  acids. 
The  expense  for  apparatus  is  very  trifling,  the  principal  item 
being  the  smelting  furnace,  which  would  not  cost  more  than 
fifteen  shillings,  and  would  be  available  for  other  purposes 
than  that  described,  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel  would  not  be 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  the  silver  it  would 
smelt. 

Sensitised  paper  cuttings,  spoiled  sheets,  and,  generally, 
all  papers  which  may  bo  supposed  to  contain  silver,  should 
be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
little  saltpetre,  and  the  whole  melted  in  a  crucible  heated  to 
a  strong  red  heat._  When  cool,  the  ingot  of  silver  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  tho  crucible. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  this  silver  so  as  to  use  it  in 
manufacturing  nitrate  of  silver,  it  should  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  ;  and  while  the  metal  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  tho 
crucible  should  be  seized,  carefully  and  firmly,  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  the  contents  emptied  into  a  pail  of  water 
from  a  good  height ;  the  result  will  be,  tliat  the  metal  will 
be  divided  into  small  granules.  If  this  granulated  silver 
contains  any  portion  of  gold,  it  will  be  liberated  when  the 
silver,  with  which  it  is  alloyed,  is  attacked  by  the  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  dissolved,  and  the  gold  will  be  de  iK«iited,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  in  the  form  of  a  black  iwwder. 


JGirtirmarg  of  ^jjofograpby. 

Bichromate  of  Potassa.— A  beautiful  red-coloured 
salt,  crystallising  in  anhydrous  four-sided  prisms.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parte  of  chromic  acid  and  one  of  potato. 
It  is  prepared  by  acidulating  the  neutral  chromate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  die  solution  to  crystallise.  It 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  soluble  in  ten  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Its  application  to  photography  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Muugo  Ponton.  Paper,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  jtotassa,  is  powerfully  and  rapidly  acted  on  by 
light.  This  paper  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  camera, 
but  answers  an  excellent  purpose  of  taking  drawings  of  dried 
plants  or  copying  prints.  To  effect  this,  give  the  paper  a 
sizing  of  starch ;  steep  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  iodine ;  and 
then  wash  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  when  it  will  take 
a  very  fino  blue  tint.  If  this  is  not  uniform,  the  paper  must 
be  re-sized,  and  again  soaked  and  washed ;  it  is  then  soaked 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa ;  the 
superabundant  moisture  taken  off  with  blotting  paper,  and 
dried  thoroughly  by  the  fire.  When  the  copy  is  obtained,  it 
is  washed,  dned,  and  steeped  in  a  weak  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  carefully  dried 
with  blotting  paper.  If  the  drawing  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  this  soaking  and  drying  may  be  repeated ;  and  if  a 
layer  of  gum  arabic  be  applied  while  still  wet,  although  it 
at  first  loses  a  little  of  its  tone,  it  is  greatly  improved  when 
dry.  In  combination  with  gelatine,  or  an  analogous  body, 
bichromate  of  potassa  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot *» 
patented  improvements  in  photographic  engraving,  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  now  being  so  plentifully  re-discovered  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  under  the  title  of  carbon  printing, 
nature's  engraving,  &c.  &c. 

Biconvex. — Having  two  convex  surfaces ;  i.  e.,  a  biconvex 
lens  is  bounded  by  two  convex  spherical  surfaces,  whose 
centres  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens.  Parallel  rays  of 
light  passing  through  a  biconvex  lens  are  rendered  con- 
vergent. 

Biconcave. — Having  two  concave  surfaces;  i.  c,  a  bi- 
concave lens  is  bounded  by  two  concave  spherical  surfaces 
whose  centres  are  on  the  same  sides  of  the  lens.  Parallel 
rays  of  light  passing  through  a  biconcave  lens  are  rendered 
divergent. 

Bismuth. — A  pinkish  white  metal,  very  brittle.  l\arl 
jwwder  is  a  subnitratc  of  bismuth.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  so-called  fusible  metals.  The  following  table 
of  the  composition  of  some  of  these  alloyB  may  be  of 
interest:— 


BUmalh.  i  Tin. 

FuitnirJ'olnt 
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8 
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Bitumen  ok  Judea. — (Sec  AtphaltHtn,  p.  247.) 

Bromine. — An  elementary  body,  discovered  by  M.Ba1ard, 
in  1826.    It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
through  the  liquid  which  remains  alter  tho  evaporation  of 
sea  water  to  obtain  common  salt.   This  liquid  is  commonly 
called  bittern,  and  usually  contains  sulphates  and  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  magnesium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bromide 
of  magnesium.    When  the  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
bittern,  it  assumes  an  orange  tint  in  consequence  of  bromine 
being  set  free  from  its  combinations,  the  chlorine  uniting 
with  the  magnesium  of  the  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  form- 
ing chloride  of  magnesium.    The  liquid  containing  the  free 
bromide  is  then  ablated  with  ether,  and  the  mixture  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  ethereal  portion  holding  the  bromine 
in  solution  floats  on  the  surface.   This  is  then  carefully 
poured  into  another  vessel,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  nwdaum. 
and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  by  which  means 
bromide  of  potassium  and  broumtc  of  potassa  are  formed. 
The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  submitted  to  a 
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doll  red  heat ;  the  residuum  is  then  powdered,  mixed  with 
pare  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  placed  in  a  retort ;  sul- 
piride acid  dilated  with  half  ita  weight  of  water  is  uow 
poured  in.  lied  vapours  immediately  arise,  and  condense 
into  drops  of  bromine,  which  are  collected  by  plunging  the 
neck  of  the  retort  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  receiver  contain- 
ing cold  water.  The  bromine  forma  a  stratum  beneath  the 
water,  and  may  bo  collected  and  further  purified  by  distilla- 
tion with  chloride  of  calcium. 

Bromine  h  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  of  a  deep 
reddish  colour,  and  an  insupportablo  irritating  odour  similar 
to  chlorine.  It  freezes  at  4° ;  boils  at  llfi°  *5 ;  ia  about 
three  times  as  heavy  as  water ;  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  leas 
so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  so  in  water.  It  is  a  poison 
which  acta  very  powerfully  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  inhalation  of  ita  vapour.  Bromine  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agent*  in  photography,  but  its  value  ia  hardly 
appreciated  yet  by  the  generality  of  operators. 

(To  be  continued.) 


%  tfatwjiism  of  jp^otograp^. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  COLLODION  FILMS. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  employ  any  substitute  for  glass  in  the 
collodion  process? 

A.  It  is,  as  the  various  experiments  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  this  important 
fret,  have  resulted  auoccssfully. 

Q.  How  are  these  result*  obtained  ? 

A.  By  the  use  of  n  prepared  film  on  the  glass,  which  can 
be  readily  ami  perfectly  removed,  so  that  the  same  glass 
may  be  used  frequently.  The  film  adheres  firmly  to  the 
glass  during  the  preliminary  operations  and  the  taking  of 
the  image,  but  can  subsequently  be  removed  without  injury. 

U.  What  mediums  are  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

.1.  Gutta  percha,  which  possesses  the  good  qualities  of 
glass  in  its  great  transparency  and  evenness  of  surface. 
At  the  same  time  the  cohesion  is  perfect,  and  the  cost 
trilling. 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  process  invented  ? 

A.  The  invention  is  claimed  both  by  Mr.  Archer  and 
Mr.  Reade ;  the  former  took  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  the 
substance,  while  tho  Latter  published  the  process  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  art. 

Q.  How  is  this  process  conducted  ? 

.1.  The  gutta  percha  ia  dissolved  in  lwnzol  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

Q.  What  ia  benzol,  and  how  ia  the  heat  applied  to  it  ? 

.4.  Benzol  is  one  of  the  hydro-carbona  of  coal  tar 
naphtha ;  and  immersing  tho  bottle  which  contains  it  and 
the  ^gutta  percha  in  hot  water,  is  sufficient  to  render  it 

Q.  How  ia  the  solution  applied  to  the  glass  plate  ? 

A.  By  pouring  it  on  and  immediately  drying  it  over  a 
spirit  lamp. 

Q.  Does  the  medium  adhere  to  the  glass  ? 

A.  Perfectly  ;  and  l<as  no  tendency  to  separate  from  it  on 
subsequent  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

Q.  When  the  medium  is  firmly  attached  to  the  glass,  how 
is  the  process  cou tinned  ? 

A.  In  precisely  the  same  way  as  though  the  gutta  percha 
were  the  glass  itself;  it  is  then  covered  with  collodion, 
iodised  and  sensitiaed  in  the  usual  way,  developed,  fixed,  and 
varnished. 

Q.  When  the  process  is  complete,  how  is  the  gutta  perclia 
disengaged  from  the  glass? 

A.  The  point  of  a  penknife  is  passed  round  the  edge,  it 
ia  then  placed  in  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  gutta 
percha  separatea  with  gnat  facility  from  the  glass.  When 
dry,  place  the  film  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  cut  it  to 
any  required  size,  and  you  have  a  negative  ready  for  the 


printing  frame,  as  valuable  in  every  respect  as  the  glass 
negative. 

Q.  Does  not  the  gutta  percha  dissolved  in  benzol  have  a 
tendency  to  become  opaque  ? 

A.  It  does,  but  this  defect  ia  prevented  by  dissolving  the 
benzol  film  wlien  dry  in  chloroform,  and  then  using  the 
chloroform  film  for  the  proposed  purpose. 

Q.  Why  is  this  preferable  to  the  gutta  percha  alone  ? 

A.  Because  it  ia  certain,  under  all  circumstances,  to  retain 
ita  perfect  transparency. 

Q.  Is  the  process  described  that  which  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Reade? 

A.  It  is,— but  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
I  Mr.  Archer's  plan. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Archer's  plan  ? 

A.  This  gentleman  has  included  iu  his  patent  two 
methods  of  applying  the  solution  of  gutta  percha.  The 
first  method  is  thus  stated :  Pour  on  the  clean  glass  plate  a 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  for  coating  the  glass  with  a  film  of  collodion.  When 
this  film  ia  dried,  the  iodised  collodion  is  poured  on  and 
immersed  in  the  silver  bath.  The  plate  ia  exposed, 
developed,  and  fixed.  The  glass  plate  with  gutta  percha 
and  collodion  film  attached  to  it  is  immersed  in  cold  water, 
which  presently  causes  the  two  combined  films  to  separate 
readily  from  the  glass.  The  second  method  is :  Prepare  the 
glass  with  iodised  collodion,  and  proceed  with  the  process  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  When  the  collodion  picture  is  dried, 
pour  on  it  the  solution  of  gutta  percha  ;  when  the  plate  is 
covered,  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position  for  about  a  minute 
to  thicken.  Draw  off  very  gently  through  a  funnel  into  tlie 
bottle  the  excess  of  solution,  and  gradually  raise  the  plate 
vertically  over  the  funnel. 

Q.  What  ia  the  result  of  this  process  ? 

A.  The  benzol  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  on  the  col- 
lodion picture,  and  in  close  contact  with  it,  a  coating  of 
gutta  percha.  The  baok  of  the  plate  may  then  be  held 
towards  a  clear  fire,  in  order  to  hasten  the  hardening  of  the 
gutta  percha.  It  must  subsequently  be  immersed  in  cold 
water,  when  the  combined  films  separate  in  one  sheet  from 
the  glass ;  that  is  to  say,  the  collodion  picture  is  removed 
from  the  glass  with  the  coating  of  gutta  percha. 

Q.  Is  the  collodion  picture  so  removed  capable  of  being 
used? 

A .  It  ia ;  being  in  every  way  as  perfect  as  when  in  the 

Q.  Ia  the  glass  itself  uninjured  by  the  process. 
A.  Yes;  and  may  be  used  again  after  the  ordinary 
cleaning. 

Q.  Are  not  other  media  used  for  the  removal  of  col- 
lodion films  beside  gutta  percha? 

A.  Yes;  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  is  frequently 
employed. 

Q.  How  ia  tho  paper  prepared  ? 

A.  Sometimes  with  albumen  and  sometimes  with  gelatine. 

Q.  How  is  the  paper  prepared  with  albumen  ? 

.4.  By  being  dipped  iu  a  bath  of  albumen,  formed  of  white 
of  eggs  beaten  up  and  then  allowed  to  settle ;  the  paper  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  minutes  in  this,  then  be 
thoroughly  dried  for  future  use. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  paper  used  in  removing  the 
picture  from  the  glass  ? 

A.  It  is  applied  to  the  glass  after  the  picture  has  been 
fixed,  and  by  a  free  application  of  water  the  film  is  dis- 
lodged from  the  glass  and  attached  to  tho  albumeniacd 
paper. 

(}.  How  ia  the  gelatine  paper  prepared  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  By  floating  it  on  a  bath  prejHircd  in  tho  following 
proportions :  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure  white  gelatine 
to  a  quart  of  distilled  water. 

Q.  How  is  the  gelatine  paper  to  be  applied  to  the  glass  ? 

A.  While  the  negative  which  ia  to  be  removed  ia  still  wet, 
the  glass  should  bo  placed  in  an  liorizontal  position,  tho 
coUodion  upwarda,  and  covered  with  an  even  sheet  of  water; 
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the  paper,  cut  to  tho  size  of  the  glass,  must  then  be  placed  in 
a  bath  of  filtered  water  for  a  few  minutes,  ami  then  laid  on 
tho  surface  of  the  water  which  covers  the  collodion.  The 
glass  must  then  be  slightly  inclined  until  paper  and  glass 
are  brought  into  contact,  when  they  immediately  adhere  to 
one  another  and  the  collodion  picture  is  transferred  from 
the  glass  to  the  paper. 

Q.  How  is  tho  paper  separated  from  the  glass  ? 
A.  As  soon  as  both  are  dry,  the  corner  of  the  paper  should 
be  raued  with  a  penknife  to  ascertain  if  the  transference 
hare  been  wtcewwful ;  if  so,  tho  paper  may  be  carefully 
removed,  and  will  bear  away  with  it  the  collodion  image ; 
if  the  process  has  been  unsuccessful,  the  paper  and  glass 
I  both  be  placed  in  the  bath  again  as  before. 


Cornsponfomrt. 


PORTABLE  I>AUK  TEST. 

Sir, — Enclosed,  1  have  ventured  to  send  you  two  photo- 
graphs  of  a  dark  tent  which  I  have  constructed,  and  which  I 
think  has  some  advantages  over  those  in  general  use :  to  us  of 
tho  camera  who  prefer  seeing  what  wo  are  about,  a  simple 
aud  portable  tent,  capable  of  manipulating  large  as  well  as 
small  plates  with  perfect  facility,  would  be  acceptable  in 
more  points  than  one.  The  cost  would  not  exceed  ono 
fourth  of  what  is  usually  charged  for  ouo  of  the 
bilitics. 


Fm.  1. 

The  box  a,  which  forms  tho  table,  is  made  of  light  deal 
wood,  J  an  inch  thick  (or  less),  dove-tailed  together  at  the 
angles,  and  is  3  feet  long,  13  inches  wide,  and  3i  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement.  The  lid  n  should  be  "clamped" 
with  cross  pieces  grooved  into  the  entls  to  prevent  warping, 
aud  be  hinged  so  as  to  oj>fu  level  with  the  top  of  tho  box. 
The  legs  c  c  c  are  of  beech,  tapered  towards  the  bottom, 
and  having  a  screw  turned  on  the  ton  (which  any  turner 
can  do)  ;  two  of  them  screw  into  blocks  (also  of  bcecM  about 
1  inch  tliick,  glued  inside  in  the  front  comers  of  the  box, 
the  third  into  the  projecting  piece  r»,  nt  the  back,  which  is 
fastened  at  the  edge  and  middle  of  tho  box  with  wooden 
thnnib-scrcws  r.  r.,  cither  screw  being  removable,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  perform  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  lie  along  the 


box  when 

staple  at  r,  to  admit  the  point 
bottom  of  one  of  the  pieces 
with  a  hinge  (mb  Ftg.  2), 


The  back  leg  is  provided  with  a  small 
of  a  wire  driven  into  the 
h  h,  which  fold  together  at  r 
support  tho  lid 


Via.  ». 

(tee  Fig.  2).  Four  pieces  of  deal  K  k  k  (about  1  inch  wide 
and  }  an  inch  thick)  are  hinged  to  the  upper  corners  of  the 
box,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  so  s»  to  pass  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines  on  disengaging  the  wire 
l  l  at  one  end  only,  the  other  end  being  looped  over  small 
wire  staples  in  the  upper  part  of  the  uprights,  so  that  they 
fall  down  and  fold,  ono  with  each  of  tho  uprights.  It  now 
remains  to  fit  the  covering,  which  consists  of  one  thickness 
of  black  glazed  calico,  and  one  thickness  of  yellow  calico  (the 


no.  ». 

former  being  outside,  of  course)  ;  it  is  made  to  fit  exactly 
over  the  top,  back,  and  ends  of  the  upper  framework.  The 
front  piece  is  shaped  like  the  section  or  a  truncated  cone,  the 
width  of  the  top  being  the  length  of  the  box,  and  the  bottom 
descending  about  18  inches  below  the  box,  and  extending 
the  same  beyond  each  side ;  this  piece  is  sewn  into  the  from 
and  forms  a  sort  of  hood.  The  open  space  below  the  box 
irutide  the  hood  is  supplied  with  a  piece  of  the  stuff  used, 
nailed  along  the  inside  of  the  box  just  below  the  edge.  Tho 
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whole  is  now  to  bo  nailed  round  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
box  and  lid  on  the  inside  with  small  tacks ;  and  on  folding 
down  the  uprights,  the  tent  can  be  neatly  doubled  up  to 
allow  the  b>x  to  be  closed,  the  leg*  can  now  be  unscrewed 
sod  laid  inside,  and  the  ltd  fastened  by  means  of  a  strap  or 
other  contrivance.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  window 
M  is  mwle  by  catting  out  a  square  of  the  black  stuff,  and 
inserting  two  thicknesses  more  of  the  vellow  linen. 

John  C.  Twtmax. 

Hanuxpite,  65,  HUjh  Street. 


PAOEN  FROM  TUB  KOTE-BOOE  OF  A  TRAVEI.I.ISO 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sir, — I  believe  my  last  communication  concluded  by  stating 
that  I  had  taken  a  photograph  of  a  turreted  gateway  of  a 
huildingformerly  inhabited  by  Edward  III.  and  his  wife.  The 
next  I  took  was  the  north  side  of  the  Kauter,  a  square  planted 
with  trees  and  surrounded  by  some  large  buildings;  this 
gave  me  throe  or  four  good  pictures;  and  another  was 
famished  by  the  MaUon  de*  Bateliers,  where  the  guild  of 
watermen  formerly  held  their  meetings.  It  stands  in  the 
Qui  aux  llerbes. 

The  belfry,  which  is  280  feet  high,  makes  a  good  picture  ; 
it  was  once  used  as  a  watch  tower,  and  the  tocsin  hell  was 
hung  in  it,  the  sounding  of  which  summoned  the  citizens 
from  their  houses  in  cases  of  alarm.  On  the  top  of  the  spire 
there  is  a  gilt  dragon  which  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
spire  of  one  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Constantinople,  during 
the  Crnsades.  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  in  two  portions,  but 
by  approximating  the  edges  of  the  negatives  as  elosely  as 
posrible,  with  a  very  thin  film  of  gelatine  between  them,  I 
am  able  to  print  positives  which  scarcely  allow  the  break  to 
be  discerned  unless  carefully  looked  for. 

The  Hotel  do  Ville  gives  a  very  good  picture,  and  so  also 
does  the  University,  which  is  a  modern  building,  with  a  fine 
portico ;  a  copy  from  that  of  tlve  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  offers  much  greater  induce- 
ments to  photographers  to  operate  inside  than  outside  the 
building.  I  do  not  regret  the  trouble  I  took  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  its  external  aspect;  but  if,  as  is  possible,  I  pay 
another  visit  to  Belgium  in  the  ensuing  summer,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  arrangements  for  taking  a  series  of  views 
of  the  interior  and  its  contents.  There  are  numerous  chapels 
in  it  which  would  give  a  licantiful  series  of  stereoscopic 
negatives,  and  a  fine  picture  might  be  made  of  the  high 
altar,  on  which  stands  a  statue  of  St.  Bavon,  and  in  front  of 
which  are  four  high  copper  candlesticks,  which  were  once 
the  property  of  Cliarles  I.  of  England.  They  bear  the 
Kngfish  amis ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  formerly 
in  St.  Paul's  or  Whitehall  chapel,  and,  after  that  monarch 
was  beheaded,  were  sold  and  sent  to  Belgium,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  taken  there  by  some 
of  the  royalists  who  fled  from  England  to  Belgium  at  that 
time. 

Like  Bruges,  the  objects  of  interest  in  Ghent  are  by  no 
"ftnir  confined  to  those  I  have  mentioned.  There  is  scarcely 
a  street  which  does  not  contain  several  houses  of  a  quaint 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  wooden  fronts  of  some  of  them 
are  most  elaborately  carved.  Some  of  the  prettiest  pictures 
1  have  I  took  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  which,  though  far  from  being  so  crowded  as  they  once 
were,  are  by  no  means  so  deserted  as  those  of  Bruges.  Your 
readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ghent,  and 
if  they  are  not  they  will  hear  it  all,  and  more,  when  they 
visit  that  town,  from  the  idle  vagabonds  who  infest  the  rail- 
way station,  and  hang  on  to  you,  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock,  the 
moment  yon  set  foot  in  the  street*.  It  is  in  vain  that*  you 
say  you  do  not  require  their  services ;  they  stick  to  .you 
wherever  yon  go,  and  often  have  the  impudence  to  follow 
you  into  a  shop  if  you  enter  it  to  purchase  anything,  doubtless 
with  the  intention  of  levying  black  mail  on  the  shopkeeper 
afterwards,  on  the  pretence  that  they  have  brought  him  a  cus- 
tomer.   I  have  got  ont  of  a  train  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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left  my  luggage  at  the  station  while  I  went  to  look  through 
the  town,  to  see  if  there  were  any  buildings  in  it  worth 
stopping  to  take ;  I  have  been  set  upon  by  one  of  these 
fellows  the  instant  I  left  the  station,  and  he  has  stuck 
to  me  throughout  the  entire  day.  I  went  Into  a  barber's 
shop  to  perform  my  ablutions,  and  the  fellow  followed 
mo  in  and  entered  into  friendly  conversation  with  the 
scraper  of  chins;  when  I  left,  he  followed  me.  Threats 
of  the  police  were  of  no  avail,  and  tlua  I  was  not  surprised 
at,  for  if  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  policeman  in  London 
when  you  want  one,  it  seemed  to  mo  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  find  one  under  similar  circumstances  in 
Belgium.  I  went  into  an  hotel  to  dine,  and  when,  after  I 
had  been  engaged  an  hour  in  this  interesting  occupation,  I 
looked  out  of  tho  window,  the  first  object  that  met  my 
eyo  was  my  vampire,  seated  on  a  stone  opposite,  and  patiently 
smoking  a  short  pipe.  I  thought  I  would  get  rid  of  him  by 
going  out  by  another  door  than  that  by  which  I  had  entered, 
and  had  got  almost  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  was  congra- 
tulating myself  on  being  at  last  five,  when  a  gruff  voice  close 
to  my  ear  said — "  Zir,  'das  vas  der  house  ver  der  Spanish 

killed  sexteen  mens,  and  ."  I  interrupted  him  to  point  out 

the  uselessness  of  wasting  his  time  npon  me,  and  suggested 
that  a  good  many  English  were  coming  from  Osteno,  and 
that  he  might  lose  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  himself  by 
keeping  near  me.  All  was  in  vain  :  I  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  a  statue.  If  I  stopped  to  look  at  a  house,  he  im- 
mediately began  a  tale  which,  I  firmly  believe,  was,  in  most 
cases,  invented  on  tho  spot.  If  I  went  into  a  church,  of 
course  he  followed  me  in  there,  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
with  the  intention  of  saying  his  prayers,  but  with  the  double 
object  of  keeping  me  in  sight  and  making  a  little  property 
out  of  me ;  which  he  did,  in  this  way : — In  most  of  the 
churches  in  Belgium,  that  contain  paintings  of  any  note, 
these  paintings  are  covered  with  a  screen  of  green  baize: 
and  to  see  them  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  official  charged 
with  the  duty  of  showing  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  paying  him  a  fee  for  his  trouble.  Without 
waiting  for  the  verger,  or  whatever  he  was,  to  come 
to  me,  my  persecutor  started  off  in  search  of  him,  and 
after  the  exhibition  was  over  I  observed  a  transfer  of 
sundry  copper  coins  from  the  band  of  the  verger  to  that 
of  the  extortioner.  In  this  way  he  followed  mc  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
the  cml  of  that  time  had  the  impudence  to  demand  five  francs 
for  his  attendance  on  me.  As  I  have  already  said,  one  or 
two  of  these  vagabonds  may  bo  made  available  to  carry 
your  apparatus,  and  if  your  time  is  limited  he  may  bo  really 
useful  m  taking  you  to  places  of  interest,  with  the  least  loss 
of  time.  I  have  generally  had  plenty  of  time  at  my  disposal, 
and  have  therefore  adopted  a  different  plan,  in  some  cases. 
I  walked  about  the  town  with  a  local  guide  book  for  a  day, 
or  two,  or  three,  according  to  ha  size,  making  a  note  in  my 
memorandum  book  of  the  views  I  proposed  taking,  and  then 
hired  a  cab,  into  which  I  placed  my  apparatus,  and  drove, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  morning,  to  the 
different  places  I  had  marked  out  in  succession.  In  this 
way  I  did  not  lose  a  moment,  and  was  generally  able  to  take 
all  I  wanted,  both  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  in  one  day. 

_________________  Viator. 

jjpbfrfofjntprjic  j^ocictus. 

The  French  rHOTooRArmc  Soctbtt. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Regnault,  in  the  chair,  after  the  routine  business  had  been 
dLqK»ed  of,  M.  0.  Silvy  presented  to  the  society  studies  of 
animals  from  nature ;  Baron  Marguerit,  a  series  of  pictures  of 
different  parte  of  Franco;  M.  Jamin,  some  copies  of  engrav- 
ings  of  large  dimensions  taken  with  a  French  orthoscopic 
object-glass  constructed  in  his  factory;  M.  Delahaye  pre- 
sented to  the  society  in  the  name  of  MM.  Leon  and  Masson  a 
plated  copper  bas-relief,  representing  allegorical  figure*  sup- 
porting the  medallion  of  MM.  Daguerre  and  Niepce. 
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M.  Opsor  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a 
dry  collodion  process  employed  by  him,  the  mode  of  developing 
being  new.  Hi*  description  van  not  considered  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  more  minute  detail*. 
He  abo  gave  the  society  a  description  of  an  improvement  he 
had  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  negative  frames,  and  of 
boxes  intended  for  carrying  sensitised  glasses.  Hi*  plau  is 
said  to  completely  secure  the  interior  of  the  frame  from  the 
introduction  of  light,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
apparatus  from  which  it  is  desired  to  excluao  light. 

M.  Asscr,  of  Amsterdam,  forward**!  to  the  society  some 
photographic  proofs  which  were  obtained  by  a  process  discovered 
by  him,  based  on  the  use  of  printer's  ink.  He  wished  to  bo  ex- 
cused from  giving  the  details  of  his  process  j  ust  yet,  but  ho  wished 
the  society  to  tent  their  permanency  in  any  way  they  pleased. 

M.  de  Brebisson's  paper  on  the  subject  of  pictures  obtained 
by  a  carbon  process  was  next  read.  The  author  presented 
some  proofs. 

Iu  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  MM.  Salmon  and 
Garuier  on  the  analogy  of  their  method  with  that  pursued  by 
M.  de  Brebisson,  M.  Girard  pointed  out  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  did  not  claim  the  credit  of  the  discovery. 

II.  Dclahaye  dwelt  on  an  interesting  peculiarity, 
by  M.  do  Brebisson,  to  the  effect,  that  one  finds  les 
ness  in  bichromate  of  potassa  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
light  for  a  considerable  timo  in  the  form  of  crystals,  than  in 
the  freshly  prepared  bieliroinate. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Lytc  was  next  read,  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  gold  toning  process. 

Dr.  Valtier  presented  sundry  positive  proofs,  some  of  which 
were  silver,  and  others  by  a  process  based  on  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stance known  as  orifrtkylat/i,  the  price  of  which  is  leas  than 
nitrate  of  silver,  Ho  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  of  the  name  of  its  inventor.  The  examination 
of  the  prints  was  deferred  until  the  substance  in  qucstiou  had 
been  duly  presented. 

M.  Girard  protested  against  the  use  of  such  a  barbarous 
term  as  that  of  oxyefkylatf. 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Quinet  was  next  read: — "At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Fcrrier  presented,  in  the  name  of  M.  Hermagis,  a  new  memoir 
ou  the  stereoscope  with  parallel  spheres.  ....  I  see  that 
the  improvement  introduced  by  M.  Hermagis  in  the  stereo- 
scope, consist*  in  the  use  of  lenses  with  parallel  spheres,  placed 
parallclly  towards  the  proofs  contained  iu  cyeshades  live  centi- 
litres high,  allowing  the  eyes  to  be  placed  in  the  axes  of  the 
lumiuous  cones.  Also,  that  the  merit  of  this  improvement  has 
been  disputed  with  him  by  M.  Claudet,  who  says  besides,  that 
for  the  coincidence  of  the  images  to  take  place  the  lenses  must 
be  a  little  inclined.  Judging  from  this,  and  from  my  know- 
ledge  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  optical  part  of  the  stereo- 
scope, I  believe  I  may  say  that  they  are  both  beside  the  truth. 
If  M.  CUudet  inclines  his  lenses,  it  is  to  force  the  visual  ray  to 
pass  through  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  consequently  through 
the  prismatic  part  of  the  lens.  It  is  the  same  with  M.  Her- 
magis, who  is  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  with  which 
he  reproaches  M.  Claudet,  to  liave  cyeshades  Ave  centi- 
metres in  height.    Here  again  it  is  through  the  prismatic  part 

of  the  lens  that  the  images  are  seen  I  havo  hero 

one  of  M.  HermagiVs  stereoscopes,  half  the  object  glasses  of 
which  I  have  masked ;  and  if  the  phenomenon  described  by  him 
exists,  the  relief  could  not  be  seen,  for  the  eye  is  prevented  from 
looking  directly  and  parallclly  at  the  image.  The  middle  of 
the  object  glasses  being  masked  forces  the  two  visual  point*  to 
twuverge  towards  the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  to  afterwards 
join,  by  diverting,  the  two  images,  after  having  traversed  the 
two  prismatic  part*  of  the  lens. 

M.  Moiirnn  remarked  that  M.  HcrmagU's  note  in  no  way 
agreed  with  the  theory  or  the  stereoscope.  The  note  stated 
that  he  had  obtained  the  appearance  of  stereoscopic  relief  with 
two  identical  pictures,  which  was  impossible,  and  ho 
confounded  stereoscopic  relief  with  the  much  leas 
relief  of  monocular  vision.  Every  one  is  aware  that,  when  a 
photograph  is  looked  at  with  a  single  eye,  a  certain  relief  is 
visible,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  proof  is  looked  at  with 
both  eyes.  This  was  the  reason  why  M.  Hermagis  was  obliged 
to  use  high  eveshades  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
and  the  pictures,  and  thus  obtain  a  relief  for  each  of  them  due 
to 


The  President  admitted  the  soundness  of  M.  Moigno's  con- 
clusions ;  he  thought,  however,  that,  besides  the  geometrical 
theory  of  the  stereosooperit  might  be  possible  to  obtain  cfli>ct> 
iiualogouH  to  stereoscopic  eirect_«  by  operutm;;  in  a  different 
manner,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  stereoscopic  effect* 
produced  by  identical  images  placed  on  the  two  sides  in  such  a 
way  a*  to  satisfy  geometrical  rules.  He  considered  M.  Her- 
magis's  reasonings  to  be  not  absolutely  correct  according  to  the 
principles  of  physics,  but  his  experiment*  were  not  the  le* 
worthy  of  mention. 

M.  Humbert  de  Molar d  presented  an  apparatus  constructed 
by  M.  Helandin  with  the  object  of  preserving  nitrated 
for  a  lengthened  period.   This  apparatus  contains  no  p 
tion,  and  consists  simply  of  two  rollers,  around  which  a  1 
linen  is  wound,  and  in  which  the  ]iapers  are  enveloped. 

M.  Pesme  presented,  and  worked,  a  machine  for  cleaniax 
glass  plates,  constructed  by  M.  Richardin.  It  is  capable  of 
cleaning  as  many  as  500  plates  a  day. 

M.  Gerard  presented  a  stereoscope  which  differed  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  in  being  capable  of  receiving  glasses  of  different 
colours  behind  the  glass  slide,  which,  by  means  of  a  double 
frame,  could  be  raised  and  lowered  so  as  to  give  any  tint  to  the 
picture  which  might  be  desired.— Continued  from  tke 
of  the  Frmeh  Photographic  Satiety. 


miscellaneous. 


Caution  on  th b  Emplotm  knt  of  Transparent  Positives 
in  tkb  Maoic  Lantern. — Some  four  years  ago  we  were  stay- 
iug  at  a  friend's  bouse  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
a  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation.  Among  other  thing*  intro- 
duced for  tho  amusement  of  the  children,  was  of  course  a 
series  of  dissolving  views.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  there 
was  a  slight  pause,  and  then  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
screen  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  with  a  most  ghastly  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  evidently  a  victim  of  consumption. 
The  expression  was  so  truthful  and  vivid,  that  we  saw  at  once  it 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  insertion  of  a  transparent 
positive  in  a  camera  through  which  light  was  transmitted. 
There  wa«  scarcely  time  for  us  to  remark  to  my  neighbour  on 
the  exceeding  bad  taste  of  the  person  who  had  done  this,  when 
we  were  startled  by  a  succession  of  dreadful  screams  which  rose 
in  the  darkness.  A  light  was  brought,  and  it  was  found  that  a  . 
young  lady  was  in  strong  convulsions,  which  were  followed  by  an 
illness  from  which  she  did  not  recover  for  mauy  week*.  It 
appeared  that  the  person  represented  on  the  screen  bad  been 
known  by  her,  as  well  as  by  many  others  of  the  company,  in 
his  lifetime ;  and  from  the  impression  made  on  her,  it  seems 
probable  that  she  must  have  been  more  attached  to  him  than 
any  one  besides  herself  was  aware.  It  is  such  a  source  of 
amusement  to  most  people  to  see  ]>ortraite  of  themselves  and 
friends  reproduced  in  this  way,  that  we  have  recommended  it  as 
a  source  of  amusement  for  winter  evenings ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  would  strongly  advise  young  photographers  who  may  adopt  it 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  representation  of  living  individual*. 

Facsimile  "  Hamlet."— A  curious  and  interesting  appli- 
cation of  photography  has  been  receutly  made,  to  the  repro- 
duction in  facsimile  of  the  margin  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  "  Hamlet."  This  facsimile  was  liberally  ordered, 
at  the  expense  of  tho  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  multipli- 
cation of  the  copy  to  the  extent  of  forty  examples,  with  a  view 
to  their  circulation  among  the  great  libraries  of  the  country, 
and  those  of  a  few  favoured  private  individuals.  The  text  was 
transferred  by  photography  to  stone,  and  Mr.  Neiherrlift 
undertook  to  translate  it  from  the  stone  to  paper.  As  a  fac- 
simile each  copy  is  perfect. — Art  Journal. 

PrioTOORAPnic  Identification  or  a  MmDKRHn. —  On 
the  11th  Nov.,  1864,  at  Eetiers,  a  man  named  Ufeuvre,  a 
carpenter,  shot  and  killed  a  woman  whom  he  suspected  o» 
poisoning  his  dog.  He  immediately  afterwards  fled,  and  >™ 
condemned  to  death,  par  coniunact,  on  the  22nd  Mav,  1855 
A  few  day*  since,  a  man  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant  at  Bodes, 
and  as  he  refused  to  give  his  name,  the  aid  of  photography 
was  called  in,  and  a  number  of  portraits  of  him  were  sent  to 
different  police  stations.  One  of  them  happened  to  reach  Bcuera, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  the  portrait  of  the 
had  so  long  evaded  justice. 
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JJjjotograplitf  Jtotts  anb  <§utrus. 

COLOURING  GLASS  POSITIVES  FOB  THE  MAGIC  LAXTEKX. 

Sib, — A  correspondent,  William  Cochran,  of  Glasgow,  in 
last  week's  "  News,"'  asks  for  a  receipt  to  colour  glass 
positives  for  the  magic  lantern. 

To  accomplish  this  properly,  so  as  to  preserve  all  the 
delicacy,  sharpness,  and  detail  of  the  positive,  is  a  valuable 
secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  very  happy  to  bo  able 
to  impart  to  him. 

1.  Place  the  glass  to  be  coloured  before  a  candle  or 
window. 

1.  Mir  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  ammonia  with  transparent 
oil  varnish,  and  with  the  following  transparent  colours, 
using  a  fine  soft  sable  brush  - — 
For  Black  —Use  ivory  black. 

White  — Leave  the  glass  uncolourcd. 

Brown — Use  burnt  sienna ;  or,  mix  lake,  gamboge, 

and  Prussian  blue. 
Orange     „  lake  and  gamboge. 
Purple-     „  lake  and  Prussian  blue. 
Red        „  rose  carmine  or  lake. 
Green      „  Prussian  blue  and  gamboge. 
Blue        „  Prussian  blue. 
Yellow     .,  gamboge. 
8.  Remember  to  procure  powdered  transparent  colours 
and  oil  varnish  from  a  good  colour  maker  or  a  varnish 
manufacturer,  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  purpose 
you  require  them  for.    The  colours  and  varnish  are  to  be 
well  rubbed  down  on  a  marble  slab. 

4.  Fill  up  the  background  with  ivory  black,  and  use  the 
varnish  to  moisten  it  with. 

5.  Do  not  varnish  the  glass  to  be  coloured  first. 

6.  Use  varnish  in  quantity  according  to  the  depth  of 
colour  required,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 

7.  Try  dabs,  with  a  brush,  on  a  piece  of  glass,  to  test  the 
depth,  transparency,  and  quality  of  the*  colours,  before 
commencing. 

8.  If  too  opaque,  add  more  varnish  and  spirits  of  ammo- 
B»ia — two  drops  to  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  varnish.  1 

can  produce  a  clear  reflection  on  any  white  screen  equal  to 
the  finest  stained  ruby  or  cobalt  glass. 

If  any  further  difficulties  arise,  which  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit will  not  be  the  case  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rules  before  laid  down,  yourself,  or  any  other  person,  may 
reckon  on  my  endeavours  to  clear  them  away. 

Harry  Bellini. 

[We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  our  correspondent  will 
forward  some  further  iwrticulars  on  the  other  subject  men- 
tioned in  bis  letter.  It  would  be  also  very  important  if  we 
could  be  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the  results,  or  an 
address,  where  we  could  communicate  with  him  on  the 
subject.— En.] 


TONING  PAPER  POSITIVES  WITH  BICHLORIDE  OK 
PLATINUM. 

Dear  Sir,— Some  three  or  four  yean  ago  I  tried  the  bi- 
chloride of  platinum  for  colouring  pictures  in  the  place  of 
cold,  and  I  thought  that  the  balance  of  advantages  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  I  have  preserved  no  specimens,  and 
caul  only  speak  from  a  general  recollection  that,  besides 
working  dower,  a  larger  quantity  was  required  to  produce 
the  same  effect- — thus  nearly  equalising  the  cost.  On  the 
whole,  I  did  not  find  any  sufficient  advantage  to  induce  me 
to  continue  its  use. 

The  best  practical  method  of  colouring  albumenised 
prints  then  known,  was  by  adding  the  gold  or  platinum  to 
the  hypo,  bath,  and  this  was  the  only  form  in  which  I  tried 
it.  Perhaps,  in  the  better  colouring  baths  since  introduced, 
it*  effect  might  be  somewhat  different.  The  resulting  colour 
was  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  gold ;  and,  as  the 


permanence  is  probably  equal,  the  only  question  was  one  of 
economy. 

I  also  tried,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
the  perchloride  of  iron.  This  also  produced  a  good  colour 
(probably  duo  chiefly  to  sulphur) ;  for  this  reasou  I  never 
used  it  iu  practice.  One  would  think,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
pictures  now  sold  —  particularly  stereoscopic  —  must  be 
coloured  in  some  such  way,  otherwise  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  fade  with  such 
rapidity.  I  have,  myself,  in  time  past,  employed  very  bad 
processes,  such  as  I  should  not  now  tlnnk  of  using ;  and 
although  the  lights  of  some  of  my  older  pictures  have  turned 
very  yellow,  scarcely  one  of  them,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  has 
faded,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  have  always  been 
particularly  careful  about  the  washing,  and  perhaps  it  is  to 
this  that  my  good  fortune  is  owing.  Nothing  can  be  more 
slovenly  than  the  way  in  which  I  have  seen  it  done,  and 
that  too  by  operators  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  It 
is  unfortunato-for  honest  printers  that,  in  general,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  photograph  affords  no  clue  to  the  process  by 
which  it  was  taken  and  coloured,  nor  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  washing. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  ordinary  positive  print,  toned 
with  gold  by  any  of  the  recent  processes,  and  carefully 
washed,  may  be  considered  quite  permanent.  I  do  not 
despair,  however,  of  some  cheaper  and  quicker  way  being 
discovered.  The  ink  process  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  : 
but  any  one  who  will  look  over  a  bundle  of  old  letters,  will 
see  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  picture  in  gal  late  of 
iron  is  more  permanent  than  an  ordinary  silver  print. 

W.  R.  Sedgeield. 


GLASS  DISHES. 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  since  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert 
a  letter  on  "Photographic  Desiderata,"  which  appears  to 
have  induced  Beveral  gentlemen  to  communicate  to  your 
columns  various  modes  of  making  and  cementing  glass 
dishes.  Admitting  these  built  dishes,  as  they  arc  technically 
called,  remain  perfectly  sound  and  water-tight  for  many 
months  or  years,  they  all  still  possess  the  following  serious 
defects,  viz.,  that  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sides  and 
bottom,  almost  microscopic  though  it  be,  is  rough ;  and.  as 
long  as  the  dish  is  only  used  for  silver  solutions,  no  harm 
ensues ;  but  if  used  alternately  for  exciting  and  developing 
waxed  paper,  for  instance,  decomposition  and  turbidity  of 
the  respective  solutions  speedily  inform  the  manipulator  that 
his  dish  was  not  chemically  clean  before  using.  The  manner 
in  which  the  sides  of  most  built  dishes  are  attached  or 
cemented  to  the  bottom,  is  most  objectionable,  viz.,  at  an 
acute,  or  right  angle,  the  dirt  which  lodges  at  the  apex  of 
the  angle,  represented  by  the  rouqh  line  of  cement,  being 
removed  with  great  difficulty,  and  a  small  quantity  of  old 
gallo-nitrate  too  frequently  remains.  IS  good  moulded 
glass  disht*  could  be  procured,  whose  sides  sprang  from  the 
bottom  in  a  curve,  and  possessing  no  corners  or  angularities ; 
and  if  measures  and  developing  glasses  had  the  "punty 
marks  "  properly  ground  off  and  polished,  the  "  washing-up 
days "  of  photographers  would  be  bagatelles,  and  not  the 
fatigues  and  boras  they  are  at  present. 

George  Eddoweh. 


THE  C0LL0DIO-ALBUMEN  PROCEAS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  An  Ama- 
teur," the  collodion  should  be  iodised  and  sensitised  in  the 
collodio- albumen  process,  otherwise  it  is  very  much  slower 
in  the  camera,  and  also  in  development ;  many  persons  have 
tried  all  possible  variations  in  order  to  simplify  this  process, 
but  I  think  in  all  instances  the  results  have  been  inferior. 
The  modification  your  correspondent  mentions,  of  washing 
off  the  albumen,  has  been  tried  here  some  time  ago ;  the 
objection  to  it  is,  that  in  large  plates  it  is  impossible  to  wash 
off  the  albumen  evenly ;  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by 
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the  prepared  albumen  with  water,  ami  bo  leaving 
of  albumen  on  the  plate,  but  I  think  in 
the  old  proportion  of  albumen  to  water  gives  more 

J.  SlDKnOTHAM. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Ammonivm.— Churl:  Many 
methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended  for  the 
preparation  of  this  salt,  but  the  best  in  our  opinion  is  the  fol- 
lowing :— prepare  iodide  of  iron  first  by  heating  toother  5  parts 
of  iodine  and  25  parts  of  water,  into  which  are  trradually  added 
2-5  parts  of  iron  filings ;  when  the  iodine  has  all  disappeared, 
filter  and  add  carbonate  of  ammonia  nutil  a  precipitate  no  longer 
falls ;  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  filter  and  wash  once  or  twice ; 
collect  all  the  clear  filtrate*  together  into  a  dish,  and  evaporate 
by  a  gentle  heat  till  the  salt  crystallises  out.  It  must  be  kept 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  in  jicrfeet  darkness. 

Cotton-wool  Brush  fob  thb  CalotYbTK  Process  — 
Taper.  We  believe  these  brushes  were  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  at  all  events  they  bear  his  name,  being  known  familiarly 
as  Buckle's  brushes.  They  arc  made  by  taking  a  glass  tube, 
from  two  to  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
forcing  a  tuft  of  perfectly  clean  cotton  wool  into  the  end,  so  that 
sufficient  remains  projecting  to  be  used  as  a  brush.  The  tuft 
should  fit  sufficiently  tight  in  the  tulx*  fur  there  lobe  no  danger 
of  its  coming  out  in  me.  We  have  found  a  good  plan  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  this  happening  is,  to  tie  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
round  the  middle  of  the  cotton-wool,  and  with  that  draw  the 
tuft  into  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Glaze  fob  Coloured  Stereograms. — A  8ubteriber.  The 
plan  adopted  bv  several  of  the  most  popular  artists  is,  to  have 
the  slides  rolled  between  steel  cylinders  after  they  are  coloured. 
This  gives  them  a  gloss  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  colours. 

Substitute  for  Ground  Glass.—  S.  S.  B.  A  correspon- 
dent has  informed  us  that  the  most  simple  substitute  for  ground 
glass  is  thin  starch  paste  poured  over  plain  glass,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  drain  and  dry  *|>ontaneoua!y. 

Preparation  of  Proto-N  itratk  OF  ItON. — Potitirr 
Photognm. — Dilute  9  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  30 
parts  of  water,  and  when  oold,  add  to  this,  in  a  flask,  8  parts  of 
pure  iron  wire.  Place  in  oold  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand  all 
night,  agitating  now  and  then.  When  required  for  use,  add 
one-third  or  a  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  even-  ounce  of 
solution.  This  will  keep  for  many  months  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle,  and  will  lie  found  an  excellent  developer  for  positives. 
Another  very  good  formula  is  the  following :— Dissolve  1,600 
grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  46  ounces  of  cold  water,  and 
2,000  grains  of  crystallised  sul]4iate  of  iron  in  15  ounces  of  cold 

i  with  ode  part 

■Ear  St 


water.  Mix  three  parts  of  the  former  solution  with  oi 
of  the  latter,  filter  or  decant  from  the  sulphate  of  barv 
add  half  a  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  every  ounce 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

g  IT*  Some  complaint*  having  been  made  by  oar  subscriber*  **  to  the  noSJ- 
rcceipt  of  the  "  PnoToaaarBic  Nairn, "  the  publisher*  beg  respectfully  to 
notify  Utat  •very  car*  la  taken  on  their  part  to  inaure  punctual  and  corns* 
dtanaSciL  An  com  plain  la  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  I'oit  Office 
authorities. 

W  i  moat  beg  oar  eorrestiondcata  not  to  *cn<l  glaaa  plate*  through  the  poet, 
except  they  art  securely  protected  again**  breakage. 

Haxar  UtLU.vi  Will  our  correspondent  oblige  at  with  an  address  where  we 

rould  communicate  with  him.    We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  the 
particular*  and  paper*  referred  to. 
F.  H.,  Newcasile-on-Tyne,— Wc  are  engaged  in  organising  a  plan,  by  which 
can  be  very  satisfactorily  accomplished.    In  the  rnean- 
*ugge«t  the  advisability  of  your  Inserting  a  short 
advertisement  in  our  page*. 
A  llaan  Wokkiso  axu  Pbacth  jl  A  math  it. — Received  with  thank*, 
ft.  8.  H. — The  beat  plan  for  you  to  adopt  to  obtain  nitrate  of  diver  from  the 
r  ami  solution  which  yoa  have  at  present,  will  be  to  add  excess  of 
I  of  soda,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  mix  with  four  lime*  it*  weight 
of  dry'  carnoiiat*  of  soda.    Then  fuse  in  a  crucible  a*  recommended  In  our 
last  number,  and  you  will  obtain  a  button  of  metallic  ailvcr.  Y<>ur 
suggestion  I*  a  very  good  one,  and  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  carry  it  out ; 
we  hope  to  be  aide  to  commence  In  our  next  number. 
Q.  I-  O  -  If  you  will  forward  to  u*  a  specimen  of  the  crystal  you  obtained, 
we  •ball  be  able  to  tell  you  what  It  la.    We  should  also  like  to  aee  the  kind 
of  effect  yoa  say  It  loudness  on  giaat  positive* 
B.  W  1.  Ye*,    a  and  J.  We  regret  we  cannot  aoawcr 

Unxi  - 1  Collodion  uf  a  dark  colour  1*  generally  less  (entitlre  than  when 
it  is  paler.  The  colour  la  due  to  iodine :  which  can  be  removed  by  adding  a 
few  grains  of  metallic  cadmium.    2.  What  developing  eolation  do  yon  refer 


to?  a.  If  kept  In  a  «W/  corked  or  stoppered  bottle,  spirit*  of  wine  will  retain 
its  strength  for  any  length  of  time.  4.  Amber  varnish  will  do  for  both 
positive*  and  negative*.  '•.  There  mu*t  have  been  some  Impurity  in  the 
gutta  percba  vessel  In  which  yoa  placed  your  bath ;  probably  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  or  developing  aolution.  &  Soak  it  for  some  hour*  in  a  strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  poUashiro.  and  then  rinae  In  dilate  nitric  acid.  1. 
Your  grutind-gla««  1*  loo  coarse.  Procure  eotne 
foriissliig,  nmler  the  name  of  grey  glass. 

K.  X.—  1.  Of  course  the  upjxir  tab  muat  Iw  pushed  sideways;  no  a*  to* 
the  tap  to  Iw  over  the  lower  one.   2.  Yes.   X  At  any  chemist  a. 

T.  YY*.  How  akh. — We  have  it  letter  for  thl«  gentleman ;  where  shall  it  be  a 

K  W.  T. — Wc  cannot  give  you  a  fuller  account  of  the  formate,  Ac,  I 
hi  lite  negative  collodion  process,  than  will  be  found  1*  onr  ' "" 
We  arc  much  uMigc d  for  lite  information  contained  In  ] 

A.  If.  T.-  Use  a  100-grsta  solatlon  of  nit i ate  of  i 
by;  and  keep  longer  In  the  gold  hath. 

J.  QaSKSiiAijsB.  — The  cotton  yoa  enclosed  is  the  right  kind  to  be  used  la 
making  pvroxyllnc. 

YV.  H.  W.— Your  letter  hns  Uh  ii  forwarded  to  Mr.  Woodward. 

J.  M.-\Ve  hare  forwarded  to  your  address  a  note;  which  will  giro  you  the 
desired  information. 

R.  M.  8  1  and  2.  YY'c  can  only  answer  by  referring  yoa  to  oar  hack  numbers. 

1.  The  formula  you  a*k  about  Is  given  at  p.  12.  4.  We  cannot  at  present 
answer.  ii.  The  diameters  are  somewhere  about  I  J,  2{,  and  aj-inchea  j  bat 
they  vary  with  different  maker*. 

Pbotogbak  —  YVe  will  Inquire;  and  answer  our  correspondent  in  oar  ucni 
number. 

Tbeta.— It  requires  a  lwighl  summer's  sun  to  carry  out  the  experiment*  which 
we  contemplate  performing  with  the  new  metal  janonlum.  YVe  do  not  know 
where  the  error  lien  In  yoar  toning  process.  Will  not  the  gold  solution 
darken  it  if  kept  In  longer  t  The  ?symi  Editorial  article  addressed  to  that 
unfortunate  young  photographer  is  all  nonsense.  Acetic  acid  in  the  bath  it 
a  great  Improvement ;  and  help*  very  materially  to  k>«p  the  i 
You  cannot  do  better  than  persevere  in  the  ' 

W.  R  R.-YVe  do  i 
"  paper-glass  "  na 
required  shortly. 

As  sit—  Flue  thin  paper.  »u.  Ii  as  is  i 
answer  best.    Black  japan  ran  be  oblaiiied  of  a 
builder.    We  are  happy  to  think  we  have  earned  such  golden  opinion*  from 
you. 


tcr  than  persevere  la  the  tsnaaUe  given  at  p.  M. 

,ot  think  y  ou  wiU  meet  with  as  much  success  with  the 

with  gelatine  paper.    We  will  give  the  other  information 


I'tiARo  —  YVe  are  not  aware  that  reticulation  of  the  film  is  owing  to  the  silver 
bath  not  being  strong  enough.  Water  in  the  collodion  I*  the  moat  usual  cause*. 

A  St -rraaaa.— The  poisonous  properties  of  commercial  cyaulde  of  potsninm 
tar  not  by  any  mean*  dangerous  if  ordinary  care  Iw  taken. 

0.  C.  -  A  good  landscape  len*  will  not  cause  building*  to  appear  to  Bel 
forwards  If  you  take  care  to  keep  the  camera  perfectly  horisoatal.  If  yoa 
send  an  address,  wc  will  mmmuuiaate  with  you  on  the  other  matter*. 

(*.  C  1>. —  1.  Plain  pa|«cr  only  should  be  floated  on  the  albumen  solution.  2. 
About  half  an  hour.  S.  The  pictures  you  allude  lo  were  taken  by  emploving 
a  perfectly  black  uackgroand  behind  the  sitter,  and  then  backing  up  with 
chocolate-coloured  paper. 

BnoMMKLi. — 1.  Good  portrait*  cannot  be  taken  In  a  room  lighted 
one  window  in  the  way  you  name.    A  eky-llghi  will  be  s  t»ett< 


than  another  window,    2.  The  time  of  exposure  will  depend  so  ■ 
the  quality  of  the  len*  and  collodion,  that  nolldng  but  experience  will  enable 
you  lo  jnd;.-e:  von  can,  however,  try  five  tnlnnte*  to  commence  with. 

Us  K'-kvk.— A  little  more  or  less  than  the  spaciaed  quantity  of  protosurphate, 
of  iron  in  the  developing  solution  will  not  be  of  any  material  eon*e»ju  ~ 
in  the  result-   Nitrate  of  Iron  Is  used  by  come  photographer* ;  we  have  | 
the  method  of  preparing  It.   Glacial  acetic  acid  Is  to 
energetic  action  of  the  developer.    More  i*  required  In 
winter.  Your  other  queries  we  cannot  at  present  answer, 

R.  Wiiao*.— A  wooden  frame  can  racily  be  contrived,  against  I 
plate*  can  rest  against  the  wall  to  dry.  When  dry.  they  ahonld  be  stored 
away  In  tin  boxes.  YVe  hope  to  be  able  to  giro  Information  uu  the  other 
point  by  our  next  number. 

I ' Ursulas  Jouv. — Yoa  had  better  procure  a  half-plate  portrait  lens  and  a 

ssils|s*)t'  8t*.'rWr*'X*,J^H  Iftm. 

T.  BoiJ-raa.-  YY'c  hope  to  l>c  able  to  give  yoa  th«  desired  Information  In  ma- 
in xt  number. 

J.  A.— 1.  Except  in  very  open  and  well  ventilated  places,  sll  stoves  In  which 
gas  I*  used  for  heating  |>urposr*  shou'd  be  (upplled  with  a  Hue  to  carry 
away  the  noxious  products  of  eomhustion.    2.  The  eollodlo-alliuintn  pro- 
cess, in  oar  opinion.  Is  superior  to  FothergUTa, 
G.  8.— 'The  print*  look  a*  if  the  sensitive  paper  had  been  kept  too  long  before 

twlng  u*e<L  They  have  not  remained  long  enough  In  tbs  gold  bath. 
R.  T.  11.  1  Protosulphale  of  Iron.  2.  Not  so  good  a*  some  we  have  published. 
J.  Soak  It  for  nnc  clay*  in  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potsssiutu ;  and 
then,  after  rinsing,  for  a  few  hours  in  dilute  ultric  acid.  *.  A,  S,  Very  Utile 
Is  known  about  the  peculiar  properties  and  requirement*  of  acid  or  alkaline 
collodion*;  we  arc,  however.  Inclined 


affirmative.  7.  Consult  previous 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  pare 

A  Nortcr-— 1.  In  an  eariv  number. 

AoATi.— Well  washed  In  cold  water. 


«.  YVash  it  well  with 
the  sflverarul  bepur*  ee 
of  the  lent 


S.  In 

L 

Tlie  InforinaUon  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  such  at 

we  are  unable  lo  give,  or  It  lias  appeared  lo  recent  numbers  of  the 
"PnoTuoasTttir  H«w*:" — January.  —  W.  A.  U— G.  M. — Letter  rVrx  — 

J  a  — Taper  An  1-oug*.-  -Apianailc.  -  A  Suhacriher  from  the  lira*,— 

Paper  —  W.  YV  w  — ft.  E.  A— (j. 

IJ.-X.-M.  D.-A.  E.-M-  C.-A 


Illolting  Paper.-W.  YV  w  — ft.  E. 
Ik  Tvra:— mV  P. -H.  V.-ll.  C- 


W.-Au 


T.-T.  H. 


*.*  All  editorial  comnumlcations  sliouUI  be  adilrvwaed  to  Mr  Caoott*.  i 
of  Messrs  (  aaw-11.  Pet  tcr,  arid  lialpi  i,  La  I  telle  Sauvage  Yard.    Private  M 

for  the  Editor,  h*  addressed  to  the  office,  *b«uld  be  marked  '■private." 
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PAPER   rer*m  COLLODION. 

BY  M.  VERNIER,  JrX. 

BOMI  the  discovery  of  collodion,  the  paper  proceae*  hare 
gun.  ix.it  of  practice,  ami  that  Car  good  reasons, 
t'ollodicn  acts  more  quickly,  and  gives  clearer  pictures: 
nevertheless,  if  two  punitive  proofs  be  taken  of  the  same 
Luidscape,  the  one  obtained  by  means  of  collodion,  the  other 
ou  negative  paper,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  one  taken 
oa  paper  ia  richer,  softer,  more  aerial,  and  deeper,  in  short, 
more  artistic  than  the  other.  This  difference  of  results 
induce)  me  to  niaks  fre-di  trial*  with  paper,  with  the  object 
"f  obtaining  the  sharpness  and  rapidity  of  collodion. 

The  method  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  will,  I  hope,  have  the  result  of  restoring  the 
negative  paper  to  the  position  it  originally  held  among 
I 'holographic  process*  ?>  As  the  basis  of  my  experiment*,  I 
selected  gelatine  as  used  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  photogra- 
phers, M.  Baldus;  this  substance  does  not  alter  the  silver 
oath,  but  allows  it  to  retain  all  its  limpidity.  Following  Ida 
method,  1  obtained  more  sharpness  by  sizing  the  paper  before 
iodising,  and  greater  rapidity  by  immersing  it  in  an  etbereo- 
aicohohc  iodide  bath  before  submitting  it  to  the  silver  bath  ; 
beside  these  two  operations,  which  are  over  and  above  M. 
Baldus's  process,  I  develop  the  picture  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
which,  as  is  generally  known,  is  the  quickest  developer. 
The  method  I  employ  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :— 
I  choose  a  paper,  the  substance  of  which  is  very  equal, 
and  mark  oue  of  its  sides  with  a  pencil ;  I  then  float  it  for 
a  minute  or  two  on  the  following  substance — rain  water, 
1000  parts,  gelatine,  15  parts;  after  which,  I  take  it  out, 
and  dry  it  by  suspension.  I  prepare  a  considerable  number 
of  sheets  in  this  way ;  and  when  they  are  dry,  1  collect 
them,  and  put  them  in  a  blotting  book,  which  1  then  put 
under  the  press  until  the  following  day. 

Iodising. — If  the  gelatinous  substance,  which  served  for 
the  sizing  of  the  papers,  is  still  sufficiently  attenuated,  I  add 
to  every  hundred  parts  of  liquid — iodide  of  potassium, 
•1  parts,  bromide  of  potassium,  00  parts;  I  dissolve  1 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a 
cloth,  and  then  pour  it  into  a  dish,  which  is  kept  warm  by 
l>eiiig  placed  over  a  stove.  I  then  treat  my  papers  with  this 
aolution  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
taking  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  form  beneath  them,  and 
I  also  place  them  on  the  solution  with  the  marked  side 
downwards ;  after  drying,  put  them  away  in  a  box  in  a 
dry  place.  This  double  preparation  gives  great  clearness 
and  delicacy  to  the  proofs ;  readers  the  paper  unalterable ; 
preserves  its  whiteness ;  and  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming 
spotted — the  reason  of  which  is  easily  understood,  the 
iodino  not  being  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  paper, 
which  often  contains  various  kinds  of  substances  capable  of 
neutralising  it  in  places,  and  producing,  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  picture,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  little  spots, 
which  disfigure  the  picture  in  an  irreparable  manner.  The 
preliminary  sizing  is  therefore  of  incontestable  ulilitv. 

Sensitising  and  txposure. — To  use  this  paper,  I  take  it  by 
an  angle,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  hook  coated  with  gum- 
lac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath,  composed 
aa  follows Ether,  2ft  t  part ;  ordinary  rectified  alcohol, 
75  parts ;  iodide  of  potassium,  0.5  parts ;  the  paper 
imbibes  it  instantaneously.  If  I  want  it  for  dry  purposes,  1 
remove  it,  and  suspend  it  until  dry  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  I 
lay  it  at 


collodion  negatives;  nftera  contact  of  Two  or  three  minutes, 
according  to  the  temperature,  I  remove  it,  and  place  it  imme- 
diate'y  in  the  negative  frame  for  exposure.  The  time  of 
exposure  is  very  nearly  the  name  as  for  collodion  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  must  observe,  that  a  silver  bath,  strengthened  with 
acetic  acid,  renders  the  pa|>er  more  sensitive.  In  all  other 
processes  this  acid  retards  the  luminous  impression,  while  the 
very  contrary  results  in  thta  case  :  the  acid  opens  the  port* 
of  the  gelatine,  swells  it,  and,  consequently,  renders  it  more 
permeable  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  light. 

Development  of  the  picture. — When  the  exposure  lias  been 
sufficiently  long.  I  plunge  the  paper  in  water  mixed 
with  alcohol ;  I  then  extend  it  on  the  solution  of  sulphate 


of  iron,  as  used  for  developing  collodion.  The  image 
speedily  appears  in  all  its  details:  if  it  is  wanting  in 
vigour  from  insufficient  exposure,  I  allow  the  paper  to  drip ; 
spread  it  on  a  glass  plate,  and  pour  ou  it,  commencing 
at  one  of  the  angles,  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver, 
and  then  pas3  it  a  second  time  on  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  simple  method  of  strengthening  it,  suffices  to  give  the 
negative  all  the  intensity  desired. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  when  one  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
iodised  papers,  the  manipulations  are  very  simple,  requiring 
but  little  time,  and  no  complication  of  new  baths ;  but  the 
especial  advantage  that  this  bath  presents  is,  the  facility  with 
which  one  obtains  very  good  proofs  by  the  dry  method.  To 
return  to  what  I  said  above  relative  to  the  paper,  which  I 
dried  by  suspension  ou  taking  it  from  the  etbereo-alcoholic 
iodide  bath.  This  desiccation  of  the  paper  is  not  absolutely 
essential  for  the  dry  process.  I  point  it  out,  because  I  find 
it  gives  greater  facility  in  working.  I  generally  prc]>are 
eight  or  ten  sheets;  when  I  am  doing  the  last,  the  first,  well 
drained,  is  ready  for  placing  on  the  silver  bath.  After  the 
two  washings,  which  must  follow  the  sensitising  of  the 
papers,  tho  other  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  wet 


I  one  day  exposed  two  papers  in  succession,  on  each  of 
which  I  took  the  same  picture,  one  1  treated  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  the  other  with  gallic  acid ;  the  former  developed 
rapidly,  and  gave  me,  as  usual,  a  good  negative;  the  latter, 
submitted  to  the  reducing  bath  of  gallic  acid,  after  half  an 
hour's  immersion  gave  no  sign  of  a  picture.  Being  convinced 
that  the  paper  liad  been  acted  upon,  the  expuiure  having 
been  the  same  as  in  the  other  case,  I  strengthened  the  bath 
with  some  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  waited  an  hour  to 
sec  the  result,  but  still  no  picture.  Finally,  vexed  at  finding 
it  would  not  come  out,  1  took  a  bottle  containing  an  old 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  which  I  had  used  formerly  in  different 
experiments ;  it  contained  ether,  alcohol,  iodides,  acids,  and 
a  little  sulphate  of  iron.  I  decanted  the  clear  part  of  the 
liquid,  ana  poured  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  the  gallic 
acid  solution.  I  then  went  on  with  some  other  work,  and 
left  the  proof  to  itself.  An  hour  afterwards,  on  going  into 
my  laboratory,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  picture  per- 
fectly developed  ;  but  what  astouished  me  most  was  the  fact, 
that  the  reducing  bath  had  undergone  no  alteration.  What 
was  the  substance  in  the  old  hath  which  preserved  the  gallic 
acid  in  good  condition  ? 

There  is  another  question  to  which  I  will  attempt  to  give 
an  answer: — Why  is  collodion  more  rapid  than  all  other 
films  used  in  photography?  Does  this  rapidity  arise  from 
the  pyroxyline employed  in  its  composition,  or  is  it  due  simply 
to  the  two  substances  in  which  it  is  dissolved  ? 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  I  believe  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  ether  and  the 
alcohol  combined.  In  fact,  I  hare  just  shown  that  these 
liquids,  by  imbuing  the  paper  instantaneously,  facilitate  the 
combination  of  photogenic  products,  and,  consequently, 
a  more  free  access  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  light. 


THE  MOLECULAR  ACTION  OF  CRYSTALLINE 
PARTICLES." 

BY  DR.  A.  WELLER. 

Tne  fixation  of  the  mercurial  vapours  in  the  daguerreotype 
process  which  has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  for  which  so 
many  theories  have  been  advanced,  is  but  another  example  of 
the  force  which  causes  the  deposition  of  solid  and  gaseous 
particles  from  a  liquid,  and  which  produces  so  many  other 
effects.  In  this  case  the  chemical  rays  of  light  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  meclianical  action  and  caloric  in  causing  a  certain 
molecular  disturbance.  By  the  discoveries  of  Moser  it  is 
shown  that  these  rays  possess  the  power  of  acting  upon 
almost  any  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  capable 
of  fixing  the  particles  of  various  vapours.  Thus  simple 
minerals,  glnsB,  &c,  may  be  made  to  fix  the  mercurial 
vapour.  It  appears,  however,  that  silver,  gold,  copper,  &c., 
which  form  amalgams,  or,  in  other  words,  are  capable  of 
being  wetted  by  mercury,  possess  this  property  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  bodies  which  are  capable  of  being 
wetted  by  it,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  that  glass 
has  the  greatest  power  to  fix  the  vapour  of  water.  Admit- 
ting the  truth  of  this  theory  of  the  daguerreotype  process, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same  agent  may 
not  likewise  cause  the  fixation  of  particles  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion or  of  vapour,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  simple  mecha- 
nical action.  After  several  unsatisfactory  attempts  I  fiually 
succeeded  in  clearly  proving  this  fact.  The  solution  which 
shows  the  influence  of  light  the  most  evidently  is  that  of  the 
neutral  chloride  of  gold.  A  few  grains  of  this  salt  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  deposit 
miuute  crystals  of  a  metallic  appearance  on  that  side  of  the 
glass  nearest  the  light.  The  action  of  light  in  causing  the 
deposition  of  gaseous  vapours  may  bo  shown  by  placing  some 
iodine  in  a  bottle  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  After  being 
exposed  in  the  sunshine  for  several  hours  minute  black 
crystals  will  appear  on  the  side  nearest  the  light,  which  will 
chaugo  their  position  according  to  the  side  of  the  glass 
exposed.  Another  substance  which  shows  the  action  still 
better  is  camphor ;  a  piece  of  which,  merely  covered  with  a 
glass  shade,  will  give  rise  to  a  crystalline  deposit  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  exjHjsure  to  light,  which  presents  the 
same  phenomena  as  those  of  iodine.  By  a  prolonged  exposure 
these  crystals  become  very  abundant,  and  very  beautiful.  I 
have  applied  this  property  to  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  chemical  rays  of  light.  As  the 
details  would  be  foreign  to  our  pre*; nt  subject,  I  will  defer 
them  to  another  occasion,  and  confiue  myself  now  to  prove 
that  these  phenomena  are  independent  of  the  deposits 
caused  by  radiation. 

Ut.  The  crystals  are  formed  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
action  of  direct  or  diffused  light. 

2nd.  They  are  not  form.  d  during  the  night,  when  the 
radiation  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  deposition  of 
water. 

3rd.  Green  gloss,  which  retards  photographic  action,  Uke- 
wise  impedes  this  deposit. 

In  an  experiment  which  is  now  going  on,  a  bottle  of  pale 
green  common  glass  is  exposed  to  the  north,  while  auother 
of  white  glass  is  placed  in  a  southern  aspect.  The  first 
became  covered  with  minute  crystals,  in  size  averaging  about 
a  millimetre,  which  have  remained  stationary  about  a  week  : 
the  second  is  covered  with  arborescent  ramifications,  which 
are  daily  increasing.  Several  familiar,  but  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomena,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  these  moleeular  actions.    The  formation  of  hail  I 
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consider  to  be  an  instance  of  an  action  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  causes  the  deposition  of  the  solids  of  gaseous  and 
liquid  particles.   If  we  admit  the  influence  of  this  force  on 
the  globular  vapours  of  water,  it  is  not  at  »U  improbable 
that  certain  conditions  may  arise  in  nature  when  these 
vajxtnrs  may  be  much  more  liable  to  this  influence  than  we 
find  them  iu  our  imperfect  experiments.  We  have  w>en  that 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  water  in  a  pure  state  may 
be  brought  by  the  abstraction  of  caloric  to  such  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  that  the  slightest  perturbating  cause 
will  immediately  reduce  it  to  a  solid  form.   If  we  admit 
that  the  globules  which  form  the  clouds  are  capable  of  being 
placed  in  a  similar  condition,  we  have  sufficient  data  t<> 
explain  all  tho  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  production  of 
hail .    Any  nucleus  formed  within  a  cloud  of  this  state  would 
create  around  it  a  deposition  of  all  the  neighbouring 
particles,  and  the  size  or  the  hail-stoneB  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  cloud  they  had  to  traverse.    In  the 
storm  of  Orden burgh,  in  1825,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Everanan, 
pyrites  were  found  in  the  centre,  and  had  acted  like  a  nucleox 
round  which  the  crystallisation  had  taken  place.    Where  the 
centre  is  not  formed  by  a  foreign  body  of  this  sort,  it  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  fhat  it  consisted  of  an  opaque 
nucleus  of  a  spongy  nature,  like  congealed  snow,  which  msy 
be  easily  accounted  for.     The  succession  of  concentric 
layers  would  be  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  particles 
through  strata  of  liquid  globules  not  all  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  the  radiated  structure  indicates  a  gradual  increase 
of  crystalline  action  proceeding  from  the  centre.   The  tem- 
perature of  the  hail-stones,  which  has  generally  been  found 
below  the  freezing  point,  is  a  further  corroboration  of  this 
view.    The  formation  of  butter  is  likewise,  in  all  probability, 
another  instance  of  molecular  action  of  the  same  nature.  It 
is  well  known  that  after  the  cream  has  been  agitated  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  the  globules  suddenly  coalesce,  and  by 
their  union  butter  is  produced.    The  sudden  appearance  of 
this  product  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  takes  place  at 
different  temperatures,  although  more  quickly  at  some  than 
others,  and  not  gradually,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
which  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  owing  to  any  caloric 
developed  by  friction.    The  most  minute  observations  have 
been  unable  to  show  any  material  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fatty  globules  at  the  moment  before  the  butter  if 
formed.    Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being  caused 
by  Borne  molecular  action,  engendered  in  the  globules  by 
the  continued  agitation  they  have  undergone.    Some  of  the 
most  permanent  gases  likewise  exhibit  phenomena  closely 
allied  to  the  above,  by  their  action  on  platinum  and  other 
metals.    According  to  Duloug  and  Thenard,  platinum  foil 
newly  beaten  has  the  property  of  acting  at  the  common 
temperature  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  it  entirely  loses  that 
power,  which  may,  however,  be  restored  to  it  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  before  by  heating  it  in  a  covered  crucible.   If  it 
be  kept  in  a  covered  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will 
retain  the  power  without  decrease  for  four-and-tweaty  hours. 
Platinum  filings,  made  with  an  ordinary  sized  file,  have  the 
same  property  immediately  after  their  formation,  which 
they  retain  for  .above  an  hour.    It  has  also  been  observed 
that  a  hollow  ball  of  platinum  has  the  power  of  condensing 
and  absorbing  different  gases,  which  arc  generally  disen- 
gaged at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  (Pouillet, 
Element  <1e  Physique,  §  131).    The  action  of  the  gases  on 
platinum  in  all  the  above  cases  greatly  resembles  that  of 
carbonic  acid  on  glass,  except  that  not  merely  simple  lux*, 
but  the  wholo  surface  of  tho  metal  exerts  its  influence,  and 
that  the  gases  themselves  are  invisible. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

Ik  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society  in  vol.  i.  p.  250,  we  stated  that  an  apparatus  for 
the  preservation  of  sensitised  paper  had  been  designed  by 
MM.  Da vanne  and  Girard,  and  manufactured  by  M.  Mari*-'" : 
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we  at  the  same  time  mentioned  that  M.  Frank  de  Villecholles 
had  asked  a  question  relative  to  a  similar  box  invented  by 
M.  Cognacq.  The  latter  gentleman  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  a  foreign  contemporary,  on  the  subject : — 
I  rrad  iu  the  bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic  Society 
that  M.  Marion  had  presented  an  apparatus  for  preserving 
positive  papers.  1  have  likewise  read  the  article  of  MM. 
Davanne  and  Girard,  in  which  I  observe  that  they  advise 
the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  proper  substance  for 
preserving  nitrated  paper. 

"Without  disparagement  to  MM.  Marion,  Davannc,  and 
Girard,  it  was  I  who  first  discovered  the  properties  of 
chloride  of  calcium  as  a  preservative  substance.  In  the 
aunith  of  May  last  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  a 
letter "  (the  letter  was  not  received),  "  in  which  I  informed 
yon  that  1  had  discovered  a  means  of  preserving  nitrated 
paper;  it  is  true  that  at  that  time  I  aid  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  indicate  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  ascertain  now,  that  the  various  apparatus  sold 
to  MM.  Aguado,  Co  Hard,  De  Vuillefroy,  Gabriel  de  Kumine 
(Rumine?),  and  others,  do  not  contain  anything  beside 
<'hkiride  of  calcium. 

"I  hope  you  will  receive  this  protest,  which  will  be  the 
last.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  proved,  in  a  decisive 
manner,  that  the  priority  of  this  discovery  cannot  be 
contested  with  me. — A  greet,  Ac,  H.  Cogwacq." 

[In  support  of  this  letter,  Messrs.  L.  and  II.  Wulff  ad- 
•lrwaed  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Photographujue, 
in  which  they  stated  that  a  description  of  the  apparatus  was 
published  in  his  paper  and  in  other  journals  in  June  of  last 
year  ;  and  that  they  had  delivered  several  of  these  boxes  to 
men  of  mark  among  photographers.  They  state  further, 
that  last  October  M.  Marion  sent  to  them  for  one  of  these 
boxes  for  a  M.  Dol,  of  Cagliari,  and  the  box  was  accordingly 
sent  to  him,  together  with  a  bottle  containing  the  chloride 
of  calcium.  This  box  and  bottle  were  returned  to  them  a 
few  days  later  by  M.  Marion,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  apparatus,  and  begged  them 
to  forward  it  direct  to  M.  Dol. 

They  add  to  their  letter  certificates  from  well-known  pho- 
tographers, stating  that  they  had  purchased  similar  appa- 
ratus of  tbcm  some  months  back. 

The  Revue  winds  up  the  publication  of  the  letters  by 
.  stating  that  Messrs.  Davanno  and  Girard  have  discovered 
the  properties  of  chloride  of  calcium  too  late.  We  shall  no 
doubt  nave  an  early  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  dispute ;  meanwhile  we  may  state  that  wc 
have  been  shown  one  of  the  cases  manufactured  by  M. 
Marion,  though,  of  course,  we  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  meritB ;  but  judging  from  appearance, 
we  Bee  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  answer  the.  purpose 
for  which  it  is  constructed.  As  to  the  degree  in 'which  it 
may  resemble  the  apparatus  of  M.  Cognacq  we  are  not  in  a 
jwdtion  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  wc  have  not  yet  seen  the 
latter. — Ei>.J 


M.  NH2PCE  ON  TIIE  PRESERVATION  OF  LIGHT. 

Tub  following  are  the  directions  given  by  M.  Niepcc  de  St. 
Victor  for  obtaining  photographs  by  means  of  light  stored  up 
in  tubes. — Comut*. 

"  Use  paper  prepared  with  ammoniacal  chloride  of  rilvcr, 
as-  it  is  more  senntive  than  that  prepared  with  chloride  of 
silver  alone. 

"  At  the  rpoment  of  opening  the  tube,  a  little  water  must 
he  inserted  inside  in  such  a  way  as  to  well  moisten  the  paste- 
board, and  any  water  not  immediately  absorbed  must  be 
allowed  to  run  ont ;  and  the  tube  again  closed,  and  heated 
over  a -spirit  lamp  until  it  has  reached  a  temperature  too 
high  to  be  borne  by  the  naked  baud  (about  160  degrees), 
then  opened  directly,  and  applied  upon  the  thin  paper  bear- 
ing the  engraving,  which  serves  as  a  negative,  and  the 
r<Nulte  will  be  the  reproduction  of  the  engraving  on  the  sen- 
smve  |>aj)er  Dciientft. 


"  The  pasteboard  ought  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  insolated  for  four  or  five  hours  in  the 
month  of  July.  Pasteboard  impregnated  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  does  not  require  to  be  insolated  above  an  hour ;  but 
it  loses  the  acidity  communicated  by  the  light  much  more 
rapidly." 

M.  Plumier  has  informed  us  that  the  best  sensitising 
liquid  for  preparing  the  paper  for  these  experiments  is  com- 
posed as  follows :— Dissolve  12  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
100  parts  of  distilled  water,  then  add  ammonia  drop  by  drop, 
and  at  the  same  time  shake  the  solution  until  it  is  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  at  first  brown,  but  eventually  becomes  per- 
fectly limpid:  it  is  advisable  to  boil  it  for  some  minutes  to 
restore  it  to  a  neutral  state. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Wk  have  received  a  communication  from  M.  Martin 
Laulerie,  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
written,  apparently,  under  the  impression  that  we  have  not 
informed  our  readers  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  French 
Society  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  the  ensuing  month.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  we  announced  the  fact 
some  weeks  since,  and  that  we  have  subsequently  given  all 
particulars  published  respecting  it,  including  the  rules 
intended  to  regulate  the  exhibition.  Rule  2  has  been  since 
modified,  as  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  annexed  translation 
of  a  letter,  which  appears  to  be  an  appeal  to  photographers 
individually.  We  may  add  that  we  sincerely  hope  the  appeal 
may  be  successful  in  inducing  a  good  number  of  English 
photographers  to  sustain  our  natioual  credit. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  the  third 
public  Exhibition  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  takes 
place,  this  year,  from  the  1st  April  to  the  15th  June,  at  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  a  place  specially  set  apart  for  it,  and 
concurrently  with  the  exhibition  of  paintings.  The  com- 
mittee invite  all  photographers,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
to  send  photographs,  in  order  to  give  this  Exhibition  the 
importance  and  interest  of  a  really  universal  Exhibition, 
which  will  allow  of  a  correct  estimate  being  formed  of  the 
progress  of  the  art  in  different  countries. 

"  Although  the  regulations  of  the  Exhibition  have  been 
already  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Society,  the 
committee  consider  it  advisable  to  remind  you,  personally, 
that  objects  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary,  M.  Martin  Laulerie,  11,  rue  Drouot,  Paris,  between 
the  1st  and  15th  March  next.*  As  the  jury,  appointed  to 
examine  the  works  sent,  meet  on  the  20th  March,  the  com- 
mittee have  been  obliged  to  fix  the  date  of  the  15th  March"1 
as  being  the  latest  for  receiving  proofs. 

u  If,  sir,  it  be  your  intentiou  to  take  part  in  this  Exhibition, 
I  beg  you,  iu  the  name  of  the  committee,  to  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible,  without  waiting  until  you  dispatch  your 
parcel. — I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"Martin  Laulerie." 


DISCOLOURING  OF  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

HY  II.  FRANCIS. 

Disoolourino  of  the  silver  bath  in  which  albumenised 
paper  nag  been  prepared,  is  a  constant  complaint  among 
photographers.  Kaolin  is  generally  recommended,  and 
niiriwcrs  very  well ;  but  is  not  readily  to  be  got  even  in 
London.  We  havo  had  in  use  for  some  years,  common 
pipe  clay,  which  answers  as  well  as  kaolin,  is  much  cheaper, 
and  can  be  got  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  wc  have 
prepared  as  much  paper  as  required,  we  return  the  silver 
solution  into  a  large  bottle,  which  has  about  a  pound  of  pipe 
clay  in  it,  shake  it  well,  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  the  next 
day's  use,  when  it  will  be  found  quite  colourless.  We 
would  also  recommend  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 

*  A  delay  of  twelve  iUy*  is  aconted  to  foreign  artlita  who  stmlt  give 

noli™  of  their  intention  to  exhibit  j  tirUnu  to  the  3»th  March  next. 
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doctoring  up  a  spoilt  negative  bath,  to  at  once  make  a  new 
one,  and  throw  the  spoilt  one  into  the  paper  kith  with  the 
pipe  clay,  a*  we  find  it  answers  for  paper  as  well  ad  a  uew 
bath,  of  course  adding  a  little  silver  to  niakc  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  strength  of  the  two  baths. 


Critirnl  |Toticts. 

— ♦-— 

Stenographic  I'ictrt  of  ChaUicorth.  By  Mb.  PoiTLTOX. 
The  idea  of  putting  ChaUworth  into  the  stereoscope  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly happy  one,  and  considering  the  gorgeous  maguifleence 
of  the  grounds  and  the  beauties  of  this  "  Palace  of  the  Peak," 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  We  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1&>7  the  duke  contemplated 
thus  illustrating  hi-  palace  fur  the  purpose  of  private  distri- 
bution, and  had  he  livad  no  doubt  lie  would  have  car  lied  out  his 
idea,  but  death  removed  Kiwi  ere  he  could  neconvlish  the  task 
of  placing  in  the  most  unique  of  nil  modern  instruments  that 
most  princely  of  all  mansion*,  the  Palace  of  the  Peak,  to  which 
his  own  good  taste  and  kingly  magnificent*  contributed  so  much 
in  making  it  what  it  is.  Chat*  worth  may  be  considered  as  the 
finest  of  all  the  scats  of  the  English  nobility,  ami  in  looking  at 
the  vie  w*  which  Mr.  Pulton  has  executed,  we  can  form  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place.  As  we  look  at 
slide  after  dido  we  arc  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity  which 
exist*  between  ninny  of  the  views  and  the  Fairy  Garden  and 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  In  both  we  sec  the  traces  of  the  master 
hand  who  designed  them.  The  view  of  the  "  Portland  Walk" 
in  tho  Ornamental  Gardens  could  easily  be  passed  oft*  an  the 
entrance  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  As  to  the  generality  of  these 
slides,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  indorse  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  publisher  that,  "  all  who  have  seen  these  slides  (which 
delineate  scenes  in  this  most  beautiful  of  England's  seat*)  have 
pronoudced  then  to  be  of  a  very  high  order."  We  heartily 
concur  in  our  approval  of  the  expression  that  Chstsworth.  "  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  England's  seats  ;"  but  that  the  slides  are  of 
a  high  order  we  cannot  allow.  In  tho  select  iou  before 
us  there  are  few  "  scenes;"  they  mostly  comprise  floral  and  botanic 
studies,  without  tho  noecssary  accompaniment  of  colour;  and 
any  one  who  would  purchase  this  itriM  iu  the  hope  of  securing 
happy  recollections  of  pleasant  sccucs  would  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed, because  they  chiefly  cons:-',  of  views  of  the  most 
uninteresting  kind.  '  They  arc  bad  as  photographs,  aud  as 
artistic  selections  much  worse. 

Practical  Photography  on  Ola**  and  Paper,  A  Mammal  run 
taiaimj  Simple  Direction*  fur  the  Prwlnctio*  of  Portraits 
View*,  Jr.  „fc.  By  ClUBt.ES  A.  Los  a 
If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  be  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  elementary  photographic  treatise*,— and  we  see  uo 
rca«on  to  doubt  it— then,  indeed,  must  the  demand  for  photo- 
graphic works  be  great,  as  the  supply  keep*  up,  and  every  few 
weeks  we  have  to  notice  a  new  face  in  the  field. 

Of  the  work  before  us  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  say  much. 
It  is  termed  a  manual  of  " practical  photography,"  and 
as  such  we  do  not  exactly  see  in  what  hands  it  can  be  most 
useful.  The  hints  which  it  contains  are  by  no  means  new  to 
any  one  who  is  himself  a  *  practical  photographer," — therefore 
it  can  be  of  no  j>ossible  use  to  any  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  manipulation  of  the  positive  and  negative  processes:  while 
to  the  amateur  it  is  scarcely  adapted,  as  there  is  too  profuse  an 
interspersion  of  technicalities. 

Moreover,  although  this  is  announced  as  the  "  fourth 
edition,"  there  dots  not  seem  to  be  that  amount  of 
sequence  of  thought  which  is  so  requisite  in  a  work  which 
simplifies  any  art.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who 
has  s  good  knowledge  of  photography,  aud  all  tho  requisites  to 
produce  a  good  picture ;  but  ho  has  not  the  power  to  exprew 
In  -  moaning  in  language  ada]  led  to  the  mind  of  the  1  tinner  in 
the  art  of  photography.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  u<it  a 
few  alio  follow  the  art  of  photography,  are  at  the  outset  quite 
ignorant  of  the  very  simplest  elements  of  chemical  knowledge 
1  hcrcfore,  a  work  which  is  intended  to  teach  such  beginners 
-hnuld  be  as  free  ss  possible  from  the  technicalities  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  It  contains  some  hints,  however,  that  will  be  of  use 
even  to  the  "practical  photographer,''—  not  thai  he  wdMearu  much 
from  them,  but  they  may  recall  some  forgotten  fact  to  his  mind. 


#tssons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

KULATIONS  AND  HARMONY  O*'  COI.OUtt  (cohtiuitf </), 

\V t  have  been  sj  caking  hitherto  of  the  more  striking  and 
apparent  sources  of  harmony  arising  out  of  judicious  con- 
trast. Harmony  in  colouring  may,  however,  arise  from 
various  sources,  and  next  to  that  of  contrast  the  harmony  of 
unaloyy  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  important,  comprising  aa  it 
does  an  infinity  of  varied  and  refined  beauties,  "  too  subtle 
to  be  defined,  too  intricate  to  be  easily  understood,  and  often 
too  exquiaito  to  be  felt  by  the  untutored  eye."  The  har- 
monica of  contrast  are  most  generally  produced  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  primary  and  secondary  colours,  and  tho*.' 
chiefly  used  in  some  approximation  to  their  full  hues.  The 
harmonics  of  analogy  arise  from  the  judicious  arrangemem 
of  the  varied  tints  and  shades  of  any  single  colour  ;  from  the 
arrangement  of  full  hues  after  their  natural  gradation  as 
s  en  in  tho  solar  spectrum  ;  or  from  happy  arrangement  and 
gradation  of  tertiary  and  semi- neutral  colours.  To  the 
production  of  good  results  in  this  respect.,  good  taste,  careful 
observation,  ami  a  cultivate  eye  are  alwolately  essential ; 
for  in  proportion  na  the  effect*  are  delicate,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing i  itcnj  is  hag  obvious.  Of  this  class  of  beauties  it  has 
beeu  well  observed  by  Field  in  hw  "  Chromatography."  that 
"  they  are  at  once  less  definite  and  le>a  generally  evident, 
but  more  delightful — more  frequent  in  nature,  but  rarer  in 
common  art;'1  he  adds  that  they  at  the  same  time  "  gtvc  a 
boundless  license  for  the  display  of  tho  most  captivating 
harmonies  of  colour,  and  tho  most  chaste  and  delicate  ex- 
pression*." On  this  subject  it  is  evident  no  definite  rules 
can  bo  given ;  we  have  sail  sulficicut  to  be  suggestive  of  its 
importance,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
reader. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  source,  of  harmony  is  that 
arising  out  of  the  prevalence  of  any  given  tone  throughout 
a  picture,  producing  an  effect  analogous  to  throwing  upon 
it  a  coloured  light  or  viewing  it  through  a  tinted  glass. 
This  effect  does  uot,  indeed,  come  strictly  within  the  true 
meaning  of  harmony,  although  the  principles  and  practice 
of  mauy  good  painters,  confounding  tone  with  harmony, 
have  at  times  substituted  the  one  for  the  other.  It  has  the 
effect,  how  ever,  occasionally  of  reconciling  in  some  degree 
discordant  arruugeiuenU  of  colour.  Where  the  picture  is 
intended  to  appear  suifused  by  a  coloured  light,  or  iu  other 
words,  where  a  certain  tone  is  intended  to  prevail,  care  most 
be  used  that  every  colour  in  its  own  degree  shall  be  properly 
moditied.  For  instance,  if  a  warm  tone  is  intended  te> 
characterise  tin)  picture,  the  reds  will  approximate  to  scarlet, 
the  scarlets  to  orange,  and  the  \  •  How  s  to  orange  ;  the  greviis 
will  lose  some  amouut  of  their  blue  ami  acquire  yellow,  the 
purples  will  iucliue  to  ted,  aud  the  blues  approximate  to  a 
warm  grey.  Thus  ;dl  the  colours  containing  red  and  yellow 
become  heightened  by  the  prevalence  of  orange,  which  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  neutralises  the  blues  and  colours  of 
which  blue  is  a  prevailing  component.  As  whatever  may  be 
the  inherent  colours  in  the  model,  the  painter  is  always 
master  of  the  tone  which  shall  prevail,  he  may  often  avail 
himself  of  this  fact  to  produce  pleasing  effects,  or  to  neutra- 
lise the  influence  of  any  mass  of  unharmonioua  colour  which 
of  necessity  belongs  to  the  picture. 

The  harmonics  of  contrast  art!  always  the  most  striking 
and  attractive,  those  of  analogy  the  most  subdued  and 
delicate.  In  portraiture,  therefore,  where  it  is  desired  to 
give  the  utmost  importance  and  prominence  to  ' " 
latter  class  of  harmonies  should  prevail  iu  the 
Tho  dominant  colours  of  tho  complexion  being 
and  reproduced,  all  accessory  effect*,  whether  iu  draperies  or 
background,  should  be  chosen  to  givo  value  ami  prominence 
to  the  face  by  contrast,  the  harmonies  of  analogy  only  pre- 
vailing so  far  as  these  accessory  colours  themselves  are 
concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  from  any  inherent  defect  or 
deformity  in  the  model,  it  is  desirable  not  to  give  too  much 
prouuiieuce  to  the  face,  the  attention  may  be  drawn  from  it 
by  the  employment  of  tho  harmonics  of  contrast  iu  the 
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< olouriug  of  the  accessories.  The  Lest  effect  will,  however, 
be  produced  by  the  judicious  combination  of  both  kinds  of 
Imraiony,  taking  care,  iu  the  introduction  of  accessories  for 
the  sake  of  colour,  that  thoy  are  not  incongruous  with  the 
t  haraoter  of  the  picture,  and  that  they  are  so  distributed  ae 
to  produce  a  geueral  symmetry  and  to  avoid  the  spottiness 
of  effect  which  will  easily  arise  from  bad  arrangement  of 
minor  maUew. 

The  photographer  who  wishes  to  excel  in  the  colouring  of 
his  productions  will  do  well,  whiUt  acquainting  himself  with 
the  principles  on  which  harmony  depends,  to  avail  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  works  of  great  painters, 
awl  critically  ascertaining  to  what  extent  and  ltow  these 
principles  are  carried  out.  This  will  be  fouud  a  valuable 
method  of  fixing  them  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time  let 
him  endeavour  to  examine  and  analyse  the  colour*  of  nature, 
which  imitative  art  can,  at  best,  but  endeavour  to  re- 
produce. In  shaking  of  jmrtrait  paintiug.  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolda  says,  "  avoid  the  clialk,  Utc  brickdust,  and  the 
charcoal,  and  think  ou  a  pearl  and  a  ripe  peach."  It  would 
have  been  better,  with  all  due  defereuce  to  so  great  an 
authority,  if  hu  had  said  "think  of  the  natural  Inn;  of  the 
face." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ijjoiograpbie  Cbimistrp. 


C1IKM10AL  MAXIPfl.ATIOM.9 — ( ConlillUtd). 

Reduction  (continued). — We  now  proceed  to  the  *\c"u<i 
pr»ces*  bg  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver.  All  liquids  con- 
taining silver,  but  which  have  no  mixture  of  cyanide  of  \  otas- 
uiutn  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  may  be  collected  together  in  a 
vessel,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
added ;  precipitation  will  immediately  commence,  and  a 
heavy  white  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down :  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  solution  of  nit,  whichever  is  employed,  must 
be  added  in  excess.  When  the  precipitation  has  ceased,  the 
liquid  fchould  bo  left  to  settle  closely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel :  after  which,  the  clear  liquid  should  be  drained  off, 
and  the  precipitato  washed,  either  on  the  filter  or  by  decanta- 
tion,  and  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  one  of  the  following 


The  following  is  a  dry  method  for  obtaining  metallic  silver 
from  the  chloride ;  but  we  may  mention  tliat,  in  lieu  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  Spanish  white,  or  caustic  potash,  may  bo 
employed : — 

Dry  chloride  of  tilvc r    1W  parte. 

<  nrtmnate  of  lime   70  „ 

,  t_  liarcottl       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  4 

These  billet  Alices  should  be  mixed  intimately  together,  and 
put  into  a  crucible,  ami  heated  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  a 
little  more  than  half  an  hour.  AVhen  thoroughly  cold,  the 
crucible  may  be  broken,  and  the  pure  silver  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom.  There  is  a  very  simple  method  of  extracting 
the  silver  from  a  single  bath,  which  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  metallic  copper.  The  copper  should  l>e  cleaned 
quite  bright  when  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  the  latter 
should  also  be  clear,  and  kept  well  covered  during  the 
operation.  The  action  should  bo  allowed  to  continue  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  be  found  a  material  assistance 
if  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture  be  in  a  warm  place. 
The  resulting  precipitate,  which  may  be  removed  from  the 
copper  by  gentle  friction  with  the  finger,  must  be  filtered 
from  the  blue  solution  (nitrate  of  copper),  and  washed  once 
or  twice  with  very  weak  ammonia  water,  and  lastly  with 
pure  water,  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid  as  it  comes  from  th  • 
funnel,  received  upon  reddened  litiuua  paper,  doe*  not 
restore  the  blue  colour  of  it;  the  precipitate  when  dry  will 
be  pure  metallic  silver. 

{To  be  continued.) 


1 .  By  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  neid,  na  follow* : — Pour 
on  the  wet  chloride  at  least  double  its  volume  of  water, 
containing  about  ^gth  of  sulphuric  acid ;  then  put  in  it  a 
piece  of  thick  zinc  plate,  and  leave  it  therefor  about  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced,  and  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  7.inc  is  formed,  and  metallic  silver,  which 
will  be  found  in  tlie  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  powder 
is  pure  silver,  nnd  ?honld  be  washed  and  filtered,  and  then 
dried. 

2.  By  mans  of  j.otnu  and  sugar.— The  chloride  of  silver 
to  be  reduced  is  placed  in  a  flask  or  a  capsule,  and  about 
double  its  volume  of  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  (1  part 
of  potash  to  9  of  water),  in  which  a  little  r.ugar  has  been 
d bnolvcd,  is  added,  nnd  heat  applied  until  the  liquid  i* 
brought  to  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  When  the  black Ldi 
powder,  which  results  from  this  treatment,  after  being 
washed  iu  several  waters,  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric,  acid, 
the  reaction  may  bo  considered  at  an  end.  This  powder  w 
Kkewlso  pure  silver. 

Thin  kittcr  process  docs  not  allow  of  the  gold  being 
recovered  at  the  same  t  nie  as  the  silver ;  a  different  treatment 
ta  required.  The  residues,  containing  at  the  same  time  gold 
and  silver,  should,  by  means  of  evaporat  ion,  combustion,  and 
calcination,  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  ashes,  and  treated 
with  aquafortis — which  is  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  1  of  nitric  acid — and  an  insoluble  chloride 
of  silver  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  separated  by  filtering, 
and  heated  by  one  of  the  methods  we  have  indicated  :  the 
liquor  then  contains  chloride  of  gold,  the  metal  of  which  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  sulphite  of  soda. 


U'utionarg  oi  ^botofjrapbn. 

Buomide  or  Ammonium.— NH.  Br.  This  salt  may  be 
obtained  by  the  mixture  of  bydrobroruic  acid  and  liquor 
ammonite,  or  by  the  reaction  of  bromine  upon  ammonia. 
This  latter  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — Pour  into  a  flask  with  a  long  neck  some  pure  bro- 
mine, and  then  cover  it  with  water  to  prevent  leas  from  vola- 
t  ilisation ;  next  add  caustic  ammonia  Tory  gradually,  drop  by 
drop,  with  constant  agitation,  nntil  the  disengagement  of 
gas  (nitrogen)  ceases,  and  the  bromine  disappears,  leaving  a 
colourless  solution.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  the 
ammonia  too  rapidly,  as  the  reaction  is  very  violent,  and  the 
heat  produced  may  occasion  great  loss  to  the  bromine. 
When  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  liquid,  evaporated  to 
the  crystalhBng  point  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  pure  bromide 
of  ammonium. 

tlromide  of  ammonium  may  also  be  obtained  in  tlic 
following  way: — Powder  together,  iu  a  mortar,  three  parte 
by  weight  of  bromide  of  jtotassium,  and  two  parts  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  when  intimately  mixed  together,  introduce  it 
into  a  glass  retort  with  a  very  short  and  wide  neck,  connected 
with  a  large  receiver;  on  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
mixture,  double  decomposition  will  take  place,  according  to 
the  following  equation  :— K  Br  +  Nil,  O.  SO,  =  KG.  SO, 
-r  XII,  Br.  Sulphate  of  potassa  will  be  left  in  the  retort, 
.nid  bromide  of  ammonium  will  sublime  in  the  form  of  a 
white  crystalliue  mats,  which  will  condense  in  the  neck  and 
receiver.  Continue  the  heat  as  long  as  volatile  matter  is 
given  off. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia 
to  bromide  of  calcium,  filtering  from  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lune,  and  evaj>oratiiig  the  solution  to  the 
crystallising  point. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  is  a  white  salt  crystallising  in 
cubes ;  it  is  tolerably  stable  iu  dry  air,  aud  may  easily  be 
preserved  iu  well-corked  bottles;  it  does  not  become 
coloured  like  the  corresponding  iodine  salt,  and  is  pre- 
ferable to  bromide  of  potassium  or  calcium  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

BitOMJPK  ov  Cadmium.  —  Cd  Br.  Slay  bo  readily 
prepared  by  placing  bromine  with  six  times  it*  bulk  of  water 
in  h  flask,  and  thvn  adding  an  excess  of  metallic  cadmium  in 
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filings ;  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a  short  time, 
the  bromine  will  unite  with  the  cadmium  and  form  a  colour- 
less solution  of  bromide  of  cadmium :  this  may  be  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  form  by  filtering  from  the  excess  of 
cadmium,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  Bromide 
of  cadmium  is  a  beautifully  white  crystalline  salt,  very 
stable  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  as  well  as 
water;  it  is  largely  employed  in  collodion. 

Bromide  or  Calcioi. — Ca  Br.  May  be  prepared  by 
placing  in  a  flask  bromine  covered  with  water,  and 
then  adding  gradually,  pure  caustic  lime ;  this  soon 
becomes  slaked,  and,  if  stirred  from  time  to  time,  unites 
with  the  bromine  very  quickly :  the  operation  must  be 
stopped  when  the  bromine  has  disappeared,  but  the  liquid 
still  smells  of  it.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  capsule, 
and  heat  to  redness,  to  decompose  the  bromide  of  lime  into 
bromide  of  calcium.  After  cooling,  dissolve  the  residue  in 
water,  filter,  and  crystallise. 

Bromide  of  calcium  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol 
as  well  as  water. 

Bromtpk  op  Potassium. — K  Br.  This  salt  is  coin- 
posed  of  one  equivalent  of  potassium,  and  one  of  bromine. 
It  is  prepared  Dy  adding  Bromine  to  solution  of  caustic 
potassa  as  long  as  the  liquid  remains  colourless ;  there  is 
thus  formed  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate 
of  potassa,  wliich  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated 
to  redness  in  a  crucible,  by  which  means  the  bromate  is  con- 
verted into  bromide  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  This  is  then 
to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystallised.  Bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  Y3Tj  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
white  anhydrous  cubes.  The  commercial  salt  is  usually 
quite  pure  enough  for  all  photographic  operations,  especially 
if  it  be  in  large  crystals.  It  sometimes  contains  carbonate 
of  potassa,  which  is  detected  by  adding,  to  a  small  quantity  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  one  drop  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium :  if  no  turbidity  is  observed, 
the  bromide  contains  no  carbonate;  if  there  be  a  precipitate, 
the  quantity  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  impurity. 

Bromide  ok  Silver.— Ag  Br.  Is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  of  bromide  and  one  of  silver,  and  is  formed 
whenever  metallic  silver  is  brought  into  contact  with  bro- 
mine, either  in  the  state  of  liquid  or  vajiour ;  and  also  when 
a  soluble  salt  of  silver  is  added  to  a  soluble  bromide.  Bro- 
mide of  silver  is  of  a  very  pale  straw  colour,  insoluble  in 
water  and  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  iu  ammonia,  alkaline 
hyposulphites,  and  cyanides.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  not 
very  readily  changed  by  light,  but  the  slightest  admixture 
of  nitrate  of  Bilver  renders  it  very  sensitive  to  fight.  It  is 
also  sensitive  to  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  without  in- 
fluence on  iodide  of  silver.  This  peculiar  action  of  light  on 
bromido  of  silver  has  been  fully  discussed  at  p.  GJ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COPVINU  COLLODIONS. 

Q.  Wlutt  is  meant  by  the  expression— Indirect  collodion 
positives  ? 

A.  Images  which  are  obtained  by  copying  a  negative  in 
the  camera. 

Q.  What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  such  copies? 

.1.  The  opportunity  which  they  offer  of  being  enlarged 
or  diminished  in  size. 

Q.  How  is  the  change  of  size  effected  ? 

A.  In  the  following  way :— in  front  of  the  camera,  at  a 
specified  distance  from  it,  is  placed  the  collodion  negative 
which  is  to  bo  copied.  By  means  of  a  tube,  or  other  similar 
contrivance,  the  rays  of  light  arc  prevented  from  entering 
the  camera  except  through  the  negative. 

Q.  What  is  the  result  ? 

A.  An  exact  image  of  the  collodion  negative  is  found  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera. 


Q.  Is  the  image  so  formed  the  same  size  as  the  origi  nal '! 

A.  This  entirely  depends  on  the  distance  at  which  the 
negative  is  placed  from  the  camera;  and  by  altering  the 
distance,  the  copy  may  be  made  either  larger  or  smaller,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator.  If  a  negative  portrait  of  a  sitter 
bo  placed  in  the  slide  of  the  camera,  and  the  instrument  be 
carried  into  the  dark  room,  and  a  hole  be  perforated  in  the 
window  shutter  so  as  to  admit  light  through  the  negative, 
the  luminous  rays  will  form  an  image— after  refraction  in 
the  lens — of  the  exact  size  of  life,  on  a  white  screen  plan. it 
in  the  original  position  of  the  sitter. 

(}.  What  philosophical  truth  is  learned  from  this? 

A.  That  the  object  and  the  image  are  strictly  in  conjugate 
foci ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  it  u  a 
matter  of  no  importance  from  which  point  the  rays  of  light 
proceed. 

Q.  How  is  the  photographic  picture  obtained  by  this 
means? 

.1.  By  simply  rendering  the  surface  upon  which  it  u 
thrown,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

(}.  What  description  of  picture  is  produced  ? 

.'1.  A  positive  picture;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  occupy  their  natural  position. 

Q.  What  sort  ot  prepared  surface  should  be  used? 

A.  Either  iodised  paper  or  collodion. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  exposure  occupy  ? 

A.  The  time  of  exposure  varies  according  to  the  sensibility 
of  the  surface  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  Experience, 
in  this  particular,  is  the  safest  p 


in  the 


POSITIVE  PICTURES  I  POX  ULA88. 

Q.  Can  positive  pictures  be  obtained  upon  | 
camera  ? 

A.  They  can;  equalling  in  fidelity  the 
and  free  from  the  metallic  glare  of  that  process." 

(}.  How  is  the  effect  of  a  positive  picture  produced? 

A.  By  backing  the  picture  with  black  velvet  or  black 
varnish,  which  supplies  all  the  necessary  depth  of  shadows, 
and  brings  up  the  half  tints  and  bright  lights. 

Q.  Is  ordinary  collodion  available  for  this  process? 

A.  It  is;  but  both  in  preliminary  arrangements  and 
subsequent  developments  some  slight  alterations  are  advisable. 

Q.  Wliat  suggestions  can  you  offer  as  to  the  ] 
of  the  collodion  ? 

A.  The  following  formula  gives  very  excellent 

Kthcr   

Gun-cotton 


Iodide  of  potS9Ptum 

Or  the  same  preparation, 
for  iodide  of  ammonium. 

Q.  How  should  the  nitrate  bath  be  prepared? 

.4.  In  the  following  proportions : — 


X  it  rate  of  silver  (rrr»tallised) 

Water   

Nitric  mi  I   


...      HO  irrair*. 

3}  ounce*. 
,.. 't  or  a  drops. 


Q.  How  long  should  be  the  exposition  in  the  camera? 
.1.  Much  less  than  when  a  negative  picture  is  desired: 
as  the  photogenic  action  is  almost  instantaneous. 
Q.  How  is  the  image  developed  ? 

I .  By  py rogallic  acid ;  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  » 
frequently  employed.  When  pyrogallic  acid  is  used,  the 
quantity  of  water  commonly  employed  sltould  be  doubled,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  solution.    Tims  :— 


I'vrogalltr  acid 
Water 

Ac-elk-  ucid  ... 


1  part. 

5  : 


Q.  Is  acetic  aeid  preferable  to  citric  acid? 

.1.  It  is,  as  it  renders  the  whites  much  more  brilliant  ,* 
the  alcohol  makes  the  liquid  flow  more  uniformly  over  the 
glass,  and,  consequently,  insures  a  more  perfect  picture. 
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Q.  How  is  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  employed  ? 
.!.  In  the  following  solution  :— 

Saturated  solution  of  iron    100  part*. 

Water    600  „ 

Acetic  drill  .,,       ...       ...        ...       ...         20  „ 

1  his  solution  is  poured  upon  the  glass,  aud  allowed  to  remain 

on  the  surface  until  the  picture  is  perfectly  developed. 
Q.  What  is  done  as  soon  as  the  picture  is  developed  V 
A.  It  ia  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water,  and  fixed  with 

a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  two 

parts  to  100. 

Q.  Cannot  these  pictures  be  fixer!  with  hyposulphatc  of 

'? 

A.  They  cau,  and  with  almost  equal  success;  but  experi- 
proved  that  pictures  so  fixed  do  not  possess  the 
same  brilliancy  of  impression. 

<J.  The  picture  having  been  fixed,  what  is  the  next 
operation  ? 

A.  That  of  applying  a  coating  of  black  varnish  to  the 
back.    For  this  purpose  the  following  is  recommended : — 

  100  parts. 

*••       ••■  »0 


Ilitumen  of  Judea  ... 


•  |  •  •  • 


I 

1  or  2 


White  wax  .. 
Mack  bougie 

These  ingredients,  having  been  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
arc  applied  to  the  back  of  the  glass  with  a  badger-hair  brush. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  negative  collodion,  to 
remove  the  film  from  the  glass  to  another  substance  ? 

.4.  It  is ;  and  the  results  are  generally  very  good. 
(To  be  f$muui.) 


<£orrtsj>onfomce. 

A  CHI  U-  TENT  FOR  TAKING  PORTRAITS  IX. 

Sir, — The  back  is  a  wall,  to  which  the  framework  of  the  tent 
is  fixed  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  span 


A  is 

a,  6, 


a  raised  platform,  on  which  the  sitter  ut  placed; 
c,  and  d,  arc  uprights  of  deal  about  two  inches 
to  support  the  slight  span  roof  as  in  the  accompanying 
The  roof  and  one  side  are  covered  with  jine  while 
calico,  nailed  tightly  on,  and  well  brushed  over  with  white 
wax  dissolved  in  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  on 
warm.  This  renders  it  perfectly  waterproof.  The  other 
side  is  covered  with  coarse  calico,  rendered  opaque  by 
it  black,  but  from  a  to  6  lined  inside  with  fine 


white  calico — to  reflect  a  little  light.  The  portion  of  the 
roof  over  the  platform  is  rendered  nearly  opaque  by  a  coat 


of  light  blue  paint.  The  end  where  the  camera  stands  is 
either  left  opeu,  or  a  curtain  is  drawn  amis  it,  hung  with 


rings  upon  an  iron  rod  from  <•  to  <•,  according  to  circum- 

II.  Dolbeeday. 


[We  have  seen  some  specimens  taken  in  the  above  tent, 
ana  we  must  say  that  they  are  equal  to  anything  we  have 
seen  done  in  the  operating  room.  The  pictures  are  clear, 
sluirp,  and  in  all  respect*  well  defined.  The  half-tone  is 
perfect,  and  the  shadows  are  admirably  adjusted.  The 
amateur  who  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  rather  heavy  expen- 
diture of  erecting  a  glass  house,  may,  with  all  confidence, 
use  thia  tent,  which,  from  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  can 
be  erected  at  a  very  little  cost.— En.] 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  FADING. 

Sin,— I  have  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  endeavour- 
ing to  find  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my  valuable  positive 
prints  fading,  after  the  most  careful  toning  and  washing : 
in  common  with  many  of  my  photographic  brethren,  I 
have  been  almost  ashamed  to  own  the  production  of  my  own 
hand  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  so.  Thinking,  at  first,  as 
most  would  do,  it  was  owing  to  imperfect  washing,  I  after- 
wards paid  the  most  careful  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
process.  Still  the  same  evil  showed  itself — after  a  short 
time  came  visible  signs  of  decay.  The  next  suggestion  to 
my  mind  was,  that  the  cause  might  probably  be  old  hypo- 
sulphite used  in  fixing  the  print  after  toning.  I  then  care- 
fully avoided  it,  by  employing  fresh  with  each  print— at  the 
same  time  avoiding  a  sulphuretted  toning  bath  by  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  gold,  and  not  using  it  many  times  over ; 
but  still  I  am  subject  to  the  Bamc  annoyance  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  though  not  so  much  ns  if  I  had  not  paid  strict 
attention  to  the  above.  After  this,  another  idea  struck  me, 
that  the  paper  upon  which  the  photograph  was  taken  might 
possibly  contain  the  elements  of  destruction.  Accordingly  I 
set  about  finding  the  chemical  and  physical  composition  of 
paper,  which  appears  to  be  old  rags  ground  up  by  an  iron 
roller  into  a  pulp,  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  which  considerably  improves  the  colour  of  them  ;  the 
rag  or  stuff  is  then  re-ground,  and  subjected  toanother  action 
of  bleaching,  by  a  solution  of  lime,  chlorided  or  slaked, 
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being  put  iu  the  engine,  and  masticated  up  with  the  palp. 
It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  tbvu  well  wash*!  out  by  means  of  water 
passing  through  tho  engine;  but  of  course  it  is  impossible, 
by  any  ordinary  means,  to  free  it  of  the  bleaching  matter 
after  all  this  grinding,  its  it  becomes  completely  beaten  into 
iu  very  fibre,  and,  in  that  state,  it  is  made  into  paper :  thus 
the  purchaser  gets  a  sheet  of  pepsr  which,  if  photographed 
upon,  is  sure  to  produce  fading. 

I  am  please.-!,  however,  to  hear  that  a  few  of  our  leading 
paper  manufacturer*  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  paper  made  from  new  rags,  thus  obviating 
tho  necessity  of  employing  any  bleaching  Bubstances  in 
manufacture.  I  feel  confident  that,  when  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  photographer's  studio,  he  may  then  bid  fair  to  rival 
the  so-much-talked-of  carbon  prints  in  point  of  ]>cnnanence. 

Again,  if  paper  is  made  of  such  rubbish  as  I  find  on 
examining  sample**  it  is,  we  may  well  complain  of  those 
illtini;l  .Mocks  which  occur  in  the  middle  of  many  an 
excellent  print.  We  are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  state  aud 
conditions  of  the  chemical  employed,  but  I  feel  confident  in 
saying  it  L.  in  ouo  half  of  the  cases  owing  to  the  impurities 
couUiued  iu  paper  upon  which  tho  photograph  is  taken, 
that  those  «]M>ta  arc  produced.  A  sheet  of  paper  that  is 
made  from  highly  bleached  rags,  ia  in  texture  very  soft  and 
open;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  made  of  good  new  linen 
rags  it  will  feel  hart!  and  close  ground,  and  look  very 
transparent  by  transmitted  light,  with  an  absence  of  those 
dark  stacks,  which  are  atoms  of  iron,  buttons,  and  other 
impurities.  Wellington. 

TMK  SAI.K  OK  POISONS  BII.I-. 

Sin,— Although  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Hi!  1  j>ossei*e«  feature 
which  have  been  long  desirable  as  a  chuck  to  their  reckless 
sale,  yet,  to  me,  for  one,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
great  disadvantage,  and  doubt  leu  there  are  many  others 
similarly  situated.  I  am  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits  as  a 
profession,  and  unfortunately,  am  not  of  full  age ;  now,  as 
the  bill  stands,  1  sliall  be  debarred  from  purchasing  many 
preparations,  absolutely  needful  to  me,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  stand  on  the  proscribed  bat.  Not  being  a  photo- 
grapher myself,  I  should  not  have  written  to  you,  had  I  not 
noticed  that  yon  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  sister  science*. 

ClIhSIKH  S  JlVIMs. 


photographic  jSorieius. 

Blvckukatu  PnoToottAruic  Society. 
Tub  following  paper,  by  C.  llKisrn,  Esq.,  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  above  Society,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for 
publication , 

OBSEUVATIOX*  OX  TUE  DBY  COLLODION  PHOCESS. 

I  am  not  about  to  bring  forward  another  new  process,  and 
po*.»itdy  not  to  say  anything  new ;  but  1  think  one  object  of 
societies  like  our  own  is,  that  each  member  shoidd  pi\e  tho 
others  the  benefit  of  any  observations  be  may  make  while 
working.  l>uring  tho  past  season  I  have  been  working  at  dry 
processes,  and,  like  most  others,  upoiled  a  good  many  plate* 
before  I  got  any  good  result* ;  and  it  is  the  hone  of  preventin<: 
some  other  beginner  from  spoiling  so  many  which  has  induced 
me.  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  paper,  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations this  evening  Cntil  this  last  season  I  had  never  tried 
any  of  the  dry  pro< -esses,  because  I  had  never  seen  any  pictures 
on  dry  piste*  which  were  not  hard  black  and  white  things 
compared  with  those  on  wet  plate*  (I  do  not,  under  the  head  of 
dry  processes,  include  the  honey,  as  that  is  rather  used  as  a 
means  of  preventing  tho  plates  from  drying) ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  last  summer,  Mr.  Heath  showed  me  some  pictures 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Air.  Clearer,  which  equalled  anything  I  had 
seen  on  wot  mllodion.  Mr.  Neath  kindly  procured  for  me  the 
precedes  employed  by  Mr.  Heaver,  which  I  found  to  be  Lvtc's 
mrtagclatiue  process,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  honey  or 
citric  acid  to  the  gelatine  solution  ;  but  the  collodion  he  employs 
contains  a  lar;;e  proportion  of  bromide,  and  on  this,  I  believe, 
the  beauty  of  his  results  depend*.    In  tho  Inst  number  of  the 


Journal,  Mr.  Cleaver  has  published  hi*  procee*,  which  differs  in 
one  or  two  points  from  the  one  he  originally  sent  to  Mr.  Heath 
You  are  all  aware  that  I  advocated  the  use  of  two  equivalent* 
of  iodide  to  one  ot|uiv  dent  of  bromide  of  ammonium  for  land- 
scape collodion,  wet  or  dry,  and  I  believe  the  condition  of  things 
to  be  just  about  this— that  you  may  t;tke  six  views  on  a  wet 
collodion,  with  only  iodide,  and,  by  a  proper  management  of 
•top?,  Ac.  five  out  of  the  six  will  be  very  good,  but  the  sixth  will 
not,  though,  by  the  u«e  of  a  proper  proportion  of  bromide,  it 
may  be  taken  well  and  easily ;  while,  on  a  dry  collodion,  if  it 
contain  only  iodide,  for  one  view  that  you  can  take  you  will 
find  five  that  you  cannot,  that  is,  if  you  look  for  anything  like 
delicacy  of  half-tone  and  proper  effect.  1  now  always  employ 
the  same  collodion  for  dry  plates  which  I  before  described  to  the 
Society,  using  nothing  but  iodide  and  bromide  of  ammonium. 
Souio  diKt-rence  of  opinion  exist*  as  to  tho  collodion  best  suited 
for  dry  plates,  some  advocating  a  pyroxiline  made  at  a  hi^k 
temperature,  some  as  expressly  directing  a  low  temperature  to 
be  emplriyed.  My  own  experience  is  in  favour  of  a  pyroxiline 
made  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible,  without  producing 
an  explosion,  aud  using  plenty  of  it  in  the  collodion.  It  is  but 
little  use  jnving  formula-  for  making  pyroxibne,  as  many  very 
good  ones  are  published  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  publish  the  one 
great  reiiuLdte— experience,  and  every  one  roust  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  u  good  deal  of  bad  pyroxvlinc  liefore  ho 
any  uniformly  good.    I  make  my  collodion  as  follows :  — 

Pymxtlkue   *  srraim. 

Kiti«r    4  Arm bmi 


lOIMStXU  SOLl'TlOX 

I<*lt<le  of  Aiiintoniwin     ■•■      ---      •••      ••■      •••  3d  grains. 

Hnnntdc  of  amuuxximM   1  i  grain 

Alcohol     ...      ...      ...      •■•      ••■      ••■      ■••  -  ouii^f^. 

Two  drachms  of  this  solution  to  six  of  collodiou.  (The  alcohol 
is  distilled  first  from  chloride  or  calcium,  and  then  from 
I>otash,  and  tho  ether  from  potash,  so  that  both  ure  »n- 
hydrous  and  free  from  all  products  of  oxidation.  Thcv 
should  be  preserved  in  small  bottles  quito  full.)  This  makw 
a  vcrv  strong  and  highly  iodised  collodion,  and  require*  a 
bath  of  proportionate  strength;  for  in  collodion,  as  in  paper, 
if  the  hath  l*>  weak  iuproportiou  to  th*  collodiou  the  iodide  » 
not  firm  iu  the  film.  Tliis  is  the  ease  to  oven  a  greater  extent 
when  bromides  are  employed  than  with  a  simply  iodised  collo- 
dion. The  bath  I  find  work  the  best  is  made  thus:  dissolve 
1  ounce  of  nitrate  or  silver  in  3  of  distilled  water,  aud  1  grain 
of  bromide  of  ammonium,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
maki.ig  the  whole  up  to  9  ounces,  by  the  addition  of  water  and 
J  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  filtering,  and  finally  adding  the  re- 
maining ounce  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  wdl  be  observed 
thet  the  iodido  and  bromide  are  added  to  the  bath  la  the  nunc 
relative  proportion  as  to  the  collodion.  I  have  tried  using  them 
in  different  projiortions,  but  never  pot  the  bath  to  work  so  satis- 
factorily. It  is  jn.st  possible  that  tins  may  be  accidental,  but  to 
it  is.  The  salts  of  potassium  may  Is?  substituted  for  those  of 
ammonium  iu  the  bath,  preserving  the  same  relative  equivalent 
pro|>ortions.  I  liave  lieen  led  to  enter  into  these  details  con- 
cerning bromised  collodion,  because  some  of  mv  friends  have 
been  troubled  with  streaky  plates,  »Vc,  when  endeavouring  to 
use  it,  and  as  I  liolievo  it  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  dry  plate-, 
they  are  not  altogether  out  of  place  here.  With  respect  to  to* 
various  substance*  that  liave  lieou  proved  for  coating  the 
plates  I  do  not  know  that,  as  far  s*  the  results  are  concerned, 
any  ouc  is  very  superior  1o  the  others. 

Tho  great  joints  seem  to  be  to  use  it  ns  thin  as  possible,  so  as 
to  form  a  coating  at  all,  aud  to  put  it  ou  tho  plate  iu  a  pro]*: 
umuuer.  I  prefer  the  use  of  inetagela'ine  because  of  its  con- 
venience. It  will  keep  any  time  when  well  prepare*!,  which 
renders  it  superior  to  albumen,  which  must  be  used  pretty  fresli. 
and  it  may  be  used  cold,  which  makes  il  much  more  convenient 
than  gelatine.  Wlnt  I  have  used  was  according  to  Lyte'< 
formula1,  otdy  witli  the  additiou  of  mere  spirit.  Il  consists  of 
1  ounce  of  gelatine,  1ft  of  water,  and  2  of  spirit  of  wine.  This 
insures  the  keeping  of  the  solution,  and  makes  it  run  very 
limpid.  The  addition  of  citric  acid  I  am  inclined  to  think  bo 
improvement ;  it  appear*  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  thai 
great  intensity  which  is  the  great  evil  of  dry  plates.  With 
respect  to  the'additi'  i,  of  a  little  honey  I  can  hardly  yet  task* 
sit  I  think  it  may  give  increased  sensibilit.v.  F«* 


up  mv  mind,  hut  1 

1   i  r      «  t 


washing  I  have  used  the  < 

•,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
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too  much.   A  quart  of  mater  will  wash  a  dozen  stereoscopic  ] 
|  lates  quite  well.    Much  has  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  drying 
(he  plate*  in  an  oven  before  coating  them  with  the  collodion,  to 
prevent  blistering.    I  have  no  doubt  it  i»  a  good  plan  for  those 
who  have  convenience*  for  it,  but  if  the  collodion  bo  kept  for 
wine  little  time  after  irnlisir.tr,  and  the  metagelatine  be  thin 
mouitb,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary.    I  have  fuuud  the 
collodion  work  well  after  keeping  a  fortnight  or  ao.  Tbe 
coating  the  plate  with  the  metagelatine  is  the  moat  important 
part  of  tbe  proccrs,  and  it  is  the  proper  management  of  this 
that  enables  one  to  di«pnm  with  so  much  washing.    When  I 
first  began  I  did  as  is  usually  directed,  drained  the  plate  after 
washing,  poured  on  the  preservative  solution  and  worked  it 
tvek  wards  and  forwards  on  the  plate  for  some  time  before 
dwiuiiig  it  off,  and  nine-tenths  of  my  plates  turned  out  lad. 
The  preservative  solution  has  of  course  a  much  higher  Sp.  Gr 
than  tbe  film  of  water  on  the  plate,  end  when  thus  mixed 
with  it  makes  those  whirling  sort  of  marks  which  always 
panr  the  mixing  of  solutions  of  different  Sp  Or*.,  and  even  if 
the 'movement  of  the  plate  be  continued  till  all  these  whirls 
cease  to  be  visible,  the  sensitive  coat  is  often  marked  indelibly ; 
moreover  whatever  nitrate  of  silver  may  remain  in  the  film  of 
water  on  tbe  plate,  is  thu*  mixed  with  the  preservative  solution, 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  the  washing  of  the  plate  should 
le  very  perfect  tefore  the  said  solution  is  applied.    By  pro- 
ceeding in  the  following  manner  I  have  never  had  a  marked 
plate.   After  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  water  bath,  let  it 
drain  well  with  its  lower  edge  on  some  blotting  paper,  and  drv 
the  back  of  the  plate  also  with  blotting  paper.    When  well 
.trained  hold  it  quite  horizontal  (n  pneumatic  plate-holder  is  the 
best  thing  for  this  purpose),  and  pour  some  of  tbe  metagelatine 
all  along  on  the  shorter  edges  of  the  plate  (about  3  drachms 
does  for  a  stereoscopic  plate),  then  lilt  the  plate  very  slightly,  so 
as  to  make  the  solution  flow  in  one  slow,  even  wave  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plate,  not  slanting  across  it.    The  solution,  being 
more  dense  than  the  water  on  the  plate,  forces  the  latter  before 
it,  and  leaves  only  what  is  actually  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion : 
it  is  quite  curious  to  see  the  quantity  of  water  thus  pumped 
out  as  it  were  from  a  plate  which  »eemed  (perfectly  drained. 
When  the  solution  has  all  collected  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plate,  tilt  it  slightly  towards  one  corner  and  allow  the  excess  to 
flow  off,  then  pour  on  a  second  quantity  of  the  metagelatine  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  end  of  the  plate  as  the 
first,  and  let  it  flow  off  in  the  same  manner.     This  second 
quantity  does  over  again  for  the  first  coating  of  a  second  plate. 
This  plate  should  then  be  placed  up  on  end  to  dry,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.    The  only  other  point  on  which  I  have  anything 
to  remark  is  the  developing,  and  much  de|K'iids  on  doing  this 
>iifficicntly  slowly.    Fir«t,  make  a  developer  as  follows: — 
PjtokbIHc  K'i'l    6  pmliis. 

Spirit  Of  WilM)  ...    1  OU1IIT. 

Ulaclnl  accttc  atiJ   I  drachm. 

W«t«r   „      ...      ...       if  oancta. 

After  the  plate  has  been  well  welted  with  distilled  water,  pour 
ever  it  a  solution  made  by  mixing  J  ounce  of  the  above  with 
4  ounce  of  water  and  two  droiw  of,  or  30  graius,  solution  of 
nitrate  of 


Stbcctcm  or  the  Luminous  I)i*c  of 
extraordinary  structure  of  the 


seen  through  Sir  James  South  s  achromatic,  in  a  ( 
by  Sir.  Gwilt,  resembles  compressed  curd,  or  white  almond  soap, 
or  a  mass  of  asbestos  fibre*,  lying  in  a  (pKV/unrcrnu  direction, 
and  compressed  into  a  solid  mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in 
this  phenomenon;  it  is  seeu  by  every  person  with  good  vision  ; 
and  on  every  twrt  of  the  sun's  luminous  surface,  or  envelope, 
which  is  thus  shown  to  be  not  a  fame,  but  a  soft,  solid,  or  thick 
fluid,  maintained  it)  an  incandescent  state  by  subjacent  heat, 
capable  of  being  disturbed  by  dilfercuoes  of  temperature,  and 
broken  up  as  we  see  it  when  the  sun,  u  covered  with  spots  or 
ojienings  in  the  luminous  maUof. — .Vert*  hriiuh  Ittriew. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  ai>li  ft  photographic  develop- 
ment will  date  within  the  hut  haif-ruatury,  aiel  arc  I  n'  little 


,lf 


r«dl. 


r 

(in 

(l  was  not  until  1MI  that  the 
e,  on  which  the  foundations  of 
iM  discovered  at  all;  bromine, 
hitu,  not  titj  J*2»>.  The 
vnulUuH    : .  with 


about 


older  than  phosogr 
chemical  substance 
all  popular  yliotography 
the  only  other  »ii'<st:*n<e 
invention  of  the  eh-cfro 
that  of  photography  its( 

the  substance  of  which  collodion  is  m:ido ;  the  ether  nu>3  chloro- 
form, which  arc  u«cd  in  sonic  method--,  that  of  voUodiou.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  optical  improvements  mrev iously  contrived  or 
adapted  Car  the  purpose  of  the  photograph;  tho  achromatic 
hnsea,  which  correct  the  discrepancy  between  the  visual  and 
chemical  foci ;  the  double  lenses,  which  increase  the  force  of 
the  action ;  the  binocular  lenses,  which  do  the  work  of  the 
stereoscope;  nor  of  the  innumerable  other  mechanical  aid* 
which  have  sprung  tip  for  it-  nse.-£Vrw#t<i«  o/Scitnct. 
PhoToohaphic  Va LRKTlMBs. — We  know  not  whether  the 
looks  forward  to  the  arrival  of  St.  VaJeutiue  or  not,  but 


water  anu  two  orops  oi,  or  <w  graius,  soiuiiou  oi 
.-ilvcr.   This  developes  the  picture  very  slowly,  and 
light  brown  colour,  but  the  development  may  be 
till  all  the  details  are  brought  out  in  the  deepest 
wash  the  plate  and 


-hadows.    When  this  is  tho 


cover  it 


he  plate 

with  the  undiluted  developer  with  4  drops  or  silver  solution  to 
the  ounce ;  with  this  any  degree  of  intensity  may  be  obtained, 
but  a  rather  feeble-looking  negative  prints  best,  as  the  peculiar 
'tjlour  of  these  dry  negatives  stops  out  the  chemical  rays  very 
perfectly,  much  liiore  so  than  would  he  supposed  from  their 
appearance.  If  you  begin  developing  with  a  stronger  solution, 
or  one  containing  more  silver,  the  high  lights  develop  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  that  they  become 
quite  opaque  before  the  detail  is  half  out.  The  plates  are  of 
washed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 


to  La  PattU,  a  youthful  chemiat  has  hit  upon  a 
method  of  instantly  removing  nitrate  of  silver  stains  from  the 
hands-  and  this  not  only  when  the  stains  are  of  recent  date, 
hut  where  the  skin  baa  been  cauterised  by  tho  actiou  of  the 
substance  in  question  any  length  of  time  previously.  The 
valuable  discovery,  which  removes  the  only  barrier  which  pre- 
so  manv  young  ladies,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
in  photography,  is  ' 


lie  greatest 

return  of  the  day.  Every  year  this 
begins  to  bud  about  the  kttoc  end  of  • 
to  the  last  year's  stock,  there  nrc  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  "  the  newest  designs."  We  only  nllude  to 
because  we  see  that  the  valentine  publishers  have  not  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  photography.  In  some  of  the 
valentines  we  have  seen,  there  nave  been  photograph*  of  neat 
designs,  and  certainly  they  looked  better  than  tho  tawdry  red 
and  yellow  daubs  which  sometime*  may  be  *eeu.  In  other 
cases  the  valentine  is  formed  complete,  and  a  little  oval  left  to 
insert  a  portrait  of  tlie  sender. 


IMPROVE! 


rOSITIVKs  n.N 


JJbofograpjjic  Dtofcs  anfc  $iurits. 

l>EVELOriS<;  BOX. — OOI.OIUIXU 
ALIIt  MKNISKt)  PAPER. 

Sir, — Having  myself  derived  much  useful  information 
from  your  paper,  I  leg  to  forward  to  you  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of  a  developing  box  I  have  for  some  time  been  using 
for  out-door  stereoteopic  work.  I  am  aware  that  it  much 
resembles  one  you  ltave  already  described  in  vol.  i.  p.  170, 
but  differs  in  some  important  respect*.  At  first  I  tried  to 
work  in  a  box  almost  identical  with  the  one  alluded  to,  but 
found  much  inconvenience  from  tho  dark  frame  getting 
splashed  during  the  washing  processes;  besides  which,  it 
was  much  in  the  way,  excluding  light,  &c,  consequently,  I 
devised  the  one  I  now  use.  It  has  a  sufficiently  large  hole  in 
the  left-hand  side,  with  a  black  bag,  lined  with  yellow  calico, 
attached  to  it,  into  which  I  place  the  frame  when  not  in  use, 
avoiding  all  cliances  of  getting  it  wet,  aud  giving  more  space 
for  the  necessary  manipulation.  I  also  have  another  place 
in  the  bottom,  with  a  similar  bag  <ixod  to  it  for  the  bath, 
saving  the  amount  of  room  that  would  otherwise  lx;  required 
in  lifting  out  the  plate  when  sensitised.  In  front  I  place 
ii.ee  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico,  ami  liave  a  door  to  close 
on  this  for  convenience  of  carriage.  The  legs  are  made  to 
pull  out,  simply  fitting  tightly,  bo  t li.it,  when  packed,  it  is 
an  ordinary-looking  box.  Its  size  is — length  lHJ  inches, 
hreadth  10A  inches,  depth  11  inches.     'line,  made  of 
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American  birch,  cost  me  7s.  6d.  for  the  box,  and  a  trifle 
more  for  liningB,  &c.    I  also  inclose  a  view,  the  negative  of 
which  was  manipulated  in  the  box  about  a  week  since. 
I  have  also  remarked  in  your  paper  many  inquiries 
he  colouring  of  albumenised  print*,  from  the 


- 

teI — 

'TM 

difliculty  of  makiug  the  water-colours  adhere.  The  plan  I 
follow,  and  believe  to  be  the  most  simple,  is  this :— After 
being  mounted  I  fill  a  camel-hair  brush  with  water,  and 
brush  the  print  over  with  it  until  the  water  flows  evenly, 
which  it  quickly  will  do.  I  then  remove  the  superfluous 
moisture  by  blotting-paper,  when  it  can  be  painted  as  easily 
as  upon  drawing-paper ;  when  thoroughly  dry,  I  size  it  over 
with  a  tolerably  thick  solution  of  gelatine,  which  I  have 
never  found  to  displace  the  colours,  and  varnish  with  any 
good  varnish  (I  generally  use  copal).  J.  E.  C. 

[.judging  from  the  specimen  which  our  correspondent  has 
favoured  us  with,  we  should  think  that  the  manipulations  of 
the  collodion  process  could  be  very  well  carried  on  in  such  a 
developing  box  as  he  has  described.  The  picture  is  very 
clear,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  fogging. — Ed.] 


SPOTS  IX  THE  COU-ODIO-AUH'MKN 

Sik,— Now  that  collodio-albumen  claims  so  much  attention, 
I  presume  that  anything  at  all  calculated  to  remove  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  its  practice  may  be  of  service  to  some  of 
your  numerous  readers.  Indeed,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my- 
self much  indebted  for  many  useful  hints  that  are  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  your  valuable  periodical. 

Having  lately  been  engaged  in  developing  somo  collodio- 
albumen  stereoscopic  plates,  I  have  been  much  annoyed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  black  specks,  perfectly 
opaque,  which  gradually  increase  in  density  and  somewhat 
in  size  as  the  development  of  the  picture  proceeds,  which,  of 
course,  Bpoil  the  result;  though,  in  other  respects,  the 
pictures  are  everything  one  could  wish. 

Now  it  occurred  to  mc  that  these  specks  were  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  minute  particles  of  iron,  which  had  become 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  albumen  whilst  the  plate  was 
in  the  plate-box.  I  accordingly  examined  the  latter — which 
is  a  tin  one — (as  recommended  in  preference  to  wood  for 
storing  prepared  plates),  and  I  found,  on  shaking  it  on 
to  a  piece  of  v/hite  paper,  that  it  contained  a  quantity  of 
minute  particles  of  metal,  which  liad  evidently  become 
I  by  the  friction  of  the  glass  plates  against  the  sides, 
some  of  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the  albumenised 
plates,  probably,  before  they  had  been  coagulated  by  the 
sensitising  liquid,  llere  was  the  cause  of  my  annoyance, 
and  consequently  a  remedy  was  soon  to  be  found. 

Thinking  that  these  few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  some  who, 
like  myself,  may  have  experienced  that  photography,  like 
everything  else  under  the  sun,  is  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit"  at  times— I  place  them  at  your  dispoeal. 

Bk.ne-vei.is. 


toning 

A  correspondent  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  many 
toning  baths  mentioned  in  different  numbers  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News,"  and  has  asked  which  we  consider  the  bat, 
on  the  whole,  for  a  beginner  to  adopt.  We  cannot  presume 
tq  decide,  authoritatively,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these 
baths ;  each  has  its  advocates,  and  doubtless,  with  care,  each 
would  give  equally  good  and  permanent  print*  with  the 
others.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  t  lie  one  at  pp.  S3, 34,  is  the 
one  most  likely  to  give  satisfactory  results  in  the  1 
of  beginners.  We  have,  recently,  been  using  the  plan 
described,  and  are  very  pleased  with  the  results.  We 
found  it  an  improvement  to  soak  the  prints  in  a  bath  < 
posed  of  Jib.  of  common  washing  soda  in  a  gallon  of 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  toning  bath.  When  they 
have  remained  in  the  soda  solution  for  about  ten  minutes, 
remove  them  to  the  hypo,  solution.  For 
append  the  synopsis  of  tie  process : — 

Float  paper  on  salting  bath  1'  to  6'. 
Hang  up  to  drain. 
Float  on  exciting  bath  5'  to  10'. 
Hang  up  to  drain. 
Expose  in  frame. 
Wash  in  common  water. 
Wash  in  salt  and  water  (salt  1,  water  100). 
Immerse  in  toning  bath. 
Immerse  in  soda  solution. 
Fix. 

Wash  perfectly. 
Dry. 

Salting  bath  :— 
Albumen 

Exciting  bath  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

Water   

Toning  bath : — 

Chloride  of  gold  ... 

Water   

Soda  solution : — 

Washing  soda 

Water   

Fixing  bath  :— 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 

n  ater        ...  ... 


}lb. 

1  gallon. 


...  1 

...  S 


major  rrrzMAV rice's  new  light. 

At  pp.  56  and  112  of  the  "  Photographic  News,"  will  be 
found  references  to  the  above  new  light ;  and  in  the  Time* 
a  few  days  ago,  the  following  jiaragraph  appeared,  which 
we  think  may  be  of  interest. 

Majob  Pitzmauhice's  New  Light.— On  Tuesday  night 
(February  the  15th)  the  Hon.  Major  Fitxinaurice  visited  the 
Penrhyn  Slate  Quarry,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  his  newly-discovered  light.  The  first  ex- 
periment was  conducted  in  a  deep  and  long  tunnel.  The 
apparatus,  which  is  quite  portable,  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
tunnel.  The  light  produced  from  this  was  steady,  pure,  and 
so  surprisingly  brilliant,  that  it  completely  illuminated  the 
whole  length  of  the  tunnol,  and  rendered  a  written  paper  dis- 
tinctly legible  at  a  distance  of  SOU  yards.  The  apparatus  wa* 
next  brought  into  the  open  quarry.  Here  also  the  result."  were 
most  extraordinary.  The  numerous  steps  of  the  quarry,  some 
even  at  a  distance  "of  800  and  800  yards,  were  as  clearly  seen  a* 
in  daylight.  Mr.  Francis,  the  superintendent  of  the  quarry,  and 
a  party  of  friends,  took  the  most  attentive  interest  in  this 
wonderful  discovery,  and  all  expressed  their  gratification  and 
surprise.  A  voung  Irish  lady  who  was  present  exelauned. 
"Why,  the  sun  is  a  fool  to  it.'T  This  light  is  applicable  to  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  colours  of  furniture, 
rendered  unusually  vivid,  and  photographs  can  be 
seconds.  It  is  free  from  injurious  fumes,  and  cons*  _ 
not  afi*ect  paint,  gilding,  or  articles  of  delicate  colour*  It  Is  also 
cosily  manufactured  and  very  cheap.    A  light  equal  to  that  of 
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thirty  candles  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  one  halfpenny 
hour—  The  Time*. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  favour  us  with  further  particu- 
lars respecting  this  important  invention ;  it  is  likely  to 
prove  of  such  value  to  all  classes  of  photographers  that  we 
are  anxious  to  possess  more  reliable  information  on  the 
suljcct  than  has  yet  appeared. — Ei>.] 

NON-REVERSIBLE  PICTURE*. 

8m,— To  take  a  non-reversible  portrait,  the  usual  spring 
attached  to  the  door  of  the  dark  frame  must  be  taken  out, 
and  two  silver  ones  affixed  instead,  thus  (see  cut)  ;  for  the 

largest  size  the  frame  wil  1  take,  just 
to  touch  the  plate  at  each  side ;  for 
the  smaller  sizes,  two  silver  hooks 
at  bottom  of  carriers,  to  drop  the 
plates  into,  with  a  small  silver 
button  (as  in  sketch)  at  top,  are 
sufficient— the  two  springs  on  the 
door  keeping  the  carrier  in  its 

]  I:l<  r. 

Prepare  the  plate  as  usual — 
one  free  from  specks ;  wipe  back 
dry  (first  with  blotting  paper 
lightly,  finishing  with  a  piece  of 
soft  clean  rag) ;  place  same  in  dark  frame,  collodion  side 
towards  the  door,  and  not  the  shutter;  and  if  the  object 
has  been  focused  by  reversing  the  ground  glass,  or  by  laying 
a  piece  in  the  dark  frame  so  reversed  (which  is  more  certain), 
the  same  good  results  will  be  obtained,  as  far  as  definition, 
as  in  a  reversed  one.  M.  D. 

YELLOW  ILLUMINATING  MEDIUM  FOR.  THE  GLASS  ROOM. 

Sir,— If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  wish  for  a  really 
cheap  and  good  yellow  light  in  their  dark  rooms,  and  if  the 
subject  is  not  already  exhausted,  I  can  inform  them  that  I 
have,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  no  other  light  to  work  by 
than  that  admitted  through  a  common  glass  window, 
2  ft.  x  3  ft.,  simply  painted  on  the  inside  with  a  well  ground 
mixture  of  orange  lead,  yellow  ochre,  and  orange  chrome, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  a  little  oak  varnish  ;  with 
this  I  gave  the  window  two  or  three  coats,  and  have  not 
since  touched  it  with  paint.  It  gives  abundance  of  light  in 
dull  weather,  is  full  south,  and,  in  bright  sunshine,  I  have 
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had  a  single  foggy  picture  from  any  cause.  I  never 
take  any  precaution  to  shade  the  windpw,  although  there 
are  numerous  small  pin-holes  in  the  paint.  Without  the 
necessity  of  using  paper  or  gamboge,  the  foregoing  lias 
*  well,  and  is  very  economical.  X. 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUND. 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  a  great  many  remarks  on 
"backgrounds"  with  light  centres,  the  following  method  I 
find  suits  my  purpose :  a  frame  covered  with  stone- coloured 
calico,  and  in  the  middle  I  have  placed  a  small  piece  of  wood 
in  the  shape  of  a  star,  painted  light  blue ;  from  this  I  have 
a  long  string,  which  pulls  through  a  brass  ring  at  the  top  of 
the  background.  By  pulling  this  string  during  the  exposure 
of  the  glass,  it  turns  the  star  round  with  some  rapidity  ; 
yon  will  find  this  produces  a  very  perfect  white  light  round 
the  head  of  the  sitter.  This  plan  will  apply  as  usefully  to 
positive  as  to  negative  photographs.         Ax  Amateur. 

-  -       ii  ■ 

IMPROVKMEXT8  LV  THE  STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA. 

Sir, — I  see  in  the  "  Photographic  News,"  p.  275,  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  stereoscopic  camera.    I  have  for 
time  past  made  them  as  there  suggested;  I  have 
l  made  a  long  table  about  two  feet  lone,  hinged  in  the 

 i  go  as  to  fold  in  half,  upon  which  slides  from  end  to 

a  swivelled  board,  upon  which  the  camera  is  placed,  and 
. .jch  is  regulated  by  screws  to  give  the  proper  angles.  The 
way  I  use  it  when  taking  a  distant  view  »  as  follows  :— 


Supposing  the  operator  to  be  standing  behind  the  camera 
when  placed  for  taking  the  view,  he  would  begin  by  placing 
the  camera  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  long  table,  and  then 
taking  the  cap  off  the  left-hand  lens,  he  would  next  pass  the 
camera  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  long  table,  and  take  the 
cap  off  the  right-hand  lens,  when  the  view  will  be  taken  on 
the  plate  the  same  as  if  taken  with  the  one-lens  camera  and 
shifting  back,  and  would  not  require  to  be  transposed  as  if 
taken  with  the  twin  lenses  at  the  same  time. 

Taos.  H.  Cbocobtox. 

27,  GreenhiWs  Rents,  Smithjield  Bars,  E.C. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Photographic  News." 
Sir, — I  wish  H.  S.  I.,  when  he  has  finished  his  useful 
synopses,  would  give  us  essays  on  the  point  u  What  chemicals 
will  tenant  the  same  abodes  ui  peaceful  succession,'' — how  few 
dishes,  funnels,  and  temporary  receptacles  each  process 
positively  requires.  The  same  boat  woukl  hold,  we  know, 
the  fox  and  the  cabbage,  though  the  ferryman  had  to  return 
again  for  the  goose;  but  young  chemists  are  apt  to  be 
nervous.  Again,  short  "Things  that  will  do"  after  the 
manner  of  "  What  to  avoid,"  would  help  photographers 
under  difficulties,  and  hinder  none.  The  Birmingham  Dry 
Plate  Co.  has  everlastingly  obliged  mc  by  telling  me  that  a 
slate-pencil  would  do  to  stir  with. 

Photo,  beyond  Railways. 


GELATINE  PAPER. 

Sir,— In  your  »  Catechism  of  Photography,"  I  sec  "gelatine 
paper"  mentioned  as  used  for  transferring  the  collodion  film ; 
would  not  this  be  liable  to  cause  some  confusion  ?  as  what  I 
understand  to  be  gelatine  paper  is  gelatine  made  into  a  very 
thin  sheet.  Would  not  "  gelatinised  paper"  be  better  where 
paper  coated  with  it  is  intended  ?  I  see  an  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  the  "  Photographic  News  "  of  gelatine 


paper,  but  this  surely  cannot  be  of  the  kind  I  sent  you ;  if  so 
it  is  immensely  too  dear  to  be  of  any  use.  What  I  sent  you 
was  only  4  Jd.  per  sheet.  It  is  foreign,  probably  French,  and, 
no  doubt,  could  be  sold  for  less  by  taking  a  quantity. 

Thomas  Barrett. 


MOULDED  GLASS  DISHES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "Photographic  News"  respecting  moulded  glass 
dishes,  I  am  glad  to  inform  him  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
them  made  in  three  sizes,  namely,  stereoscopic,  9x7,  and 
11x9;  that  the  bottoms  are  quite  smooth  and  Jlat,  and 
that  they  are  quite  nonangular,  the  sides  springing  from  the 
bottom  with  a  curve,  and  the  corners  being  rounded,  with  a 
well-formed  lip  at  one  of  them  for  pouring  from. 

Joseph  Jno.  Pyxe. 

63,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Strrngthenino  of  Alcohol.— J.  W.  We  gave  the  most 
usual  method  of  obtaining  strong  alcohol  in  our  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  210.  Our  correspondent  asks  if  there  is  not  a  simpler 
way  of  increasing  the  strength  of  ordinary  spirit*  of  wine  in 
"in all  quantities,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  distilling  it. 
Perhaps  the  following  plan  will  be  of  use  to  J.  W.  Take  a 
wide  mouthed  bottle,  and  having  nearly  tilled  it  with  the  spirit, 
place  a  clean  and  moist  piece  of  bladder  ovor  the  mouth,  and 
tie  it  down  so  that  no  air  can  get  in.  Bladder  possesses  this 
curious  property,  that  whilst  it  will  allow  the  vapour  of  water 
to  pass  through,  it  will  keep  back  that  of  alcohol,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  bottle  be  placed  in  a  tolerably  warm  place,  the 
water  will  gradually  evaporate  from  the  alcohol,  and  leave  the 
latter  correspondingly  strengthened.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
very  quick  process,  and  can  only  be  adopted  when  the  alcohol 
is  required  merely  for  J*t«r*  use.  If  a  mark  be  made  on  the 
bottle  to  show  the  original  height  at  which  the  spirit  stood, 
the  diminution  in  height  or  the  liquid  will  show  the  amount 
of  water  1 
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Lcmicator  fob  Bbamwork,  Screws^  Ac — A  Mechanic 
has  had  jrreat  difficulty  in  tuiserewino;  the  fhvn^e  from  the  brass 
mounting  of  bis  lens,  and  cannot  unscrew  the  lens  at  ail.  lie 
inquire*  if  we  can  recommend  him  any  kind  of  grease  or  oil 
which  can  be  applied  to  such  screws  without  causing  them  to 
clog  in  a  short  time.  AVo  have  long  used  the  following  plan, 
and  ran  recoimuend  it,  uot  only  for  such  purposes  as  tho  above, 
but  for  joints,  taps  stopcocks,  and  all  similar  things  which  are 
intended  to  remain  moveable  and  yet  air  tight.  Take  a  piece  of 
Indian  rubber  heat  it  nt  a  temperature  of  about  260°,  till  tho- 
roughly melted:  it  will  now  form  a  sticky  mass,  which  has  the 
valuable  property  of  not  altering  or  solidifying  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  A  little  of  this  smeared  on  the  screw,  will  insure  its 
always  working  properly.  This  melted  caoutchouc  is  a  most 
valuable  material  to  keep  in  the  laboratory,  as  its  excellent 
lubricating  powers  enables  it  to  be  applied  {o  so  many  useful 
purposes. 

Tin:  Alabastrine  Prockss.— Phologram.  The  same  causes 
which  induce  the  loosening  of  the  collodion  film  at  times  in  the 
ordinary  process,  will  do  so  in  an  increased  degree  when  (he 
picture  is  subjected  lo  any  bleaching  agency.  These  causes  are 
generally,  the  use  or  a  new  or  contractile  collodion,  the  use  of 
an  ncid  nitrate  bath,  the  immersion  or  the  coated  plate  into  the 
nitrate  bath  before  the  film  has  sufficiently  set,  or  with  a  thick 
edge  formed  from  the  drawing  of  the  collodion,  or  from  care- 

IhT^niedieT'ijg^esti.f  inVformw^nber  trfSf*  *  NkwV 
voi.  i.  p.  23.  A  gentleman,  who  has  much  experience  in  tho 
production  of  alabastrine  pictures,  informs  us  that  by  the  use 
of  ordinary  precautions,  and  the  use  of  a  collodion  adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  glass,  he  has  not,  out  of  many  hundreds  or 
pictures  so  treated,  lost  a  single  one  he  wished  to  preserve  by 


.  B.—  Many  tluu 

suggest;  bat  in 


thinks  for 


pictures  so  treated,  lost,  a  single  one  he 
washing  off  the  film.    He  is  win*  the 
solutions,  and  a  collodion  for  the  pur™ 


solutions,  and  a  collodion  for  the  purpose, 
name  of  American  Excelsior  Collodion. 

Lives  of  Silphtb. —  W.  L.  M.  Liver  of  tmlphar  con- 
sists of  tersulphidc.  pentasulphide,  and  intermediate  sulphidei 
of  potassium,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
employed,  mixed  with  sulphate,  and  often  at  the  same  time 
with  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  prepared  by  gently  heating 
sulphur  with  carbonate  of  jiotassa  in  covered  earthen  or  casl- 
imn  crucibles.  The  common  proportions  are  two  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  one  of  sulphur — the  quantity  of  the 
latter  ingredient  should,  however,  be  increased  a  little.  If  a 
solution  of  this  body  in  water  be  used  to  precipitate  tho  silver 
residue*  as  described  at  p.  270,  our  correspondent  will  find  that 
sulphide  or  silver  will  be  at  once  formed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I  to  the 


■  r»-j«t. 


Our  Kt-rt  XumUrr  (it)  ttitl  conrtudt  Vol.  I.;  ami  u-HI  routuiit,  tn  • 
rurrrmt  nhotoyrmphir  nttet  of  the         «  err*  perfect  and  rnprom  tndtx. 

fj4T"  Hume  contpldnu  having  l»n  made  by  oar  subscribers  at  to  the  non- 
recript  of  the  "  PaoToG«AWiit:  Skws,"  lit  publisher*  beg  respectfully  to 
notify  that  every  rare  l«  taken  on  their  part  lo  insure  punctual  and  correct 
dispatch.  All  complaints  thonld,  therefore,  be  marie  to  the  Poat  Office 
autborttlea. 

Wc  mn«t  be*  our  corrcspondenta  nut  to  aend  glai 
except  tliey  nre  accureiy  protected  against  breakage. 

I'nonv  rkvoxd  ItAii.nr*rs.— 1  and  3.  We  have  not  yet  fulfilled  our  promise, 
but  hojss  to  be  able  to  do  to  early  In  the  new  volume.  3.  We  do  not  like  a 
protosulpliatc  of  Iron  derdnper  In  the  waxed  paper  process.  Halite  acid 
baa  succeeded  beat  In  our  band*.  4.  Nitric  acid  U  tlie  best  thing  to  clean  a  dMi 
with,  even  when  wanted  fur  an  ammoulo-nltraie  bath.  Of  course  rtnse  the 
dMi  well  In  water  after  the  add.  A  and  (!.  Archer's  tran»frrring  varnrsh, 
being  a  eolation  of  gatla  percha  or  benzol,  will  do  as  It  is  for  coating  paper 
trays,  foal  naphtha  U  impure  benzol  7.  See  the  editors  "  Handbook  to 
tlie  Waxed  Taper  Process."  S.  It  U  not  pntented;  we  Intend  giving  tut 
account  of  It  aa  stated  at  I. 

A.  OavitMM.5i.-l,  2,  3.  It  will  bo  shunt  impossible  fee  yon  to  obtain  sa<U- 
flnl..ry  result*  with  a  combination  made  of  audi  lenses  a«  yon  describe. 
Tito  manufacture  of  a  portrait  combination  ia  one  of  the  must  difficult  do- 
partrocitta  of  |irartical  optica,  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  curvatures, 
Ac.,  requires  high  mathematical  akilL  4.  (Jood  sesxlinir  wax  is  nut  conitdrrvd 
to  have  any  injurious  action  on  the  nitrate  hath 

If  T.  t.M  K.CA,  1.  Not  very  favourably.  J.  We  prefer  t lie  apianatic.  3. 
It  U  tint  intended  for  porrraitore. 

ti.  it  (ItirmliighairU.  Wc  arc  obliged  for  your  rmntnunicativn ;  the  plan  you 
<-ngge*t  ia,  however,  well  known. 

■I  II  v— I,  If  the  aULioatrino  solution  Is  properly  ■  ■repotvd  It  ought  not 

to  make  ttie  picture  of  a  bluish  odour.  Prc;wirr  the  adntton  at  at  page 
ISO,  or  pare  base  some  f/nm  the  advertised  areata.  X.  A  good  negirlvr 
»honUI  have  tlie  draper)  and  dark  shadows  aa  distinct  in  proportion  to  the 
iutensllv  of  tlie  lltuiiiiiiail-.ii  on  any  oilier  parts  of  the  picture.  3.  Perhap* 
the  collodion  had  not  settled,  or  tlie  bath  wanted  filtering,  dther  of  these 
masse  would  oeeaaion  small  boles  over  the  negative,  4.  We  like  nttrle 
M  instead  of  acetic  add  In  the  developing  solution,  in  caaea  where,  the 


slble. 

W.  II.  Fox. -The  moat  lilcery  ran**  for  t 
alrolio]  of  inraMrienl  strength. 

P.  St— We  cannot  give  you  more  Information  on  the  subject  than  will  lie  luund 
in  the  papers  which  appeared  in  nnr  columns  some  tbne  since. 

Baca  A»t)  Pixiox.— Those  combinations  of  lenses  which  are  Intended  to  be 
need  for  both  portraits  and  landscapes  (by  unscrewing  one  lens),  are  not 
usually  so  good  us  those  made  expressly  for  one  iiorticulsr  purpose.  Pre-.i?  It 
lenses  are  not  considered  mi  good  aa  Kngbali. 

W.  I*  H — Add  solution  of  chloride  of  •odium  until  no  more  precipitate  l» 
formal,  then  make  add  with  nitric  add.  place  m  a  Urge  botde,  and  shake 
violently  lot  M»uc  lnlnutea;  this  will  cause  tin-  predjiujiled  dilodtle  ofsUver 
to  cohere  together,  and  you  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  rittcrin?  it. 

•I.  I.  Oaviiul— We  reooininended  tlie  alkaline  solution  nt  p.  DH  in  preference  tn 
Bayard's  bath;  more  un  acomirt  of  its  not  being  likely  to  cause  the  pictures 
to  faile,  than  fur  any  oiIht  reason.  If  yon  cannot  succeed  well  with  it.  try 
rhe  plan  recommended  at  pp.  S3,  M,  and  noticed  again  id  the  present 
noenber.  We  can  speak  from  experience  aa  to  the  beamy  and  permanence 
ot  the  resorts.  We  do  not  know  how  Ogle  and  Edge's  print,  art  toucL 
They  are  peculiar,  but  not  inch  aa  we  *houM  care  to  Imitatr. 

W.  PxajtE.- The  picture  job  enclosed  ia  very  •nccesafuL  *.  Try  M  grtia- 
of  protrsuUpuate  of  Iran  to  Uie  ounce.  S.  We  ore  sorry  we  caimot  give  yen 
more  information  on  that  point  than  has  already  appeared. 

Colo*.  —  I.  We  do  not  think  It  will:  but  we  have 
done  by  its  means.    1.  Almost  aa  wdl.   3.  See  nm 
to  Minor  Queries  "  for  an  antw  or  to  this. 

J.  AsKtw  I,  You  do  not  tell  us  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution,  or  what 

It  has  been  used  for  before;  so  we  can  hardly  say  how  it  can  be  made 
available  for  cxritinir  albntnenlaed  pa,  or.  If  It  Is  onlv  nitrate  of  «i|v«r 
(Usaolved  in  water,  it  will  do  at  once  h*  made  of  the  right"  strength.  If  kts 
a  collodion  bath,  evaporate  U  down* to  one-third  of  Its  bulk,  add  a  few  drops 
per  ounce  of  acetic  add,  and  Alter.  S.  Always  tone  before  Uxlng.  \  Statu- 
rate  tiotlis  sliouhl  tie  used. 

M.  a vi>  8.— Send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope,  and  we  will  give  yon  the 

K.-1.  Wc  have  forwanicd  the  de»ired  Information  per  post  t.  A  sliding 
front  ahould  be  used.  3.  The  alteration  you  Ineutkm  lias  not  been  adapted, 
to  our  knowledge,  by  any  mauufnetun-r ;  it  would,  however,  be  aa  Improve- 
ment. 4.  We  expect  the  prmi lined  preservative  portfolio  wiil  tie  in  Louden 
shortly.  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  other  hints  and  suggestions :  and 
will  consider  whether  they  can  be  carried  not. 

Vjiuu  Yaaao. — Answered  lu  our  "Notes  and  Queries." 

Dr.LTA.— 1.  Ucvdop  again  after  fixing  the  positive.  ».  A  transparent  positive 
is  one  copied  from  a  negative,  cither  by  superposition  or  in  the  camera  |  In 
the  latter  case  the  camera  must  tie  lengthened  very  considerably,  or  the 
positive  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  negative.  5.  We  do  not 
know  how  raspberry  syrup  I*  prepared;  we  think  vinegar  niters  halo  Its 
composition. 

P.  Cook— The  camera  must  on  no  acrotmt  he  lilted  up',  .ml*,  but  must  In- 
variably  be  kept  horizontal ;  If  you  cannot  in  this  way  get  the  upper  part 
of  a  house  In.  raise  the  leoa  up  by  means  of  the  sliding  front,  fur  the  re- 
quired dlatsnc*.  and  you  will  Hud  that  the  building  will  enter  the  Bdd,  and 
wilt  not  now  have  the  appearance  of  falling  forwards,  as  has  been  the 
caae  when  yon  tilted  the  camera  upwards.  ' 

l"_  .1  la  -  Wc  have  answered  yon  by  past 

Ax  Asn«i!«T.— 1.  Tlie  object  gl.ua.  of  a  telescope  will  not  do  very  well,  hut 
it  will  answer  your  pur|iose  to  liegln  with  ;  puce  the  fiat  aide  nearest  to  the 
view  you  Intend  to  take.  i.  The  calotype  process,  X  The  Ana 

have  named. 

O.  t'aantxrxk.  -  We  will  try  and  obtain  tie  desired  information. 

MinamnT  Si  x.- 1.  We  hope  to  be  aide  to  give  yon  farther  f  " 
2.  Tb  ■  price  of  the  work  on  colouring  photographs, 
"  PitOTOriaanuc  Nrwa"  office.  Is  2s.  fid.,  or  per  poet  Ja.  I 

A  Si  s*  aiai.K  iCimtu.— 1  The  ordinary  magic  lantern  will  do.  t. 
about  au  artide  such  as  you  »ugKesi- 

O.  M.  OL— L  Glacial  acetic  add  Is  meant.  3.  Nitrate  of  | 
of  potassa.  are  the  same  thing.  S.  Add  a  drop  of  i 
of  developing  solution.  4.  Perhaps  tlie  lens  will  not  cover  the  corners  of 
your  plate.  l»ok  ou  the  ground  glass  and  see  if  the  corners  are  dark.  J. 
Treat  your  bath  for  fogging  as  recommended  la  previous  number*.  6. 
Pretty  good :  a  better  one  has  been  give  i  tn  oar  i 

T.  T.  P.  U.  W.iitRES. — Take  a  positive  on  giaaa,  dth 
In  the  camera,  or  by  superposition  on  a  drv  plate. 

Yoc»o  Hrcotxaat.-l.  See  above,  i.  A  diapbragm  la  piece  of  a  metal  or  rard, 
with  on  aperture  In  the  midd  c  to  place  lu  frwit  of  the  leas  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  aberration  of  tlie  lent.  The  apertures  In  the  card  vary 
from  i-inch  to  I  inch,  or  more,  according  to  the  ktud  of  lens  used. 

Fussktt  S.inxkt  The  receipt  for  an  aUbaatrine  so!ntion  whidi  we  gave  at 

p.  ISO  of  the  "  PROTooKarnic  Nawa,"  will  not  give  a  bine  picture  bnt  a 
clear  white  one ;  there  must  be  something  wrong  wtth  your  solution. 

G.  E.— Slight  chippings  at  the  edge  of  jour  lens  will  not  produce  any  preju- 
dicial efiect.  unless  they  are  auffidently  large  to  reflect  light  injuriously  lata 
the  camera ;  in  this  case,  they  may  \w  blackened  over  with  black  varnish. 

R.  J.  J.  Ilgowx.— An  old  nitrate  bach  evaporated  down  will  not  give  nitrate 
of  silver  in  anything  like  a  pure  slate;  It  will  be  very  much  ooatamliuued 
with  organic  matter.  For  a  method  of  recovering  the  (Over  from  an  dd 
IkuIi.  see  te~dny'»  "Chemistry,"  p.  293. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks:— F.  W.  X — A.  B.  —An  old  hand— 
frow-Q.  A 

Tin-  information  required  by  tha  following  correaponilcnta  it  either  such  ts 
wc  are  unable  lo  give,  or  It  hot  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
••PHonmturiiic  N«wa  '  -Janaar>'.-H  Parr«nt.-H.  ».  V.-A  rleariniwr 
-I'cter-A-S.  T.  R.-A  Stranger-Old  Hypo.-Totnkim-X  V.  Z.-A 

ISu!»erlbcr. 

IxTrrx     A.  B.-8.T.-A  London  Kirm-J.  B.  R.-J.  W.  W.-W.  W- 

Cbemiciis   W.  W. 
F.MATCM.-1'age  2TJ.  line  11,  for  "mcchajiicaU  diversion,  "  ~ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  HARK. 

0RSBRVAT1OXS    OX    M.    SIEPCK'S    DISCOVERY    Of    "  A 
ACTIOIf   Of  LIOHT." 

Ix  giving  a  description  of  51.  Niepcc's  method  of  obtaining 
photographs  by  means  of  light  stored  up  in  hermetically 
mled  tubes,  wo  expressed  a  doubt  whether  light  was  in 
reality  the  cause  of  the  effect  described,  and  further  con- 
sideration led  us  to  doubt  still  more.    It  appeared  to  us 
more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  photograph  in  the  dark  to  chemical  agency, 
but  our  respect  for  M.  Niepce  s  ability  prevented  us  from 
stating  this  publicly ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  has  now  dis- 
covered that  photographs  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
radiant  heat,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  expressing  our 
opinion  that  this  heat,  combined  it  may  be  with  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  bodies  in  the  tin  tube,  is  the  actual 
producing  cause  of  the  effect  he  has  described.    As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  will  detail  an  experiment  we  have  recently 
made : — We  dissolved  half  an  ounce  of  crystallised  tartaric 
acid  in  about  two  ounces  of  water ;  in  this  we  soaked  some 
sheets  of  thick  English  paper.    When  the  solution  was  well 
absorbed,  the  sheets  were  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  A 
common  tinned  iron  canister,  about  eight  inches  long  and 
three  wide,  with  a  lid,  was  well  cleaned  inside,  and  when 
the  sheets  of  paper  were  nearly  dry,  the  inside  of  the  tube 
was  lined  twice  with  the  paper.    We  now  followed  the  di- 
rections of  M.  Niepce,  as  given  in  our  last  number,  p.  291. 
A  little  water  was  introduced  inside  the  tube,  so  as  to  -well 
moisten  the  paper,  and  the  excess  poured  out.    The  tube 
was  again  closed,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  too  high  to 
be  borne  by  the  uaked  hand.    It  was  then  opened  directly, 
and  applied  face  downwards  upon  a  sheet  of  ordinary  sensi- 
tive chloride  of  silver  paper,— a  piece  of  a  handbill  having 
previously  been  kid  ou  to  servo  as  a  negative.    It  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  that  position  about  ten  minutes.  The 
result  was  precisely  similar  to  that  described  in  our  last  num- 
ber but  one  as  having  been  accomplished  by  M.  Niepce  in  the 
presence  of  Professor  Wheatstone.    The  circle  of  the  sen- 
sitive paper  which  was  covered  by  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
became  visibly  blackened  in  those  parts  which  were  unpro- 
tected by  the  piece  of  handbill,  the  letters  on  which  were 
impressed  white  on  a  black  ground,  and  distinctly  legible. 
This,  therefore,  proves  conclusively  that  light  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  the  manipulations  we  have  described  were  performed  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp.    The  wltole  of  the 
materials  employed  had  also  been  kept  in  darkness  for  some 
time  previously. 

These  experiments  have  been  tried  too  recently  for  us  to 
venture  to  state  more  than  the  simple  fact.  We  have,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  that  the  experiment  upon  which  M. 
Niopce  chiefly  bases  the  theory  of  the  preservation  of  light, 
will  succeed  perfectly  under  conditions  where  no  light  has 
been  previously  absorbed;  and  thus  it  is  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  some  of  the  other  extraordinary  results  obtained 
by  that  distinguished  physicist  may  possibly  admit  of  a 
less  improbable  explanation  than  one  which  demands  the 
existence  of  a  new  and  almost  inconceivable  property  in 


NEW  GOLD-TONING  PROCESS. 
The  following  is  the  process  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte 
sent  to    the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 

Society. 

.  .  .  .  This  process  is  equally  good  for  every  kind  of 
paper,  albumenised  or  simply  salted.  Its  colouring  proper- 
ties are  remarkable,  especially  when  used  for  proofs  on  albu- 
menised paper,  which  often  fail  with  the  ordinary  processes 
of  colouring  employed. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — Sensitise  the  paper  as  usual 
011  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  at  20  per  cent.,  and  print  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  only,  it  is  better  to  overprint  it  a  little. 
Then  place  the  proof  in  a  dish  of  water  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  greater  part  of  its  nitrate  ;  put  it,  afterwards,  in  a 
dish  of  salted  water,  and  leave  it  there  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  object  of  this  bath  is,  to  convert  every  trace 
of  free  nitrate  that  might  have  been  left  in  it  by  the  first 
bath  into  chloride.  This  bath  is  essential  to  prevent  the  de- 
composition of  the  following  bath,  in  which  the  proof  is  to 
be  next  placed.    This  bath  is  composed  as  follows  :— 

.S**o,ulohloride  of  cold    15  (Trains. 

Phosphate  of  soda  (the  purified  tribasic 

f>ho<<pb«te  of  commerce)    300  (Train*, 

led  water    If  pint* 

N.B.  This  bath  ought  to  be  completely  neutral,  or,  at  all 
events,  rather  alkaline  than  acid.  ~  If  it  should  be  acid,  it  is 
a  «gn  that  the  chloride  of  gold  was  not  properly  pre|iured. 

As  soon  as  placed  in  this  bath,  the  tone  of  the  proof 
begins  to  change,  and  passes  rapidly  from  red  to  purple, 
violet,  and  black ;  at  the  same  tune,  the  solarised  parts  of 
the  proof  lose  their  dead  tone,  and  all  their  details  are  de- 
veloiied  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  colouring  may  be  arrested  at  any  moment.  If  it  be 
stopped  at  the  purple  tone,  the  proof  will  appear  sepia  after 
the  operation,  if  stopped  at  the  black  tone,  it  is  rather  black 
or  grey.  After  this  bath,  the  proof  is  put  in  a  new  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  bath,  of  20  per  cent.,  in  which  a  little 
Spanish  white  has  been  put  in  suspension,  and  finished  as 

These  proofs  are  bo  stable  that  they  resist  the  action  of  a 
cyanido  of  potassium  bath  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  process  are — 1 .  The  colour- 
ing bath  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  cannot  produce  any  de- 
composition in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  'J.  The  colour  is 
entirely  produced  by  the  gold,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  most  certain  means  of  colouring,  since  the  proof 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  hyposulphite  until  after  it  has 
received  its  colour.  Finally,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  bath 
any  organic  acid  to  determine  its  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  the  precipitation  of  the  gold  in  a  metallic  state. 

The  colouring  bath  described  above  may  be  prepared  be- 
forehand, it  does  not  decompose  by  keeping  if  care  be  taken 
that  none  of  that  used  is  returned  to  the  bottle.  It  is  like- 
wise very  economical,  since  with  lb  grains  of  chloride  of 
gold,  sixty  or  seventy  pictures,  it  x  30,  may  be  coloured. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  traces  of  gold  that  may  be 
left  in  the  bath  after  use  shall  be  lost,  the  remains  of  the**' 
baths  should  be  poured  into  a  bottle  containing  some  bits  of 
copper. 

180  grains  of  borax  may  be  substituted  for  phosphate 
of  soda  with  a  like  result. 

The  proofs  sent  by  Mr.  M.  Lyte,  with  his  communication, 
were  pronounced  to  be  equal  in  brilliancy  and  colouring  to  those 
obtained  by  the  process  of  toning  with  alkaline  salts  of  gold. 
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Critical  ^lofrcfs. 

■  ■  ♦  > 

The  Principle!  and  Practice  of  Ifarmoniotu  Colouring,  especially 
at  applied  to  Photograph*.  By  an  ARTIST-PlTOTOOBAPHKR. 
Ixmdon :  Cassell,  Petter, ancHtalpin/'PHOTOORAriiir News" 
Office ;  awl  Newman,  Soho-square. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  photography,  it 
appears  tolerably  certain  tlrat,  for  the  present  at  least,  portraiture 
uiust  claim  the  Urgent  share  of  attention  amongst  professional 
operator.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain,  that  in  the  majority  of 
hands,  and  to  meet  the  majority  of  tastes,  colour  a*  well  as  form 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  satisfactory  likenesses.  Such 
being;  the  case,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  whilst  elementary 
treatises  on  photography  hayo  issued  from  the  pre**  in  such 
profusion  as  to  produce  something  of  an  embarrtu  de  richetsc 
anything  like  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  work  ou  the  ap- 
plication  of  colour  to  photographs  has  not  until  now  appeared. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  book  we  noticed  Kome  time  ago 
on  "  Painting  Photographs,"  and  in  which  the  photograph  is 
chiefly  regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  painting,  this  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinct  treatise  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  facts  which  strike  us  on  perusing  the  work 
is  the  absence  of  that  misappreciation  of  photography  which  has 
l>een  too  common  amongst  ]>ainters.  The  author  is  manifestly 
as  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  the  "dark  room"  and  the 
capabilities*  of  the  camera  as  with  the  palette  and  pencil,  and 
very  willingly  regards  photography  as  something  more  than  a 
"  servant  of  servants."  Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  defects,  not  so  much  of  photography,  but  of  photographers; 
and  in  an  introductory  chapter,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  speaks  with  unmeasured  censure  of  the 
vulgarity  which  has  unfortunately  characterised  a  large  portion 
of  p  hut  "graphic  portraiture.  The  remedy  for  this,  he  suggests, 
is  a  higher  state  of  artistic  culture  amongst  photographers.  On 
this  subject  the  following  remarks  are  to  the  point : — 

"  A  cardinal  blunder  with  photographers  has  been  the  sup- 
position that  a  good  photograph  must  necessarily  be  a  ]>erfect 
representation  of  nature,  and  that  such  an  imitation  of  nature 
as  the  photograph  presented  must  be  the  highest  triumph  of 
art.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  first  assumption,  or,  for 
the  moment,  for  argument's  sake,  admitting  it  tit  be  true,  we 
must  submit  that  nature  has  many  aspects,  but  not  all  equally 
beautiful.  As  regards  portraiture,  the  living  model  is  seen  in 
ever-shifting  positions,  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  light  and 
shade,  very  few  of  which,  however,  it  may  be,  would  be  suitable 
for  portraiture,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  all  natural.  That 
a  portrait  should  be  what  some  coll  natural  does  not,  therefore, 
by  any  means  imply  that  it  it  perfect  as  a  picture.  It  may  be 
natural  that  a  person  should  at  some  time  wink,  smirk,  or 
frown,  that  he  should  occasionally  stoop,  loll,  or  stretch  himself; 
but  no  one  would  fur  a  moment  dream  of  perpetuating  these 
actions  in  a  portrait  Notwithstanding,  we  have  seen  many 
photographic  portraits  in  positions  little  better.  Sitters  placed 
upon  a  chair  bolt  upright,  with  head,  body,  and  limbs  in  one 
line,  a  hand  thrust  forward  sprawling  on  each  knee,  all  arranged 
with  such  accuracy  that  irthe  figure  were  cleft  down  the  middle,' 
the  halves  would  weigh  the  same  to  a  fractiou !  The  expression 
accompanying  this  position  being  generally  cither  one  of  the 
most  listless  fatuity,  or,  with  every  muscle  on  the  strain,  the 
eyes  glaring,  and  the  features  contracted  to  a  most  diabolical 
frown,  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  the  sitter  is  just  gathering  his 
energies  for  a  fatal  spring  upon  some  victim.  Others,  again, 
carefully  avoiding  these  enormities  in  arranging  the  sitter,  affect 
,  nions  of  unstudied  ease  and  carelessness,  in  which,  however, 
everything  like  grace  or  dignity  is  alike  wanting. 

"The  photographer  must  not  only  give  up  his  favourite 
notion  that  he  has  only  to  depict  nature  to  succeed,  but  also  that 
the  most  perfect  photograph  is  necessarily  an  accurate  repro- 
duction of  nature  as  she  is  seen.  The  best  product  of  the 
camera,  unaided  by  art,  is  often  very  far  indeed  from  being  a 
transcript  of  nature.  The  principles  of  photography,  both 
chemical  and  optical,  combine  to  render  this  inevitable.  The 
intense  photogenic  action  of  some  colours,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  such  action  in  others,  chemically,  and  the  necessary 
undue  enlargement  of  advancing  object*  and  diminution  of 
retiring  ones,  mechanically,  combine  to  remove  the  photograph 
as  far  from  nature  as  many  imagine  the  painting  to  be ;  trie 
being,  that  whilst  it  is  the  province  of  art 


peculiarities,  photography  very  often  exaggerates  them.  The 
incipient  wrinkle  or  trifling  scar,  which  in  nature  is,  it  may  be, 
hid  by  the  brilliancy  or  complexion ;  the  slight  freckle,  which 
to  the  eye  varies  so  little  from  the  general  tint  of  the  skin  a* 
fcarcely  to  excite  observation,  are  at  once  searched  out  by  t Le- 
one huge  cyclopean  eve  of  the  camera,  and  rendered  with  un- 
compromising distinctness  in  black  and  white.  The  red  or 
golden  tresses  appear  with  raven  blackness,  whilst  the  blue  eye, 
which  in  the  photograph  is  as  colourless  as  water,  seems  to  have 
lost  in  depth  of  colour  what  the  hair  has  gained.  The  most 
enthusiastic  photographer  has  often  felt  his  failure  here,  and  bat 
here  acknowledged  that  the  aid  of  art,  iu  colouring,  La  pre- 
eminently needed. 

"In  thus  referring  to  the  defect*  of  photographic  pictures, 
wo  must  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  photography.  We 
simply  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  artistic  element  in  applying 
it.  We  deny  entirely  that  photographic  portraits  necessarily 
represent  the  sitter  as  having  just  gazed  on  the  Gorgon's  head. 
Lot  the  photographic  operator,  whilst  availing  himself  of  every 
improvement  in  manipulation,  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws 
by  which  the  painter  secures  the  semblance  of  nature  ;  let  him 
learn  how  to  arrange  his  subject,  and  choose  his  point  of  view ; 
how  to  secure  a  proper  lialancc  of  light  and  shade :  in  short, 
how  to  produce  a  piWiere  instead  of  a  mere  diagram.  Let  him 
remember,  also,  that  although  many  of  his  sitters  may  be 
disposed  to  use  the  words  of  Oliver  Cromwell — '  Paint  me  a»  I 
am,  warts,  and  wrinkle*,  and  all ' — that  no  one  will  wish  the 
warts  to  appear  as  wens,  nor  the  wrinkles  as  seams  and  scan. 
1  Let  him  study  the  productions  of  the  great  masters  in  painting, 
both  for  position,  drapery,  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  and 
colouring,  A  portrait  secured  under  the  best  conditions  of 
photography,  guided  by  art,  will  be  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  colonst,  and  may,  in  his  hands,  fairly  rival  the  finest  minia- 
ture painting." 

Of  the  practical  portions  of  the  book,  on  important  feature  in 
the  chapter  on  the  application  of  powder  colours  to  positive*  on 
glass  and  paper.  It  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  most 
complete,  if  not  the  first  complete,  chapter  of  instructions  on 
this  subject  ever  published.  Of  course,  we  except  in  this 
remark  our  own  "  Lessons,"  and  it  may  be  important  and  inte- 
resting to  our  readers  to  know  on  this  subject  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  writer  in  no  wise  clash  with  those  in  our  columns, 
and  that  the  same  numbering  and  classification  of  colours 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  those  referred  to  in  our  "Lessons," 
so  that  the  student  or  both  courses  of  instruction  will  not  be 
led  into  any  conrusion  in  t!.is  respect.  It  is  scarcely  saying  too 
much  to  observe  that  the  careful  study  of  our  "  I/essons  "  and  of 
the  work  before  us  can  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  thw  depart- 
ment, and,  so  far  as  knowledge  can  aid  him,  the  photographer 
will  be  in  a  position  to  achieve  all  that  can  be  effected  by  pho- 
tographic colours. 

The  chapters  on  water  and  oil  colouring,  and  their  especial 
adaptation  to  photographs,  are  equally  good.  The  remarks  on 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  photographs  for  the  especial 
treatment  intended  wdl  prove  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
to  photographers,  as  will  also  the  practical  hints  ou  the  modes 
of  remedying  defects,  varnishing,  4c. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  harmony  of  colours,  with  coloured  diagram  illustrating  the 
relations  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colours.  The 
artistic  portion  of  the  book  is  guaranteed  by  the  name  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  houses  connected  with  art  and 
the  supply  of  art  requisites,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  fully  sustain 
their  reputation.  Altogether,  it  is  a  book  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  photographer,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
interest,  nor  studied  without  profit. 

^tssoits  on  Colouring  |)  holographs. 

RELATIONS  AND  HARMONY  OF  COLOURS  (continued^, 

We  shall  conclude  our  brief  statement  of  the  principle* on 
which  harmonious  colouring  is  based  by  a  few  remarks  on 
their  application  to  portraiture,  following  to  some  extent, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  authority  of  M.  CbevrenJ, 
whose  work  on  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours,  and 
their  application  to  the  artB,  is  perliaps  the  most  complete 
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Notwithstanding  the  almost  infinite  gradation  aud  varia- 
tion of  complexion  amongst  the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  it 
may  he,  anil  generally  is,  divided  into  two  well  marked 
types,  the  blonde,  or  fair  complexions,  and  the  brunette,  or 
dark  complexions. 

In  the  first  type,  the  blonde  complexions,  the  harmonies  of 
analogy  chiefly  prevail.  The  colour  of  light  hair,  being 
essentially  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brown,  is  regarded  as  a  pale  orange  brown  ;  and  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  analogous  to  it  in  generally  being  a  very 
dilate  or  pale  tint  of  the  same  colour.  The  roseate  tints  of 
such  complexions,  although  entering  into  another  scale  of  J 
colour,  forms  no  contrast,  but  generally  preserves  the  anal  pgy 
of  hue.  The  blue  eyes  most  common  in  such  complexions  | 
are  the  only  points  giving  rise  to  the  harmony  of  contrast. 

In  the  brunette  type,  on  the  contrary,  the  harmonies  of 
contrast  predominate.  The  liair,  eyebrows,  eyes,  &c, 
contrast  in  tone  and  colour  "  not  only  with  the  white  of  the 
skin  but  also  with  the  red  jiarts,  which  in  this  type  are 
redder,  or  less  rosy,  than  in  the  blonde  type."  This  ctassifi- 
'  catiou  can  of  course  only  be  regarded  as  existing  in  an 
absolute  degree  where  the  types  are  strongly  marked,  and  is 
so  far  generally  suggestive. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  draperies  on  complexion, 
(specially  when  in  immediate  contact,  the  following  sug- 
gestions will  be  found  worthy  of  remembrance :— Rose  red 
cannot  bo  put  in  contact  with  the  rosiest  complexions  with- 
out detracting  from  their  freshness,  unless  it  be  kept 
decidedly  lower  in  tone.  Dark  red  is  in  many  cases  less 
objectionable,  as  from  its  depth  it  tends  by  contrast  of  tone 
to  impart  whiteness. 

A  pure,  delicate  green  is,  on  the  contrary,  favourable  to 
fair  complexions,  especially  if  they  are  at  all  deficient  in 
colouring.  Where  the  carnations  are,  however,  decidedly 
red,  or  are  much  inclined  to  orange,  a  delicate  green  is  less 
suitable,  whilst  deep  green  will  give  them  value  from  con- 
trast of  both  tone  and  hue. 

Yellow  drapery,  as  is  well  known,  is  favourable  to  a 
brunette,  as  it  tends  to  neutralise  the  yellow  in  the  com- 
plexion. To  fair  complexions  it  is,  however,  often  ruinous, 
imparting  to  them,  as  it  does,  something  of  its  complemen- 
tary, purple. 

Violet  is  rarely  favourable  to  any  complexion,  as  no  com- 
plexion is  improved  by  receiving  an  accession  of  its  com- 
plementary, yellow.  It  has  the  effect  on  fair  complexions  of 
irujorting  a  sickly  greenish  yellow,  and,  on  dark  complexions, 
of  making  tliem  appear  affected  with  jaundice.  The  only 
case  in  which  it  is  admissible  is  when,  by  extreme  depth,  it 
imparts  whiteness  by  contrast  of  the  tone. 

Blue,  aa  is  well  known,  is  suitable  to  most  fair  complexious, 
affording,  as  it  does,  a  complementary  contrast  to  the  general 
hue  of  the  complexion.  The  only  fair  complexions  in  which 
it  should  bo  avoided  are  those  accompanied  by  red  hair,  in 
which  case  the  orange  tiut  of  the  hair  would  be  augmented, 
an  effect  rarely  to  be  desired.  Blue  rarely  suits  the  bru- 
nette complexion,  which  is  not  often  improved  by  receiving 
any  accession  of  orange. 

Orange  drapery  is  rarely  suitable,  as  it  is  too  glaring  and 
brilliant  in  itself,  aud  no  complexion  is  improved  by  looking 


two  extreme  types  of  complexion ,  and  which  an  ite  them  by  in  - 
sensible  shades,  are  the  reasons  why  the  artist  only  can  esti- 
mate the  harmony  most  suitable  to  such  of  the  varieties  as  he 
is  employing  for  a  model ;  consequently  it  is  for  him  to  judge 
if  the  dominant  tint  of  a  complexion  must  be  exalted  or 
diminished,  cither  integrally,  or  in  one  of  its  elementary 
colours,  or  whether  it  must  be  altogether  neutralised ;  it  is  for 
him  to  see,  in  the  case  where  he  wishes  to  weaken  it,  if  this 
is  best  done  by  means  of  a  drapery  of  a  darker  tone,  and 
thus  to  form  a  harmony  of  contrast  of  scale  or  hue,  or  else,  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  preferable  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
opposing  to  this  tint  a  drapery  of  its  complementary  colour, 
taken  at  a  Bufliciently  high  tone  to  produce  the  double  effect 
of  weakening  by  contrast  of  tone,  and  at  tho  name  time  of 
producing  a  contrast  of  colour  with  that  portion  of  the  tint 
which  is  not  neutralised." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Pure  white  improves  a  fresh,  rosy  complexion,  but  to  com- 
plexions wanting  in  freshness,  whether  belonging  to  the 
blonde  or  brunette  type,  it  is  injurious.  The  whites,  how- 
ever, of  light  open  white  draperies,  such  as  net,  tulle,  lace, 
&c.,  have  the  effect  of  grey,  and  improve  most  complexions. 

Black  draperies  will,  in  most  cases,  tend  to  whiten  the 
effect  of  the  skin,  but  where  there  is  a  prevalence  of  dark  red 
in  the  complexion  it  is  unfavourable,  as  the  red  is  heightened 
ami  appears  less  roseate. 
The  application  of  the  principles  we  have  briefly  indicated 
with  the  artist,  and  will  call  for  the  constant  excr- 
DbservatuMi,  study,  and  judgment ;  for,  as  M. 
rks,  "the  varieties  which  exist  between  the 


%  Cnttcjnsm  of  Jlrjotocjnij>|)ij. 

ALBUMEN  FBOCESS. 

Q.  lias  the  albumen  process  been  long  known  to  photo- 
graphers? 

.1.  It  has,  having  been  used  many  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  collodion. 

Q.  By  whom  was  tho  process  invented  ? 

A.  Sir  John  Herscbel  iu  England,  aud  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  in  France,  who  exhibited  the  first  negatives  obtained 
on  glass  by  means  of  albumen. 

Q.  Is  it  a  difficult  process  ? 

A.  No,  the  plan  is  simple  enough,  but  requires  consider- 
able care  in  manipulation. 
Q.  Is  it  a  successful  process? 

A.  Yes;  it  rivals  the  daguerreotype  in  sharpness  of 
definition. 

Q.  Is  it  more  cr  less  sensitive  than  the  collodion  ? 

A.  It  is  less  sensitive  than  the  collodiou,  requiring  au 
exposure  of  minutes  where  the  collodion  demands  seconds. 
It  surpasses  collodion,  however,  in  ite  capability  of  rendering 
depth  and  transparency  of  shadow,  with  extreme  brilliancy 
in  the  high  lights. 

Q.  What  is  albumen  ? 

A.  White  of  egg.    Albumen  is  the  true  starting  point 
from  which  all  tissues  are  formed,  as  the  egg  contains  no 
other  nitrogenous  compound  except  albumen ;   the  yolk 
containing,  besides  albumen,  a  yellow  fat  only. 
Q.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  ? 
A.  Its  coagulability  by  heat. 
Q.  How  is  soluble  albumen  obtaiued  ? 
.1.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  soluble  form  by  evaporating 
at  a  temperature  below  120a.   It  is  then  a  dry,  horny,  brittle 
mass  of  a  yellowish  colour,  tasteless,  and  without  odour.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining alkaline  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium.   It  is  an  important 
fact  that  albumen  cannot  exist  in  the  soluble  state  in  the 
absence  of  mineral  constituents,  and  that  a  alight  alkaline 
reaction  is  tlie  beat  condition  for  photographic  operatiou. 
Q.  What  albumen  is  b«t  adapted  lor  photographic  pur- 


A.  That  of  the  hen's  egg.   The  eggs  should 
fresh,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  days  old. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  obtained  from  them? 

.1.  By  breaking  each  egg  separately  into  a  shallow  dish, 
and  retaining  the  yolk  andgcrm  in  the  shell. 

CI.KANISO  THE  Of.APS. 

Q.  What  sort  of  glass  is  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  ? 

A.  New  patent  plate  glass. 

Q.  How  should  the  glass  bo  cleaned  ? 

A.  By  fixing  it  firmly  in  a  wooden  screw  or  vice,  perfectly 
flat,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  pellet  of  cotton  wool  dispel  in  a 
solution  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  water,  and  tripoli. 
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Q.  Iu  what  proportion  should  thaw  ingredient*  be  mixed? 
A.  As  follows:— 

Alcohol    1  ounco. 

Strong  liquid  ammonia    i  „ 

Water    lj  „ 

Tripoli    1  „ 

Q.  How  do  you  proceed  with  the  cleaning  process? 
I.  Ah  soon  as  the  plates  have  buen  thoroughly  rubbed 
over  with  the  solution,  they  should  be  allowed  partially  to 
dry,  then  rubbed  off  with  a  clean  piece  of  wool,  and.  finally, 
polished  with  another  pellet  of  the  same  material.  The  back 
and  edges  should  lw  dusted  with  a  hog'*  hi»ir  brush,  and  the 
plates  then  pnt  away  in  a  dry  clean  box. 

ALBfMKNlSINT.  THE  <1I,A*S. 

Q.  How  should  the  albumen  be  prepared? 
.1.  Iu  the  following  manner  :-- 

Albumen  ...       ...       ...    \'i  imiu't". 

Suurated  notation  ixtt-le  of  pi>us*iuni  ..  ] 

Bromido  <>t  potassium    23  grains. 

M  ntf r      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  l->  .. 

Solution  of  caustic  potash    1  drop. 

These  ingredients,  having  been  put  together  in  a  largo  bottle, 
should  bo  thorouglily  shaken  up  until  the  lx>ttlo  is  quite 
filled  with  white  foam.  The  solution  should  then  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a  cool  place.  One  hour 
before  the  solution  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  decanted  into  a 
glass  measure. 

Q.  How  is  it  to  be  spread  over  the  glass  ? 

A.  The  glass  should  be  taken  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  the  albumen  poured  on  to  the  surface  in  a 
sufficient  (juantity  to  cover  the  plate;  the  excess  must  be 
poured  off  into  the  measure.  It  is  liest  to  prepare  n  number 
of  plates  at  ones;  four  dozen  can  easily  be  coated  in  an 
hour ;  each  plate  takes  n  considerable  time  to  dry ;  and,  thus 
albumcnised,  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

(To  bt  confinutd.) 

gljotocpritpbic  Societies. 
— » — 

I/ONdox  Photographic  Society. 

After  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  had  been 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the  Secretary  pro- 
ceeded to  rend  the  minutes,  a  reference  iu  which  to  the  accounts 
having  been  received  and  adopted  broiiKht  Mr.  Bishop  on  his 
legs,  to  give  formal  notice  of  a  resolution  ho  proposed  to  move 
at  the  next  meeting.  His  resolution  was  to  the  effect,  that,  to 
better  enable  the  members  of  the  Society  to  understand  their 
financial  position,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  account*  for  1858 
should  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  and  the 
saino  plan  be  continued  in  all  subsequent  years,  one  week 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Chairman 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  no  member  was  entitled  to  «ive  such 
a  notice  except  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Bishop  then  urged  that  the  President  had  laid  it  down, 
that  it  was  competent  to  any  member  to  irivo  notice  at  anv  p«m? 
meeting,  that  he  would  move  a  certain  resolution  at  the  fot- 
lutring  one. 

The  Chairman,  having  consulted  a  copy  of  the  Rules,  re- 
asserted hi*  opinion,  that  no  such  resolution  as  tliat  proposed 
was  admissible,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  council  would 
bo  happy  to  consider  the  resolution  he  proposal,  and  to  <?ive 
him  any  information  iu  their  power. 

Mr.  Bishop  placed  a  copy  of  his  resolution  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Chairman,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Major  Cooper  wns  then  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  read  a 
paper  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject  of  positive  printing  by  a 
new  process.  The  reader  admitted  tliat  he  had  not  had  time  to 
consider  his  process  thoroughly,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  some 
of  tho  members  of  the  Society  might  improve  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  privc  a  detailed  report  of  his  process,  us 
it  is  by  no  mollis  so  new  n°  the  Major  imagines.  It  consists  in 
xteepitii;  ►rood  thin  paper  in  a  solution  of  bi-carbonntc  of 
potass  (<•*>  grains  to  1!  ounce*  of  water),  and  then  floating  it 


on  the  silver  bath,  tho  result  of  this  being  the  formation  of  a 
sensitive  surface  of  carbonate  of  silver,  instead  of  the  ordinnry 
one  of  chloride  of  silver.  The  fixing  was  then  accomplished  k 
means  of  malic  acid  ;  thus  obviating  tlie  use  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  malato  of  silver  being  dissolved  away  by  means  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Mr.  Hardwich  pointed  out  sundry  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  Major  Cooper's  process,  and  supported  his  objections  by 
results  he  liad  arrived  at  in  various  experiments  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  rose  for  the  double  purpose  of  correcting  Mr. 
Hardwich,  and  enlightening  Major  Cooper  on  certain  point*  of 
chemistry  ;  of  which  — 

Major  Cooper,  in  his  reply,  showed  that  ho  was  in  no  need. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hard- 
svich,  proposing  that  a  committee  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  to  examine  and  pronounce  ujxm 
the  meriU  of  his  collodion".  Ho  whs  prepared  to  give  them  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject. 

A  lotter  from  a  correspondent  was  then  read,  refcrrins  to  Mr, 
Pouneey's  carbon  process  (which,  by  the  way,  wo  may  mention, 
is  asserted  not  to  he  Pouneey's  at  all),  but  it  was  read  in  so  lor 
a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  more  than  a  few  dislocated 
sentences  at  a  short  distance  from  the  table.  Wo  believe,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  writer  said  he  had  tried  the  carbon  process 
claimed  by  Mr.  Pounoey,  and  had  uot  succeeded  in  obtainiuR 
good  resulU. 

A  member  rose  and  stated  that  he  had  tried  it,  and  wholly 
failed. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  rose  to  offer  somo  remarks  on  Mr.  Hardwieh'x 
proposition  ;  the  drift  of  which  was,  that  the  committee  should 
examine  and  report  on  the  comparative  merits  of  all  other  col- 
lodions that  might  be  submitted  to  their  examination  by  other 
makers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Hardwich. 

Mr  Sebastian  Davis  stated,  that  he  had  tried  the  formula 
given  by  Mr.  Hardwich  for  manufacturing  pyroxiline,  aud  had 
uot  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Hardwich,  in  reply,  gave  several  reasons  why  this  might 
happen  ;  and  then,  referring  to  the  proposition  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  council,  he  admitted  that  be  had  not  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  examine  any  other  collodion  thau  hi-* 
own,  and  that  in  doing  this  he  had  l>een  guilty  of  no  objection- 
able proceeding.  He  had  been  induced  to  adopt  a  certain 
formula  for  manufacturing  that  substance,  from  having  found 
by  experiment  that  it  was  the  best  that  coidd  be  devised.  He 
had  received  communications  on  the  subject  of  collodion  from 
India,  Australia,  and  every  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions 
where  the  greatest  diversities  of  temperature  prevailed,  and  he 
had  been  influenced  in  Ids  experiments  by  these  communica- 
tions. He  thought  that,  after  the  labonr  he  had  bestowed  on 
theso  experiments  during  the  last  two  years,  he  was  perfectly 
eutitled  to  make  the  proposition  he  had  submitted  to  the 
council. 

The  Chairman  slated  that  the  council  had  adopted  Mr. 
Hardwich's  proposal  to  a  certain  extent.  They  proposed  n> 
select  a  committee  to  test  tho  merits  of  that  gentleman's  col- 
lodion, and  at  the  same  time  to  test  (be  merit*  of  collodion  pro- 
duced bv  other  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hughes  rose  to  otter  some  observations  in  support  of  Mr. 
Hardwich,  and  referred  to  the  "  immense  accumulated  mass  of 
information"  possessed  by  him  on  the  subject  of  collodion  ;  but 
his  remarks  appeared  to  be  based  on  a  misconception  of  what 
had  passed. 

Mr.  Hardwich  said  ho  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
determination  arrived  at  by  the  council ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  reason  why  he  should 
have  made  his  proposition  in  any  other  form  than  that  he  h*l 
adopted,  and  that  he  certainly  had  not  proposed  that  the  com- 
mittee should  examine  and  report  on  the  comparative  merits  c! 
all  kind*  of  collodion  ;  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  !h<- 
committee  would  have  more  to  do  than  they  could  sucx-essfutly 
accomplish. 

The  Chairman  said  the  council  had  not  had  time  to  proceed 
any  further  in  the  matter,  but  they  would  consider  it  in  tbt 
interval  between  this  and  the  next  meeting 

He  then  wont  on  to  say  that  the  exhibition  would  close  to- 
morrow (Wednesday) ;  that  her  Majesty  and  the  Primr 
Consort  visited  the  exhibition  a  few  days  afro,  and  that  ber 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  ^to  express  her  approbation 
generally  of  the  photographs  exhibited;  that   the  Prince 
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Consort  had  suKsjestc-d  (hat  tiiMP 
of  alkthe  photographs  th«£  coiud  ; 
<•:-,-  pnn-ilile  to  obtain  them,  un  1  to 
far  the  fitting  He  appealed  to 

A  vote  of^thauks  wan  then  propo. 


ould  form  a  cullerHon 
inted  ox  far  hack  ok  it 
uue  the  same  system 
to  contribute  to 


•A  hv  the  C 


^p.Muur  Cower ;  a  proposition  which  wan  received  lalliA 
Vrrfmstrntion,  presumed  to  signifi  WjP 


urniau  to 
I  usual 
tion  is 


l-nfal  derasnstration, 

i-irried  unanimously. 

The  major  politely  Inured  Mi  acknowledgments. 
'  Ibe  ChairmairMli'en  pronounced  the  meeting'  adjourned  until 
thf  fir-t  'Cp^lay  in 


|  UkJU'RIIK^TH  PlIOTOiMlArHie  SOCIETY. 

At  nn  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Soctoty,  held  February  21, 1869, 
nl  the  Golf  Club  House,  the  President,  J.  Glaisher,  Lsip,  in  the 
ehair,  the  minuter  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  anil  confirmed. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the  pro- 
)«>*d  «wWc,  which  it  WaaJte  contemplation  to  hold  at  the 
House,  Lonami.dn^pt  to  the  toi^uciiconeo  and  appro- 
bation of  the  I.ord  hU>  «r.  ~ 

It  was  moved  hv"  Mr.  UarJin?,  an  ',  seconded  by  Mr.  Knill, 
"that  Mich  JoirrV  bo  held." 

It  was  proposed  hv  Mr.  Wood,  mid  seconded  by  Mr.  Ledger, 
'  thata  Committee  be  appointed  topromote  thematter.nnd  report 
i  ro.-ress  at  the  next  ^neral  iue%tin>r,  consistiiik' of  the  following 
gentlemen,  m.:-TUp  ^President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretaries  ts  afirh,  lle^n.  llennock  and  Wood.'' 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  a  lettcilrom  F.  lines, 
K^.dnted  Svdnev,  relative  to  the  de.erioration  of  pome  fa 
^D.lion  platen,  diiunjp  commencing  at  tho  manrin  and  spread 
in*  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 


Xhe  President  likewise  exhibited 
ef  Lit 


~inton  and  tho  North  of  Devon 
Mr.  "Wood,  rtiveral  from  the  south  of  France.  • 
)  Mr.  Knill,  some  facsimiles  of  fre-coc*  from  the  Campo  Santo, 

Wilbjui  Porter  rtnightley,  F.*i,  was  balloted  for  and  duly 
i  >e.-N<e^Pn«mVr  of  the  soi  ietj 
The  TOeeting  then  adjourned. 


photographic  Hotcs  ano  (Queries. 

TUP.  COI.IjODlO-AI.Bt MEN  rilOCESS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  notice  of  Mr.  Warner's  photo- 
graphs in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  N«WB,n  and  to  the 
r  marks  nt  the  end  of  your  review,  would  Mr.  AVoodward, 
of  Nottingham,  favour  us  with  information  such  as  Mr. 
Warner  hasr  given,  respecting  his  beautiful  slide  called 
"  Wilfonl."  The  process,  1  believe,  by  which  It  was  taken 
i<  Aic  collarlio-albumcn,  but  information  as  to  the  exact 
manipulations  the  time  of  exposure  ami  development,  and, 
above  all,  the  kind  of  lens  used,  would  be  invaluable,— Mr. 
Woodward's  slide  being  undoubtedly  «m  of  the  best  (if  not 
the  liest)  yot  out  in  point  of  manipulation. 

The  deep  shadouwinder  the  trees,  so  perfectly  shown,  proves 
that  his  lens  must  he  first-rate.  J.  W.  W. 


THE  COl.I.oniO-AI.BUMEN  PROCESS. 

W.,"  I  beg 
le  stereogram 
awarded  by 

the  Nottingham  Photographic  So.iety, 

The  process  I  use,  not  being  a  "  new"  one,  is  probably  not 
fashionable  just  now;  "old"  processes  are  tabooed,  aud 
i.otlting  goes  down  now  if  it  is  not  a  "  new  (?)  discovery ;" 
i^Miiietiueiitly  vc  are  inundated  with  thefe  precious  "  dis- 
coveries," oil  nmtteaiu,  from  "  raspberry  jam"  down  to  "gin- 
and-watcr,"  which  latter,  I  firmly  believe,  would  produce  as 
irootl  negative*,  as  many  of  these  so-called  discoveries. 
"  My  process  is  the  old  collodio-albumen*  and  I  would  refer 

_  „.„rtant  *n  an  ovc.  llf  nt.  iiancr  hy  Mr.  Sidebotham, 

weeks  since:  the 


vour  correspondent  to  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Sidebotltam, 
which  spared  in  the  "New*  1  „  few  i 


Manipulation  there  described  being  exactly  that  which  I 
practise.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  tho  preparation  of 
the  albumen,  I  believe;  Mr.  S.  using  iodide  of  potassium, 
wherea%J  unflT  iodids  of  ammonium,  which  I  believe  is  the 
more  sensitive:  I  d»  not  state  this  positively,  however, 
having  never  used  the  potassium  salt  in  the  preparation  of 
albumen.  I  speak  from  analogous  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  two  salts  in  other  departments  of  photography. 

The  exposure  of  the  "View  in  Wilford"  was  two  minutes, 
bright  sun  on  the  13th  September  last,  one  of  the  last  days 
of  mnuDsr,  and  a  more  splendid  '•photographic"  day  I  never 
witnessed. 

I  develop  with  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  to  the  ouuee,  with 
one  drachm  of  JUnnfoy't  acid  in  hot  weather,  and  half  a 
drachm  in  cold,  and  use  a  stereoscopic  lens — A 1  inches  focus. 

I  may  as  well  add,  that  my  experience  has  taught  me  tho 
truo  secret  j£  the  production  of  good  negatives,  viz. — 
<hvt  h,i>nu  nl ;  many  a  plate  is  spoilt  in  this  pun  of  the 
manipulation  by  the  too  free  use  of  pyrogallic,  and,  above 
all,  of  silver.  Amateurs  generally  (of  course,  beginners)  aro 
too  impatient  to  see  their  picture  ;  if  it  does  not  appear  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  more  and  more  silver  is  addeu,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  negative.    I  am  well  content  if  my 

ijlate  tOj/ully  devvlortcd  in  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
'ictnreo,  with  brigfit  sun,  arc  of  course  developed  in  less 
time;  most  patience  is  reipnired  with  those  exposed  in  dull 
light. 

I  inclose  for  your  inspection  a  stereogram  "  In  Durghley 
Park,"  Stamford,  in  which  you  will  observe  the  details  in 
the  deep  shade  are  observable  in  a  more  marked,  degree  than 
in  the  '•  View  in  Wilfonl ;"  the  growi.  &c,  under  the  tree  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  were  in  *haJe  as  deep  as  night,  for 
the  day  was  exceedingly  dull  and  dark,  in  October  last ;  the 
exposure  for  this  was  seven  minutes.  You  will  observe  the 
great  latitude  of  exposure  the  process  allows  (I  have  good 
negatives  with  twelve  minutes'  exposure)  without  injury  to 
the  high  lights,  which  is,  I  think,  its  chief  and  most  valuable 
quality. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  any  of  your  readers  with  Buch 
further  information  as  I  am  enabled  to  give. 

Long  It'xr,  Xottinghnm.  Wm.  WoonwARn. 


lntltTADI.E  DEVEtXU'lXll  BOX. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  description  of  a  developing  box.  It 
is  made,  with  J -inch  wood;  size — outside  measure,  IX 
inches  longq  13^  inches  deep;  12$  iuches  broad.  In  this  1 
can  pack  everything  except  the  legs  of  the  camera,  i.e., 
camera,  glasses,  dishes,  chemicals,  indeed,  every  requisite 
for  the  wet  process,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  me 
working  for  a  month.  A  Working:  Man. 


PMl  i. 

i  is  a  shade  to  keep  the  light  from  the  eyes :  made  of  thin 
millboard,  and  covered  with  calico;  the  sides  fold  in  when 
not  in  use,  as  in  fig.  1 . 

i  is  an  elastic  band  to  keep  /  down  when  not  in  use,  and 
to  keep  it  steady  when  in  use. 

/  is  a  yellow  glass  window,  4  x  2  inches,  for  loo|ing 
in  at ;  fig.  3. 

a  is  the  place  for  the  silver  bath ;  if  required  for  a  large 
size  a  hole  might  be  cut  out  to  M  the  hath  fall  into;  fig.  2. 
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b  is  for  the  fixing  bath,  c  for  the  developing  solution, 
d  for  a  bottle  of  water  :  fig.  2. 


t  in  aalish  for 
f  is  ft  yellow 

light,  with  a 

u£;  fig.l. 


waste  water  and 


ik'VclojKT ;  figi  2. 


>w  glass  window,  8J  x  7J  inches,  for  Hilmitting 
slidiug  shutter  to  protect  the  glass  when  not  in 


no.  r.  * 

ij.ij  are  black  sleevea  with  elastic  bands ;  the  hole  is  b\ 
inches  diameter ;  figs.  I  and  3. 

At  h  may  be  any  convenient  stand ;  fig.  3. 

A  bottle  of  water  may  be  suspended  outside  at  one  of  the 
further  corners. 

PKaVKItVlXG  SENSITIVE  PAPEHS. 

Sir, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  they  may  always  keep  a  stock  of  ready  sensitised  albu- 
menised  paper  on  hand,  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dark  place.  The  paper  will  then 
remain  unaltered  for  weeks  after  it  has  been  made  sensitive. 

Would  you,  or  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  be 
kind  enough  to  give  a  formula  for  making  penetrating 
varnish?  Jos.  B.  Robinson. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Pilctj!  Acids.— R.  O.  F.  8.  When  the  term  dilute  is 
applied  to  acid*,  it  is  understood  that  the  exact  strength  is 
immaterial.  I  all  such  case*  it  will  be  quite  correct  to  use  a 
mixture  of  1  part  wtrong  acid  and  5  parts  water. 

Ciilouipk  cr  1. 1MB. — A".  B.  B.  is  astonished  to  see  in  a 
respectable  contemporary  the  startling  assertion,  that  "the 
MMHI  known  by  the  name  of  chloride  of  lime  U  simply  lime 
impregnated  mechanically  with  chlorine  gas."  This  must  have 
been  written  tliwghUossly,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
writer  ha*  really  so  limited  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  n*  to 


•hvmiSaf 


composition  of  oommercia] 
~"  ypochlorite  of  limaat'a  0. 
ra  CI.     It  is  prepared  by 
with  chlorine  pts,  sn^  avoiding  r've 
reaction  of  its  formation  may  be  expressed 


Icium 


be  ignorant  of  the 
chloride  of  lime.    It  Li 
CI  O,  with  chloride 
saturatinir  well  slaks*! 
of  temperature.  The 

symbolically  2  Ca  O  +  2  CI  =  Ca  CI  +  Ca 
a  whitejfBtt -Icoking  powder,  which  must  be- 
Ho— d  vsj^p.  »;.-»|<1  iis>1.  and  away  from  the 
smells  slightly  of  hypoohlorous  o<id. 


It  always  , 


C^Cl  O.  It 
Teserjed  lajn 


to  com*******. 


•  i!. 


CW  Some  ( 
receipt  of  t 
notify  that  < 
dispatch.  All 
•■taoritie*. 

H.  OOWSI  B.-A  lorrlng'  batMs  not  «afc  l»  am  If  It , 
sulphide  of  silver,  a*  the  picture!  toned  In  It-will  be  liable  to  I 
have  your  solution*  dear.     *     •  •  • 

1"  Xrl.it  To*  will  observe  that  w»*ne}y  .yfasttl' "  «d"  plan  on  the  aulhuritj 
of  La  Paint;  we  ourselves  aau'tSi  rib.  more  s\»wc»»ful  than  our  bUt*. 
Suffered  Mend*.  .     *  '  "  •  • 

T.— Vi  e  will  examine  the  atfmpleof  papni  aciil»anrTfis< -rVe  our  conrapoaident » 

letter  till  n  future  occasion.  • 
('.  U.viii-- — We  do  not  at -preaent  know  what  •the  duty  will  be;  but  > 
Inquire.   The  postage  of  each  copy  of  the  '■  ■'norooaatiuc  New*'- 
Fvrral  City,  301)  miles  from  San  Francisco,  will  be  2d. 
*»t«. — We  arc  oa  anxious  as  our  correspondent  can  be  to  hear  more  par- 
ticular* about  Major  r1ta-Maj»rice"e*»iew  light. 
Ai.ru*.— Very  poaaibly  your  bath  la  too  acid;  that  would  be  more  likely  Uvu 

the  collodion  to  produce  the  defers  jou  nauns  '  '   -  . 

F.  S.  W. -  A 1: li  at  Aral  sight  the  yellow  roluur  of  gold  ankle*  wight  make 
a  photographer  fearful  of  obtaining  rood  pirturea  of  them,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  quite  aalHclent  actinic  ray*  reUcctcd  along  w  ith  the 

F.'Wliiuili-l.  8ce  answer  to  *&rat.   1.  Adttanrc  silver  lo  your  ba<fi 
V.  A.  Bon  dlek. — Try  the  proloultrate  of  Iron  developer,  aa  given  at  p.  *** 

Protosulphale  of  Iron  will  not  give  lutenslly  hi  negative*. 
Oxe  is  thk  Noktii. — I.  You  cannot  buy  the  calico  ready  preparca^with 
wax ;  but  it  will  be  very  caay  to  prepare  It  youraelf.    %  The  proposed  in- 
strument la  Impossible  to  be  made.     Both  eyea  are  necessary  fur  the  « 
stereoscopic  effect.   S.  A  photographic  roluur  maker  would  be  your  beat 
guidr  in  thia  particular.  . 
J.  II.  W— The  tixlfg  solution  was  not  properly  washed  off  the  negative*:  we 

do  not  think  there  la  now  a  remedy  fur  them. 
W.  E.  K.  inform*  na  that  the  form  of  tent  suggested  by  Sir.  frVyman  .> 
almost  Identical  wilb  one  which  lie  planned  and  had  comtrurtsaSMne  time 
tinea.  Poaaibly  thl*  may  be  the  caae,  but  we  cannot  open  our  column*  to 
barren  disputes  as  to  priority  of  invention  in  aach  trivial  matters:  priority  of 
indication  is  in  all  cases  held  to  decide  priority  orThvemion. 
L.  L  B — We  could  belter  Judge  were  we  to  see  some  of  oar  conesiwodenl's 
pictures 

Tbaxsu-axext.— We  do  not  know  what  l»  the  exact  point  claimed  by  Mr.  fllow 
in  hi*  patent  for  the  "  transparent  enamel  photevrapha."  Indeed  we  do  Dot 
see  how  such  a  thing  could  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  patent. 

J.  W.  \\\— We  are  obliged  for  the  explanation,  and  will  forward  the  suggc* 
lion*  to  the  person  named  in  the  letter. 

R.  U  Joxes.— We  will  at  once  try  to  obtain  the  Information  required  by  out 


Cunuv.-  If  your  spent  developing  solutions  are  all  pound  into  a  Urge  Jar. 

und  alloweil  to  settle,  the  deposit  will  be  metallic  sliver. 
MlCBornoToOaUi-u.— See  page*  132  and  J6i  for  an  »r  caw  lit  of  what  you 

require.  " 
J.  KjtWLixsox.— Thin  French  photographic  paper. 

H.  S.  L-Your  Inclosure  wa*  reeelve.1  safely.  I.  All  cOiii|H.«a>l.  of  »Uvwprr- 
«nt  will  be  converted  into  sulphide  by  the  liver  of  snluhnr.  J.  It  WA  be 
edvtaebla  lo  add  an  excess  of  the  liver  oT  sulphur.  Alio*  It  lo  stand,  draw 
off  a  little  of  the  clear  liquid,  and  then  see  If  further  prrrtpHalkwt  taku 
jjUct  im  adding  mort*  of  the  Nulphldc.  ;■.  No:  it  i*  entirely  destroyed,  t. 
Answeml  In  the  nc*t  number  of  the  "  PnoTOciiAruic  Nawx"  4.  See 
hut  number,  and  answer  to  *»iot  In  the  present  number,  a  The  price  of 
each  part  of  the  work  b  only  It.  We  w  lit  see  if  pre  can  adufit  your  sugges- 
tions in  future.   There  are,  how  ever,  objection*  to  such  a  plan. 

J.  Atkixsox  If  some  dealer  in  photographic  cbejuicals  ami  a|ipar*tua  voelJ 

ouly  undertake  to  supply  gelatine  paper  at  a  moderate  price,  we  could  point 
out  many  ira|>ortaut  uae*  fur  It.  We  have  found  it  a  most  valuable  material 
for  removing  the  collodion  picture  from  the  glass  plate,  if  a  piece  of  tt  be  und. 
wet,  on  to  the  wel  surface  of  the  collodion  pktore.  and  thru  reared  ap  to 
dry' ;  the  gelatine  paper  will  easily  separate  from  the  glass,  briu/tr>g  with  it 
the  cotlodinn  picture,  which  will  now  be  found  to  require  no  varoJsthiuff  er 
any  protect  Ion  whatever,  but  may  be  used  for  printing  from  as  weU  as  If  fl 
were  the  original  glass  picture. 

A  Xuvict- Yotir  picture  arrived  completely  amaslteil,  owing  lo  its  havhv 
been  InsufMciently  protected.  . 

G.  Tea*.— A  good  plan  was  given  in  otir  lust  nniiilicr.  . 

BiMi.ALKt  I  and  2.  About  M>  sheets,  and  thru  make  fresh  balh*.    S.  S<< 

brushed  but  Roated  on. 
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It  is  with  do  small  amount  of  pride  and  gratification  that 
we  now  address  our  readers  in  the  first  number  of  our  Second 
Volume,  And,  in  doing  so,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
return  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  widely  sup- 
ported us.  Not  only  arc  our  thanks  due  to  our  regular  sub- 
scribers, but  they  are  especially  due  to  those  gentlemen- 
ay,  and  ladies,  too,  who  hare  favoured  us  with  their  thoughts 
and  hints  on  matters  photographic. 

When  we  made  our  first  bow  to  the  public,  we  felt  that 
the  arrangements  which  we  had  effected  were  of  a  character 
so  uniqu-j  and  complete,  that  they  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  attractive.  In  this  we  were  not  disappointed.  Our 
experience  has  only  tended  to  show  how  correct  we  were 
in  our  conclusions.  If  an  additional  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  new  and  important  features  introduced  into  photographic 
literature  by  ourselves,  we  should  have  but  to  state  that  not 
only  have  those  features  been  appropriated  by  others,  but, 
actually,  the  very  plan  of  our  typographical  arrangement 
lias  been  adopted ;  thus  furnishing  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  "  Imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,*'  as  well  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  abject. 

We  now  propose  briefly  to  review  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  carried  out  the  promises  made  at  the  outset.  We 
had  early  intimated  that  a  most  important  department  of 
the  "News"  would  be,  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  on 
photographic  matters.  The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to 
furnish  to  the  beginner  and  amateur  help  and  guidance  in 
the  early  stages  of  photographic  manipulation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  our  publication  the  vehicle  of  mutual 
instruction  and  information  between  experienced  operators. 
To  the  learner,  no  little  assistance  has,  we  feel,  been  ren- 
dered. Were  proof  of  this  wanted,  we  could  easily  fill  our 
pages  with  letters  gratefully  and  thankfully  acknowledging 
the  assistance  derived  from  our  pages ;  while,  for  a  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Notes  and  Queries  have  been  made 
the  medium  of  an  interchange  of  photographic  knowledge, 
we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  "News."  The  next  feature  which  wo  proposed  to 
ourselves  at  the  outset  was  headed  "  information,  derived 
from  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  sources,  of  all  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  photography,  optics,  photographic 
chemistry,  and  other  cognate  sciences."  This  department 
has  been  of  great  and  important  benefit  to  photographers ; 
as  tlie  information  which  we  have  gathered  from  foreign 
sources  has  been  carefully  translated  and  condensed,  so  as 
to  enable  tho  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  which 
our  continental  neighbours  are  making:  while,  if  a  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  information  given  on  home  matters 
were  wanting,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the 
last  important  application  of  the  art  by  the  father  of  English 
photography— photoglyphy— was  first  communicated  to  the 
world  through  the  pages  of  the  "  News." 

The  Elementary  Lessons  in  Photography,  together  with 


a  Dictionary  of  Photographic  Terms,  was  a  want  which  was 
at  once  apparent  to  us  at  the  commencement  of  our  under- 
taking, and  we  feel  confident  that  this  department  cannot 
have  proved  otherwise  than  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to 
the  beginner,  but  to  the  amateur.  Added  to  this,  the 
"Lessons  on  Colouring"  seem  to  have  given  great  satisfaction ; 
not  only  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the  professional  photographer. 
W e  are  convinced  that,  ultimately,  these  lessons  will  have  an 


of  photographs.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  well-known 
fact  that  many  photographers  who  use  the  art  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  are  greatly  deficient  in  artistic  knowledge,  not 
only  in  the  colouring  of  their  productions,  but  also  in  the 
posing  of  the  figure  of  the  sitter,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
background  accessaries.  When,  then,  these  lessons  are  con- 
sulted and  acted  upon,  they  will  do  much,  ultimately,  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  cheaper  class  of  portrait*  ;  and,  at  least, 
itn part  a  degree  of  artistic  elegance  to  these  productions. 
In  the  Reviows  of  Photographic  Works,  and  the  Critical 
Notices  of  Exhibitions,  wo  have  always  endeavoured  to  give 
a  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  criticism ;  never,  for  a  moment, 
degrading  our  pages  into  advertisement  sheets,  but  pawiug 
on  tho  productions  submitted  to  us  au  unbiassed  judgment. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  another  portion  of  our  programme,  viz.,  the  Reports  and 
Transactions  of  English  and  Foreign  Photographic  Societies, 
our  readers  are  tho  best  judges.  They  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  which  beset  our  path,  and  the  narrow- 
minded  and  monopolising  spirit  with  which  we  have  had  to 
contend.  To  these  we  do  not  more  than  incidentally  allude,  as 
wo  are  conscious,  that  by  thia  time  our  opponents  have  felt 
how  severely  they  liavc  been  censured,  and  that  ere  long  the 
opposition  which  Lis,  in  so  undiguified  a  manner,  been  shown 
to  the  "  News,"  will  be  one  of  the  things  of  the  past.  Our 
one  great  hope,  that  the  "  Photografhic  News  "  should 
"  become  the  recognised  organ  of  photography ;  the  guide 
and  instructor  of  the  beginner ;  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  interchange  of  ideas  between  advanced  students  ; 
and  the  record  of  all  improvement*  and  discoveries  which 
may  take  place  in  the  art,"  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
that,  in  our  most  sanguine  moments,  we  never  dreamt  of. 
We  can  point,  with  no  little  pride,  to  this  fact,  that  not  a 
week  has  elapsed  since  our  first  appearance  in  which  wo  have 
not  been  quoted,  not  only  in  the  leading  daily  journals,  but 
also  in  our  contemporaries  who  are  more  especially  devoted 
to  literature  and  science ;  and  many  times  have  we  received 
tho  compliment  of  being  entitled  the  "  recoguiaed  organ  of 
photography." 

Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  we  have  greatly  exceeded 
our  promises  in  many  instances,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  even  our  present  position ;  we  are  anxious  to  be  still 

|  more  useful,  and  to  be  the  means  of  greater  benefit  to  our 

I  supporters. 
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ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A  SWISS  POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

The  following  not  altogether  unreasonable  remonstrance 
has  been  addressod  by  Dr.  Kolb,  of  Genera,  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Lacon,  the  editor  of  a  foreign  contemporary  :— 

"  The  possession  of  a  robust  faith  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  induce  one  to  adhere  to  the  original  collodion 
process  in  the  face  of  the  numerous  modifications  which 
have  been,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  introduced. 

"  We  arc  a  pretty  good  number  of  amateur  photographers 
here,  who  still  stick  to  the  old  method,  and  it  suite  us  too ; 
for  those  among  us  who,  more  adventurous,  have  dcjiorted 
from  the  good  old  path  to*  follow  the  pretended  improve- 
ment*, have  very  soon  returned  to  the  original  plan. 

44  Observe,  that  I  am  now  speaking  only  of  collodion. 
Subscribers  to  your  journal  from  its  commencement  ,  we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  our  art,  and  have  practically  appre- 
ciated the  real  discoveries  that  have  been  described  therein. 
We  include  among  these  the  use  of  albumen  in  the  dry 
collodion  process ;  but  we  do  not  sec  why — considering  the 
beautiful  results  obtained  by  its  means,  and  that  eggs  may  be 
got  everywhere — so  many  persons  should  advise  the  employ- 
ment of  caseine,  gelatine,  &c.  &c. — substances  that  are 
much  inferior  to  it,  and  which,  while  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
necessitate  complicated  manipulations  

"  .    .    The  collodion  we  use  is  that  iodised  with  iodide 


of  potassium,  which  is  the  only  iodide  of  commerce ;  it  is, 
relatively  much  cheaper  than  any  of  the  others,  and,  being 
extensively  used  in  medicine,  may  be  bought  at  every  drug- 
gist's in  every  country — the  latter  consideration  being  one 
that  tells  greatly  in  ite  favour.  On  a  photographic  tour  in 
the  Alps,  ryrcnees,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  or  in  any  other  out- 
of-the-way  place,  if  you  lose  or  break  a  bottle  of  iodide  of 
cadmium  or  ammonium,  your  movement  will  be  suspended 
until  you  have  been  able  to  get  another  from  some  large 
town,  which  may  occupy  some  days,  while  iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  obtained  at  once  and  anywhere."  (What,  even 
in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  Doctor  ?) 

"  M.  l'Abbe  Desprate  uayB :— «  We  will  say  positively  that, 
with  a  collodion  simply  iodised  with  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
we  may  easily  attaiu  perfection.1  How  can  wo  reconcile 
that  with  the  opinions  of  our  neighbours  over  the  other  side 
of  the  channel?  In  a  recent  number  of  your  journal,  Mr. 
C.  says,  positively :  — '  Collodion,  containing  iodide  of 
potassium,  ought  not  to  be  used; '  and  he  goes  on  to  pro- 
pose a  formula,  in  which  he  substitutes  for  this  common 
aulwtance,  iodides  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  and  calcium,  to 
which  he  adds  bromide  of  ammonium ;  for  ordinary  ether 
— so  humble  a  substance  that  it  may  be  found  in  auy  village 
— he  substitutes  methylated  ether.  Finally,  in  using  the 
dry  process,  instead  of  covering  his  glasses  with  vulgar 
albumen,  ho  steeps  them  with  a  solution  made  of  nitric  acid 
and  Nelson's  gelatine,  and  dries  the  whole  in  an  oven  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  140*'. 

"  Possibly,  after  all  this,  one  may  get  proofs  by  ite  means, 
but  I  confess  that  it  is  both  expensive  and  impracticable  in 
travelling.  A  man  could  hardly  drag  an  oven  about  with 
him !  You  may  say  there  are  bakers  everywhere !  But  a 
baker's  oven  is  not  the  place  where  one  may  cook  all  kinds 
of  things;  besides  it  would  be  too  hot,  too  dusty,  and 
always  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  light.  Again,  what  is 
meant  by  Nelson's  gelatine?  The  author,  by  his  silence  as 
to  ite  origin,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  prepared 
from  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  admiral  of  that  name. 
Evidently,  however,  this  cannot  be  the  case.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  a  reclamation  in  favour  of  a  manufacturer  of 
the  name  of  Nelson ;  but  who  abroad  knows  him  ?  When 
a  man  publishes  a  formula,  however  curious  it  may  be,  be 
ought  at  least  to  make  it  appear  practical  to  everybody. 
Now  Nelson's  gelatine  comes  in  just  in  the  nick  to  stop  those 
:  us  who  are  Anglomaniacs  from  repeating  Mr.  C.'s 

English 


in  having  advanced  the  photographic  art ;  and,  apropos  of 
the  advancement  of  that  art  among  different  nations,  wo 
have,  in  our  little  ccenaculum,  decreed  the  palm  to  that 
nation  for  the  improvements  they  havo  introduced  in  the 
optical  apparatus.  But  as  to  their  chemical  formula?  we 
liave,  for  the  most  part.,  found  them  to  smack  strongly  of  the 
kitchen. 

"  What  progress,  what  amelioration  has  resulted  to  photo- 
graphy from  the  use  of  linseed,  rice  water,  fine  honey,  meU- 
gelatine,  ceroleine,  glycyrrhizine,  oxymel,  methylated  ether, 
chloroform,  iodoform,  iodide  of  tetretnylainmonium,  camphor, 
oil  of  cloves,  naphthaliscd  ether,  alum,  nitrate  of  barytes, 
acetate  of  lead,  chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium,  &c.&c.&c.  ? 
Now  all  these  drugs,  or  rather  all  the  formulro  containing 
tliem,  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  true  friends  of  photography 
in  Eugland  will  agree  with  us  in  blaming  this  unreasonable 
abuse  of  a  heap  of  substances  which  arc  rather  hurtful  than 
otherwise  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  which,  iu  any 
case,  disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient to  comprehend  their  inutility.  Even  by  the  revela- 
tions of  your  journal  we  know  that  the  photographic 
triumplis  of  Claudet,  Crookes,  and  other  learned  and  able 
English  photographers,  have  been  extended  beyond  the  use 
of  these  photogenic  compounds.  Niepco  has  shown  us  that 
we  may  practise  photography  with  all  kinds  of  substances. 
We  have  approved  his  use  of  the  salts  of  uranium,  his  appli- 
cation of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  because  all  of  these 
modifications  were  rational,  and  contained  the  germ  of  a 
regeneration  of  the  art.  But  we  do  not  see  any  similarity 
between  these  and  the  application  of  the  drugs  of  which  we 
have  given  a  greatly  abridged  list  "' 


PRINTING  IN  CARBON.* 

nr  M.  OK  BKEBISSON. 

Toe  priuting  of  positive  proofs  by  means  of  carbon  has,  as 
yet,  been  too  little  practised  for  completely  satisfactory 
results  to  be  expected.  Consequently,  I  should  not  hare 
published  my  first  efforts  in  this  way,  if  I  had  not  been 
assured  that  the  Society  wished  to  collect  all  the  documents 
concerning  this  process  

When  i  begun  my  experiments  in  the  use  of  carbon  for 
positive  proofs,  I  had  no  precise  information  ;  I  had,  there- 
fore, to  continue  my  experiments,  until  I  hit  upon  tho  fol- 
lowing formula : — 

In  100  parte  of  water,  saturated  with  bichromate  of  po- 
tassa,  I  dissolved,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  8  to  10  parte  of 
white  gelatine.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisable  to 
dissolve  tlie  bichromate  in  almost  boiling  water  to  make  sure 
of  saturating  it.  I  make  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  which,  when  heated,  preserves  for  n  long  time 
sufficient  heat  to  allow  of  a  large  uuniber  of  sheets  of  paper 
being  prepared. 

The  paper  I  prefer  is  that  the  texture  of  which  is  finest, 
and  which  is  well  glazed.  "The  sheets  being  cut  in  the 
desired  form,  I  float  them  successively,  for  a  few  seconds,  on 
the  warm  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassa  bath ;  and, 
then,  suspend  tliem  to  dry.  (I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
this  paper,  though  protected  from  the  light,  will  not  preserve 
ite  photographic  properties  longer  than  a  few  days.  The 
gelatine  seems  to  lose  ite  solubility,  and  the  designs  are  with- 
out rigour.)  When  tho  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  I  ex]***- 
it  under  a  negative  in  the  printing  frame.  The  exposuiv 
must  be,  at  least,  four  times  as  long  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  positive  paper,  coated  with  the  chloride  of  silrer.f 
When  the  deepest  shadows  hare  taken  a  rather  red  colour- 
ing on  the  paper  tinted  yellow  by  the  bichromate,  I  with- 
draw the  proof.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  detail* 
of  the  half-tones  are  visible.     Once  more  in  the 
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room,  I  place  the  paper  acted  upon,  face  upwards,  on  a 
gl.iss  upon  which  I  fix  it  by  mean*  of  gum. 

The  next  proceeding  is  to  cover  the  picture  with  a  black 
powder,  or  with  powder  of  any  other  colour,  provided  it  U 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Whatever  the  powder  may  be,  ite  ad- 
herence to  the  paper  is  obtained  by  stumping  its  surface  with 
a  ball  made  of  cotton.  I  at  first  used  plumbago,  lampblack, 
and  ochre.  I  now  accord  the  preference  to  a  kind  of  black 
manufactured  by  M.  Delahaye.  It  gives  a  leas  leaden  aspect 
to  the  proofs  than  other  chircoal  blacks  which  I  used  pre- 
viously. 

When  the  black  is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper  by  means  of  rather  light  friction,  the  sheet  of  paper,  | 
blackened  side  upwards,  is  hud  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and 
covered  with  a  film  of  boiling  water.  After  a  little  agita- 
tion, this  first  water,  which  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  is  thrown  away.  More  hot  water  is 
then  poured  on,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  design  proceeded 
with. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  with  cotton  rolled  up 
into  a  bad,  but  I  find  it  better  to  use  a  sort  of  brush  made  of 
shmls  of  fine  muslin.  Thanks  to  the  handle  of  this  little 
instrument,  it  is  not  necessary  to  scald  one's  fingers,  which 
may  very  well  happen  with  the  cotton  ball.  By  passing  this 
brush  over  the  surface  of  the  proof,  those  parts  on  which  the 
light  has  not  acted  are  cleaned.  The  layer  of  gelatin o  on 
these  parts  remains  soluble,  and  comes  away  easily,  bringing 
with  it  the  black  substance  which  covers  it.  This  part  of 
the  process  must  be  performed  with  caution.  The  design 
may,  sometimes,  be  improved  by  weakening  the  too  deep 
shadows,  or  by  protecting  the  vigours  necessary  to  the  effect. 
If  the  insolation  has  been  too  prolonged,  the  adherence  of 
the  black  will  be  diminished,  and  the  deep  shadows  will  liave 
a  disagreeable  reddish  tint,  which  cannot  be  concealed. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  light  has  been  in- 
sufficient, the  gelatine  comes  off  in  large  patches,  even  with- 
out the  application  of  the  brush,  the  design  then  clashes,  and 
is  without  half-tones.  The  action  of  a  cloudy  but  luminous 
sky  is  more  favourable  to  a  proof  than  the  brilliancy  of  a 
strong  sunlight,  which  attacks  the  shadows  too  rapidly. 

In  several  papers,  concerning  this  process,  the  spreading  of 
the  layer  of  black  before  insolation  is  prescribed,  which 
seems  to  me  not  very  rational.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
presence  of  the  powder  impedes  the  action  of  the  Tight,  and 
the  design  is  never  so  perfect.  Experiments  that  I  have 
ma'le  on  the  different  halves  of  the  same  paper  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  on  that  point,  since  I  have  always  obtained  bet- 
ter results  by  applying  the  black  after  insolation.    .    .  . 

It  is  desirable  that  a  black  should  be  manufactured  of  a 
vivid  tint,  and  not  greyish,  reduced  to  a  powder  as  fine  as 
possible,  but  not  so  fine  as  to  prevent  its  molecules  from  re- 
maining distinct ;  or,  otherwise,  shining  patches  will  be 
formed  where  there  ought  to  be  appearance  of  grain.  This 
fault  exists  more  especially  in  the  case  of  plumbago,  the 
laminar  molecules  of  which,  always  passing  over  the  outlines, 
border  it  with  fringes  or  inequalities,  so  much  dreaded  by 
lithographers  and  engravers. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

B  V    MM.    DA  V  A  NK  K    AND    A.  GIRARD. 

OS  sensitising — (continued). 
On  th<  Procreation  of  Sensitised  Sheet*  (coHtiHue<f). — 
This  appears  to  be  the  place  for  strengthening  our  remarks 
by  an  important  observation.  Everybody  must  have  ob- 
served, that  photographic  papers  alter  more  on  the  back  than 
on  the  face — a  fact  easily  explained  ;  since  on  the  face  the  free 
nitrate  finds  itself  surrounded  by  chloride  of  silver,  which 
docs  not  assist  in  tho  alteration ;  while  the  back  is  charged 
with  free  nitrate  alone,  which  has  been  drawn  there  by 
capillary  attraction. 
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Tlie  manner  of  manufacturing  the  paper,  its  porosity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  sized,  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  alteration.  Thus,  we  have  remarked 
that,  the  strongly-sized  English  papers  kept  better  than 
others ;  and  that  among  the  French  papers,  those  which 
were  the  least  sized  were  the  first  to  change.  This  fact  may 
be  easily  explained  by  the  relative  impermeability  which  the 
sizing  gives  to  the  paper,  which  thus  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
absorption  of  free  nitrate  by  capillary  attraction. 

This  observation  has  led  us  to  think  that  the  salts  of  alu- 
minium, which  possess  the  property  of  rendering  tissues  im- 
permeable, might,  employed  judiciously,  give  to  photographic 
paper  preservative  qualities.  Experiment  has  verified  this 
hypothesis.  It  has  shown  ns,  in  fact,  that  positive  papers 
prepared  on  a  bath  of  chloride  of  sodium  strengthened  with 
only  1  per  cent,  of  alum,  kept  much  longer  than  the  same 
papers  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

After  having  thus  established  the  elements  which  intervene 
in  the  alteration  of  sensitised  papers,  we  occupied  ourselves 
in  seeking  the  law  which  these  obeyed.  Recent  experiments 
on  the  alteration  of  ozonometrical  papers  in  moist  air,  led  us 
to  think  that  humidity  must  play  a  chief  part  in  this  reaction, 
and  that  if  we  could  manage  to  preserve  the  paper  in  a  con- 
dition  of  absolute  dryness,  it  would  preserve  its  value  and 
properties  in  some  undefined  manner ;  and  experiment  has 
fully  confirmed  this  idea.  Fragments  of  positive  papers  of 
every  manufacture  were  left  for  three  months  where  they 
wero  protected  from  the  light,  in  glass  flasks  hermetically 
sealed,  and  in  which  hygrometrical  substances,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  potassa,  &c.,  were  intro- 
duced in  such  a  way  as  to  desiccate  not  only  the  air  therein, 
but  the  paper  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  time  named,  the 
papers  had  not  undergone  the  slightest  change ;  they  were 
not  at  all  tinted,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  same  papers 
preserved  simply  in  portfolios,  were  coloured  with  tho  inten- 
sity which  every  one  has  remarked. 

Thus,  when  we  preserve  sensitised  papers  in  a  completely 
dry  state,  in  an  atmosphere  likewise  dry,  they  undergo  no 
alteration ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  are  equally  well- 
suited  for  photographic  purposes  as  on  tho  first  day. 

This  method,  of  which  no  person  hitherto  has  made  known 
the  principle  or  its  application,  may  render  tlie  highest  ser- 
vice to  photography.  Therefore  we  have  had  constructed  by 
one  of  our  ablest  manufacturers,  different  models  of  ap- 
paratus adapted  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  this  object,  and 
which,  from  their  low  price,  may  be  accessible  to  all. 

The  employment  of  similar  apparatus,  the  efficacy  of 
which  we  nave  ascertained  as  regards  positive  papers,  will 
probably,  judging  by  experiments  we  are  now  conducting, 
offer  the  same  advantages  for  sensitised  negative  papers,  as 
well  as  for  glass  plates,  and  will  enable  photographers  who 
reside  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  obtain 
papers  ready  nitrated  without  their  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated  by  the  journey.  It  will  likewise  enable 
photographers  to  utilise  a  bad  day  by  preparing  a  stock  of 
paper  for  future  operations,  when  the  weather  is  more  favonr- 


A  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY.' 

HY  T.  FREDERICK  HARDWICtt. 

The  publication  of  a  fifth  edition  of  a  book  on  Photographic 
Chemistry,  &c,  seems  to  imply  either  that  there  is  a  groat 
lack  of  works  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  or  that  the 
book  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  the  case  of  tho  book  we  are 
about  to  examine,  both  these  reasons  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  its  exteusivc  sale ;  there  is  no  other  really  good 
work  on  photography  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  which  is 
of  the  same  size,  and  none  which  more  completely  exhaust* 
the  subject  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Hardwich  commences  his  Iwok  with  a  historical 
notice  of  the  rife  and  progress  of  tlie  art  of  photography, 
which,  interesting  as  it  is  in  itself,  would  convey  no  infor- 
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mat  ion  to  the  readers  of  this  joarnal,  who 
abundant  opportunities  of  informing  themselv 
relating  to  the  subject,  from  articles  we  hare  published  in  it 
at  various  times  since  its  foundation.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  dwell  on  that  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to 
chemistry,  and  the  various  manipulations,  ably  as  Mr. 
Hardwich  treats  these  subjects,  since  they  have  been,  or  are 
being,  treated  of  in  this  journal  in  detail ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  what  the  author  rightly 
considers  a  very  important  part  of  his  book,  vis. :  the  nature 
and  properties  of  collodion. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  pyroxiline,  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  resting  on  the  strength  of  the  nitro-Bulphuric 
acid  used  in  its  preparation.  That  called  gun-cotton  contains 
the  largest  amount  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  and  can  only  be 
dissolved  in  aoetic  ether.  In  the  preparation  of  this  the 
strongest  nitro-sulphnric  acid  is  employed. 

Another  form  in  which  pyroxiline  exists  is  termed  xyloi- 
dine,  and  is  the  substance  obtained  by  treating  starch  with 
nitric  acid. 

Neither  of  the  above  preparations  is  that  employed  in 
photography.  The  method  described  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and 
adopted  by  him  iu  the  manufacture  of  his  collodion,  oonaiata 
in  treating  cotton- wool  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  iu  certain  proportions ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  properties  of  the  cotton,  inerea*iiig 
its  weight  by  more  than  one  half,  and  rendering  it  soluble  in 
various  liquids.  The  reason  he  gives  for  employing  cotton- 
wool rather  than  calico  or  linen  rags  is,  that  the  two  latter 
are  more  likely  to  yield  a  bitter  resin  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  Aim  to  obscure  radiations,  while  it  increases  the 
rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  development  in  negative 
pictures. 

Another  effect  of  the  action  of  the  nitre-sulphuric  acid  is 
to  parchmentise  the  fibre,  so  that  good  photographic  collodion 
may  be  termed  vegetable  parchment  rendered  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol.  To  this  parchmentising  of  the  fibre  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  owing  the  peculiar  tirmne.«a 
and  strength  of  this  collodion ;  and  likewise  Mr.  Hardwich 
claims  for  it  the  merit  that  it  gives  a  more  intense  ne£ative 
image  than  ordinary  pyroxiline,  and  is  very  clean  on  the 
parts  not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  We  have  not  yet  had  a 
satisfactory  opportunity  of  testing  its  merits  on  these  points, 
but  as  far  as  we  have  experimented  we  have  not  found  it 
inferior  to  that  of  our  best  makers. 

The  nitro-sulphnric  acid  used  in  this  operation  is  not  the 
strongest  that  can  bo  made,  because,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  result  in  that  case  would  be  the  production 
of  gun-cotton. 

In  common  with  some  other  makers,  Mr.  Hardwich 
employs  rectified  ether  of  commerce  as  a  solvent  of  pyroxi- 
line, this  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
presence  of  which  appears  to  be  essential ;  indeed,  we  believe 
the  proportion  of  alcohol  used  by  Mr.  Hardwich  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  ordinarily  used,  being  about  equal  in 
amount  to  the  ether,  the  strength  being  '810.  The  presence 
of  ether  in  collodion  in  great  excess  renders  the  hum  very 
strong  and  tough,  as  well  as  contractile;  the  addition  of 
alcohol  changes  this,  and  the  film,  which  before  was  very 
tough,  becomes  soft,  and  possesses  but  little  coherency ; 
while  the  addition  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  water  would 
make  it  so  rotten  that  it  would  wash  off  the  plate. 

Collodion  which  has  been  iodised  with  iodides  of  potas- 
sium, ammonium,  or  zinc,  owing  to  a  development  of  free 
iodine  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  ether,  very  soon  aswumcs  a 
yellow  tint,  which  gradually  deepens  to  a  brown ;  conse- 
quently it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  tliat  plain  collodion 
should  be  kept,  iu  a  cool  place,  and  protected  from  the  light, 
or  otherwise  it  will  become  coloured  immediately  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  iodiser. 

In  the  preparation  of  collodion,  Mr.  Hardwich  kecj*  the 
material  in  the  acids  for  ten  minutes  instead  of  live ;  and  iu 
ho  practice  of  the  Abbe  Desprata,  who 


has  just  stated  in  an  article  on  tho  subject,  of  which  we  shall 
shortly  publish  a  translation,  that,  "  ten  minutes  is  neces- 
sary far  a  perfect  transformation  of  cotton  into  pyrory line;" 
but  in  other  points  they  differ  considerably,  Mr.  Hardwich 
being  of  opinion  that  "  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
good  photographic  pyroxyline  can  be  made  is  about  130° 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  highest  at  or  near  200' ;"  while  the 
Abb*-  expresses  a  decided  opinion  that  the  additiou  of  arti- 
ficial heat  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  a  similar  product 
suitable  for  all  photographic  purposes  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  reaction  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  on  pure 
nitrate  of  potassa,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  modes 
of  preparing  this  substance  differ  so  much  in  minor  points, 
and  the  results  of  some  of  those  processes  are  so  equally 
good,  that  we  prefer  to  found  an  opinion  of  the  collodion 
under  consideration  upon  the  results  obtained  by  its  means, 
and  shall  not,  therefore,  criticise  the  manner  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

Another  highly  important  matter,  on  which  the  author 
has  bestowed  great  labour  and  research,  is  dwelt  upon  at 
considerable  length,  viz. — the  uses  and  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent salts  of  silver.  The  explanations  given  are  so  full  and 
lucid,  that  they  may  be  readily  comprehended  even  by  one 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Much  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  sold  to  photographers  is  impure,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  photographic  purposes ;  a  circumstance  some- 
times unknown  to  the  manufacturer,  who  may  give  rise  to 
the  impurity  from  his  method  of  preparing  the  article  without 
having  any  design  of  adulterating  it,  and  who  is  unaware 
of  the  injurious  effects  such  a  method  may  have  on  the  re- 
sult ;  while  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  manufacturers  of 
nitrate  of  silver  who,  tempted  by  the  high  price  to  be  ob- 
tained for  this  substance,  wilfully  adulterate  it.  As  regards 
the  former  course,  we  have  been  informed  that  on*'  specimen 
in  which  charcoal  had  been  boiled,  on  being  tried,  imme- 
diately turned  what  should  have  been  a  negative  into  a  trans- 
mitted positive ;  doubtless,  from  the  charcoal  being  contami- 
nated with  organic  matter.  It  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  that  we  receive  so  many  letters  from  correspondents 
complaining  of  faults  in  their  baths ;  for  which  it  is  often 
impossible,  from  the  description  given,  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
Mr.  Hardwich  has  exerted  himself  to  induce  some  manu- 
to  improve  their  process,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be 
successful.  In  more  than  one  instance  he  has  in- 
duced them  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  charcoal  in  making 
photographic  nitrate,  and  also  to  prepare  pure  re-cry Rtallhed 
nitrate  purposely  for  the  bath  at  a  very  small  additional 
cost. 

He  has  re-modelled  and  divided  into  two  portions  that 
part  of  his  work  which  refers  to  the  composition  of  the 
image,  fie  is  of  opinion  that  organic  matter  makes  an 
essential  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  image,  and  that 
it  may  eventually  be  found  that  it  acts  molecularly  as  well 
as  chemically,  although  the  former  is  by  no  means  so  evident 
to  him  as  the  latter. 

The  author's  belief  in  the  non-reduction  of  iodide  has  been 
strengthened  by  experiments;  he  also  considers  that  the 
electrical  images  produced  by  Mr.  Grove  are  unfavourable 
to  the  supposition  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  actinism 
and  electricity  are  the  same  thing.  In  the  experiments 
referred  to,  a  plate  of  glass  was  electrised  in  certain  parts, 
and  then  breathed  on  or  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid ;  in  both  cases  tho  vapour  settled  exclusively 
upon  the  non-olectrical  parts  of  the  glass.  "When  the  glass 
was  electrised,  then  coated  with  iodide  of  silver  and  exposel 
to  light,  pyrogallic  acid  produced  no  reduction. 

In  tho  present  edition  the  author  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  importance  of  the  presence  of  bromide  in  the  ordinary 
iodised  collodion  used  for  taking  positives;  the  effect  of  it 
being  to  alter  the  molecular  state  of  the  reduced  silver,  and 
to  give  it  a  white  and  metallic  appearance,  on  which  to  s 
great  extent  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depends.  The  use  of 
bromide  in  the  collodion  with  sulphate  of  iron  ass  developer. 
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renders  the  quality  of  the  pyroxiline  a  matter  of  leas  im- 
]>ortaiico  than  in  the  preparation  of  negative  collodions. 
"  Hence  the  selection  of  the  soluble  cotton  may  be  made 
principally  with  reference  to  physical  properties,  such  as 
smooth  flowing  and  adhesiveness  to  the  glass ;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  plain  collodion  may  be  used  both  for  positive  and 
negative  pictures,  the  distinction  being  simply  in  the  iodising 
solution.  In  cases,  however,  where  pyroxiline  is  made 
purposely  for  positives,  it  is  as  well  to  prepare  it  at  a  tolerably 
high  temperature,  since  the  more  gelatuious  kinds  of  collodion 
have  a  property  of  throwing  the  bath  solution  into  greasy 
lines,  which  show  upon  the  picture ;  and  it  is  advisable  also 
that  the  pyroxiline  be  made  in  nitro  -sulphuric  acid,  with 
enough  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  prevent  it  from  during  an 
opaque  .film  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  the  full  quantity 
of  water." 

In  introducing  the  bromide  the  operator  should  be  guided 
as  to  its  quantity  by  the  appearance  presented  by  tho 
developed  image.  If  the  high  lights  appear  too  dense  when 
the  plate  has  been  exposed  long  enough  to  form  the  shadows, 
it  is  a  sign  that  more  bromide  is  required ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  positive  is  grey  and  feeble,  and  this  does  not  arise  from 
over-exposure,  the  quantity  of  bromide  used  should  be  less. 
An  important  effect  of  the  bromide  in  collodion  when  in  a 
proper  proportion  with  the  iodide,  is  in  keeping  the  lines  sharp 
and  clear  during  development.  The  presence  of  the  bromide 
does  really  appear  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  to 
the  action  of  the  light,  especially  when  the  collodion  is  partly 
decomposed  ;  but  this  will  not  be  evident  if  the  bath  be  a 
weak  one,  and  pyrogallic  acid  be  used  as  a  developer.  To 
bring  out  the  picture  it  is  necessary  that  the  strength  of  the 
silver  bath  should  be  increased,  and  sulphate  of  iron  substi- 
tuted for  pyrogallic  acid  as  the  developer.  The  strength  of 
the  bath  may  be  carried  as  high  as  forty  grains  to  the  ounce ; 
and  Mr.  Hardwich  recommends,  with  good  reason,  the  em- 
ployment of  nitric  acid  to  acidify  this  bath  rather  than 
acetic  acid. 

In  the  present  edition  of  the  work  under  review,  the 
observations  on  collodion  negatives  are  much  fuller  than  in 
any  previous  one,  and  the  properties  of  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed are  more  minutely  analysed. 

The  directions  for  photographic  printing  are  most  elabo- 
rate. The  various  processes  of  toning  are  fully  described, 
not  omitting  that  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
lately,  viz.—  the  alkaline  chloride  of  gold  process.  This  pro- 
cess is,  however,  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  tried  a  very  long  time  ago  in  Pari*, 
before  Mr.  Watcrhousc  published  his  method,  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Waterhouso  did  not  make  an  independent 
•  liscovery.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  re-discovery  of  dif- 
ferent photograpluc  processes  should  be  so  frequent,  and  that 
a  photographic  chemist,  after  researches  which  have  ex- 
tended over,  possibly,  many  months,  should  be  told  when  he 
publishes  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  they  are  not 
new,  aud  that  M.  So-and-so  lias  done  the  same  thing  long 
before.  However,  we  think  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
accidents  of  this  kind  occurring  now  that  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News'"  is  established,  and  if  any  English  photo- 
grapher is  subjected  to  any  such  annoyance  in  future,  it 
must  be  from  his  own  fault. 

Of  course,  the  dry  collodion  preservative  processes  receive 
a  lengthened  notice,  and  the  writer  gives  a  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  pyroxiline  from  cotton  wool,  which  he  con- 
siders better  adapted  for  the  dry  process  than  that  made 
from  calico  or  linen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  stable,  and  boars 
more  alcohol  without  losing  its  setting  powers. 

Although  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  for  the  reason 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  review  at 
length  that  part  of  Mr.  Hardwich' s  book  which  treats  of 
the  various  manipulations  and  processes,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  to  beginners,  wo  cannot 
close  our  remarks  without  referring  to  this,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  important  portion  of  his  work.  Wo  have  gone 
through  this  part  of  the  book  carefully,  nnd,  though  we 


could  have  suggested  one  or  two  slight  additions,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  entire  approval  of  the  minute  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  treated. 
With  such  a  guide,  a  man  might  commence  the  Btudy  of 
photography,  and  with  no  other  he  might  become  as  expert 
a  photographer  as  any  one  living. 


Wessons  oir  Colouring  |)botograji|}s. 

COLOURING  IX  OIL. 

The  use  of  oil  colours  for  finishing  photographs  has  come 
very  much  iuto  favour  the  last  few  years,  not  simply  for  the 
beauty  aud  richness  of  the  effects  which  may  be  producer], 
but  from  the  conviction  that  the  permanence  of  the  photo- 
graph is  very  considerably  increased  thereby,  the  colours 
themselves  and  the  subsequent  varnish  largely  protecting  the 
picture  from  outward  destructive  agencies  ;  so  that,  if  the 
print  have  been  fixed  and  washed  with  anything  like  ade- 
quate care,  it  may,  when  coloured  in  oil  and  varnished,  be 
regarded  as  a  very  near  approximation  to  entire  penpaneacy. 
To  the  uninitiated  tho  attempt  to  colour  in  oil  appears  very 
formidable,  and  one  atteuded  with  greater  difficulties  than 
the  use  of  water  colours.  This  idea  is,  we  apprehend,  founded 
on  a  mistaken  notion.  In  either  ease,  some  knowledge  of 
drawing  is  necessary  to  perfect  sue  <  ;-s -.  but  the  use  of 
vehicles  which  preserve  their  transparency  when  dry,  such 
as  oil  and  megilp,  must  oiler  the  greatest  facilities  to  the 
tyro  for  preserving  the  likeness  whilst  colouring  the  photo- 
graph. 

'4 o  choote  (he  jthotograph. — There  are  two  modes  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  of  colouring;  one  which  professional 
artists  most  commonly  adopt,  of  regarding  the  photograph 
as  the  basis  of  a  painting, — the  other,  which  photographers 
are  most  likely  to  prefer,  of  regarding  the  photograph  as  a 
picture  perfect  in  itself,  merely  requiring  the  addition  of 
colour  in  its  most  simple  and  transparent  form.  The  latter 
plan  will  not  always  give  the  most  perfect  finish,  or  the 
most  brilliant  results  ;  but  it  will  be  much  more  easily  prac- 
tised by  the  entire  novice,  and  we  recommend  him  to  con- 
fine to  it  bis  first  efforts  ;  if  he  can  ultimately  achieve  more, 
so  much  the  better.  To  succeed,  then,  in  this  style,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  perfect  photograph  to  work  on.  It 
should  be  clean,  sharp,  and  brilliant,  with  pure  lights,  well 
marked  shadows,  and  good  gradation  of  half-tone.  Heavy 
abrupt  masses  of  shadow  severely  task  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
tised colourist,  and  wonld  be  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
success  of  the  novice.  A  warm  grey  or  purple  brown,  not 
too  heavy,  is  the  best  tone  to  select, — a  black,  inky-looking 
picture  should  be  avoided. 

To  prepare  the  photograph. — For  colouring  in  oil,  a  print 
on  aloumenised  paper  is  best.  It  should  be  mounted  on 
cardboard,  taking  beed  to  have  the  gelatine,  glue, 
or  whatever  maybe  UBed  for  mounting  it,  free  from  small 
pieces  of  anything  hard,  which  would  cause  small  inequali- 
ties in  tho  surface,  for  these  would  show  very  much  in  the 
finished  picture  with  a  varnished  surface.  The  photograph 
must  then  bo  well  sized  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  Salis- 
bury glue,  applying  it  with  a  broad,  flat  camel's-hair  brush. 
Experience  will  be  the  best  teacher  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  sizing.  If  it  be  too  thick,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  off, 
and  if  too  thin  the  oil  will  be  absorbed  into  the  paper,  and 
will  "  bear  out "  unequally  in  drying.  When  the  sizing  is 
dry,  the  picture  should  be  hot-pressed,  or  passed  between 
steel  rollers.    It  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Material*.— These  should  bo  purchased  by  the  beginner 
ready  for  use ;  to  commence  with,  the  equipment  need  not 
be  very  expensive,  but  it  will  be  decidedly  best  to  procure  a 
complete  box  of  oil  colours,  &c,  prepared  for  colouring 
photographs.  The  articles  necessary  to  commence  with  are 
colours  in  tubes ;  various  vehicles,  and  varnishes :  pallette, 
pallette-knife  of  steel,  and  another  of  ivory  for  use  with 
colours  which  injure  by  contact  with  iron  :  brushes,  and  a 
rest  or  Mnhl  stick. 
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The  colours  required  are  as  follows: — White,  Naples 
yellow,  burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna,  extract  of  vermilion,  light 
red,  rose  madder,  crimson  lake,  Indian  red,  red  umber,  burnt 
umber,  Vandyke  brown,  terra  verte,  emerald  green,  ultra- 
marine, cobalt,  Prussian  blue,  purple  madder,  brown 
madder,  ivory  black.  Other  colours  may  often  be  found 
valuable,  but  these  will  serve  to  commence  with. 

Vehicles  are  the  diluents  or  fluids  with  which  colour  is 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  working,  and  the  coloure  dry 
and  "bear  out"  with  different  effects  according  to  the 
vehicles  used.  The  oils  used  for  this  purpose  are  those  of 
linseed,  poppy,  and  nut ;  the  former,  drying  best,  are  most 
generally  used.  Turpentine  is  occasionally  used  to  thin 
with,  but  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  as  it  causes  the 
colours  to  bear  out  dead.  The  most  valuable  diluent  to  the 
amateur  colonrist  is  megilp,  as,  whilst  it  thins  the  colours,  it 
does  not  cause  them  to  flow  too  much  in  working ;  it  more- 
over dries  rapidly  and  preserves  the  utmost  transparency  in 
the  colours.  It  is  generally  made  by  the  mixture  of  some 
varnish  and  a  drying  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar 
of  lead  as  a  dryer ;  the  result  of  tho  mixture  is  a  transparent 
jelly,  which  combines  with  the  oil  colours  readily,  and  workB 
well.  Equal  portions  of  pale  drying  oil  and  strong  mastic 
varnish  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  amateur  will  do 
wisely  to  purchase  it  ready  prepared. 

Tho  brushes  most  useful  are  those  of  sable ;  they  should 
taper  to  the  point  well,  with  a  wedge-like  shape,  retaining 
the  point  when  wet  instead  of  separating  into  two  or  three 
and  should  spring  well.  A  few  hog-hair  tools  will 
,  be  useful  in  large  pictures,  and  also  a  badger  tool 
It  is  important  to  have  a  good  selection  of  brushes 
and  to  take  care  of  them ;  they  should  always  be  carefully 


liquor  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  then  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid,  and,  finally,  about  10  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled 
water.  Pour  a  certain  quantity  of  the  solution  to  be 
analysed  into  a  graduated  glass,  from  which  it  must  be 
allowed  to  drop  into  the  stoppered  bottle.  A  precipitation 
ensues  immediately  on  the  hquids  coming  in  contact;  and 
when  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  thus  decomposed,  put 
the  stopper  in  the  bottle  and  shake  it  violently ;  then  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  seconds,  a  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  liquor  above  is  quite  clear  ;  add  a  little  more  of  the 


the  bottle 


drop  to  clear  the 


cleaned  immediately  after  inc.  for  if  left  clogged  with 
they  will  be  ruined.  They  should  be  rinsed  in  turpentine 
and  dried  with  a  soft  rag,  bringing  them  to  a  fine  point  to 
finish.  A  small  vessel  containing  turpentine  should  always 
be  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 

Of  varnishes  the  most  useful  is  mastic  ;  as  it  is  brilliant 
and  clear,  works  well,  does  not  crack,  and  is  most  casdy 
removed  if  required. 

A  variety  of  other  materials  will  from  time  to  time  be 
found  useful;    but  we  have  named  the  materials  with 
which  the  picture  may  be  commenced  and  finished 
laetonly. 

(IbkcotriW.) 


ANALYSIS  OF  SILVER  BATTIS. 

After  what  has  recently  appeared  in  the  "  Photographic 
News,"  on  the  subject  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  silver 
hath  by  the  papers  submitted  to  it,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  we  should  dwell  on  that  fact ;  we  may  merely  mention, 
therefore,  that  each  sheet  lessens  the  richness  of  tho  bath  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iodide  or  alkaline  chloride  with 
which  it  is  impregnated ;  consequently,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  a  rapid  analysis  occasionally  of  the  actual  richness  of 
the  silver  bath.  By  manipulating  with  care,  a  closely  aj 
proximativc  analysis  may  be  made  in  a  very  short  tim< 
means  of  the  following  process: — 

The  analysis  of  nitrate  of  silver  baths  which  do  not  con- 
tain either  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
is  founded  on  the  fact,  well-known  to  photographers,  that 
salt  decomposes  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  precipitates  the 
silver  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  chloride  ;  this  decomposition 
being  effected  in  strict  proportions — for  example,  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  normal  salted  liquor  (composed  of  .V41  grains 
of  perfectly  pure  and  dry  salt  in  50  cubic  centimetres  of  dis- 
tilled water)  decomposes  precisely  2  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  that  is,  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  chloride.  To 
test  the  quality  of  a  nitrate  bath  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopts  :— Pour  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal  salted 


liquid,  and  mark  well  the  moment  when  the  added  drop 
produces  the  slightest  possible  disturbance,  and  the  additional 
drop  none  whatever.  The  test  is  concluded ;  by  reading  on 
the  graduated  glass  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  required 
to  saturate  the  liquid  in  the  Kittle,  and  by  a  simple  rule  of 
three  sum,  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  bath  will 
be  at  once  perceived. 

The  above  method  is  applicable  to  baths  of  all  kind*, 
whether  acid  or  not,  but  we  may  as  well  give  another  i 
for  testing  non-acid  baths. 

The  sole  difficulty  in  the  process  described  above  is  to  i 
the  exact  moment  when  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  be  analysed 
produces  no  disturbance  in  the  salted  solution,  but  this 
difficulty  docs  not  present  itself  when  the  following  process 
is  adopted: — Measure  10  minims  of  normal  salted  liquor 
and  pour  into  a  glass ;  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  and,  if  the  bath  to  be  analysed 
is  concentrated,  a  little  distilled  water ;  the  liquid  will 
appear  of  a  straw  colour.  Hold  the  glass  in  the  left  hand, 
and,  by  a  gentle  and  steady  motion,  keep  the  liquid 
rotating.  With  the  right  hand  pour  from  the  graduated 
glass  measure,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  At  first  there  will  be  a  white  precipitate  formed ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  eacn  drop  of  the 
silver  solution  will  cause  a  ml  spot  as  it  falls  into  the  test 
solution,  which,  however,  will  immediately  disappear ;  until 
the  moment  arrives  when  a  single  drop  suddenly  changes  the 
colour  of  the  solution  to  a  permanent  crimson  red,  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  little  chromate  of  silver,  which  happens  at  the 
precise  moment  when  all  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  has  passed  into  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver.  The 
operation  is  now  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
off  the  glass  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used,  and  to 
divide  these  figures  in  the  manner  given  above,  to  find  the 
strength  of  the  bath. 


Bronzing. — In  printing  on  albumenised  paper  it  some- 
time*  h;i  ppens  that  green  metallic  patches  occur  on  those 
j nuts  of  the  paper  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  strongest 
fight ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  same  appearance  is  observed 
in  streaks  and  lines  on  other  parts  of  the  paper.  This  defect 
may  be  obviated  by  employing  the  eggs  quite  fresh  and 
having  the  albumen  well  beaten  up  andthen  strained  so  as 
to  separate  the  fluid  portion  from  the  opaque  stringy  par- 
ticles of  germ.  If  any  of  the  latter  get  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  paper,  bronzing  is  sure  to  be  produced.  The  jtaper  mutt 
also  be  lowered  on  to  the  surface  of  the  prepared  albumen 
with  a  perfectly  uniform  motion :  any  stopfiages  will  be 
liable  to  produce  bronzed  lines  across  the  paper.  Any  scum 
on  the  surface  of  the  albumen  salting  bath  must  be  removed 
by  drawing  across  it  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  otherwise 
the  effect  we  are  s|>caking  of  will  lw  produced  by  the  ad- 
herence of  the  scum  to  tho  surface  of  the  paper.  'Another 
very  fertile  source  of  bronzing  is  occasioned  by  the  sensitising 
bath  being  too  strong  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salt 
present  in  the  first  bath :  80  grains  of  salt  in  the  salting 
bath  will  bear  120  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  without  >' 
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of  bronzing,  but  if,  as  somo  oporaton  prefer,  the  salt  be 
redoced  to  3  or  4  grains  to  tho  onncc,  then  the  silver  bath 
should  not  be  stronger  than  a  90  grain  solution.  Bronzing 
is  uki  frequently  produced  in  the  summer  months  owing  to 
tho  intensity  of  the  sun's  action  burning  up,  as  it  were,  the 
j  art*  of  the  paper  under  the  transparent  parte  of  the  negative 
before  the  more  shaded  parte  of  the  paper  are  impressed 
sufficiently  deeply ;  the  remedy  for  this  is  either  to  print  in 
the  shade  or  diminish  tho  strength  of  the  silver  bath.  With 
some  negatives,  in  which  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
are  very  violent,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  good 
print  without  some  parts  appearing  bronzed. 

Buckle's  Brush. — A  Kind  of  brush  which  is  of  great 
use  iu  tho  calotype  process,  made  by  inserting  a  pellet  of 
cotton  wool  into  the  end  of  u  glaw  tube,  leaving  sufficient 
exposed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  brush.  For  a  further 
account  of  these  useful  brushes  see  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

Buff. — An  instrument  used  for  polishing  glass  or  daguer- 
reotype plates :  it  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  from  1  to  3  feet 
in  length,  and  21  or  3  inches  wide,  with  a  handle  projecting 
from  one  end.  It  is  slightly  convex  at  the  under  ado,  which 
is  covered  with  some  soft  material  and  well  padded  with 
cotton  wool.  Either  silk  velvet  plush,  velveteen,  or  leather 
nmy  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  best  material  of  all  is 
deerskin.  It  should  bo  well  dressed,  and  deprived  of  all 
vrr^iae  or  extraneous  matter,  and  soft  and  firm  in  texture. 

Cadmium. — A  metal  similar  to  zinc  in  its  chemical  rela- 
tions and  resembling  tin  physically :  it  is  very  malleable, 
and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury,  melting  below  500"  Fah. 
Its  chief  value  in  photography  is  in  its  combinations  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  with  which  elements  it  forms 
well-defined  crystalline  compounds,  stable  in  the  air  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Tho  preparation  of  tin**}  salts 
has  been  fully  described  in  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 276, 298.  Metallic 
cadmium  is  sometimes  used  to  remove  the  red  colour  from 
old  collodion,  which  it  does  by  virtue  of  its  affinity  for  iodine, 
to  which  the  colour  is  due. 

Calomel. — The  ordinary  name  for  subchloride  of  mer- 
cury, Hg.  CI.  In  combination  with  chloride  of  silver  it 
forms  the' white  compound  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  so 
called  alabastrine  photographs  is  due.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  half  of  the  chlorine  present  in  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate (Hg  CI.)  with  the  metallic  silver  forming  the  picture. 
Our  chemical  readers  will  at  once  understand  this  if  given 
iu  the  form  of  an  equation :— Ag  +  2  Hg  CI  =  (Ag  CI  + 
I  [gj  CI) ;  thus  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  required 
for  one  of  silver,  and  the  result  ia*the  formation  of  a  white 
compound  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  and 
calomel. 

Calorific  Rats. — The  invisible  heating  rays  which 
emanate  from  the  sun,  and  from  burning  and  heated  bodies. 
They  are  the  least  refrangible  of  any  rays  of  the  solar 

rtrum,  and  arc  those  which  are  least  understood,  owing  to 
very  imperfect  means  which  we  at  present  possess  of 
estimating  their  presence  qualitatively  or  quantitatively. 
Now  that  M.  Niepce  has  discovered  a  chemical  compound 
which  is  sensitive  to  heat  (vol.  I.  p.  277),  we  hopo  that  the 
least  refrangible  end  of  tho  spectrum  will  receive  some  of 
that  attention  which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
principally  directed  to  the  blue  end. 

(7*0  be  continued.) 
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IODISING  THE  PLATES. 

Q.  How  are  the  albumen  plates  to  be  iodised  ? 

A.  By  submitting  them  to  the  fumes  of  iodine,  as  in  the 
daguerreotype. 

Q.  Wliat  length  of  time  will  tliis  occupy? 

.1.  From  two  to  four  minutes,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  The  vapour  of  tho  iodine  imparts  a 
yellowish  tinge  to  the  albumen. 


SILVERING  THE  PLATES. 

Q.  How  are  the  albumen  plates  silvered? 
A.  The  process  of  silvering  is  performed  by  the  plates  in 
a  nitrate  bath  composed  as  follows : — 

Water    12  uunc«s. 

Nitrate  of  silver    t  „ 

(ilacial  acetic  acid    1  „ 

The  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  a  gutta  percba  bath  is 
recommended. 

Q.  How  long  should  tho  plate  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bath  ? 

A.  About  one  minute  and  a  lialf.  The  plates  must  then 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  to  dry. 

EXPOSURE  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

Q.  After  silvering  the  plate  is  it  ready  for  the  camera  ? 

A.  No ;  previous  to  placing  the  glass  in  the  camera  slide 
it  must  be  passed  over  the  vapour  of  iodine. 

<3,  How  long  a  time  is  necessary  for  obtaining  a  good 
impression  ? 

A.  This  depends  on  tho  colour  of  tho  object,  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  and  tho  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  camera. 
The  time  varies  from  thirty  seconds  to  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Is  not  gallic  acid  sometimes  used  to  hasten  the  taking 
of  the  image  ? 

A.  Yes;  for  this  purpose  the  glass  should  immediately 
before  using  be  dipped  into  a  bath  of  gallic  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portions  of  one  part  acid  to  ten  parts  of  water. 

DEVELOPING  THE  IMAGE. 

C>.  How  is  the  albumen  image  developed  ? 

A.  By  plunging  the  plates  into  a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 

Q.  How  is  the  solution  prepared  ? 

.-1.  In  the  following  proportions: — 1st.  A  saturate  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid;  2nd,  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
three  ounces  of  acetic  acid  and  thirteen  ounces  of  water. 
A  pint  bottle  is  to  be  filled  three  parts  with  this  solution 
and  filled  up  with  water.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  first 
solution  to  cover  the  plate  is  to  be  poured  into  the  develop- 
ing dish,  and  eight  or  ton  drops  of  the  second  solution 
added. 

Q.  Is  the  picture  rapidly  developed? 

A.  No ;  it  takes  several  hours,  and  a  few  extra  drops  of 
the  second  solution  are  to  be  added  at  intervals. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  when  tho  picture  is  fully 
developed  ? 

A.  It  must  be  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water  and 
dried. 

Q.  Is  there  no  quicker  mode  of  developing  the  picture? 
A.  Yes,  by  pyrogallic  acid,  but  the  half  tones  are  seldom 
so  well  preserved. 

FIXING  TnE  IMAGE. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  picture  fixed  ? 

A.  By  being  washed  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
This  completely  removes  the  yellow  iodide,  and  the  picture 
may  then  bo  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried. 

Q.  Are  there  not  other  methods  of  obtaining  albumen 
pictures? 

A.  Yes;  there  are  several  methods;  the  formula  here 
given  is  founded  on  that  of  Mr.  J.  E.  May  all. 

OTHER  APPLICATIONS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

Q.  Are  there  not  several  methods  of  using  the  albumen 
process? 

.1.  There  are:  that  of  M.  Fortier,  Mr.  Negretti,  and 
others.  All  differ  in  some  particulars,  while  they  are  the 
same  in  the  main  principles. 

Q.  Is  tho  method  of  cleaning  the  glass  varied  in  these 
I  >roce>*es  ? 

A.  No,  cleaning  the  glass  is  absolutely  the  same  in  all ; 
and  is  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  the  collodion  proceap. 
Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  processes  chiefly  differ? 
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/I.  In  the  method  of  preparing  and  applying  the 
Thus,  Bome  photographer*  employ  iodide  of  ammonium  in 
preference  to  iodide  of  potassium ;  some  prefer  decanting  the 
albumen  after  it  has  been  prepared,  ana  others  use  it  out  of 
the  basin  in  which  it  has  been  mixed.  Negretti,  for  instance, 
prefers  it  on  this  account,  as  he  says  that  the  albumen,  after 
it  has  subsided,  leaves  a  thick  crust  on  the  top,  and,  in  order 
to  pour  it  on  the  plate,  it  has  to  force  itself  through  this  crust, 
consequently,  it  niters  itself  at  the  same  time. 

U.  In  there  much  variety  in  the  other  parts  of  the  process? 
.1.  No ;  except  such  as  arc  peculiar  to  each  operator. 

rapid  in  its 


<}.  Is  not  the  process  of 
action  than  that  which  is  generally  employed  ? 

A.  It  is;  the  process  is  as  follows: — Heat  in  a  china 
le  a  solution  of — 


Dimmed  water 
Dextrine 

Iodide  of  potassium 
llromide  of  potassium 


4.5 


.1 


rtnrts. 


Add  to  it  the  whites  of  six  cggn,  from  which  the  germ  has 
been  previously  removed.  Beat  up  thoroughly  with  a 
wooden  or  silver  fork. 

Q.  How  soon  may  this  preparation  be  applied  to  tho  glass  ! 
A.  In  about  two  hours;  the  plate  is  theu  dried,  and 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  until  it  attains  a  golden  tint 
it  is  then  sensitised  in  a  bath  of — 

DiMilled  water   '    2*0  part*. 

Nitrate  of  silver   

CryMaUisMi  act-tic  arid    SO  „ 

It  may  immediately  afterwards  be  washed,  dried,  and 
exposed  in  the  camera. 

0,  How  is  the  picture  developed  ? 
A.  In  a  warm  solution  of — 

Distilled  water    41K)  part*. 

(tullic  arid   7  „ 

Acetate  of  clialt    8  „ 

The  glass  must  be  plunged  into  this  solution,  and  when  it 
has  cooled  a  few  drops  of  the  following  should  be  added  :— 

Distilled  water    I«>0  part*. 

Nitrate  of  nilvur    §  „ 

Acetic  acid   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  „ 

il.  How  is  the  impression  fixed? 
,  I .  In  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

(7V>  bt  continued.) 


(Torrcsponbtria. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  1'IIOTUORAPIIIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Exhibition  just  concluded.  It  is  possible  they 
may  not  exactly  coincide  with  your  own  opinions,  but,  con- 
vinced of  your  impartiality  in  such  matters,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  refuse  them  admission  to  your  columns. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself,  as  the  articles  you  have  published 
have  exhausted  the  subject,  I  shall  only  observe  that  it 
proves  how  very  little  superiority  one  process  possesses  over 
another  in  the  reproduction  of  pictures  when  the  photo- 
grapher is  a  skilful  manipulator  and  an  artist.  The  pictures 
on  which  I  propose  to  offer  some  observations,  arc  those  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rejlander  and  Mr.  Robinson  ;  I  shall  com- 
mence with  the  former  gentleman. 

Most  of  your  readers  will  probably  remember  that  when 
Mr.  Rejlander  exhibited  his  picture  of  the  "Two  Ways  of 
Life,"  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  discission  ;  some  objecting  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  trenched  on  tho  province  of  the 
painter ;  others,  that  the  attempt  to  depict  an  allegorical 
subject  by  means  of  photography,  was  ridiculous,  and  the 
result  a  failure ;  others,  again,  objected  to  it  on  the  simple 
ground  that  the  picture  was  an  improper  one.  Now,  I  do 
not  myself  entirely  agree  with  these  objectors,  though  to  a 
certain  extent  1  consider  that  all  of  them  are  well- 
grounded.  I  did  not  forget  that  this  was  a  first  attempt  to 
produce  a  photogrnph  of  Htteh  pretensions ;  ami  though,  in 


the  interest  of  the  art,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  artist  had  chosen  another  subject,  yet  I  could  find  an 
excuse  for  him  in  his  desire  to  make  a  picture  which  should 
attract  the  greatest  amount  of  attention ;  which  might, 
however,  have  been  atiaiucd  sufficiently  without  placing  an 
undraped  female,  whose  attitude  and  expression  were  equally 
objectionable.  Of  course,  I  can  anticipate  the  answer  this 
remark  will  elicit — "that  impure  minds  alone  concern 
impure  thoughts  from  gazing  at  a  work  of  art,"  &c.  tc. 
But,  as  1  have  already  said,  there  was  some  novelty  in  the 
idea,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  artist  on 
this  score.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that  his  last  productions 
should  have  been  more  objectionable  than  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded  ;  and  we  think  the  committee  might  have  made 
a  better  selection  than  these  clever  but  objectionable  pictures 
of  Mr.  Rejlander.  In  ono  of  the  inner  rooms  there  hangs  a 
frame  in  one  corner  of  which  is  represented,  or  attempted  to 
be  represented,  a  man  in  the  seventh  stage  of  life ;  and  in 
the  opposite  comer,  a  hideous  object,  which  I  at  first  took 
to  be  a  representation  of  the  Gorilla,  but  which  closer  inves- 
tigation led  me  to  conceive  was  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  of  a  madman ;  and  a  more  revolting  object  iu  the 
form  of  a  human  being  1  never  saw  \  but  in  the  centre 
of  the  frame  Mr.  Rejlander  has  taken  care  to  give  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  some  relief  by  a  photograph  of  the 
beautifully  formed  figure  of  his  model,  artfully  posed,  bo 
as  to  J'oret  the  attention  of  the  spectator  to  objects  which 
would  not  fail  to  attract  his  notice  under  any  circum- 
stances. With  respect  to  the  two  first  figures,  I  do  most 
strongly  protest  against  these  representations  of  humanity 
under  its  most  humiliating  aspect.  If  it  were  the  inevitable 
lot  of  man  to  become  mad  or  doting,  it  would  be  a  differeut 
matter,  the  picture  might  convey  a  moral  lesson ;  but  as  we 
do  not  habitually  lose  our  senses,  nor,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends,  invariably  or  commonly  become  dotards  in  our 
old  age,  such  pictures  arc  simply  monstrosities,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  are  neither  true  to  nature,  nor  agreeable  to 
look  at. 

In  tho  next  room  there  is  a  picture  by  the  same  artist 
intended  to  represent,  the  infant  "Mewling  and  Pu*  * 
in  its  Nurse's  Anns,1' — no,  I  mistake,  not  iu  its 
arms,  but  ou  a  table,  or  something  of  the  sort;  its 
is  standing  by,  her  whole  attitude  and  demeanou 
to  good  taste.  Such  are  the  pictures  which  a  committee  of 
the  Society  have  thought  deserving  of  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  such  are  the  pictures  which  a  photo- 
grapher— whom  we  all*  know  to  be  capable  of  producing 
more  beautiful  things  in  this  line  than  almost  any  other 
man — has  thought  good  enough  to  send  to  the  metropolitan 
exhibition. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  on  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  pictures,  and  chiefly  on  that  which  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  so  greatly  over-praised.  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  allude  to  that  known  as  "  Fading  Away."  If  Mr.  Robiwon 
had  done  nothing  more  of  this  kind,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  pass  any  strictures  on  a  solitary  in- 
stance ;  but  when  1  see  the  same  figure  represented  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption  under  the  title  of  "She  never 
told  her  Love,"  I  cannot  but  recognise  a  species  of  trading 
on  the  most  painful  sentiments  which  it  is  the  lot  of  human 
beings  to  experience.  In  the  first  picture  there  is  a  inanifeat 
want  of  refinement  and  artistic  feeling.  Tho  absence  of 
expression  in  the  mother's  countenance,  of  which  ao  many 
critics  complain,  is  not  evident  to  me ;  on,  the  contrary,  1 
can  readily  conceive  that  a  mother  who  had  been  accustomed 
for  weeks,  or  months,  to  see  her' child  slowly  dying,  and  who 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  separation  which  was  about 
to  take  place  was  only  for  a  time,  and  that  she  would  soon 
meet  her  again  in  a  world  where  death  could  not  enter, 
would  acquire  that  calm  expression  ;  neither  do  I  object  to 
the  expression  of  the  young  woman  who  is  looking  down 
upon  the  poor  dying  girl's  face :  but  I  do  object  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bnrly  figure  who  stands  with  his  l»ck 
the  spectator.    Speaking  artistically,  he  is  a  great 
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Mot  in  the  picture,  which  would  be  infinitely  better  if  he 
were  absent ;  and  looking  at  hia  presence  there  from  another 
point  of  riew,  it  most  be  offensive  to  every  right-minded 
person.  The  sentiment  which  his  presence  is  intended  to 
convey,  is  one  which  a  true  artist  would  only  have  hinted  at 
afar  off,  and  the  prominent  manner  in  which  it  is  thrust 
before  us  in  this  photograph,  is  only  suggestive  of  a  desire 
to  44  pile  up  the  agony."  Now,  a  death -bed  is  not  the  place 
for  indulging  such  a  sentiment,  and  if  it  existed  in  reality  it 
should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  picture.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  case,  it  excites  disgust  rather  than  any  otiier  feeling, 
because  the  poor  little  sufferer  is  evidently  a  mere  child, 
and  could  never  have  been  looked  upon  in  any  other  light. 

Mr.  Robinson  does  not,  like  Mr.  Rejlander,  appeal  to 
the  passions,  but  to  a  kind  of  morbid  sentiment;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  have  chosen  a  subject  calculated 
to  excite  painful  emotions  in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree.  How  few 
among  us  who  have  not  to  lament  the  loss  of 
friond  or  relative  by  this  terrible  disease,  and  whose  recol- 
lections, and  consequently  painful  emotions,  are  revived  with 
such  intensity  as  to  make  their  visit  to  the  exhibition  a 
source  of  pain  instead  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Robinson  was, 
doubtless,  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  a  picture  of 
this  kind  would  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  spectators, 
and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  it  was  this  knowledge  which 
led  him  to  carry  his  conception  into  execution. 

1  trust  the  gentlemen  whose  pictures  I  have  referred  to  will 
not  imagine  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  any  personal 
motive  in  singling  out  their  works  for  condemnation.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  personal  knowledge  of  either ;  nor 
any  desire  except  to  sec  a  stop  put  to  the  more  extended 
production  of  such  subjects.  I  wish  to  express  the  high 
opinion  I  entertain  of  their  abilities  as  photographers, 
and  to  advise  them  to  confine  their  practice  to  the 
reproduction  of  subjects  which  the  public  mav  look  upon 
with  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  continue  to  give 
us  works  <#  this  kind,  I  hope  the  council  will  pause  before 
they  allow  them  to  be  hung  at  any  future  exhibition  :  and  if 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Rejlander  were  to  remove  the  ob- 
j  -ctionablc  pictures  at  once  from  their  public  prominence,  they 
would  act  wisely,  and  such  an  act  would  be  advantageous  to 
their  reputation.— ]  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Aji  £>-Mkmbkr  or  the  Corxcu.. 


at  the  CUchan  "  of  Aberfoyle,  of  Rob 
hen  <ve  took  view  No.  1,  viz.,  Aberfoyle 


|  siou  and  arrived 
Roy  celebrity, 

Inn,  with  a  harvest-field  foreground,  Lockard,  &c,  iu  the 
distance.  After  some  refreshment,  we  found  that  the  spriug 
car  (for  the  hills)  was  engaged  by  an  Euglish  lady  and 
gentleman,  but  who  kindly  allowed  our  traps  to  go  with 


the  wet  venus  the  I>KY  ritOCKSK. 

Mr.  Editor, — Your  News  "  might  well  be  called  "  The 
Practical  Photographers'  Guide,"  it  abounds  with  so  much 
that  is  really  useful.  I  always  preferred  the  practical  to  the 
mystic  theoretical.  From  my  infancy,  it  seerus,  I  have  been 
fond  of  it.  One  instance  will  suffice.  When  but  a  child  and 
some  repairs  were  being  done  in  my  lather's  house,  having 
heard  the  plasterer  say  to  his  man  that  there  was  not  enough 
<>f  hair  in  the  lime,  I  very  coolly  took  my  younger  brother 
into  a  room,  and,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  clipped  off  his  hair, 
without  the  least  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  and 
supplied  them  with  the  desideratum. 

When  Fothergill's  dry  process  came  out  J  gave  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  the  first  view  (Glasgow  Harbour,  8  x  10)  was  so 
excellent  that  I  prepared  a  number  of  8  x  10  plates  by  that 
process,  and  my  friend  Mr.  W.,  another  member  of  our  prac- 
tical society  (a  very  successful  Hill  Xorriaite),  prepared  a 
number  of  stereoscopic  oues  by  his  mode,  and  we  started  on 
a  photographic  tour  to  the  far-famed  scenery  of  the  •  I*dy 
of  the  Lake," 

M  /a  tnttvnM,  aao  jirndTt*.  wi  yellow  and  it*)*'" 

We  left  Glasgow  in  the  afternoon  and  got  to  Kill  earn — 
stayed  all  night  at  Deacon  W.'s — started  next  morning  in 
his  dog-cart,  accompanied  by  two  friends — went  by  the 
Aberfoyle-road — passed  through  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  digging,  building,  and  laying  the  huge  pipes  of  that  gigan- 
tic undertaking — the  conducting  of  the  I-och  Katrine  water 
to  supply  Glasgow  " 


gentleman,  out  wno  Kinuiy  auoweu  our  traps  to  go 
them  to  the  Trossacha.  The  day  being  fine,  we  left  our 
overcoats,  and  with  tripod  in  hand  we  took  our  journey 
across  the  hills  to  our  base  of  operations,  the  "  Trossachs." 
The  views  which  could  be  taken  on  the  road  are  endless,  and 
truly  magnificent ;  and  when  Lake  Vennacher  broke  on  our 
view,  and  then  Loch  Achray,  we  were  perfectly  entranced — 

"  80  wondrous  wild,  I  he  wln.lv  might  wem 

Tin-  acenery  "<  a  tally  dream." 

On  looking  behind  us  we  saw  the  spring  car  jolting  and  toil- 
ing on,  and  we  were  fully  half  an  hour  at  our  destination 
before  it.    After  getting  our  traps  out,  and  thanking 
for  their  kindness,  we  set  out  for  work, 


oking 
sed  iii 


Picture  No. 
down  Loch 


"  Where  Hit  rode  Troaaaeh'a  dread  defile 
Open*  on  Katrine'*  lake  and  Isle." 

2.  View  from  right  of  the  ferry-house,  1 
Katrine,  &c.,  with  our  two  friends  dispt 
the  foreground.  While  here,  a  young  English  gentleman 
unfortunately  pitched  his  camera  rather  near  the  road,  for, 
while  standing  watch  in  band,  half-a-dozen  coaches  with 
tourists  rushed  past  him  one  after  the  other,  turned,  and 
"  him,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  steamer's  passengers 
He  had,  likewise,  a  further  annoyance,  in  a 
silly  lad  (who  was  more  knave  than  fool)  selling  Highland 
nuts,  who  would  always  place  himself  in  the  way  of  the  lens ; 
a  silver  sixpence,  however,  opened  up  his  comprehension  at 
once,  when  all  other  modes  failed.  One  of  our  party  kept 
him  out  of  our  way,  by  pretending  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  him,  till  we  had  done — he  being  done  at  the  same 
time.  Picture  No.  3,  from  a  little  way  down  the  loch, 
taking  in  the  ferry-house,  Ben-Vennc,  and  the  foot-path, 
our  two  friends  arranged  on  favourable  points  for  the  picture. 
Whilst  exposing,  a  joyous  party  of  young  ladies,  with  their 
father,  passed,  which  considerably  chagrined  our  friends, 
who  flattered  themselves  on  their  judgment  of  female  beauty, 
but  couldn't  turn  round  to  catch  even  a  passing  glimpse  of 
these  "  ladies  of  the  lake,"  but  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot,  as 
if  biologised,  while  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  gravity  at 
their  position ;  and  they  were  wild  when  we  told  them  that 
they  were  perfect  specimens  of  English  beauties.  After 
taking  Ellen's  isle,  and  a  few  others,  the  sky  got  suddenly 
overcast,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  then  there  fell 
such  a  torrent,  it  fairly  deluged  "  fniry  land,"  and  wc  had  to 
run  for  it.  At  Trossach's  Inn  we  found  the  f  _ 
which  had  been  engaged  to  take  us  back  tb  Ab 


"  Acrona  the  stream  wc  t.«  k  mit  way. 
Tliat  J"in»  I.orh  Katrine  to  Arhray." 

And  then  across  the  mountains,  the  rain,  if  possible,  getting 
worse.  On  ascending  the  first  hill  we  had  all  to  come  out 
and  walk,  it  being  so  steep,  when  our  two  friends  set  off  to 
'■  walk  it"  home,  while  Mr.  W.  and  I  drove  and  walked,  as 
necessity  required,  with  our  coat-collars  turned  up,  and  our 
t'.K-iihfing  cloths  over  our  alu  olden  (many  a  una:  were  they 
wrung  dry,  and  donned  again) ;  at  last  we  got  to  Aberfoyle 
Inn.  Although  thoroughly  "droukit,"  we  kept  up  our 
spirits  wondrously,  and  had  many  a  hearty  laugh,  although 
sometimes  on  the  wrong  sides  of  our  mouths.  Two  of  our 
party  took  off  boots,  stockings,  and  trousers,  to  get  them 
dried  at  the  kitchen  fire ;  the  one  had  on  drawers,  and  looked 
queer  enough,  but  the  other,  not  having  on  such  nether 
garment,  looked  queerer  still;  and  we  laughed  outright 
when  he  complained  of  the  rough  haircloth  seat.  After  a 
pttit  rerre  (TcttM  dc  vie,  and  a  "  toutsie  tea,"  we  got,  so  far, 
comfortable.  Our  dog-cart  was  now  ready,  but  poor  Mr. 
R.  could  not  get  on  his  boots,  and  had  to  get  his  feet  and 
in  straw,  and  to  be  hfted  into  his  seat  of 


,  as  our  i 

away  we  started  for 


all  seated,  and  having  lit 
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wardrobe  afforded  us  a  complete  transformation  from  top  to 
toe.  When  we  got  into  the  dining  room  to  tea,  some  friends 
were  there  to  meet  us ;  and,  there  being  some  good  pianists 
present,  wo  tripped  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,  and  chased 
away  any  casual  acquaintance  we  might  hare  formed  with 
Mrv<*ter  Rheumatism.  Many  a  time  that  night  we  mistook 
each  other's  identity,  in  our  new  habiliments.  Next  morning 
we  started  home  to  develop  our  resources.  Nothing  appeared 
but  haste— the  resinous  effects  of  the  pine  boxes  which  con- 
tained our  plates,  and  the  saturation  with  rain,  had  com- 
pletely ruined  them. 

Having  given  my  first  campaign  with  the  dry  process 
(nit  hough  the  wettest  I  ever  experienced),  I  feel  inclined  to 
abide  by  the  wet.  I  have  no  difficulty  with  it,  and  always 
satisfy  myself  with  a  picture  before  leaving  the  spot.  Tho 
dark  box  described  in  vol.  i.,  p.  297,  comes  nearest  the  ono 
I  use,  but  mine  can  be  folded  up  like  a  portfolio,  and  is 
mounted  on  a  perambulator,  which  also  carries  a  necessary 
supply  of  eatables  as  well  as  chemicals,  &c. 

Somo  of  our  practical  society  intend  exclianging 
the  pictures  they  take  this  season  with  those  of  other 
kindred  spirits,  so  as  to  vary  their  portfolio. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  delightful  art  of  photography 
there  occur  so  many  amusing  incidents,  that  I  have  com- 
menced making  a  collection,  and  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
such  as  any  of  your  readers  may  feel  disposed  to  send. 

4,  SI.  Enoch-mpmre,  GUuqotc.  A.  Macteak. 


gflisedlamoMS. 

The  Glasgow  Photographic  Societt. — The  above  society 
contemplate  holding  an  exhibition  during  the  course  of  the  next 
month.  In  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  joint  secretaries,  ire  ore 
informed  that  not  more  than  twenty  specimens  will  l>c  accepted 
from  one  single  exhibitor ;  and  those  who  contemplate  contri- 
buting, are  ordered  to  send  their  contributions  before  the 
twentieth  of  this  month.  The  other  regulations  may  be  found 
in  our  advertising  column*,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
at  other  exhibitions.  Wo  recommend  this  to  the  notice  of 
photographers. 

The  Latb  Mr.  Johnson.— Tho  Ti««*  has  announced, 
within  the  last  few  days,  the  death  of  Mr  Johnson,  the  chief  of 
tho  RadclifTc  Observatory;  and,  in  doing  so,  has  spoken  of  his 
character  and  acquirements  with  well-merited  eulogy.  Having 
ourselves  been  engaged  with  him  in  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
menu  for  recording  certain  meteorological  phenomena  by  means 
of  photography,  we  were  necessarily  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  him  for  a  considerable  period;  and,  in  recording 
this  painful  announcement  of  his  death,  we  have  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  bearing  testimony  to  tho  Justice  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Time*  with  respect  to  his  private  worth,  and  his 
exalted  scientific  attainments. 

How  to  obtain  Photographs  of  thr  Moon  and  the 
Inhabitants  thereof. — We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  an 
announcement  which  appeared  in  a  very  serious  foreign  con- 
temporary to  the  following  effect : — "  Suppose  that  a  successful 
attempt  were  made  to  obtain  a  surface  for  the  photographic 
picture  perfectly  free  from  irregularities  capable  of  distorting 
the  most  imperceptible  lines  of  a  photograph.  Suppose  also 
that  on  this  surface  a  photograph  of  the  moon  were  taken  with 
every  precaution ;  if  this  picture  were  examined  under  a  very 
powerful  microscope  the  most  minute  details  woidd  become 
visible,  and  if  tho  instrument  possessed  sufficiently  high  magni- 
fying power  you  would  be  able  to  see  living  beings,  if  there  are 
any  residing  in  that  luminary.  This  is  one  of  the  applications 
of  photography  to  astronomy;  and  it  has  been  said  that  an 
Italian  tacant,  after  trying  for  six  years  to  obtain  this  result, 
has  <<ucceeded,  and  has  recently  been  able  to  obtain  pictures  of 
the  moon  on  which  figures  of  naked  animals  are  depicted,  one 
spi  cks  of  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  human  beings.  . 

 It  is  certain  that  important  discoveries  may 

be  arrived  at  by  this  means  ;  the  great  difficulty  being  to  find  a 
sylwtauce  on  which  to  take  the  picture,  the  surface  of  which 
shall  be  so  perfectly  even  as  to  receive  the  luminous  image 
without  in  the  slightest  deirree  distorting  it*  most  minute 
detail." 


Jlfocrtograptric  flotcs  anb  <§ittries. 

PORTABLE  DARK  TENT. 

Sin,— At  pp.  273  and  2&4,  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Puotooraphic 
News,"  you  give  plans  for  portable  dark  rooms,  which  I  do 
not  think  as  convenient,  in  every  respect,  as  one  I  contrived 
Borne  months  ago— and  which,  with  your  permission,  I  now 
beg  to  lay  before  our  readers. 


M 

It  is  all  contained  in  a  flat  box,  26  inches  long  by  16 
wide,  and  5  deep,  inside  measurement,  made  of  ftght  l-inch 
pine,  weighing  about  61b.,  and  is  carried  by  a  strap  and 
buckle. 

The  top  or  lid  taken  off,  it  has  an  overlapping  ledge  all 
round  to  keep  out  dirt ;  on  tlie  under  surface  of  it  two  tros- 
sels  arc  hinged,  which  turn  out ;  and,  being  kept  expanded 
by  hooks  or  rods,  it  forms  a  very  nice  table,  standing  about 
24  inches  high. 

On  thin  table  the  box  is  placed ;  tlie  front  of  it  falls  down 
on  hinges,  adding  5  inches  to  the  length.  Two  light  frames 
are  made,  25  inches  long  by  15  wide,  like  figure  A ;  these 
are  cut  and  hinged  at  B  B,  so  as  to  fold  each  into  half  the 
length.  One  of  these  frames  is  then  hinged  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box  at  each  end,  the  hinges  B  B  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  so  that  each  frame  can  be  raised  to  its  full  height,  25 
inches,  so  as  to  form  the  ends  of  the  chamber.  A  third 
light  frame,  to  form  tho  roof,  is  then  made  and  hinged  at 
C  C,  to  tho  ends,  so  that  the  whole  lies  flat  in  tho  box  when 
shut  up,  or  forms  the  frame  of  the  chamber  when  expanded ; 
this  chamber  will  be  25  inches  square  by  15  wide,  or  deep, 
from  front  to  back.  Wheu  expanded,  it  is  kept  upright  by 
hooks  and  eyes,  or,  better,  by  a  slip  E  of  deal  2  inches  wide 
and  25  inches  long,  extending  from  one  end  frame  to  the 
other,  at  the  middle  hinges — this  slip  tonus  n convenient  shelf 
for  the  plate-holder,  collodion,  bottle,  &c. 

When  constructing  these  frames,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  yellow  glass  windows,  either  on  ends  or  top — mine 
are  in  tho  upper  half  of  the  two  ends. 

Well,  when  this  is  so  far  complete,  expand  your  frame 
work  to  its  full  sue,  and  neatly  cover  t  he  top,  ends,  and  back 
with  any  light-jtroof  material — mine  is  waterproof  alpaca — 
nailing  it  closely  on  the  frames,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
all  round  the  ends  aud  back  ;  and,  cutting  out  the  spaces  for 
the  windows,  put  in  the  glass,  and  paste  your  cover  over 
them,  for,  say  J -inch  all  round. 

You  then  have  a  dark  chamber,  open  in  front  with  yellow 
glass  windows,  according  to  fancy,  in  tops  or  ends.  Then, 
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take  102  inches  long  of  black  glazed  calico,  and  the  same  of 
yellow,  lay  them  one  over  the  other,  and  join  the  ends  so  as 
to  form  an  endless  roller,  100  inches  long ;  nail  one  aelrage 
of  this  roller  in$'uh  the  front  of  your  chamber  to  the  frames, 
and  to  the  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  interfere  with  the 
shutter  of  the  falling  front.  On  the  other  aelrage  of  the 
roller,  you  form  what  ladies  call  a  catiny,  in  this  you  pass  a 
rtntnij  elastic  tape  or  ribbon,  say  20  inches  long.  You  thus 
have  a  hood  hanging  in  front  of  your  chamber,  whose  length 
is  the  breadth  of  the  calico,  say  30  inches,  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  frame  and  bottom,  and  with  an  extensive  mouth, 
into  which  you  insert  your  head  and  arms,  allowing  the  hood 
to  come  down  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  in  this  you  work  most 
conveniently. 

By  removing  the  shelf,  slip  E,  and  allowing  the  chamber 
to  fold  up,  you  will  see  how  beautifully  the  whole  subsides 
into  the  box— the  ends  folding  on  themselves,  whilst  the  top 
goes  down  horizontally,  tho  back  puffing  out  behind ;  you 
then  fold  up  this  back,  and  also  the  hood  into  the  box,  shut 
up  and  hook  the  falling  front,  fold  up  the  treasels  of  your 
table,  put  it  over  the  open  box,  buckle  your  strap,  and  move 
off  to  your  next  station. 

Of  course  your  baths,  bottles,  &c.  must  bo  taken  out  be- 
fore you  shut  up  the  chamber.  I  prefer  carrying  those  with 
camera  in  a  second  box, — but,  if  thought  more  convenient, 
the  five  incites  depth  of  the  chamber  box  might  be  gained 
by  bringing  the  end  frames  higher  up,  so  as  to  give  room  for 

i  when  closed. 

M.  Esmonde  White. 


baths,  &c.  under  the  frames 


NOTES  ON  DISHES,  TEXTS,  &C. 

Sin, — If  "  Photo,  beyond  Railways,"  vol.  i.  p.  299,  were 
living  anywhere  in  my  neighbourhood,  if  I  could  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  help  him,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  send  lints  (for  your  approbation)  Buch  as  he  mentions  at 
p.  299 ;  for  although  there  are  certain  broad  rules  to  be 
observed,  such  as  conveying  tho  whole  and  sole  use  and 
enjoyment  of  certain  baths,  dishes,  funnels,  &c,  to  hypo, 
solutions  for  ever,  yet,  when  we  have  to  descend  to  minutiae, 
then  the  only  rule  I  know  is  to  trust  to  one's  common  sense ; 
when  this  fails  any  one,  they  now  have  a  sure  remedy  (as  I 
know  from  experience)  by  writing  to  "The  News  ;"  but, 
let  them  first  tax  their  own  ingenuity  and  thoughts,  for  their 
future  benefit  and  your  relief.  A  slate  pencil  never  occurred 
to  me ;  when  glass  rods  or  tubes  were  not  forthcoming,  I 
turned  to  the  bundles  of  reed  in  the  loft ;  but  it  has  now 
suggested  to  roe  the  idea  of  slate  baths,  which  I  mean  to  try. 

May  I  say  a  word  or  two  of  my  experience  in  tents  and 
similar  contrivances?  I  have  purchased  and  made  six,  and 
have  well  tried  tliem  all.  I  do  not  like  those  which  are 
entered  by  an  elastic  or  running  string  round  the  waist,  as 
described  at  pages  190  and  284.  Those  similar  in  principle 
to  the  ones  described  at  pages  179,  297,  and  305,  are  not 
large  enough  for  work,  if  made  larger  you  can't  reach  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  and,  further,  the  moisture  from 
within  gets  condensed  in  warm  weather  on  the  inside  of  the 
gLvaes,  and  then  it  prevents  all  view  of  the  development  of 
the  picture.  I  have  now  discarded  all  but  one,  which  is 
similar  to  that  described  at  p.  10,  and  which  was  the  first  I 
had.  I  have  a  box  which  holds  all  the  apparatus  except  the 
legs ;  this,  too,  forms  a  seat  inside  (when  in  use).  Tho  usual 
camera  tops  I  found  too  close  at  the  top,  so  I  employed  a 
blacksmith  to  make  au  equilateral  triangle  with  joints  at  two 
corners  and  a  screw  at  the  third,  so  that  it  folds  up  together ; 
the  Bides  are  18  inches  long ;  then  a  chimney,  shaped  like  a 
magic  lantern,  to  exclude  light  and  to  ventilate;  so  my 
field  roll  is  simply — 
Two  stands  and  screws. 
Box  with— 

Camera  and  lens. 

Case  of  bottles. 

Focussing  cloth  and  glass. 

Slide. 

Bath  cover  and  dipper. 


Water  cistern. 
Plate  box  and  plates. 
Cleaning  cloths  and  cliamois. 
Tent  cover  and  top. 

If  you  should  deem  this  (which  is,  though,  too  long)  or  any 
part  thereof  worth  publishing,  it  will  be,  my  dear  sir,  from 
yours  gratefully,  H.  S.  I. 

STEREOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
stereoscopic  angle,  and  the  point  appears  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever,  ilaving  in  stereoscopic  work  always  taken  my 
pictures  on  what  may  be  called  the  parallel  system,  a  note 
from  the  experience  of  a  hard-working  photographer  may 
be  useful  to  those  who,  Uko  your  correspondent  J.  W.  W., 
wish  for  information  on  the  subject.  I  commenced  like 
many  others  by  taking  both  pictures  at  once  with  a  twin 
lens  camera,  but  this,  however  correct  in  theory,  did  not 
give  sufficient  relief  to  satisfy  customers,  and  I  was  told  by 
cunning  photographers  that  to  give  satisfitction  I  must 
either  use  one  on  parallel  laths,  or  two  cameras  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other, — in  which  latter  case  I  must  be 
careful  to  get  the  right  angle.  Neither  remedy  exactly 
suited  me,  and,  thrown  back  on  myself,  I  adopted  the  most 
simple  of  simple  contrivances,  which  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  :  it  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  board,  two  feet 
long  and  the  width  of  the  camera,  with  a  ledge  t  of  an  inch 
high,  to  prevent  the  camera  slipping  off,  and  marked  with 
scale  to  show  the  distance  of  lenses  from  each  other.  The 
modia  oj*randi  is  as  follows :  having  screwed  the  board  on 
the  stand,  tltc  camera  is  placed  on,  and  the  view  focussed ; 
a  glass  6J  x  3  J  is  prepared,  and  tho  camera  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  the  left-hand  picture;  the  left  cap  is  then  to 
be  removed,  expose  the  necessary  time,  and  then  replace  the 
cap ;  push  the  camera  along  the  board  to  tho  position  for 
the  right-hand  picture,  take  the  right  cap  off,  expose,  put 
the  right  cap  on,  and  remove  the  slide  to  operating  tent. 
The  time  taken  to  cap  the  left,  shift,  and  uncap  the  right 
lens  is  three  seconds ;  at  this  time  of  year  both  pictures  may 
be  taken  in  50  seconds, — as  a  proof  of  the  result,  I  send  you 
three  specimens  for  inspection.  Nothing  can  be  cheaper,  or 
more  convenient,  equally  adapted  for  one  lens  or  two,  and 
the  extra  apparatus  (or  board  rather)  is  such  as  can  be  fitted 
by  any  photographer — amateur  or  professional. 

Camptku.  S.  T. 

mr.  lytk'k  sew  gold  tonujg  bath. 

Sir, — I  liave  tried  tho  now  process  of  toning  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lytc  (vol.  i.  p.  301),  and  enclose  you  a  print  toned 
in  less  than  five  minutes :  the  whites  are  beautiful,  compared 
with  the  old  system.  In  printing,  I  found  that  a  properly 
exposed  paper  toned  the  best.  The  change  in  the  new  bath 
is  really  magical.  I,  for  one,  must  give  Mr.  Lytc  great 
praise,  in  thus  giving  to  the  world  his  labours.  I  tried  an 
underprintcd  positive,  and  was  much  gratified  in  seeing  it 
change  to  a  beautiful  purple  tone,  and  great  vigour ;  but  it 
required  a  longer  time  in  the  bath.  J.  B— — x. 

[Judging  from  the  specimen  sent  by  our  correspondent, 
the  toning  bath  above  alluded  to  leaves  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired.— Ed.]  

PROPOSED  REGISTER  OF  VIEWS  TOR  rtlOTOGRAPHEK*. 

Sir, — I  have  long  wished  to  see  a  correspondence  started 
in  your  columns,  having  for  its  object  the  collection  of  in- 
formation as  to  which  architectural  subjects  are  photo- 
graphically possible ;  say — Cathedrals :  some  are  not  at  all 
possible;  some  are  partially,  others  wholly,  admitting 
several  views.  I  and  another  amateur  or  two  here  wish  to 
have  a  cathedral  tour  in  the  summer,  but  we  don't  know 
where  to  begin— 100  or  200  miles  might  be  traversed,  and  no 
view  possible.  Such  a  correspondence  would  bo  eagerly 
sought  after  by  your  readers,  I  humbly  think,  if  it  could  be 
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started.  One  cannot  take  the  opinion  of  others  than  Photo- 
graphers, and  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

I  have  bought  lithographs  and  engravings,  but  I  have 
learned  to  put  no  faith  in  them ;  the  artists  give  splendid 
foregrounds,  and  acres  of  space,  for  which  they  have 
u  drawn"  upon  their  "  fancy."  The  information  need  not 
bo  confined  to  cathedrals,  the  various  railway  lines  might  be 
alluded  to,  giving  the  architectural  or  other  subjects  on 
any  given  route,  &c.  W.  W. 

THE  SCPPOSED  "SEW  ACTION  Of  LIUIIT." 

Sik, — I  have  just  seen  your  observations  on  M.  Niepco's 
tUacovery  of  "  A  Now  Action  of  Light,"  which  certainly 
appear  to  establish  the  fact,  that  actinism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  effects  produced  by  tho  experiments  with  tartaric 
acid,  &c. ;  perhaps  it  may  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  future 
investigations  if  you  were  to  use  a  mixture  of  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  a  glass 
tube,  in  place  of  the  sensitive  chloride  of  silver  paper,  as  this 
solution,  although  as  sensitive  to  actinism  as  Ag  01,  yet  is 
not  influenced  by  heat.  I  have  tried  the  mixed  solution  in 
the  tin  tube,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  result  with  absorbed 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Perhaps  your  idea  may 
Robt.  John  Fowler. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Decoloring  Collodion  with  Metallic  Merccry  — 
CTimtMW.  In  addition  to  tho  methods  or  decoloring  old  red 
collodion  with  metallic  silver,  cadmium,  zinc,  Ac,  we  have 
found  that  metallic  mercury  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
The  liquid  nature  of  the  metal,  and  its  allinity  for  iodine,  cause 
it  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  glomilo  the  sue  of  a 
pea  may  be  poured  into  a  few  ounces  of  collodion,  and  if  brisklv 
shaken  for  a  few  minutes,  the  metal  will  be  diffused  through 
the  liquid  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  which  soon 
seizes  upon  every  particle  of  free  iodine  present,  whilst  its  great 
specific  gravity  causes  it  readily  to  sink,  and  leave  the  super- 
natant  liquid  clear. 

Chemical  Symbols. — IT.  S.  I.  In  chemical  symbols  a  + 
and  comma  do  not  mean  tho  same  thing :  when  ■+■  divides  two 
compounds,  it  means  that  the  two  are  separate  and  distinct ; 
each  ]xw*essing  its  own  peculiar  properties :  when,  however,  the 
same  bodies  are  separated  by  a  comma  (or,  as  we  prefer,  by  a 
full  stop),  it  means  that  they  arc  united  together  chemically  to 
form  a  third  substance  possessing  new  properties,  in  which  tho 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  from  which  it  is  produced 
are  gone.  Thus  tho  equation— S  80,  +  Fe,  03  =  Fe,  Os.  3  SO, 
i<  not  the  same  thing  as  the  algebraical  equation  a  +  b  =  b  ■+-  & ; 
but  it  means,  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  SO,,  added  to  1  part  of 
scsquioxide  of  iron,  will  produce  1  part  of  sulphate  of  iron.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  on  the  other  a 
chemical  compound. 

Specific  Gravity. — A  Pupil  sees  frequent  references  in  our 
columns  to  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance,  and  asks  how  he 
run  take  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body.  Let  us  suppose  that 
tho  substance  in  question  is  a  piece  of  iron ;  hang  it  to  the 
bottom  of  a  scale  pan  by  as  fine  a  thread  of  unspun  silk  as  will 
safely  carry  it,  now  weigh  it  accurately  hanging  in  the  air,  and 
afterwards  place  a  tumbler  of  water  under  it  and  see  how  much 
it  weighs  when  the  piece  of  metal  is  completely  immersed  in 
water.  Then  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difference  between 
the  air  and  water  weighing,  and  tho  result  will  be  the  specific 
Tho  following  is  a  general  formula,  which  will  be 
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In  very  accurate  experiments  it  Is  necessary  to  take  many 
precautions,  such  as  employing  the  water  at  a  particular  tem- 
perature (GO")  Ac  ,  but  these  would  belong  more  to  the  domain 
of  the  higher  branches  of  chemical  physics  than  photography, 
as  in  the  latter  science  such  extreme  accuracy  is  seldom 
required. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C-ff  Some  rii»ii4ainU  having  been  mads  by  our  subscriber*  u  to  tbe  non- 
receipt  of  the  "  PaoTuoKAritic  News,"  tho  publishers  bag  respectfully  to 
notify  that  every  ear*  U  taken  on  their  part  to  Insure  punctual  aad  correct 
dispatch.  Ail  complaints  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Post  Office 
authorities. 

Lux. — We  have  continued  the  experiment*  mentioned  in  our  Ust  number, 
but  have  hardly  yet  brought  them  to  a  sufficient  point  for  full  publication. 
A  piece  of  sensitive  chloride  of  silver  paper  was  stretched  over  the  mouth  of 
a  test  tube.  In  which  some  pure  distilled  water  was  kept  boiling:  In  about 
two  minutes  the  paper  had  darkened  considerably,  showing  that  htat  (and 
perhaps  aqueous  vaponr)  w«  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  action  to 
actinism.  We  have  since  shown  that  aqueous  vapour  Is  not  necessary,  by 
fastening  the  sensitive  paper  round  the  outside  of  the  test  tube  close  to  the 
glass :  It  darkened  In  this  case  also,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  In  the  former 
experiment  A  third  experiment  v*»  trie!  as  follows :  —  A  strip  of  thin 
printed  paper  (torn  from  a  hand  bill)  was  screwed  close  to  a  piece  of  uoaitlve 
chloride  of  silver  paper  in  a  pressure  frame,  Uie  piece  of  hand  bOI  serving 
as  a  negative.  The  frame  was  now  exposed  for  some  minutes  to  the  beat 
from  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  tbe  result  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
paper  used  as  a  negative,  but  In  its  tnu  light  aovf  $kn>h.  The  negative  had. 
In  fact,  facilitated  the  absorption  of  the  heat  Instead  or  obstructing  it  We 
are  still  anxiously  pursuing  this  new  development  of  photography,  and 
will,  ere  long,  lay  the  complete  results  before  our  readers. 

P.  P.  P.— I.  Query  Inserted  In  full  1  The  plate  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously ;  If  tbe  varnish  be  a  spirit  varnish  It  should  be  applied  with 
heat,  but  If  the  solvent  be  chloroform  or  benzol  It  should  be  applied  cold. 

W.  J.  W  n.— There  was  not  quite  enough  Iodide  of  cadmium  in  your  bath 

to  begin  with:  you  should  have  added  about  4  grains.  If  the  bath  la  atUl 
fuggy,  add  one  drop  of  nitric  add ;  and,  If  that  will  not  cure  it,  lurt  it  as 
recommended  lu  prevloui  numbers.  We  arc  much  obliged  for  your  receipt, 
and  will  insert  It  with  pleasure. 

ZixoiB.— Try  the  toning  bath  given  In  the  last  number,  vol  L  p.  301.  The 
other  InfurmaUon  will  bo  found  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns. 

TaoraLSSoHi, — You  cannot  completely  avoid  tbe  nebulous  outline  round 
objects,  unless  you  uw  a  good  leas :  it  may  be  diminished  by  using  a  small 
aperture  to  the  It  us. 

Ax  AxatsXB.— Your  prints  are  very  clean,  and  If  the  negatives  had  been 
developed  longer  they  would  have  been  very  good.  Try  the  toning  bath  at 
vol.  L  p.  ML 

Zktxtiiu— Some  other  solution  must  have  found  It*  way  into  your  silver  bath, 
otherwise  It  could  not  have  deposited  a  thick  black  precipitate  In  | 
darkness :  most  Ukcly  a  lltUe  hypo,  has  found  Its  way  In.  and  In 
the  precipitate  would  be  sulphide  of  silver.  Add  a  few  grain*  of  I 
cadmium,  boil  violently  for  some  minutes,  then  filter,  and  add  a  few  drop* 
of  acetic  acid  ;  that  will  most  probably  prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

S.  im>  H.  Patet. — Try  some  other  variety  of  English  photographic  paper 
It  la  quite  a  chance  getting  perfectly  good  paper  at  first,  bat  a  little  ex  ■ 
perience  In  the  diuercut  varietlct  will  soon  show  you  which  Is  the  m— t 
preferable  for  your  purposes. 

Positive. — See  answer  to  "An  Amateur." 

Swj-tai  UST.—  Filtering  the  collodion  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy 
agalust  the  spots ;  bat  If  It  requires  thinning  afterwards,  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  ether  and  one  part  alcohol,  both  perfectly  pure,  should  he  added  :  your 
fault  consisted  In  not  u»lng  pure  ether.  The  remedy  for  your  eoloirrh)  i 
difficulty  lis*  been  pointed  out  in  our  "  Lessons  on  Colouring."  Acetic  add 
lu  a  bath  Is  less  likely  to  cause  InscnsUivcncst  and  falntneas  than  nitric  acid, 
If  used  In  rather  too  large  quantities. 

Prao.— A  great  noise  wiu  made  some  time  aim*  alx.nt  the  new  metal  alnmi 
nlnm,  and  If  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  email  price  It  would  be  Invaluable. 
A*  a  substitute  for  brass  work  In  the  camera  and  lens  fittings,  its  very  low 
specific  gravity  and  great  strength  would  make  Its  employment  a  great 
saving  to  travelling  photographers ;  ami  even  at  Its  present  price  (about 
7a  (id.  per  ounce),  it  might  not  be  too  expensive  for  some  amateur  photo- 
graphers. 

M.  Waxx. — A  print  should  not  remain  In  tbe  fixing  bath  for  a  leas  time  than 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  Indeed,  a  rather  longer  time  would  be 
preferable  in  cases  where  tho  bath  did  not  enfeeble  the  print  too  much 

r>K«i  rn  vta — Rub  the  stains  with  a  lamp  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dipped  Into 
water,  and  they  will  vanlah. 

E.  H.  K.— 1.  The  lenses  you  name  are  excellent.  2.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  proportions  he  uses,  but  should  think  JO  grains  to  the  onnce  would  do 
We  arc  much  obliged  for  the  Interesting  communication  on  the  • 

lltr  *  — 1. 
with.  W< 
convenience  ; 
described. 

A  Slaw  ittsgn  nton  tux  HaatyxtNc-We  do  not  at  present  know  uf  a 

better  plan,  but  are  experimenting  on  the  subject  and  hope  shortly  In  be 

able  to  give  a  different  and  superior  process. 
Lex. — The  tin  box  should  not  be  blackened  lnshl 

cleaned  uut  ?   Take  «ix  Um.i  a*  much  Rvaufoy'a. 
J.  B«ow*.  — The  only  suggestion  we  can  offer  Is,  that  the  glasses  w«e  net 

properly  cleaned. 

0.  C-  An  ordinary'  apcrladV  lens  l«  the  one  which  Is  Intended  to  be  used. 

J.  B  n.— I.  We  will  describe  a  plan  In  on  early  number.   2.  They  would 

not  be  no  applicable  to  the  wet  collodion  process  a*  to  the  one  there'  shaded 
to.  3.  The  one  you  call  P.  is  the  beat  4.  They  are  not  made  of  sufflcuuily 
»hort  a  focus.  We  arc  glad  you  like  the  Inning  bath :  your  print  1*  excellent. 

A  HxRUWOBXISO  axo  PxiCTICAI.  AjtATElTB.— Ilecrivnl  with  thank*. 


Photographic  Instrument  maker*  sell  small  syc-gla.se*  for  focu-^n/ 

■^Z  allude  "trf  *C  mVKiX  e  ca^LTenV'^nth 
hop  you  nllmlr*  to.    ?.  »**  Mr.  UuuuuhJ*_\  s  cam  a*  leiu.  t***«iiijj 


c.  S.  L. 

The  information  required  by  the  following 
we  are  uuable  to  give,  or  It  has  app 
'•  Protoukai-nk-  News;"— Chloride.  - 
U.  P.  K. — Hypo. — E use bin* — A  Photo. 
Ix  Trri  -II.  Belliai.-0.-J.  It.  -W  Cochran. -C  IMsch-P.  K  P.— 
1I._P._D.-T.-X  P.  B.-B  -A.  N._W  W.-A.  a 


'  correspondent*  Is  either  such  as 
aired  In  recent  number*  of  the 
Asmodeua.  —  Dr.  X.  -  8.  Y.   O- — 
Old  Hypo.— Pitt -C.  O.  A 


•«•  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  lu  air.  I  xooKtv  care 
of  Messrs.  Cashell,  Pettes,  and  Oatrtv,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Private 
letter*  fur  the  Editor,  If  Addressed  to  tho  office,  should  be  marked  • 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  T1JE  "  BOOK  POST." 
It  is  not  without  some  little  degree  of  surpri*;  thai  we  v.  ml 
a  letter  addressed  to  nsby  _"A  London  Firm,''  and  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  oh  the  subject  of  the  u  Book 
Post,"  aud  the  regulation  regarding  Photographic  AN  ovkr.. 
We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  Bliarc  that  feeling  when 
they  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  if  they  have  hitherto  sent 
photographs  through  the  poet,  they  have  done  so  on  suffer- 
ance only.  The  case  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
while  the  public  mind  is  still  agitated  by  the  recent  arbitrary 
regulation,  now  happily  repealed,  regarding  the  pre- pay  in  cut 
of  letters,  it  behove*  photographers  to  look  to  their  own  in- 
terests, aud  »ee  that  they  are  put  ou  an  equal  fitting 
with  other  publishing  trades.  We  have,  hitherto,  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  of,  and  we,  so  much  liberality  on  the 
1  art  of  the  Po^t  Ofliw  authorities,  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand their  availing  themselves  of  the  quibble  "  Photographs 
arc  not  Books.'* 

In  the  British  1'ottal  Unule,  containing  the  chief  public 
regulations  of  the  Post  Office,  the  following  definition  of 
"  printed  papers''  occurs  (as  applied  to  foreign  countries)  :— 
"  This  includes  Parliamentary  proceedings,  books  of  evory 
kind,  whether  print«-d,  engraved,  or  lithographed,  sheets  of 
mn-ic,  prints,  and  printed  and  engraved  maps,  with  any  bind- 
ing, mounting,  or  covering  (whether  loose  or  attached), 
belonging  to  any  book,  &c,  and  any  cases  or  rollers  of  priuts, 
or  of  printel  or  engraved  maps,  together  with  book  markers, 
j.  leils,  pens,  or  other  articles  usually  appertaining  to  any 
stu-h  book,  &c,  or  necessary  for  safe  transmission.  But  no 
HK-h  book,  &c.  (unless  it  be  for  Sardinia,  in  which  case 
writing,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  letter,  is  allowed),  must 
contain  any  writing  or  manuscript  mark  of  any  sort,  and 
no  packet  must  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length,  width,  or 
depth  (except  those  addressed  to  Sjirdinia,  Spain,  the 
B  dearie  or  Canary  Islands,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  which  must  not  exceed  24  inches), 
otlierwi.-ve  it  will  be  detained,  and  sent  to  the  Returned 
Letter  Office  charged  with  letter  postage.  To  Spain  or 
th?  Canary  Islands,  however,  bound  books  cannot  be  sent  ; 
neither  can  print*,  music,  maps,  nor  drawings,  nnle*>  they 
form  a  part  of  any  publication  included  in  a  packet  of 
printed  papers."  We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  extract 
at  full  length  all  that  is  said  in  reference  to  the  '-Book 
Post,"  and  we  can  only  w»y  that  there  appears  to  us  an 
emission  of  the  word  Photograplia.*'  Why  should  engrav- 
ings, maps,  sheets  of  music,  be  more  higlily  favoured  than 
Photographs?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  urged  that  "sun 
pictures'"  are  among  the  forbidden  articles"  alluded  to  in 
p.  21,  where  il  the  Postmasters  are  instructed  not  to  receive 
any  letter,  &e.,  >vhich  there  is  go;*l  reason  to  believe  con- 
tains anything  likely  to  injure  the  con  tents  of  the  mail- 
bags,  or  the  person  of  any  officer  of  the  Post  Office."  We 
find  that  among  the  "  forbidden  articles"  are  razors,  scissors, 
needles,  knivts,  &e.,  &c,  but  no  mention  of  Photographs. 


We  have  read  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  carefully, 
and  can  only  arrive  at  thj  conclusion  that  the  excessive 
I  charges  of  which  ha  complains  are  to  be  attributed  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  clerk,  either  in  the 
postal  service  of  this  country  or  abroad,  and  that  when 
the  subject  is  fairly  brought  before  the  authorities  of  St. 
I  Jlartin's-le-Grand,  they  will  at  once  give  permission  for 
I  photograplw  to  circulatebkc  other  printed  matter.   It  will  be 
!  seen  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  one  slight  deviation  from  the 
!  postal  regulations,  our  correspondent  has  complied  with  all 
that  is  laid  down  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  question  which  has 
now  been  raised  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until  photo- 
graphers arc  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  otlier  publishers. 


THE  SENSITIVENESS  OK  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER 
TO  OBSCURE  RADIATIONS. 

[Wis  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  following  interesting 
and  important  communication  before  our  readers.  The 
I  name  of  Mr.  Spiller  must  be  well  known  to  all  photo- 
graphers ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  for  us  to  say  that,  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  for  many  years  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  we  can  put  implicit  confidence  in  toe 
accuracy  and  care  with  which  the  experiments  were  per- 
form^!, as  well  as  the  soundness  of  the  deductions  which  he 
lias  drawn  from  them.— En.] 

March  V2,  1859. 
Dkar  Sir,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  several 
accounts  in  your  journal  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor,  by  which  he  has  been  induced  to  attribute  a 
new  agency  to  sun  light.  These,  together  with  your  own 
remarks,  and  those  of  M.  Chevreul,  have  persuaded  me  that 
many  important  conclusions  will  result  from  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  the  subject ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  place  on  record  any  experimental  contributions 
tending  to  throw  light  on  this  interesting  question,  I 
transmit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration  :— 

Some  years  since,  while  engaged  in  photographic  printing, 
I  attempted  to  preserve  for  future  use  a  few  small  sheets  or 
sensitised  chloride  of  silver  paper  by  inserting  them  between 
the  leaves  of  a  printed  l>ook,  and  then  putting  them  away 
in  a  dark  closet,  the  shelves  of  which  were  also  devoted  to 
books.  There  they  remained,  forgotten,  until  an  occasion 
for  referring  to  tho  volume  in  which  they  were  contained 
brought  them  again  to  remembrance ;  and  when  found, 
after  an  interval  of  at  least  a  year,  they  presented  a 
darkened  appearance  similar  to  tliat  resulting  from  a  pro- 
longed but  partial  exposure  to  light  as  in  their  ordinary 
application.  The  printed  characters  on  the  pages  with 
which  they  were  in  immediate  contact  were  distinctly 
!  rendered  ou  both  Riles  of  the  prepared  photographic  sheets 
!  inclosed  between  them  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  should* be 
I  stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  this  result  being 
attributable  to  the  direct  passage  of  light  through  the 
printed  leaves  ou  either  side,  as  in  that  case  tho  impressions 
would  certainly  have  been  rendered  somewhat  obscuie 
from  the  interference  of  the  pages  of  type  contiguous  to  those 
actually  copied. 

The  specimen,  which  I  inclose,  bears  on  the  prepared  lace 
of  the  paper  a  lac  simile  of  the  type  represented  in  bronze 
diameters,  on  an  iridescent  ground,  of  which  perhaps  pur- 
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pie  la  the  prevailing  colour,  and  is  as  distinctly  legible  as 
the  original  pages  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Juries  on  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851,"  from  which  it  in  copied,  with  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  direction  of  the  reading  being 
reversed.  The  other  side  of  the  paper,  presenting  but 
different  shades  of  dark  grey,  is,  from  the  want  of  contrast 
in  colour,  not  so  well  marked,  although  it  clearly  informs  us 
how  certain  materials  for  candle-making  are  purified  by  the 
bleaching  agency  of  sun  light." 

These  results,  obtained  long  since,  induced  me  more 
recently  to  study  the  earlier  piloses  in  the  change  of  which 
*ths  foregoing  is  the  ultimatum.  Accordingly,  about  three 
montlia  since,  some  squares  of  sensitive,  albumenised, 
chlorido  of  silver  piper  were  introduced  between  the  pages 
both  of  old  and  recently  printed  books.  At  present  the 
change  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  infer  more  than  that 
the  process  of  transfer  is  slow  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  darkening  commences  in  contact  with 
the  printing  ink,  and  not  against  the  white  paper — a  result 
at  variance  with  t  he  supposition  that  t  he  latter  had  absorbed 
by  preference,  and  is  now  giving  out,  the  active  principle  of 
sunlight.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  observation  that 
t  he  oldest  printed  pages  appear  to  be  the  easiest  t  ranscribed, 
constitute  all  that  can  ssfely  be  stated  at  present  in  respect 
to  these  remarkable  phenomena ;  and  whether  they  arc  duo 
to  the  accelerated  decomposition  of  the  silver  compounds  in 
the  sensitive  paper  by  contact  with  the  carbonaceous  or  oily 
matter  of  the  printer's  ink,  or  whether  they  must  bo  attri- 
buted to  an  action  of  heat,  as  suggested  by  yourself  in  a 
recent  issue  of  your  journal,  still  remains,  I  think,  for  future 
experiments  to  elucidate. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Cfiimiral  IhjHirtmeitt,  John  SriM.KR. 

Iinynl  Arsenul,  Woolwich. 


PROPOSITION  FOR  EXCHANGING  STEREO- 
SCOPIC PICTURES. 
Ox  the  Nth  of  April  we  propose  to  publish  a  list  of  names  and 
addresses  of  those  of  our  subscribers  who  may  desire  to 
exchange  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  each  other.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  wo  take  no  part  whatever  in  the 
matter  beyond  this  publication,  and  that  all  applications 
must  bs  made  directly  to  the  persons  concerned.  To  prevent 
fraud,  however,  we  may  suggest,  that  it  will  bo  advisable 
that  no  application  be  received  except  from  one  of  the 
persons  whose  name  appears  in  the  list,  unless,  indeed  a 
picture  be  forwarded  with  it. 

W'c  would  suggest  that  each  should  be  properly  mounted, 
ready  for  the  stereoscope,  so  as  to  obviate  all  possibility  of 
complaint  on  that  score. 

The  exchange  of  stereoscopic  pictures  need  involve  no 
correspondence ;  as  the  publication  of  the  name  in  the  list 
will  imply  that  such  individual  will,  on  the  receipt  of  a  pic- 
ture with  tlie  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  forward  one 
of  his  own  in  exchange ;  and  this  without  any  consideration 
as  to  whether  the  picture  received  be  more  or  less  beautiful 
t  han  his  own.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  no  man  will  now! 
any  other  than  the  best  picture  that  can  be  printed  from  his 
negative,  and,  also,  that  each  will  be  guided  in  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  by  the  golden  rule  of  "doing  unto  others  as 
he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him." 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION. 

BY  If.  l'\VVk  KESI'RiTS. 

The  subject  we  are  about  to  consider  is  one  which  presents 
considerable  difficulties ;  under  this  head  we  might,  in  fact, 
include  an  elaborate  eway  on  collodion,  but  our  aim  is 
aearcely  so  elevated ;  our  intention  being  simply  to  point 
out  certain  faets,  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  numerous  experiments  which  our  leisure  hours 
have  allowed  us  to  make,  and  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them. 


B-ifore  going  further,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
remarks  011  a  question  which  still  continues  to  occupy  the 
attentiou  of  photographers,  viz.,  dry  collodion.  We  have 
seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  tliat  the  ideas  we  have  pub- 
lished on  this  important  subject  during  the  last  two  years 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  inquirers.  Certain  dry  col- 
lodions have  been  introduced  into  commerce,  which  are  no 
doubt  excellent,  but  the  formulae  for  them  are  kept  a 
profound  secret.  We  don't  complain  of  this ;  it  is  no  affair 
of  ours. 

The  strongest  impulse  given  to  photography  iu  recent 
times  is  inconteatnbly  derived  from  the  discovery  of  collo- 
dion. The  admirable  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
valuable  agent  have  excited  the  emulation  of  numbers.  Its 
action,  however,  is  capricious.  An  amateur  sees,  with 
surprise  almost  amounting  to  stupefaction,  the  beautiful 
negative  he  has  obtained  almost  without  any  assistance  from 
himself ;  and  the  next  morning  he  exposes  a  plate  in  the 
expectation  that  he  is  going  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result, 
and  is  both  surprised  and  vexed  that  he  does  not.  The 
sun  may  be  as  bright,  the  atmosphere  as  transpareut,  and  his 
chemicals  appear  in  equally  good  order;  nevertheless  his  nega- 
tive is  an  indifferent  one,  and  so  possibly  are  many  succeeding 
ones.  lie  does  not  know  the  reason  of  this,  and  jKwsibiy  it 
may  arise  from  different  causes,  but,  unquestionably,  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  is  in  the  faulty  composition  of  the  col- 
lodion. If  wc  may  affirm  tliat  with  a  good  collodion, 
sensitised  in  a  good  bath,  a  fair  picture  must  necessarily 
follow,  we  may  also  say  that,  without  these  two  conditions, 
the  most  able  master  iu  the  art  would  be  unable  to  mine 
himself  above  the  level  of  the  humblest  beginner. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enumerate  here  the  different 
formulae  which  have  been  successively  published.  All  have 
their  relative  value,  and  all  may  be  capable  of  yielding  im- 
perfect results,  however  carefully  they  may  have  been 
poetised.  The  failure  in  this  case  has  its  origin  in  the  impu- 
rity of  the  products  used.  How  can  we  judge  a  privri  of  the 
good  qualities  of  these  V  Science  is  ou  this  point  undoubt- 
edly of  great  service  ;  but  every  patient  and  careful  observer 
may  often  supply  its  place  by  experience.  Hie  following 
observations  may  save  many  beginners  from  disappointments. 

The  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  photo- 
graphic collodion  sliould  be  divided  into  two  perfectly 
distinct  series,  viz. : — bodies  compounded  in  clearly  defined 
proportions,  as  bromides,  iodides,  &c,  and  those  which, 
tike  alcohol  and  ether,  admit  of  the  forcible  or  accidental 
introduction  of  foreigu  matters  into  their  composition,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  modify  more  or  less  their  proper  and 
essential  characters.  To  this  latter  scries  attaches  a  third 
body,  gun-cotton,  a  substance  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
studied,  a  combination  of  bodies  in  variable  proportions, 
and  especially  variable  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  which  adhere  to  it  with  a  great  and  prejudicial 
obstinacy. 

With  respect  to  the  different  iodides  and  bromides  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  they  may  generally  be  obtained  in  commerce 
in  a  proper  degree  of  purity  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
either  alcohol  or  ether,  and  more  especially  of  gun-cotton. 
Of  these  three  bodies,  alcohol  alone  is  obtained  more  fre- 
quently than  the  others  in  the  state  of  purity  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Nevertheless  it  is  commonly  associated  with 
a  varying  quantity  of  water,  but  as  the  means  employed  in 
rectifying  it  in  no  way  alter  its  nature,  this  product  may  be 
brought  into  excellent  condition.  I<ct  us  remark,  however, 
on  this  subject,  that  absolute  acoliol  is  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  maker  of  collodion.  Alcohol  is  the  principal 
solvent  of  the  iodides,  and  it  would  accomplish  this  but  very 
imperfectly  if  it  were  anhydrous.  In  commerce  we  meet 
with  several  varieties  of  alcohol,  but  as  far  as  the  photo- 
grapher is  concerned  there  is  only  one  in  reality.  The 
aroma  which  distinguishes  them  is  too  slight,  too  imponder- 
able for  it  to  exercise  any  notable  influence  on  the  effects  to 
be  obtained.  We  constantly  use  with  tqual  success  alcohols 
derived  from  all  sources,  whether  obtained  by  1 
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don  of  wine  or  any  kind  of  graiifc  Wo  repeat,  their  prin- 
cipal quality  depends  on  the  degree  of  rectification  to  which 
the  spirit  is  submitted.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  return 
to  this  point  further  on,  as  it  is  one  of  some  importance  in 
thopreparation  of  collodion. 

The  ether  employed  in  photography  is  the  result  of  a 
decomposition  of  alcohol  by  nwnns  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  in 
not  therefore  a  natural  product.  It  may  by  chance  contain 
acid,  in  which  case  it  must  be  ■ejected.  It  should  therefore 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  some  sensitive  re-agent,  an  in- 
fusion of  red  cabbage  for  example,  that  on  this  score  it  is 
without  mixture.    Sometimes,  the  acid  reaction,  which  is 


Since  we  wrote  the  above  nearly  twelve  months  have 
elapsed ;  and  since  that  time  no  very  notable  discovery 
lias  been  made  in  this  interesting  branch  of  photography. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  branch  approaches  very 
closely  to  perfection,  if  it  has  not  already  obtained  it. 

(To  be  coathitud.) 


M ICRO-PHOTOGRAPIIY. 


Dn.  Muller  speaks  of  a  micro- photograph  which  had  been 
showen  to  liim,  which  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked 
i  eye  but  as  a  faint  spot  on  the  glass ;  but  which,  on  being 
by  the  vendor  by  means  of  an  alkali,  may  clwnge  looked  at  through  tt  microscope  wa9  8een  to  be  a  full  length 


to  an  alkaline  reaction ;  in  this 


the  use  of  such  an 


ether  would  be  very  bad  indeed. 

Finally,  an  ether  which  presents  neither  an  acid  or  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  yet  yields,  nevertheless,  but  indifferent 
results,  must  be  abandoned,  and  rccouAe  had  to  another 
source  of  supply,  until  a  good  one  is  found,  when  it  will  be 

advisable  to  adhere  to  it.  

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  gun-cotton  :  its  prepara- 
tion offers  no  real  difficulties ;  it  only  requires  the  most  scru- 
piUous  care,  such  as  manufacturers  do  not  always  bestow 
upon  it.    It  has  been  advised,  and  with  reason,  to  submit 
the  gun-cotton  to  abundant  washings,  first  with  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  with  hot,  in  order  to  remove  every 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  adhere  to  it.    But  the 
gun -cotton  f  on  its  removid  from  the  mixture  which  pro- 
duced it,  contains  not  ouly  sulphuric  acid ;  it  contains  also  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a  very  insoluble  salt, 
crystallised  and  strongly  agglomerated  between  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton,  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  it 
entirely,  and  which  can  only  be  accomplished  with  certainty 
by  repeated  washings,  during  several  hours,  under  a  good 
stream  of  water.  •  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  palpable  evid 
of  the  freedom  of  the  water  used  in  the  later  washings  ' 
M  salt  or  acid,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  into  it  a 
drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium ;  if  the  water 
troubled,  it  coa tains  one  or  Iwth  of  these  substances,  most 
probably  the  former.  ^ 

Perfectly  washed  and  dried  gun-cotton  can  undoubt- 
edly be  preserved  in  \  well-closed  bottle.   For  attt  part 
we  preserve  it  rolled  up  in  several  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  in  a  very  dry  place.   We  happened  to  see  In  the 
possession  of  M.  Durand,  a  distinguished  photographer  of 
Lyons?  a  speciniq*  of  gun- cotton,  which  had  Decn  sj| 
plied  to  hjm  by  a  Paris  house  ;  and  the  examination 
specimen  surprised  us  not  a  little.    Having  removed  the  jn 
cork  which  closed  the  bottle,  we  remarked  Uiat  this  cork  VHRi 


stained  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  corroded  as  if  it  had  beei 
exposed  to  the  emanations  from  nitrie  acid  ;  tho  cotton  itself 
had  tho  consistency  a£i  aj  >p«tr^pce  of  yellow  paste  ;  it  was 
deliquescent,  and  gave  forth  a  strong  odour  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  M.  Durand  assured  us  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  lie  had  observed  such  a  change,  that  it  took  place 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  time,  and  only  yielded 
good  results  for  a  short  time  after  he  received  it.  We 
cannot  assign  the  cause  of  such  a  deterioration  ;  but  we 
think  there  can  bono  doubt  that  greater  care  iu  its  prepara- 
tion would  have  prevented  it ;  and  we  can  affirm,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  gun-cotton  prepared  with  ijhe  same 
rare  as  tiiat  which  we  employed  will  remain  equally  good,  and 
wi  thout  any  real  or  apparent  alteration ,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  M.  Gaudin  advised  the  manufac- 
ture of  collodion  from  saw-dust.  He  thought  possibly  that 
by  this  means  greater  sensibility  might  be  obtained.  We 
had  the  idea  of  preparing  pyroxiline  from  the  silky  down  of 
thistle-down,  and  we  obtained  a  yellow  product  of  a  feeble 
flefl;tgratiou,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  a  nuxture  of 
alcohol  and  ether ;  but  which,  we  may  observe,  notwithstand- 
ing its  stronjly  shaded  tint,  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
made  ;  it  yielded,  iu  particular,  most  admirable  half-tones, 
but,  as  far  as  we  remember,  we  did  not  remark  any  aug- 
mentation of  sensitiveness. 


portrait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.,  in  a  military 
costume.  We  have  seen  another  which  represented  the  well 
knowiacicture  of  the  Queen  and  twelve  naval  officers  in 
couucil-,  every  feature  of  each  individual  being  perfectly 
distiuct  on  the  application  of  a  microscope  of  rathcr.high 
magnifying  power ;  although  a  threepenny-piece  would 
liave  covered  the  entire  photograph  and  something 
Mr.  Alfred  Reeves  has  recently  forv^pded  to  us 
specimen  of  one  of  these  minute  pictures,  which 
of  a  plate  containing  the  portraits  of  the  kings  aud 
queens  of  England  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Here,  on  a  space  npt  larger  than  the  3'0  of  an  inch 
square,  may  be  perceived  a  miniature  "  National  Portrait 
Gallery "  with  a  portrait  of  every  king  and  queen  sur- 
rounding her  Majesty,  who  is  properly  made  the  centre 
figure  of  the  interesting  group.  ■MLv  have  already  referred 
on  a  previous  occasion  to  some  oBpi  uses  to  which  micro- 
photography  might  be  put,  but  tfiere  are  some  others  which 
we- may  briefly  notice.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
portions  of  the  same  army  are  encamped  at  a  distance  of  ouu 
or  two  miles  apart,  the  communication  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  or  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the  use  of  "  arms 
of  precision  ;"  a  very  simple  arrangement  would  enable  the 
fullest  w^ten  despatches  to  pass  from  one  portion  of  this 
army  •  the  other,  without  risk,  aud  almost  with  the 
rapidity  «of  eleatricity.  The  despatch  is  written,  ami  a 
micro-photograph  taken  which  reduces  it  within  the  limit* 
of — if  a  long  one — a  square  inch.  This  is  placed  inside  one 
of  the  hollow  conical  bullets  and  the  eud  closed  with  lead. 
The  hoisting  of  a  given  signal  would  announce  that  a 
messenger  was  about  to  be  despatched ;  and  with  the 
accuracy  which  distinguishes  our  improved  rifles,  a  com- 
'1;  niander  might  have  his  despatches  delivered  with  a  speed 
"P*  at'l  punctuality  to  which  no  post-office  has  yet  attained, 
the  case  of  a  beleaguered  town,  too,  such  a  method  of 
ruin unication    between   its   inhabitants  and  an  army 


approaching  to  relieve  it  might  be  invaluable.  It  has  not 
the  drawback  cither  of  requiring  men  to  have  a  special 
training  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  these  communica- 
tions ;  all  the  manipulations  necessary  might  be  learnt  iu 
less  than  a  week.  Neither  would  there  be  any  necessity  for 
using  a  cipher,  as  there  would  be  no  risk  of  the  despatch 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  chance  of  misapprehension  of  instructions  tlian  exists 


POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

Sinck  the  insertion  of  my  short  notice  on  thid  subject  at 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  I  liave  had  many  communications  requesting 
mo  to  go  into  the  detail,  as  numerous  beginners  could  not 
gather  from  that  all  the  information  required  to  make  a 
good  photographic  printer  out  of  a  perfect  novice.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  requests  I  now  proceed  to  give  all  the  aid 
that  I  can. 

Tho  first  thing  required  is  a  good  paper,  and  as  to  this  I 
can  do  little  but  repeat  my  former  opinion. 

To  AwnJMENisis.— Take  any  quantity  of  the  whites  of 
eggs  not  more  than  three  or  four  days  old,  take  away  the 
germ  and  to  each  ounce  add  ^  ounce  of  water  and  12  grains 
chloride  of  ammonium,  or  common  Bait,  as  I  find  little  differ  - 
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ence  betwixt  the  results.  Dissolve  the  salt  or  chloride  in 
the. water  before  adding  it  to  the  albumen,  and  then  beat  up 
the  whole  for  15  or  20  minutes.  I  think  the  best  way  of 
beating  "he  liquid  is  to  ge^a  handful  of  small  well- washed 
gravel,  ami  having  put  it  with  the  albumen  in  a  strong 
"bottle  ("which  must  not  Is*  more  than  lmlf  filled),  shake  I 
about  violently  for  the  above-named  time;  this  method  i- 
very  effective,  and  does  away  with  the  chance  of  uneven  and 
streaky  paper.  The  most  "common  cause  of  albumeniscd 
paper  not  being  uniformly  coated  is,  that  the  albumen  has 
not  lieen  sufficiently  beaten,  ami  consequently  cannot  flow* 
off  it  evenly.  The  papers  being  cut  to  the  require*  Wx/\' 
pour  the  prepared  albumen  through  coarse  muslin  into  the 
dish,  nnd  so  you  will  get  rid  of  the  bubbles,  and  let  it  be  j 
of  an  inch  deep  at  least ;  take,  the  sheets  and  fold  over  one 
comer  for  half  an  inch,  so  that  this  piece  will  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  liquid ;  then  holding  this  corner  in#»  left 
hand,  let  the  opjWMte  corner  touch  the  albumen,  and  lower 
the  tfp  gradually  whilst  you  paw  the  right  hand  lightly 
up  the  back,  and  so  insure  it  touching  the  surface,  there  let 
it  rest  three  minutes;  if  any  air-bubbles  appear  on  the  sur- 
face they  must  9k  removed",  as  they  would  certainly  cause 
streaks.  After  the  above  time,  lift  "it  by  the  folded  corner 
and  let  it  drain  about  a  minute,  then  suspend  it  by  the  same 
corner?  and  havingajbeed  a  very  ?mall  bit  of  blotting  paper 
for  the  albumen  toVbnp  off  by,  leavest  about  twelve  hours  | 
to  dry.  Before  putting  it  into  the  portfolio  to  keep,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire.  * 

To  excite  this  paper,  floaUuotf^nii  than  five  minutes 
upon  the  silver  bath  nuJAt'  diss.  >w  (In  grains  of  crystal- 
lised nitrate  of  silver  in^BT  urn*  •  .."niistilled  water,  adding 
8  or  10  drops  of  acetic  acid.  This  hath  should  Up  not  less 
than  \  inch  deep,  and  when  fresh  silver  solution  v£ added*  to 
it,  the  strength  of  this  additional  quantity  should  be  70  or 
MO  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  with  8  or  10  drop 
of  acetic  acid.  The  bath  will  be  thus  kept  about  its  origina 
strength,  and  so  the  prints  will  be  vigorous,  that  wi'tllu  el*e 
he  meagre  and  poor,  without  any  lioldniys  amtodSoisif'ti 
The  very  darkest  shades,  if  the  papr  be  good;  willfvuTlily 
become  bronzed  when  printing  in  the  sun.  "      '  * 

Here  the  operator  must  be  told  that,  after  Ving  used  a 
short  time,  the  silver  bath  will  grow  discolored ;  this  will 
not  injure  the  paper  until  the  liquid  is  almost  black  ;  then 
the  operator  may  get  about  a  drachm  of  kaolin,  and  mixing 
this  with  1  or  a  ounces  of  the  hath,  violently  agitate  the 
bottle  and  leave  it  in  the  daylight  a  few  hours,  and  then 
filter;  this  will  restore  it  to  perfect  brightness.  Anoth« 
method  of  keeping  the  hath  clear  is  to  add  to  it  about  I  of  I 
bulk  of  alcohol,  by  which  means  some  operators  affirm  nodifl 
coloring  ever  takes  place,  but  [  liave  never  used  this  myself. 

Of  course,  after  excitement,  the  paper  must  be  hung  up 
in  the  dark  until  dry;  when  dry,  if  kept  away  from  the 
light  and  air,  it  will  keep  very  well  for  a  week.  I  my- 
self, after  hanging  it  up  in  the  dark  room  until  dry,  put  the 
sheets  together  betwixt  blottiug  paper,  and  so  into  an  old 
letter  book  into  the  copying  press,  as  if  beiug  copied,  and 
press  it  very  tightly;  in  this  way  I  can  keep  the  sheets 
rather  more  than  a  week. 

The  exposike  must  be  prolonged  until  the  picture  is 
darker  than  it  is  wished  to  appear  when  finished  ;  as  every 
sun-printing  process  becomes  considerably  lighter  in  fixing 
and  toning.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  taken  out  of  the  frame 
it  should  be  immersed,  and  left  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  large 
vessel  of  water  to  remove  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  it, 
and  thin  if  the  op-rater  wishes  to  keep  the  nheet  until  he 
gets  a  quantity  to  tone  and  fix  at  once  (which  I  always  do)," 
he  can  hang  it  up  in  a  inrl  room  for  two  or  three  days 
safily. 

To  toxk  akd  nx. — In  a  room  where  there  is  no  more 
light  than  is  necessary  to  watch  the  changes  of  colour,  put 
your  prints,  after  the  before-mentioned  washing,  into  a  dish 
of  water,  to  every  ounce  of  which  two  or  three  drops  of 
strong  liquid  ammonia  have  been  added.  Make  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold  of  the  strength  of  one  gram  to  about 


0  ounces,  %nd  add  jto  or  :lt£ grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  T  > 
make  this  solution,  a&  I  before  recommended,  it  is  best  to 
dissolve  1.1  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  as  it  is  sold  m  this  • 
quautity,  in  lft  drachms  of  water  ;  then  the  amount  of  gold 
can  be  easily  measured,  as  each  drachm  contains  one  grain  of 
gold.  After  the  print  has  been  in  the  ammonia  and  water 
two  or  three  minutes,  itmflBbv  a  few  seconds  in^vater,  and 
immediately  put  into  the  goFl  bath  ;  keep  moving  it  abetat, 
a:nj  in  some  time  between  ^>tie  and  five  minutes  it  will 
gradually  change  to  a  blue,  black ;  remove  andrimmerao 
again  about  half  a  minute  in  water,  and  then  into  the  fixing 
bath  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  fixing  solution  is  jnade  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  hypwujphite  of  sola  in  six  ounces  of 

™  always  think  it  safer  to  me  a  small  quautity  of  this 
bath  fresh  each  day  on  which  1  tone  and  fix  a  quantity  of  • 
jwints,  as  I  always  dibtrust  hyposulphite  solution  which  has 
been  used  beforewa  Alter  fixing,  the  pictures  should  ba 
washed  24  or  ofi  hours,  dunging  the  water  dgftt  or  ten 
times.  Many  of  our  high  authorities  recommend  a  moofa 
shorter  washing  than  this  :  hut,  as  lias  been  before  advised, 
let  auy  man  try  to  wa-h  a  pi  xvof  paper  free  from  some 
coloured  salt  with  which  it  Lis  lieen  tleeply  coloured,  and 
although  the  salt  may  bj  a  very  soluble  one,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  far  more  obstinate  than  he  before  imagined. 

This,  I  think,  is  all  that  the  beginner  in  photography  need 
lie  told  to  give  him  as  much  aid  in  the.  printing  process  as  words 
can ;  and  here  let  me  state  my  experience  as  to  a  movement 
there  seems  to  l>e  towards  new  applications  of  gold,  and  new 
mixtures  in  the  gold-toning  baths.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  must  of  these  are  very  txoubkaouic  to  concoct,  some.  of. 
them  requiring  to  be  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  whihj' 
being  used,  which  is  often  no  small  inconvenience,  and  uUW}' 
of  .them  (as  the  late  French  one)  very  expensive, — and  what 
the  advantage  iu  using  them?  My  experience  convince., 
lat  not  oueof  these  methods  je  an  advance  iu  certainty, 
or  good  roult.  No  process  clears  the  whites,  and  y^f 
its  work  as  to  colour,  like  the  simple  alkaline  chloride  of 
gold  ;  and  some  first-rate  muu  •!  my  acquaintance  have  re- 
turned to  the  above,  after  usiugthe  new  methods  for  a  short 
time.  Again,  as  I  mated  bifoj^^eppegrs  very  plain  to  me 
acid  should  ever  be  aj>plip3  b>  a  print  after  it  leaves 
be;  and  if  a  print  is  properly  toned, 'fixed,  «iid 
^  my  belief  is  that  it  ic  permanent  if  kept  dry  and  Jrtc 
from  injurious  gases.  Developed  piiut^,  I  think,  art;  really 
remanent,  if  properly  executed ;  ami  if  a  prose-*  of 

jund  were  invented,  it  would  be  uo 'small  Uion  to  pLo- 
phers.  Perhaps  I  may  uave  my  experience'  in  thi- 
ll very  soon,  as  1  liave  longijccu  engaged  experimenting, 
ut  this  communication  is  simply. in  answer  to  those  who 
wished  a  more  minute,  jlcaeripUon  of  the  »ode,of  pTintiug' 
mentioned  at  p.  *'i  in  the  iir?t  \f1bsuc  of  the  ••  Photo- 
UK  spine  Xkws."  *" 


PHOTOGRAPHY  TN  TrlR  SE4rENTEKVTH 
©fcNTLKY. 

'•  Ar  the  same  epoch  an  Utopian,  Tliiphaigne  de  la  Roche, 
discovered  photography,  not  the  y^totography  of  the  preseti? 
time,  but  that  of  the  future,  photography  which  reproduce  i 
colours  as  well  as  images ;  a  perfected  photography ,  in  a  word , 
such  as  Gill  be  discovered  to-morrow,  or  in  the  course  of  ;•. 
ceurury.  The  description  of  the  apparatus  given  by 
Thipbaignc  is  rather'  long,  hut  it  is  too  curious  for  mo  t" . 
resist  the  temptation  to  cite  it  at  length  :— 

"  '  You  know  that  the  rays  of  light  redected  from  diiforrut 
bodies  form  a  picture  ami  paint  these  bodies  ou  all  poL-hot 
surfaces,  for  example,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  on  .water, 
on  glass,  &c.  Elemental  minds  have  sought  to  fix  iLlmi 
fugitive  ittages;  they  liave  composed  a  very  subtle  matter, 
very  viscous,  and  which  dries  ami  hardens  rapidly,  by  uusuu 
of  which  a  punting  is  made  in  the  twinkling  of  au  eye. 
They  coat  with  tins  matter  a  piece  of  canvas,  ami  present  it 
towards  the  objects  they  desire  to  have  depicted.    The  Ure,t 
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effect  of  the  canvas  is  that  of  the  mirror,  you  wo  upon  it 
reflections  of  all  objects,  far  and  near,  frop  which  the  rays 
of  light  are  reflected  on  its  surface. 

"  '  But  that  which  a  glass  could  not  do,  the  canvas,  by 
means  of  its  viscous  coating,  can,  viz.,  retain  the  phantom 
pictures.  The  mirror  gives  you  a  faithful  rendering  of 
objects,  but  retains  none  ;  our  canvas  renders  them  not  leas 
faithfully,  and  preserves  them  all.  This  impression  of  the 
images  is  the  affair  of  a  moment.  The  cam  as  is  at  once 
removed  into  a  dark  place  and  in  one  hour  the  sensitive 
film  is  hard,  and  you  have  a  jaunting  so  much  the  more 
precious  that  no  art  can  imitate  iUexactnes*.  We  take  in  the 


>art  can 

t  source,  in  the  body  of  light,  the  colours  which  i«ainters 
ive  from  ditlerent  materials,  which  time  never  fails  to 
change.  The  precision  of  the  design,  the  variety  of  the 
expression,  the  touches  more  or  less  deep,  the  gradation  of 
tones,  the  rules  of  perspective,  we  leave  entirely  to  nature, 
which,  with  that  steady  progress  which  is  its  never-failing 
characteristic,  traces  on  the  canvas  images  which  deceive  the 
eyes,  and  makes  reason  doubt  whether  those  things  which  we 
term  realities  are  not  another  kind  of  phantoms  which  deceive 
the  eyes,  the  cars,  the  touch,  and  all  the  senses  at  the  MM 


The  above  extraot  is  quoted  from  a  work  published  by 
M.  Edouard  Fournier.  entitled  Ac  I  "c  »■>■  A«  it/,  ami  is  said  to 
have  been  written  so  long  ago  as  1070.  We  have  no  desire 
to  wound  the  susceptibility  of  M.  Fournier,  but  we  must  say 
that,  without  seeing  the  original  .MS.  of  1G70,  we  rind  it  very 
" "]jcult  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  art  of  photography 
;cd  in  such  perfection  at  that  date.  It  is  abso- 
rb/ impossible  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
rful  art  would  have  been  suffered  to  die  away,  especi- 
ally ns  the  date  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  hundreds  of  volume*  of  books, 
wr  tteu  at  and  long  previous  to  that  date,  still  exist,  none.of 
which  make  any  mention  of  it. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  LIGHT. 
In  quoting  our  observations  on  M.  Nicpee's  discovery  of  a 
New  Action  of  Light,  the  Abb«S  Moigno  adds  that  it  is  evi- 
dent we  have  wrongly  interpreted  our  experiment,  and  have 
erroneously  concluded  that  in  M.  Niepce's  tubes  it  is  not  the 
light  which  acts.  We  luuat  remark,  that  we  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  that  it  was  not  the  light  which  produced 
the  effect  in  that  geistlemtuj'n  experiment.  W;e  confined 
ourselves  to  stating -the  result  we  had  <>.u-s  ivtjt*$*taincd, 
with  which,  as  v.  e  showed  clearly  enough,  light  lisxl  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  He  further  asks,  Wliat  our  exjieriinents 
jirove?  and  goc-->  on  to  nnflwer  that — "heat  in  the  tube 
produced  the  same  vlTects  tltat  M.  Xiepce  attributed  to 
light.  Nothing  more  or  h*s.  Now,  this  is  only  what  one 
might — nay,  what  out;  could  not  help  foreseeing,  after  th'^ 
communications  made  to  the  Editor  of  the  1  Piiotogkaphic 
Nktvs'  by  Professor  Wbeatetoue/'  We  need  scarcely  say, 
that  we  claimed  no  credit  for  such  a  simple  experiment  as  the 
one  wo  made  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  we  did  not  prepare 
the  paper  in  the  manner  in  which  M.  Niepce  prepared  it  for 
his  experiments  in  reproducing  pictures  by  means  of  radiant 
heat ;  also,  that  had  such  a  minute  description  of  the  mode 
o;'  preparing  the  tube  previous  to  placing  it  over  the  nega- 
tive beeu  published,  at  the  time  wc  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving the  communication  from  ~ 
some  twelve  months  ago,  we  shoi 
periment  then. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  pronpunee  u  authoritative  opinion 
as  to  the  caate  which  produce-  the  action  w  un  sensitive 
paper,;  wSKave  merely  shown  that  heat,  with  or  without 
moisture,  wll  produce  this  effect,  u  . that  if  we  employ  the 
hyat  from  boiling  water,  in  which  no  tartaric  acid  is  contained, 
'ire  obtain  the  same  effect  ;  and  we,  therefore,  conceive  that  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  effect  ariae-s.  in  II. 
Niepce's  case  from  a  similar  cause,  than  to  attribute  it  to  a 


.Jiupv  on  the  subject, 
ive  trie:!  the  same  ex- 


of  light  which,  if  it  existed,  would  go  far  to  prov  e 
the  Newtonian  suggestion  of  the  possible  nature  of  light, 
recently  brought  forwar  d  by  Mr.  Grove,  had  some  foundation 
in  fact. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 
A  coRHFsroNDKNT  writes  to  say  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  method  whereby  the  natural  colour  of  objects  can  be  fixed 


by  the  aid  of  photography. 
Before  publishing  his 


wever,  he  is  anxious  to 


know  whether  any  other  photographer  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  if  so,  whether  any  success  has  been 
obtained.  If  within  Bix  weeks  we  do  not  receive  a  reply  to 
this,  our  corresj>ondeut  has  promised  to  go  through  the 
whole  process  in  our  presence  ;  his  object  in  this  is,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  at  any  future  time  of  any  one 
claiming  the  priority  of  discovery. 

Wc  have  simply  quoted  the  letter  of  our  correspondent, 
but  with  regard  to  the  actual  result  producible  by  the  alleged 
discovery,  we  are  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  our  readers. 





Critical  Jlottrti. 


8Uno$r<nu*.     By  E.  S.  Ne  HCOMBE. 

Tnr.-K  ruins  are  produced  by  a  dry  process  described  in  i>.  HQ. 
vol.  i.  It  is  a  process  respecting  which  we  have  lately  had 
several  questions  ttfked,  and.  from  nn  examination  of  these 
pictures,  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  usoof 
our  reader*,  "ne  of  our  contemporaries  has  advertised  tho 
process  as  bpiiig  a  new  American  one,  but  our  correspondent 
has  used  it  for  several  3-ears.  The  stereograms  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  jjood  photographs  by  clearness,  deftniteness,  and 
minuteness  of  detail.  The  picture  of  "  Bishop  .Stafford's 
Monument,"  Kxetor  Cathedral,  is  a  very  line  -i -crimen  of  interior 
photography. 

JCcssoas  on  Colouring  ^botogra^. 

COLOI'KIMi  IX  OH. — (ii'itthitlCtl). 

Hki  okk  proceeding  further  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain  a 
few  technicalities  descriptive  of  processes  or  modes  of 
operating  in  the  uac.  of  oil  colours. 

Glazing  is  the  application  of  a  thin,  transparent  film  of 
colour,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  tone  of  another 
colour  already  applied.  It  is  generally  used  to  give  depth 
and  richness  to  shadows ;  or,  sometimes,  to  modify  or 
subdue  lights,  giving  them  warmth  or  coldness  as  may  be 
desired.  As  this  is  a  process  much  used  in  colouring  photo- 
graphs, it  is  important  to  the  beginner  to  understand  ij. 
Olaziug  is  generally  effected  by  the  application  of  trans- 
parent colours  diluted  with  megilp ;  semi-transparent 
pigments  may  also  occasionally  be  used,  but  will  require 
to  be  much  dibits!.  Much  greater  depth  and  transparency 
in  aluulows,  and  richness  iu  many  colours,  is  obtained  by 
painting  a  little  brighter  than  is  desired  in  the  first  instance, 
and  subsequently  glazing  to  the  requisite  tone,  than  can  bj 
eiwiily  obtained  by  any  other  method.  In  colouring  photo- 
graphs it  will  often  happen  that  but  little  is  required  in  the 
shadows  beyond  modifying  their  tone  or  depth  by  glazing. 

■  Scumblinii  is  a  somewhat  similar  process  with  an  opposite 
purpose,  it  is  the  application  of  opaque  colours,  or  colours 
rendered  opaque  by  admixture  with  white,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applivd  cooler  and  less  de- 
nned. It  is  rarely  required  in  colouring  photographs,' except 
in  landscape  backgrounds,  where  it  may  be  used  to  give-atmo- 
sphere and  distance  to  objects  which  appear  too  prominent. 

JmpaMimj  Li  the  application  on  the  lights  of  the  picture  of 
opaque  colour  in  a  thick,  solid  body.  In  colouring  photo- 
graphs it.-)  chief  use  will  be  to  give  brilliancy  to  jewellery  by 
the  meciutuic.il  relief  of  the  impasted  colour. 

firtl-paiutiitj/w—^Sba  material  ready,  and  the  photograph 
preiKired.  commence  by  colouring  th?  face.    For  this  pur- 
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pose  lay  the  palette  with  the  following  colours :  white  and 
Naples  yellow  ;  white,  Naples  yellow,  and  extract  of  ver- 
milion ;  white,  Naples  yellow,  and  light  red,  for  the  tights 
and  local  colour.  For  the  half-tints  use  white  and  terra 
vcrtc;  whitei  terra  vert*,  and  Indian  red;  white  and 
Indian  red ;  and  light  red  and  burnt  umber.  For  the  car- 
nations :  white,  pink,  madder,  and  vermilion.  For  the 
novice,  especially,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  colours  well 
thinned  with  megilp.  Commence  by  glazing  the  sliadows 
with  a  warm  tint.  Remember  that  the  tone  of  the  photo- 
graph and  the  complexion  of  the  sitter  will  materially 
moaify  the  choice  and  preparation  of  colours.  In  many 
cases,  a  mixture  of  light  red  and  burnt  umber  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  first  glazing  of  the  deepest  shadows ;  for  the 
next  gradation  of  shadows  use  terra  vcrte  and  Indiau  red  ; 
and  for  the  pearly  tints,  white  and  terra  vertc.  For  the 
high  lights,  white  and  Naples  yellow,  with  occasionally  a 
little  pink  madder,  will  be  required ;  these  must  be  used 
without  much  thinning,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  body. 
They  should  be  applied  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible 
at  once,  as  their  brilliancy  and  freshnesB  will  be  injured  by 
much  working  with  the  pencil.  Graduate  gently  from  the 
liigh  lights  to  the  local  colour,  and  blend  this  softly  with 
the  shadows,  using  grey  tints  for  the  purpose.  The  lines 
about  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyolids  may  be  strengthened 
with  Vandyke  brown  and  piuk  madder. 
"  In  addition  to  the  colours  wo  have  named  for  the  first- 
painting,  some  tints  for  hair  will  require  adding  to  the 
pallctte.  For  the  various  tints  of  light  and  brown  liair,  the 
following  will  suffice :  white,  Naples  yellow,  yellow  ochre, 
Vandyke  brown,  and  raw  umber.  For  dark  hair :  black, 
lake.  Vandyke  brown,  brown  madder,  cobalt,  and  white. 
These  tints  properly  mixed  will  suffice  for  hair  of  almost 
any  colour. 

The  tints  we  have  described  having  been  applied  to  the 
face,  the  hair  will  next  receive  attention,  keeping  as  a 
general  rule  the  lights  cold  and  the  sliadows  warm.  Avoid 
linrdneas  where  the  hair  joins  the  forehead  and  temples, 
using  gnys  to  blend  them. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  may  be  coloured  with  Vandyke  brown, 
burnt  sienna,  indigo,  or  cobalt,  as  the  natural  colour  may 
require.  The  lips  may  be  coloured  with  vermilion  and 
pink  madder,  keeping  the  upper  lip,  which  is  in  shadow, 
low  in  tone.    The  hands  should  now  receive  their  local 


and  add  to  this  hydrosulj.hate  of 


by  slow  degrees 


The  draperies  may  be  commenced  by  glazing  the  wholo 
with  an  appropriate  colour,  on  which  the  lights  and  shadows 
will  be  subsequently  strengthened ;  of  the  most  suitable 
colours  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  background  may  be  commenced,  keeping  it  some- 
what lighter  than  is  intended ;  the  choice  of  colour,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  complexion  of  the  sitter. 

When  the  first-painting  \&  completed,  the  picture  must  be 
put  carefully  away  where  it  will  bo  free  from  dust,  until  it 
is  dry ;  the  time  required  will  vary  with  the  temperature 
and  nature  of  the  vehicles  used ;  but  the  second  colouring 
should  in  no  case  be  commenced  until  the  first  is  thoroughly 
dry. 


jlljotograplw  Cbcimstrg. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SILVER  BATHS — (continual). 

A na lytis  by  Weight. — Tho  method  above  described  cannot 
be  employed  for  baths  containing  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda ;  nor,  indeed,  for  any  liquids  which 
are  very  poor  in  silver.  If  the  bath  contains  either  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  substances,  no  precipitate  will  be  thrown 
down ;  and  when  liquids  contain  very  little  silver,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  the  chloride  and  deduct  the  quantity  of  the 
metal.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  this  mode  of 
analysis  is  applicable  to  afl  silver  assays. 

Take  a  quart  of  the  weak  solution,  previously  filtered, 


until  the  solution  acquires  a  strong  permanent  odour; 
the  silver  will  be  precipitated,  and  when  this  is  completed 
the  clear  supernatant  liquor  must  be  poured  off  gently,  and 
the  sulphite  of  silver  which  remains  emptied  into  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  and  the  particles  which  may  adhere  to  tho 
sides  rinsed  out  by  means  of  a  tittle  distilled  water  and 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  capsule;  to  this  a  little 
aqua-regia  must  be  added,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  gentle  heat — care  being  taken  not  to  let  the 
liquid  boil.  If  the  precipitate  does  not  become  quite  white, 
a  little  more  aqua-regia  must  be  added.  Then  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  heat  the  capsule  until  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
fused.  Then  weigh  the  capsule,  and  the  difference  between 
its  present  weight  and  its  weight  previous  to  the  operation, 
when  empty,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  it 
contains.  A  little  calculation  will  then  suffice  to  give  the 
exact  value  of  the  residue.  The  chloride  will  be  found  to 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule ;  it  may  be 
detached  by  pouring  on  it  a  few  drops  of  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  touching  it  with  a  bit  of  zinc,  or  a 
small  fragment  of  the  latter  metal  m  :y  be  dropped  into  the 
vessel,  and  the  ingot  will  speedily  free  itself  from  ite  close 
contact  with  the  capsule.  The  strictest  care  must  be  taken 
in  weighing  tho  substances  in  this  and  similar  operations, 
and  the  scales  must  be  adjusted  with  such  extreme  nicety  aa 
to  turn  under  the  weight  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  a 
grain. 

Assay  uf  Bar  Silver. — The  assay  of  silver  in  bars  is  an 
extremely  simple  operation.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  t«>t 
the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained  in  a  mass  of  metal :  a 
small  piece  is  cut  off  and  carefully  weighed,  and  then 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  then,  add  to  this 
solution  salted  water,  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  Uie  silver  will  be 
immediately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  while 
the  copper  will  remain  in  solution ;  the  chloride  must  then 
be  washed  by  one  of  the  methods  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
as  soon  as  the  water  used  in  these  repeated  washings  ceases 
to  assume  a  blue  tint  on  tho  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  or  a  brown  tint  from  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  chloride  is  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  the  weight  of  which  is  rigorously  ascertained 
beforehand,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  remainder  of 
the  manipulations  being  the  same  as  those  described  above. 

If  the  washing  has  been  performed  in  a  filter,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  drain  until  nothing  further  runs  from  it,  and 
then  dried  in  a  pipkin  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat ; 
after  which  the  precipitate  should  be  emptied  into  a  caj*ule 
and  the  filter  burnt  over  it,  and  the  ashes  of  the  paper 
added  to  the  precipitate,  with  a  drop  of  aqua-regia,  and 
then  calcined.  The  BCales  will  determine  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  an  easy  calculation  will  give  the 
weight  of  pure  silver. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gtttiomtrg  of  Jbotajrnp^g. 

-  ♦  - 

Calotypk. — The  name  applied  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  the 
photogenic  process  on  paper,  published  by  him  in  1SS9. 
Since  the  date  of  his  patent  it  has  been  materially  modified 
by  various  experimentalists,  but  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
covery, which  consists  in  forming  a  surface  of  iodide  of  silver, 
rendered  sensitive  by  on  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then,  after  impressing  upon  it  a  latent  image  developing  this 
by  a  reducing  agent,  has  remained  untouched. 

Camkra— Tho  camera  obscura  was  invented  by  Baptist* 
Porta,  of  Padua,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  philoso- 
pher observed  that,  in  a  darkened  room,  illuiniuated  only  by 
a  small  opening,  objects  outside  the  room,  in  front  of  the 
opening,  were  depicted  in  an  inverted  position,  on  the 
opposite  wall,  in  their  true  colours.  The  photographic 
camera,  whatever  be  its  shape,  is  «n'  application  of:  this 
discovery  of  Porta.     It  is  a  box,  formed  of  woji|*J,  leather, 
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cloth,  &c,  and  only  admitting  light  through  an  orifice  to 
which  the  n.<  is  fitted ;  the  side  opposite  to  t  he  lens  is  closed 
by  the  ground  glass  (a  screen  on  which  the  objects  are  seen, 
and  which  is  replaced  by  the  sensitive  surface  when  a  picture 
is  to  be  taken).  The  camera  is  so  made  that  it  is  easy  to 
vary  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  ground  glass  so  as  to 
obtain  that  distance  at  which  the  image  is  most  sharp,  and 
which  varies  according  to  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the 
distance  of  the  objects  to  be  copied.  The  camera  and  the 
lens  should  unite  many  conditions  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  simultaneously  : — Immobility  when  once  fixed,  even 
when  of  large  sine ;  lightness ;  and  a  sufficiently  small  balk 
to  allow  it  to  be  easily  carried  ;  and  very  simple  mechanical 
adjustments,  to  admit  of  its  being  promptly  erected  and  taken 
down.  These  conditions  are  especially  necessary  for  cameras 
intended  for  travelling  purposes.  There  are  few  plans  in 
existence  which  satisfy  all  these  conditions  properly ;  and  it 
will  still  be  necessary  for  our  instrument  makers  to  continue 
their  endeavours  to  diminish  the  weight  and  bulk  of  these 
instrument*,  without  injury  to  their  stability.  For  our  own 
jmrt,  we  prefer  an  expanding  camera  with  an  accordion  body. 

Camphor. — A  concrete  essential  oil  obtained  from  various 
s|K*cies  of  latirus,  especially  laurus  ramphora.  These  trees 
grow  at  Japan,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra ;  and  it  is  at  Japan 
t  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  camphor  of  commerce  is  prepared. 
Purified  camphor  is  met  with  as  a  solid  white  transparent 
mass,  ]oss«*ing  a  peculiar  and  strong  odour  and  taste.  By 
aHng  of  a  warm  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  or  by 
ienaation  of  its  vapour,  camphor  crystallises  in  octo- 
It  may  be  scratched  by  tho  nail,  is  rather  flexible, 
only  be  reduced  to  powder  after  being  mixed  with 
Inlcohol.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  and  light,  and  is 
lammable,  burning  witli  a  luminous,  smoky  flame, 
nor  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water— 1  part  requiring 
about  1,000  of  water,  to  which,  however,  it  communicates 
its  peculiar  taste  and  smell.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol — 
10  parts  of  the  latter  being  able  to  dissolve  about  12  of 
camphor :  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether.  Camphor  is  a 
very  powerful  antiseptic  agent,  and  is  of  great  use  in  photo- 
graphy in  preserving  solutions  of  organic  substances — sucli 
tm  gelatine,  gum,  albumen,  &c. — against  decomposition ;  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea  will  preserve  several  ounces  of 
these  liquids  from  change  for  many  months. 

Canada  Balsam. — The  nearly  colourless  liquid  resin  of 
the  pinus  balmmta.  It  is  employed  for  cementing  together 
the  component  glasses  of  an  achromatic  lens,  and  also  for 
mounting  microscopic  objects  under  thin  glass.  It  may  be 
considered  a  natural  varnish,  being  a  solution  of  resin  in  a 
volatile  oil.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and  varies  very  much 
in  consistency  according  to  the  amount  of  either  of  tuc  con- 
stituents ;  if  too  tliick  for  use,  it  may  be  thinned  with  a 
little  spirits  of  turpentine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


%  Calfcbism  of  $botograj?(jy. 

■  -  ♦  . 

PRINTING  POSITIVES. 

Q.  Are  not  the  processes  of  photography  which  have  been 
here  detailed,  all,  or  nearly  all,  negative? 

A.  They  are;  but  from  such  negatives  any  number  of 
positive  impressions  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  negative 
photograph  bears  the  same  relation  to  tho  ^positive  as  the 
engravedplate  does  to  the  impression  taken  from  it. 

Q.  Is  the  process  of  obtaining  positives  from  negatives 
difficult? 

A.  It  is  not ;  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  methods 
which  are  generally  employed ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  the  printing  of  the  positive,  and  in  the 
careful  washing  to  which  each  proof  must  be  afterwards 
subjected.  Practice  only  can  make  an  operator  skilful 
in  this  branch  of  photography. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining  positive 
i  negative  photographs  ? 


A.  There  aro  two  methods  of  photographic  printing: 
that  which  is  generally  employed  consists  in  allowing  the 
chemical  action  of  light  on  salts  of  silver  to  produce  the 
picture.  This  process  gives  the  happiest  tones  and  the 
richest  effects,  but  it  requires  a  strong  light,  and  being  more 
dependent  on  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  cannot, 
with  equal  certainty,  be  always  employed.  The  other  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  negative  on  the  prepared  positive  paper 
for  a  few  seconds  only  to  the  action  of  light,  and  subse- 
quently developing  the  image  by  tho  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  gallic  acid.  The  modifications  of  this  plan  are 
very  numerous,  and  by  it  very  excellent  results  have  been 
obt 


PRINTING  POSITIVE  PROOFS  IIY  THE  ACTIOS  OK  LIOHT.— ' 

PAPER. 

Q.  What  sort  of  paper  is  tho  best  adapted  for  taking 
positive  proofe? 

A.  A  good  even-textured  paper,  transparent  and  free 
from  spots,  is  essential,  as  quite  as  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  positive  as  tho  negative  paper.  Many 
photographers  prefer  tho  Saxony  paper  to  any  other ;  it 
takes  good  impressions  either  plain  or  albumenised.  But 
the  great  thing  for  every  photographer  is  to  pick  out  that 
paper  in  which  black  specks  or  blemishes  of  any  sort  do  not 
appear,  as  it  often  happens  that  paper  with  the  I 
Hon  is  anything  but  free  from  defects. 


THE  CHLORIDE  RATH. 

U-  What  is  tho  first  step  in  the  preparati 
tive  paper  ? 


n  of  the  ]>osi- 
by 


A.  Floating  it  on  the  chloride  bath ;  this  is  done 
taking  the  paper,  cut  to  the  requisite  size,  by  two 
and  laying  it  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  bath. 

Q.  What  soluble  chloride  is  employed  for  this  purpose? 
A.  Various  chlorides  are  used ;  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  of  ammonium,  of  potassium,  of  barium,  of  stron- 
tium, &c.  The  species  of  chloride  is  unimportant,  the  result 
being  the  same  in  all  cases.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  very 
commonly  used  ;  chloride  of  ammonium  is  preferred  by  seme 
operators,  and  is  certainly  of  more  uniform  strength  and 
purity  than  common  salt. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  is  the  chloride  bath  prepared  ? 
A.  In  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  chloride  <  ' 
to  100  parts  of  filtered  water. 

Q.  Is  not  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine  occasionally  added  ? 
A.  It  is ;  for  instance,  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  we  may 
put  twenty  grains  of  gelatine.  W  hen  this  is  done  a  portion 
of  the  water  must  be  heated  sufficiently  to  dissolve  the 
gelatine.  The  solution  must  be  afterwards  filtered  through 
paper. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  should  the  paper  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  tho  chloride  bath  ? 

A.  About  five  minutes ;  they  must  then  be  carefully  re- 
moved, so  as  to  have  no  air-bubbles,  and  suspended  by  one 
corner  to  dry  ;  mark  the  prepared  side,  so  that  it  may  at 
once  be  knowii ;  and  the  paper  may  be  kept  any  length  of 
time. 


Q.  Is  not  albumenised  paper  recommended  as 
surface  for  the  taking  of  positive  photographs  ? 

A.  It  is;  the  process  of  albumcnising  the  paper  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  bath  should  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Albumen   

Water                ...  ...  ...  ...  —  i 

t»<*latinc    ...      ...  ...  ...  ...  l^i. 

Chloride  ttf  ammonium  ...  ...  ...  MQ  ^Taina. 

The  albumen  must  be  beaten  up  into  a  stiff  froth ;  it  must 
afterwards  be  decanted,  and  be  allowed  to  clear  itself  by 
subsidence. 

Q.  How  is  the  albumen  to  be  applied  ? 

A.  A  portion  of  it  should  be  poured  into  a  flat  dish,  and 
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the  paper  floated  fur  about  a  minute  on  the  top,  it  should 
then  he  drained  and  pinned  up  to  dry. 

Q,  How  long  a  time  Mill  alWiienu>cd  jiaper  keep  good 

.1.  Any  length  of  time  in  a  dry  plaee. 

jgENSlTlSING  THE  PAPER. 

Q.  How  is  paper  prejiarcd  in  the  chloride  bath  rendered 
sensitive  to  light  ? 

.1.  By  floating  the  paper  so  prepared  in  a  kith  of  nitrite 
of  silver. 

Q.  In  what  proj-ortionsshould  the  nitrate  bath  be  prepared? 

.1.  In  the  proportion  of  15  parts  of  crystallised  nitrate 
of  silver  to  100  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  the  solution  is 
not  perfect  I  v  clear,  it  should  be  filtered. 

(j.  How  is  the  paper  to  be  sensitised  in  the  bath? 

.1.  By  being  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  so  as  to 
bring  the  siile  already  prepared  with  the  chloride  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  liquid.  Three  or  four  minutes  is  the 
usual  time  necessary  for  sensitising  the  paper,  after  which  it 
mu*t  be  carefully  removed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 


(f  orrfsponbencf. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ANI>  TIIK  "jilKjK  POST." 

To  the  Editor  of  "Tin:  Photographic  News." 

Sir, — We  lx'g  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transmission  of  photographs  by  j>ost.  As  the 
question  is  "one  of  importance  to  publishing  house*  similar  to 
our  own,  we  hope  that  you  w  ill  use  your  influence  in  procur- 
ing for  photographers',  and  photographic  publishers,  equal 
lijrhta  with  those  of  book  publishers. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  now  for  sonic  time,  indeed  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  that  great  public  boon,  the  "  book 
post,"  of  sending  photograph*  to  our  customers  by  that 
means,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  Continent.  We 
were  well  aware  that  if  the  ends  of  the  parcel  were  closed 
that  it  would  be  charged  for  by  Utter  postage,  and  that  if 
the  parcels  were  not  prepaid  they  would  be  returned  to  the 
sender.  Very  recently  we  sent  into  Switzerland  two  photo- 
graphs, the  Value  of  which  was  about  ton  shilling*.  The 
parrel  was  done  up  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  .roller,  and 
within  the  regulation -size,  and  then  posted.  By  an  over- 
wight,  however,  our  clerk  made  a  mistake  in  the  postal 
charge*,  and  put  too  few  sUmps  on.  The  consequence  was 
that,  when  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  received  it. 
t hero  was  a  charge  of  nearly  two  pound*  sterling  on  it ;  the 
authorities  at  the  post-office  having  charged  for  it  by  fetter 
postage.  The  [>arty  paid  this  exce«ivc  charge,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  as.  We  made  every  inquiry  and  then  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.Howlaud  Hill,  the  secretary  of  the  post- otiice, 
inclosing  the  wrapper  (which  had  been  returned  to  us)  of 
the  parcel,  and  asking  for  an  inquiry  and  explanation.  In 
the  couise  of  a  few  days  we  received  an  official  communica- 
tion stating  that  every  inquiry  had  been  mad  and  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  charging  so  excessively  was  because  the 
full  postage  was  not  paid  ;  the  other  was  that  "photograph* 
>'-,  re  tint  lx.mk*"  and  as  a  consequence  could  not  bo  sent 
under  the  "  book-post  regulation.*'  Having  stated  in  as 
f'w  words  as  possible  our  case— one  which  will  no  doubt 
.. -tonish  many  publishers—  we  ask  you  to  use  your  power- 
ful influence  in  having  this  matter  set  right. 

We  inclose  you  the  official  communication  in  which  the 
post-office  authorities  made  the  above  startling  announce- 
ment* and  remain,  your  obedient  p  rvnnts. 

A  Losih.n  Firm. 


To  the  Editor  of  "Tiik  Photographic  News." 
Sir, — A  friend  lias  just  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the 
rq*>rt  of  my  "  Itetuarks  on  the  Dry  Collodion  Process, " 
in  the  "  PiioiooiiArmc   News,"  for  February  'Jo,  an 
omission  has  been  made  which  renders  one  sentence  unin- 


telligible. The  sentence  in  question  runs  thus — "The  bath 
I  find  work  the  best  is  made  thus :  dissolve  1  ounce  of  nitrat*' 
of  silver  in  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  1  grain  of  bro- 
mide of  ammonium  previously  dissolved  iu  a  little  water, 
making  up  the  whole  to  11  ounces,  by  the  addition  of  water 
and  i  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  aud  Anally  adding  the 
remaining  ounce*  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver." 

It  should  K- — "  Dissolve  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
:!  ounce*  of  distilled  water ;  to  2  ounces  of  this  add  :i  grains 
of  iodide  and  1  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  previously  dissolved 
in  a  little  water:  make  up  the  whole  to  i)  ounces  by  the 
addition  of  water  and  J  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  filter,  and 
finally  add  the  remaining  ounce  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver." 

By  inserting  the  alxne  you  will  much  oblige,  yours  truly, 

(  HAS.  Heisch. 

Middlesex  Hospital. 


VIEWS  toil  PHOTOGRAPHER;*. 

To  the  Editor  o/"The  Photographic  News." 

Sib,— The  days  are  lengthening,  and  the  period  of  the 
year  suitable  for  out-door  photographic  pursuits  is  close  at 
hand,  ami  amateurs  will  be  making  preparations  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  occasional  leisure  Saturdays  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  views  ;  I  therefore  respectfully  trespass  on 
your  spice  by  asking  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
to  favour  us  with  a  few  additions  to  the  list  we  are 
possessed  of  in  No.  4  of  the  "  Photographic  New  : 

It  is  desirable  that  they  should  state  the  easiest,  i 
and  cheapest  mode  of  getting  to  the  localities  tin 
name.  I  would  also  suggest  that  they  distinguish 
places  which  arc  freely  open  to  the  photographer  froJ 
which  can  only  Ive  visited  by  special  permission  of  til 
prietor.  This"  last  is  a  point  of  some  un|>ortanee,  as  [ 
by  experience,  having  last  year  gone  as  far  as  Warwick, 
principally 'to  take  views  of  the  castle  and  grounds,  but 
when  I  got  there  1  found  that  although  the  noble  proprietor 
freely  admitted  the  public  to  fee  the  building,  \c,  he  would 
not  permit  any  unknown  photographer  to  take  views  :  and 
not  having  a  "  speeial  penult"  I  had  to  "chew  the  cud"  of 
disappointment,  which,  however,  I  should  not  like  to  repeat. 
—I  am,  sir,  your  subscriber,  Alex.  Nic  ikh.>on. 

Highbury  Ne>r  Pari: 


WW 
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DRY  PROCESSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Puotooraphic  News." 

Sir, — Now  that  the  summer  campaign  is  about  to  com- 
mence, you  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  all  photographers 
by  telling  u.t,  in  your  next  Dumber,  which  of  the  various 
dry  or  preserved  processes  you  think  the  b?sf . 

We  have  Tanpenot's,  Fothergill's,  Long's,  Hill  NorrisV, 
&c.  &c.  &c,  and  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  -  News"  you 
give  others,  with  full  details;  but  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
advise  a  novice  to  try  each  and  all  of  these,  and  then  to 
judge  for  himself. 

The  examination  Would  be  both  tedious  and  expensive, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  season  would  l>e  over  before  n  man 
could  decide. 

We  want  you  then  to  tell  us,  from  your  practical 
experience,  which  process  you  would  advise  us  to  follow,  or 
to  point  out  one  or  two  processes  presenting  a  fair  pmqi.xt 
of  sue 


I  have,  myself,  tried  many  of  these  dry  processes,  but  all 
were  failures,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  I  ahaiid.m-1  them  iu 
writer  vaunts  some  new  process,  and 
;  there  must  bo  some 
though  the  results  may  bv 


despair',  still  every  writer 
surely  all  cannot,  be  false 
is  for  their  testimony, 


exaggerated. 

For  myself,  I  should  only  require  some  process  by  which  I 
may  prepare  a  few  plates  at  night,  expose  next  day,  and 
develop,  fix,  fcc.  &e.,  on  eretuniing  homo  sam;  evening.  I 
don't  want  the  plates  to  keep  longer  than— say  24  or  JUi 
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hours ;  ami  if,  in  your  next  nmnWr,  you  will  say  which  I 
should  try,  with  full  details,  and,  jwrticnlmly,  the  average 
length  of  exposure,  I  should  feci  you  ha1 1  done  me  a  great 
service. — Yours,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  M.  M.  1). 

[We  have  aeon  excellent  pictures  taken  by  all  the  dry 
proeewe-5,  and,  in  the  hands  of  exj>ericnced  inauipuhvtom,' 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  gave  the  best 
results.  With  a  beginner,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
and,  in  deciding  upon  one  of  the  dry  processes  the 
choice  should  rather  fall  ii]x>n  that  which  gave  the  most 
promise  of  good  uvtrmjf  results,  than  upon  one  which,  while 
it  might  be  capable  of  something  su|>erior  in  experienced 
ham  Is,  would  l>e  likely  to  act  ".villi  little  uniformity  in  the 
hamls  of  a  beginner.  .Fudging  from  our  own  experience, 
which  wo  put  forth  with  the  more  confidence  as  it  seems  to 
bo  gHiterally  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  we  arc  inclined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  collodio-albumon  (Taufx-not'a) 
proves*.  We  admit  that  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  the  amateur  is  likely  to  meet  with  uniform 
success,  but  these  arc  not  greater  than  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  commencement  of  any  new  study ,  and,  when 
conquered,  the  learner  will  be  in  possession  of,  iu  our 
opinion,  the  least  fickle  of  all  the  dry  processes..  In  our 
pages  will  lx»  found  several  accounts  of  this  process,  each  : 
alike  iu  the  main,  but  differing  in  detail ;  we  will  not 
pretend  to  decide  between  the  respective  merits  of  these, 
na  they  are  unimportant -in  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  only  trilling  modifications  which  may 
usefully  adopted  m  experience  in  working  the  process  is 
gitined.— Ei>.] 

r.Vii.s  ikdm  tiik  Non;-imoh  or  a  uu.vki.i.ix<; 
ritoioGiJAnn:):. 
Thk  next  place  at  which  I  stopp. :),  after  leaving  Ghent,  was 
Termonde ;  better  known  to  English  readers,  p  erhaps,  as 
Dendermoudc ;  so  culled  from  its  situation  being  at  the 
mouth  of  tin;  river  Dendor,  where  tliut  river  cutera  the 
Scheldt.  Here  it  was  that  the  well -remembered,  kiud- 
heart.-d,  Fncle  Toby  was  engaged  in  the  wet  trenches  when 
the  town  was  Usieged  by  the  English,  under  Marlborough, 
in  1  <"0o ;  w  hich  trenehes,  but  for  a  fortunate  drought  which 
prevailed  for  some  weeks,  would  have  been  a  very  great  deal 
wetter  than  they  were:  for  the  whole  surrounding  country 
could,  at  that  time,  be  laid  under  water  by  opening  the 
sluices;  and  they  tell  you  that  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
at  present ;  but  the  probable  consequences  of  such  an  act 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  good  deal  more  injurious  to  the 
inhabitants  than  if  they  were  to  sutler  a  hostile  army  to  take 
rwsscssion  of  the  place. 

ThU  town  w  very  old  indeed,  but  it  is  of  no  great  size,  and 
offers  comparatively  few  objects  worth  iJIu-1  intir>^.  I  was 
induced  to  vLut  it  from  recollection*,  of  V  nele  Toby,  but  I 
found  that  Living  arrived  there  from  Client — from  which  it  is 
only  about  twenty  mil*  distant — rather  early  in  the  morning, 
1  was. able  to  sc.?  everything  about  the  place,  get  several 
ji ■•gatiw.4,  ami  1  ;uo  the  following  afternoon.  The  first 
plies  I  vUited  iu  the  town  Mas  the  church  of  Notre 
Dainu:  which  is  said,  I  don't  know  how  truly,  to  be  tho 
oldesL  building  iu  the  place.  It  has  au  octagon  tower,  and 
ia  otdy  worth  taking  on  account  of  the  associations  I  have 
referred  to :  for  it  puukiaca  very  little  architectural  beauty. 
It  contains  two  or  liuoc  pictures  by  Vandyke,  and  some 
others  by  painters  of  led*  celebrity.  They  ►jtiil  show  you  the 
house  where  Ten iers  lived;  but  it  would  give  nnthiugof  a 
picture,  and  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  interested  iu  the 
painter  of  dirty,  boozing  Dutch  boors,  to  take  a  photograph 
of  his  resilience  out  of  regard  for  his  memory.  I  found  two 
or  three  views  of  the  fort  i  Beat  ions  worth  reproducing,  as  well 
sa  of  the  town  itself,  including  a  portion  of  the  river  :  but 
the  photographer  need  not  be  long  in  deciding  what  pictures 
he  wili  tako,  as  the  points  of  view  are  not  far  apart. 

M&iiues  offers  a  good  many  mora  objects  of  interest  than 
Termonde.  It  is  a  much  larger  place  too,  iu  population 
l>eirig,  at  least,  tliree  times  as  great.    This  i»  the  place  where 


the  celebrated  Mechlin  lave  is  manufactured,  a  fact  of  which 
any  photographer  who  may  happen  to  tako  a  wife  with  him 
is  quite  certain  when  there  to  be  reminded.  The  town  is  a 
very  picturesque  one,  and  present*  a  great  many  views  which 
arc  well  worth  preserving ;  ajiart  from  the  particular  build- 
iugs  of  which  one  takes  a  picture  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  what  is  termed  the  Grande  Place  there  are  several  old 
buildiugs,  two  or  three  of  which  are  worth  taking  separately ; 
and  the  four  sides  of  the  Place  yield  as  many  very  good  pic- 
ture*. The  cathedral,  which,  as  is  the  case  in  most  Flemish 
cities,  is  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  place,  abuts  on  one 
side  of  thtB  Plaoe.  It  is  dedicated  to  .SV.  RumUuhl,  and  is  some- 
thing more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The  tower  has 
never  been  finished,  but,  nevertheless,  its  height  is  very  great, 
being  but  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  cross  on  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  though  it  is  very  far  from  the  height  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  rai*e  it,  viz  ,  oMO  feet.  While  it 
nuust  be  admitted  that  the  money  spent  in  building  this 
cathedral  was  well  spent;  yet  the  manner  of  obtaining  it 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  tlian  immoral,  it  having  been 
derived  from  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

The  interior  is  large ;  and,  like  most  Flemish  churches  that 
I  have  visited,  is  sufficiently  well  lighted  to  enable  a  pholo- 
■  graph  to  be  taken  without  difficulty.  The  pulpit,  which  ia 
very  well  carved,  and  represents  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
forms  a  very  good  subject  for  a  picture,  together  with  the 
high  altar.  There  are  numerous  chapes  round  the  building, 
but  none  of  them  possess  any  object  which  lenders  it  worth 
while  taking  a  photograph,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  con- 
tain numerous  paintings  which  are  both  interesting  and 
curious,  depicting  event*  in  the  life  of  St.  Rumbold.  This 
church  also  contains  a  painting  by  Vandyke,  the  subject  of 
which  u  '•  The  Crucifixion,"  and  which  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  bi-st  that  artist  ever  painted.  Auothcr  church, 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  is  a  much  smaller  building.  It  owed 
ita  origin  to  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  which  rau  aground  on  the 
spot  where  it  stands  ;  which  image  was  said  to  have  floated 
up  the  stream ;  and  was,  subsequently,  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  cures  of  all  sorts  of  complaints.  lU 
end  was  a  violent  one,  for  the  army  of  the  confederates, 
under  Oliver  Temple,  smashed  it  when  they  captured 
the  city.  This  church  of  Xotrc  Dame  must  not  be  cou- 
founded  with  that  of  the  same  name  containing  the 
beautiful  picture,  by  Ktibeu-4,  of  the  .Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes.  For  this  painting,  with  seven  smaller  pictures 
which  surrounded  it,  tliree  of  which,  arc  said  to  have  been 
carried  off  by  the  French,  llubens  received  1,000  florins,  and 
was  only  ten  days  iu  painting  them.  It  is  rather  curious, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  authorities  who  ptud  him  esti- 
mated the  value  of  his  paintings  by  the  time  it  occupied  him 
to  paint  them;  for  we  find  that  for  the  painting  by  the 
same  artist  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  seven  other  rather  insignificant  paint- 
ings, he  was  paid  1,800  florins,  the  work  having  occupied 
him  eighteen  days;  that  is,  as  in  the  former  case, at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  florins  a  day.  Part  of  the  chdtcau  inhabited 
by  this  celebrated  artist,  a  painting  of  which,  by  himself, 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery,  it,  still  stauding,  and  is  easily 
got  at  from  Malines.  I  iu  tended  to  tako  a  photograph  of  it, 
and  drove  from  Ma  ines  with  that  intention  ;  but  just  before. 
I  got  there,  the  rain  came  down  in  a  thick  drizzling  form, 
which  forced  me  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  drove  on  to  Vilvorde, 
which  is  a  ranch  better  place  thau  Malinc.s. 

Vilvorde  is  a  miserably  dull  place,  and  I  fancy  very  few 
Englishmen  visit  it  except  those  who  arc  interested  in  the 
interim!  arrangements  of  prisons,  and  who  come  here  to  in- 
spect the  Peniteuthuy,  an  enormous  prison,  which  has  fur- 
nished models  for  others  iu  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Close  by  this  prison,  Tindal.  the  first  who  translated  the  liible 
into  English,  was  strangled  aud  then  burnt.  The  church 
has  some  beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  which  are  very  well 
worth  copying  when  one  has  plenty  of  time,  but  otherwise 
one  would  hardly  feel  disposed  to  unpack  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obtaining  these.  Viator. 
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|RisctI^aiieous. 

Photoobaphy  as  an  Advertising  Medium.— It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  moot,  in  the  course  of  one's  perambulations, 
with  photography  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  seem*  to  be 
an  especial  resort  now  or  showmen  and  theatrical  characters. 
The  great  authority  on  the  subject  of  advertising — Mr.  Phineos 
T.  Bsmum,  with  hi*  usual  astuteness,  has  called  it  into  requisi- 
tion as  a  means  of  attracting  public  attention  to  his  exhibitions. 
For  instance,  ho  is  at  present  exhibiting  the  renowned  Tom 
Thumb,  who  created  such  a  furor  some  years  ago.  When  this 
diminutive  specimen  of  humanity  was  first  exhibited  he  had  to 
be  content  with  lithographic  and  wood-engraved  portraits, 
showing  how  little  he  was  when  compared  to  a  lire-guardsman. 
But,  now  that  he  has  again  appeared  on  the  public  stage,  he 
has  his  portrait  taken  from  lire,  alongside  of  a  real  lire-guards- 
man. We  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  result  or  these  photo- 
graphic advertisements,  aud  we  are  informed  that  they  much 
surpass  the  old  methed  or  advertising  by  lithographs,  which, 
however  well  executed,  left  only  the  impression  on  the  public 
mind  or  an  ideal ;  whereas,  by  having  photographs  taken,  they 
see  the  real,  knowing  full  well  that  in  a  photograph  there  is  no 
room  for  any  of  those  little  tricks  which  the  lithographer  can  so 
easily  put  into  a  lithograph.  Mr.  Barnum,  however,  is  not  the 
only  showman  who*  vails  himself  of  the  resources  or  photography. 
As  we  pasted  St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  Long  Acre,  the  other  day, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  another  photographic  advertise- 
ment, that  or  an  actor  who  has  some  distant  resemblance  to 
portraits  or  Shakespeare,  and  who,  therefore,  has  taken  to  the 
peculiar  dross  in  which  Shakespeare  was  supposed  to  attire 
himself,  that  is,  if  sculptors  render  the  clothing  or  the  bard 
correctly  when  they  chisel  out  a  statue.  We  could  not  help 
.laughing  at  the  idea,  as  we  inspected  tho  precious  picture  of  a 
man  with  a  faint  resemblance  to,  and  trying  very  hard  to  look 
like,  Shakespeare.  Tho  model  which  ho  evidently  had  been 
studying,  was  one  of  those  extremely  cheap  plaster  casts,  painted 
black,  and  slightly  bronzed.  The  picture  altogether  was  what 
may  be  termed  richly  ludicrous.  The  advantage  which  we  saw  in 
this  photographic  advertisement  was,  that  it  dispelled  all  those 
poetic  and  sentimental  ideas  which  a  lithographer  would  have 
been  certain  to  have  introduced.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  in 
their  entertainment  entitled  "  Patch  Work,"  have  also  sevoral 
photographic  advertisements,  which  generally  seem  to  attract 
attention  ;  while  i\r.  W.  S.  Woodin  has  had  his  entertainment 
ut  into  the  stereoscope.  Lastly,  though  not  least,  we  see  that 
>Ir.  Spurgoon  allows  himself  and  his  lady  to  be  exhibited  in  ttie 
stereoscope ;  but  whether  it  is  with  a  similar  object  to  those 
above  alluded  to,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Wood  Engraving. — In  a  recent  article  on  the  application  of 
photography  to  engravings  on  wood,  we  referred  to  the  Illut- 
traUd  London  Newt,  as  an  example  or  the  importance  or  any 
improved  method  or  transferring  designs  to  the  wood  block. 
We  selected  tho  newspaper  in  question  as  an  example  on  account 
of  its  being  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  or  its  designs  and 
its  enormous  circulation,  which  rendered  it  probable  that 
most  or  our  readers  had  seen  it.  To  give  a  more  correct  idea 
or  the  extent  to  which  this  paper  employs  the  art  or  wood 
engraving,  we  may  state  that  a  reference  to  the  list  published 
shows  that  in  tho  two  volumes  or  hut  year  there  were  uo  less 
than  1323  engravings,  beside  22  large  pictures  printed  in 
colours.  H  we  assume  that  each  or  these  engravings  covered 
on  tho  average  a  superficial  area  or  sixty-four  square  inches, 
that  will  give  no  less  than  84,672  square  inches,  or  588  square 
Ted  wood  block. 
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THE  STEKE09COFE. 

Sib, —As  you  had  an  article  on  stereoscopes  in  a  late 
nuniiier  of  your  paper,  perhaps  the  following  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

Take  an  ordinary  stereogram  in  the  hand,  by  the  bottom, 
at  the  division  between  the  two  pictures.  Fix  tho  eyes  upon 
a  distant  object :  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  then  virtually 
parallel.  Interpose  tho  slide  before  the  eyes  at  a  distance  of 
ten  inches,  more  or  less  " 


distance  of  distinct  vision,  but  it  must  vary  for  different 
eyes).  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  position 
of  the  eyes  to  change.  Three  pictures  will  now  bo  seen,  the 
centre  one  of  which  is  stereoscopic. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  distance  between  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  not  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  two  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  two  pictures.  This  may  be  overcome 
by  holding  the  slide  obliquely.  *>  tliat  the  pictures  are  virtu- 
ally the  right  distance  apart ;  and  the  fact  of  one  picture 
being  nearer  than  the  other  is  of  no  consequence.  When 
the  centre  picture  appears,  turn  the  slide  slowly  till  its  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  eyes.  The  centre  picture  will  then  appear 
perfect. 

The  pupils  of  my  eyes  are  only  2§  inches  apart,  and  the 
average  distance  between  two  corresponding  points  of  the 
pictures  of  a  slide  is  3  inches.  I  found  it  difficult  at  first  to 
prevent  the  axes  of  the  eyes  from  converging  to  a  point  in 
the  piano  of  the  slide,  and  to  keep  them  diverging,  so  that 
each  eye  should  look  at  tlie  picture  opposite  to  it.  No  doubt 
a  person  whose  eyes  are  wide  apart  would  not  experience 
this  difficulty. 

If  this  proves  nothing  else,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  the  distinct  images  formed  upon 
the  two  retinas  (even  without  the  assistance  of  lenses,  as  in 
the  stereoscope)  produce  only  one  perfect  image  upon  the 
mind.  X.  P.  R. 

IMPROVED  PLATE  li»X. 

Siu, — I  herewith  inclose  a  diagram  and  description  of  an 
improvement  in  the  form  of  plate- box  in  general  use.  It  is 
the  result  of  numerous  endeavours  to  obviate  the  abrasion  of 
the  collodion  film,  produced  by  the  sliding  action,  necessary 
for  the  introduction  or  removal  of  a  plate  under  the  old 
system. 

A  really  good  negative  is  not  so  easily  obtainable  as  some 
theorists  would  suppose,  and  its  preservation, when  produced, 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  That  the  usual  construction  of 
gliiss-box  is  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  has  been  universally 
admitted,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  remember  carrying  some 
negatives,  during  the  winter,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  at 
the  expense  of  benumbed  fingers  and  frozen  films,  rather 
than  trust  tho  same  to  the  "tender  mercies"  of  the  plate- 
box. 


Of  course,  varnish  is  a  great  protection :  but  it  is 
impossible,  and  always  inconvenient,  to  varnish  upon 
spot ;  even  were  the  use  of  those  apologies  for  varnish— 

of  no  consideration.  By 
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the  use,  however,  of  the  simple  modification  of  box  I  now 
describe,  plates  may  be  placed  in  the  cells  immediately  after 
the  last  washing,  thus  securing  them  from  riak  of  dust, 
breakage,  &e.,  and,  although  subjected  to  tolerably  rough 
carriage,  will  remain  uninjured. 

A  plate-box  A,  of  the  ordinary  description,  is  procured  or 
constructed.  It  should  be  an  inch  or  so  larger  in  height 
and  width  than  the  largest  plate  wished  for  manipulation, 
and  with  a  small  increase  of  breadth  in  the  grooves.  A 
slight  but  strong  carrier  o,  of  some  suitable  material — 
papier-mache  would  answer  admirably,  but  wood  will  do— is 
then  made  to  fit  easily  into  the  first  pair  of  grooves — a  simi- 
lar one  for  the  second  pair,  and  so  on  until  the  number  be 
completed.  At  the  inner  corners  of  each  carrier,  short  pieces 
of  silvered  wire  are  inserted  diagonally  6  ft,  against  which 
the  face  of  the  plate  rests.  Upon  the  opposite  sides  to  these, 
a  thin  strip  of  a  flexible  substance  (steel,  «inc,  or  tin,  for 
instance)  is  secured  at  one  end  by  a  small  screw  e,  upon 
which  it  moves  as  a  centre.  The  middle  portion  of  this  piece 
should  be  bent  inwards,  that  when  pressed  within  the  detent 
</,  a  gentle  pressure  may  bo  exerted  upon  the  back  of  the 
glass.  Should  the  operator  wish  to  employ  smaller  plates 
than  usual,  carriers  nesting  within  the  principal  ones  would 
mipply  this  desideratum. 

In  the  practice  of  the  dry  collodion,  a  dark  box  constructed 
upon  this  plan  would  probably  be  advantageous,  as,  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  dark  slide  to  the  set  of  frames,  an  injury  to 
the  sensitive  surface  would  be  difficult,  no  isolation  of  the 
plate  being  requisite.  El'piios. 

Shetpscombe.  

WATERPROOFING  CALICO,  &C. 

Sir, — T  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  receipt  to  "  One 
in  the  North,"  and  other  correspondents,  for  waterproofing 
calico,  canvas,  &c,  for  portable  tents,  &c.  I  speak  from 
experience,  vie.: — 

Castile  soap. 


Boil  30  minutes ;  skim.  When  cold,  place  in  it  the  calico 
or  canvas  to  be  waterproofed  for  the  space  of  24  hours,  then 
hang  up  to  drip  on  a  line.  When  half  dry,  again  soak  f 
2*  i  hours  in  the  following  solution : — 


Alum 

Sugar  of  lead 
Distilled  ' 


Again  hang  up  to  dry  on  a  line ;  don't  wring  it. 

This  process  entirely  destroys  the  capillary  attraction  in 
the  fibres  and  threads  of  the  calico  or  canvas,  and  the  rain 
or  wet  runs  off  the  surface  (if  strained  tight)  without  lodging 
or  penetrating  through  the  material.  The  solution  has  no 
effect  in  changing  the  colour  or  texture  of  the  material 
immersed. 

Sugar  of  lend  being  a  powerful  poison,  great  caution  is 
required.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  cheap  tent 
invented  by  Mr.  H.  Doubleday,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

H.  Bellini. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  particulars  about  the 
new  varnishes,  as  well  as  the  other  points  touched  njiori  in 
our  oorrcapondenfa  interesting  letter.— Ed.] 


8IMPLE  STILL  FOU  PREPARING  DISTILLED  water. 
Sir, — There  are  some  who  may  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  distil  water  for  themselves,  when  it  can  be  procured 
in  most  towns  as  low  as  sixpence  per  gallon.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  who  know  that  much  of  the  distilled 
water  of  the  shops  is  but  the  condensed  steam  of  some  engine, 
contaminated  by  the  lubricating  grease,  or  by  the  furred  and 
foul  pipes  through  which  it  runs,  fhcac  will  not  grudge  time, 
trouble,  and  expense  in  getting  a  home-made  supply  of  "  the 
genuine  article."  Among  these  latter  there  will  bo  not  a 
few  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  simple,  economical,  and  yet  I 
effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  desire.  To 


such  I  address  myself.  Go  to  the  nearest  tinman  and  buy 
for  lOd.  a  common  oil  can,  capable  of  containing — say  two 
quarts ;  get  also  some  4,  5,  or  C  feet  of  J  inch  "  tinned" 
pipe,  together  with  a  piece  8  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  of 
a  size  so  much  smaller,  that  it  may  readily  pass  into  the 
longer  tuba.  Insert  the  shorter  tube  into  and  through  tlie 
cork  or  bung  that  fits  the  mouth  of  the  vessel ;  fill  the  can 
three-parts  full  with  water,  and  with  a  packing  of  tow  or  rag 
fasten  the  bung  into  its  place,  and  put  your  "  boiler"'  on  the 
fire.  Now,  let  us  prepare  the  "  condensing  apparatus :"  a 
pailful  of  cold  water,  and  an  empty  seltzer  water  bottle,  tied 
by  its  handle  to  the  inside  of  the  pail.  Bring  them  to  the 
hearth.  The  steam  rises  through  the  little  tube ;  fit  one 
end  of  the  longer  tube  over  iV,  and  the  other  into  the  neck 
of  the  seltzer  water  bottle,  and  the  work  of  distillation  goes 
on  without  requiring  any  superintendence,  and  one  is 
enabled,  in  the  course  of  a  »hort  evening,  to  obtain  as  much 
distilled  water  as  is  requisite  for  a  long  period  of  active  work. 

The  can,  if  made  on  purpose,  might  answer  better  with 
less  height  and  greater  evaporating  surface.  The  longer 
tube  is  flexible,  and  after  its  junction  with  the  chimney  is 
allowed  to  rise  a  bit  before  it  is  bent  down  to  the  pail.  I  tie 
the  bottle  to  steady  it ;  tho  long  pipe  may  need  some  support 
from  a  chair-back  or  otherwise.  Time  will  be  gained  by 
keeping  up  tho  supply  in  the  "  boiler"  by  the  heated  water 
from  the  condenser,  which  will,  in  its  turn,  be  advantageously 
changed  for  cold.    D. 

CARRYING  PYROGALLIC  ACID  IN  PAPER. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  take  a  journey  with  camera,  &c".,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  I  should  carry  my 
pyrogallic  acid  put  up  in  little  paper  packets  to  mix  with 
water  for  development.  I  have  often  noticed  when  buying 
it  that  the  paper  is  very  greasy :  now,  I  wish  to  know  if  the 
acid  loses  any  of  its  strength  (by  greasing  the  paper)  or  is  it 
perfectly  fit  for  use?  By  giving  me  an  answer,  through 
yonr  valuable  journal,  you  would  greatly  oblige  an  amateur. 

R.  Harrington. 

[Pyrogallic  acid  communicates  a  dark  opaque  stain  to 
paper  which  has  been  in  contact  with  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  we  have  not  found  that  it  thereby  loses  any  of  its 
properties.  Wo  always  keep  pyrogallic  acid  done  up  in  little 
paper  packets  of  3  grains  each,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of 
weighing  it  out  each  time  a  fresh  quantity  of  developing 
solution  is  wanted,  and  we  have  never  noticed  any  incon- 
venience attending  this  plan.— Ed.] 


PORTABLE  STAND  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — Again  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,  I  wish 
to  know  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  can  suggest  a 
firm  stand  on  which  to  place  a  developing  box  when  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  been  using  a  small  box,  and  then  placed 
it  on  ray  camera  stand,  which,  although  firm  enough  with  a 
small  body  like  a  camera  on  it,  vibrates  with  the  box.  I 
havo  now  been  making  a  larger  developing  box,  and  require 
"  a  strong  portable  Btand"  on  which  to  place  it,  something 
that  can  if  possible  be  packed  inside  the  box.  If  you  or  any 
of  your  subscribers  can  suggest  something  of  this  sort,  I  think 
they  will  have  conferred  on  out-door  photographers  a  great 
boon.   P.  F.  P. 

PENETRATING  VARNISIt. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a  recent  correspondent,  I  can  inform 
him  that  I  have  found  the  following  best  for  a  ] 
varnish  for  alabastrine  portrait*: — 

Mastic  varnish  prvparvri  f»r  artist* 
Spirits  of  turpentine   

The  glass  to  bo  warmed  before  applying  the  varnish,  and 
the  picture  afterwards  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  the 
varnish  will  then  set  in  a  few  hours.    Tnos.  Gulliver. 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Imi-movko  Diimt-H. — C.  IK  asks  if  any  improvement  has  Isecn 
made  on  the  usual-shaped  glass  dipiier,  a»  in  hi*  hand*  this  Instru- 
ment has  knocked  the  iHittom  out  (if  an  expensive 
glass  hrtth.  Ijtke  Price,  in  his  /"Aof.sorn/iAy,  h»» 
described  a  verv  excellent  contrivance,  b«|>which 
all  similar  accident*  may  he  avoided.  Ink.'  | 
piece  of  pure  silver  wire,  atmut  three  times  a*  long 
a*  the  hath  is  high,  an  1  lic-nd  it  into  the  shape  us 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  wire  should  lie  riveted  to- 
t-ether at  the  upper  end.  The  advantages  of  ttii » 
nre  numerous;  it  is  not  liable  to  break,  either 
when  hi  line  or  in  packing  or  unpacking  fur  a 
journey.  The  metal  titling  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hath  is  not  -o  liable  to  do  any  injury,  and  if  the 
two  supporting  point-*  at  the  bottom  are  made 
tolerahfv  wide,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  plate 
slipping"  off.  neither  will  it  adhere  so  obstinately 
r?Fv  as  is  frequently  the  cum-  when  a  glass  dipper  is 

VX  u*!<,•    '*  n,u»«*of  ™>w  I*  kept  very  clean,  ami 

Vv  v  should  on  no  account  he  made  of  alloyed  -ilver,  hut 
the  perfectly  pure  metal. 
Gallic  A<  lt>  in  the  Nrrit.VTR  llv.ni.— A".  Gallic  acid  has  been 
recommended  In  small  quantities  as  an  addition  to  the  nitrate  bath 
for  collodion  negatives  by  Mr.  llerry,  and,  sulssequrntly,  bv  M. 
Gaudin.  A  few  grains  to"  an  8  or  10  ounce  hath,  with  the  addition 
of  a  drachm  oi  glacial  acetic  acid,  are  said  to  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary- rapidity;  the  image  being  frequently  visible  a«  soon 
aa  the"  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  camera,  and  the  develop- 
ment continuing  without  further  application  of  a  mincing  agent. 
We  have,  however,  never  tried  it  ourselves,  and  should  advise 
our  renders  not  to  commence  with  too  large  a  quantity  of 
'•  !>uth."  as  the  chances  are  much  in  favour  of  the  whole  Iwing 
irretrievably  spoilt. 

8»>l.M>  DmriLOrnra  atorr«aV— FtUtg  A  corresiionik-ni  informs 
ii*  that  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
mixture  of  4  ounces  of  dry  (white)  prutosulphatc  of  iron  and  I  ounce 
of  bisnlphate  of  potn--.t  for  developing  collodion  pictures.  A  drachm 
dissolved  in  1  ounce  of  water  makes  «  very  excellent  developing 
solution.  Our  correspondent  states  that  he  keeps  it  ready  mixed  in 
J-ounce  packets;  and  when  required  for  use  he  Ins  m  rely  to  empty 
■  paper  Into  his  (2  ounce)  bottle,  mid  till  it  up  with  water.  The 
advantage*  of  having  a  portable  mixture  for  this  purpose,  which 
mav  be  kept  ready  for  use  in  weighed  packet*,  are  very  great,  a* 
anything  which  tend*  In  substitute  a  dry  solid  such  as  bisulphate  of 
potassa  for  a  liquid  acid  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  boon  to  itinerant 
photographers.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  correspondent's 
mixture  is  th-  most  suitable  for  negative-,  however  it  might  lie  for 
positive*:  probably,  for  the  former  imrpo-e,  a  mixture  of  pyrogallie 
acid  and  a  solid  organic  acid  would  lie  preferable;  citric  acid,  in  our 
hands  has  not  fulfilled  all  that  we  once  anticipated  from  it;  hul 
probably  a  few  experiments  would  soon  be  rewarded  bv  the  discovery 
of  an  ae'id  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  acetic  acid.  MM".  Davanne  and 
Girard  speak  verv  favourably  of  succinic  and  tartaric  acids.  These 
can  easily  be  obtained,  and  would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 


IUUD  AJiP    UIIII.  TtS,  —  I,   I  uses   lor    muiling    lllc   111, I    » ,'IUI1I<-  "1 

MOUMN  Nwwa"  may  be  obtained  cm  application  to  ihe  pub- 
•ough  thu  ordinary  channel*,  price  Is.  04,  or  by  post  Is.  M.  2 
is*  lens  of  l'i  inch  focus.    3.  Scud  a  stamped  and  addressed 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

iv  tug  been  mad*  by  our  sntMccril>ers  a*  to  the  non- 
reoeipt  of  tbo'-'PiiorooitAi  nic  Uawa,"  the  publishers  b<-g  respectfully  to 
notify  that  eery  tare  Is  taken  on  their  |«irt  to  insure  punctual  end  ijittI 
dispatch.  All  complaints  should,  therefore,  be  made  lo  the  Post  Office 
authorities. 

Ciierwpondents  will  find  It  advantageous  to  writ*  their  signatures  In  a  legible 
manner,  otherwise  they  may  tunc  diffleully  in  idcntilvjng  the  answers  to 
their  quc;ica. 

Pai  l  hHCUU  ajjd  Otiiebs.— I.  Cases  lor  binding  the  first  volume  of 
the  "Pmotoo 
li.liers,  thro 
A  lsniiscapr 
envelops*. 

P.  J.  (Oltisgow-). — 1.  Where  gliulai  acetic  acid  is  rccsiniuicndcel,  of  eonr-e  It 
is  not  necessary  to  add  eouiiuou  arctic  ncS.I  as  well.  lUlher  will  de.  It  is 
•mlj  a  nutter  of  lasts.  3.  Negative  developing  solution  should  only  U 
in  ..do  In  small  quaiillllii 
pi  .  pared  wi'.h  Iron  will 
frequently  been  reeomror 

.1  A.    K"  <lvi  d  with  thanks, 

A.  HH»Easio».-TlM!  publishers  will  attend  to  the  first  patt  of  your  letter. 
I.  We  do  not  like  the  process  y«o  name:  the  gelatine  was  pnHjdtatcd. 
1.  Answered  In  "Minor  Queries."  3.  It  is  s  common  fattlL  and  we  du  not 
know  a  ccruui  reinrdy.  4  We  hope  aoon  to  receive  a  <  mi. run  ideation  from 
a  isiriesponde-nl  on  the  subject  of  develoind  I'toultlvcs. 

W.  II   W.  —  l.  \V«- cannot  five  the  aihlriss;  can  you  not  favour  us 
infofmstHin  required  f   it  l-*n>m  your  account  your  tent  MttlM  an 
one,  snil  «  e  shiUl  he  pleaned  to  recrlir-  a  description  of  It    3.  We 
obliited  fur  your  process  and  wUl  try  it.    ■•.  Theie  Is  one  dlfllenll. 
Ihr  mark  which  you  say  will  In  future  tie  your  signature;  It  will  not  admit 
of  usUnir  printed. 

A  (5ca»ciu»iUc  (siirualurv  UU-triWe;,—  Bail  your  bath  with  a  rtaIii  or  two  of 
eatlmluui  for  a  few  minutes,  tlieu  filter  and  add  a  few  drops  of  elacial  acetic 


STtnr.o.  —  L  Ifyoti  srnil  lis  a  stsmrssl  and saiilresscdenveliipe,  we  will  forward 
thn  inf.irmation  rei|idred.     We  shall  be  (rtad  to  see  a  deaeription  of  the 

apparatus  when  you  have  completed  It.   1.  Inquire  at  the  pnteui  office;  »i 
are  uot  able  to  glee  yon  the  Information  you  nspiire.    Many  similar  con- 
trivances have,  however,  been  made  I 
.1  T,  Sr»>T.  -Itii  eiveii  whh  thauks. 

0.  II.  W.— Your  suiriiestlrin  win  be  attended  to.  1. 
posUtrM  by  an  iiitens»fyhig  |irocess  are  not  so  irood  as  when  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way.  i.  I'yroiraUle  developing  solution  ought  lint  to  beoi.uie  dis- 
coloured until  It  has  dune  its  work,  and  fully  brought  out  Ihe  negative. 

T.  W.  —  A  linlf-plate  portrait  lens  will  not  >lo  so  well  for  taking  «tere»^rjms  a» 
a  quarter-i>late  one,  a*,  owlii|.-  to  the  greater  length  of  focus,  the  "  field"  wll] 
be  «o  very  limited. 

Ztu  no. — We  uiade  the  only  suggcstlm  that.it  was  |si*»itdr  for  us  to  do 
under  the  oircutnstaneea;  as  you  say  that  no  hyposulphite  could  have  got 
Into  your  bath,  wc  can  otter  no  further  opinion  on  the  mailer.  If  vou  will 
send  us  some  of  the  blac  k  precipitate,  we  shall  be  sble  to  tell  yon  what  it  la. 
.shell. lac  Is  bleached  by  chlorine,  but  It  Is  an  operation  which  couUi  not  he 
IxTfunnrd  by  nn  a'nutrur  unlem  he  bid  a  well-ap|Hjlnted  laboratory. 

A  Voter,  raou  tuk  N«w  Woblo. — All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of  pho- 
Injrryphle  engrav  lng  will  be  found  In  our  pajr-«.  Tlie  proci-s*,  like  all  others, 
rts|uiir*  experience  to  be  galnts)  In  Rs  raautpulatlotni  before  good  picture* 
ran  be  produced,  ami  the  same  may  be  said  of  photolithography.  P>-rogalllc 
aehl  Is  a  better  developing  solution  for  negallves  thanprotosulpbate  of  iron: 
It  will  keep  good  for  a  month  or  more.  If  cool  and  In  the  .Urk.  A  nitrate  of 
.liver  hath,  when  once  in  order,  should  not  change  for  many  months.  If  kept 
in  a  stoppered  glass  ls.ttle  In  »  d  irk,  csxil  place. 

11.  Matjik.— I.  Add  powdered  |crchloride  of  mererrry  to  hydrieiiloric  acj,l 
until  no  more  is  dissolved.  J  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  1  drarhui  or 
water.  1.  Already  explained  i.i  oni  tirat  volume.  *.  We  will  bear  your 
request  In  mind    ■'.  At  most  mediral  glass  v.  arehouses. 

J.  Camn. — Several  good  methods  will  be  fuuud  hi  previous  numbers:  we  cannot 
help  you  to  a  belter  one  than  vour  own,  unlit  we  know  what  that  is. 

toUMUH.  K.  W. — I.  Tho  cdlislion  iniut  l>e  prepssred  in  suiull  (piaiultlea  as 
wanted,  as  It  will  not  keep.   S  You  will  have  more  chance  of  | 
quick  picture  by  using  a  iarye  a 

K.  X.  Y. — lb-eel  veil  with  thanks. 

Or.ii.  fii'LoNt.u.— A  spectacie  glow  was  the  one  Intended. 

A  Vol  so  Pi.'i-il.  -The  slae  to  which  |deturesran  lie  enlarged  with  a  quarter- 
plate  portrait  eou-iliiinit^iii  in  a  copying  camera  dcjs>ioW  U|sm  the  Irugtti  c.t 
the  cauiera.  as  the  sixo  of  the  enlarged  Image  depends  entirely  upcai  the 
distatire  the  screw  Is  from  the  lens  The  focal  length  of  a  quarter -plate 
combination  w  ill,  however,  tie  found  too  long  to  make  it  eeuivcuien:  to 
enlarge  a  ph  tnre  wore  Hum  three  or  four  diameters. 

P.  1L  J. — For  a  good  poslllvc  developing  ■aaatlosj  sec  VoL  I.  p.  1 2 ;  and  for  a 
v  nndsb  suitable  f./r  your  purjsise.  see  VoL  I  p.  I4ss 

1.  V.  BT  V.  —  I.  t'se  a  little  more  induing  solution  to  the  collodion  than  Is 
recommended  (p«rha|»»  a  quarter  or  half  as  much),  ami  ase  a  fifty 
silver  bath:  hi  this  way  you  wld  lie  likely  to  get  most  cat  the  < 
peculiarities.  We  cannot  say  more  on  the  subject  at  pn 
were  to  see  some  of  the  collodion.  V.  The  great  fault  of 
solution  of  prutosulphatc  of  Iron  and  acetate  of  soda  (YoL  1.  p.  aiO)  la  ' 
it  is  liable  to  i-tain  the  plate.  Try  In  preference  the  otes  recoinmeiMled  at 
Vcd.  L  p.  SKs.  X  Kstreiiie  alowitvS.  is  one  of  the  faults  of  iMs  rin.-h 
vaunted  lent. 

M.  f.  H.  We  ilctlileHy  recommend  that  whieh  you  have  rail.s!  No.  1.  as 
liclnir  sup-'rior  to  any. 

X.  I'.  It.— Vour  secood  valuable  cennmunieailon  Is  received  with  tli.inks.  snd 
shall  Isj  In,-,  rted  the  first  uppo;i uuity.  We  sJiall  be  glad  lo  hear  fuither 
from  von  cm  these  or  other  subjects. 

t.  It.  L.-We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  description  erf  your  camera  box. 
The  tent  serms  au  excilleut  one  from  the  deseiij  li  n.  aad  would  no  doubt 
work  well  In  jirartiee. 

T.  I'lakk. — We  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  means  of  communicating  your  Uiems 
on  "foiling  "  to  the  photographU'  world.  If  they  seem  to  be  such  as  would 
throw  auv  new  Hirbt  upon  this  evil.    What  you  slate  is  very  curie 

A  Kkkbt  Max.— Many  thanks  for  yonr  valuable  hint;  It  "will, 

prove  el  great  use  to  man)  of  our  readers.  1.  What  la  sold  under  the  uaute 
of  "Iodised  collodion,-  "negative  eoliodloii,"  "collodion  fur  negative*"  (ur 
■OaMnsiX  l«  virtnally  the  same  thing,  being  a  mixture  of  plain  rol!j«lioTi 
la  solution  of  pyroxyllne  in  alcohol  and  ether)  and  of  iodising  solution  » 
solution,  lu  alcohol,  of  iodide  of  jxitasslutu  or  s<jine  one  or  more  of  the 
numerou*  analogous  lsslies).  The  projiurtloua  of  each  of  the  ingredient* 
may  vary  he! ween  tolerably  wide  limits,  without  much  alteration  in  the 
properties  of  tho  resulting  mixture;  bat  as  some  little  skill  ami  rare  Is 
required  tu  make  a  good  article,  we  should  advise  you,  as  a  beginner,  to 
pnrehase  It  realty  for  use,  the  directions  to  the  dllferent  processes  for 
preparing  iodised  collodion  being  Intended  fur  advanced  puotograpt 


l,  Mil  detefiorates  ..ll  keeping:  positive  solution 
keep  much  longer.  3.  The  plan  you  suggest  has 
nded;  sec  prev  ious  tiuinlsjis. 


» lib  the 
exec  Hi  ul 
arc  much 


Vour  bottle  of  "lodl-cd  collodion"  la  ready  to  begin  work  with; 
need  not  trouble  yourself  at  present  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  iodine  in  It- 
s'. Tho  pyrogallie  developing  solution  is  to  be  of  the  usual  strength,  as 
recoiumeuded  hi  Vol.  L  p.  21.  3.  Tho  albumenised  papet  vou  receivtstt  la 
aln-ady  prepared  with  a  suitable  mixture  of  albumen  anil  chloride  of  s 
or  of  ammonium,  and  Is  reaily  to  be  floated  on  the  silver  bath.  The  c 
tions  you  quote,  moan,  so  many  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce  of  «i*/.i 
Almost  any  printing  process  may  be  used  with  vour  paps  r;  try  the  e> 
Vol.  L  p.  W,  with  the  further  explanations  given  la  our  present  number 
i».leclined  with  thankn-G.  S.-A.  B.  C.-Pb<no.-Alexa; 


C 

(signature  Illegible) 

The  information  required  by  the  following  eorrejpc 
we  are  unable  to  gtv-e,  or  it  has  appeared  hi 
PltoToQKaiKlc  Nkwb:"--  V.  ti.— Positive.— U. 


ndciita 
recent 


is  cither  soch 
numbers  of 


V.-  U  Y.  O  -Jabaa.- 
li.  C.  li.— A  Very  Young  Photographer.— Plato.  —  A  Plauo  Forte »1  ^k,rr — 
U.  S.  M.— t'b.ilk  (No).— .Minilnrton. 
Is  Tvi'J. :  -  I».  .Madclls..u.  — A  Wax-paper  Man.  -  T.  llsta,  —  II.  ItoUInL  _ 
A.  B. — John  Kowllnsou.  —  Cyanide.— A.  Ilendeison.-truggpstor.  —  P._ 
W.  J.  W  -ti.-  R  B.  E.-Geo.  Ihiiuu-  J.  J.  H. 


*a*  Ail  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ooout, 
of  Messrs.  QiaWnTt,  PrTTtit.  and  OaLrrx,  lot  Itclle  Houvai'e  YanL 
the  Kditor  If  addressed  lo  tlie  office  should  be  marsc 
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PIIOTOG  RAPHS  AND  THE  BOOK  POST. 
Oub  readers  will  remember  that  we  last  week  published  a 
letter  from  "A  London  Firm,"  complaining  of  a  charge  made 
by  the  Post-office.  The  firm  in  question  is  one  of  the  first — if 
not  the  first — in  London ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
doubt  that  their  complaint  was  well  founded.  But  the 
matter  being  one  of  great  public  importance,  we,  before 
publishing  it,  forwarded  a  proof  for  examination,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error.  This  proof  was  returned 
to  us  with  a  note,  without  having  undergone  the  slightest 
alteration,  and  it  was  published  in  the  "  Photographic 
Nkws  "  of  Friday  last.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  wo 
took  every  precaution  in  our  power  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  therein. 


It  is  not  necessary,  in  addressing  photographers,  that  wo 
should  dwell  on  the  extreme  importance  of  the  statement 
contained  in  the  letter  we  have  referred  to ;  consequently, 
they  will  readily  understand  our  motive  for  addressing  the 
following  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Timet,  and  which  was 
published  in  that  paper  ou  Saturday  last  :— 
«  To  the  Editor  of  The  Timet.'  * 

"Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  making  myself 
heard  by  the  Port-office  authorities,  through  the  medium  of 
The  Timet,  on  a  subject  which  affect*,  perhaps,  600,000  in- 
dividuals ?   My  grievance  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  amended  regulations  for 
governing  the  book  post,  photographers  and  dealers  have  been 
iu  the  habit  of  forwarding  photograph*  throuxh  the  |xwt,  with- 
out any  objection  being  mads;  in  feet  the  fourth  regulation 
appears  to  me  expressly  intended  to  include  sun  prints,  and 
most  certainly  was  never  intended  to  exclude  them ;  yet  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  has  thought  fit  within  the  last  few  days  to  pro- 
nounce an  arbitrary  dictum,  to  the  effect  that  photographs  do 
uot  come  within  the  ternu  of  the  Post-office  regulation*.  The 
occurrence  which  drew  forth  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  that  clever,  but  somewhat  arbitrary  official,  who  directs 
the  energies  of  the  Post  master -General,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Photographic  Newt  by  a  photographic  publish- 
ing firm  which  The  Timet  has  recently  assisted  to  make  famous. 
It  was  natural  that  as  the  matter  was  one  in  which  photo- 
graphers are  princijially  interested  they  should  address  their 
complaint  to  their  own  special  organ ;  but  I  feel  that  though 
the  publication  of  their  complaint  in  the  Photographic  Newt 
may  excite  as  much  latent  actinism  in  Mr.  Hill*  organization 
as  would  suffice,  under  other  circumstance*,  to  print  several 
photographs,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  hiiu  to  change 
his  expressed  opinion ;  and,  as  the  matter  is  one  in  which  the 
public  is  largely  interested,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
allow  me  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  of  photographers  to 
make,  our  grievance  known ;  and  through  the  columns  of  The 
Timet  to  assist  in  impressing  on  the  Port-office  official's  mind 
that  the  Post-office  was  made  for  the  publio  and  not  the  public 


I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
"The  Burros  op  the  Photographic  News." 
New  Office,  March  17." 


In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  wrote  to  The 
Tiiixs  denying  that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  statement 
contained  in  it,  and  also  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
altering  the  regulations  which  govern  the  book  post,  which 
we  need  scarcely  say  includes  prints,  &c.  We  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  believe  that  snch  was  the  case,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  letters  written  from  the  Post-office  appear 
to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  publication  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "  British  Postal  Guide,"  and  is  pub- 
lished "by  command  of  the  Postmaster-General."  We 
have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  letter,  dated  from  the  ' 
General  Post-office,  St.  Marti u's-le-Grand,  duly  numbered 
51388,  and  signed  J.  Tilly,  which  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
addressed  to  them  by  the  "London  Firm,"in  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs : — 44 1  can  only  repeat  ....  that 
photographs  cannot  be  sent  to  France  from  this  country  under 
the  regulations  of  the  book  post."  On  turning  to  the  "  Postal 
Guide"  we  find  the  following,  included  in  section  81 : — 
"As  regards  packets  sent  through  France"  (except  to 
certain  countries  enumerated,  in  which  Switzerland  Ls 
not  included),  41  the  term  'printed  papers'  does  not  in- 
clude caeca  or  rollers,  or  maps,  book-markers,  pencils,  pens, 
&c,  but  do«  include  parliamentary  proceedings,  books  of 
every  kind,  sheets  of  music  and  prints."  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction?  The  official  letter 
says  one  thing,  the  official  guide  another — for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  involves  the  admission  that  photographs 
are  prints.  The  letter  says,  prints  may  not  be  sent  to  cer- 
tain places  under  certain  circumstances ;  while  the  Portal 
Guide  states  the  exact  contrary.  By  which  are  we  to 
be  guided? 

It  is  in  no  captious  spirit  that  wo  make  them  remarks, 
for  we  have  special  reason  to  recognise  the  progressive  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  the  arrangements  of  tho 
Post-office,  but  until  we  obtain  an  explicit  answer  to  our 
question,  no  transmission  of  photographs  from  this  country 
through  France  can  take  place,  except  paid  for  by  letter 
rate.  ■  ^  

CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  council  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  to  the  thirty-ninth  annual  general 
meeting,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Monthly  Notice*  of  the  Agronomical  Society,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  perused  with  interest  by  our  readers,  as  affording  an 
evidence  of  the  important  services  our  art  is  likely,  ere 
long,  to  render  to  thesublimest  of  all  the  physical  sciences — 
Astronomy : — 

44  Mr.  De  La  Rue  during  the  past  year  has  continued  his 
experiments  in  celestial  photography,  and  has  made  several 
improvements  in  Uie  process ;  his  observatory  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  delineation  of  our  satellite,  of  which  a 
great  number  of  very  perfect  negatives  have  been  obtained. 
Transparent  positive  copies  on  glass,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
have  been  presented  by  him  to  several  observatories  and 
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astronomers;  and  he  informs  the  Council  that  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  has  kindly  proposed  to  apply  his  newly-invented  art 
of  heliograpliic  engraving  to  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
lunar  photographs :  should  this  bo  successful,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  distribution  of  these  beautiful  objects  will  become  more 
general.  When  two  of  the  8-inch  photographs,  presenting 
a  sufficient  difference  in  libration,  are  viewed  by  means  of 
the  reflecting  stereoscope,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  lunar  surface  are  made  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  physical  structure  of  our 
satellite  is  afforded  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  value.  The 
stereoscope  adapted  for  the  display  of  these  photographs  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Dc  La 
Rue  is  at  present  engaged  with  experiments  in  photography 
with  a  4-inch  silvered  glass  reflector  made  by  Dr.  Steinheil, 
who  has  undertaken  to  make  for  him  a  13 -inch  silvered  glass 
speculum,  with  which  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
advance  will  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  greater  amount 
of  light  reflected  by  silver  in  comparison  with  speculum 
metal,  and  the  probability  that  the  time  of  exposure  of  the 
collodion  film  will  be  considerably  reduced.  He  informs  the 
Council  that  he  made  ouc  attempt  to  obtain  a  photograph  of 
Donati's  comet,  but  that  he  did  not  obtain  any  trace  of  an 
image  in  60  seconds :  this  he  thinks  attributable  to  the  low 
altitude  of  the  comet  at  the  hour  ho  made  the  experiment, 
and  not  to  want  of  requisite  brightness  of  the  comet  itself. 
A  severe  domestic  calamity  prevented  a  repetition  of  the 
at  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 


"  Although  Mr.  De  La  Rue  was  unsuccessful  in  producing 
an  impression  of  the  comet  with  his  telescope  of  10  feet 
focal  length,  Mr.  Usherwood,  an  artist  residing  on  Walton 
Common,  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  7  seconds,  a  good 
negative  with  a  portrait  lens  of  short  focus  The  camera 
was  stationary,  hence  the  imago  is  somewhat  imperfect, 
nevertheless  it  bears  enlargement  of  four  times  tolerably 
well.  Mr.  Usberwood's  residence  is  situated  about  700  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  success  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  this  circumstance,  but  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  large  area  of  the  portrait  lens  and  the  relative 
shortness  of  its  focal  distance.  So  far  as  the  Council  has 
been  informed,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  photograph  of 
Donati's  comet  having  been  obtained. 

"  The  photoheliograph  erected  in  the  dome  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue  for  the 
Royal  Society,  has  been  at  work  since  the  beginning  of  last 
March,  and  excellent  photographic  pictures  of  the  solar  spots 
and  facuhe  are  obtained.  Certain  alterations  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  term  of  exposure  of  the  collodion  plate 
to  the  sun  s  action ;  with  these  alterations  the  instrument 
gives  very  good  results.  The  time  of  exposure  necessary  to 
produce  a  wet  collodion  picture  even  when  the  aperture  is 
diminished  to  about  1  inch,  and  the  image  enlarged  by  the 
secondary  lens  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  is  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
duration  of  light-action  on  the  collodion  plate  consists  in  a 
sliding  plate,  having  a  slit  which  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  width,  and  situated  near  to  the  collodion 
plate ;  this  is  moved  by  means  of  a  spring  across  the 
interior  of  the  telescope ;  and  the  time  of  exposure  is 
governed  partly  by  the  regulation  of  the  opening  iu  the  slit, 
and  partly  by  accelerating  or  retarding  the  motion  of  the 
plate  across  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  work  of  the 
Kew  pbotohdiograph  has  been  of  late  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Welsh,  but  it  is  intended  to  appoint  an 
additional  assistant,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  take  photographs 
of  the  sun  each  day  that  the  weather  permits. 

u  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  M.  Otto  Strove 
has  proposed  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petorsburgh  to  establish 
a  photoheliograph  in  Russia,  and  the  subject  has  received 
favourable  consideration  by  that  body.  Thus,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Sir  John  Herschel's  suggestion,  that  the  sun's 
spots  should  be  daily  recorded  at  several  stations,  will  soon 


"  Father  Sec-mi  continues  to  devote  his  refractor  to  pho- 
tography, and  has  recently  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  Mturo.  The  photographs  of  the  moon  produced 
oy  him  have  been  distributed  to  several  observatories. 

'•  Mr.  Bond  has  communicated  to  the  Astronomische  Naeh- 
richten  a  series  of  experiments  on  stellar  photography,  made 
under  his  direction  oy  the  photographers  Messrs.  Whipple 
and  Black,  at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  in  1857 
and  1858.  These  experiments  were  made  on  the  double- 
Btar  Mizar  and  its  companion,  and  on  a  Lyra,  with  different 
apertures  of  the  object-glass,  from  1  inch  np  to  the  full 
aperture,  15  inches,  and  with  different  times  of  exposure. 
The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  possi- 
bility of  classifying  stars  according  to  a  scale  of  photographic 
or  chemical  magnitudes  analogous  to  the  common  optical 
scale,  but  differing  essentially  in  the  fact  of  itB  being  based 
upon  actual  measurements  in  the  place  of  the  somewhat 
uncertain  estimates  hitherto  resorted  to.  Mr.  Bond  finds 
that  a  certain  definite  exposure  depending  on  the  brightness 
of  the  star  is  required  before  any  trace  of  light  action  can 
be  detected  on  the  collodion  plate.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  interval  the  photograph  is  suddenly  developed  by  the 
clustering  together  of  from  ten  to  twenty  molecules  within 
an  area  of  about  1  second  in  diameter.  The  number  of 
molecules  increases  rapidly  with  the  time  of  exposure, 
while  tho  boundaries  of  the  photograph  extend  on  all  sides. 
Mr.  Bond  remarks  that  the  diffusion  of  light-action  over 
considerable  areas  is  obscure,  and  that  if  it  were  due  to  the 
dispersion  caused  by  imperfection  of  the  object-glass,  it 
ought  to  be  checked  by  reducing  the  aperture,  which  is  not 
the  case ;  he  is  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  atmospheric 
disturbances  may  in  part  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
Mr.  Bond  also  finds  that  the  images  of  stars  increase  by  the 
addition  of  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Hence  that,  in 
comparing  the  photographic  images  of  two  stars,  the  time  of 
exposure  of  each  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Bond 
has  given  several  tables  of  comparison  between  the  observed 
diameters  of  star-images  and  those  computed  according  to 
formulae  he  has  proposed,  which  show  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  the  two  values,  proving  the  importance  of 
the  photometric  process." 


NEW  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BY    WEXTWORTH    L.    SCOTT,  ESQ. 

I  beg  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News,"  a  brief  account  of  my  recent  improvements 
in  positive  printing.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  process  will 
prove  as  successful  in  their  hands,  as  it  is  satisfactory  in  my 
own. 

My  salting  solution  is  thus  prepared  :— 

In  about  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water  the  following  sub- 
stances are  dissolved— having  been  added  in  the  order  here 
placed — 

Pure  chloride  of  ammonium        ...      ...    200  grains 

„    bichloride  of  mercury    20  „ 

„    acetate  of  lead  (neutral)    HO  ,. 

„    starch  (cither  arrowroot  or  potato)  40  to  tit)  „ 

Agitate  the  whole,  and  boil  for  15  minutes :  when  cool  add 
a  sufficiency  of  distilled  water  to  make  its  volume  one 
pcrial  pint,  and  filter.   If  the  paper  is  of  a 
texture,  immerse,  in  the  above  solution  ;  if  a 
variety,  float  on  the  surface  for  2  or  3  minutes. 

The  papers  I  myself  prefer  are  those  of  English  make,  and 
also  the  Papier  Rive  and  Papier  Saxe ;  most  of  tho  other 
kinds  contain  too  large  a  quantity  of  sulphates,  as  may  be 
known  by  analysing  the  ash. 

The  sensitising  solution  I  employ  U  tho  ordinary  one  of 
60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  to  which  has  been 
added  about  2  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  a  little  alcohol. 

Expose  in  the  pressure-frame  as  usual,  but  only  slightly 
over-print ;  this  i«rt  of  the  process  will  occupy  less  time 
than  by  the  onlinary  methods,  owing  to  the  greater  sen- 
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sitivenessof  the  paper.  When  the  print  is  removed  from 
the  frame,  it  should  be  immersed  in  water  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  whenever  practicable  and  convenient,  the  water 
should  be  used  hot— sav  30°  below  the  boiling  point.  It  must 
next  be  in  contact  with  brine,  or  with  a  solution  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  sal-ammoniac,  for  a  few  minutes;  when, 
after  rinsing,  it  may  be  plunged  into  the  toning  bath,  for 
which  the  formula  is  given  below  :— 

Biborate  of  nods  (borax)    120  grain*. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  soda  P.L.  strength   '20  to  40  minima. 

Tcrchloride  of  icold    7  grain*. 

Water  20  oz.  =  l  pint. 

Mix  and  filter.  Tho  "  toning"  will  proceed  rapidly,  and 
the  operator  las  a  choice  of  several  tints.  The  final  processes 
are,  rinsing,  fixing  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
(rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
caustic  soda),  4  or  5  ounces  to  the  pint,  and  washing  for  6 
or  8  hours  in  a  stream  of  running  water. 

Tho  above  "  toning  bath  "  is  equally  good  for  all  kinds  of 
paper — salted  or  albumcnised — and  prepared  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods ;  but  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone,  my 
taking  solution  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  the  "  brat  out." 
Albumenised  paper,  too,  gives  finer  results  by  being  floated 
on  tho  same,  ana  dried  previous  to  sensitising. 

7,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Westbonrne  G'rocc,  W. 


DR.  MUSPRATT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY .• 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

In  our  last-article  on  this  able  work  now  issuing  from  the 
press,  we  ended  with  the  notice  of  the  glass  processes ;  in  this 
new  number,  49,  we  have  the  |»per  uegativo  processes — 
printing,  in  its  several  branches — engraving  by  light — 
and  the  stereoscopic  portion  of  the  art. 

The  Paper  Processes  commence  by  giving  the  two 
ways  of  iodising  paper  for  the  Calotype  Process,  vis.,  b 
the  single  and  double  washes.  After  it  is  well  washed,  Dr.  * ' 
states  that  it  will  keep  for  some  weeks,  adding,  that  some  people 
affirm  that  it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  As  to  this 
question,  we  are,  ourselves,  in  no  doubt,  as  we  have  invari- 
ably found  the  old  iodised  paper — even  when  years  old — 
better  than  the  new.  TJien  comes  a  comparison  betwixt  the 
two  methods  of  iodising  by  the  single  and  double  washes. 
He  states  that  the  single  is  the  most  economical,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  least  certain ;  and  this  must  certainly 
be  correct,  if  the  timo  of  immersion  in  the  iodide  of 
potassium  solution  after  the  wash  with  the  silver  is  critical, 
owing  to  the  danger  either  of  leaving  free  silver  or  dissolving 
the  iodide  of  silver ;  but  if  there  be  any  danger  of  tlte  solu- 
tion of  the  iodide  of  silver,  what  is  more  simple  than  to 
saturate  the  iodide  bath  by  allowing  a  drop  or  two  of  silver 
to  fall  into  it?  We  mention  this  on  account  of  some 
late  experiments  with  very  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  the 
washing  of  these  when  iodised  by  the  single  wash  was  very 
troublesome,  as  each  sheet  had  to  be  immersed  in  a  large 
of  water  alone,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  one  upon 
er  when  washed  together ;  and  when  'iodised  by  the 
single  wash,  the  washing  by  having  three  or  four  vessels  of 
water,  and  passing  them  on,  when  iodised,  from  one  to 
another  until  they  all  meet  in  the  last,  and  then  a  final 
soaking  of  an  hour  to  complete  them,  saves  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  and  time,  and,  wo  believe,  answers  equally 
well.  In  small  sheets,  up  to  10  x  8,  tltere  is  no  need  of 
this  arrangement,  as  a  quantity  may  be  washed  at  the  same 
time.  The  excitement  of  the  paper  is  next  discussed,  and 
here  an  old  calotypist  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  very 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  used  in  the  silver  solution, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  that  recommended  by  most  opera- 
tors. This,  in  another  place,  he  explains  by  telling  us,  that 
the  want  of  half-tone,  too  great  an  intensity  of  the  blacks,  and 
want  of  detail  in  the  shadows — which  are  a  frequent  defect 
of  paper  negatives — may  be  thus  remedied.   These  faults,  or 
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I  most  of  them,  we  believe,  are  less  frequently  met  with  iu 
paper  than  in  glass,  and,  in  calotypc,  seldom  trouble  us,  as 
the  common  drawback  to  this  process  is,  getting  a  paper 
which  will  give  us  blacks  dense  enough.  As  to  using  so 
small  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  our  experience  is  also 
contradictory — we  have  often  found  that  even  the  usual 
formulas  contain  too  small  a  quantity,  and,  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  this  acid,  we  nave  obtained  beautiful  clean 
pictures  with  no  want  of  half-tone,  when,  otherwise,  dirty 
spotted  daubs  were  all  we  could  get :  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  when  we  used  much  more  acid,  wo 
always  made  the  gailo-nitrate  half  as  strung  again,  using  15 
drops  where  we  used  10. 

The  Waxed  Paper  and  other  Dkt  Processes  he 
terms  •  Calotype  process  No.  2,"  under  which  he  includes 
all  papers  iodised  by  immersion  in  the  iodides  and  so  kopt 
for  use,  until  rendered  sensitive  by  applying  the  silver.  In 
the  iodising  he  recommends  no  salt  but  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  this  agreeing  with  our  own  instructions  published  in 
1853,  and  afterwards  states  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other 
substances  employed — rice-water,  gelatine,  honey,  bromides, 
cyanides,  fluorides,  &c.  &c. — are  absolutely  inert ;  this  agrees 
with  what  Mr.  Townshend  king  ago  declared  as  his  experi- 
ence, or  is  even  more  simple,  as  he  used  bromide  also. 

His  summing  up  of  these  processes  has  also  a  fact  or  two 
to  bo  noticed.  He  condemns  the  use  of  salts  of  cadmium 
instead  of  potassium,  as  introduced  into  tho  nitrate  bath  it 
has  an  acid  reaction,  which  renders  tho  paper  less  sensitive, 
prevents  the  details  from  coming  out,  and  makes  the  blacks 
less  dense.  Then  he  states  that  calotype  negatives  are  not 
eveuly  waxed  by  the  common  mode  of  proceeding,  as  they 
cannot  thoroughly  imbibe  the  wax  without  the  size  is  alto- 
gether removed,  which  may  be  done  by  immersing  the 
finished  negative  in  equal  parts  hydrochloric  (muriatic) 
acid  and  water,  and  then  it  will  present  a  beautifully  even 
appearance.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  so  diluted,  does  not 
injure  the  picture  in  the  least. 

Lastly,  he  says,  the  paper  processes  are  very  insensitive 
when  compared  with  wet  collodion.  This  may  proceed  from 
the  great  quantity  of  acid  used — certainly  they  are  not  as 
sensitive  as  collodion,  but  very  few  operators  deem  the  calo- 
type so  quick  as  it  really  is.  If  iodised  paper  is  excited  by 
applying  aceto-nitrate  solution  undiluted,  exposed  while 
wet  (as  collodion),  and  developed  immediately  by  applying 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the  picture  comes  out 
beautifully  clean,  and  the  time  of  exposure  is  wonderfully 
short.  About  thirteen  years  ago,  with  the  lens  of  a  small 
magic  lantern,  twenty  seconds  gave  us  a  very  good  negative, 
than  which  we  liave  seen  few  better  even  in  these  improved 
dayB ;  had  the  lens  been  one  of  the  modern  ones,  doubtless 
ten  seconds  would  have  sufficed. 

The  Printing  Processes  come  next,  where  the  several 
methods  of  producing  the  picture  are  mentioned,  including 
transparencies ;  then  the  Carbon  printing  is  gone  through 
at  length,  noticing  Blair's  improvements  and  ingenuity  in 
placing  the  negative  at  the  back  of  the  prepared  paper, 
and  so  gaining  better  results ;  but  it  is  needless  to  go  through 
this  part,  as  the  "  News"  has  had  enough  of  it  of  late  to 
give  everybody  a  full  explanation  of  what  is  not  changed 
here.  The  same  also  may  be  said  of  the  Uranium  and  Ink 
processes,  which  last,  we  think  with  others,  will  one  day  be 
the  process. 

The  Sun-Printing  on  Plain  Paper  is  thus  described : — 
float  yonr  paper,  the  best  Saxe,  on  4  grains  of  gelatine  and 
4  grains  of  salt  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water,  let  it  remain 
two  minutes,  dry,  aud  excite  with  a  50  grain  solution  of 
amnionio-nitrate,  wash,  after  tho  picture  is  printed  rather 
deeply,  and  tone  by  immersion  in  bath  made  thus — 


1  j£T»itl. 

5  minim*. 


Distilled  i 

Hyposulphite  of  uoJd  and  snda  (nel  d'or) 
Hydrochloric  acid,  pure   

wash  again,  and  immerse  in  solution  of  hyposulpliito  of 
so  la,  1  part  to  20  parts  water,  well  wash  as  usual. 

We  liave  little  fault  to  find  with  this,  but  still  we  do  not 
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like  the  mixture  of  any  acid  in  the  toning,  and  the  fixing 
solution  in  not  strong  enough.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
without  the  hyposulphite  solution  is  much  stronger,  a  salt  is 
formed  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  the  otherwise  very  solu- 
ble hyposulphite  of  silver. 

In  his  Printing  on  Album  rnisko  Paper  he  recom- 
mends 6  grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce  of  albumen  and 
water  in  equal  parts,  and  excites  by  floating  upon  a  40 
grniu  solution  of  silver.  He  then  tones  and  fixes  in  the 
same  bath,  made  by  mixing  t  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
to  6  parts  of  water,  to  every  ounce  of  which  half  a  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  added ;  here  it  is  left  until  the  change  of 
colour  is  completed.  According  to  many  this  process  is 
not  to  be  found  fault  with;  but  we  always  feel  distrust 
of  those  processes  which  tone  and  fix  in  the  same  bath. 

Frintino  by  Development.*  The  paper  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  6  grains  salt  and  1  part  (we  suppose  grain) 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce  of  rain  water ;  excite  by 
brushing  over  it — 

Distilled  water    1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  allvor    30  graine. 

Lemon  juicn   <J  drop*. 

This  reminds  ns  strongly  of  the  ciirate  of  *oda  process. 
Expose  until  a  faint  image  shows  itself,  develop  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  fix  as  in  the  ammonic-nitrate 
process,  as  it  needs  no  toning,  'litis,  we  think,  hardly  gives 
exiwsure  enough  to  develop  well,  as  the  picture  must  show 
all  the  detail,  though  faintly ;  because  little,  if  any,  invisiblo 
portions  come  out  in  the  after  treatment,  and  the  picture  is 
not  so  hard  when  exposed  rather  longer. 

Then,  to  sum  up,  Dr.  M.  declares  ammonio-nitrate  and 
developed  prints  to  be  permanent,  and  albumenised  pictures 
to  fade  frequently.  Experiments,  however,  flatly  contradict 
this  statement ;  and  when  the  latter  are  well  washed,  if  an 
advantage  has  been  observed  on  the  side  of  any  process,  it  is 
this.  One  of  our  greatest  photographic  chemists  not  long 
ago  declared  that  the  developed  print*  had  not  f/eeu  observed 
to  have  any  advantage  over  those  printed  by  direct  snnlight. 
Next  we  have  an  account  of  Mottle's  u  Photogen,"  with  the 
composition  which  be  uses.  This  also  has  been  discussed  so 
much,  that  it  is  useless  to  enter  again  into  the  question  as  to 
the  results. 

Photo-Lithography  follows,  and  Dr.  M.  gives  us  an 
account  of  Moots.  Cutting  and  Hntdford's,  of  Boston,  U.S., 
method,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  generally-known 
one;  to  the  bichromate  solution  is  added  sugar  and  gum 
arabic ;  after  exposure  it  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  soap, 
and  so,  the  patentees  state,  that  an  insoluble  soap  is  produced. 
Dr.  M.,  however,  thinks  this  a  very  dubious  explanation. 
It  is  the  use  of  sugar  and  soap  to  which  the  patent  refers; 
but  this  method  diners  little,  if  at  all,  from  what  has  long 
been  known  and  used,  and  the  patent  trcmn  useless,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

PHOTOOLYPnic  Esgravino,  patented  by  Talbot  in 
1858,  is  another  method  of  getting  a  printing  plate  by 
photography.  This  has  been  so  lately  described  at  length 
in  our  pages,  that  it  woukl  but  bo  repetition  to  go  through 
it  here. 

Photo-Galvanoqhaphy  is  next  described  at  length, 
from  the  printing  (as  wc  may  term  it)  on  the  gelatined  plate 
of  glass,  swelling  the  hidden  parts  of  the  coating  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  taking  the  gutui  pcroha  mould,  and  from  it 
the  electrotype,  and  from  thai  the  plate  to  be  used  in  the 
printing  by  the  copper-plate  printer.  Altogether  tltis 
process  is  stated  to  occupy  three  or  four  weeks.  Thus  ends 
this  branch  of  photography,  which  is,  doubtless,  one  day  to 
be  the  most  important  part  of  this  already  universal  and 
interesting  art.  Of  these  methods  our  own  opinion  is,  that 
photo-gal  venography  will  soon  disappear,  and  plioto-litlto- 
graphy  and  photoglyphs  engraving  be  the  most  used.  If 
ask  why,  we  reply,  that  the  tedious  electro- 
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typing,  the  comparatively  long  tune,  and,  above  all,  the 
reproduction  of  the  plate  from  the  gutta  percha  mouki, 
are  all  objections  to  this  process;  and  when  we  observe 
the  straight-forward  way  in  which  Talbot's  method  comes  to 
its  result,  who  can  doubt  the  end  being  what  we  say? 
Again,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  galvanographic  plates  hare 
been  laid  before  the  public  without  considerable  touching 
up  by  the  engraver,  and  so  we  have  scarcely  had  a  chance  of 
judging  as  to  its  real  results.  But  on  this 
less,  there  are  very  different  opinions. 

The  Stereoscope  is  here  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
yet  Dr.  M.  declares  he  only  gives  the  leading  facts.  The  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  is  hero  described  at  length,  with 
an  explanation  of  its  principle  illustrated  by  a  cut  showing  the 
angles  of  vision,  &c.  The  different  forms  of  stereoscope  are 
then  described  with  illustrations, commencing  with  the  reflect- 
ing form,  and  at  the  end  of  this  description,  Dr.  M.  declares 
the  reflecting  stereoscope  to  be  not  open  to  any  single  objec- 
tion, practical  or  theoretical.  So  wo  ourselves  think ;  and  were 
it  not  that  it  is  a  little  troublesome  to  affix  the  pictures  so  as 
to  perfectly  coincide,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
exclusively  used. 

The  Lenticular  Stereoscope  he  then  describes  by  a 
wood-cut,  showing  the  best  form — recommending  achroma- 
tised  meniscus  lenses  (we  quote  his  own  words),  five  inches 
focus  with  the  hollow  sides  outward — in  fact,  the  very  tenses 
used  to  take  the  pictures— and  sets  them  in  a  blackened  box, 
through  which  the  eye  lookB  on  to  the  picture  placed  on  a 
sliding  back. 

Then  we  come  to  Stereoscopic  Pictures  where  the 
angle  is  disputed,  or  rather  is  duclared  to  be  "evidently 
right  when  the  lenses  are  inches  apart  only."  Next 
we  have  Brewster's  opinion  as  to  the  general  lenses  being 
much  too  large,  and  recommending  the  division  of  one 
large  lens  to  make  two  of  exactly  equal  focus.  Wheat- 
stone's  rules  for  the  distance  betwixt  the  lenses  are  then 
given  and  compared  with  Brewster's— the  former  make  the 
distance  very  great,  even  4,  6,  or  more,  feet  for  objects  more 
than  160  feet  from  the  operator.  Next  we  have  notices  of 
the  mounting,  and  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  taking  of  views 
— their  defects  and  remedies — recommending  the  form  of 
stereoscope  which  is  best— ending  in.rather  a  severe  criticism 
on  those  who  advocate  a  greater  distance  betwixt  the  ltnws 
than  inches.  If  it  1*  thought  desirable  to  represent  things 
as  one  should  see  them  if  the  eyes  were  farther  apart  than  they 
are,  then  Me  distance  may  !>e  exceeded! 

Thus  ends  Dr.  M.'s  article  on  this  growing  art.  What  are 
tho  deductions  from  it  ?  Even  in  its  present  stage  mast  not 
the  non-photographic  reader  be  astonished  at  the  already 
numerous  applications  of  what  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
confined  to  the  uncertain  production  of  paper  negatives 
and  dagtterrotypes?  As  a  Photographer's  Manual  we 
have  reviewed  this  article,  and,  as  the  reader  must  perceive, 
have  found  sotno  things  iu  which  our  opinion  (as  manipula- 
tors) runs  counter  to  Dr.  M.'s ;  yet  the  writer  of  the  article 
will  surely  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  reviewed  as  though  he 
liad  written  it  for  a  practical  purpose,  rather  than  think  it 
harsh  to  be  reviewed  as  practical  when  it  was  written  for 
the  public !  He  lias  done  his  task  well,  and  will  secure  manv 
readers.  The  interest  in  Pltotographic  Chemistry  is  much 
greater  than  most  men  think — he  who  begins  mechanically 
very  often  ends  chemically ;  and  the  field  for  investigation 
is  most  alluring  and  illimitable  for  the  working  chemist  as 
well  as  the  natural  philosopher. 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION.* 

BY  H.  L'ARBfe  DBSl'KATS. 

Must  we  therefore  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
attempt,  nothing  more  to  be  accomplished?  On  looking  at 
the  magnificent  results  which  are  offered  to  the  admiration 
of  the  public,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  it ;  but,  one  chef 
d'ancre  on  collodion  is  often  followed  by  so 
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negatives,  even  In  the  cane  of  professional  photographers, 
that  we  think  beginners  will  be  grateful  to  us  if  we  remove 
a  few  of  the  obstacles  in  their  war. 

We  have  already  observed,  on  referring  to  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  gun-cotton,  that  tbta  substance  when 
property  made  and  preserved  remained  unaltered  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  this  we  repeat.  We  are  more  than 
ever  of  that  opinion.  Tn  fact,  ever  since  we  have  made 
•.inj-cotton,  in  other  words  ever  since  it  was  discovered, 
wo  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  change  in  it  from 
keeping,  even  when  we  have  kept  it  for  throe  or  four 
yean;  which  we  ascribe,  not  only  to  its  being  perfectly 
waslted,  but  to  its  being  kept  in  a  place  where  air  had 
free  access  to  it,  and  amply  folded  in  several  sheets  of 
blotting-paper. 

It  appears  to  be  a  practice  among  English  photographers 
to  prepare  their  gun-cotton  by  means  of  acids  kept  at  a 
high  temperature.    We  givo  no  opinion  on  this  point, 
l«ecause  we  are  convinced  that  a  gun-cotton  perfectly  well 
Jidapted  for  all  photographic  purposes  may  always  and  easily  be 
obtained  by  means  of  the  reaction  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  on 
pure  nitrate  of  potassa.    To  complete  our  observations  on  the 
care  necessary  to  be  observed  m  the  preparation  of  gnn- 
cotton,  we  will  observe  that  it  i$  necessary  to  give  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  salt  a  merely  syrup-bke  consistence;  it 
is  not  therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  excess  of 
uitrato  of  potassa.    Besides  this,  the  immersion  of  the 
cotton  should  be  made  just  previous  to  the  advanced  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  potass*  which  very  speedily  thickens 
the  mixture.     Bnt  there  is  another  and  more  powerful 
reason  for  immersing  the  cotton  without  the  least  delay,  and 
this  is.  that  its  transformation  into  pyroxiliue  arises  solely 
from  the  liberation  of  nascent  nitric  acid.    Now,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  acid,  which  manifests  itself  with  considerable 
violence  at  the  first  contact  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potasaa,  very  speedily  slackens. 
It  is  especially  efficacious  during  the  first  ten  minutes,  and 
this  lapse  of  time  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  transformation  of 
the  cotton  into  pyroxiline.    There  is  no  necessity  to  regard 
the  surrounding  temperature.    In  winter,  as  in  summer,  the 
chemical  combination  of  tho  two  bodies  constantly  develops 
a  normal  heat  with  which  one  should  be  satisfied.    It  is 
always  advantageous  to  operate  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cotton  at  a  time,  say  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce,  and 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  syrupy  mixture  bjr  means  of  a  strong  glass  rod. 

I'reparatttm  of  Collodion. — So  many  formate  have  been 
published  that  we  will  not  expose  onreelves  to  the  reproach 
of  adding  another  to  the  list  which  is  already  of  such  for- 
midable proportions.  All  these  formula1  may  lie  reduced  to 
the  association  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  with  the  normal 
collodion  in  fixed  proportions,    lint  is  it  really  necessary  to 


stance  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  exceed  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of 
the  weight  of  the  other.  It  may  often  happen  that  this 
quantity  may  be  exceeded  with  advantage ;  but  in  that  case 
the  rectification  of  the  spirit  must  be  carried  higher.  After 
standing  for  about  twelve  hours,  the  solution  is  decanted, 
which,  seeing  the  excess  of  gun-cotton,  we  will  suppose 
to  be  incomplete.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
the  consistence  of  the  collodion  obtained.  It  will  evidently 
bo  too  thick  ;  and,  to  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
a  little  of  it  on  a  clean  plate  and  drain  the  excess  back  into 
the  bottle  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  film  has  set  suf- 
ficiently, rub  the  film  with  the  finger  and  tho  thickness  will 
at  once  be  seen.  In  the  case  we  are  supposing  it  will  be 
found  too  thick,  and  must  bo  attenuated  by  the  addition  of 
ether  in  preference  to  alcohol.  We  may  mention,  in  pasinp, 
that  collodion  which  is  too  thick,  and  which  has  been  iodised, 
ought  never  to  be  attenuated  except  with  ether :  there  would 
be  danger  in  using  alcohol.  The  fact  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  a  coSodion  rather  thick  at  first  acquires  greater 
fluidity  after  keeping  for  a  few  days.  Besides,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  or  lees  extent  of  the  glass  and  the  sur- 
rounding temperature,  tho  collodion  film  assumes,  a  relatively 
variable  thickness.  It  is,  therefore,  impossibk;  to  lay  clown 
precise  instructions  ou  this  point ;  experience  alone  is  the  best 
guide.  In  general,  a  thin  film  is  advantageous,  especially 
for  dry  collodion  ;  it  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  glass,  and 
resists  the  different  washings  better.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, however,  that,  when  dry,  it  should  be  perfectly 
transparent.  With  bad  other  or  a  too  weak  alcohol  it  will 
be  milky ;  aud  when  this  is  the  case  the  preparation  may  as 
well  be  thrown  away  at  once. 

(7V  be  continued.) 


think  not,  for 
reparation  of 
;han  a  sound 
menta  of  this  apprc- 


proceed  always  by  such  exact  weights  ?  WT< 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  a 
this  kind,  nothing  more  exact  is  required 
appreciation  of  its  effects.  Now  the  ele 
nation  can  hardly  be  given  in  figures,  they  exist  rather  in  a 
peculiar  tact  and  otwervation.  Still,  to  avoid  straying  too 
lar  from  tho  truth,  especially  in  the  beginning,  we  admit  that 
figures  are  of  a  certain  utibty,  but  it  will  soon  bo  found  by 
experience  that,  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  they 
have  no  positive  meaning.  Therefore  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing we  advise  is  as  follows  : — 

Introduce  about  four  parts  of  gun-cotton  into  a  bottlo 
containing  100  parts  of  good,  but  not  rectified,  sulphuric 
ether  of  commerce.  After  immersion  for  about  an  hour, 
tlie  cotton-powder  stirred  from  time  to  time  becomes  dilute, 
separates  and  falls  to  tho  bottom  of  the  bottle,  without 
being  in  reality  dissolved.  When  this  takes  place  a  few 
parts  of  properly  rectified,  but  not  absolute,  alcohol  must 
bo  added  to  the  mixture.  The  dissolution  of  the  gun- 
cotton  then  becomes  very  visible;  and  it  is  still  further 
stimulated  by  the  addition  of  fresh  alcohol,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  quantity  of  this  latter  sub- 


j£essons  orr  Colouring  Jlriotograpbs. 

coi.oimn*G  in  oil — (continued). 
Second  Pointing. — As  wo  have  before  explained,  much  of 
the  effect  of  oil  painting  is  obtained  by  applying  one  coating 
of  colour  over  another.  As  this  cannot  be  dono  until  the 
first  colour  is  dry — and  some  honrs,  at  least,  arc  required  for 
this  purpose— it  is  customary  to  divide  the  work  into  three 
paintuigB.  In  some  cases,  the  colouring  might  possibly  be 
completed  in  two  paintings,  and  in  others,  especially  where 
very  high  finish  is  required,  several  more  paintings  will  be 
desirable ;  but,  in  most  ca«es,  three  will  bo  found  sufficient. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  first  colouring  be 
completely  set  before  the  second  is  commenced,  otherwise 
the  colour  will  work  up,  ami  anything  like  purity  or  bril- 
liancy will  then  be  hopeless.  The  time  required  will  vary 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  painting-room,  the 
nature  of  tho  vehicle  used,  &c. ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the 
colouring  may  be  resumed  each  consecutive  day.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  some  system  mnst  be  used  to  get  tho  whole  of 
each  separate  painting  dono  without  mnearing  some  part  of 
it.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  at  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  picture,  colouring  downward  and  to  the 


right ;  by 


means  the  work  will  be 


above  tho 


hand  all  the  way. 

Having  ascertained  that  tho  first  painting  is  thoroughly 
dry,  take  a  soft,  flat  camel's-hair  tool,  charged  with  poppy 
oil,  and  pass  it  over  the  whole  surface ;  after  which,  wq<e 
away  all  superfluous  oil  with  a  piece  of  soft  kid  leather  or 
silk.  The  effect  of  this  "  oiling  out,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
performed  between  each  colouring,  is  not  only  to  give  soft- 
ness to  the  work  already  done,  but  disposes  the  after  painting 
to  unite  with  that  already  applied. 

Now,  lay  tbo  palette  with  the  following  tints : — White  and 
Naples  yellow ;  white,  Naples  yellow,  and  rose  madder ; 
white,  light  red,  and  terra  verte ;  white,  Indian  red,  ultra- 
marine, and  raw  umber ;  white,  purple  madder,  and  ultra- 
marine ;  vermilion,  raw  umber,  and  rose  madder. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  duplicate  copy  of  tin*  photograph 
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at  all  times  under  the  eye,  a  strongly  defined  print  being 
best.  Carefully  consulting  this,  proceed  to  glaze  the  shadows 
with  a  tint  appropriate  to  the  complexion.  In  doing  this, 
remember  that  the  shadows  of  flesh  in  dark  or  sallow  persons 
incline  to  green,  or  a  greenish  grey ;  in  fair  persons,  they 
partake  more  of  bine ;  and,  in  very  florid  complexions,  they 
incline  more  to  purple.  Strengthen  the  lights,  and  blend 
them  with  the  shadows,  by  means  of  delicate  greys.  Glaze 
the  reflexes  with  a  warm,  transparent  tint.  If  these  are 
wanting  in  the  photograph,  they  may  be  pnt  in  with  a  little 
white  and  Naples  yellow,  and  subsequently  receive  warmth 
and  transparency  by  appropriate  glazing.  Soften  all  hard 
lines  about  the  face,  especially  the  eyebrows  and  junction 
of  the  hair  and  forehead. 

Proceed  to  the  background,  which  may  now  be  advanced 
to  about  the  desired  colour.  This,  as  we  have  before  said, 
will  much  depend  for  its  tint  on  the  complexion  of  the  sitter, 
and  the  colour  of  the  draperies ;  the  hints  we  have  given,  in 
our  remarks  on  the  relations  of  colours,  being  borne  in  mind. 
Take  care  that  the  background  is  relieved  by  light  and 
sliadow,  and  that  the  figure  does  not  cut  it  too  hardly, 
especially  about  the  head,  or  it  will  appear  inlaid.  For  plain 
backgrounds,  the  following  tints,  properly  mixed,  will  give  a 
variety  of  good  effects : — 

Black,  white,  and  Indian  red. 

Black  and  Indian  red. 

Black  and  burnt  sienna. 

Black,  white,  and  lake. 

White,  raw  umber,  Indian  red,  and  black. 

Brown  ochre,  white,  and  burnt  umber. 

Prussian  blue,  black,  and  white. 

Raw  umber,  terra  verte,  and  burnt  sienna. 

Brown  umber,  yellow  ochre,  and  lake. 
Landscape  backgrounds  will  require  a  greater  variety  of 
tints,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  introduced. 
For  a  sky,  the  following  colours  will  be  found  useful :  — 
French  blue,  or  ultramarine,  white,  vermilion,  Indian  red, 
madder  lake,  yellow  ochre,  Naples  yellow,  and  raw  umber. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  background  of  the  photo- 
graph, on  which  to  paint  a  sky,  should  be  of  a  very  light 
tint,  as  nearly  white  as  ]KKsible,  otherwise  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  paint  a  clear,  transparent  aerial  sky.  We  would 
caution  the  beginner,  however,  against  the  background 
obtained  by  cutting  out  and  masking  the  figure,  as  the  hard 
outline  thus  produced  would  materially  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  even  the  experienced  painter.  The  intense  blue 
will  be,  at  the  zenith,  gradually  growing  paler,  until  it 
mingles  with  the  rosy  and  yellow  tints  of  the  horizon. 
Avoid  too  blue  a  sky,  and  be  careful,  in  graduating  the  tints 
of  blue  towards  the  horizon,  not  to  produce  a  green  one  by 
mingling  blue  with  yellow.  Clouds  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  sky.  The  following  tints,  variously  com- 
bined, will  often  serve :— French  blue,  white,  Naples  yellow, 
Indian  red,  madder  lake,  black,  and  brown  madder. 
(To  be 


Djjotograpjric  Cjitmistrg. 

In  our  last  number  wc  concluded  the  scries  of  elementary 
articles  on  photographic  chemistry,  and  wo  have  no  doubt 
that  those  for  whom  they  were  written  will  have  benefited 
by  the  information  contained  in  them,  so  as  to  have  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  effects  are  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  certain  chemicals  on  each  other.  Not 
only  is  this  knowledge  valuable  in  itself,  as  enabling  the 
young  photographer  to  judge  of  the  best  metliod  of  remedy- 
ing faults  in  the  chemical  substances  he  employs,  but  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  with  which  he  watches  the  results  of 
his  operations.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  photo- 
graphy is  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art,  and  he  who 
practises  it  under  such  circumstances  can  never  feel  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  what  lie  is  doing,  but  only  a  feeling  similar 


to  that  of  the  gambler  who  hazards  a  stake  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  bring  bun  a  prize,  but  has  no  control  over  the  result, 
and  is  as  likely  to  find  it  a  blank,  or  something  very  little 
better. 

In  this  series  of  articles  we  have  purposely  confined  our- 
selves to  a  brief  notice  of  the  various  substances  treated  of, 
as  we  wished  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  chemistry  of  pho- 
tography, but  wo  propose,  in  future  numbers,  to  go  more  into 
detail,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  chemical  substances, 
but  to  treat  of  photographic  manipulations  and  apparatus  at 
greater  length. 

gictionttrg  of  |)|ro%ra)?{ra. 

Caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  is  the  juice  of  many  trees 
of  tropical  growth,  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
pure  it  is  nearly  white — the  dark  colour  of  the  commercial 
gum  being  due  to  the  smoke  in  which  it  is  dried.  Its 
physical  characters  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  although  boiling  water  softens  it 
and  causes  it  to  swell  up  considerably ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Pure  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform  dissolve  it  with 
facility,  and,  on  evaporation,  leave  it  unchanged.  Oil  of 
turpentine  also  dissolves  it,  but  leaves  it,  on  evaporation,  as 
a  viscid,  sticky  mow,  which  dries  imperfectly.  Caoutchouc 
is  unaffected  by  most  chemical  reagents,  such  as  chlorine, 
sulphurous  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  &c,  and  hence 
it  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  laboratory.  Dilute  acids 
neither  dissolve  nor  attack  it.  Caoutchouc  is  becoming  of 
more  and  more  use  every  day.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
adhesive  nature  of  its  surface  to  remove  pencil  and  other 
marks  from  paper.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  flexible  tubes  for  gas  and  other  purposes,  and  in  the 
form  of  thin  sheets  to  tie  over  the  Btoppers  of  bottles  con- 
taining absolute  alcohol,  or  other  substances,  from  which  it 
is  important  that  air  be  excluded ;  and,  in  the  sani0  form  of 
thin  sheets,  it  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  illumi- 
nating medium  for  the  dark  room,  permitting  luminous  rays 
to  pass,  but  obstructing  all  actinic  radiations.  The  solution 
of  caoutchouc,  in  benzol  or  other  solvent,  is  largely  employed 
as  a  waterproofing  agent ;  and  its  benzol  solution  also  forms 
one  of  the  best  adhesive  agents  for  cementing  positive  prints 
to  the  mounting  board :  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  treacle,  and  may  be  tlunly  smeared,  with  the 
finger  or  stiff  brush,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture 
and  mounting  cardboard.  When  nearly  dry,  apply  the  two 
prepared  surfaces  together,  and  they  will  readily  adhere, 
without  giving  rise  to  cockling.  No  particular  precautions 
need  lie  taken  against  soiling  the  face  of  the  print  or  exposed 
part  of  the  mounting  board,  as,  when  dry,  friction  with  a 
clean  piece  of  india-rubber  will  at  once  remove  all  dried 
portions  of  cement.  Caoutchouc  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  black  varnish  used  for  backing  positives,  as 
its  employment  obviates  the  tendency  to  crack.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  receipt : — 

Caoutchouc   „      ...     1.5  grain*. 

Anphahum    •>  outlet*. 

Ben/ol      ...      ...   ...      tt  ounc**. 

Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat  if  iieeossarv. 

Carbon.  An  elementary  body,  solid,  inodorous,  insoluble , 
and  infusible.  It  occurs  in  two  very  dissimilar  crystallised 
states,  the  diamond  and  graphite ;  and  in  the  amorphous  or 
uncrystallised  state,  as  lampblack,  plumbago  (erroneously 
called  black  lead),  charcoal,  anthracite,  animal  black,  &c. 
The  diamond  is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  bodies  known  ; 
its  curious  chemical  nature  liaving  conferred  upon  it  a  high 
scientific  interest,  independent  of  its  value  as  a  gem.  The 
diamond  is  applied  to  a  very  useful  and  necessary  purjioae  by 
photographers,  viz.,  cutting  glass.  A  broken  fragmtnt  of 
this  mineral  merely  scratches  the  glass  as  a  flint  would,  but 
a  crystallised  cd<je  of  diamond  drawn  along  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  causes  a  deep  split  to  take  place  in  the  glass,  which 
can  then  be  fractured  along  the  cut  b'no  with  the  gr 
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accuracy.  No  photographer  should  bo  without  a  glazier's 
diamond.  The  comfort  and  convenience  of  having  always 
at  hand  a  ready  means  of  cutting  glass  into  a  desired  shape, 
far  outweighs  the  slight  expense  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
necessary  facility  of  manipulation  is  soon  learned.  In  its 
amorphous  state  carbon  is  employed,  as  animal  charcoal,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  dark  colour  which  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath  assumes  after  being  used  for  sensitising  albu- 
meniscd  paper  or  glass ;  it  is  not  a  good  material  for  thjs 
purpose,  as  it  contains  many  impurities,  which  tend  to 
impoverish  or  contaminate  tho  Imtb.  Kaolin,  or  freshly 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  is  far  preferable,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out.  Carbon  printing,  which  has  recently 
attracted  some  little  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Due  <k  Luyne*  for  a 
successful  process,  must,  as  far  as  regards  those  plans  which 
have  yet  been  made  public,  be  regarded  as  a  hitherto  unsolved 
problem.    Carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  two  com- 

Eunds,  viz.,  carbonic  oxide — a  compound  of  equal  equiva- 
its  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  CO;  and  carbonic  acid — a 
compound  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
CO..  The  latter  is  the  only  oxide  of  present  importance ; 
and,  as  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  bases  are  of 
frequent  employment,  we  will  consider  them  more  in  detail 


EXPOSING  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Q.  What  description  of  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  positive  from  negative  photographs  ?  . 

A.  Two  pieces  of  glass  held  together  by  wooden  clips. 
The  lower  glass  should  be  covered  with  black  velvet,  or 
cloth.  Frames  for  this  purpose  can  be  obtained  at  any 
photographic  warehouse ;  but  the  two  pieces  of  glass  answer 
perfectly  well. 

Q.  How  is  the  operation  of  printing  conducted  ? 

A.  The  glasses  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  the  negative 
photograph  must  then  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  prepared  paper,  and  both  be  closely  pressed  together. 
Tho  glasses  which  contain  the  paper  must  then  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  light,  and  the  perfect  picture  is  gradually  pro- 
duced. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  necessary  for  printing  photo- 
graphs? 

A.  This  depends  on  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the 
power  of  tho  actinic  ray ;  and  the  timo  may  vary  from  ten 
minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  more. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  are  those  photographs  best  which 
are  printed  rapidly  ? 

A.  No,  the  best  negatives  print  slowly ;  and  the  best 
pictures  are  those  which  are  very  gradually  developed. 

Q.  What  is  the  colour  of  the  photographic  print  ? 

A.  The  colour  varies,  being  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the  length  of  the  exposure 
to  light. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  colours  of  photographs  vary 
from  each  other? 

A.  Some  are  of  a  greyish  blue,  others  of  a  lilac,  others 
again  of  bluish  brown,  of  black,  of  sepia,  bistre,  &c. ; 
albumen  produces  a  rich  chocolate  brown,  and  ammonio- 
nitrate  paper  a  dark  slate  blue. 

Q.  How  can  the  operator  ascertain  when  the  positive 
impression  is  sufficiently  strong? 

.1 .  The  frame  may  be  opened  and  the  proof  examined ; 
but  when  this  is  done,  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in 
replacing  positive  and  negative  exactly  in  their  previous 
position.  The  development  of  the  picture  must  be  regulated 
by  a  regard  to  the  subsequent  processes  of  toning  and  fixing. 
When  the  positive  is  removed  from  the  frame  the  tints  all 
appear  darker  than  they  are  intended  to  remain.  This  is 
reduced  by  the  toning  bath.   The  acid  toning  bath  acts  { 


more  rapidly  than  the  neutral  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  ;  and 
it  is  essential  to  take  this  into  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  intensity  of  the  impression. 


nxiNa. 


Q.  How  is  tho 
secured  ? 


of  the  positive  photograph 


A.  By  fixing. 
(I.  How  is  this  operation  performed? 
A.  On  being  removed  from  the  printing  frame  tho  positive 
proof  ii  plunged  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda : — 

Water  ...      6  part*. 

Hyposulphite  of  mda         ...       ...      ...  1 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  formation  of  air  bubbles  in 
immersing  the  photograph.  On  examination  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  proof  appears  defective,  and,  in  some  parts,  almost 
opaque,  but  this  opacity  rapidly  disappears  in  tho  bath,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  picture  becomes  perfectly  transparent, 
the  salts  of  silver  having  been  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  proof  is  then  fixed ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  preserve  it  in  this  condition  after  the  various 
washings  which  it  has  subsequently  to  undergo,  its  permanent 
solidity  would  be  secured. 

Q.  Is  not  the  solution  of  hyposulphite  calculated  to  secure 
the  permanency  of  the  picture  V 

A .  No ;  unfortunately  in  the  bath  it  takes  a  disagreeable 
tint,  which  has  afterwards  to  be  removed,  and  which 
removal  cannot  be  effected  without  having  recourse  to  other 


Q.  How  does  this  difficulty  arise? 
A.  Through  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  becoming,  after  a 
short  time,  so  far  saturated  with  the  salts  of  silver  as  to 
contain  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  silver,  which  imparts  to 
the  paper  a  greenish  colour,  and  an  opacity  of  texture  very 
difficult  to  remove.    If  the  bath  is  new  and  pure,  the  salts 
of  silver  are  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  proof,  but  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  results  are  most  injurious. 
Q.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided  ? 
A.  By  employing  a  new  hypo,  bath  very  frequently,  ami 
by  not  attempting  to  fix  a  largo  number  of  proofs  in  tho 
same  bath,  but  by  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the  proofs  to 
float  freely  in  the  bath. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  Bilver  is  removed  from  the  proof  in 
the  hypo,  bath  ? 

A.  About  ninety-five  parts  out  of  every  hundred.  Thus, 
five  parts  remain  on  the  proof,  and  ninety-five  are  dissolved 
in  the  hypo.  bath.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every 
operator,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  should  recover  the 
dissolved  silver  from  his  old  hypo.  bath. 


th 
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toning  bath  prepared  for  positive  photo- 


...    1000  parts. 


Q.  How  is 
graphs  V 

A.  The  formula  given  are  numerous.  The  most  simple 
is  that  of  the  neutral  chloride  of  gold  without  the  addition 
of  any  acid  : — 

DUtilled  water 
Chloride  of  gold  .. 

Q.  Is  the  proof  immersed  in  this  solution  previous  to  being 
placed  in  the  hypo,  bath  ? 

A.  Yes ;  on  being  removed  from  the  hypo,  bath  the  proof 
is  thoroughly  washed  in  clear  water,  so  as  to  take  from  it 
every  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  it  is  then  placed  in  tho 
toning  bath,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained. 

Q.  Will  it,  in  courso  of  time,  take  any  tint  that  tho 
operator  may  wish  ? 

A.  It  will  take  any  of  the  photographic  tints,  such  as  wo 
have  already  named,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  toning 
bath. 

Q.  Mention  one  of  these  modifications. 

A.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  in  changing  red-brown 
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proofk  to  a  bluish  black,  by  the  use  of  the  following  solu- 
tion : — 

Water  500  part*. 

Chloride  of  gold    I  „ 

.  To  this  add— 

Water   WiO  purl*. 

Hyposulphite  of  soiia        ...       ...       ...  2W 

About  a  quart  of  the  fixing  liquid  being  thus  obtained,  the 
proof,  on  its  removal  from  the  frame,  is  plunged  into  it, 
without  the  ordinary  hypo.  both.  This  process  answers 
well,  but  is  expensive,  as  the  fixing  liquid  is  very  soon  unfit 
for  use. 

Q.  What  other  formulae  are  recommended  for  the  toning 
bath? 

A.  In  place  of  mixing  tho  chloride  of  gold  with  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  the  crystallised  sel  d'or  is  sometimes  used, 
in  the  proportion  of  lialf  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  is  the  expense. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Corrtsponimift. 

THE  STEREOSCOPIC  EXCHANGE  CLVB. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Photographic  News." 

Sin, — T  am  glad  to  s?e  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  News" 
that  you  propose  to  print  a  list  of  your  subscribers  who  are 
willing  to  exchange  stereograms  with  each  other,  and  shall 
bo  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  my  name  and 
address  in  the  proposed  list. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  on  this  subject,  when  you 
were  good  enough  to  insert  a  note  in  the  "  New*  "'  in 
which  I  offered  to  exchange  a  print  or  two  with  any 
amateur  who  luul  boon  working  FothergiU's  process,  the 
result  of  which  note  was,  tliat  prints  were  sent  me  by  tho 
dozen  from  all  quarters,  at  onco  proving  the  extended  cir- 
culation of  the  "  News  "  and  the  desire  on  tho  port  of 
amateurs,  at  least,  to  adopt  some  means  of  comparing  their 
productions  with  those  of  their  brother  amateurs. 

Many  of  tho  prints  sent  me  were  desperate  rubbish,  and 
were  at  onco  carefully  deposited  in  the  fire,  and  though  it 
was  a  liArdship,  I  considered  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
return  an  equal  number  of  my  own  prints.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  suggest  that  each  person  desirouB  of 
having  his  name  inserted  in  your  list,  should  send  you  a 
print  or  two  as  a  sample  of  wliat  ho  proposes  to  give  in  ex- 
change ;  and  if  such  samples  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  the 
uon -insertion  of  his  name  would  hv  a  gentle  hint  tliat  he 
ought  to  think  less  of  his  productions,  and  strive  to  do 
better  for  the  future. 

With  ray  last  communication,  I  sent  you  a  couple  of 
prints,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  make  a  favourable 
note  of,  but  in  ca^e  you  have  forgotten  the  matter  altogether, 
and  acting  on  the  foregoing  suggestion,  I  again  inclose  you 
two  prints ;  they  are  not  what  I  consider  my  best  produc- 
tions, but  simply  an  average  sample  of  what  I  could  send 
in  exchange  for  any  that  tiiight  be  sent  me. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  process  by  which  the 
negative  was  obtained,  should  be  noted  on  the  back  of  each 
print,  and  the  name  of  the  sender ;  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  addrees,  as  that  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  your 
Mrt  in  the  "News." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Archibald  Burns. 

4,  Calloit  Hill,  Edinburgh. 

[In  accordance  with  the  above,  and  other  suggestions 
from  correspondents,  we  may  find  it  advisable  to  slightly 
modify  the  regulations  which  wc  published  in  the  last 
number;  in  this  case  we  intend  publishing  our  amended 
suggestions  in  our  n»-xt  week's  impression.— Ed.] 


prize  medals. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photooraphic  News." 

Sir, — Long  ere  this  reaches  you,  you  will  no  doubt  be 
aware  that  our  prize  medal  adjudicators  have  awarded  the 
medals  to  the  most  successful  competitors,  and  that  the 
fortunate— or  unfortunate — recipients  of  these  awards  are 
respectively  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Raven  and  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith, 
of  Leeds.  The  former  has  carried  away  the  "  member's 
medal,"  the  latter  has  received  the  li  stranger's  medal."  As 
to  the  respective  merits  of  tlio  prize  pictures,  I  will  say  no- 
thing,— that  is  not  my  object  in  writing  to  you.  You  have 
in  your  capacity  as  journalist  frequently  had  opportunities 
of  reviewing  the  works  of  these  gentlemen.  Or  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  you  have  expressed  a  liigh  opinion ; — 
while  of  the  former,  in  your  review  of  the  last  exhibition, 
you  wonder  "  what  could  have  indnccd  him  to  exhibit  his 
two  views — '  Pierrefitte,'  and  'View  near  Luz,'  as  there  is 
not  the  slightest  pretence  to  anything  like  detail  in  them." 
Now,  I  am  not  for  one  moment  going  to  say  anything  about 
the  photographs,  or  to  say  that  there  were  not  photographs 
in  our  exhibition  quite  as  good  as  those  to  whom  the  award* 
were  made.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  simply  to  state  that  this 
prize  medal  system  has  been  fraught  with  great  evil,  and 
Las  given  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  I  wish  you  to 
write  down  the  principle  as  a  bad  one ;  this  I  need  scarcely 
urge  upon  you,  since  you  haYe  done  so  already.  When  the 
matter  of  prize  medals  was  first  announced,  you  stated  in  a 
mast  prophetic  manner  all  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 
which  have  attended  it.  In  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Approaching  Exhibitions,"  you  with  singular  foresight 
threw  out  a  series  of  suggestions  which  it  would  have  l>een 
prudent  to  liavc  acted  upon,  had  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  only  paid  attention  to  them.  The  first 
suggestion  made  in  those  articles  was  the  necessity  of  an 
unqualified  rescinding  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Pho- 
tographic Society,  prohibiting  photographs  from  the  ex- 
hibition which  had  been  exposed  m  the  shop  windows.  This 
suggestion  was  fought  against  time  after  time  by  the  society's 
journal,  but  ultimately  the  Photographic  Society  was  com- 
pletely beaten  ;  they  were  obliged,  at  the  last  moment,  to  do 
as  you  suggested.  In  the  same  article  you  pointed  out  tho 
'iimcultiea  of  the  medal  question;  while  in  a  subsequent 
article  you  suggested  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, showing  the  progress  of  photography  from  the 
earnest  date  down  to  the  present.  This  passed  unnoticed, 
until  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  seeing  tho 
great  importance  of  snch  a  step,  took  the  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  matter  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  exhibition,  and  now  they  begin 
to  see  the  desirability  of  your  original  suggestion.  Having 
made  this  slight  digression,  J  now  come  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  medals,  and  ngain  beg  you  to  call  tlie  attention 
of  photographers  and  photographic  societies  to  the  matter, 
and  let  them  learn  and  profit  by  our  experience  here.  I 
hope  that  the  Edinburgh  affair  will  be  the  last  that  we  shall 
over  hear  of  the  prize  medal  question. — I  am,  Sir,  tout 
obedient  servant,  S.  J.  W. 

Edinburgh. 


$rjoiogriip(rit:  Societies. 
♦  — 

The  French  Photoobaphic  Societt. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  M. 
Renault  in  tho  chair,  aftor  tho  election  of  certain  members, 
M.  C.  Chevalier  presented  a  series  of  proofs  of  different  groups 
and  studies  taken  in  the  Ei*t,  by  Col.  Noslitz,  in  the  Russian 
service,  by  whom  they  had  been  forwarded ;  and  M.  TMahnye  did 
the  same  on  behalf  of  M.  Sialic,  of  Pernambuco.  These  proofc 
represented  different  types  of  individuals,  monuments,  and 
landscapes,  taken  in  Brazil,  and  it  is  intended  to  hang  them  in 
the  forthcoming  exhibition. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  M.  Cogna«]  (vide  -  Photo- 
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omaphic  Ninrs,"  of  vol  i.  p.  290.  The  following  is  in 
substance  the  reply  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard :— That  they 
had  never  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  new  property  in 
chloride  of  calcium ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  that  substance,  they 
mentioned  chloride  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  generally 
all  hygroroctrieal  substances,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
longknown.  What  they  showed  was,  that  prepared  paj>er  kept 
in  a  place  perfectly  dry,  and  protected  from  light,  would  keep 
good  for  an  indefinite  period.  Also,  they  claimed  priority  in 
the  discover)'  of  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  inasmuch  as, 


_  lacv,  was  the  first  to  use  it,  he  kept  it  a  secret. 
M.  Paul  Porier  then  read  a  letter  from  M.  Marion,  in  which, 
after  refuting  the  accusations  made  against  him,  of  having  ap- 


if  M.< 
aul  Pe 
refuting 

propriated  M.  Cognacq's  discovery  by  deception,  he  concluded 
thus: — "I  don't  pretend  to  ascribe  to  myself  the  discover)- of 
the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  its  preservative  action  on 
nitrated  papers.    I  leave  this  to  whom  it  belongs  of  right.  I 
have  merely  invented  a  convenient  apparatus,  an  invention 
which  nobody  can  dispute  with  me,  and  for  which  I  have  taken 
out  patents  in  Prance  and  England.    My  invention  consists 
chiefly  in  a  frame  furnished  with  a  wire,  cloth,  and  muslin  on 
one  side,  in  which  I  place  the  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  keut 
there  by  mean*  tif  folds  of  paper,  which  are  fastened  on  the 
opposite  side  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  pasteboard.  This 
ahsorbcut  is  lixed  in  the  box  in  which  the  nitrated  paper  is  to 
ho  preserved.    I  have  made  boxes  of  tin,  closing  hermetically, 
and  properly  arranged  for  receiving  the  absorbent** ;  but  thow> 
who  desire  to  moke  their  boxes  themselves  can  buy  these 
absorbents  of  mo  very  cheap,  and  ready  prepared.    It  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  my  invention  rests  specially  on 
the  apparatus.    Now  that  I  have  given  these  explanations,  I 
will  add  a  word  on  the  observations  I  made  in  trying  the 
apparatus  I  have  constructed.    I  observed  that  the  absorbing 
action  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  so  great  as  that  which 
Is  merely  dried.   Hence  it  results  that  the  paper  which  was 
placed  in  the  Im  I  deposited  with  the  Society  tiro  months  ago 
should  be  less  perfect  than  if  it  had  been  placed  in  ono  of  those 
I  mako  now,  teeause  in  theso  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  chloride  of 
calcium  which  I  nse,  having  found  it  much  preferable  to  the 


6  Of  the  net  product  of  the  publio  sale  of  the  proofs  given 

specially  for  this  purpose, 
c  Of  donations. 
8.  The  foundation  of  a  relief  fund,  formed  of  one-tenth  of 
the  balance  of  the  receipts,  and  of  douations. 

These  propositions  were  put  to  the  vote  and  carried.  After 
hich  a  certain  number  of  the  retiring 


which  a  certain  number  of  the  retiring  members  of  the 
mittee  of  administration  were  re-elected. 

M.  Lo  Gray  next  presented  some  proofs  toned  by  the  process 
described  at  p.  253,  vol.  i.  of  this  journal,  and  accompanied  it 
with  certain  explanations  which  will  bo  given  in  our  next 


im 


the  sensitised  paper,  deposited  by  M.  Marion  at  the  la 
of  1 85S.    Tho  following  U  our  report  on  the  paper  it  con 
"  A  month  after  preparation,  the  non-albuineuised 


i*e<l  pa] 

a  more  or  less  nankeen  colour,  but  which  did  not 
traet  at  all  from  the  value  of  the  positive  proofs, 
hen  the  precaution  was  taken  to  pass  them  in  the 
9  bath  after  the  hyposulphite  as  suggested  by  M. 


i  following  report  was  then  read  by  M.  Paul  Gaillard,  in 
ame  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  and  re]>ort 
>  preservative  apparatus : — 
"Gentlemen, — You  havo  charged  us,  MM.  Bayard,  and 
myself,  with  the  task  of  opening  the  boxes  intended  to  preserve 

'  by  M.  Marion  at  the  last  sitting 
•  it  contained  j  — 
chloridod 

paper  was  preserved  almost  white;  the  alDumerusetl  papers  had 
all  acquire 

especially 
i  oda-eyanide 

II.  d©  Mobnd.  In  preserving  the  paper  but  eight  days,  and 
without  opening  the  box  during  that  time,  the  paper  was 
sensibly  white ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  montlu  it  still  yielded 
a  satisfactory  proof. 

"  As  to  the  negative  paper,  we  took  a  proof  on  waxed  paper 
which  had  been  sensitised  a  month,  and  we  found  no  difference 
between  it  and  that  sensitised  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  The  process  appears  to  us  to  be  destined  to  render  important 
services  to  photographers,  by  allowing  them  to  prepare  at  one 
time  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  without  fear  of  losing  it  if 
time  or  pressure  of  business  will  not  allow  of  its  being  used 
directly." 

The  commission  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
shall  be  given  to  M.  Marion  for  his  communication,  which  was 
accorded. 

M.  Mailaud  then  read  a  report  on  the  financial  position  of 
the  society  *,  at  the  same  time  presenting  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
accounts  in  all  their  details.  This  report  showed  that  the 
finances  of  the  society  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  prosperity  the  committee  of  administration 
proposed — 

1.  The  foundation  of  a  reservo  fund  formed  of  six-tenths  of 
the  balance  of  the  receipts. 

2.  The  foundation  of  a  special  fund  for  prizes  and  em 
i  formed 

a  Of  three-tenth*  of  tho  balance  of  the  receipts. 


Pavanne  and  Gira'd  also  read  tho  continuation  of 
their  paiier  on  photographic  positives ;  for  which  they  received 
the  thanks  of  the  society. 

The  next  comm«inica"tion  was  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  and 
related  to  the  conditions  of  the  sensitive  film  in  all  negative 
processes,  whether  on  collodion  or  on  paper ;  it  was  as  follows : 
"I  believe  MM.  Barreswil  and  Davanno  were  right  when 
they  showed  that  it  was  not  the  iodide  of  silver,  hut  the  nitrate 
which  was  in  contact  with  the  iodide,  which  by  its  decomposi- 
tion produced  the  blacks  of  tho  image.  But  I  go  even  further 
than  they.  It  is  probable  that  the  iodide  of  silver,  when  it  is 
dissolved  in  a  nitrate  bath,  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  latter,  and  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  tho  existence  of  this 
combination,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  by  adding  iodide  of 
silver  to  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate,  the  iodide  is 
dissolved,  but  that  after  tho  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  tho  greater 
put  U  re-precipitated  under  a  crystalline  form,  and  even  that 
which  is  not  dissolved  becomes  crystalline  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time.  I  bclievo  that  a  similar  combination  is  found  in 
the  sensitive  film,  but  amorphous  instead  of  being  crystalline. 
Indeed,  the  same  sensitive  properties  are  found  in  both  the 
amorphous  and  the  crystalline  when  the  proof  blackens  in  the 
developing  bath  after  exposure  to  the  light!  Only  tho  crystal- 
line deposit  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  amorphous,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  crystalline  condition. 

"  Under  these  two  forms  the  iodo-mlrtte  (if  wo  may  so  term 
it)  decomposes  instantaneously  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  wash 
it  in  water ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  therefore  cannot  be  analysed. 

"  In  washing  the  crystalline  iodo-nitrate  with  water,  it  loses  its 
nitrate,  becomes  a  powder,  and  insensible  to  tho  light ;  by 
washing  tho  amorphous  iodo-nitrate  of  the  sensitive  film  for  a 
long  time  it  loses  its  sensibility  and  becomes  paler  in  propor- 
tion as  it  loses  its  nitrate.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  the 
excess  of  iodide  of  silver,  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  soluble 
iodide,  is  of  a  i  ale  yellow ;  while  the  same  iodide,  in 


in  presence 
r  yellow  and 


of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  becomes  of  a  deepe 
much  i 

■  I  consider,  as  I  have  just  explained,  that  the  iodo-nitrate 
exists  under  two  conditions:  the  one  crystalline,  the  other 
amorphous;  and  that  this  latter, which  is  found  in  thesensitivo 
Aim  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  silver  bath,  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  sensitive  properties ;  and  thus  it  is  necessary  to  shield  it 
from  decomposition  when  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  film  in  a 
sensitive  condition.  Here  you  liave  the  reason  why  practice 
has  laid  down  certain  rules  for  the  preparation  of  the  ool- 
lodionbed  film,  and  for  its  preservation  in  the  sensitive  state. 

"  Wo  ought  not  to  employ  a  nitrate  bath,  tho  richness  of 
which  is  greater  than  7  per  cent.,  otherwise  the  iodide  dissolves, 
and  is  reprecipitated  in  a  crystalline  state.  Neither,  for  the 
same  reason,  should  the  glass  be  allowed  to  dry  with  the  excess 
of  the  bath  on  its  surface. 

"  The  glass  cannot  bo  washed  in  water  without  danger  of 
altering  the  iodo-nitrate  on  its  surface,  and  of  destroying  it  > 
sensibility.  Hence  the  employment  of  substances  like  honey, 
raetogelaiine,  albumen,  and  mucilage,  which  can,  by  their 
syrupv  condition,  envelop  the  molecules  of  iodo-nitrate,  and 
shield  it  from  being  washed  off  with  the  excess  of  free  nitrate." 


The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Lyte. 

At  the  termination  of  the  reading  of  Mr.  Lyte  a  communica- 
tion, M.  Girard  pointed  out  that  M.  Alfred  liiche  published  in 
May  of  last  year  in  the  Journal  dt  1'harmaci*  ei  de  Ckimir  a 
note  in  which  he  described  the  preparation,  and  gave  the 
analysis,  of  an  iodo-nitrate  of  silver  of  the  formula 
Ag  I,  2  Ag  O  N  0.,  obtained  by  him  by  simply 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  of  this  metal. 
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M.  Gaunid  addressed  a  note  on  tbc  method  employed  by 
him  for  the  preservation  of  nitrated  papers,  and  on  the 
application  to  the  obtaining  of  negatives,  of  the  method 
he  has  already  made  known  for  the  preparation  of  positive 
proof*.— Contented  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society. 


photographic  fjfotts  anb  <$iuries. 

PORTABLK  TENT. 

Sir,— As  you  appear  always  willing  to  insert  in  your 
useful  journal  any  real  improvement  relating  to  the  chemical 
or  mechanical  department  of  photography,  I  send  you 
a  description  of  an  extremely  portable  and  effective  tent.  I 
have  been  using  it  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  It  will 
carry  the  tripod  stand,  a  whole  plate  camera,  and  more 
chemicals  than  can  be  used  in  a  day's  work.  I  liave  two 
racks  for  the  bottles,  and,  as  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  hard 
up  in  the  field,  they  are  five  ounce  ones,  and  consist  of  col- 
lodion, bottle  varnish,  cleaning  solution,  ether,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  beaker  for  pouring  on  the  developants; 
the  other  rack  contains  two  eight  ounce  bottles  for 
developant  and  fixing  solutions.  After  much  practice  I  find 
that  with  those  chemicals  I  am  never  at  a  loss ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  start  on  an  excursion  with  leas. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  folding  tripod  stand,  on 
which  the  tent  is  fixed  to  suit  the  height  of  the  person 
using  it :  it  is  a  box  made  very  lightly,  the  ends  only  being 
of  half-inch  stuff;  the  outside  measurement  is,  length  '25 
indies,  breadth  18  inches,  and  thickness  6}  inches ;  at  each 
corner  there  is  an  upright  lunged,  the  right-hand  one 
folding  over  the  opposite  one,  and  when  it  is  going  to  be  set 
up,  the  lid  is  supported  by  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  fixes 
the  uprights,  which,  when  raised  up,  fit  into  holes  in  the 
lid,  which,  being  held  down  by  the  intervening  two  thick- 
nesses of  yellow,  and  one  of  black  calico,  the  whole  is  quite 
firm.  In  the  front  side  of  the  calico,  a  large  hole  is  cut 
having  a  strip  of  velvet  about  six  inches  wide,  with  strong 
elastic  at  the  inner  edge  sewed  to  it,  through  which,  when 
working,  I  thrust  my  head  and  shoulders,  and  being 
buttoned  up  in  two  places,  the  light  is  quite  excluded ;  at 
least,  I  and  others  have  taken  many  brilliant  pictures  with 
it  in  the  brightest  nun  without  the  least  sign  of  fog  about 
tlicm :  in  the  lower  Bide  at  the  back  there  are  two  windows 
of  yellow  glass  which  enable  you  to  see  perfectly,  and  there 
can  be  an  opening  cut  in  the  black  envelope  if  thought 
tiecessary.  when  fully  {Kicked  with  the  whole  plate 
camera,  and  its  bath  inside,  and  the  tripod  strapjxxi  on  the 
top,  the  weight  is  about  two  stone,  and  I  can  carry  it  on 
my  back  like  a  knapsack  by  means  of  two  brood  straps; 
the  camera  tripod,  which  I  take  in  my  hand,  assisting  me  in 
getting  it  on.  I  have  frequently  gone  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  and  back,  carrying  everything  myself,  without 
feeling  tired.  The  box  for  greater  security  is  covered  with 
oil  cloth,  and  bound  at  the  corners  with  metal. 

S.  Maddison. 


WATERPROOF  AND  L1GHTPROOF  MATERIAL  FOR  TENT8,  &C. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  a  method  of  preparing,  at  a  moderate  price,  a 
perfectly  light-tight  and  waterproof  material  well  suited  for 
covering  portable  tents,  &c.  1  can  confidently  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  of  the  article  entitled 
"  The  Wet  rcr«us  the  Dry  Process,"  which  appears  in  the 
first  number  of  your  second  volume,  for  it  is  equally  well 
suited  for  a  waterproof  coat.  Boil  Stockholm  tar,  and  keep 
it  at  a  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  let  it  cool,  but 
before  it  becomes  cold  enough  to  be  too  thick,  add,  little 
by  little,  good  spirits  of  wine,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
bring  the  mass  to  the  consistency  of  oil  paint .  When  quite 
cold  apply  with  a  paintbrush,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  paint,  a  thin  coat  on  whatever  materia)  you  select ; 


do  not  apply  a  second  coat  till  the  first  ia  thoroughly  dry ; 
and  finish  with  a  third.  It  will  take  some  days  for  each 
coat  to  dry  properly,  and  the  material  liad  better  be  hung 
up  in  an  outhouse,  where  it  can  get  air,  but  be  protected 
against  dmt. 

The  smoother  and  finer  the  material  is  upon  which  this 
coating  is  spread,  the  better  the  result  will  be ;  and  a  rough 
foundation  requires  even  four  and  five  coatings  before  it  is 
what  I  call  finished.  I  find  for  an  over-all  coat  that  "  half- 
crown  linen,"  as  it  is  called,  answers  best,  being  nice  and 
fine  on  the  surface,  light,  and,  consequently,  more  portable 
when  finished.  Silk  would  be  the  best  of  all,  though  dear: 
but  common  cotton  stuff  can,  by  four  coatings,  be  made  good 
enough  for  many  purposes.  Care  should  be  taken  in  lwiling 
the  tar,  that  it  is  not  done  too  quickly ;  as,  if  it  boils  over, 
and,  consequently,  takes  fire,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
deal  with — almost  impossible  to  extinguish.  The  boiling  had 
therefore  better  be  (lone  in  the  open  air,  by  making  an 
impromptu  fireplace  with  a  few  stones.  I  had  this  receipt 
from  an  old  navy  officer,  and  I  have  often  proved  its  efficacy 
under  a  coat  of  his  preparing,  now  in  constant  use  for  six 
years,  and,  seemingly,  as  good  as  new.        Geo.  Dunn. 


obtaining  piiotookafhs  of  chalk  drawings. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty  ?  I  have 
a  number  of  large  chalk  drawiugB  of  landscape  scenery  to  copy 
on  the  half-plate  size  (negatives),  and  I  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  negatives  sufficiently  intense  with 
the  proper  amount  of  exposure ;  the  white  margin  of  the 
drawing  and  the  sky  come  much  too  transparent,  so  that, 
when  a  print  is  taken,  there  is  no  purity  in  the  whites,  ami 
the  proof  presents  a  dirty  appearance.  If  I  expose  a  less 
time,  I  get  an  intense  negative,  and  the  margin  and  sky 
black  enough ;  but  then  I  find  the  deep  shadows  arc  all 
under  -exposed,  and  there  is  no  half-tone,  and  the  print  does 
not  properly  render  tho  drawing;  so  that  I  find,  when  I 
expose  just  the  right  time  to  give  half-tone  and  the  proper 
amount  of  strength  in  the  shadows,  the  sky  is  over-done, 
and  the  white  margin  also. 

Now,  how  can  I  obtain  proper  gradation  and  yet  keep  the 
sky  and  margin  sufficiently  intense  in  the  negative  to  print 
clean.  I  use  a  combination  portrait  lens,  'A\  inches  in 
diameter,  with  stop  in  front  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
develop  with  pyrogallic  acid,  1J  grains  to  an  ounce — if 
stronger,  it  does  not  appear  to  give  any  better  result. 

A.  K. 

[The  plan  which  we  think  will  answer  our  correspondent's 
purpose  best,  is: — Employ  a  nearly  colourless  collodion, 
containing  a  bromide  in  addition  to  an  iodide,  as  recom- 
mended in  previous  numbers  of  the  "  Photographic 
News."  Expose  a  sufficient  time  to  bring  out  the  half- 
tints;  develop  with  positive  developing  solution  prepared 
with  sulphate  of  iron ;  and,  as  soon  as  all  the  half-tones  and 
detail  are  well  out,  wash  off  and  fix ;  then  wash  very  well, 
and  pour  on  and  off  several  times  a  mixture  of  pyrogallic 
developing  solution,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver : 
this  will  increase  the  intensity  to  anv  desired  extent,  and 
will,  we  think,  entirely  obviate  the  difficulty  complained  of 
by  our  correspondent. — Ed.] 


MR.  LYTE'S  NEW  GOLD  TOXIN*}  FROCF.SS. 

Sir, — Oblige  me  by  ]>ointiug  out  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  inclosed  proof.  It  was  toned  by  Mr.  M.  Lyte's  process 
(  "  Photooraphic  News,"  vol.  i.  p.  301),  and  for  the  first 
hour  everything  seemed  most  satisfactory.  It  was  removed 
from  the  toning  liath  when  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  and  in 
the  fixing  bath  (fresh  hypo.)  assumed  a  rich  brown ;  but  on 
proceeding  to  wash  it,  and  after  a  few  clianges  of  water,  it 
was  found  in  the  ruined  condition  in  which  you  sec  it — 
the  sky  and  water  being  utterly  spoiled.  I  feared  to  keep 
it  longer  in  the  toning  bath  as  I  did  not  wish  to  obtain  the 
black  or  grey  tone.    Everything  would  have  been  satisfac- 
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tory  about  this  liad  not  this  abominable  mealinos  and 
discoloration  supervened. 

The  mischief  looks  vastly  like  sulphide  of  silver ;  perhaps 
the  print  ought  to  have  remained  longer  in  the  fixing  bath. 

A  Wax-paper  Max. 

[The  fixing  bath  was  either  not  strong  enough,  or  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  was  not  pure.  The  granular  discolo- 
ration in  the  pores  of  the  paper  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Ktiljihido  of  silver  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  before  the 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  it  out.  It  is  an 
occurrence  frequently  met  with,  and  is  to  be  obviated  by 
employing  a  stronger  fixing  bath.— Ed.] 

SLATE  BATHS. 

Sih, — Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  that  one 
of  your  correspondents  alludes  to  slate  baths,  I  beg  to  send 
you  the  plan  of  one  I  constructed  some  time  since.  It  has,  I 
think,  three  good  points — simplicity,  cheapness,  and  strength, 
and  is  made  as  follows : — Take  two  slabs  of  thin  slate,  say 
about  J  of  an  inch  larger  at  the  sides  and  bottom  than  you 
intend  the  interior  of  the  bath  to  be  when  finished ;  up  each 
side  of  both  Blates  and  also  along  the  bottom,  say  about 
a  \  of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  edge,  drill  a  few  holes  through 
which  thinnish  screws  can  pass,  then  take  a  piece  of  gutta 
pcrcha  and  mould  it  about  j  of  an  inch  wide,  and  as  thick 
as  you  desire  to  separate  tho  sides  from  each  other  (about 
J-inch  at  the  top  and  8  or  4  an  inch  at  bottom  is  a  good 
size) ;  the  gutta  percha  is  then  cemented  round  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  bath,  between  the  two  slates,  and,  to  make  all 
secure,  a  strip  of  wood  is  placed  at  each  side  and  screws 
jiaswd  through  the  holes  in  the  slates  and  through  the  gutta 
percha  from  sido  to  side,  taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  screw 
up  too  hard,  or  the  slate  will  break.  J.  I.  H. 


than  cure,"  and  to  exercise  their  chemical  skill  in  devising 
'•  a  collodion"  wherewith  to  coat  the  tips  of  their  lovely 
fingers  before  they  begin  to  work,  and  a  solvent  to  i 
it,  when  the  dressing  bell  rings  for  dinner. 


PENETRATING  VARNISU. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  asks  for  a  formula  of  a 
jionetrating  varnish :  the  above  I  am  not  able  to  give,  but  a 
substitute,  which  will  answer  his  purpose  equally  as  well,  if 
you  think  it  of  any  use. 

After  taking  a  picture  by  the  alabastrine  process,  and 
Tarnishing  with  the  chloroform  and  amber  varnish,  you  can 
sink  any  amount  of  colour  by  holding  the  bottle  containing 
the  varnish  in  your  hand  to  make  it  warm,  and  then  pouring 
the  vapour  on  the  coloured  surface,  which  immediately 
penetrates  it,  so  that  the  colour  will  be  as  plain  on  the 
reversed  side  as  upon  the  collodion  side ;  by  re-colouring  and 
sinking  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  you  can  get  any 
,  of  intensity  of  colour.  W.  J.  W  x. 


KESIORATIOX  OP  EXPOSED  DRY  COLLODION  PLATES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent "  Durham,"  voL  i.  p. 
249, 1  beg  to  state  that  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  ex- 
posed plates  in  returning  to  their  normal  condition  is  such  as 
to  preclude  the  practical  application  of  the  system  in  the 
restoration  of  plates  accidentally  exposed. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  very  undesirable  condition  if  it 
occurred  quickly,  as  plates  could  only  be  kept  a  limited 
period  between  exposure  and  development. 

Your  correspondent  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that 
dry  plates  admit  of  very  simple  and  expeditious  restoration 
to  their  sensitive  state  by  wetting  them  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  say  one  ounce  to  twelve  of  distilled  water, 
and  permitting  them  to  dry  spontaneously. 

Hill  Norris,  M.D. 


STAINED  FINGERS. 

Sir, — Finding  that  a  remedy  for  stained  fingers  is  still  a 
desideratum  amongst  ladies  and  gentlemen  practising  the 
;  rather  "black  art"  of  photography >  permit  me 
►  them  to  remember  that  "  prevention  is  better 


APPARATUS  POR  DEPRESSING  THE  CAMERA. 

Sir, — Thinking  that  many  of  your  readers  may  have 
suffered  an  inconvenience  arising  from  not  being  able  to 
depress  the  camera  sufficiently,  as,  for  instance,  in  taking 
views  from  windows  of  any  height  from  the  ground,  allow 
me  to  send  you  a  small  contrivance  for  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty. 


A  C  consists  of  a  deal  board  16  inches  long,  and  8  inches 
broad,  with  a  round  hole  at  q  through  which  slides  a  long 
piece  of  wood,  fastened  by  means  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint 
to  the  tail-board  of  the  camera.  E  and  F  are  two 
loops  through  which,  and  two  similar  ones  on  the  < 
passes  a  long  iron  acting  as  a  pivot. 


By  this  means  the 
quired  angle. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 


Ts*two  the  Pi  ritv  or  Wax. — A.  Ilenderton.  Wax  is  one  of 
those  articles  of  commerce  which  in  very  prenernlly  adulterated. 
Indeed,  as  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  thin  round  tablet* 
•bout  4  inches  diameter,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  it 
adulterated  to  the  extent  of  ut  Ittut  50  per  cent.  The  following 
method  of  testing  wax  bur  impurities,  is  taken  from  Bolley  and 
Paul's  excellent  "Manual  of  Technical  Analysis."  The  probable 
impurities  and  adulterations  are: — tallow,  indicated,  when  the  amount 
is  considerable,  by  the  inferior  consistence  and  greasy  feel  of  the 


wax;  by  the  absence  of  granular  ft acture;  and  by  tbeta* 
chewed.  The  distillate  from  wax,  containing  only  two  per  cent  of 
tallow,  Ktvea,  when  shaken  up  with  water  and  filtered,  a  liquid  from 
which  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  precipitate,  while  this  is  not 
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the  case  with  pure  wax.  Stearic  acid,  indicated,  when  the  wax  ia 
boiled  with  lime  water,  by  a  precipitate — stearate  of  lime— that 
remains  suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  by  the  neutralisation  nf  the 
lima.  Jirxin,  indicated  by  the  inferior  hrittlenes*  of  the  wax  and  by 
its  adhesiveness*.  The  resin  is  separated  by  alcohol.  Starch  or  meal, 
earthy  tabttanctt,  tfc..  indicated,  when  the  wax  in  dissolved  in  tur- 
pentine, by  an  insoluble  residue,  which  is  further  examined  to 
ascertain  it*  nature.  In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  stearic  acid 
in  adulterated  wax,  a  known  quantity  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  5U  parts  of  water,  alcohol 
added  until  the  liquid  liecomes  clear,  the  insoluble  portion  separated 
by  (training  through  linen,  washed  with  water,  melted,  and  weighed. 
The  loan  of  weight  represents  stearic  acid. 

Spijttoeg  a  Positive  Pi  IT  Ikmm  has  miccoeded  in  ataining 
the  back  of  a  valued  positive  print  in  such  a  way  that  the  marks 
show  through  and  disfigure  the  lights  of  the  picture;  and  asks  our 
assistance  in  suggesting  some  remedy  before  the  print  (which  cannot 
be  replaced)  is  mounted.  Our  correspondent  is  fearful  of  employing 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  a  preliminary  experiment  on  another  print 
showed  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the  cyanide  eating  away  the 
picture  through  the  paper.  The  only  plan  that  we  can  suggest  to 
our  correspondent  is,  to  tnlit  the  sheet  in  half.  Mr.  Leighton,  who 
was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  tlrst  persons  who  succeeded  in  dividing 
a  sheet  of  paper,  has  given  verv  clear  directions  how  this  is  to  be 
accompli!. lied;  be  states  that  two  leaves  of  paper  harder  and  slightly 
tougher  than  the  one  to  be  split  are  to  be  obtained;  the  three  arc- 
then  to  Ik?  tirmly  pasted  together  (<i  la  sandwich)  with  stiff  clean 
paste  free  from  "lump*.  Kub  them  well  when  tlrst  placing  them 
together,  in  order  tu  get  rid  of  air  bubbles,  and  allow  to  dry  spon- 
taneously in  a  moderately  warm  room.  When  quite  dry.  gently 
draw  apart  the  I  wo  outer  leaves,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  ttart  the 
splitting  of  the  inclosed  sheet  fairly,  it  will  divide  equally,  leaving 
one  half  firmly  pasted  to  each  leaf.  It  now  only  remain*  to  soak 
the  papers  in  warm  water  until  the  paste  Ls  softened,  when  the  thin 
split  sheets  may  be  removed,  washed,  and  dried.  We  should  think 
that  if  calotvpe  negatives  were  treated  in  this  way,  they  might  be 
much  improved,  as  half  of  the  paper  with  the  irregularities  and 
opacity  would  be 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PnorosiTtox  roa  Kit  juxgiso  STERXoeOot-ri'  PlCTOEXs.— On  the  Stli  of 
April  we  propose  to  publish  a  list  uf  names  and  addresses  of  those  of  uur 
subscribers  who  msy  desire  to  exchange  stereoscopic  pictures  with  each 
other.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  wo  take  no  part  whatever  tu  the 
matter  beyond  this  publication,  and  that  all  applications  must  be  uiude 
directly  to  the  parsons  concerned.  To  prevent  fraud,  however,  we  msy 
suggest,  that  It  will  be  advisable  that  no  application  be  received  except  from 
one  of  the  persons  whose  name  appears  in  the  list,  unless,  Indeed,  a  picture 
be  forwarded  with  1L  We  would  suggest  that  cadi  should  be  properly 
,  ready  for  the  stereoscope  so  as  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  eom- 
■c.  The  exchange  of  stereoscopic  pictures  nerd  Involve  no 
t ;  as  the  publication  of  the  name  in  the  list  will  imply  tluit 
i  will,  on  the  receipt  of  a  picture  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  forward  one  of  hi*  own  in  exchange ;  and  this  without  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  picture  received  be  more  or  less  beautiful 
than  his  own.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  no  man  will  send  any  other  than 
the  best  picture  thst  can  tie  printed  from  his  negative,  and,  also,  that  each 
will  be  guided  In  bis  conduct  In  the  matter  by  the  golden  rule  of  "doing 
i  others  us  he  would  thst  others  should  do  unto  him." 


E.  P. — The  reason  of  the  mottled  appearance  on  your  print  is,  that  you  have 
not  a  sufBdeutly  strong  nitrate  bath  In  making  It  sensitive;  you  should 
have  followed  att  the  formula?  *t  vol.  1-  p.  298. 
H.  Ma  silky. — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  extract  about  Mr.  II Ill's 
for  dsguerreotyplug  In  natural  colours.   Ills  process  is  an 
and  has  been  shown  long  ago  to  be 
Conrr  WrsoiWWXl.— Received. 
II.  S.  I. -Received:  It  slinll  bo  inserted.    Your  two  queries  will  be  answered 

In  our  "  Minor  Queries." 
T.  T. — 1.  The  nitrate  of  silver  could  not  have  been  pure ;  otherwise  a  new 
bath  with  so  much  nitric  add  In  It  would  not  have  given  fogpy  picture*. 
As  a  remedy,  try  sunning  it,  as  described  In  our  first  volume,  2.  The  front 
Una  of  a  |«rtmtt  combination  may  be  used  fur  landscape  photography  If 
fitted  into  an  appropriate  mount,  with  the  convex  able  turned  towards  the 
ground  glass  of  the  earners:  but  such  lenses  are  not  so  good  as  these  made 
especially  for  UinUrape  purpose*. 
Kalos.— 1.  A  single  lens.  *  Aplanalic.  3.  Ves;  bot  we  do  not  know  the 
publisher*.  We  would  willingly  give  prominence  lo  the  paper  process  if 
such  were  the  desire  of  our  renders;  but  wo  llnd  that  for  one  advocate  of 
the  calotype  process  there  are  a  hundred  glass  photographers.  Perhaps  If 
"Calotyi*  "  were  to  give  us  the  resulu  of  lus  experience  on  paper,  he  might 
win  over  others  to  give  his  process  a  trial,    lor  our  part,  we  an  great 


admirers  of  a  good  paper  nag&llvc 
Photo.  Mkyoxp  Hail  wars  (answers  to  queries  on  the  bichromate  of  pntassa 
process,  vol.  I.  p.  282)  —1.  Tlibi  starch  paste  eltlter  brushed  or  floated  on 
tor  a  minute  or  two.  2.  It  may  be  ironed.  3.  A  saturated  solution  of  iodine 
in  water  (very  little  will  dissolve).  4.  The  blue  tint  will  bo  produced  aa 
soon  as  the  UhIIiio  comes  in  contact  with  the  starch.  The  subsequent 
washing  is  merely  to  get  rid  of  lbs  excess  of  materials  used.  &.  A  saturated 
soluliou  may  be  used.  Jllasotve  1  pan  of  bichromate  of  pntassa  in  about  10 
part*  of  water.  6,  More  analogous  to  the  developing  agent.  7.  The  gallo. 
nitrate  solution  will  not  keep  good  many  minute* ;  consequently  only 
sufficient  should  be  made  at  one  time  to  serve  for  present  use.  8.  We  have 
reason  now  to  believe  that  the  Umtnl  discovery 
(sward  of  oue  of  our' 


J.  V.  Twyxax.— Wo  are  much  obliged  fur  the  three  Instsntancousstereogrsins. 
They  are  very  beantlful  specimen*  of  marine  photography  ;  although  not, 
perhaps,  so  rapidly  taken  as  some  which  we  have  seen.  A  description  of 
the  pronass  employed  woald  be  of  Interest  to  our  readers,  as  the  manipu- 
lations for  instantaneous  pholograplis  are  not  generally  understood. 

Viator.— Our  correspondent's  Ides*  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Pho- 
Topography  are  very  good,  but  hardly  bi  a  sufficiently  connected  form  fur 
us  to  lav  before  our  readers.  If  he  will  favour  us  with  a  letter  showing 
how  tho  suggestions  might  he  best  carried  out,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged 

O.  0.— We  have  heard  many  good  accounts  of  the  lenses,  but  having  never 
practically  tried  thetn,  we  cannot  give  much  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  curvature  of  the  Held  is  rather  large  according  to  your  experiment,  but, 
as  you  say,  the  Imperfect  ions  arising  from  this  will  be  in  (Mae 
remedied  by  t 

A  PtriL  or  rug  "I 

A.  R.  P.— Send 
with  you. 

A  Positivk  Max.— Most  of  the  hints  ou  stains  and  streaks,  which  are  given 
In  our  remarks,  will  apply  to  collodion  positives  as  well  ss  negatives. 

Z.— There  would  be  objection*  to  the  plan  you  suggest  which  more  than  out- 
weigh the  advantages. 

J.  C— 1.  We  prefer  the  bellows  form  of  camera;  it  will  do  very  well  for 
liortralt  purposes  If  provided  with  a  double  combination  lens.  2.  The 
gBlanatlc 

R.  H.  V.- All  your  questions  have  been  fully  answered  hi  our  first  volume 

H.  II.  Allan. -Shall  we  Insert  your  name  In  the  "Stereoscopic  Exchange 
Club,"  now  forming?  Your  lectures  are  very  heaullful,  ami  apeak  well 
for  the  process  you  employ.  Is  it  one  of  the  usual  processes  or  a  modifica- 
tion .'    If  iks  we  should  like  to  lay  the  particulars  before  our  readers. 

J.  W  Tho  substance  obtained  would  l>c  uieuureiatiue,  If 

Instructions  given  by  Mr.  Helseh. 

H.  Ki.nniiM.t  —Try  the  amber  and  chloroform  varnish. 

A.  X. — Wo  think  that  many  superior  developing  boxes  oi 
from  tune  to  time  communicated  tu  our  columns. 

Qdiz.— 1.  It  will  keep  until  tho  gold  Is  exhausted.  2.  Send  your  prints  to  a 
wholesale  stationers,  who  will  hot-press  them  for  you. 

T.  Tkduvke—  Your  letter  I*  received  with  thanks;  but  a* 
now  *atlsf actorily  settled,  we  think  no  good  would  arise  from  a 
discussion. 

J,  (_'. — Your  suggestions  i 

Dx.  Tamers.  -  Received. 

H.  K.  N.-Keceived. 

A  Photo.-  From  tho  description  you  give  of  the  appearance  (wht. 
we  cannot  dearly  understand),  wo 

E.  J.—  I.  The  effect  you  describe  ran  be  produced  by  using  a  perfectly  black 
background,  it  We  regret  we  cannot  give  you  the  particulars  you  ask  for 

3  Photographic  chemicals  should  be  kept  cold  and  in  the  dark,  as  a  | 

rule,  although  exposure  to  light  will  not  Injure  some  of  them. 

operating  room  and  baths  therein  should  be  of  a  comfortable  temperature, 

ndther  too  warm  nor  too  void. 
W.  Baooxs  Rkysoliw.— Received. 
laxoXAltrs.  will  receive  a  reply  In  our  next. 

Xrrxic  Acid.— 1.  SO  grains  of  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water.  2.  10  parts  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  100  parts  of  water.  *.  Tbs  chloride  of  mid 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  loda.  4.  The  Spanish  white  Is  for  the  r 
of  neutralising  any  acid  whkb  may  possibly  be  formed  In  the  bath  | 
will  answer  the  purpose  equally  wdL  6,  Add  two  or  three  ounces  of  salt 
to  a  gallon  of  w  alv-r. 

H.vxgf.x — 1.  We  cannot  account  for  the  appearance  In  the  least;  some  of 
your  chemicals  mast  bs  impure,  2.  Tlio  toning  bath  is  unfit  for  use,  and 
should  bo  discarded  in  favour  of  a  fresh  one. 

M.  II  CtrxT.— From  your  letter  we  buagme  that  you  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  negative  with  positive  collodion  and  developing  solution.  This  you 
will  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  at  first,  although  an  experienced  operator 
night  sometimes  succeed  The  nitrate  bath  should  be  very  faintly  addilied 
with  acetic  add,  and  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  developing  aolfaiou  (as  given 
In  previous  numbers)  should  be  used ;  do  not  try  citric  acid  for  tho  present, 
but  use  acetic  acid. 

Axxa  Photo. — See  article  on  Copying  Camera  (vol  L  p.  132),  also  articles  at 
pp.  72  and  394  In  the  same  volume.  This  Is  all  the  information  we  can  give 
from  your  rather  vague  question. 

J.  H-.  Jest.- Your  cldoride  of  gold  waa  acid:  make  It  perfectly  neutral,  or 
even  slightly  alkaline  with  rarbonato  of  soda,  and  vou  will  find  the  bath 
will  work  well.  >Vo  think,  from  your  short  description,  that  your  dew  loping 
camera  must  be  a  very  good  one;  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  an 
account  such  aa  you  premise. 

J.  C.  IlXAX.— Received  with  thanks. 

A  Bxgisxkx.—  The  annoyance  of  blisters  in  coliodlo-aibuinen  Is  one  of  I 

great  drawbacks  to  beginner*  In  tbi*  beantlful  pmrrm. 

hints  on  this  jsiint  have  been  given  In  our  flr»t  volume  by 

operator*,  and  wc  cannot  advise 

their  directions. 
A  Scsacaiasii  axi>  Wxll  Wimi 

published  in  our  pages,  vol.  L  p.  66.    Wo  are,  I 

your  courteay  in  sending  It 
T.  CLARK.  — Received  Willi  thank*. 

Communication*  declined  with  thanks:— Post  lliBue.-  A  Sanderson.— A.  V.  C. 

-t*  I-  X.  0.- Hypo,— I.  T.  P.— Alliambra. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  I*  either  such  as 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  hi  recant  numbers  of 

NEWs:"-Mr.  J.  A.  U.-A 


The 


•  Pnoroo 


T.  V.— Sugsr  of  l-ead.  - 
Ix  TrrE:-H.  BelllnL—  r. 
Amateur. — P.  IL  I  lines. — 
X.  P.  II— T.  Gulliver. 

4JJB*  A  Reading  Cover  lias  been  prepared  for  preserving  the  number*  until 
Ijouud,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  price  2a ;  post  free,  2s.  2d. 

*S*  Alt  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  C  BOOK  as.  rait 
of  Messrs.  Cass  ell.  Pettex,  and  Galiix,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Private 
loiter*  for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "  private." 
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THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY  ENLARGING  THE 
APERTURE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS.* 

BY  THOMAS  OBUBB,  ESQ.,  M.E.I.A. 

Befobk  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  oominuni- 
cation,  it  may  not  be  amis  to  remove  any  uiisappreheiuuon 
which  may  liave  arisen  from  the  title  given.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  question  which  has  given 
rise,  in  other  localities,  to  rather  angry  diacuaion,  viz.,  tliat 
of  the  fitness  (or  unfitness)  of  portrait  lenses  of  larger  aper- 
tures for  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended,  although 
this  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  which  the  section  of  fine 
art*  in  conjunction  with  the  Photographic  Society  seems 
highly  fitted  to  discuss.  Neither  do  I  purpose  to  revert  to 
another  branch  which  I  have  already  treated  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  London  Photographic  Journal,  vis.,  the 
writable  definiteness  of  focus  of  a  lens,  corresponding  to  its 
aperture  and  focal  length.  The  present  paper  is  intended 
to  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  those  effect*  in  the 
photographic  picture  depending  upon  varying  the  aperture 
of  the  lens,  this  aperture  being  (comparatively  speaking) 
small,  or,  in  other  words,  ranging  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  aperture  used  with  a  "  view  "  lens. 

Photographers  in  general  recognise  two  effects  (only)  as 
produced  by  varying  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  viz.,  increased 
distinctness,  combined  with  slower  action,  by  a  lessening  of 
the  aperture,  or  these  same  inverted  by  increasing  it ;  thus, 
wo  not  unfrcquently  hear  it  asserted  that  when  "  still  life  " 
only  is  to  be  copied  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  small  the 
aperture  used  is,  as,  by  giviug  increased  time  of  exposure  to 
the  sensitive  surface  in  the  camera,  the  resulting  picture  will 
l>e  similar  in  all  points  to  one  obtained  by  using  a  larger 
aperture  of  the  lens,  and  giving  a  shorter  exposure  to  the 
sensitive  surface. 

It  is  this  commonly  received  opinion  which,  as  I  deem  it 
to  be  errouMrtis,  I  desire  here  to  combat,  I  apprehend  that,  as 
photographers  become  convinced  that  there  u  an  effect  due 
to  aperture,  their  pictures  will  become  more  artistic — that 
we  shall  have  pictures  which  have  been  taken  in  sunlight, 
to  rtprttent  tuck,  rather  than  moonlit  ones— that  we  shall 
lave  pliotographs  giving  more  of  breadth  and  solidity  in 
the  foregrounds,  and  air  and  perspective  in  the  distances — in 
abort,  that  we.  shall  have  more  of  a  picture  and  less  of  the 
present  peculiarity  of  the  photograph.  » 

A  photographer  prides  himself  on  the  truthfulness  of  his 
work  in  its  details.  This  is  very  well  in  itself,  but  it  should 
cause  him  to  recollect  that  such  as  is  the  image  given  by 
his  camera,  such  should  be  expected  in  the  general  effect  of  the 
photograph  derived  from  that  image.  Now  let  him  place 
his  camera,  on  a  fine  bright  day,  before,  say,  a  landscape, 


•  CoonimieaMd  by  the  Anther ;  having  nui  •»  tfie  ta**  nmtOot 
Uw  thiMin  Pl»oUHrr«P»>l<:  Mrty,  FWitay,  Man*  »,  1S». 


and,  if  possible,  with*  a  room,  or  at  least  so  that  instead  of 
examining  the  visual  picture  bit  by  bit  with  the  discomfort- 
ing aid  of  a  focusing  cloth,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition 
of  a  magnifying  glass,  he  shall  be  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  light  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  visual  picture  as 
received  upon  the  greyed  surface ;  and  let  him  also  provide 
an  assistant  to  change  the  stops,  without  requiring  himself 
to  leave  his  post  at  the  camera.  Matters  being  so  arranged, 
let  him  observe  the  visual  picture  or  images  as  produced  by 
various  apertures,  which  latter  should  range  in  diameter 
from  at  least  T'?th  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  for  the  largest^ 
e.g.,  1  inch  diameter  for  16  inches  focus  of  lens— down  to 
the  least  he  desires,  even  to  that  lately  proposed  to  bo  used 
with  an  improved  (?)  lens,  viz.,  fcth  of  an  inch  diameter  for  a 
focus  of  8  inches,  or  say  ^th  part  of  the  focus,  and,  the 
results  being  noted,  I  think  there  will  be  but  one  opinion, 
viz.,  that  each  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  is  accompanied,  not  ouly  by  a  reduction  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  images,  but  by  a  distinctive  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  same — there  being  an  evident  loss  in  the 
vigour,  the  solidity,  and  tlio  distances  of  the  several  parte 
making  the  picture. 

Now,  laying  aside  the  camera,  let  a  similar  course  of 
experiment  be  performed  with  the  eye,  for  which  nothing 
more  is  required  to  bo  provided  than  a  aeries  of  holes,  well 
blackened,  in  a  thin  plate,  varying  from,  say,  J  to  J,  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Precisely  similar  effects,  perhaps  more 
utriking,  will  be  observed  by  viewing  the  sunlit  landscape 
with  one  eye,  and  using  the  varied  apertures,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious experiments  with  the  camera  and  its  varied  diaphragms. 

If  further  proof  in  the  same  direction  be  desired,  we  have 
this  in  both  the  telescope  and  the  microscope.  With  the 
former  the  moon  will  afford  a  striking  illustration.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  aperture  of  the  object  glass  is  reduced  by 
diaphragms,  the  image  assumes  a  map-like  appearance ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  aperture  is  increased,  these 
mountains  of  our  satellite  where  light  and  shade  prevail 
stand  out  in  bold  relief. 

The  microioope  gives  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The 
best  object  glass  of  such,  sufficiently  "  stopped  down"  (or 
reduced)  in  aperture,  gives  sharp  outlines,  it  is  true,  but 
the  effect  (or  appearance)  of  solidity  is  lost. 

Lastlv,  we  have  the  evidence  given  by  photographs 
thctusclves ;  to  illustrate  which  some  are  exhibited  taken 
with  apertures  greater  than  those  in  ordinary  use.  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  these  afford  evidence  of  that  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove.  Doubtless,  it  would  have  been 
still  more  convincing  could  I  have  placed  before  you  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  view,  and  taken  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  MfiV  circumstances,  but  with  diaphragms  of  varied 
apertures;  but  this  I  have  not  had  either  time  or  oppor- 
tunity lately  to  accomplish. 
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ACETIC  ACID  IN  THE  POSITIVE  SILVER  BATH. 
Since  my  last  communication  on  "Positive  Printing" 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  15),  I  have  received  several  inquiries  as  to  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  silver  bath.  In  answer  to 
these  I  beg  to  state  that  to  each  ounce  of  the  solution  I  add 
8  or  10  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  but  as  this  is  directly  against 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities,  can  you  find 
space  for  an  attempt  at  justification  ? 

Firstly,  some  writers  declare  that  its  use  causes  spots 
when  the  print  is  put  into  the  fixing  solution.  This  may 
be,  if  the  print  is  removed  from  the  frame  into  the  hyposul- 
phite without  any  previous  washing ;  but,  if  the  print  first 
goes  through  plain  water  and  then  is  submitted  to  the 
ammonia  solution,  any  further  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
certainly  prevented  ;  nay,  I  go  further  than  even  this,  and 
any  that  after  common  washing  the  print  never  doe*  *pot 
when  fixed,  with  my  method  of  printing.  I  never  had  a 
print  that  spotted  in  the  fixing  solution  out  of  thousands 
which  I  have  printed  with  acetic  acid,  and  as  it  docs  not 
injure  the  pictures,  let  me  state  my  reasons  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  hand-books  say  that  it  is  best  to  prepare  as 
much  printing  paper  as  will  be  used  in  one  day  oulv,  as  it 
discolours  if  kept  longer.  If  this  rule  were  to  be  observed 
what  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  it  would  be  to  print  a 
quantity  of  proofs  from  one  negative.  How  often  does  the 
bright  morning  suddenly  change  to  a  cloudy  day,  and  no 
light  of  any  power  show  itself  for  three  or  four  days !  Here 
wo  should  lose  all  the  paper  prepared.  But  as  1  stated  in 
my  abort  notice,  the  printing  sheets  will  keep  a  week  with- 
out any  loss  of  brilliancy  or  whiteness,  and  this  I  ascribe 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  I 
have  been  asked  many  times  how  I  keep  the  white*  so  pure 
in  my  prints,  and  this  also  I  believe  is  the  effect  of  the 
acid. 

Again,  the  crystals  sold  an  pure  nitrate  of  silver  are  some- 
times strongly  alkaline ;  in  this  case  the  bath  would  not  be 
at  all  suitable  for  albumenised  paper  unless  some  acid  were 
added. 

That  the  acid  does  not  necessarily  injure  the  paper  is 
utmngly  proved  by  the  acid  which  is  (and  mv*l  be)  added 
to  the  nitrate  solution  used  in  Positive  Printing  by  Devtl»n- 
ment.  In  this  process  the  print  is  only  rinsed  and  tlien 
fixed  at  once.  No  spots  ever  appear  in  this  process,  nor  in 
the  calotype  sheets  where  a  very  Targe  quantity  of  acid  is 
used. 

If  there  is  any  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  acid,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  it  makes  the  printing  paper  a  little  less 
sensitive— perhaps,  scarcely  perceptible— but  this  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject. 

I  can  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  may  seem  presump- 
tuous to  lift  my  voico  against  so  many,  but  my  practice  and 
results  so  flatly  contradict  these  slanders  against  acetic  acid 
that  I  still  use  it,  and  I  am,  I  believe,  as  successful  as  those 
who  have  dispensed  with  its  services.  ft 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  COMPARATIVE  EX- 
PERIMENTS BETWEEN  THE  LENSES  OF  M. 
VOIGTLANDER  AND  PROFESSOR  PETZVAL. 
Without  having  the  most  remote  intention  of  opening  our 
columns  to  a  barren  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
M.  Voigt lander  and  Professor  Petzval,  we  could  not  refuse 
an  invitation  to  be  present  at  an  examination  of  the  merits 
of  their  respective  lenses,  and  we  propose  now  to  detail  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
havo  arrived. 

Two  newspapers  of  the  same  day  and  date  were  pasted  on 
a  flat  Bcrccu,  each  presenting  the  same  side  towards  the 
object  glasses  of  the  respective  cameras,  which  were  placed 
aide  by  side  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  equal  distances  (about 
feet)  from  the  screen.  Tho  lenses  were  double  combi- 
nation, whole  plate,  portrait  lenses,  nominally  of  the  same 


size  (3  inches  aperture),  but  with  a  slight  difference  in 
favour  of  Professor  Petzval. 

As  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the  absence  of  Pro- 
feBBor  Petzval,  though  not  in  that  of  M.  Voigtlander,  who 
was  present  to  give  any  explanations  we  might  happen  to 
require,  we  may  mention  that  when  we  commenced  our 
observations,  we  were  wholly  unaware  which  of  the  lenses 
was  that  of  the  former  gentleman  and  which  that  of  the 
latter ;  they  were  simply  distinguished,  the  one  from  the 
other,  by  being  lettered  A  and  B.  We  may  also  mention, 
too,  that,  not  wishing  to  rely  entirely  on  our  own  judgment, 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  whom  we  knew  to  be 
entirely  free  from  prejudice  in  favour  of  or  adverse  to  either 
party,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  them. 

The  first  test  showed  that  as  regarded  flatness  of  field  and 
sharpness  of  outline,  the  advantage  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  that  marked  letter  B  ;  and  it  was  only  after  we  had  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  that  we  were  informed  of  the  fact 
that  this  lens  was  made  by  Voigtlander ;  and  this  also,  a* 
we  liave  mentioned  above,  had  the  disadvantage  of  having 
nu  effective  aperture,  the  diameter  of  which  was  one-tenth 
larger  than  that  of  the  Petzval  lens.* 

At  our  suggestion  the  latter  lens  was  then  taken  out  and 
carefully  cleaned,  and  another  examination  made,  which 
resulted  in  our  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 

M.  Voigtlander  then  removed  the  hack  glass  from  the 
Petzval  combination  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  cor- 
responding one  from  his  own ;  the  result  being  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  clearness  and  definition  of  the  print  on 
the  ground  glass,  but  still  not  making  the  Petzval  combina- 
tion quite  equal  to  the  Voigtlander. 

The  lenses  were  now  taken  apart,  and  the  diverging 
glasses  added  to  the  front  lens  of  each  combination,  with 
the  view  of  making  them  orthoscopic ;  and  here  M. 
Voigtlander  called  our  attention  to  a  circumstance,  which 
though  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial,  is,  nevertheless,  of 
some  importance.  This  circumstance  was,  the  number  of 
screwing*  and  unscrewing*  (six)  requisite  in  making  the 
alteration  in  the  Pettral  lens,  w hen-ax  in  his  own  combina- 
tion only  two  such  operations  were  required,  thus  lessening, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  risk  of  the  lens  being  temporarily 
rendered  useless  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  screws,  or  by 
one  of  tiie  different  operations  having  Iwen  performed 
erroneously. 

The  two  lenses  being  now  made  orthoscopic,  and  of  about 
thirty  inches  focus,  were  attached  in  succession  to  a  camera, 
and  focuBsed  with  the  full  aperture  so  as  to  give  the  sharpest 
possible  image  of  two  similar  newspaper  paragraphs  pasted  on 
the  screen  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  fifteen  inches ;  t  he- 
distance  from  the  object  glass  being  seven  feet  four  inches. 

In  this  test,  the  superiority  of  the  Voigtlander  over  the 
Petzval  leiw  was  even  more  manifest  than  in  the  other  ;  not 
only  could  the  central  paragraph  be  focussed  clearer,  and 
more  sharply  defined,  but  this  clearness  and  definition  ex- 
tended in  nearly  tho  same  degree  to  tho  paragraph  near  the 
margin  of  the  field  of  view  ;  whereas  with  the  full  aperture 
of  the  latter  lens  the  central  paragraph  could  not  bo  focussed 
with  accuracy,  but  presented  a  thick  and  blurred  appearance — 
in  other  words,  was  deficient  in  sharpness  and  precision— and 
that  near  the  edge  of  the  field  of  vision  was  so  hazy  ami 
indistinct  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  it.  When  t  lu- 
central  paragraph  was  focussed  as  accurately  as  possible,  the 
distance  which  the  focusung  screen  had  to  be  moved  toward* 
the  lens  in  order  to  bring  the  marginal  image  sharp,  was  in 
the  Voigtlander  lens  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  the- 
Petzval  lens  upwards  of  half  an  inch. 

These  tests,  of  course,  could  not  be  conducted  otherwise 
than  with  strict  impartiality  in  our  presence ;  and,  as  to  the 
lenses  employed,  we  believe  they  arc  both  the  property  of 
M.  Claudct,  in  whose  room  the  examination  was  conducted, 
and  whose  honourable  reputation  we  consider  to  be  a 
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sufficient  guarantee  that  these  leasee  were  manufactured  by 
the  individuate  whoae  names  were  engraved  on  the  tube. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  com* 
pariaon  was  instituted  between  any  other  1  onsen  than  those 
mentioned.  There  was  no  question  of  the  rotative  merits  of 
these  lenses  and  these  of  any  English  maker,  but  a  simple 
examination  as  to  the  superiority  of  tho  PeUval  lens  over 
the  Voigtlander  lens,  or  vice  versa. 


NEW  SOLVENTS  FOR  CELLULOSE,  &<-. 

BY  M.  I.KON  KRAFFT. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the 
scientific  world  of  the  new  solvents  of  cotton  and  silk  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Zurich.  This  discovery,  as 
important  as  unexpected,  has  already  enabled  some  of  our 
learned  academicians  to  elucidate  several  hitherto  very  ob- 
jure points  in  vegetable  physiology.  M.  Barreswil,  whose 
name  is  so  honourably  known  among  photographers,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  in  his  Repertoire 
•le  Chimie,  expressed  a  hope  that  photography  would  derive 
home  advantage  from  these  new  solvents.  It  was  our  opinion, 
at  that  time,  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and  our  opinion 
has  been  strengthened  day  by  day  since  then,  as  the  pro- 
perties of  the  new  substances  were  more  closely  examined. 

According  to  Dr.  Schweitzer,  certain  compounds  of  copper 
and  ammonia  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  cellulose, 
.silk,  and  other  organic  substances,  almost  instantaneously. 
The  compound  in  which  he  first  discovered  this  property, 
and  which  he  designated  oxide  of  cuprammonium,  is  obtained 
by  treating  tho  basic  hyposulphate  of  copper  with  ammonia 
in  excess;  an  easily  crystalhsable  double  hyposulphate  of 
copper  and  ammonia  is  tho  result.  The  mother-liquor  which 
contains  oxide  of  cuprammonium,  is  the  new  solvent  of  tho 
c^Jlulose.  Its  preparation  occupying  some  time,  M. 
Schweitzer  has  replaced  it  by  a  green  subsulphate  of  copper 
i  11  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

Recently,  ateo,  M.  Peligot  has  still  further  simplified  this 
process,  and  at  the  same  tune  rendered  it  more  economical 
lie  fills  a  glass  adapter  with  copper  turnings,  and  pours  on  it 
gradually  a  certain  quantity  of  solution  of  ammonia.  The 
Liberation  of  caloric  ensues,  and  a  blue  liquor  is  produced. 

If  cotton  be  plunged  in  this  solution,  it  will  be  seen  to 
change  into  a  thick  jelly,  which  disappears  on  the  addition 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  To  obtain  this  liquid  per- 
fectly limpid,  it  must  be  filtered  through  asbestos,  for  it 
perforates  a  paper  filter  immediately,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  tho  new  re-agent  dissolves  it.  The  cellulose 
can  be  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol,  acids  in  excess, 
concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  salts,  honey,  gum,  dex- 
trine, &c.  &c.  It  may  even  be  obtained  in  amorphous 
membranous  sheets  by  simple  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  and 
these  sheets  do  not  adhere  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
are  formed. 

That  which  we  have  said  of  cotton  applies  equally  to  silk, 
for  which  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  besides  found  a  special  solvent 
in  the  ammoniacal  oxide  of  nickel.  This  re-agent,  which  exerts 
no  action  whatever  on  cellulose  or  cotton,  does  not  abandon 
the  silk  when  mingled  with  concentrated  saline 
sugar  or  gum. 

Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  the  two  solvents  of 
have  been  speaking. 

M.  Frcmy  has  shown  that  ligneous  fibres  and  the  pith 
of  trees  arc  completely  insoluble  in  the  ammonia-copper 
solution,  and  that  this  insolubility  does  not  arise  from  the 
great  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  the  wood,  since  ho  has 
been  able  to  dissolve  by  its  means  the  substance  known  in 
commerce  as  vegetable  ivory,  which  is  so  extremely  hard  that 
steel  cuts  it  with  difficulty.  According  to  M.  Payen,  the 
textile  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax  are  ateo  soluble  in  the  same 
re-agent. 

Finally,  M.  Pelouze  has  contributed  his  part  to  these  re- 
searches. He  has  ascertained  that  highly  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that 


it  dissolves  it  in  a  few  seconds  with  great  facility.  Water 
forms  in  this  solution  a  precipitate  of  striking  whiteness, 
identical  with  that  given  by  the  acids  in  the  ammonia-cop- 
per solution  of  cellulose.  He  has  observed  besides  that  if, 
instead  of  immediately  adding  the  water  to  the  acid  liquor, 
a  delay  of  one  or  two  days  do  allowed  to  take  place,  the 
precipitate  will  not  then  be  obtained,  and  that  the  ligneous 
matter  will  hare  completely  disappeared,  from  having  been 
transformed  into  glucose. 

Hence,  then,  photography  is  in  possession  of  several  sol- 
vents of  lignino ;  consequently  of  the  means  of  possessing 
several  kinds  of  collodion,  which  will,  at  all  events,  have  the 
advantage  of  rendering  the  use  of  the  costly  substances — 
alcohol  and  ether — unnecessary.  Tho  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is — How  ought  they  to  be  prepared  ? 

We  will  hazard  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
way,  which  it  appears  to  us  might  bo  attempted  with 
success ;  for  example,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  a  film  of  solu- 
tion of  cotton  in  oxide  of  cuprommomum,  and  allow  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  to  evaporate,  then 
plunge  the  plate  in  water  slightly  acidified  with  auy  kind  of 
acid,  then  wash  it  in  water,  aud  afterwards  pour  on  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  or  iodide  of  potassium ; 
after  this  has  remained  on  it  a  few  seconds,  immerse  the 
plate  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  wash,  and  expose  in  the 
camera  as  usual. 

If  these  operations  appear  too  long,  take  the  solution  of 
cotton  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  cover  a  plate,  and 
let  the  acid,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  evaporate,  and 
alter  wards  plunge  it  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  previously 
rinsing  it  in  water.  We  shall  thus  have  a  film  of  chloride 
of  silver,  a  substance  we  all  know  to  bo  very  sensitive  to 
light,  since  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the  production  of 
positives. 

Tho  last  method  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  it  almost  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  preparing  tho  collodion  day  by  day, 
inasmuch  as  hydrochloric  acid  very  speedily  transforms  the 
cotton  into  sugar. 

We  could  easily  find  other  methods  of  preparing  collodion 
by  means  of  the  new  solvents  we  have  described ;  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  do  moro  than  point  out  some  of  the  results  of 
recent  chemical  discoveries  which  are  applicable  to  photo- 
graphy ;  it  only  remains  for  adepts  in  that  art  to  render 
practical  and  perfect  the  methods,  the  novelty  and  possible 
advantages  of  which  we  have  summarily  pointed  out. 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION.* 

BY  II.  L'ABBfc  DESr-BATS. 

The  normal  collodion  being  obtained,  it  becomes  now  a 
question  of  rendering  it  photogenic ;  and,  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  one  of  the  numerous  formulas 
published ;  there  is  no  lack  of  choice.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attach  an  exclusive  importance  to  either  of  them.  We  will 
merely  observe,  that  with  a  collodion  simply  iodised  with  tlie 
iodide  of  potassium,  one  may  attain  perfection  with  certainty. 

In  a  bottle  containing  alcohol,  say  half  an  ounco  for 
example,  dissolve  to  saturation  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  iodide  of  cadmium,  perfectly  dry 
and  finely  pulverised.  The  dissolution  will  be  complete  at 
the  end  of  a  few  hours ;  the  proof  that  it  is  as  concentrated 
as  possible  will  bo  found  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  un- 
dissolved iodide  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  iodides  may  bo  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
normal  collodion,  and  they  will  be  ready  together.  Decant 
the  normal  collodion  and  add  to  it  a  certain  number  of  drops 
of  iodised  alcohol,  we  will  assume  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  but  this  has  to  be  ascertained  in  tho  following 
:— Take  a  glass  plate  and  clean  it  thoroughly  and 
the  collodion ;  when  set  immerse  it  in  the  oath  for 
one  or  two  minutes ;  then  withdraw  it  and  examine  the 
tint.   Seen  directly,  the  film  ought  to  luive  an  opal  bluish 
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tint ;  if  it  be  simply  bluish,  the  film  is  not  sufficiently 
odised ;  if  it  be  dead  irAite,  it  is  too  much  so.  In  the  case 
supposed  it  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  fresh  additions  of  iodide 
must  be  made,  in  very  small  quantities,  until  the  collodion 
has  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection ;  when  it 
may  be  at  once  used  for  taking  &  proof.  This  proof  will 
not  be  of  any  value,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  covered  with 
black  and  white  specks ;  but  by  means  of  it  one  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  qualities  and  the 
degree  of  iodisation,  which  the  inspection  of  the  blacks 
furnishes.  This  is  the  real  criterion  of  all  collodion.  The 
newly  made  collodion  having  been  assayed  and  its  qualities 
tested,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  leave  it  to  finish 
the  different  reactions  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  its  full 
value,  for  a  time  at  least,  for  these  reactions,  which  are  at 
first  favourable,  eventually  deteriorate  it. 

We  have  observed  that  a  new  collodion  gives  at  first  a 
film  covered  with  black  and  white  specks.  These  spots  are 
evidently  caused  by  the  insoluble  particles  held  in  suspension. 
Filtering  would  remove  the  greater  portion  of  these,  twit  this 
mechanical  method  of  purifying  would  be  too  coarse,  and  we 
may  even  say  completely  illusory,  and  should  never  be 
adopted.  These  insoluble*  particles  ought  to  be  left  to 
deposit  themselves  spontaneously;  and  to  accomplish  this 
time  is  required,  and  the  colour,  which  is  gradually  modified, 
indicates  not  only  the  degree  of  purification  of  the  collodion, 
hut  also  the  progress  of  the  favourable  reactions,  of  which 
wo  were  just  now  speaking.  Thus  the  mixture,  at  first 
troubled  and  whiteish,  clears  by  degrees,  and  becomes  slightly 
yellow  ;  this  tint  deepens  more  and  more,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  even  loss,  it  exactly  resembles  the 
colour  of  olive  oil.  But  that  is  not  sufficient;  not  only 
ought  the  collodion  to  have  acquired  tins  decided  tint,  but 
also  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  For  some  preparations 
fuur  days  will  suffice ;  fur  others  eight  days  will  not  be  too 
many.  But  when  this  point  is  once  reached,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  mixture 
being  terminated,  tbe  collodion  may  from  that  time  bo  used 
with  safety. 

Besides  the  deposit  due  to  the  fragments  of  undissolved 
cotton-powder,  and  to  the  impurities  which  may  accidentally 
exist  in  the  iodides,  anotlter  may  present  itself  of  a  mealy 
and  whiteish  appearance.  This  deposit,  which  ought  not  to 
be  eliminated,  is  merely  iodide  of  potassium,  precipitated 
From  the  alcoholic  solution  by  the  ether.  After  decantation 
thia  should  l>e  re-dissolvftd  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  added  to  the  mixture.  This  deposit  only  occurs 
when  ether  rectified  to  too  high  a  degree  has  been  used. 
With  such  an  ether  it  is  quite  a  chance  whether  a  good  pre- 
paration is  obtained  or  not.  In  fact,  the  rectified  ether  con- 
tracts, on  contact  with  the  alcohol,  so  great  an  affinity  for  it 
that  it  forces  it  to  abandon  a  portion  of  the  iodide  it  held  in 
solution.  From  which  we  conclude  that  the  iodides  are  not 
at  their  ease  except  in  a  less  highly  rectified  ether;  we  even 
doubt  whether  the  resumption  of  the  deposit  of  iodide  by  a 
new  quantity  of  alcohol,  may  not  be  an  imperfect  correc- 
tion. 

(Tobeemtuwed.) 


HINTS  ON  THE  COLLODION  PROCESS. 
by  n.  BEixna. 
II A  vivo  promised  to  send  a  receipt  for  a  developing 
solution  which  will  not  fog,  or  by  using  which  "over 
development "  is  avoided,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
formulae  to  your  notice.  I  have  found  it  useful  (for  ivory, 
mica,  and  talc  portraits,  for  pins,  lockets,  &c.,  &o.)  when  the 
light  was  going,  or  gone,  and  it  was  useless  for,  or  a  person 
objected  to  sit  again.  In  these  cases  I  found  a  quick  and 
sharp  developer,  giving  good  blacks  and  whites,  also  most 
important.  Of  course  there  may  be  others  superior  for 
other  purposes,  or  when  the  certainty  of  the  action  of  this 
preparation  is  not  no  material. 

Hn.  l  'ironmt  f,?*t.  —A  grey  or  slate  colour. 


Light  — A  direct  north,  if 
found  good  from  experience. 

Head  light. — If  a  too  powerful  bright  light  strikes  on  the 
head,  hands,  and  bust  of  the  sitter,  use  a  light  •late-coloured 
glazed  calico  head  shade ;  this  gives  a  sort  of  solidity  or 
relief  to  the  head,  &c. 

Grouping. — I  prefer  three-quarter-face,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  features  of  the  sitter,  light,  circumsUnccs,  and  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  operator. 

Coihxium  best  for  this  purpose  is,  to  my  fancy,  too 
American  excelsior  positive  collodion.  Try  the  effect  of 
30  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  and  4  or  5  drops  of  very  concen- 
trated alcohol  added  to  1  ounce  of  the  above  collodion. 

Rtth  Ixst. — CO  grains  of  the  best  and  purest  nitrate  of 
silver  (in  crystals)  to  every  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Add 
\  ounce  of  collodion  prepared  as  above,  and  2  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  every  5  ounces  of  bath  (add  the  collodion  while  the 
bath  passes  through  the  filter  paper  into  the  gutta  percha  re- 
ceptacle). If  the  bath  is  too  strong,  gradually  add  \  ounce  of 
distilled  water  (trying  a  plate  between  each  addition)  till 
you  get  a  thick  and  cream-Iiko  film;  perhaps  you  will 
succeed  without  adding  more  water;  in  summer  keep  the 
bath  surrounded  with  cold  water,  and  then  this  bath  will 
not  be  too  strong ;  and,  besides,  you  will  produce  fine 
pictures.  Keep  this  bath  covered  from  dust  aud  light, 
whether  a  plate  is  on  the  dipper  or  not ;  aud  you  most  also 
count  at  least  100  tolerably  quick  after  the  usual  oiliness 
has  disappeared  from  the  plate  before  it  will  produce  iu> 
finest  effect. 

Use  a  diapliragm  placed  close  to  the  front  of  the  lena; 
thus  you  obtain  an  increased  amount  of  sharpness,  but  slow- 
nes  of  the  lens  (according  to  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  used). 
1  cut  mine  from  thin  black  gutta  percha,  or  black  cardboard, 
aud  use  also  a  black  gutta  percha  cap  for  the  lens. 

Without  extreme  cleanliness  the  best  chemicals  and 
instruments  are  useless ;  and,  therefore,  clean  the  plates  well 
with  the  following  solution,  viz.: — 
Trijioli 

Water    1 

Nitric  add    6o  <lrn]r-. 

Polish  with  a  very  soft  leather ;  after,  of  course,  using  a 
sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  lint  to  remove  the  above 
mixture.  Finally,  test  the  cleanliness  of  the  surface  of  the 
plate  by  brcathmg  upon  it ;  if  the  breath  upon  the  ghuw 
dies  rapidly  and  evenly  away,  the  glass  is  fit  for  use. 
Flatted  crown  is  the  best  (of  the  cheap  kind)  to  use. 

Nearly  all  common  glass  has  a  slightly  concave  and  con- 
vex, us  well  as  a  rough  and  smooth  side ;  the  smooth  and 
true  side  is  easily  ascertained,  by  placing  it  close  up  to  the 
ear  and  scratching  it  with  the  finger  nail. 

Focus  for  the  eyes,  eyelashes,  and  shades  of  the  face : 
thus  you  obtain  the  proper  expression  of  a  person's 
features,  iusteadof  the  caricatures  usually  exhibited.  As  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  do  not  coincide  in  certain 
the  diaphragm  partially  rectifies  this  great  fault. 

Developingi 


Water 

Nitrate  o(  potash 
Pmtoiulohate  of  iron 


:l  ounce*. 
12  £rairui. 
4  drachms. 
30  rlrorw. 
\  drachm. 


Nitric  acid  ... 
Glacial  acetic  aciil 

The  following  added  to  the  ab 
improvement,  viz.: — 

Pure  alcohol    1W 

Nitrate  of  silver  bath(prcpar*d  as  aforemritf)  li 

Filter  carefully  front  the  bottlo  it  is  mixed  in  into  i 
then  place  a  second  clean  piece  of  filter  paper  in 
ing  glass,  and  again  filter  and  use  as  required. 

The  fixing  solution  is  composed  of  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  white  (not  yellowish)  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
distilled  water ;  common  water  and  strong  fixing,  or  too 
much  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  developer,  gives  as  a  result  b 
white,  flowery,  and  rough  surface :  the  weak,  therefore,  is 
the  best.    I  make  my  own  after  this  rule  in  all  cases,  and 
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neither  myself  nor  pupils  have  ever  found  pictures  to  fade,  or 
the  film  to  hare,  after  a  time,  a  sort  of  moth-eaten  appearance ; 
it  ought  only  to  take  the  white  him  off  after  counting  fifteen 
slowly.  Pour  gently  from  the  spout  of  a  quart  jug  clean  com- 
mon soft  water,  at  a  height  of  at  least  14  inches  from  tho  plate, 
orer  the  film  after  development  and  fixing ;  don't  spare  the 
water,  nor  allow  the  cyanide  to  remain  on  the  plate  a  single 
second  after  the  In  If- light*  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
particularly  wash  from  the  height  (U  inches)  before  directed, 
commencing  gently  from  the  middle  of  the  plate,  thus 
pressing  it  down,  and  preventing  the  film  from  being  washed 
off.  By  this  means  you  obtain  all  the  clearness,  delicacy, 
and  steely  appearance  of  the  daguerreotype  process,  com- 
bined witli  the  certainty  of  settling  tho  great  question  of 
permanency. 

Filter  the  bath,  developer,  and  fixing  solution  every  night 
after  work,  or  before  commencing  in  the  morning,  with  sepa- 
rate and  clean  filter  papers,  the  old  bath  filter  paper  excepted, 
which  you  may  use  until  it  is  worn  out,  provided  you  keep 
it  free  from  foreign  substances,  such  as  iron,  cyanide,  &c, 
otherwise  you  would  weaken  the  bath  too  much  in  conse- 
quence of  the  paper  absorbing  the  silver. 

The  following  is  a  safe,  correct,  and  simple  plan  to  test  a 
good  lens,  particularly  where  a  person  has  only  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  optics: — Paste  two  dozen  long 
black  en*  grey  hairs  on  a  strip  of  cardboard  1  inch  apart, 
comb  fashion,  and  then  fix  with  a  couple  of  pins  to  a  black, 
grey,  or  slate  background ;  then  take  a  picture  of  them  on  a 
5x4  plate  (commencing  from  the  middlo  of  the  plate 
upwards),  noting  the  degree  of  distinct  sharpness  and  time 
of  exposure;  and,  again,  another  from  the  middle,  down- 
wards, repenting  the  noting,  &c.  A  lens  that  will  accom- 
plish this  distinctly  (from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate), 
and  with  the  same  time  of  exposure,  is  a  good  one. 

Caution*. — Do  not  hang  white  clothes,  or  keep  white 
|<aper,  or  bright  tin  vessels  in  the  dark  room ;  also  beware 
of  the  vapours  of  ammonia,  or  striking  lucifers  in  the 
dark  room.  Pin-holes  admit  an  astonishing  amount  of  light, 
and  are,  therefore,  deadly  enemies  to  the  production  of  first- 
class  pictures.  1  have  seen  so-called  dark  rooms  which 
admitted  more  daylight  than  many  glass  houses  could  boast 
of.    One  in  particular  belonged  to  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 

Mr.  A  ,  in  which  was  a  large  room  window,  a  partition 

with  a  door  to  it  having  been  put  up  at  the  end  of  what  was 
«ncc  an  old  lumber  room,  but  )>oasessing  capital  side  and 
head  lights ;  this  room  window  he  had  merely  covered  over 
with  a  single  thin  piece  of  pale  yellow  tissue  paper,  and  the 
walls  were  white-washed ;  in  fact,  ho  almost  developed  by 
daylight,  so  you  may  guess  he  did  not  produce  very  good 
pictures.  Well,  he  fancied  his  camera  admitted  light,  that 
the  glassed  had  lieen  displaced,  his  collodion  or  the  developer 
bail,  and,  finally,  that  some  friend  (?)  had  good-naturedly 
"  queered  "  his  lmth.  These  1  tested  at  my  own  place,  and 
found  that  I  could  produce  better  pictures  than  ho  had  done 
with  his  own  tools.  I  then  took  my  favourite  chemicals  and 
instrument,  but  succeeded  no  better  than  he  had  done. 
Now  I  knew  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  dark  room :  I  advised 
him  to  have  a  pane  of  yellow  glass  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  and  tho  rest  covered  over  with  black 
.  paper,  the  walls  also  covered  with  ditto,  and  the  holes 
stopped  up ;  this  done,  we  both  met  with  success. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPERS,  ANT) 
NEW  PROCESS  OF  NEGATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BT  v  .  a  \  tr  m  k . 
TSMflast  number  of  the  Unfa  tin  has  induced  me  to  think  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  would,  perhaps,  feel  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  method  I  employ  for  preserving  my 
nitrated  papers  during  several  weeks  without  alteration  ; 
and,  consequently,  as  available  for  use  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared the  previous  evening.  However,  I  cannot  say  if  they 
would  remain  thus  for  an  indefinite  period,  not  having  tried 
them  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  three  weeks. 


After  having  nitrated  the  paper,  allowed  it  to  drain,  and 
dried  it  thoroughly  at  the  fire,  I  enclose  it  in  a  box  lined  in 
the  interior  with  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris,  loosely  tempered, 
and  thoroughly  dried  either  in  an  oven,  or  on  a  stove. 
These  plates  which  may  be  easily  removed,  dried  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  humidity  which  they 
absorb  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  prepared  sheets  of  paper 
placed  in  this  box  ought  not  to  be  pressed  one  against  the 
other,  but  rather  placed  edgeways  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
air  between  them  should  remain  dry ;  these  plaster  plates 
being  very  hygrometric,  and  of  a  certain  thickness,  the 
internal  air  of  the  box,  which  should  be  well-closed,  remains 
perfectly  dry ;  and,  according  to  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard, 
the  papers  ought  to  be  preserved  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite- 
period. 

In  wnding  to  the  Society  my  positive  paper  'process,  h  In 
gutta,  I  announced  tliat  1  hail  a  negative  process  which  it 
Appeared  to  me  ought  to  be  preferable  to  those  einployed 
hitherto.  The  essays  which  I,  as  well  as  my  friend  M.  Boivin, 
who  is  known  to  yen  by  his  dry  collodion  process,  have  made, 
convinced  me  that  I  was  not  deceived.  For  after  three 
weeks'  preparation  with  the  aceto-nitrate,  these  sheets  gave 
proofs  as  good  as  those  of  the  first  day,  and  were  as  sensitive 
as  the  glass  plates  by  my  process  on  glass. 

Tho  sheets  are  prepared  precisely  like  my  positive  paper, 
only,  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium,  I  put  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  one  of  bromide  in  the  albu- 
men, ami  dry  it  at  the  fire.  I  expose  in  the  camera  on  ground 
glass,  and  develop  with  gallic  acid  strengthened  with 
some  drops  of  aceto-nitrate. 

I  fix  with  hyposulphite  at  50  per  cent,,  and  wash  a*  with 
positive  proofs. 

To  sensitise  I  entirely  immerse  the  sheet  in  the  on  Unary 
aceto-nitrate,  then  wash  it  three  or  four  times  in  rain  water, 
and  dry  it  at  the  fire.  After  this  operation,  if  I  fear  resini- 
fication  of  the  gutta,  I  j -lunge  the  proof,  for  a  few  seconds, 
in  benzol,  which  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  gutta,  and 
I  wax  the  proof,  as  heretofore,  if  it  is  very  strong,  or  leave  it 
semi-transparent  if  it  is  weak,  and  1  desire  to  have*  a  vigor- 
ous proof. — Bulletin  de  la  Socit'tt'  Franqaut  de  Photographic. 


STEREOGRAMS  FROM  FLAT  SURFACES. 

Ix  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  an  ingenious  device  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  pictures  from  flat  surfaces,  suited  for 
stereoscopic  purposes,  was  made  known  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Sang.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  thing  some  of  our 
contemporaries  were  very  much  carried  away  with  the  idea, 
and  committed  gross  blunders  in  the  appreciation  and  esti- 
mation of  the  discovery;  while  others,  who  had  hit  upon 
the  method  of  producing  these  results,  were  unusually  severe 
in  their  exposure,  we  might  almost  say  condemnation,  of  it. 
That  the  invention  is  clever,  there  can  bo  no  denying ;  and 
when  we  first  noticed  it  we  remarked  that — "  we  must  give 
to  Mr.  Sang  ftdl  credit  for  the  great  ingenuity  he  has  shown 
in  thus  bringing  (however  imperfectly)  the  world  of  the 
painter  and  engraver  into  the  domain  of  the  stereoscope." 
Since  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sang's  device,  we  were  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  produce  stereo- 
grams from  flat  surfaces.  We  have,  however,  lately  been 
favoured  with  a  specimen  by  Mr.  George  A.  Dean,  of 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  The  subject  which  he  has  chosen 
for  illustration  is  a  most  difficult  one,  anel  ho  certainly  has 
succeeded  in  giving  the  stereoscojric  effect  very  well.  It  is 
one  of  the  cartoons  from  our  facetious  contemporary  Punch, 
entitled  "  The  French  Porcupine,"  wherein  is  represented 
his  imperial  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  a  porcu- 
pine, his  bristles  consisting  of  bayonets — the  motto  under 
which  is — "  He  may  be  an  inoffensive  animal,  but  ho  don't 
look  like  it."  Now  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Dean  has  had  to  con- 
tend, in  retaining  the  sharpness  of  the  bristles — or  bayonets. 
The  specimen  is  very  good,  although  not  quite  so  successful 
as  those  which  Mr.  Sang  has  produced. 
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gcssons  on  Colouring  J1  holograms. 

colouring  IX  oil — (continued). 

Si<;,i,(l  Pointing— (continued).— The  distant  scenery  in 
the  landscape  background  may  be  painted  with  the  same 
tints,  a  little  modified,  as  the  Bky.  The  sky  line,  or  point 
whore  the  landscape  and  sky  meet  at  the  horizon,  must  be 
sufficiently  well  marked,  without  being  hard.  The  sky 
tints,  modified  with  deeper  greys,  will  serve  for  the  distance, 
the  forms  as  well  as  colours  being  vaguely  defined — for 
clearness,  and  aharpuesB  of  form  and  definition,  as  well  as 
brightness  of  colour,  are  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  object  in  these  lessons  to  give  instruction  in  drawing ; 
and,  unless  the  colourist  lias  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  it 
will  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  to  paint  a  landscape  back- 
ground :  all  we  need  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  to 
repeat  what  we  have  already  observed — that  all  objects  in  a 
background  should  be  subservient  to  the  principal  figure,  and 
should  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  colour  and  form.  In 
]>Liintiii<r  the  middle  distance  and  foreground  of  the  land- 
scape, therefore,  whilst  using  brighter  tints  and  sharper 
definition,  the  idea  of  atmosphere  and  distance  must  atill  be 
preserved,  even  in  the  most  advancing  parts. 

The  draperies  in  a  good  photograph  have  already  the  form 
of  fold,  and  the  texture  of  material  so  admirably  rendered 
by  fight  and  aliadow,  that  it »  rarely  necessary  to  make  any 
alteration  in  these  respects— colour  is  all  we  have  to  add.  The 
following  tint*,  for  various  colours  of  silks  and  satins,  will 
be  found  useful ;  they  must  be  modified  in  some  cases  to 
hiiit  the  tone  of  the  photograph : — 

For  white  silk  or  satin : — The  lights,  white  ;  middle  tints, 
white,  black,  and  sometimes  a  little  Indian  red ;  reflects, 
white,  French  blue,  and  brown  ochre ;  shadows,  black,  white, 
and  Indian  red. 

Blue  silk  or  satin  will  require  either  white  and  French 
blue,  or  white  and  Prussian  blue,  for  the  lights,  depending 
on  the  tint  required ;  middle  tint,  the  same,  with  more  blue ; 
rttflect*.,  brown  ochre  added  to  the  above ;  shadows,  ivory 
black,  Prussian  blue,  a  little  white,  and  sometimes  a  little 
vermilion. 

Ked  silk  or  satin  will  require  the  following  tints,  modified 
as  the  red  may  approximate  to  scarlet  or  crimson : — For 
lights,  yellow  ochre,  light  red,  and  white;  middle  tint, 
Indian  red,  crimson  lake,  and  vermilion  ;  reflects,  vermilion 
and  light  red  or  carmine,  and  yollow  ;  shadows,  Indian  red, 
lake,  vermilion,  and  a  little  ivory  block. 

Yellow  silk  or  satin : — King's  yellow  and  white  for  the 
light* ;  middle  tint,  yellow  ochre,  brown  ochre,  white,  and 
a  little  black  ;  reflects,  yellow  ochre  and  light  red  ;  shadows, 
brown  pink  and  burnt  umber. 

Green  Alk  or  satin :— Lights,  Prussian  blue,  King's  yellow, 
and  brown  pink,  or  emerald  green  and  white  ;  middle  tint, 
Prussian  blue,  brown  pink,  and  King's  yellow  ;  reflects, 
Prussian  blue  and  brown  pink,  and  sometimes  a  little  lake ; 
shadows,  the  same,  with  more  Prussian  blue. 

Black  silk  or  satin : — Lights,  light  red  and  a  little  white ; 
middle  tint,  lake,  white,  and  ivory  black  ;  reflects,  lake  and 
black,  and  sometimes  a  little  brown  ochre  or  brown  pink ; 
shadows,  lake  and  ivory  black. 

Cloth  fabrics  will  often  require  the  same  tints,  differently 
combined,  and  painted  with  less  brilliancy.  Black  cloth 
will  first  have  the  shadows  strengthened  by  glazing  with 
lake,  Vandyke  brown,  and  black,  and  the  lights  then  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  black  and  white. 

White  linen  will  require  the  same  tints  as  white  satin,  but 
lew  brilliant ;  sometimes  the  whites  of  the  pliotograph,  with 
very  slight  modification*,  may  be  left  as  they  an-. 

Gold  nrnanientu  may  be  painted  with  yellow  ochre,  or 
yellow  ochre  and  raw  umber;  the  shadows,  burnt  sienna  and 
raw  umber;  and  lights,  N'aples  yellow. 

In  the  second  painting,  the  work  should  be  sufficiently 
brought  forward'  to  have  u  tolerably  finished  effect.  In 
portions  of  the  picture  requiring  softness  and  blending  of 


tints,  the  badger-hair  softener  may  bo  used  cautiously.  This 
will  also  reduce  the  surface  to  u  level,  and  remove  the  marks 
of  the  brush  where  the  handling  is  too  bold  or  abrupt ;  but 
care  must  bo  used  not  to  produce  a  woolly  effect. 

In  this  painting,  the  colours  must  bo  kept  pure  and 
brilliant,  as  it  is  easy  to  soften  them  afterwards ;  and  somu 
allowance  must  be  made  ako  for  tho  subduing  and  toning 
effect  of  time. 

The  second  painting  concluded,  again  carefully  put  tho 
picture  in  a  place  free  from  dust  to  dry. 

(To  be  «m*,«d.) 


gicttondxji  ot  ^iDotograplni. 

Caiujoxate  ok  Ammoxia,  of  commerce,  or  ml  volatile, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  seaqnicarbonate,  containing  two 
equivalents  of  ammonia  and  three  of  carbonic  acid.  It  i* 
usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  fibrous  mag*, 
which  is  soluble  in  about  three  {arts  of  cold  water.  LxpoMcn 
to  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  loses  its  anunoni  - 
ocal  odour,  and  crumbles  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  which 
is  a  bicarbonate,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ammonia  and  two 
parts  carbonic  acid.  The  same  salt  is  produced  when  a 
warm  saturated  solution  of  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate 
is  allowed  to  crystallise;  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia 
remains  in  solution,  and  regular  crystals  are  deposited,  whicli 
are  inodorous,  and  quite  permanent  in  the  air. 

Carboxatk  of  Babyta.  In  the  native  state  this  forms 
the  mineral  iritherite;  it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by 
adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  soda  to  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium.  It  forms  a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble, 
or  nearly  bo,  in  water.  It  is  very  useful  in  separating 
sulphuric  acid  from  a  solution,  which  it  does  readily  if  mixed 
up  with  it,  on  account  of  the  great  affinity  existing  between 
these  two  bodies,  ami  the  total  insolubility  of  sulphate  of 
baryta.  The  reaction  consist*  in  tlie  substitution  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  following  equation : — 
BaO.  CO.  +  SO,  =  BaO.  SO,  +  CO,.  The  carboni  • 
acid  being*  evolved  with  effervescence,  nothing  remains  but 
tho  sulpliate  and  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  can  be 
removed  by  filtration. 

Caubonate  ok  Lead.  White  lead  of  commerce  is  a 
soft  white  powder,  of  great  specific  gravity,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids.  It  id 
prepared  to  an  immense  extent  for  the  use  of  painters,  by  tlte 
reaction  of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  fermentation  upon 
metallic  lead  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
vinegar.  " 

White  lead  is  a  valuable  paint,  on  account  of  what  i* 
technically  called  the  great  hody  which  it  possesses :  it  if, 
however,  liable  to  tho  serious  drawback  of  turning  black  if 
exposed  to  tho  air,  owing  to  its  ready  absorption  of  th> 
sulphuretted  vapours  which  are  always  floating  about  in  the 
atmosphere,  especially  near  large  towua,  black  sulphide  of 
lead  being  produced.  For  this  reason  preference  should 
always  bo  given  to  a  recently  introduced  substitute — zirc 
white,  which  consists  of  oxide  of  line.  Many  beautifully 
coloured  jwrtraitu  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought 
under  our  notice,  which  have  been  entirely  destroyed  from 
this  cause.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  also  used  for  glaring  visit  ing 
and  other  cards,  and,  in  this  form,  has  been  made  subservient 
to  the  requirements  of  the  photographer,  by  acting  as  a 
support  for  collodion  pictures. 

Carbonate  ok  Limk  is  a  body  largely  met  with  in 
nature  as  chalk,  limestone,  marble,  Iceland  spar,  &c.  it 
may  be  artificially  farmed  in  the  same  way  as  carbonate  of 
baryta,  by  adding  a  soluble  carbonate  to  a  soluble  lime  salt ; 
it  forms  a  soft,  white  powder,  which  has  been  used  by  .Max- 
well Lyto  for  removing  sulphuric  acid  from  ita  solution  in 
the  preparation  of  lnetagelatine.  Sulphate  of  lime  being, 
however,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  carbonate  of  baryta 
should  be  employed  by  preference.    Carbonate  of  lime  is 
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also  of  frequent  use  in  neutralising  adds  in  solutions  where 
tbe  presence  of  a  soluble  lime  salt  is  immaterial. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Magnesia  alba  ia  the  com- 
pound which  is  known  in  commerce  under  this  name, 
although,  chemically  speaking,  it  is  a  mixture  of  neutral 
carbonate  of  magnesia  with  magnesia  and  water.  It  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia with  a  soluble  carbonate ;  boiling  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  filtering  and  washing  tbe  precipitate.  In  photo- 
graphy the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  used  to 
prepare  nitrate  of  magnesia,  one  of  the  first  substances 
employed  for  preserving  the  sensitiveness   of  collodion 


(To  bt  continued.) 


fSattftrism  of  ^rjotf/grapbij. 

tjik  TON1NO  bath  {continued). 
(>.  What  other  formula)  beside  those  already  named  are 
ua«l  in  the  toning  of  photographs? 
.1.  In  place  of  the  simple  chloride  of  gold  the  following 
i  ia  sometimes  employed : — 


Water 

<  'htnriilf  of  fcuM 
llvilrm'faltiric  arid 


11  nartc 
1  .. 
10  ,. 


This  solution  ib  exceedingly  rapid  in  action,  and  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  restoring  proofs  which  have  turned  almost 
black. 

(J.  What  other  methods  are  employed? 

.1.  M.  de  Caranza  proposes  the  chloride  of  platinum  as 
a  substitute  for  the  chloride  of  gold.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  process  are  very  good. 

Q.  How  is  the  process  conducted  ? 

.1.  As  soon  as  the  proof  lias  been  sufficiently  developed, 
the  high  lights  assuming  a  violet  tint,  the  impression  is 
taken  from  the  frame  and  plunged  into  n  basin  containing 


Chloride  of  platinum  (s»  m  nyrup) 
Hydrochloric  acid 


After  sn  immersion  of  a  few  seconds  the  proof  changes  its 
tone  to  a  bluish  grey,  the  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  being 
beautifully  developed  in  black  and  white,  while  the  half- 
tones are  well  preserved.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished 
the  proof  should  be  removed  from  the  platina  bath  ami  well 
washed  in  five  or  six  waters ;  it  is  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
solution  of  milk  of  lime,  and,  finally,  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  depth  to 
the  blacks,  a  rose  tint  to  the  half-lights,  and  preserving  the 
brilliancy  of  the  bright  lights.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
amply  sufficient  to  fix  a  proof  by  this  process ;  and  it  is 
found  to  bo  very  successful. 
Q.  Describe  some  other  process. 

.  I .  Photographic  positives  arc  sometimes  fixed  and  toned 
by  employing  the  sel  d'or,  besides  which  there  U  another 
process  which  has  tbe  effect  of  giving  the  proof  a  brown -red 
tone,  almost  approaching  that  of  carmine.  The  proofs,  in 
this  instance,  are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  water,  to  which  is 
added  a  few  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

<l.  Does  not  the  procosB  adopted  by  M.  de  Molard  and 
some  other  French  photographers  differ  from  any  of  the 
formuliB  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made? 

.  I .  It  does.  The  process  of  M.  de  Molard  is  exceedingly 
rapid  in  action,  and  is  very  successful.  The  proofs  are  fixed 
by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  in  tbe  proportion  of  one  part  to 
five  parts  of  water;  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  the 
proof  is  placed  in  a  linth  of  pure  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  efyamtrt  iodenx. 

Q.  What  is  the  cyanure  iodeux? 

A.  This  liquid  is  so  called  by  M.  de  Molard,  and  is  a 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ami  the  iodide  of 


cyanogen.  In  10  grammes  of  distilled  water  is  dissolved  one 
gramme  of  cyanide  of  potassium ;  to  this  is  added  iodine, 
and  the  solution  is  shaken  until  it  assumes  a  violet  tint. 
The  action  on  the  proof  is  very  rapid ;  while  in  the  ammo- 
niacal  bath  it  is  red,  but  quickly  changes  its  tone  to  brown, 
bistre,  black,  blue-grey,  and  woukl  be  completely  effaced  if 
the  action  was  not  stopped.  It  must  be  removed  from  the 
bath  the  moment  the  required  tone  is  obtained,  aud  briskly 
washed  in  pure  water. 

Q.  Are  any  other  methods  used  in  toning  positive  proofs? 

.1.  Yes,  numerous  other  methods  are  employed,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator, 
the  toning  bath  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  artistic 
effect  which  it  imparts  to  the  proofs,  and  according  to  the 
colour  or  intensity  required  is  the  bath  regulated. 

WASHING. 


<?.  Why  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  washing  in  detailing  the 
various  processes  used  in  toning  positive  photographs. 

A.  Because  so  much  depends  on  the  perfect  washing  of 
the  photograph  both  after  fixing  and  toning ;  and  a  failure 
in  this  particular  destroys  results  otherwise  the  most 
perfect. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  wash  the  proof  after  immersion  in 
the  hyposulphite  bath? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  most  essential ;  for  if  hyposulphite  of  t 
even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  < 
the  picture  to  fade.  After  tlie  process  of  toning  it  is  i 
sary  also  to  wash  the  proof  thoroughly ;  otherwise  certain 
chemical  agents  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  proof,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  the  whole  labour  of  the  operator 
is  defeated. 

Q.  Is  not  hot  water  sometimes  used  for  washing  positive 
proofs? 

--/.  It  is ;  the  chief  advantage  being  that  the  action  is 
more  rapid  than  when  cold  water  is  employed. 

Q.  Is  not  running  water  recommended  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  it  is  desirable  to  use  it  when  practicable.  In 
either  cose  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the 
proofe  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  water ;  that  the  stream 
be  continued  till  it  runs  off  from  the  proof  perfectly  clear; 
and  that  when  immersion  is  used,  tho  proofs  be  removed, 
and  fresh  water  renewed  until  no  fresh  solution  takes 
place,  and  the  water  in  which  tho  proofs  are  laid 
unchanged. 


Corrtsponiwnc*. 


TIIK  WET  VCrtHS  THE  DRY  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editor  o/mThe  Photographic  News." 
Mr.  Editor,— Tbe  communication  in  vol.  ii.  p.  9  of  the 
"  News  "  from  Mr.  A.  Mactear,  of  Glasgow,  was  one  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  read  with  interest  by  a  great  many 
of  your  readers.  I  have  often  regretted  that  notes  of  photo- 
graphic tours  were  not  more  frequently  published  in  the 
journals,  for,  judging  by  the  few  that  have  occasionally  made 
their  appearance,  what  a  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction 
would  thus  bo  elicited,  when  we  consider  that  every  summer 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  enthusiastic  amateurs 
are  ransacking  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  pleasant  inland 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand !  By  such  a  correspondence, 
not  only  would  tho  relative  merits  of  the  wet  and  dry  pro- 
cesses be  discussed,  and  the  sources  of  failure  sometimes 
attending  the  latter  be  made  known,  but  the  most  interest- 
ing spots,  us  well  as  what  architectural  subjects  are  "  photo- 
graphically possible "  could  be  pointed  out,  thus,  in  some 
measure,  supplying  the  desideratum  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.,  p. 
1 1,  by  "  W.  W."  With  a  view  to  assist  in  establishing  such 
a  correspondence,  and  also  to  reply  to  Mr.  Mactear*  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  dry  process  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  I  send  you 
a  few  particulars  of  a  week's  ramble  with  the  camera  among 
the  English  lakes. 
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1  had  for  som*  time  practised  the  coUodio-albumen  pro- 
xs,  occasionally  getting  a  good  negative ,  that  in  free  from 
blisters,  but  those  horrid  "sores"  began  no  fearfully  to 

b,  that  1  r 


e,  spoiling  almost  every  plate,  that  1  abandoned  it 
with  little  regret  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fothergill  shoved  us  a 
*'  more  excellent  way."  My  second  plate  with  the  new  pro- 
cess, like  Mr.  Mat-tear's,  was  so  beautiful,  that  I  at  once 
determined  to  prepare  a  quantity  and  start  on  my  destined 
journey.  But  here  I  differed  from  Air.  M.  in  the  preliminary 
preparations.  Instead  of  a  deal,  I  had  a  well-seasoned  ma- 
hogany box  constructed,  the  grooves  and  inside  of  which 
were  twice  coated  with  shell-lac  varnish ;  hence  the  difference 
of  results,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  44  practical  "photographer  would 


e  put  prrparfj  plates  in  a  common  deal  box ;  much  less 
should  I  have  expected  him  to  abandon  a  good  process, 
simply  because  such  a  piece  of  carelessness  had  once  spoiled 
his  pictures.  Having  got  ready  about  1  dozen  10  x  s 
plates,  and  sufficient  developer  for  .'1  or  4  to  ascertain  tho 
proper  exposure,  and  having  been  bitterly  disappointed  that 
a  friend  who  had  contemplated  going  with  me  could  not  go, 
1  started  alone  with  my  precious  charge  at  10  o'clock  p.m., 
tho  21st  of  last.  June.  The  rain  began  to  pour  down  in 
torrents  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  railway  carriage,  which  was 
anything  but  a  pleasing  omen  for  one  in  my  situation. 
However,  before  reaching  Leeds  (which  I  did  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning),  it  had  cleared  away,  and  the  unclouded  rising 
of  the  sun  gave  promise  of  a  fine  day,  and  dispelled  my 
gloomy  fears.  As  I  had  to  stay  'in  Leeds  until  ti  o'clock, 
and,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  cold  waiting  room,  I 
wandered  forth  into  the  town  to  wile  away  the  time.  There 
are  few  objects  in  that  smoky  place  to  interest  the  traveller ; 
but  the  new  Town  Hall  is  a  fine  building,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  selecting  the  best  spot  for  a  view  of  it.  Having 
satisfied  myself  that  one  might  be  obtained,  I  contemplated 
taking  one  on  my  return.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that 
the  atmosphere  would  not  admit  of  it  when  the  factory  fires 
were  lighted,  so  I  went  back  to  the  station,  got  the  porter  to 
carry  up  my  camera,  and  fired  away  plate  No.  1.  The  clock 
struck  five  as  I  replaced  the  cap  which  brought  home  the 
fact  that  it  was  rather  an  early  hour  to  be  taking  photo- 
graphs. As  we  went  whirling  past  Kirkstall  Abbey  I  (photo- 
grapher-like) was  painfully  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of 
railways,  not  allowing  one,  even  with  a  camera,  to  loiter  on 
the  road.  Arrived  at  Lancaster,  9.30,  my  resting  place 
for  the  day.  I  saw  nothing  particularly  striking  in  that 
venerable  pine?,  but  a  splendid  view  was  obtained  from  the 
churchyard  joining  the  castle.  The  day  being  very  clear  and 
bright,  I  exposed  two  plates  of  a  distant  view  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Luue.  Here,  too,  I  obtained  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  blue  mountains  which  formed  the  scene  of  my 
destination.  I  arrived  at  Windermere  station  at  8  p.m., 
and  never  Bhall  I  forget  my  first  view  of 44  wooded  Winan- 
dermere,  the  river  lake,-1  calm  as  a  mirror  below  me,  sur- 
rounded by  its  44  fells"  and  mountains,  then  steeped  in  the 
gold  and  purple  hues  of  sunset.  As  I  was  riding  down  to 
Bowneas,  I  fell  in  with  a  professional  photographer  of  that 
place,  who  kindly,  at  my  request,  granted  me  the  use  of  his 
dark  room  to  develop  my  exposed  plates.  My  anxiety  to 
see  whether  my  journey  was  likely  to  prove  a  failure  was 
great  -,  so  having  ordered  supper  and  a  bed,  I  proceeded  to 

Mr.  F  's,  and  judge  of  my  satisfaction  and  delight  as  I 

returned  to  my  lodgings  with  two  perfect  and  beautiful 
negatives  of  the  scene  that  had  just  charmed  me  at  Lancaster. 
Three  things  contributed  to  make  me  sleep  soundly  that 
night,  viz.,  not  having  slept  any  the  night  before,  the  pro- 
spect of  fine  weather,  and  the  probability  that  my  plates 
would  turn  out  successful.  I  arose  in  high  spirits  the  next 
morning,  and  having  engaged  a  man  and  boat,  proceeded  to 
canvass  the  shores  of  Windermere.  The  views  from  Ray- 
ricg  Bank  were  splendid,  as  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  studded  with  its  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from 
that  eminence.  I  exposed  several  plates  here,  then  rowed 
to  » I^owwood  Inn,"  crossed  over  to  Wray  Castle,  on  the 


opposite  shore,  and,  in  returning,  landed  on  Belle  Isle, : 
which  a  beautiful  view  of  Bowneas  is  obtained.  My  tram 
ring  box  (one  of  Ottewill's)  held  twelve  plates,  which  were 
now  exhausted  ;  so  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  well  tired  with 
my  day's  work.  I  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation 
of  developing  another  plate  or  two,  which,  as  the  result 
proved,  I  had  much  better  let  alone.  On  bringing  the 
negative  out  to  the  light,  I  was  mortified  to  find  that,  while 
it  had  developed  beautifully,  it  was  utterly  spoiled  by  a 
multitude  of  minute  pin-holes  covering  every  part  of  th« 
plate.  For  some  time  I  was  at  a  low  to  account  for  such  a 
strange  appearance,  but  at  length  found  out  my  enemy.  On 
examining  the  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  I  had  " 
with  me,  I  found  it  full  of 


ting  particles,  which  at 
once  solved  the  mystery.  It  had  been  mixed  some  time,  and 
I  had  not  examined  it  before  leaving  home ;  thus  showing 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  smallest  particulars  in  con- 
ducting the  different  operations.  My  next  day's  ramble  was 
to  Ambleside,  Kydal,  and  Grasmcre.  At  the  former  place, 
Stock  Ghyll  Force  is  usually  considered  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  ;  but  I  was  so  much  disappointed  in  it,  that  I  did 
not  t  hink  it  worth  a  plate.  Everything  at  Kydal,  of  course, 
is  sacred,  being  honoured  as  the  residence,  and  immortalise- 1 
by  the  sonnets,  of  Wordsworth.  The  lake,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  falls,  Rydal  Park,  afford  pleasing  pictures.  There 
is  an  admirable  view  from  the  grassy  mound  in  front  of  the 
poet's  house,  but  too  distant  to  be  photographed  with  effect. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  after  quitting  Kydal  brought  us  to  the 
beautiful  and  quiet  vale  of  Grasmere.  In  the  centre  i 
a  little  church,  the  resting-place  of  Wordsworth.  Of  I 
sweet  sj»ot,  well  might  Mrs.  Hemans  sing — 

'Ml  vulo  awl  lakr,  within  your  mountain  nnt, 
Mnlllnjr  »  tranquilly,  anil  »pt  »o  iletp'. 
I  (ft  iloih  your  dreamy  lovellnc**  rrtum, 
Culourtiiff  the  trnuVr  nlmdown  of  mv  ilwp 
With  llfrht  elyilan;  

Many  interesting  views  of  this  44  vale  and  lake"  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  eminences  round,  but  perhaps,  when  the  day 
is  clear,  the  best  is  that  from  Bed  Bank ;  the  haziness  of  the 
atmosphere,  however,  prevented  me  from  taking  it.  Cross- 
ing Bed  Bank  and  returning  to  Ambleside  by  the  Clappers- 
gatc-road,  I  planted  the  camera  to  take  a  view  of  the  former 
place,  with  Wansfel  in  the  background.  While  doing  so,  a 
number  of  lads,  returning  from  school,  planted  themselves 
right  in  front  of  the  lens,  their  object  being  announced  in 
the  words — 44Mester,  will  you  draw  my  likeness?  "  I  pro- 
ceeded as  if  to  comply,  placing  them  just  outside  the  field  of 
view,  and  giving  strict  injunctions  that  unless  thev  remained 
l»erfectly  still  until  I  told  them  to  move,  their  44  UkeneMes" 
coukl  not  be  44  drawn."  This  plan  of  dealing  with  auch  in- 
truders, I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  superior  to  tho  44  silver 
sixpence"  one  of  your  Glasgow  correspondent.  Six  o'clock 
next  morning  found  me  seated  outside  the  coach  hound  for 
Keswick.  Hundreds  of  splendid  views  we  passed  on  the 
rood,  and  more  than  once  aid  I  feel  inclined  to  abandon  my 
seat,  and  linger  behind  to  record  on  tho  sensitive  tablet  i 
points  of  the  lovely  scenery  through  which  we  were  | 


Especially  was  this  tho  case  as  we  wound  by  the  long,  narrow 
lake  of  Thirlmere.  So  smooth  was  the  water,  that  the  woody 
eminences  surrounding  it,  bathed  in  sunshine,  were  reflected 
as  perfectly  as  in  a  mirror.  On  arriving  at  Keswick,  the 
morning,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  bright  and  clear,  began 
to  get  hazy,  shutting  out  completely  the  mountains  from  the 
background  of  my  pictures.  1  spent  the  day  in  taking  n  few 
views  round  Derwentwater,  returning  to  Bowneas  at  night. 
Determining  next  day  to  be  more  independent  of  circum- 
stances, I  hired  a  car,  and  having  secured  tho  services  of  a 
native,  proceeded  over  the  heights  of  Troutbeck,  and  through 
Kirkstone  Pass  to  Mlswatcr.  As  I  contemplated 


the  brow  of  the  mighty  Helveilyn,"  I  had  only  time  to 
photograph  a  few  of  the  sublime  views  which  that  splendid 
lake  presents.  If  I  ever  felt  tired  in  my  life  it  was  that 
night,  as  I  tumbled,  half -asleep,  into  bed,  having  since  I 
rose  in  the  morning  ascended  a  mountain,  taken  s  numlxr  of 
ridden  thirty 
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Next  morning  I  bade  farewell  to  that  region  of  beauty, 
and  started  on  my  homeward  journey.  Never  did  I  feel  so 
reluctaut  to  leave  a  spot  which  in  so  short  a  time  had  made 
au  impression  on  my  memory  (and  as  I  then  hoped  on  my 
plates  also)  never  to  be  erased.  On  arriving  at  the  station, 
I  found,  to  my  extreme  mortification,  that  my  dark  box  was 
left  behind.  This  detained  me  two  hours.  At  Carnforth 
junction  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  (as  I  had  not  quite 
exhausted  my  stock  of  plates)  of  turning  aside  to  Furness 
Abbey.  The  day  was  very  dull  and  windy,  and  gave  signs 
of  approaching  rain ;  however,  my  work  was  done,  so  I  did 
not  now  fear  it.  Shortly  after  midnight  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  my  own  bedroom,  never  better  prepared,  for 
the  influence  of  ••  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer— balmy  sleep," 
a  fact  you  would  not  dispute  were  I  to  tell  you  what  time 
I  arose  next  day.  I  had  now,  shall  I  call  it  the  pleasantest, 
at  least,  tho  most  satisfactory  business  of  the  excursion  to 
undertake — viz.,  the  development  of  my  pictures.  And  here 
I  would  ask  the  advocates  of  the  wet  process  if  they  have 
any  conception  of  the  feelings  of  a  genuine  photographer, 
returned  from  a  long  ramble-  amidst  some  of  nature's  most 
beauteous  scenes,  as  l>y  his  own  fireside,  and  at  his  leisure,  be 
sits  down  and  sets  gradually  appearing  on  the  wonderful 
tablet,  as  if  by  magic,  a  faithful  representation  of  tho  charm- 
ing views,  now  far  away,  on  which  his  eye  had  liugcrcd,  and 
lindfl  that  the  anticipations  he  had  so  fondly  indulged  wliilo  on 
his  pleasurable,  not  troublesome  tour,  were  notj  doomed  to 
disappointment,  but  destined  to  be  realised?  Such,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  my  good  fortune.  As  one 
after  another  of  my  platos  were  developed,  I  seemed  to 
travel  my  journey  over  again — so  vividly  did  I  see  in  the 
miniature  what  had  so  charmed  me  in  tho  original.  Forty- 
one  was  the  number  of  plates  exposed ;  of  these  four  or  five 
were  spoiled  by  the  wind  shaking  the  camera,  two  or  three 
(of  shaded  waterfalls)  from  insufficient  exposure ;  the  rest 
(  with  the  exception  of  a  scarcely  injurious  defect  in  a  few, 
occasioned  by  putting  the  plates  in  the  dark  box  while  wet, 
after  their  preparation)  were  perfect  negatives.  The  one  of 
Leeds  Town  Hall,  taken  first  and  developed  last  (three 
weeks  intervening),  was  among  the  best. 

Such  were  the  results  of  my  excursion.  Now  for  tho  con- 
clusions. First  of  nil,  let  mo  observe,  that  while  I  liad 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  success,  I  learned  a 
lesson  or  two  which  I  shall  rciucnnVr  in  future, — viz.,  not 
to  attempt  to  take  too  many  pictures  in  a  given  time,  but 
pay  more  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  choicest  spots,  and 
the  most  favourable  points  of  view ;  again,  not  to  throw 
plates  away  on  a  windy  day,  and,  lastly,  always  to  keep  the 
box  containing  the  plates  in  your  own  possession  while 
travelling.  In  conclusion,  may  I  not,  sir,  reasonably  aak, 
seeing  that  such  results  as  these  may  be  obtained,  and  with 
ordinary  care  absolutely  depended  on,  by  the  dry  process, 
when  you  may  prepare  any  number  of  plates  before  leaving 
home,  and  after  a  fortnight's  or  even  a  month's  absence, 
develop  there  as  many  successful  pictures,  when  with  your 
lens  alung  o'er  your  shoulder,  and  tripod  in  hand,  the  only 
apparatus  required  is  a  light  folding  camera  and  the  plate 
l»ox — I  say,  may  I  not  reasonably  ask,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  the  cuml>er8ome,  troublesome,  intricate  bulk  of  material 
which  the  wet  operator  has  to  transport  from  one  view  to 
another?  Away,  then,  with  "dark  tents,"  "  photographic 
barrows,"  "  developing  cameras,"  1:  packing  awes,"  water 
bottles,"  '•  travelling  baths,"  dishes,  1  Kittles,  chemicals, 
weights,  measures,  with  all  their  packing,  unpacking,  and 
tying  down,  the  pouring  in  and  pouring  out,  "cloths," 
"  wash  leathers,"  cleansing  mixture,  dust,  rolling  perspira- 
tion, suffocating  odours,  hotel  stained  tables  and  carpet*, 
with  all  the  trartcd  time,  and  other  pleasing  reminiscences  of 
a  wet  collodion  campaign. 

If  I  have  trespassed  too  far  on  your  valuable  space,  deal 
witfc  measseeroeth  good  to  yourself;  content  to  be  your 
humble  servant, 

MrmTM  in  Parvo. 
Noltinijham.  \ 


ffrfjtofjrafijjit  Swuties. 

Blackheath  Photographic  Sooirrv. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  21st  March, 
1859,  at  Mr.  wheeler's,  No.  10,  The  Grove,  Blackheath ;  the 
President,  J.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  the  perfect  success  of  his  conference 
with  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  his  lordship'g  acquiescence  in  refer- 
ence to  holding  a  Photographic  Soiree,  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  16th  proximo. 

it  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  Committoo  originally 
designated  bo  re-appointed,  viz.,  the  President,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretaries  ex  officio,  Messrs.  Bennock,  Heisch,  and  AVood. 

Ma-sr*.  Stuart  Knill  and  II.  "Williams  were  appointed 
Auditors  for  tho  ensuing  year. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Photography  to  investigations  in  Terrestrial  Magnet- 
ism and  Metoorolo.Ky,  a*  practised  at  the  Boynl  Observatory, 
Greenwich.'' 

The  author  commenced  by  stating,  that  the  subject  resolved 
itself  into  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  purposes  to  which  photography 
was  applied,  and,  secondly,  the  method  of  application ;  and,  he 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consider,  in  some  little  detail, 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  that  the  full  value  of  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  should  be  understood ;  and  he  purposed 


to  confine  himself,  on  that  occasion,  to  the  subjects  of  invest  ijjn- 
anothcr  evening. 


tion,  reserving  the 


of  the  modo  of  cpplicatiou  I 


The  subjects  of  investigation  are  those  elements  in  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  meteorology  which  it  is  considered  most  im- 


portant at  present  to  pursue.  Firs 


aking  of  magnetism,  he 


said,  if  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  by  a  few  fibres  of  silk  by  iU 
centre,  it  will  be  horizontal,  and  will  wttle  in  any  position; 
but  if  the  bar  be  made  magnetic,  it  will  at  once  pass  to  a 
definite  position,  and  ono  end  will  be  inclined  downwards.  This 
direction  of  tho  magnetic  force,  he  said,  undergoes  every 
potwiblo  change  at  the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface; 
and,  for  tho  purpose  of  determining  and  representing  the 
direction,  is  referred  to  two 


other  vert  ical. 

If  a  magnet  be  suspended  horizon  tally  by  a  few  fibres  of  un- 
twisted silk,  it  will  rest  in  the  magnetic  meridian;  and  the 
angular  distance  between  this  position  and  the  true  meridian,  is 
called  the  variation  or  declination.  The  other  plane  of  reference 
is  a  horisontal  line,  the  angular  distance  between  which  and  tho 
inclined  position  of  a  magnet,  when  suspended  freely,  is  called 
the  dip. 

In  the  practice  of  the  observatory,  the  variations  of  tho  dip 
are  made  by  investigations  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents. The  variations  of  the  three  elements,  viz.,  the  declina- 
tion, the  horizontal  force,  and  the  vertical  force,  of  the  dip,  are 
the  subjects  of  ptotographio  application ;  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  if  the  most  minute  spider  should  unfortunately 
gain  access  to  tho  boxes  containing  the  magnet*,  and  attach  one 
line  of  his  web  to  tho  end  of  the  magnet,  that  all  freedom  of 
motion  is  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  bo  but  by  some  im- 
ponderable agent  alone  that  such  minute  and  delicate  move- 
ments can  be  registered ;  and  this  service  is  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  tho  means  of  photography. 

The  author  then  briefly  referred  to  some  application  of  such 
investigation.  He  said  the  mode  of  operation  was  as  follows : — 
Taking  the  declination  as  an  instance  when  any  portion  of  tho 
globe  was  sufficiently  rioh  in  results,  they  were  laid  down  in 
proper  positions  on  a  map,  and  then,  with  a  free  hand,  and  good 
judgment,  isopbcraomenal  lines  were  drawn.  A  map,  thus 
prepared,  by  — .  Evans,  Esq.,  was  exhibited,  showing  the  lines 
of  equal  declination,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  over  the  world. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr. 
Olaisher  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  he 
would  resume  the  subject  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

W.  Nelson  Smith,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  member,  and  the. 
following  gentlemen  proposed  for  future  election,  viz.,  Robert 
OHbard,  David  Harding,  and  Andrew  T" 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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M.  NlfePCE'8  "NEW  ACTION  OF  LIGHT." 

Sir, — As  my  name  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
your  journal,  in  connection  with  M.  X&pce's  researches 
u  On  a  Now  Action  of  Light,"  may  I  beg  of  you  to  favour 
ute  by  giving  insertion  to  the  following  remarks.  This 
Kubject  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  the  time  of  its  first 
announcement,  and  if  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  repeat  the  experiment  had  been  successful,  we 
should  not,  as  Englishmen,  have  been  backward  in  giving 
all  honour  to  the  dwtiuguished  foreigner  who  first  noticed 
no  remarkable  a  phenomenon. 

The  impression  on  my  own  mind,  when  reading  the 
original  paper,  was,  that  the  effects  described  were  considered 
to  oe  due  to  a  property  possessed  by  certain  bodies  of  ab- 
sorbing or  storing  up  the  actinic  force,  and  of  re-radiating  the 
same  in  total  dark  new.  I,  therefore,  took  some  pure  forms  of 
bleached  cellulose— such  as  Swedish  filtering  paper,  cotton- 
wool, &c.,  and  exposed  them  to  the  light  for  about  six 
hours,  during  a  portion  of  which  time  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  Tliey  were  then  removed  to  a  dark  room  and  laid 
closely  iu  contact  with  sensitive  albumeniBed  paper ;  but  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  no  darkening  had  taken 
place.  I  should  mention  that  the  sensitive  paper  was 
purposely  made  very  dry  before  the  experiment  began,  in 
order  to  be  secure  against  any  accidental  reduction  of  rilver 
by  organic  matter,  which  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture 
might  have  favoured. 

In  a  second  experiment,  white  filtering  pajier  was  soaked 
in  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  dried,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun.  It  was  then  compressed  in  a  printing 
frame  with  sensitive  albumeniscd  paper  as  before,  but  no 
effect  was  visible,  even  after  a  week's  keeping. 

Afterwards,  a  piece  of  glass,  covered  with  white  paper  and 
carefully  iuaolatea,  was  taken  into  a  dark  room  and  left  for 
about  six  hours,  nearly  in  contact  with  a  dry  collodion  plate, 
the  two  being  separated  by  a  stratum  of  air  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  mica.  On  applying  to  the  film  a 
developer  of  mixed  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
remained  clear,  and  snowed  no  signs  of  redaction. 

The  experiment  with  the  sealed  tube  which,  you,  sir,  have 
ho  conclusively  shown  to  be  quite  possible,  even  without  the 
aid  of  light,  I  did  not  myself  repeat,  having  become  satisfied, 
from  the  results  above  detailed,  that  the  conclusions  of  M. 
N'iepce  were  not  altogether  legitimate,  and  that  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  these  remarkable  phenomena  could 
be  classified,  or  the  conditions  upon  which  they  depend  for 
their  success  exactly  described.  F.  Hardwich. 

King's  Colltgt,  March  30th. 


IMPROVKD  PLATE  BOX. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inform  "  Euphos  "  that  his  improved 
;  date  box,  as  described  in  voL  ii.,  p.  22,  is  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  Archer's,  only  by  no  means  so  cleverly  worked 
out.  The  carriers,  or  frames,  should  be  T\ths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  hinged  together  at  one  end,  so  as  to  open  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book.  Suver  wire  should  not  be  used  at  the  corners, 
but  a  thin  slip  of  mahogany  let  in.  Eight  frames  will  be 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  will  carry  eight 
plates,  which  are  quite  enough  for  one  day  a  work,  and  more 
than  enough  for  most  days.  Six  plates  are  sufficient  to  take 
out  if  the  wet  process  is  employed,  and  the  getting  six  good 
negatives  will  be  a  capital  day's  work.  Ou  Saturday  (19th 
inst.)  I  managed  to  obtain  half  a  dozen  negatives,  but  in 
doing  so  I  occupied  five  hours,  although  I  did  not  move  my 
dark  chamber  from  the  spot  where  I  had  erected  it.  I  might 
lave  got  two  more  had  it  not  been  for  the  smoke  from  the 
seaport  town  I  wished  to  take,  and  a  haze  which  pervaded 


collodion  out  of  doors  are  such  as  few  persons  would  believe, 
and  the  inconveniences  and  annoyances  very  great.  I  intend 
to  give  it  up  for  a  good  dry  process,  such  as  the  collodio- 
albumen.  With  Fothergill's  process  I  havo  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  moderately  good  negative. 

Let  me  advise  all  photographers,  who  have  leisure  and 
opportunity,  to  take  as  many  negatives  as  they  can  in  March 
and  April.  There  arc  no  better  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
present  month  has  been  a  remarkably  fine  one  for  photo- 
graphic  excursions.  I  have  been  all  round  the  coast  of  Kent, 
ana  am  now  on  that  of  South  Devon,  where  there  are  samp 
charming  things,  if  people  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  fine 
them  out.  I  mention  this,  as  in  a  recent  account  of  a 
photographic  tour  in  this  district,  the  writer,  after  spending 
one  day  here,  passed  on  with  the  remark  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  detain  a  photographer  longer.  Now,  after  being 
here  a  fortnight,  I  think  I  could  well  remain  another  with 
advantage,  and  that  even  a  month  longer  would  afford  me 
quite  enough  work  to  do.  An  Amateur. 


ruUTAIIIJv  STAND  KOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 


Sin, — I  was  three  weeks  ago  placed  in  similar 
stances  to  your  correspondent  P.  ¥.  P.,  and  I  have 
cccdedin  overcoming  my  difficulty  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  sunt  for  a  very  intelligent  workman,  and  we  concocted 
together  a  developing  box  staud,  for  which  be  charged  me 
twelve  shillings,  which  lias  answered  my  purtxwe  admirably, 
being  very  steady,  strong,  and  light,  and  tits  into  my 
developing  box  which  is  inside;  measurement,  1ft.  1(JJ  in. 
X  1  ft.  4^  in.  x  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  contains  all  my  field  appa- 
ratus for  my  full  plate  and  stereoscopic  cameras. 

The  stand  is  made  of  beech,  aud  is  of  the  most  simple 
construction ;  the  legs  have  no  centre  joint  in  them,  but  the 
height  is  gained  in  the  top  block,  which  is  hollowed  out  so 
as  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  without  deteriorating  from 
its  Btrength  and  firmness.  Tho  developing  box,  when  on 
the  stand,  is  two  feet  high,  which  I  found  a  good  working 
height  for  a  man  ft  ft.  8  in. ;  but  without  increasing  the 
length  of  the  legs,  or  weight  of  the  stand,  it  might  be  made 
of  mahogany  in  place  of  beech,  and  two  inches  higher  in 
the  block.  P.  R.  Lxnes. 


QUERIES  ON  TUE  NITRATE  HATH. 

Sir, — The  other  day  when  using  a  bath  which  had  been 
put  away  for  some  time  it  produced  tho  following  result : — 

On  dipping  the  coated  plate  in  the  silver  solution,  the  film 
of  iodide  of  silver  formed  perfectly  and  then  dissolved.  I 
then  added  some  iodide  to  the  bath,  thinking  that  it  might 
be  deficient,  but,  on  trying  the  bath,  found  the  same  result. 
1  then  added  2  ounces  of  distilled  water  to  the  bath  (6 
ounces)  filtered,  and  then  added  100  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  tried  a  plate,  but  with  no  better  success. 

The  bath  gave  an  acid  reaction,  and  I  neutralised  it  with 
carbonate  of  soda :  still  the  same  result.  I  then  acidified  it 
with  nitric  acid  and  tried  again,  but  found  it  no  better.  As 
a  last  resort,  I  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  silver  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate,  and  then  reduced  it  with  nitric  acid ; 
after  saturating  with  iodide,  testing,  and  finding  the  bath  in 
an  acid  condition,  I  again  tried  a  plate,  bat  still  with  the 
same  result. 

( 'an  you  inform  mo  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
bath?  I  have  named  the  circumstance  to  several  photo- 
graphers, but  they  have  not  met  with  a  similar  difficulty. 

P. 

[We  arc  quite  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  reason  for  the  above. 
The  effect  is  quite  at  variance  with  our  own  experience  on 
the  subject  and  also  with  theory.  Perhaps  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  .result ;  if  so, 
will  they  favour  us  with  their  experience  ?  So  strange  and 
abnormal  a  condition  of  the  bath  deserves  investigation.— 
Ed.] 
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WITHOUT  T.ENBKB. 

Snt, — Make  a  box  of  cardboard,  or  thin  wood,  6  inches  long, 
4}  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  deep.  In  one  end  of  this  cat 
two  holes  to  serve  as  eye-pieces;  if  these  holes  are  long 
instead  of  round,  they  will  be  better  adapted  for  various 
eye*,  thus : — 

-4ir»  ■» 


ir 

i 


o  o 


Let  the  print  remain  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  and  then 
fix  in 

Hyposulphite  of  soda    C  ounces. 

V  ater      ...      20  ounce?. 

I  yet  the  prints  remain  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  nse  fresh 
hypo,  every  time.  Wash  well  for  544  to  86  hours.  You 
may  get  a  nice  purple  tono  if  the  print  remains  long  enough. 
Cannon's  paper  is  the  best,  but  Papier  Saxe  is  pretty  good. 


pretty  good. 

SlLVERPKX. 


or.  if  it  is  preferred,  two  short  tubes  may  be  inserted  in  slides, 
aa  in  some  stereoscopes,  so  as  to  admit  of  adjustment.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  box,  cut  two  rectangular  boles, 
1}  inches  by  lg  inches;  separated  by  a  distance  varying  from 
1  inch  to  H  inch.  It  will  bo  better  to  cut  these  holes  in 
separate  pieces  of  tin  or  card,  and  to  make  them  slide  in 
grooves  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box.  A  diaphragm 
in  to  bo  fixed  inside  the  box,  so  as  to  keep  the  pictures 
to  their  respective  eyes.  The  inside  of  the  box  is  to  be 
blackened. 

Hold  a  stereogram  in  one  hand,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  box ;  look  through  the  eye-holes ; 
then  if,  when  the  eyes  are  shut  alternately,  one  picture  ap- 
pears at  each  rectangular  opening,  when  both  eyes  arc  opened 
together  the  stereoscopic  picture  will  appear. 

The  easiest  method  of  adjusting  the  openings,  is  to  look 
through  the  box  at  some  rather  distant  object,  say  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and,  if  the  same  field  of  view 
apjiears  in  each,  they  are  properly  adjusted ;  and  if  the 
stereogram  be  interposed  at  the  specified  distance,  still 
keeping  the  eyes  as  if  they  were  looking  at  the  wall,  one 
stereoscopic  image  will  be  seen. 

The  whole  box  looks  something  like  the  following  :— 


MAXWT.I.I.  I.YTK'fl  OOLD  TONING  PROCESS, 

Silt, — In  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  beautiful  gold-toning  pro- 
cess, which  1  have  tried  with  great  success,  $jxt»i*h  while" 
is  used  with  the  hypo.  bath.  Now,  there  are  two  Spanish 
whites,  one — that  which  I  have  used — is  trisnitrate  of 
bismuth,  which  gives  the  hypo,  solution  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  detrimental  to  tin- 
print.  The  other  Spanish  white  is  the  softest  and  pure*t 
white  chalk,  which  I  have  not  tried. 
I  sliould  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me 
I  which  Spanish  white  is  correct,  and  why  it  is  used. 

SpAxisn  White. 
[Our  correspondent  has  used  the  wrong  article.  White 
chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  is  the  ooe  intended  by  Mr.  Lyto, 
and  its  object  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
fixing  bath  becoming  acid  by  use,  which  it  would  effect  by 
combining  with  the  acid  and  forming  a  lime  salt,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid. — Ed.] 


The  dotted  lines  are  the  parts  which  are  not  seen. 

  X.  P.  R. 

POHITIVK  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  very  frequently  in  the  "  News  "  in- 
quiries as  to  u  How  the  tint  on  the  pictures,  reviewed  at  vol.  i. 
p.  281,  was  obtained?"  Together  with  the  reply,  viz, 
"  We  do  not  know — it  is  a  secret."  Knowing  that  diffi- 
culties, by  perseverance,  may  be  overcome,  I  now  give  you 
a  formula  which  will  give  you  that  tint  with  great 
nencv: — 

Exciting  bath— 

Nitrate  of  silver   35  to  40 

Distilled  water    1  ©i. 

Float  five  minutes,  and  dry ;  print  moderately  deep 
in  water  two  hours;  then  in  salt  and  water  from  five  to  ten 
minutes—  1$  oz.  to  5  pints ;  then  immerse  in  the 
Toning  l>ath — 

Chloride  of  gold    6  grains. 

Distilled  water    10  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda    30  grains. 

Let  the  print  lie  in  this  until  a  dark  brown  (not  a  purple) 
tone  is  obtained ;  then  remove,  and  wash  in  the  following 
bath:— 

5 
U 


rash 


^ruinous  ALniTMsxisF.n  paper. 
Sir, — Considering  the  large  number  of  individuals— pro- 
ssional,  quasi-professional,  and  amateurs — who  practise 
the  photographic  art,  and  the  consequent  patronage  which 
dealers  in  material  enjoy,  it  seems  to  me  rather  too  bad  that 
deception  and  cheating  should  thrive  as  they  do. 

For  instance,  I  inclose  you  two  pieces  of  albumenised  (?) 

paper,  purchased  at   .    When  floated  on  the  sensitising 

l»th  it  quickly  parts  with  its  glossy  surface,  and  is  quite 
unfit  for  printing :  in  addition  to  which,  it  rapidly  discolour* 
the  silver  solution. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  glazed  either  with  gelatine  or  gum — 
certainly  not  with  albumen. 

From  sympathy  with  any  unfortunate  person  who  may 
have  been  duped  to  the  same  extent  as  myself,  1  have  been 
induced  to  trouble  you  thus,  hoping  that  the  deception 
that  has  been  practised  may  be  my  excuse.  T. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  QUOTATIONS. 

A  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  two  following 
photographic  sentences;  a  collection  of  similar  classical 
allusions  would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers : — ■ 

'*  —  a  prlnclpUs  adjcendlt  uiotus  ct  exit, 

I'aullmtiut  nostras  ul  «.<iui»  at  tiK.risiitur ; 


I  pom  suerte." 

Lr.  itRTii:.  U.  I.  {«). 


We  have  several  times,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  met  with 
similar  curious  allusions,  and  will,  in  future,  make  a  note  of 
them  for  the  benefit  of  photographers.    A  facetious  friend 
lias  suggested  the  appropriateness  of  Shakspearc's — 
"  Show  bta  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart  ■ 
rouie  like  »liai)uws,  «o  depart." 

As  a  motto  for  a  eolkwtion  of  photographs. 


Soda  (for  washing  purpose*)... 
W  at«*r     ...       ...       ...  ... 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Wax  is  Collodion. — Bungler  complains  of  reticulated  crack « 
forming  over  his  collodion  positive*  when  drying;  he  is  aware  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  employment  of  inferior  collodion,  but  asks  if  we 
cannot  suggest  a  remedy  which  will  allow  him  to  use  up  what  he 
has  by  him  at  present,  as  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  it  away.  We 
have  'found  that  the  addition  of  a  few  {(rains  of  pure  white" wax  to 
an  ounce  of  collodion  much  increased  its  toughness,  without  in  any 
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wav  injuring  iU  good  qualities,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest  the 
addition  of  this,  or  some  Isudy  which  tiil^hi  act  in  a  similar  way 
(such  iu*  India  rubber,  which,  however,  we  have  not  tried),  in  the 
proportion  specined  above,  a»  being  likely  to  improve  the  inferior 
collodion,  if  it  does  not  entirely  remove  the  reticulation. 

RenrmoN  or  Sii.vkk  Soi.moxs.— J.  Broadlty  ha*  accidentally 
poured  about  10  ounces  of  a  CO  grain  silver  bath  into  ti  ounce*  of 

C'tive  developing  solution,  and  now  asks  how  to  (ret  the  silver 
i  the  same.  Place  in  a  rtask,  and  boil  it  until  the  rein  i  ion 
between  the  developing  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  complete, 
and  no  more  precipitate  falls;  then,  if  silver  still  remains  in  the 
solution  (which  may  lie  told  by  a  drop  of  salt  solution  forming  a 
precipitate  in  a  small  uuantity  of  the  filtered  liquid),  add  more 
positive  developing  solution  until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated.  Then 
niter  or  decant  from  the  precipitate,  boil  for  a  few  minutes  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  well  until  some  of  the  solution 
filtered  off  is  no  longer  acid  to  teat  paper.  The  result  will  lie 
mi  t. ills.'  silver  in  the  st.itc  of  .1  ^t>  \  pvirdv. 

Removal  ok  Sh.vkh  Stawh.  — .V.  A.  II.  A  correspondent, 
"  Raven,*'  hat  informed  us  that  he  has  found,  from  experience,  that 
the  best  thing  to  remove  stains  from  the  fingers  is  bichloride  of 
dissolved  in 


by  rubbing. 


water;  dip  the  lingers  in.  and  the  stain* 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


mimtwr  we  propose  to  publish  a  list  of  i 
subscribers  who  may  desire  to  exchange  stereoscopic  pictures  with 


iittos   roa  Hkciiasgiko  HTUtEosouric.  Riorums.— In  our  nest 

I  of  those  of  our 
each 

oilier.  It  muni  be  clearly  understood  thst  wc  take  no  part  whatever  In  the 
matter  beyond  this  publication,  and  that  all  applications  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  persons  eoucemed.  To  prevent  fraud,  however,  wo  may 
suggest,  that  it  will  be  advisable  that  no  application  be  received  except  from 
one  of  the  persons  whose  name  appears  in  the  list,  unless.  Indeed,  a  picture 
U>  forwarded  with  It.  We  would  suggest  thst  each  should  be  properly 
mounted,  ready  for  the  stereoscope,  so  as  to  obviate  nil  possibility  of  com- 
plaint on  that  score.    Tin  -  rxchanjre  of  stereoscopic  i>U-tures  need  Involve  no 

■      II  n  -  J  .1  -1  .  I .  If  ■-   .    It«l  thl"  |i  itilii  .ltioll    o|    tlU     IIUIHL'    111    tll^    llf-Lulll    ItllpU  th.lt 

such  Individual  will,  on  Ihe  receipt  of  a  picture  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  forward  one  of  hla  own  in  exchange;  and  this  without  any 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  |dcture  received  be  more  or  less  beautiful 
than  his  own.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  no  man  will  send  auy  other  than 
the  beat  picture  that  can  be  printed  from  his  negative,  ami,  slso,  that  each 
will  ba  guided  in  his  conduct  in  lite  matter  by  the  golden  rule  of  "doing 
unto  others  as  he  would  that  other*  should  do  unto  htm." 
Since  we  Drat  published  the  above,  we  huvc  received  several  communications, 
snmreatlng  various  alterations,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  considered; 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  has  bean,  that  to  make  any 
alterstions  would  be  unadvissbic,  snd  would,  possibly,  open  the  door  to  mis. 
understanding.  The  suggestion  which  was  made  in  two  or  three  cases  was, 
that  It  should  be  allowable  lo  send  the  pictures  unmounted,  as  It  would 
give  greater  facility  of  transmission  through  the  post-office.  With  respect 
to  the  latter  reason,  we  think  our  correspondents  are  In  error.  A  mounted 
can  be  sent  through  the  port  f<«r  a  penny,  and  the  card  serves  as  n 
Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that  the  convenience  of  those  who 
desire  to  exchange  will  be  far  tietter  consulted  by  making  it  Imperative  thst 
the  picture  should  be  mounted,  as  a  very'  little  consideration  will  allow ; 
because  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  less  trouble  to  mount  twmty 
plctures  all  alike  than  twenty  different  subjects.  We  amend  our  proposi- 
tion so  far  as  to  suggest  that  any  gentleman  who  desires  to  exchange  two 
"  area  from  different  negatives,  can  have  It  so  stated  hi  the 
We  must  remind  our  sutiecribers  thst  they  must  send  their 
i  without  delay,  as  the  list  must  soon  Ik-  closed. 
ViinTooatr-ii*  rs  NATtrasi.  f'oi.orus. — "  A  Subscribing  Amateur."  "J.  IV.  W." 
"Victor,"  and  other  correspondents  have  written.  In  answer  to  the  article 
on  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in  vol.  IL  p.  17,  to  say  thst  they  have 
partially  succeeded  lu  accomplishing  this  desideratum.  If  they  will  kindly 
forward  a  specimen  or  au  account  of  the  process,  vie  shall  be  happy  to  give 
the  subject  all  the  prominence  which  so  Important  a  discovery  deserves, 
F.  L.  G. — Your  solutions  containing  gold  msy  lie  mixed  with  the  silver 
residue*,  and  the  whole  reduced  together.  Hist  to  the  state  of  sulphide,  mid 
next  to  the  metallic  state  as  described  in  our  Brat  volume.  On  dissolving 
,  the  metallic  silver  in  nitric  acid,  the  gold  will  lie  left  liehhid  a*  a  dark 

lirown  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic  aspect  when  burnished. 
K.  M. — 1.  The  specimen  of  pa|>er  is  both  salted  and  albumenlsiil,  snd  may  be 

rendered  sensitive  In  a  en  grain  silver  batli.   3.  Bee  p.  «S,  vol.  i. 
»'.  II.  PtrxK.— 1.  The  spot*  arise  from  n  drop  of  some  chemical,  most 
probably  hypo.,  having  touched  the  paper  In  one  of  the  previous  stages  of 
its  preparation,    t  Mr  do  not  advise  you  to  discard  a  process  which  you 
are  proficient  In  for  a  new  one,  however  highly  spokeu  of.    Vol  can.  how- 
ever, try  the  coUodlo-albumen  pTocess.    Si.  Consult  vol.  1.  pp.  Ti,  sJt.   4.  We 
shall  lie  happy  to  insert  your  usune  upon  the  conditions  mentioucd  above. 
Thcv  have  been  framed  lo  suit  Ihe  wishes  of  the  majority. 
II.  I).  II  — A  oirrespondent  who  fiivounsl  u*  with  a  letter  signed  "  II.  I).  II., 
which  was  Inserted  at  p.  U1.  vol.  L,  la  Informed  that  wc  have  a  letter 
waiting  for  him.   To  what  address  shall  It  be  sent  ? 
W.  U  C.  —  I.  You  will  find  It  advisable  to  keep  some  pieces  of  metallic  cad- 
mium constantly  In  your  stock  liottle  of  collodion.    2.  We  have  seen  some 
of  earthenware  coated  with  a  reflecting 


I,— 1  and  9.  Will  be  answered  In  our  "Answers  to  Minor  Queries.' 
3.  We  will  ewieavmir  to  do  as  you  wish. 
A.  Klsdes.— From  the  description  yoor  < 
and  well  worth  bringing  before  the  | 
unless  we  were  to  see  It. 

P.^Va"h7o^^rioed, 


•a  must  he  a  very  excellent  one, 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say 


It  I 


or  picture  is  a  very  good  one,  but  stilt  our  opinion  is 
1  think  the  ordinary  negative  process  would  have  given  yon 
of  tile  same  subject.   We  can  see  several  faults  in  It  i  ' 
si  to  the  intensifying  pa,  in—,  although  it  la  one  of  the  i 


Iclently  good  to  render  It  desirable  to 


TSU-— Y< 

unchanged;  wi 
a  better  picture 
may  be  tract 

perfect  specimens  of  a  print  from  au  intensified  positive  that  we  have  i 
J.  Hetwood. — We  cannot  Insert  your  name  except  you  comply  with  our 

regulation*.    You  attach  too  many  conditions  to  the  proposed  exchange. 

and  your  specimen  print 

comply  with  them. 
II.  F  —  The  process  l*  described  st  vuL  I.  pp.  ■*  and  *t. 
II.  II »rn  —  Received. 

C  V  The  gun  cotton  with  which  the  collodion  Is 

Is  too  much  water  In  the 

a  go<*l  maker  should  not  give 
K  U'Kauilx.— Received. 
Kakjujct. — 1.  Of  the  processes  j 

dion ;  next  to  tins  die  waxed  paper  and  calotypc  processes,   I.  A  I 

suitable  for  the  Induction  of  i 

dealer*  in  chemical  apparatus. 
A.  Nii*bolsox. — Received. 

l.omi.— Ttie  aplanatlc  are  the  best  of  those  which  you  have  mentioned. 

I*.  Y.  <•. — Your  photoglyphlc  print  is  very  successful;  and  with  a  little  more 
practice  you  will,  we  doulit  not,  succeed  iu  producing  some  excellent 
picture*.  The  copal  powder  la  uot  due  enough,  and  the  oi/ia</  en  process 
ha*  been  continued  rather  too  long,  which  has  given  a  fsinl,  flat  i 
to  the  dark  shadows  Your  plate  Is,  however,  capable  of  pnalnrlng  a  I 
lwtter  print  than  you  hsve  enclosed  us,  in  the  bands  of  oue  who  has  hail 
experience  In  this  kind  of  printing. 

,1.  S.  It.  —  f  'nnsult  the  article  on  the  subject  ill  No.  2.V 

A.  T.  rirAiioBB.— 1.  Five  onnce*  of  hypo,  to  twenty-five  ounces  of  water  is 
Ihe  correct  proiwrtioti.  2.  From  ten  minute*  to  s  quarter  of  an  hour. 
X  Mix  au  ounce  of  |siwdered  .Spanish  white  with  the  above  i|uantilv  of 
hypo,  bath ;  it  will  make  a  milky -looking  lhiuhL  ■».  The  operation  need  not 
lie  conducted  In  the  dark  after  the  print  ha*  licen  immersed  in  the  toning 
hath.   Too  bright  s  light  sbuuM.  howeier.  be  avoided 

•I.  II.  II.-  We  hav<'  not  been  able  to  procure  the  authentic  nccount,  but  will 
give  It  as  soon  as  obtained. 

Rainikiw.— I.  We  do  not  think  the  mixing  of  the  two  bntlis  ha*  anything  t.> 
do  with  your  •Jrainbow"  hues:  the  fault  Is  more  h^1^10^' ,n  ,hc  PJ'rux.v 

W.  f*ToNKiiorsr_— Received. 

KxcELsir.u.— It  will  be  best  to  purchase  a  cnuicra  on  purpose.  ( me  msy  be 
'  procured  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

R.  E.  T  —A  lens  such  as  you  wish  fyc  may  lie  purchased  for  about  Xs  10*. 
IL  II.  Audi.- Received. 

<j.  W.  V.— A  process  for  obtaining  the  tint  you  so  much  admire  (Ogle  and 

Edge's)  will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  dcscrtls  d  by  ••  .sihrrrpeji. " 
J.  B.  Robinsox.— We  are  not  aware  thst  citrate  of  Iron  Has  1-een  proposed  as 


n  developer ;  can  onr  <i>rr<  spoudcut  give  ns  a 
scroll nt  of  it? 

T. — We  think  we  best  show  our  sympathy  with  our  correspondent  by 
publishing  to  our  readers  the  fraud  whlcb  has  been  practised  on  him.  which 
we  have  done  In  thia  present  number.  Much  dishonesty  is  practised  In 
respect  to  photographic  materials,  and  wc  do  nut  think  that  any  plan  will 
prove  so  effective  a  preventative  as  making  public  a  few  Instances, 

liLt  E  l.n.HT. — Our  correspondent's  suggestions  ore  received,  and  will  umvi 
with  due  attention. 

fl.  F.  E.  Hawks. — I.  It  would  be  im|Kis«ible  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
peculiar  fogging  which  you  experience  when  taking  a  paniculsrvicw.  unli-s, 
we  were  to  ]>crsouaUy  Inspect  your  whole  operations.  J.  t  hloridc,  ter- 
chloride,  and  se*<|uichloridc  of  g<dd  are  the  same  substance;  the  difference 
is  due  to  a  little  uncertainty  which  st  present  exist*  in  Ihe  chemical  nomen- 
clature, owing  to  the  real  equivalent  number  of  gold  not  Uing  yet  aatis 
factorily  willed.  3.  I  Vrtalnly ;  as  many  prints  can  be  tuned  In  *uece*si<«i 
in  Maxwell  l.yte's  bath  ns  is  usual  lu  such  hath*.  4.  There  will  be  no 
objection  to  your  using  bromide  of  potassium,  provided  you  ran  succeed 
with  it 

11.  T.  TaVUiIl— Judging  lYimi  the  plan  you  lisve  enoluwd.  yon  have  cliosen 

the  bt*t  aspect  for  the  glass  room. 
(1.  WiLkxa.— See  Mr.  Sldchotham's  paper*  on  the  coUodln-nltnkinrn  prcs-css 
J.  W.  Lovn.— The  cause  of  the  stains  on  No.  I.  Is  Imperfect  washing;  the 

picture  is  fsding  out    The  reason  of  the  grease-like  mark*  on  the  far*  of 


picture  is  fsding  out  The  reason  of  the  grease-like  mark*  on  the  fac«  of 
No.  J  appearing  when  yvm  applied  gum  lo  the  hack  Is.  that  the  soaking  in 
water  had  dissolved  out  the  site  from  the  paper,  nod  allowed  the  gum  to 
soak  through.    Re-sUIng  the  paper  with  gelatine,  or  mounting  the  )>riut 


with  starch  paste,  would  Have  obviated  this. 

Fj(«i'iR««. — Your  nitrate  of  silver  is  most  likely  impure ;  it  is  to  this  cai:«e 
that  the  weak  solarised  appearance  of  the  light  parts  on  over  exposure  is 
generally  due.  If  that  Is  uot  Ihe  case,  add  one  grain  of  bromide  of  cadi n lain 
to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  ami  put  six  grains  of  acetate  of  w«la  Into  twenty 
ounces  of  the  nitrate  bath. 

J.  R.  Cow  ard  Received  , 

I).  I'lism*. — If  our  correal sindent  will  forward  specimens  to  our  ofliie.  hl- 

dlscovery  shall  receive  every  attention  which  it  deserves. 
I).- Your  suggestions  arc  received  with  thsnk-. 

J.  II..  .Irxa  —  I'oosLthlt  your  h>|a).  la  Impure.    Increase  the  «tnnysti  <«f  ihe 

soda  bath  to  ills  to  the  gallom 
T  (  lark — Received. 

l  ommunlcatlonsdecUnedwlth thanks  —  Sir  II  II  —  A  n*tonlan—  1'  >*.  \\  - 

Harry. — A.  H.  C— M  U  O  1.  S. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  I*  eitlver  snch  a* 

we  are  unable  lo  give,  or  It  ha*  appeared  In  rrvcm  nnmticrs  of  tlw 

"I'noTOonArnic  News:"— Hypo.— A  rSubscriber.— ».  (I.  X. —  A  Friend.— 

E.  A.  R.— O.-T.  II  C— Amateur.— W.  ft  K.-John  W.  W.— White  Krost 

—  Folio  -V  i.  Y  r  -llarv.  •.  Nitr.c.c, 
Is  Tm:-«.  Hlghlev.-J.  W  Fall  — H,  E.  N  — T.  0  — Rcta. — J  N  — Thomtis 

dark.  -J.  0.  Dear.— r  A. — W.  U  a  —J.  11— T.  B.— C  A. 
ftp*  A  Reacting  ('over  has  been  prepared  for  preserving  the  numbers  until 

twund,  which  may  tie  had  of  Ihe  publishers,  price  is ;  post  free,  is.  Jd. 

%•  AU  editorial  rommimicatlona  should  be  addressed  lo  Mr.  Caooix*,  csie 
i..  rtmt,  snd  Oaij  ix.^Jji  Belief auvage  Yard  1 
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PRINTING  BY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OTIIER 
METHODS. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  my  opinion  of  our  wants  in  photo- 
graphy is  that  tho  greatest  boon  any  man  could  confer  upon 
us,  would  bo  a  really  good  printing  process  which  we  might 
us*  in  any  weather,  and  with  great  quickness.  During  tlie 
last  three  or  four  montlm  any  man  would  be  sorely  puzzled 
to  take  a  great  number  of  copies  from  a  paper  negative, 
either  calotypeorwax-paper — or  even  fro  in  a  collodio-albumen 
plate,  which  prints  much  inoro  slowly  than  plain  collodion. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  great  want  tliat  I  have  been  engaged 
some  months  in  experimenting  on  printing  by  development, 
and  now  you  have  my  results. 

My  first  difficulty  was  to  preserve  the  clean  whiteuess  of 
the  (ikies— this  I  never  could  accomplish  with  the  serum  (of 
milk)  process — they  always  had  a  dusty  appearance,  and 
seldom  possessed  any  brilliancy.  My  next  attempt  was  with 
iodide  of  silver — in  fact,  a  modified  calotype — but  the  lights 
were  bo  peculiar,  and  the  shadows  so  "  dead,"  that  minuteness 
was  all  1  could  gain  in  that  attempt.  Then  I  changed  to  tho 
citrate  of  silver;  there  I  got  both  clean  skies  and  minuteness, 
and  whilst  washing  the  pictures  they  appeared  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  in  drying  they  lost  all  their  brightness,  and  even 
a  coat  of  good  varnish  could  not  restore  them  to  their 


reader  will,  doubtless,  wonder  wliat  induced  me  to 
follow  up  so  many  failures,  but  when  lie  bears  that  the  finest 
plain-paper  print  I  ever  got  during  all  my  photographic  ex- 
perience was  a  developed  one,  he  will  no  longer  be  surprised 
at  my  infatuation.  The  whites  were  ivory -like  in  softness, 
and  the  shadows  so  transparent  and  brilliant  that  no  sun 
print  could  rival  it.  For  montlis  1  tried  to  produce  another 
equal  to  it,  but  could  not ;  and,  to  this  day,  it  is  a  mystery 
to  me  bow  that  print  could  be  so  thoroughly  different  from 
others  token  in  tlie  samo  manner  and  at  the  same  time. 

I  now  give  you  what  seems  to  me  tho  best  developed 
printing  process.    Take  any quantity  of  the  whites  of  fresh 
s,  and  to  each  ounce  of  this  add 


Chloride  of  ammonium 
Citrate  of  soda 


•t  grain* 
* 


and  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  these  salts ;  beat  up  well,  as  in 
other  processes,  and  float  the  paper  upon  it  for  three  minutes, 
hang  up  to  dry ;  this  will  keep  a  long  time. 

The  citrate  of  soda  is  made  by  neutralising  112  grains  of 
pure  citric  acid  with  133  grains  of  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
But  in  inany  places  it  may  ho  procured  at  the  druggist'B. 

To  excite  this  paper  use  80  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  80 
minims  pure  acetic  acid,  1  ounce  distilled  water  ;  float  the 
paper  four  minutes  at  lea3t  upon  this,  and  dry  in  a  perfectly 
dark  place.  Of  course  tlie  operator  must  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  allow  the  faintest  light  to  fall  upon  it  when  it 
is,  or  has  been,  upon  the  silver  bath. 

The  exposure  is  from  one  minute  to  ten,  tho  best  guide 
being  the  appearance  of  the  print.  If  all,  excepting  tho  very 
lightest  parts,  is  visible,  the  exposure  has  been  long  enough. 

The  next  stage  is  the  development.  The  greatest  plague 
in  this  process  ues  here.  Often  have  I  washed  my  dishes 
with  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  yet  the  print 
has  become  marbled ;  whilst,  when  I  have  turned  up  the 
edges  of  the  print,  making  it  into  its  own  dish,  I  never  had 
a  single  stain  :  the  print  should  not  bo  over-developed,  as  it 
loses  nothing  in  fixing  or  toning.  A  saturated  solution  of 
gullio  acid  is  used  for  this,  and  as  the  print  is  never  washed 


before  development  it  needs  the  addition  of  no  silver  what- 
ever. If  the  room,  however,  is  warm  in  which  the  print  is 
developed,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  saturated  solution  of 
gallic  acid  and  water  is  strong  enough. 

To  fix,  use  one  part  hyjiosulphite  of  soda  in  six  lwirta  of 
water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  tlds  solution  V>  or  20 
minnUs. 

The  prints  may  be  toned  with  gold  before  fixing,  as  in 
other  processes ;  but,  if  possible,  until  they  are  iilaced  in  the 
hyposulphite,  they  should  not  be  brought  into  the  light :  as. 
even  after  well  washing  when  doveloped,  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  rendered  dirty-looking  by  the  light. 

This  has  proved,  in  my  hands,  the  very  best  developing 
process  I  have  ever  attempted  to  print  by.  It  lias,  however, 
one  fault — the  rm/y  drawback  to  this  mode  of  printing — the 
pictures  arc  often  hard,  and  want  smoothness  in  the  half- 
tones ;  yet,  for  one  class  of  pictures,  it  is  better  even  titan 
sun  printing,  viz.,  the  copying  of  old  manuscripts,  etchings, 
&c.  A  few  months  ago  1  copied  an  original  etching  of  one 
of  our  old  masters ;  and,  as  the  weather  was  bad,  printed  the 
copies  by  tho  above  method,  and  they  proved  about  as  per- 
fect as  they  could  well  be.  In  this  class  of  picture,  too,  if 
the  exposure  of  the  print  is  not  quite  so  long  as  usual,  the 
development  has  of  course  to  bo  pushed  a  little  further,  nnd 
then  the  picture  needs  no  toning,  the  hyposulphite  npt 
causing  enough  disagrccablo  redness  to  injure  it  at  all. 
Etchings  brought  out  in  this  way  are  beautifully  clean  :  and 
tho  albumen  in  common  objects  prevents  the  lights  sinking, 
and  so  gives  much  better  pictures  than  the  plain  paper. 

One  observation  I  have  to  make  on  the  common  sun  print- 
ing process.  Why  cannot  every  seller  of  albumeniaed  paper 
label  it  as  prepared  with  the  quantity  of  chloride  used  in  its 
making?  Day  after  day  I  am  asked  by  friends  what 
causes  a  mottled  appearance  on  their  prints — the  fact  is,  they 
have  been  using  one  man's  paper,  prepared,  pcrliaps,  with 
six  grains  of  chloride  to  the  ounce,  and  then  they  get  some 
other  make,  prepared  with  20  grains.  Even  an  old  photo- 
grapher often  spoils  by  this  omission  a  lot  of  sheets  Dcfore 
having  tried  them.  One  or  two  of  our  best  men  do  attend 
to  this,  but  not  one  in  twenty.  0 


CAUTION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARTISTS. 
A  case  of  some  importance  to  photographic  artists  1ms 
lately  occupied  tho  attention  of  one  of  our  metropolitan 
police  courti*,  wherein  Mr.  Brooks,  a  photographic  artist  in 
Oxford-street,  summoned  Mr.  H.  Mills,  a  tobacconist,  his 
neighbour,  for  wilfully  destroying  two  portraits  exhibited  in 
his  show-case  as  specimens.  The  defence  was  that  the 
portraits  wcro  likenesses  of  tho  defendant's  wife,  and  were 
exhibited  without  his  consent  after  he  had  several  times 
complained  of  the  act.  On  hearing  the  case,  Mr.  Bingham, 
of  whose  high  magisterial  ability  no  one  can  raise  a  doubt, 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  time  in  consider- 
ing his  judgment  before  debvering  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  afford  him  time  and  opportunity  to  investigate  the  law  of 
the  case,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  precedent  or  authority  to 
guide  him  to  a  just  decision.  For  this  purpose  a  week's 
adjournment  took  place.  OuSatunlay  last,  Mr.  Bingham,  in 
giving  judgment,  Raid  : — "  It  appeared  that  tho  complainant 
had  purchased  the  business  of  a  photographer,  together  with 
the  stock,  which  contained,  among  other  articles,  the  por- 
traits of  defendant's  wife,  and  these  portraits  were  hung  up 
at  his  door  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  art.   The  defendant 
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requested  that  they  might  be  removed,  but  this  request 
being  refused,  he  obtained  his  end  by  destroying  the  works 
with  a  stick.  Whether  an  artist,  an  alehouse-keeper,  or 
any  other  person  might,  after  notice  of  objection,  seek  to 
attract  customers  by  Tianging  up  a  portrait  of  his  neigh- 
bour's will?  as  a  sign,  either  for  it*  beauty  or  deformity,  was, 
at  least,  very  questionable;  but,  wen  if  the  exhibition 
was  a  nuisance,  which  tlie  law  would  compel  him  to  abate, 
it  was  clearly  unlawful  for  the  defendant  to  redress  his 
grievance  by  violence.  Ho  must,  therefore,  pay  for  the 
damage  done ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibitor  was,  under 
the  circumstance*,  entitled  to  no  sympathy,  the  amount 
must  be  limited  by  a  rigid  estimate.  The  defendant  must, 
therefore,  pay  one  guinea  for  the  damage,  and  2s.  costs  of 
summons. 

We  think  no  one  will  quarrel  with  this  decision;  tho 
defendant  was  clearly  wrong  in  the  course  he  adopted  to 
obtain  redraw  for  his  grievance ;  but  does  that  make  the 
complainant  right  ?  That  is  the  question  which  has  induced 
us  to  transfer  this  case  to  our  columns,  and  to  give  a 
friendly  caution  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  position  to  Mr.  Brooks.  We  can  readily 
comprehend  the  feeling  of  this  gentleman,  in  standing  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights,  in  exhibiting  that  which 
he  had  paid  for,  and  in  following  tho  example  of  his  brother 
artiste.  Whether  the  superior  Court*  of  Law  or  Equity 
would  uphold  that  view  of  the  question  seems  very  doubt- 
ful ;  and,  in  the  alienee  of  any  reliable  judicial  authority 
on  the  subject,  which  we  must  assume  to  be  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  one  by  Mr.  Bingham,  we  would 
not  recommend  our  photographic  brethren  to  covet  the 
martyrdom  of  trying  the  question  with  another  Mr.  Mills, 
who,  being  less  irate,  might  proceed  more  skilfully  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  compelling  the  removal  of  a  por- 
trait, in  which  he  might  be  deemed  to  have  a  personal 
iuofefst,  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor.  However  littlo 
the  cost  might  be,  we  would  not  recommend  the  attempt, 
not  only  because  wo  feel  that  the  exhibitor  would  become 
a  martyr  in  his  endeavour  to  maintain  a  supposed  right,  but 
for  a  reason  which,  we  venture  to  think,  iu  the  interest  of 
photography,  should  be  paramount  with  all  who  are 
engaged  professionally  in  the  art,  and  that  is— not  to  offend 
the  public. 

We  should  hold  it  to  be  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  au 
artist,  even  if  the  law  clearly  permitted  him,  to  continue  to 
exhibit  the  portrait  of  a  person  to  whose  feelings  it  was 
offensive.  No  good  object  can  be  gained  by  it,  ana  we  see 
no  necessity  for  showing  up  people  in  private  life,  who  do 
not  covet  the  honour  of  a  niche  in  a  photographer's  speci- 
men case  ;  while  there  are  so  many,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  immortal  Baroum,  "  if  not  kept  well  before  the  public, 
languish  and  die." 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  pliotographers  to  know 
that  our  cousins  over  the  Atlantic  have  also  had  a  little  turn 
,  at  litigation  upon  a  photographic  matter,  in  which  the 
question  of  the  right  of  pliotographers  to  publicly  exhibit  a 
portrait  was  accidentally  introduced,  and  had  a  bearing  on 
the  case  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  The 
case  is  that  of  "  Jeremiah  Gnrney  v.  Elias  Howe."  With- 
out troubling  our  readers  with  tlie  particulars  of  the  case 
which  it  is  not  our  object  to  dilate  upon,  we  refer  to  the 
fact,  that  tho  plaintiff  had  publicly  exhibited  a  portrait  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Fair  of  1857,  and  thereby,  as  the  defen- 
dant contended,  had  adopted  the  picture  as  his  own : 
that  such  exhibition  had  been  without  the  defendant's  leave 
and  licence,  and  he,  therefore,  sought  to  repudiate  his 
liability  to  pay  for  the  picture  for  that  and  other  reasons. 
The  court  and  jury,  however,  took  a  different  view  of  tlie 
case,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  sought  to 
be  recovered.  It  docs  not  appear,  in,  this  case,  that  the 
defendant  had  taken  any  steps  to  object  to  the  exhibition  of 
his  picture,  and  it  is  to  be  interred,  therefore,  tliat  the  jury, 
in  the  absence  of  any  protestation  on  tho  part  of  the 
defendant,  would  deem  him  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  public 


exhibition  of  the  picture  by  the  plaintiff,  and,  therefore, 
not  concede  to  tho  defendant  any  benefit  of  such  a  point  of 
defence. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  SOME  OF 
THE  DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY    Mlt.    JOHN  DRAFFIS. 

I  iiavk  noticed  lately  in  your  valuable  journal  several 
communications  on  the  value  of  certain  dry  processes.  Now, 
I  have,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  been  professionally  en- 
gaged in  the  "stereo  trade,"  and  have  made  a  series  of 
experiments  to  enable  me  to  ascertain,  for  a  certainty,  the 
process  most  suitable  to  me  for  out  and  in-door  work.  I 
have,  now,  for  several  years  practised  the  collodio-alburaen 
process ;  but  as  a  late,  and  lamented  friend  of  mine  (Mr. 
Hepworth,  of  Manchester,  an  old  collodio-albumeii  prac- 
titioner) strongly  recommended  me  to  try  Fothergill's 
process,  I  determined  to  work  for  some  time  with  the  fol- 
lowing, viz, : — Taupcnot's,  Norris's,  and  Fothergill's.  Every 
negative  I  took  for  several  weeks  I  made  three  copies  of, 
viz. : — one  by  each  process.  To  make  sure,  I  had  separate 
baths  for  each,  ana  to  be  doubly  sure,  a  friend  of  mine 
and  myself  liavo  had,  at  different  times  from  a  Loudou 
house,  plates  prepared  by  Norris'B,  and  Fothergill's 
process. 

I  will  take  Fothergill's  first ;  I  have  obtained  some  good 
negatives  by  it,  but  the  time  expended  is  double  that  required 
by  either  Norris's  or  Taupenot's ;  and  for  interior  "views  it  is 
utterly  useless. 

Respecting  Norris's.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it.  I  have 
done  some  very  good  things  indeed  with  it,  but  the  exposure 
required  is  longer  than  Taupenot's,  and  for  interior  views  I 
have  not  done  so  well ;  still,  if  I  wanted  to  abandon  the 
latter  I  should  certainly  prefer  Hill  Norris'B  to  any  other  I 
have  tried. 

Now  for  the  collodio-albumen  ;  the  inclosed  picture  may 
be  shown  as  a  fair  s)»eciincn  of  wliat  the  process  can  do ; 
worse  subjects  you  could  scarcely  have,  owing  to  the  want 
of  light,  oven  tho  little  I  liad  came  through  tinted  glass,  as 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  plain  window  in  York  Minster.  The 
"  Organ  Screen"  is  situated  in  deep  shade,  yet  I  obtained  wliat 
you  sec  in  4o  minutes ;  tho  "  South  Aisle,"  which  is  full  of 
tinted  glass,  I  obtained  in  25  minutes ;  the  "  Tomb"  in  Lady 
Chapel,  in  20  minutes.  T  could  show  you  other  subjects 
quite  equal,  taken  in  tlie  same  building,  but  on  which 
scarcely  any  light  falls,  and  for  which  I  have  given  an 
exposure  of  two  days.  Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  tried  the 
other  processes  at  the  same  time,  but  the  result  was  a  complete 
failure,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  collodio-albumeu 
process  is  the  one  after  all.  Tho  exterior  view,  viz- :— the 
w  Battery  and  Lighthouse"  at  Liverpool,  I  exposed  on  a 
bright  day  45  seconds.  I  use  a  4 -inch  focus  lens,  3-u*  stop. 
Now,  how  is  it  that  some  pooplo  can  (at  least  they  say  so) 
obtain,  by  Fothergill's  process,  good  pictures  in  30  sccomls 
with  the  same  focus  lens  and  stop  I  mention  ? 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  details  in  the  working 
of  Taupenot's  process  here,  because  tliat  has  been  so  ably 
done  of  kite  by  Mr.  Sidcbotham,  suffice  it  to  say  that  my 
mode  of  working  has  for  some  time  been  similar  to  his.  I 
use  two  nitrate  baths,  aud  prefer  a  thin  collodion  and  the 
albumen  perfectly  clear ;  in  fact,  I  always  allow  it  to  stand 
throe  or  four  days  before  using,  and  then  decant  it  off  clear. 

1  shall  be  glad,  if  you  wish  it,  to  forward  you  prints  of 
tho  three  processes  of  subjects  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
exactly  tho  same  exposure. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  "  Choir  and  (ireat  East 
Window"  of  tho  Minster.  Now,  any  one  who  has  been  in 
the  choir  knows  wliat  little  light  falls  on  to  the  woodwork. 
The  picture  I  send  is  rather  over-printed,  but  in  the  deepest 
shade  you  will  find  all  the  detail.  Now,  to  obtain  this 
picture  I  exposed  for  ,/bwr  hour*,  yet  you  see  the  Gr»wt 
Window  lias  not  suffered  so  much  as  you  might  expect  afttr 
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such  an  exposure.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  con- 
nected with  this  negative,  and  that  is — that  in  the  window 
I  liavo  most  distinctly  the  following  tints: — yellow,  red, 
grten,  and  purple.  I  at  first  thought  it  might  be  an  acci- 
dental deposit  from  the  developer,  but  1  find  the  same  colour 
exactly  in  both  windows  and  in  the  same  places,  and  what  is 
more,  I  have  liad  the  negative  at  the  Minster  and  compared 
it  with  the  window,  and  find  that  the  red  and  green  are 
correct  with  the  shades  in  the  window ;  1  cannot  account 
in  any  way  for  it,  but  so  it  is,  and  I  shall  bo  glad  to  show  it 
to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  see  it.  The  picture  of  the 
Choir — (a  singular  specimen,  unfortunately  spoilt  through 
''spherical  aberration") — 1  took  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Great  East  Window,  but  not  having  distance  enough, 
you  will  sec  that  the  mullions  and  pillars  are  very  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular;  I  think  I  can  remedy  this 
in  another  view  I  intend  taking.  Hut  what  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  in  this  picture  is,  that  I  placed 
the  camera  in  its  place  on  Saturday  evening,  taking  off  the 
caps;  I  went  for  tho  camera  on  Monday  morning,  and,  in 
developing,  found  I  had  caught  two  or  three  of  t; 
ami  choristers,  in  other  respects  the  negative  is  not  good ; 
still  you  will  observe  in  this  picture  detail  in  the  deepest 
shade,  and,  of  course,  deep  shade  in  a  cathedral  is  deep 
enough  and  no  mistake.  V ou  liave  had  plenty  to  show  you 
lately  from  several  gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Woodward,  of 
Nottingham ,  what  the  Taupenot  process  can  do  out  of  doors 
I  send  these  specimens  to  show  what  it  can  do  in  thorn. 


DRY  AND  WET  COLLODION.' 

BT  M.  L'ABBK  HESPRATS. 

Tiik  collodion  prepared  in  tho  manner  we  have  described 
and  used  at  the  proper  time,  ought  to  give  a  satisfactory 
result.  Sometimes,  Iwwever,  and  especially  if  an  ether  too 
high  in  the  scale  of  degrees  has  been  employed,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  pictures  it  gives  there  is  a  want  of  general 
harmony.  The  blacks  may  have  acquired  considerable  in- 
tensity, while  the  half-tones  are  barely  indicated.  In  this 
case,  the  black  deposit  formed  by  the  developing  agents,  will 
be  rather  plastic  than  crystalline ;  as  a  result  of  their  pro- 
longed action,  the  deposit  becomes  more  and  more  irregular, 
ami  the  design  confused  and  devoid  of  clearness.  This 
drawback  is  a  very  grave  one;  it  is  not,  however,  irreparable. 
Before  we  point  it  out,  wo  will  enter  into  a  little  considera- 
tion of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  sensitive  film.  This 
examination  will,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  drawback  we  have  referred  to. 

An  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  film  which 
covers  the  collodionised  glass  is  formed,  leads  to  tho  discovery 
that  this  film,  under  the  best  and  most  favourable  conditions, 
is  not  completely  homogeneous  and  unique,  but  is  composed 
in  reality  of  two  distinct  supervised  films,  the  one  adherent 
to  the  glass,  the  other  superposed  on  this.  The  first  is 
pyroxylinc,  that  is  to  say,  normal  collodion  with  a  very  little 
iodide  ;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  iodide  and  very  little  pyroxyline.  There  is, 
'  ing  like  a  mechanical  departure  from  the 
cipYes  of  the  collodion,  a  departure  which 
m  than  the  sudden  evaporation  of  the  alcohol 
and  the  ether  placed  in  contact  with  the  air  over  a  large 
surface.  An  effect  is  produced  in  that  case  comparable  with 
that  which  takes  place  on  the  drying  of  sised  paper.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  I'ayen,  the  liquid  size,  introduced  uniformly 
into  the  pulp  of  the  paper,  becomes,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
desiccation  by  the  air,  fixed  on  each  surface  of  the  paper 
alone,  while  the  interior  itself  retains  scarcely  any.  For 
the  sizing  to  be  perfect,  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances is  requisite,  in  which  the  humidity  and  the  ambient 
temperature  play  the  principal  part.  The  iodides  dissolved 
in  the  collodion  are,  therefore,  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
film  opposed  to  tho  glass,  in  the  same  way  ns  the  size  intro- 
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duced  into  the  substance  of  the  paper  attaches  itself  to  each 
surface.  And  as  a  paper  is  never  really  well  sized,  except  at 
its  surface  only,  so  a  really  well-prepared  collodion  is  only 
good  so  far  as  it  will  allow  the  iodides  to  move  freely  to  its 
surface  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Under  such  conditions  the  film  of  iodide  is  very  easily 
permeable  to  the  sensitising  and  developing  agents  thus 
brought  in  immediate  contact  with  a  perfectly  divided,  and 
a — so  to  Bpeak — spongy  matter.  It  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  if  the  conditions  of  texture  are  different,  that  is 
to  say  if,  from  a  vicious  preparation,  instead  of  a  spongy 
superficial  film,  wo  have  one  very  compact,  in  which  all  the 
principles  are  energetically  retained,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  resistance  to  the  sensitising  agents,  and  a  much  more 
difficult  access  will  be  presented  to  the  developing  agents 
called  in  to  complete  the  sun's  labours. 

Collodions  prejiorcd  with  a  strongly  rectified  alcohol  and 
ether  are  subjoM  to  this  fault  of  impermeability,  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  Ve  opposed  to  their  use.  It  may 'sometimes 
liappen  though,  that,  even  with  alcohol  and  ether  lesshighly 
rectified,  this  fault  will  present  itself  in  a  more  or  lew 
marked  degree.  If  it  is  not  very  strongly  marked,  it  may 
disappear  after  a  few  weeks  from  the  reaction  of  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  the  collodion ;  but  with  time  arrives 
another  fault — the  diminution  of  sensibility  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
im|K)rtant  to  obviate  the  present  evil.  Now,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  doing  this  very  easily,  and  we  may  add,  moreover, 
very  efficaciously.  It  is  only  a  question  of  modifying  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  collodion,  llesin,  which  we 
advised  to  be  added  to  the  collodion  for  facilitating  operations 
by  the  dry  process,  will,  moreover,  cause  this  fault  to  dis- 
appear. Resin,  without  taking  anything  from  the  tenacity 
of  that  part  of  the  collodion  film  adherent  to  the  glass,  gives 
to  the  other  part  of  the  film  which  it  supports  greater  per- 
meability ;  hence,  greater  facility  of  acce»  to  the  different 
baths,  the  successive  actions  of  which  it  will  subsequently 
have  to  undergo.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  addition  of  resin  may  be  carried  ;  but  it  may,  without 
inconvenience,  be  carried  to  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the 
collodion  ready  to  be  used. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

OOUMWM  IN'  oil — (continued). 

Third  Painting. — The  second  painting  thoroughly  dry,  the 
process  of  oiling  out  must  be  repeated  prior  to  commencing 
the  third  painting.  In  this  painting,  the  picture  will 
usually  be  finished ;  extreme  care  will  therefore  be  required, 
and  no  pains  must  bo  spared  to  obtain  a  faithful  likeness,  as 
well  as  an  artistic  picture.  The  various  spirited  touches 
which  give  life  to  the  head  must  now  be  put  in.  Soften 
hard  hues,  especially  about  the  hair  and  eyebrows;  the 
shadows  of  the  face  may  be  again  glazed  with  a  warm 
transparent  tint ;  points  of  high  light,  that  are  to  remain 
unsoftened,  must  be  put  in  with  a  light,  firm  hand,  a  small 
pencil  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  colour  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips  must  now  receive  their  finialiing  touches,  keeping 
them  pure,  and  as  brilliant,  at  least,  as  nature. 

The  draperies  must  now  be  retouched — strengthening  the 
lights  by  bold  touches,  and  deepening  the  shadows  by  another 
glazing  where  it  is  necessary.  Finish  the  painting  of  the 
background,  and  examine  carefully  that  no  little  point  is 
neglected.  The  painting  is  then  completed,  and  ready  for 
varnishing. 

The  last  process  in  oil  painting  is  varnishing,  by  means  of 
which  the  colours  are  made  to  bear  out  in  their  fullest  fresh- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  work 
is  preserved  from  injury  and  decay.  Where  circumstances 
render  it  convenient,  this  is  better  delayed  for  a  few  months 
after  the  painting  is  completed.  The  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  linseed  and  other  oils,  in  the  proem  of 
drying,  and  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  the  first  few 
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nuintha  after  their  application,  attract  oxygen,  and  become 
decolorised,  by  which  process  the  pigments  with  which  they 
are  mixed  acquire  additional  purity.  The  picture  should  be 
varnished  when  this  effect  is  produced,  by  which  meant 
further  oxidation,  which  would  result  in  the  oils  becoming 
again  dark  and  discoloured,  is  prevented.  In  many  cases  it 
will  be  inconvenient,  or  imiwswble,  for  the  photographer  to 
allow  this  interval  to  elapse  between  painting  and  varnishing 
his  picture.  Ho  must  assure  himself,  however,  that  his 
colour  is  sufficiently  well  set  before  attempting  to  varuish,  or 
he  will  inevitably  ruin  his  work.  Mastic  varnish  will  bo 
found,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Copal,  and  the  hard  varnishes  generally,  when  applied  to  a 
newly  executed  painting,  are  very  apt  to  damage  it  by 
cracking.  It  is  eminently  conducive  to  good  varnishing,  in 
all  cases,  that  it  should  be  performed  in  fine  weather,  in  a 
room  of  moderately  warm  temperature ;  aud  that  currents  of 
cold  or  damp  air  should  be  avoided,  as  chMng  or  blooming 
of  the  varnish  would  probably  be  the  result.  If  a  varnish 
have  bloomed,  a  very  slight  portion  of  oil  rubbed  over  the 
we,  and  then  polished  off  with  a  silk  luuulkorcWcf,  will 


to  be  cut  in  or 


remove  it. 

In  the  Umited  space  at  our  command,  we  could  but 
briefly  indicate  methods .  and  processes  of  painting  in 
oil;  we  hope,  however,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  peese- 
vering  student  to  set  efficiently  about  the  work,  in  which, 
by  care,  attention,  aptitude,  and  much  practice,  he  may 
become  jierfcct.  In  our  next  lesson  the  use  of  water 
colours  will  come  under  attention.  Meanwhile,  we  commend 
the  following  maxims  in  colouring,  extracted  from  the 
valuable  work  on  colouring  photographs,  published  at  this 
office,  and  by  Newman,  of  Soho-square,  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  colourist  f  the  principles  laid  down  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  stvle  of  painting : — 

1.  Flesh  as  it  retires  from  the  eye  appears  to  grow  colder 
in  tone. 

2.  The  edges  of  all  cast  shadows  are  grey. 

8.  Tho  high  lights  of  flesh  should  be  of  a  ycllowi.sh- 
wbite. 

4.  A  judicious  subordination  of  the  half-lights  to  those 
which  are  more  prominent  ensures  brilliancy. 

5.  As  light  is  colour,  every  gradation  to  shadow  is  a 
gradation  from  colour ;  and  sliadowB  therefore  should  never 
be  too  bright. 

fi.  Local  colours  are  not  found  either  in  lights  or  shadows. 

7.  Cold  colours,  or  tho*'  approximating  to  blue,  retire. 

8.  Warm  colours,  or  those  approximating  to  orange, 
advance. 

9.  Contrasts  give  brilliancy  of /'fleet;  but  they  should 
never  be  violent  or  inharmonious. 

10.  The  Btyle  of  execution  should  vary  with  the  subject, 
to  aid  in  expressing  character ;— vigorous  and  bold  in  a  man, 
delicate  and  tender  in  a  woman. 

1 1 .  Colours  should  be  laid  with  as  little  rubbing  with  the 
brush  as  possible,  to  keep  them  fresh  and  bright. 

1-2.  Avoid  harshnew.  Let  every  line  be  softened  ;  for  in 
nature  there  are  no  real  outlines,  although  tho  Iwundary  of 
sight  is  distinctly  marked. 

13.  Keep  all  cast  shadows  of  one  tone,  and  always  warm 
(except  at  the  edges),  varying  of  course  with  tho  local  tint. 

U.  Keep  reflected  lights  warm,  unless  the  object  from 
which  they  are  derived  is  visible ;  in  tliat  case,  they  partake 
of  it*  especial  colour. 

15.  W  here  the  outline  of  a  figure  is  ungraceful,  it  may 
judiciously  Ijc  lost  to  somr?  extent  in  the  shadow  of  the 
background. 

16.  Massing  light*  and  shadows  together  will  ensure 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  effect.  A  skilfully-managed  back- 
ground will  greatly  aid  in  this  respect. 

17.  Carefully  preserve  transjiarency  in  the  shadows. 

1*.  Colours  should  be  kept  pure  aud  transparent ;  truth- 
ful to  the  subject,  and  harmonious  both  with  each  other  and 
the  nature  of  the  picture. 

19.  Every  part  of  the  background  should  appear  to  retire 


from  the  figure,  which  should 
inlaid. 

20.  Tho  most  careful  manipulation  and  elaborate 
will  bo  tame  and  ineffective  without  a  perpetual  attention  to 
the  proper  preservation  of  breadth  of  fight  and  shade. 
(To  U  cn&mmL) 


gictioniinj  0f  gfeoiagrap^g. 

Caiuionatk  of  Potassa.  This  is  a  very  important  salt 
in  the  arts.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  the  ashes 
of  plants ;  these  are  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined ;  tho  result  is  tho  crude 
pearlash  of  commerce.  This,  as  might  bo  anticipated  from 
its  mode  of  preparation,  is  very  impure ;  it  is  purified  by 
adding  to  a  certain  quantity  of  it  its  own  weight  of  cold 
water ;  from  the  superior  solubility  of  carbonate  of  j-otaiwa 
to  that  of  the  impurit  ies,  these  are  left  behind,  and,  on  eva- 
porating the  filtered  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allowing 
to  crystallise,  the  carbonate  separates  out  ,  in  a  comparatively 
pure  state.  If  required  in  a  still  purer  form,  it  is  best  to 
prepare  it  by  igniting  to  redness  purified  cream  of  tartar 
(bitartrate  of  potassa),  extracting  the  residue  with  water, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  a 
highly  alkaline  salt,  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  has 
than  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so 
in  alcohol.  Its  great  attraction  for  water  rentiers  this  salt 
of  great  use  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  dehydrating  various  substances. 
Alcohol  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  shaking  highly 
rectified  spirit  with  ignited  carbonate  of  potassa,  which 
forms  a  watery  layer  beneath  the  alcohol,  or  at  least  becomes 
pasty.  The  alcohol,  whom  density  is  then  0*815,  is  poured 
off  into  a  retort  containing  twice  its  weight  of  pulverised 
and  recently  ignited  carbonate  of  potassa,  left  to  stand  for 
21  hours,  and  then  two-thirds  of  it  distilled  off.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  glass. 

Caubo'ate  ok  SiLVF.n.  Prepared  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  filtering,  well  washing,  and  drying  the  precipitate.  If 
these  oi>erations  are  conducted  in  tho  dark  room  the  car- 
bonate of  silver  will  bo  obtained  in  tho  form  of  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  which  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  small  quantities  of  silver  salts,  such  as  the  acetate, 
&c.,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Carbonate  of  silver  will  remain  unchanged 
if  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark,  but  it  rapidly 
changes  colour  when  exposed  to  light. 

Cakhonate  of  Soda.  This  is  a  most  important  salt  to 
the  photographer.  Enormous  quantities  are  made  in  Eng- 
land by  Lcblauc's  process,  which  consists  in  forming  a 
sulphate  of  soda  by  the  reaction  of  oil  of  vitriol  upon  chloride 
of  sodium.  Xa  CI  +  HO.  SO,  =  Na  O.  SO,  +  U  CI. 
The  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  ground 
coal,  which  removes  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  leaves  sulphide  of  sodium.  Na  O,  SO,  +  2  C  =  Na 
S  +  2  CO,.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  is  next  heated  with 
chalk  (carbonate  of  lime),  whereby  the  sulphur  and  carbonic 
acid  change  places,  producing  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide 
of  calcium.  Na  S  +  Ca  O.  CO,  -  Na  O.  CO.  +  Ca  S. 
The  sulphide  of  calcium  uniting  with  another  portion  of 
lime  forms  a  peculiar  compound  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
tho  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  dissolved  out  and  separated  by 
nltratiou;  on  evaporating  tho  solution  to  a  small  bulk, 
commercial  carbonate  of  soda  is  deposited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  generally  contain  10  equivalents  of 
water.  These  crystals  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold,  aud  in 
less  than  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water ;  they  fuse  iu 
their  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated,  ^ud  the  liquid,  if 
exposed  to  further  continued  heat,  dries  up  to  a  white 
powder,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat  without  undergoing 
change ;  this  is  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  will  be 
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found  very  convenient  if  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt  is  kept 
in  this  anhydrous  form  in  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  frequently 
wanted  in  the  reduction  of  silver  residues,  &c.  Solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  has  a  strong,  disagreeable,  alkaline  taste, 
and  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction.  It  may  bo  purified  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  strong  cold  solution  of  the 
carbonate,  when  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  will  be 
dei>oeito<l ;  these,  after  washing  slightly  in  water,  are  heated 
to  redness,  when  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  and 
the  result  is  pure  carbonate  of  soda.  It  should  be  kept  in 
solution  of  the  strength  of  about  oue  part  carbonate  and 
four  parts  water ;  in  this  state  it  will  be  found  of  constant 
use  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  too  much  acidity  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  ;  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
(To  be  con*b,u*d.) 


%  Cattcjrism  of  ^pMograpjnj. 
♦ 

THE  8F.I.  1M)B  TONING  PROCESS. 

Q.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  sel  d'or  method  of 
toning ;  is  that  process  difficult  ? 

A.  It  is  not  particularly  difficult,  neither  ia it  troublesome 
in  manipulation. 

Q.  Is  albumenised  paper  employed  in  this  process? 

A.  Albumeuised  j*per  may  be  used,  though  with  less 
certainty  of  successful  result  than  with  plain  papers.  The 
Saxe  papier  is  generally  considered  the  best. 

<l.  How  is  the  paper  prepared  ? 

A.  By  floating  it  on  the  following  solution  :— 

I  'hloride  of  ammonium   *<>  (pains. 

<i^lstme  ...     ...     ...      ...     ...      m  „ 

Water    1"  ounce*. 

IjbI  it  remain  on  this  until  it  becomes  quite  flat. 
Q.  How  13  the  paper  sensitised  ? 

.1.  By  floating  one  minute  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  with  ammouio- 
nitratc  brushed  on. 

Q.  How  long  should  the  paper  be  exposed  to  the  light 
during  the  action  of  printing? 

.1.  Only  so  long  as  to  bring  the  light  parts  of  the  picture 
to  exactly  the  depth  they  are  to  remain  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  as  the  fixing  bath  does  not  reduce  their  intensity 
aa  in  other  urocuwes. 

Q.  How  is  the  process  continued  after  the  printing  has 
taken  place? 

A .  Every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  removed,  for  which 
purpose  the  prints  are  immersed,  face  down  wards,  in  a  basin 
of  water  covered  with  a  board  to  excludo  the  light.  After 
ten  minutes  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  is  added,  and  the 
prints  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  about  five 
minutes  longer.    Next  they  are  placed  in  a  solution  of— 

Water    1  pint, 

Ammonia  ...      ...    1  drachm, 

until  they  turn  red.  They  arc  then  washed  with  running 
water,  under  a  tap,  and  laid  in  a  basin  of  clean  water  untU 
the  toning  bath  is  prepared. 

Q.  How  is  the  toning  bath  prepared  ? 

A.  In  the  following  way :— Make  a  few  ounces  of  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
•water.  Pour  two  ounces  of  thi*  solution  into  a  measuring 
glass,  and  mid  fine  half  grain  of  the  crystallised  sel  d'or. 
This  is  sufficient,  when  newly  made,  to  tone  eight  or  ten 
pictures. 

Will  the  solution  remain  good  for  a  long  time  ? 
A.  No;  in  a  few  days  the  hypo,  solution,  alone,  toirns 
cloudy  and  is  then  no  longer  fit  for  use;  and  wheu  the 
cldondo  of  gold  is  added  it  will  decompose  in  a  day  or  two. 
•     Q.  How  is  the  toning  solution  applied  to  these  prints  ? 

A.  Level  a  clean  glass  upon  the  levelling  stand,  and  lay 
the  print  face  upwards  upon  it.  Pour  on  enough  of  the 
colouring  solution  to  cover  it,  and  watch  the  result.  The 


red  hue  of  the  picture  will  pass  iu  a  few  minutes  to  a  delicate 
grey  purple.  When  the  tone  is  well  developed,  do  not 
continue  the  action  of  the  toning  solution,  but  pour  it  back 
into  the  measuring  gloss.  Hold  the  plate  and  picture  for  a 
few  minutes  under  the  running  water,  and  afterwards  im- 
merse iu  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  hypo., 
six  parts  water.  The  print  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed, 
aud  the  operation  is  completed. 

VAItNI.SHIKO. 

Q,  Is  it  not  usual  to  varnish  photographic  prints? 

A.  Yes.  Alter  being  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  it  is 
beat  to  cover  them  with  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  regarded  as  an  improvement  ? 

A.  It  is,  if  well  laid  on,  and  the  varnish  be  of  a  clear 
transparent  consistency.  It  is  better  for  some  picture*  than 
it  is  for  others ;  and  its  employment  is  a  matter  of  taste 
which  each  phot<igraphar  must  consider  for  himself. 

Q.  la  there  no  chemical  advantage  obtained  by  varnishing 
photographic  prints? 

A.  Covering  the  print  with  a  coot  of  varnish  certainly 
contributes  to  its  preservation  from  atmospheric  influence, 
but  it  is  only  as  a  preservative  that  it  is  really  useful. 

Q.  Does  the  print  require  any  preparation  previous  to 
receiving  the  coat  of  varnish  ? 

A.  Yes;  before  attempting  to  varnish  the  print  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  it  with  a  coating  of  gelatine  or  pure 
white  size.  This,  of  course,  must  be  laid  on  warm  with  a 
broad  flat  brush,  and  care  must  lie  taken  that  every  part  is 
well  covered. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  gelatine  or  white  siae  pre- 
vious to  varnishing  the  print? 

A.  Because,  otherwise,  the  varnish  would  sink  into  the 
paper,  and  utterly  spoil  the  picture. 

Q.  What  description  of  varnish  is  generally  employed  ? 

A.  Different  kindB  of  varnish  arc  used ;  but  spirit  varnish 
will  be  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Q.  Most  of  the  photographic  proofs  are  mounted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  which  is  customary  with  regard  to 
water  colour  drawings  ;  is  there  any  chemical  difficulty  in 
mounting? 

A .  Nona,  with  tho  exception  of  the  gum,  gelatine,  or 
paste  employed  in  attaching  the  print  to  the  card-board. 
All  materials  that  are  of  at)  acid  nature  should  be  avoided  ; 
sour  and  mouldy  psiste  is  also  very  objectionable ;  but  any- 
thing wliich  contains  corrosive  sublimate  is  worst  of  all. 
Dextrine,  or  gum,  or  gelatine,  so  long  as  they  are  quite 
pure,  may  be  used  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  photograph. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Corrtsportbmce. 

FOREIGN  SCIENCE, 
(/"row  our  Sjiecial  Corrapomhm.) 
[We  liave  great  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
tiie  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  France,  as  the  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Photographic  News."  By  this  means 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  very  earliest 
intelligence  in  all  the  branches  of  Continental  science.— En.] 

/'rtru.  April  5,  1859. 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  new  solvents  for  cellulose  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Crookes  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Pho- 
tographic News."  This  induces  me  to  mention  hero  that 
a  note  has  just  been  published  also  by  M.  Vau  Monkhoven, 
entitled — A  new  method  of  PhotograjJiy  with  tho  aid  of 
solvents  for  Cellulose*'  (Complex  nudut,  28  Mars,  1859),  in 
which  method  cellulose  is  dissolved  by  an  ammonio-cupric 
solution. 

I  have  also  seen  a  new  memoir  by  M.  Nicpco  do  St. 
Victor,  which  will  appear  shortly  in  Cosmo*.  The  objections 
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that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  li  new  notion  of  light  " 
ore  here  refuted  completely.  Both  light  and  heat  cim  1* 
mode,  in  those  interesting  experiments,  to  produce  similar 
effects.  But  there  arc  cases,  as  M.  Niepce  shows  in  this 
new  work,  where  the  effects  produced  can  be  attributed  to 
light  alone  (as,  for  instance,  where  the  experiments  with  the 
insolatcd  tubes  take  place  at  freezing  point,  or  with  sub- 
stances which  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  not  capable  of 
affecting.)  The  remark  tatcly  published  by  Mr.  Shadboldt, 
tliat  the  effects  of  light  in  M.  Xie  pec's  tubes  ought  to  be 
perceived  through  a  glass  negative,  has  no  value  whatever. 
In  one  of  his  earliest  papers,  M.  Ni6pcc  showed  that  these 
remarkable  effects  of  light  could  not  be  transmitted  tlirough 
a  sheet  of  glass,  or  a  lamina  of  mica,  however  thin.  It  is 
also  some  time,  since  M.  Niepce  showed  that  heat  was 
capable  of  aiding  light  in  its  mysterious  action,  and  that 
the  same  agent  taken  alone  could  produce  the  same  effect  as 
light  itself — an  observation  recently  confined  by  Mr.  W. 
Crookes.  In  the  new  memoir  of  which  we  speak,  it  will  be 
seen  that  although  heat  has  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
light,  we  must  he  careful  not  to  conclude  that  light  has  none. 
Tho  fact  that  light  in  an  active  state  can  be  shut  up  in  a 
tube  for  a  long  space  of  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
act  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  paper  irithnut  any  inter- 
vention of  lieat,  is  incontestably  jiroved. 

M.  Ponchct  in  a  letter  to  M .  Doyen:,  of  Paris,  denies  the 
fact  professed  by  many  naturalists  of  the  resurrection  of 
dead  animalculre :— "  .  .  .  In  1701,  Leuwenhoek  announced 
to  the  scientific  world  a  remarkable  discovery.  Ho  pre- 
tended that  after  having  killed  certain  Htilifr.ru  by  complete 
desiccation,  these  microscopic  aiiitnalcuhe  came  to  life  again 
the  moment  they  were  touched  with  water.  This  extraor- 
dinary resurrection  was  confirmed  by  almost  every  naturalist 
living  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  by  Hill,  Baker,  Ooeae, 
t'orti,  O.  F.  Mullcr,  Fontana,  Sjiallanzani,  &c, — all  these 
gentlemen  believed  in  the  phenomenon  of  resurrection,  and 
you,  sir,  also  assure  us  that  this  biological  miracle  is  a 
reality.  .  .  .  Despite  all  the  deference  inspired  by  your 

works,  I  most  absolutely  deny  this  resurrection  

Kotifera  that  are  really  <kwl,  I  assure  you,  nev  er  live  again. 
What  has  led  microsoopists  iuto  error,  is  the  fact  that  the 
dried  body  of  these  ammalcuto,  when  moistened,  imbibes 
the  water  and  is  elongated,  becomes  once  more  transparent 
and  appears  to  live  again.  It  is  purely  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon, and  nothing  more.  ...  If  the  observation  is 
continued  for  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  far  from  witnessing 
the  spectacle  of  a  resurrection,  tho  viscera  of  the  animalcule 
begin  to  dissolve,  or  the  body  becomes  swollen  and  tho 
viscera  expulsed.  I  am  not  the  only  person,"  continues  M. 
Ponchct,  "that  holds  this  opinion.  Oken,  Rudolphi,  Bory 
Saint-Vincent,  Khrenberg,  and  other  naturalists  of  like 
reputation  affirm,  as  I  do,  that  they  liave  never  been  able  to 
resuscitate  a  single  animalcule." 

Paris,  like  London,  has  had  its  turn  of  the  charlatanism  of 
M.  Vries,  vulgarly  known  as  '•  the  Black  Doctor."  This  is 
now  probably  finished.  It  was  decided  that  M.  Vries,  who 
pretends  to  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  cancer,  should 
make  a  trial  at  the  Ilopital  de  la  Charite,  where  everything 
he  could  possibly  desire  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  More 
than  a  dozen  patients  were  offered  him  by  M.  Velpeau,  and 
M.  Vries  engaged  to  cure  them  without  any  operation,  by 
means  of  his  autidotc.  The  experiments  began  on  the  27th 
of  January  last,  and  have  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  M.  Velpeau  has  just  laid  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Medicine  their  results,  as.  follows  :— 
"  1st.  The  antidote  for  cancer  is  yet  to  be  found  ;  2nd.  M. 
Vries  has  not  cured  a  single  one  of  the  cancers  that  we  have 
submitted  to  his  treatment ;  3rd.  All  the  cancer  patients  of 
our  hospital  have  become  worse  and  worse, — many  of  them 
will  soon  die ;  1th.  M.  Vries  has  never  cured  a  single  caso 
of  cancer." 

We  have  thus  another  proof  that  cliarlatanism  cannot 
last;  the  truth  will  out  at  last.  When  asked  whether,  if 
after  six  months'  experimental  ion  the  patients  were  no  better, 


he  would  declare  that  he  was  mistaken,  "  the  Black  Doctor" 
answered — "  No !  if  no  cure  cancer  in  de  hospital,  n»c  euro 
dem  in  de  town." 

M.  Liais  addresses  to  Paris  observations  of  Donati'n  comet 
made  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  celestial  wanderer 
became  visible  at  Pemambuco  and  Alagoas,  during  the  early 
days  of  October.  The  numerous  storms  at  Rio  Janeiro 
prevented  M.  Liais  observing  it  until  the  21st  of  October. 
About  this  date  the  comet  presented  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  intensity  of  the  Ught  of  its  tail,  which  hail  only  become 
a  little  fainter,  perhaps,  at  the  borders.  The  length  of  the 
tail  was  21  degrees  on  the  21st  October,  and  became 
gradually  less  and  less  until  the  3rd  of  December,  when  iu 
length  was  only  55  minutes.  It  disappeared  completely, 
from  the  :Jrd  to  the  C»th  December.  A  minute  conical  tail 
apjieared  about  to  form  on  the  8th,  but  disappeared  on  the 
1 0th.  The  nucleus  at  this  period  appeared  less  concentrated 
towards  the  centre,  and  soon  the  comet  became  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  M.  Iiais,  who  had  followed  it  from  Paris, 
saw  this  remarkable  comet  for  tho  last  time,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  1809. 

During  the  whole  period  of  its  visit  to  our  part  of  the 
universe,  the  light  of  the  tail  and  of  the  nucleus  was  found 
to  be  polarised,  the  plane  of  polarisation  passing  through  the 
sun.  According  to  M.  Liais' calculations,  the  volume  of  the 
comet  decreased  slightly  from  the  21st  of  October  to  the  6tJi 
of  December,  and  augmented  after  the  dutapiiearaucc  of  the 
tail,  from  the  tilh  December.  The  whole  of  tho  comet's 
light  was  found  to  be  borrowed  or  retlected  from  the  sun. 
This  light  was  composed  of  two  parts:  the  one  regularly 
reflected  and  ixuarised ;  the  other  irregularly  reflected  and 
giving  no  polarise* iou.  The  latter  was  seen  to  decrease 
much  faster  than  the  first,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  « 
certain  quantity  of  the  nebulous  matter  was  dissolved  or 
deposited  as  the  comet  got  farther  from  the  sun. 

Dr.  Phi  peon  has  communicated  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  on  the  action  of  Santmiof 
on  sight.  Santonine  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  Artemisia  Santonica.  It  affects  tho  sight  of 
those  who  take  a  certain  dose  of  it,  in  a  very  singular 
manner :  after  a  few  hours,  external  objects  appear  coloured 
greenish  yellow,  or  even  green,  blue,  orange,  rod,  &c., 
according  to  the  dose  and  the  person  who  takes  it.  Then: 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  how  this  remarkable  effect  » 
produced.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Santonine  produces  a 
sort  of  jaundice,  during  which  the  scrum  of  the  blood  is 
tinted,  and,  circulating  through  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  pro- 
duces coloured  sight.  Others  state  that  Santonine  has  a 
peculiar  action  upon  the  retina  itself.  Dr.  Phipson  has 
made  experiments  upon  himself,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
more  light  upon  this  obscure  question.  He  experienced  the 
same  effects  described  by  other  authors,  viz.:  all  white 
objects,  and  the  ftre,  the  gas-light,  &e.,  appeared  of  a  fine 
greenish  orange  tint.  He  lias  proved  that  Santonine,  when 
introduced  into  the  system,  iaoxydised  and  transformed  into 
a  new  substance,  which  he  calls  Santaueine.  This  substance, 
which  Dr.  Phi  j won  has  produced  artificially,  in  pretty  greenish 
yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  circulates  with  tlie  blood, 
colours  sight  by  pawing  through  the  vessels  of  the  re  tin*, 
and  is  finally  expulsed  from  the  oody. 

M.  Miahle,  »  distinguished  pharmacien  of  Pari*,  hud 
already  observed  facts  similar  to  those  now  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Phipson. 

PTTOTO<7 R APIIY  IX  ALGERIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Photographic  News." 
My  keak  Sir, — I  hope  all  my  letters  reach  you  even- 
tually. I  don't  expect  them  to  reach  you  in  very  regular 
succession,  and  no  doubt  you  sometimes  get  two  or  three  at 
one  time ;  but  still  I  think  the  post-office  at  Algiers  is  very 
well  managed,  and  when  my  letters  once  reach  there,  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  reaching  you— the  great  difficulty  is  to  ensure 
their  reaching  that  place.    I  am  obliged  to  trust  them  loan 
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A  i  uli  who  is  going  either  to  that  place  or  Bone,  ami,  as  1  ant 
obliged  to  pay  him  beforehand,  1  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  a 
.    motive  for  stopping  fifty  miles  this  side  of  cither  of  those 
places,  he  would  use  my  letters  to  light  his  pipe  without  the 
smallest  hesitation,  and  tell  me  when  he  comes  back  that  he 
had  posted  them,  and  back  up  his  statement  by  as  many  cir- 
cumstances as  a  witness  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  proving  an 
.     alibi.    As  to  getting  any  letters  that  may  be  lying  for  me 
at  the  post-office  at  the  formenplace,  that  seems  out  of  the 
question.     One  man  tells  me  that  the  officials  refuse  to  give 
them  up  unk?B  I  apply  for  them  in  person  ;  and  a  second, 
who  has  juM,  now  returned  thence,  says' there  are  none, 
which  ib  just  what  he  would  jay  if  he  had  got  them  and  lost 
them.    Photographers,  who  confine  their    ;  rations  to  that 
whicK  is,  all  .things  considered,   the  prettiest  and  most 
interesting  country  -in  the  world,  can  hardly  imagine  the 
anxiety  with  which  one  looks  forward  lor  letters  when  one  is 
#far  away  from  home  *nd  frffnda— -living  among  a  race  of 
people  with  wIiAl  it  is  difficult  to  converse,  aud  who  are 
incapable  of  masoning  on  any  subject  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  experience  of  their  everyday  life,  and  these  sub- 
jects are  very  limited  in  number.    The  Arabs,  among  whom 
I  am  now  living,  are  grossly  ignorant,  and  yet  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  they  entertain  the  idea  that  what  I  know  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  profundity  of  their  wisdom.  Their 
conceit  is  quite  ludicrous,  and  arises  from  their  fanatical 
belief  that  the  man  who  is  not  a  Mahommcdan  must  be 
little  latter  than  a  Jew,  whom  they  consider  to  be  little 
above  the  level  of  their  dogs  in  jioint  of  intellect,  and  infi- 
nitely below  them  as  regards  usefulness.    The  horror  which 
the  House  of  Peers  would  feel  at  finding  a  Jew  sitting 
amongAem  in  a  legislative  capacity,  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  these  people  would  feel  if  a  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Israel  were  to  take  his  sent  among' them  in  private 
life.    Even  Homed,  who  is  my  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  man  of  inquiring  mind,  retains  many  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen,  notwitlistandiug  that  I  have  laboured  to 
show  him  that  there  are  many  things  true  which  were  never 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.    Any  of  your  readers  who  may 
come  out  here  would  do  well  to  remember  what  I  have  said 
of  the  Arab  character,  or  else  they  may  be  annoyed  by 
the  assumption  of  superiority  which  the  Arabs  affect  over 
white  men  who  are  such  fools  as  not   to  believe  in 
Mahomet.    I  would  advise  no  photographer  to  come  here 
alone,  if  he  can  help  it,  but  to  have  a  friend  with  him  to 
assist  him  in  passing  away  the  time.    I  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  Hamed,  who  happens  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion,  as  well  as  a  good  man  to  have  for  a 
friend,  on  account  of  his  influential  jxwition  among  people 
who  would  not  have  minded  cutting  my  throat,  when  I  first 
came  among  them,  for  the  sake  of  my  .property.    My  posi- 
tion is  altered  now  ;  1  have  joined  them  in  excursions  among 
the  mountains  against  bona  and  tiger-cats— which  latter,  by 
the  way,  they  seem  to  regard  with  much  greater  fear  than 
the  lion  ;  probably  on  account  of  their  being  more  frequently 
met  with  during  the  day,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  lion  is  crouch- 
ing in  his  lair.    1  have  just  returned  from  an  excursion 
among  the  mountains,  which  lasted  five  days.     Our  party 
was  a  strong  one;  beside  myself  and.  1  lamed,  there  were 
twelve  or   thirteen  Arabs,  four  orTive  of  whom  were 
mounted,  the  rest  running  along  on  foot,  and  keeping  up 
with  us  without  any  difficulty.    One  of  them  led  a  horse 
loaded  with  my  tent  and  camera,  and  a  couple  of  my  canvas 
water  bottles,  and  a  very  queer  object  he  looked— so  much 
so,  that  the  sheikh  suggested  that  we  should  place  him  in  the 
vanguard,  as  he  was  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  our  meet- 
ing a  lion,  he  was  sure  that  he  would  run  away  from  such  a 
strange-looking  animal ,  but  I  did  not  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestion.   I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  were  all  armed, 
though  some  of  us  carried  guns  which  looked  to  me  as 
if  they  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  those  who  fired 
them  tluui  to  the  object  fired  at.    We  started  at  day- 
break one  morning,  and  reached  the  range  of  mountains 
we  proposed  to  visit  about  five  hours  afterwards,  when 


we  halted  to  get  something  to  eat.  Our  larder  was  not 
very  plentifully  supplied,  nor  with  any  great  luxu- 
ries; but  any  photographers  who  may  have  injured  their 
digestions  by  frequent  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  will  be 
certain  to  liavo  them  set  right  if  they  come  out  here  and  take 
up  a  residence  with  an  Arab.  Rice,  mutton,  and  dates  is 
the  staple  of  their  consumption,  with  uulcaveued  bread  and 
butter,  and  in  our  case  with  the  addition  of  tea  and  coffee  ; 
but  abundance  of  exercise,  and  the  pure,  clear  atmosphere  of 
the  mountains,  give  one  an  appetite  for  anything ;  and 
while  on  this  excursion  I  dined  one  day  off  lion,  and  with 
immense  relish  ton,  though  the  flavour  is  not  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  "  the  roast  lieef  of  Old  England." 

I  hojie  your  readers  are  not  tired  of  lion  stories,  for  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  little  else  to  write  about  from  here.  It 
forms  the  staple  of  the  talcs  told  by  the  Arabs  around  the 
evening  fire ;  and  if  I  were  to  believe  all  1  hear  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  pronounce  the  lion  to  be  the  most  ferocious, 
running,  and  blood-thirsty  animal  in  existence.  Not  only 
do  they  Bay  tliat  the  lion  can  fascinate,  or,  as  I  suppose 
electro-biologists  would  say,  mesmerise,  unlucky  individuals 
who  may  come  in  hiB  way,  but  he  can  do  something  far 
more  wonderful :  he  can  distinguish  between  a  thief  and  an 
honest  man  ;  or  perhaps,  where  all  are  thieves,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  ho  makes  a  distinction  between  a 
greater  or  leaser  thief.  They  tell  me  that  the  lion  never 
attacks  a  man  who  is  naked,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  those 
who  are  on  a  thievish  excursion  always  divest  themselves  of 
their  clothing.  He  resiwcts  their  persons  because  they  art 
engaged  in  an  occupation  similar  to  his  own ;  but  if  a  man 
retains  as  much  of  bis  clothing  as  is  worn  by  a  coolie  in 
India,  the  lion  looks  ujwii  him  as  one  who  is  not  heart  and 
soul  in  his  Imsincse — with  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling,  in 
fact,  as  we  at  homo  regard  a  man  who  rows  in  gloves.  He 
walks  round  and  round  him,  playfully  whisking  his  tale  in 
his  face,  varying  his  amusement  by  occasionally  stopping  in 
front  of  him,  drawiug  back  his  lips  so  as  to  show  hia 
enormous  teeth,  and  uttering  the  most  terrific  roars.  Farther 
on  lie  will,  perliaps,  leave  him  and  strike  off  into  the  wood ; 
his  wretched  victim  hurries  along  thinking  that  his  tormen- 
tor has  left  him  altogether— but  all  of  a  sudden  the  lion 
will  spring  from  behind  a  rock,  or  an  angle  in  the  road,  and 
with  a  stroke  of  his  paw  send  him  reeling  backwards,  pre- 
cisely as  we  have  seen  a  cat  play  with  a  mouse.  When  he 
is  tired  of  this  amusement  he  ends  the  dreadful  anxiety  of 
his  victim  by  killing  him  outright.  The  man  who  is  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  way  does  not  obtain  even  this  horrible 
reprieve,  for  the  Lion  lavs  hold  of  lum  and  destroys  him  at 
once.  If  a  party  of  naked  Arabs  are  returning  with  their 
plunder  and  they  meet  with  a  lion,  they  wait  respectfully 
until  the  animal  has  seized  the  beast  to  which  he  may  take 
a  fancy,  au4  then  continue  their  journey  homewards,  wait- 
ing until  fhey  think  they  are  beyond  his  hearing  before  they 
venture  to  call  him  the  most  opprobrious  names,  for  they 
entertain  an  opinion  that  the  lion  understands  what  is  said 
to  him. 

We  were  rather  fortunate  our  first  day,  for  wc  shot 
three  hares  and  some  birds,  which  was  a  change  of  diet 
appreciated  by  all  of  us.  I  liad  no  work  to  do,  for  nothing 
had  presented  itself  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  me  to 
unpack  my  apparatus  during  the  day,  bo  I  had  merely  to 
assist  in  fixing  my  tent,  and  then  we  all  Bat  down  round 
an  enormous  fire,  lighted  as  much  for  t ho  purpose  of  keeping 
wild  beasts  off  as  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  though  it  was 
very  agreeable  on  the  latter  account,  for  it  felt  very  cold  to 
me,  after  I  had  dismounted  and  Bat  down  for  a  little  while. 

Our  encampment  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
On  oue  side  of  the  enormous  fire,  that  roared  and  sparkled 
in  a  way  to  frighten  our  horses  at  first,  was  my  tent,  in 
which  myself  and  the  sheikh  were  very  snugly  ensconced,  ani  I 
around  which  the  Arabs  were  lying,  or  sitting  crow-legged, 
furbishing  their  old  guns,  aud  afterwards  loading  them  with 
as  much  care  as  if  an  attack  was  imminent,  though  our 
number  rendered  this  very  unlikely.  The  horses  were  brought 
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within  the  circle  of  light,  and  not  only  fastened  to  pegs 
driven  in  the  ground,  hut  hohhlcd,  so  that  they  got  very 
little  to  eat  beside  what  they  were  able  to  get  between  the 
time  of  our  halting  and  its  getting  dark  ;  this  was  done  with 
a  view  to  protecting  them  from  lions  and  thieves,  and  their 
safety  was  further  caret!  for  by  the  Arabs,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  act,  in  turn,  as  sentinels  during  the  night. 

After  our  meal  was  finished,  the  pipes  were  brought  out, 
but  the  natives  artfully  waited  to  see  the  extent  to  which  my 
liberality  would  reach  before  they  produced  their  own  tobacco ; 
and  as  nothing  is  lost  by  kindness,  and  I  often  require  assis- 
tance, which  they  might  refuse  to  render  me,  I  find  it  advan- 
tageous, after  Hameu  and  1  have  filled  our  pipes,  to  abandon 
the  remainder  of  the  packet  to  them  to  divide  as  they  please. 
Apart  from  the  pleasure  one  always  feels  in  doing  a  kind 
action,  this  is  really  a  very  inexpensive  way  of  securing  the 
good  offices  of  these  half-savage  Arabs,  for  tobacco  is  grown 
in  very  large  quantities  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
French  Government,  and  may  be  bought  at  a  low  rate. 

[The  remainder  of  our  correspondent's  letter  will  be  given 
in  our  next.] 

THK    (STEREOSCOPIC    EXCHANGE    CLUB — THE  COU.OTUO- 
AI.IU'MKN  PROCESS— GOLD  TONING. 

Honoured  Sue, — In  the  "  Photographic  News  "  of 
March  the  J  Nth  appeared  a  proposal  about  the  interchanging 
of  stereograms  between  amateurs.  I  think  this  a  yery  happy 
idea,  and  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  put  my  name 
upon  the  list.  You  propose  to  send  them  duly  mounted,  in 
,  ready  for  the.  stereoscope.    I  am  afraid,  however,  that 


fact,  re 
in  this 


in  tiiis  way  the  carriage  will  be  rather  high  ;  and  if  any  of 
your  countrymen  or  subscribers  would  favour  me  with  an 
excluuige,  I  should  prefer  to  receive  the  stereogram  not 
mounted,  in  an  ordinary  envelope,  and  a  few  words  alxmt 
the  exposure,  lens,  process,  kind  of  paper,  &c,  not,  of  course, 
a  full  grown  letter,  but  only  a  few  indications  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  I  think  this  would  constitute  a  real  cmeignement 
and  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  amateurs, 
whereas  the  mounting  might  be  done  by  every  photographer 
himself,  for  1  Bupjwsc  that  nobody  is  without  his  iwsse- 
partouts  and  mounts. 

The  eulogium  you  bestowed  on  Mr.  Sidebotham's  eolkxlio- 
albumen  process  has  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial ;  and  1  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  this 
gentleman  for  his  invaluable  information.  I  have  nearly 
tried  all  the  dry  collodion  processes,  and  obtained  only 
second-rate  results,  whilst  I  very  frequently  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  seeing  my  film  washed  away,  not  to  speak  of  other 
accidents  quite  as  disagreeable.  When  due  attention  is 
paid,  success  is  unavoidable  to  those  who  follow  Mr.  S.'s 
plan.  I  prepared  twenty  plates,  and  kept  them  fur  a  week  ; 
I  exposca  them  from  three  to  five  minutes  with  a  single 
lens,  the  weather  being  rather  cloudy,  even  rainy,  and  not 
one  of  them  failed,  whilst  sonw  gave  me  really  superior 
results.  However,  I  substituted  the  ammonium  for  the 
potassium  salts,  as  my  first  cxj>erimenta  gave  mo  some  very 
small  holes,  which  I  ascribe  to  the  latter  crystallising. 
A  little  more  free  iodine  would,  perhaps,  cure  this  defect. 
However,  I  have  still  to  overcome  a  little  inequality  in  the 
development,  especially  in  the  skies,  and  supjxwe  that  this 
might  be  done  either  by  immrsing  the  plates  in  the 
developing  liquid  until  all  the  details  are  out,  or  by  drying 
them  after  the  second  sensitising  l>ath,  over  a  vessel  with 
steaming  water. 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know,  iwrhnps,  a  compound 
suitable  for  stopping  out  the  skies  aft,  r  the  plates  have  been 
varnished  *!'  I  liave  b.vn  trying  a  mixture  of  gmn  arabic 
with  bichromate  of  potaasa  (the  glass  having  been  previously 
heated),  but  this  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the  liquid  in 
drying  forms  little  mounts,  and  spoils  the  ultimate  results. 

fhe  fixing  and  toning  bath  at  vol.  i.  p.  80  answer  very 
well,  only  I  suppose  that  the  chlorido  of  (fold  sold  in  England 
1  be  far  stronger  than  the  article  I  can  get  here.  Your 


correspondent's  formula  is  about  1  part  chloride  of  gold  to 
3,000  of  water.  I  left  my  pictures  for  hows  in  this  solution, 
but  the  bronzed  parts  did  not  change  colour,  and,  even  with 
a  toning  bath  three  times  as  strong,  it  took  an  hour  and 
upwards  to  have  the  desired  effect;  With  an  acid  gold  bath 
(1  :  1000)  the  change  takes  place  in  a  few  seconds,  often 
instantaneously,  which  I  think  a  great  fault,  as  the  best  picture 
may  be  often  sjioilt  irretrievably.  I  make  my  solution  in 
the  proportion  of  1  grain  geld  to  100  water,  and  add  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  it  is  easy  afterwards  to  dilute  it  to  the 


desired  strength. 


green ;  is  this 


:h.  The  colour  from  pure  yellow  changes  to 
right  ?  I  suppose  it  is,  sine*  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (of  course  by  way  of  experi- 
ment) renders  even  to  a  very  weak  solution  its  bright  yellow 
colour;  therefore  I  conojude  thafc  my  gold  js  dcridant  in 
cidorid%  and  cither  more  of  it  should  -do  used,  or  kw  car- 
bonate of  soda  bo  added.  Would  your  correspondent  oblige 
mo  by  stating  in  which  wayThe  chfcriduof  gold  he  uses  i»g 
prepared.— 1  havo  the  honour  to  remain,  jfcurs  obediently, 

Herman  L.  'ii.  Haanman. 
Amsterdam,  March  29th,  1H59.  . 

fl .  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  found  more  gene- 
rally advantageous  if  our  suggestions  of  having  the  stereo- 
gratnsalways  mounted  were  strictly  adhered  to.  Theexpenneof 
postage(by  the  book  post )  would  not  thereby  l>e  increased  in  this 
country,  and  we  do  not  imagine,  after  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Post-office  authorities  will  throw  unne- 
ee/wary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  stereograms  circulating 
by  the  book  post  on  the  Continent.  Of  course  it  will  be 
always  open  to  our  corresjwndente  to  make  what  private 
arrangements  they  please  with  each  other  .on  this  subject  ; 
but  in  the  alwetice  of  such  mutual  understanding,  much 
inconvenience  will  bo  saved  by  an  adherence  to  our  suggest- 
ions. "2.  Perhaps  the  enlarged  instructions  on  printing 
positives,  given  by  our  correspondent  O,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  A 
recipe  for  making  chloride  of  gold  will  be  found  at  vol.  i. 
p.  210.— En.] 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

Deak  Sir, — Docs  your  correspondent,  who  says  that  he 
luts  discovered  a  method  of  fixing  the  natural  colours  in  a 
photographic  picture,  inform  you  whether  ho  has  carried  his 
experiments  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  produce  sotnethiug  like 
certain  results?  I  have  no  doubt  many  who  liave  practised 
the  art  of  photography  have  been  charmed  at  times  by  seeing 
the  natural  colours  produced  in  their  pictures,  but  have  been 
disappointed  at  finding  they  have  all  disappeared  on  drying. 
I  liave  noticed  tho  effect,  in  a  great  many  portraits  I  have 
taken  in  the  open  air  with  a  white  sheet  placed  between  the 
sun  and  the  sitter,  the  exposure  almost  instantaneous,  and 
the  picture  developed  with  weak  pyrogallio  and  acetic  acids. 
In  one  instance  only  have  the  natural  colours  remained,  and 
they  are  rather  veiled,  as  if  tho  face  was  reflected  in  a  black 
mirror.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  pure  white  light  giving 
great  brilliancy  to  the  colours  has  something  to  do  with 
producing  the  effect,  but  1  consider  the  production  of  the 
colours  so  much  a  matter  of  chance,  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
value  to  photography.  If,  however,  your  corre*t>ondeiit  has 
dwcovembsdnie  method  attended  with  certain  results,  it  is  a 
meet  valuable  discovery. — I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Jlcigatc^lth  March,  1H59.  Thomas  Barrett. 


Arsenical  PArt-R  Hangings. — The  i|uestion  whether 
paper  coloured  green  with  arscniate  of  copjicr  (Schecle'«  green), 
used  in  papering  the  walls  of  room)',  gives  off  poisonous  emana- 
tions is  one  which  recent  experiments  have  decided  in  the 
affirmative ;  aud  thi*,  too,  in  quantities  which  reuder  its  use 
positively  dangerous.  At  the  same  time  the  beauty  of  the 
colour,  and  the  relief  it  affords  to  the  eyes,  makes  thecoutfuued 
use  of  this  coloured  paper  desirable.  A  very  simple  means  of 
preventing  these  arsenical  emanations  may  be  found  in  the  use 
of^  varnish;  this,  and  the  coating  of  size  which  pr^pedes  it, 
contact  with  tho  i 
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lljmiognqijjtc  Soricftts. 

-  ♦  ■ 

Lospos  Photographic  Society.— C.  B.  Vignoi.es,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Aftek  tho  minutes  of  lbj<«  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  had  been  read,  the  Secretary  read  a  list  of  the 
members  which  tho  council,  in  accordance  with  tho  request  of 
Mr.  Hardwieh,  had  nominated  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the 
i  kind*  of  collodion  to  be  submitted  to  them  by  those 
i  to  reveal  tho  formula-  employed  by  them  in 


Mr.  Malone  ousted  that  it  w  •dnwble  that  tho 
mission  should  consist  of  others  than  merely  practical  photo- 
pliers,  and  that  considering  how  important  it  wusthat  experienced 
chemists: should  bo  conceded  in  the  examination  of  a  compound 
containing  inch"  HiMamw  as  bromine  and  iodine,  he 
urged  that  the  names  of  Mx.  Maskelvno,  Mr.  Heiseh,  and  Mr. 
Spiller  should  bo  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Hardwieh  had  no  objection  to  tho  addition  of  the  names 
of  gentlemen  so  competent  as  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Malone, 
but  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  more  a  question  for  practical 
photograph«s  to  decide.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
objecti<ttiablo  for  the  %cioty  to  In-  made  the  medium  of  puffing 
any  particular  raaflr,  and  that  the  commission  should  consider 
and  mihlish  the  result  obtained  by  a  particular  formula,  without 
publshing  tho  name  of  the  maker. 

Mr.  Lc^Iovo  Foster  thought  the  addition  of  the  names  pro- 
posed was  not  a  matter  which  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
|  comjietent  to  enter  upon.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
decide  as  to  the  gentlemen  who  should  form  the  commission. 

The  Chairman  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  but  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  Council  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  add 
the  naine_m>roposed  by  Mr.  Malone,  though  more  as  a  matter 
of  form  tWi  otherwise  ;  tho  Society  could  not  consider  that 
now. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  a  Mr.  8utton, 
describing  a  species  of  vowel  which  he  termed  a  schooner,  which 
he  considered  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  photographers  on  an 
excursion,  who  might  thus  carry  about  with  them,  not  only 
chemicals,  but  prog  and  other  et  cetera*;  landing  when  they 
felt  disposed  to  take  a  view  of  any  particular  spot.  This 
exceedingly  ingenious  machine  (which  we  may  observe,  in 
parenthesis,  resembled  a  greatly  elongated  washing  tub,  with  a 
piece  of  wood  nailed  to  the  bottom),  would  draw  from  one  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  of  water — accordingly,  we  presume,  to  the 
stoutness  of  the  photographer  and  the  quantity  of  et  cetera*  ho 
carried  with  him. 

The  reading  of  this  communication  was  followed  by  a  general 
titter;  after  i+tr\\ 

The  Secretany  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Katcr,  referring  to  an 
examination  he  had  made  of  the  relativo  merits  of  tho  Voigt- 
landcr  and  PeUval  lenses.  Wo  need  not  give  his  letter  in  full, 
»as  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  we  published  as  the  result  of  our  own  observa- 
tions, in  our  last  number. 

Tho  Chairman  invited  M.  Voigtlander,  who  was  present,  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  subject  he  felt  disposed,  but  that  gentle- 
man very  judiciously  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  invitation, 
whereupon 

Mr.  Mnyall  rose,  and  observed  that  he  had  long  since  tested 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Voigtlander  and  Petzvul  lenses— that 
be  had  carefully  measured  their  curves,  and  found  them  the 
same  ;-that  he  had  subjected  them  to  the  same  tests  as  that  to 
which  they  had  l*on  subjected  in  our  presence,  and  hA  arrived 
at  tho  same  conclusions.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  tho  im- 
portance to  photographers  of  being  informed  as  to  the  best 
description  of  Ions  for  photographic  purposes,  and  protested  in 
energetic  terms  against  the  jiapor  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  being  made  tho  vehicle  of  advertising  any  particuhu- 
lens  (alluding,  we  presume,  to  the  so-called  architectural  view 
lens),  and  ended  by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
test  tho  various  lenses  manufactured,  with  a  view  to  coming  to 
a  deci*io%  as  to  which  was  the  l)cst  for  photographic  operations. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  Mr.  M avail's  speech,  which  was  received 
with  marks  of  approbation,  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  meeting, 
which  lasted  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  h:id  come  to  a  pre- 
mature end,  until,  with  a  view  to  reviving  tho  discussion,  tho 
Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Fenton  by  name,  and  begged  him  to 


offer  anv  observations  that  might  occur  to  him  on  tho  subject 
or  Mr.  Mavall's  proposition. 

Mr.  Fenton  hud  hoped  that,  as  ho  was  present  in  a  private 
capacity,  he  would  have  been  suffered  to  enjoy  his  otium  (ho  was 
too  modest  to  add  cvm  dignita/*),  for  that  evening,  but  as  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  subject,  he  would  do  so. 
He  then  proceeded  to  argue  from  particulars  to-  generalities;— 
that  tho  subjection  of  two  or  more  lenses  to  certain— and  pre- 
ci-ely  identical— tests,  with  a  uniformly  superior  result  in 
favour  of  one  particular  len»,  was  no  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
that  lens  over  the  other ;  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion on  the  subject,  it  would  bo  a  good  plan  for  a  certain 
numlier  of  members  to  test  the  lens  under  different  circum- 
stances during  tho  summer,  and,  as  we  understood  him  to 
suggest,  that  the  results  should  be  compared  at  the  end  of  tho 
season.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  committee  being  selected  for  the 
puqiose  as  Mr.  Mayall  had  suggested,  and,  after  a  few  more 
remarks,  resumed  his  scat  amid  xcry  general  applause,  accorded, 
wo  presume,  to  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Lo  Neve  Foster  deprecated  the  time  of  the  meeting 
being  taken  up  by  these  discussions,  which  referred  to  a  matter 
pertaining  especially  to  the  province  of  the  Council.  This  body, 
he  contended,  was  upjM  tinted  to  conduct  tho  affairs  of  the 
Society,  and,  therefore,  it  was  for  tho  Council  to  decide  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  its  management.  If  the  Society  was 
dissatisfied  with  tho  manner  in  which  the  members  of  tho 
Council  did  their  work,  the  proper  course  of  proceeding  would 
1n>  to  call  a  special  meeting  and  dismiss  them,  and  appoiut 
others  in  their  place ;  but,  he  could  not  consent  to  tho  society 
taking  this  matter  into  its  own  hands;  and  if  these  sort  of  dis- 
cussions continued,  ho  was  afraid  it  would  degenerate  into  a 
kind  of  debating  club.  Tho  Council  was  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  any  member;  it  had  no  desire  to 
tyrannise  over  the  Society,  and  anything  that  might  be  sug- 
gested would  meet  with  its  attentive  consideration. 

Mr.  Malone  supported  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Mayall.  He 
was  aware  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  scientific  societies  in 
this  country  to  express  an  opinion,  but  he  thought  there  was  a 
precedent  in  tho  records  oT  tho  Photographic  Society  for  tho 
appointment  of  such  a  committee  as  that  asked  for.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  adopting  the  modo 
of  proceeding  on  this  point  followed  by  tho  AcadSmie  det 
Science*,  and  the  French  Photographic  Society.  He  made 
various  other  remarks  to  the  same  effect;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  once  or  twice  interrupted  by  the  Chairman  on 
trivial  points. 

The  Chairman  was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  committee  as  that  asked  for  was  not  within  the  proviuce  of 
the  Society;  it  rested  with  the  Council,  by  whom  such  matters 
must  l*>  decided.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  entire  willingness 
of  that  body  to  consider  any  matter  in  which  tho  Society  was 
interested  ;*  and  ho  might  mention  that  the  subject  had  been 
discussed  in  its  Nwom  ou  that  very  evening  just  previous  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Mayall  did  not  care  from  whom  tho  committee  emanated 
provided  it  fins'  apjwinted  ;  he,  therefore,  withdrew  his  motion, 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hardwieh  read  a  paper  which  he  had  drawn  up  hastily, 
in  consequence  of  his  hearing  that  a  geutleinan  who  was  to 
have  been  present  to -read,  a  communication  was  unavoidably 
absent  through  illness.  His  paper  referred  to  some  experiments 
he  had  made,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Russell,  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  one  kind  of  collodion  for  both  the  wet  and  dry  process. 
He  did  not  find  that  the  superiority  claimed  for  a  powdery  kind 
of  collodion  in  the  dry  process  was  borne' out  by  exjieriment ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Ixwt  results  were  obtained  by  using  a  hard 
contractile  collodion.  A  plan  he  had  tried  for  preporing  plates 
for  this  process  Was,  first  coating  tho  plate  with  a  solution  of 
India  rubbe'r,  dissolved  in  benzol — which  saved  much  troublo 
in  cleaning  the  plate — and  then  jsjurin^  on  the  collodion,  sensi- 
tising, and  coating  in  the  ordinary  way.  with  albumen. 

Mr.  Mayall  did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Hardwich's  suggestions. 
He  thought  that  the  object  of  photographers  should  bo  to 
simplify  and  not  to  complicate  processes.  That  another  dry 
process  was  not  required,  there  being  already  so  many  that  it 
would  take  the  whole  of  the  summer  season  to  test  them,  if  ono 
wished  to  ascertain  winch  was  the  best,  no  had  seen  pictures 
produced  bv  a  gentleman,  by  means  of  the  honey  process,  which 
were  the  best  he  had  over  seen.   For  his  own  part  he  thought 
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that  a  suggestion  ho  had  himself  made  to  the  Society  some yearn 
ago,  to  adopt  the  use  of  the  plain  albumen  process  alone,  would, 
eventually,  l»  found  to  be  the  best,  especially  if  tho  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  was  increased  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine 
after  sensitising.  This  gentleman's  speech  was  interspersed 
with  sundry  small  (very  small)  jokes,  which  relieved  the  mournful 
lediousness  of  the  evening,  and  gave  some  of  the  least  grave 
among  the  members  an  opportunity  of  laughing. 

Mr.  Malone  did  not  in  the  least  agree  with  Mr.  Mayall,  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  albumen.  As  to  the  employment  of  iodine 
vapour,  he  himself  was  the  first  to  suggest  its  employment,  and 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  ho  was  ignorant  of  w  hat  it  was 
capable  of  accomplishing ;  but  for  all  that,  its  sensitiveness  was 
HOl  at  all  comparable  to  albumen  on  collodion. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  some  little  time  longer  in  a 
languid  and  uninteresting  mai.ncr,  and  soondiedawuv  altogether ; 
upon  which,  after  renewing  the  cfTorts  he  had  several  times 
made  during  the  evening  to  animate  the  conversation, 

The  Chairman  pronounced  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Jlbotocnraprjic  |totcs  ani)  Queries. 

-—  ♦ — 

IMPROVED  TLATE  BOX. 

Sir, — A  much  simpler  form  of  plate  box  than  the  one 
described  by  Kuphos,  in  a  recent  number,  but  on  the  same 
principle,  has  long  been  in  use. 

A  number  of  frames  made  of  thin  deal,  similar  to  the 
frames  of  schoolboys'  elates,  are  hinged  together,  so  as  to 
open  like  a  book  ;  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  or  better  still,  a 
piece  of  wood  bevelled,  bo  that  only  the  extreme  corners  of 
i  he  glass  plates  will  come  in  actual  contact,  is  inserted  in 
the  four  corners  of  each  frame.  The  bevelled  side  of  the 
slip  of  wood  is  to  be  on  what  I  will  call  the  back  of  the 
slide,  not  the  side  on  which  the  plate  rests.  The  plate  is 
laid  with  the  collodion  side  upwards,  so  that  the  plain  side 
rests  on  the  lour  slips  of  wood,  and  when  the  next  frame  is 
laid  upon  one  slide,  the  side  of  the  plate  on  which  the  pic- 
ture is  comes  in  contact  with  the  four  bevelled  sides  of  the 
slide  next  above  it,  ami  is  thus  kept  from  moving. 

The  bmk  of  frames  is  ingeniously  enclosed  in  a  deal  box 
or  case,  in  such  a  way  that  upon  lifting  the  lid  you  may 
raise  one  or  any  number  of  the  slides,  aud  sec  the  negative 
without  touching  or  displacing  any. 


To  remove  a  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  gently  lift  it  at 
the  back  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  raise  a  corner  for  the  other 
hand  to  lay  hold  by. 

A  box  containing  any  number  of  these  frames  is  not 
larger  or  heavier  than  the  ordinary  plate  boxes.  It  was 
originally  constructed  by  a  clergyman,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Archer  afterwards  adopted  it :  and  I  have  no  dnnbt  that  it 
may  be  procured  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mrs.  Archer 
marie  over  all  Mr.  Archer's  business. 

'I"he  lowest  of  the  frames  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  or  caw  in  the  same  direction  as  all  the  frames  are  hinged 
to  each  other.  The  side  of  the  box  next  to  the  hinged  sides 
of  the  frames  must  open  so  as  to  allow  the  book  to  open  ; 
the  top  lid  also  opens  so  that  when  the  box  is  shut  the  top 
and  sirle  come  together,  and  the  one  having  a  hook  and  the 
other  an  eye,  the  box  is  secured  firm.    Instead  of  hinging 


the  frames  together  with  brass  hinges,  they  may  all  be 
cemented  and  screwed  to  a  piece  of  flexible  leather. 

1  have  found  that  by  cutting  the  grooves  in  the 
ordinary  glass  plate  box  in  the  shape  of  a  V,  the  risk  of 
tearing  the  collodion  film  is  almost  entirely  removed — es- 
pecially if  the  box  be  always  held  sideways  while  putting  in 
the  glasses,  so  that  the  l»ck  edges  only  rub  against  the 
groove.  | 
The.  accompanying  drawing  will,  I  hope,  explain  the  con-  % 

EL  E.  a. 


Sir 


VICE  FOR  ROCGHEXING  GUIS* 

T  have  invented,  and  hare  found  answer  its  intended 


purpose  well,  the  followiug  simple  contrivance  for  quickly 
grimUnjc  the  edges  of  glass  plates  fori«ie|B»*veH,  winch  is  at 
the  service  of  any  of  your 


r 


A,  a  piece  of  wood  about  1  inch  thick,  and  long  as  tbs 
longest  side  of  the  plate,  screwed  down  to  a  bench  to  keep  H 
steady.  B,  a  small  bar  of  cast  iron,  under  which  the  gum 
is  placed  to  l>c  ground.  C,  another  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
that  serves  as  a  stop,  giving  the  width  of  the  glass  to  be 
ground. 

By  holding  the  plate  of  glass  in  the  left  hand  steady 
against  the  stop  ( ',  then  putting  a*  little  coarse  emery  and 
water  between  B  and  (',  and  giving  a  few  smart  rubs' with 
a  small  piece  of  plate  glass,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  glaa* 
will  be  most  effectually  ground  in  a  short  time. 

Thomas  Guujvkr. 


i 


MINTS  OX  THE  COLLODION  I'IMr*-. 

Sir, — The  photographic  working  season  being  at  hand, 
many  failures  will  annoy  beginners;  so  if  you  think  the 
accompanying  hints  on  the  manipulating  collodion  plates — 
which  I  have  compiled— will  lessen  their  troubles,  I  shall  be- 
glad.  If  defects  still  arise,  and  these  hints  have  been  well 
followed,  I  think  they  may  safely  say  it  is  not  from  the 
manipulatory  division,  but  from  chemicals,  &c. 

See  that  your  camera  is  clean  inside,  the  lens  polished, 
and  your  chosen  site  the  best. 

Sec  that  your  glass  is  well  and  truly  clean. 

Remember  to  wipe  your  collodion  bottle  free  from  crust*. 

In  coating  with  collodion  do  not  pause,  do  not  pour  on 
toD  little  nor  too  m*ch,  do  not  cause  spluttering  by  holding 
the  bottle  too  high. 

Rock  the  plate  gently. 

When  ready,  immerse  in  the  bath  without  a  pause,  and  do 
not  move  it  for  a  minute,  tlien  lift  it  in  and  out  quickly, 
and  let  it  stay  till  done. 

Before  putting  it  in  the  back,  drain  on  rlean  blotting 
paper. 

l)o  not  let  the  back  be  in  the  light  without  a  thick 
covering,  nor  let  its  vertical  position  be  altered, 
the  camera  in  uncapping ;  shut  the  slide  gt»tly. 

Of  two  faults,  don't  under-expose. 

See  that  your  developing  glass  is  clean ;  use 
tion  to  cover  the  plate  easily,  but,  if  possible,  do  not  spill 
any. 
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Do  not  let  any  of  the  yellow  iodide  remain ;  and  be  sun- 
all  the  fixing  solution  is  washed  off. 

If  the  picture  is  faulty,  find  out  why  it  is  eo  before  yon 
try  again. 

Wash  your  bands  constantly  in  plenty  of  pure  water, 
avoiding  soap.  II.  S.  I. 

NOTK8  OS  POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

Sis, — In  the  paper  process  which  I  follow,  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  using  spirits  of  wine.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the 
nitrate  bath  contain  a  small  quantity,  the  papers  will  keep 
very  much  longer ;  and,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  with 
me  to  use  papers  that  have  been  prepared  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
■way  I  manage ;  and,  if  some  of  your  readers  would  try  it, 
they  would  be  able  to  judge  of  its  value  for  themselves. 

Nitrate  bath. — Nitrate  silver,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  8 
on. ;  spirits  wine,  1  oz. :  float  ordinary  salted  or  albumen  - 
ised  paper  on  for  five  minutes,  and  pin  up  to  dry. 
After  printing,  immerse  at  once  in  the 
Toning  bath. — Hyposulphite  of  soda,  4  ozb.  ;  water,  12 
wine,  1  oz. :  and,  when  dissolved,  add  24  grains 
i  gold,  previously  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine, 
is  the  print  in  this,  turning  it  over  now  and  then 
to  prevent  it  from  toning  unevenly,  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  liour  or  thereabouts  it  will  be  sufficiently  toned ;  then 
take  it  out,  and  rinse  it  well  under  a  tap,  and  afterwards  let 
it  soak  for  about  two  hours,  although,  by  the  way,  if  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  I  don't  soak  it  at  all,  only  rinsing  it  a  little  more. 
This  done,  dry  it  between  pieces  of  blotting  paper. 

As  you  must  perceive,  this  is  very  simple,  requiring  no 
hypo,  bath  afterwards ;  for,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  when  the 
paper  remains  so  long  in  the  hypo.,  it  becomes  rotten,  and 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  one  cause  of  fading.  I  would  merely 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  I  liave  used  this  process  for  at  least 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least, 
when  I  say,  /  have  not  hud  u  single  proof  fade  in  the  whole  of 
that  period.  Thomas  Clark. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOaRAPn«. 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  whether  stereoscopic  pictures 
with  descriptions  at  the  back  can  be  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  whether  an  action  could  be  brought  for  piracy 
with  a  fair  chance  of  recovery  ? 

In  the  shop  windows  of  London  are  so  many  inferior  re- 
presentations of  good  pictures,  that  the  natural  inference  is 
that  they  are  copies  only.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
could  give  examples  of  this  species  of  robbery.  This  pub- 
licity might,  I  think,  have  a  good  effect.  But  surely  some 
protection  should  be  afforded  by  the  legislature  against  this 
species  of  plunder  ?  Beta. 

[A  stereogram  may  readily  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
but  on  inquiry  there  we  were  distinctly  told  by  the  gentle- 
man who  did  us  the  favour  to  receive  our  money,  that  he 
could  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  |>roceediug. 
On  referring  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  we 
are  of  opinion  tliat  an  action  at  law  against  any  one  for  a 
glaring  case  of  piracy  would  result  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  whole  case  of  copyright  in  photographs  is, 
however,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  attempts  are 
being  made  in  more  than  one  quarter  to  procure  an  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  law.  We  will  at  once  acquaint  our 
readers  with  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  this  direction 
which  may  be  likely  to  interest  them.— Ei>.] 


THE  u  SKW  ACTION  OF  LIGHT." 

Sir, — I  enclose — in  yellow  paper,  for  it  is  not  fixed — a 
somewhat  curious  fern-print,  which  I  have  just  found  acci- 
dentally, under  the  following  circumstances : — In  looking 
over  some  white  filter-paper,  in  a  drawer  containing  also 
several  books  with  portions  of  ferns  between  their  leaves,  I 
discovered  the  specimen  iu  question ;  the  drawer  had  been 
used,  about  six  weeks  ago,  for  keeping  positive  sensitised 
papers  in,  and  several  pieces  still  remained  there,  while  odds 
ud 


and  ends  of  ferns  were  strewed  about. 

1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  filter-  paper  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  solar  rays ;  it  was  brought  home 
about  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  at  night,  and  the  contents  of 
the  drawer  have  been  in  absolute  darhuesx  for  six  or,  it  may 
be,  seven  weeks,  or  just  before  I  had  left  London.  I  know  the 
sensitised  paper  (Canton's  albumen'med)  was  not  there  before 
that  time. 

Moreover  the  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  same 
period  has  never  exceeded  57w  Fahrenheit,  as  I  have  just 
ascertained  from  two  of  my  "  Compensation  "  maximum  ther- 
mometers, which,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  act  without 
moveable  indices. 

On  the  preceding  facts  I  need  not  comment— they  must 
bo  sufficient  to  show  that  the  specimen  enclosed  lias  beeu 
produced  by  the  latent  actinism  emitted  from  the  surface  of 
the  filter-paper,  which  the  latter  had  acquired  from  dijfuml 
daylight  only.  W.  L.  Scorr. 

DISCOLOURING  THE  0ILVF.R  RATH. 

Sir, — I  get  many  little  helps  from  the  "  Photographic 


News,"  for  which  I  feel  grateful.  Recently  it  came  to 
just  in  time  to  save  a  very  valuable  silver  bath  which  I  liad 
given  up  as  lost.  1  dropped  a  black  varnished  plato  into 
this  bath — the  varnish  being  made  of  bitumen,  turpentine, 
and  naphtha — and  after  this  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  good 
picture.  1  boiled  the  bath  15  minutes,  and  it  turned  almost 
as  block  as  ink ;  I  then  filtered  it  many  times,  but  it  was 
still  black.  When  I  was  just  giving  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
concluding  my  bath  lost,  the  newsman  walked  in  with  my 
"News."  I  at  once  made  it  my  companion ;  and  I  found,  on 
page  291,  vol.  i.,  "Discolouring  of  the  Silver  Bath,  by  H. 
Francis,"  and  I  commenced  afresh  with  my  bath ;  I  put  in 
2  ounces  of  pipe  clay,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  Uiis  my 
bath  was  entirely  cleared  of  that  block  matter.  I  have  just 
filtered  the  bath  twice,  and  it  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
works  very  well.  I  respectfully  thank  yon  and  Mr.  H. 
Francis  for  this  valuable  help.  John  Hoyvlinsox. 


toning  positive  prints  with  copper. 


Sir,— Enclosed  are  three  prints,  t< 


Sir,- 
ofgold. 
Asll 


I  believe  this  process  to  be  new,  I 

llvpoaulphitc  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  mlver   

Nitrate  of  copper  

Water   


ounces. 
'JM  grains. 
100  grains, 
s  ounces. 


IMPROVED  DIPPKK. 


Sir, — I  think  the  best  kind  of  dipper  is  that  consisting  of 
a  strip  of  gloss  with  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  lapped  under 
the  bottom,  to  break  concussion,  and  it  might  be  continued 
up  the  back  of  the  glass  to  prevent  it  from  breakage  in 
travelling.  James  G.  Dear. 


Dissolve  the  hypo,  in  7  ounces  of  the  water ;  the  silver  iu 
4  ounce;  and  the  copper  salt  in  the  remaining  $  ounce. 
Add  the  copper  solution  gradually  to  the  hyjo.  solution, 
then  the  silver  solution  in  the  some  way.  r.  A. 


SENSITIVE  PLATES  AND  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Sir, — I  trust  before  lung  you  will  have  some  replies  to  the 
letters  of  W.  W.,  p.  11,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  p.  20  of  this 
volume,  as  these  letters  express  a  want  long  felt  in  the 
amateur  photographic  world.  Would  you  kindly  insert  a 
line,  asking  for  the  experience  of  any  photographers  who  may 
have  passed  through  any  custom  houses,  English  and  foreign, 
with  sensitive  plates  or  papers  iu  their  possession —  how  they 
managed  not  to  have  their  sensitive  tablets  spoilt  bv  the 
examination  of  the  officers?  J.  N. 
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FADING  OF  GLAB8  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Sir, — Those  gentlemen  who  may  have  purclutsod  positives 
ou  glass  of  scenes  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
other  countries,  some  throe  years  ago,  as  I  did,  will  learn,  with 
sorrow,  that  out  of  thirty  glass  positives  nearly  half  of  them 
are  gradually  "fading  away."  "The  Castle  of  Heidel- 
berg," "  The  Glacier  of  Tacconay,"  "  Glacier  of  Kosenlau," 
&c,  being  among  the  worst.  Silveupkn. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Cleaning  Dihtt  Bottles, — If.  M.  I.  The  way  to  clean  a  dirty 
Lottie  must,  in  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  impurity  in 
it.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  operator  knows  what  has  been  in  the 
bottle,  a  little  exercise  of  his  chemical  knowledge  will  suggest  an 
appropriate  «.  ■Kent  :  thus  :— II  the  bottle  has  a  depoait  on  il  arising 
from  hard  water  being  left  in  iL  rinsing  out  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  will  immediately  dissolve  off  the  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  lime  of  which  the  crust"  consists,  whereas  it  would  require  long 
continued  hard  rubbing  to  effect  the  same  mci  hnnicnllv.  Stain*  of 
iron,  arising  from  positive  developing  solution  6r  perchloride  of  iron 
having  stood  in  tlie  bottle,  may  be  likewise  removed  by  the  same 
solvent ;  in  this  ease,  however,  the  acid  must  be  used  strong  and 
slightly  warm,  as  the  de|>osit  is  more  difficult  to  remove.  Other 
impurities,  such  as  oil  or  grease,  require  an  alkali;  thus,  to  clean  a 
Florence  flask,  place  in  it  a  couple  of  ounces  of  hot  water  and  half 
an  ounce  of  common  washing  soda,  and  boil  for  a  few  minutes, 
shaking  round  so  that  all  (tarts  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tlask  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  soda.  Other  kinds  of  impurity  require 
apecial  solvents  to  loosen  them.  Methylated  spirits  of  wine  and 
pyroligneous  spirit  (wimhI  naphtha),  will  also  he  found  useful;  the 
latter  especially,  in  cleaning  out  ttotties  which  have  contained  collo- 
dion, and  have  a  lilm  dried  on  the  inside,  as  it  is  a  good  solvent  for 

rnxyline;  black  varnish  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  this  liquid. 
Ls,  however,  unadvisuble  in  many  cases  to  resort  to  ehtuund 
methods  of  cleaning  bottle*  until  mechanical  ones  have  been  tried 
arid  failed,  as  even,  if  the  latter  do  not  perfectly  succeed,  they 
frequently  leave  very  little  to  be  effected  by  the  solvent,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  expense,  for  the  value  of  a  few  minutes'  labour  is  less 
than  that  of  a  chemical  solvent;  and,  therefore,  we  advise  the 
following  plan  to  1*  tried  first,  and  then  if  the  dirt  be  verv 
refractory,  it  can  be  treated  chemically :— About  half  till  the  twttfe 
with  pieces  of  filtering  paper,  and  then  put  in  a  little  coarse  sand  or 
fine  gravel  (about  an  ounce  for  a  six  ounce  bottle),  and  just  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  whole  assume  the  consistency  of  paste  when 
shaken  up  for  some  time.  Now  introduce  the  cork  or  stopper,  and 
shake  it  violently  for  some  minutes,  turning  the  bottle  round  so  as 
to  make  «ure  that  all  parts  have  lieen  exposed  to  the  friction  ;  then 
add  water  and  rinse  it  out,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  bottle 
will  Is;  quite  clean. 

Clti"s-n.i:  ok  Gold.— F.  S.  \V.  has  some  chloride  of  gold,  which, 
although  it  has  been  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  in  a  warm  room, 
ha*  lieeome  quite  liquid,  and  asks  what  can  be  done  with  iL  The 
chloride  being  very  deliquescent  has  merely  absorbed  water  from 
the  atmosphere  in  tpite  of  the  stopper  (for  no  stoppered  bottles  are 
perfectly  secure).  The  salt  can  easily  be  obtained  again  in  the 
solid  state  by  drawing  off  the  water  by  heat,  or  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
preferable,  if  the  original  weight  of  the  chloride  of  gold  were  known, 
to  add  more  water,  until  the  strength  is  sui  li  that  one  rluid  drachm 
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i  of  insensitiveness  occurring  on  your 
of  waxed  patier  is",  that  the  sensitising  solution  lias  not  remained 
sufficiently  long  on  those  parts,  and  (here  not  having  been  the 
required  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  addition  to  the  iodide  of  silver. 
The  image  was  not  impressed  during  exposure,  and  consequently 
could  not  developc.  The  negative  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  sen- 
sitive by  a  small  quantity  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  on  a  glass  plate, 
instead  *of  employing  a  "large  quantity  in  a  dish;  the  latter  plan 
should  always  be"  adopted,  a*  by  the  other  method  such  patches  are 
liable  to  occur. 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

Tlie  following  gentlemen,  having  approval  of  the  proposition  for  exchanging 
stereoscopic  pictures  which  we  hare  recently  made,  and  agreeing  to  the 
regulations  contained  in  the  "  FHorosMurmc  Nsws,"  vol  li.  p.  in,  have 
forwarded  to  us  their  names  and  addresses  for  Insertion :— J.  W.  Ijovt, 
lecturer.  Htewarton,  Ayrshire.  Scotland. — J.  B.  Robinson,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Uburict  Bank,  Macclesfield.—  II.  II.  Allen.  2,  Leoulcahall-alrvct, 
(Two  or  inore  pictures.)— A.  F.  Stafford,  2,  Aldrrson-strccl,  South 
(Two  or  more  pictures.)— Alex.  Nicholson,  I>un-Edtn  Villa, 
New  Park,  l/mdon.— J.  E.  Coward.  Twyford-placc,  Tiverton, 
l— Thomas  Clark.  2,  Ordnance-terrace,  Shooters-hill. — 11.  Haakmau. 
L — -Thorn.  A.  Jeffrey.  CbelteiilLain.- J.  U.  J.m.s.  12,  WUilams- 
L-ttev.  J.  I.  Dredge,  Monmouth.    (K»  pictures.)— W.  J. 


SkrJtoa,  Grimsby.— John  Kookledgv,  KasingwoU.    (Two  ur  more  pictures  ) 
"   O.  Dear.  Baldock.— W.  "' 


Reynolds,  The  E 
wyman.  65,  High-street, 


Berks.— I»r.  Towers,  Hertford. — J.  C.  Twyman.  ( 

— IL  Hawker,  M.-nheniot,  Liskeard,  Cornwall.— Count  Weikgierski,  Os- 
borne House,  West  Malvern. — l^ouis  I)'F.11kiux,  Frewnantlc,  Southampton. 
— Henry  Bath,  Longianda,  Swansea. — J.  W.  G.  Gulch,  Hi,  Upper  Victoria- 
place,  Clifton. — H.  Pain,  Oak-hill,  Surblton,  Kliigston-<.n-TJiamca.— Wm. 
Stonehouse,  s.  Abbey-terrace,  WcstUiff,  Whitby.— Cant.  Baxter.  Mancettar 
Manor,  Atherstone.  (200  pictures.) — J.  11.  Uwh.  in,  Joynson-street, 
Bur)'  New  Hoad.  Manchester.  (Three  pictures.) — Bough  ton  w'  '"fl"*". 
Dlx's  Field,  Exeter.— F.  Lewellen,  5.  Great  Western-terrace,  Westbournu 
Pork-road.  —  O.  Sheldon,  Compton,  Pctrrsficld. — J.  S.  Overton,  Crowlc— 
II.  W.  Loof ,  Bath-square,  Ton  bridge  Wells.  ( Five  or  SI  x  dratcn  pictures. ) — 
J.  T.  Taylor,  si.  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh.-C.  Thomas.  (iL  White  ~ 
street,  Fentonvillc,  N.  (Twelve  pictures.) -Geo 
Stnitford-on-Avon.  (Two  or  more  plciur 
-loywood,  2, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  STKB&oacoric  Kxnnxat  Cixb. — We  are  indebted  to  several  gentlemen 
for  some  valuable  suggestions,  which  we  shall  carefully  preserve,  and, 
possibly,  may  avail  ourselves  of  on  a  future  occasion.  At  present  wr 
think  that  It  would  not  he  advisable  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  rules  we 
have  laid  down,  until  we  llnd  how  the  plan  works  as  at  present  constituted. 

KMC  At  it  NctsijCAM.— Several  minutes"  exposure  will  be  re<iuire<l  for  obtaln- 
Ing  photographs  of  microscopic  objects,  If  you  employ  no  stronger  Ilglit 
than  ordinary  dayliirht  without  sun. 

Cat-TAia  G.  N.  T.— 4  >ur  correspondent's  letter  Is  received,  with  thanks. 

As  Amatki  R  (Queries  on  the  albumen  proerss), — 1.  The  sensitising  bath  will 
always  discolour.  So  long  as  it  Is  not  very  dark  It  may  be  used,  but  when 
It  gets  darker  than  pale  sherry,  it  should  be  drculourUed  by  any  of  the 


lethnds  recommended  iu  our  previous  numbers.   2.  and  3.  The  iodised 

Into  thTbot'Se  with  iL  m°nth*  "  *  p™ln  0f  tW°  at  cam^huI  to  pat 

J.  Uockeit.— 1.  We  do  not  thiuk  that  your  stereograms,  liclng  rnktly 
IHirtralts  of  private  friends  would  be  such  as  tlie  iuetnlH?rs  of  the  club 
wonld  care  about  having.  2.  Add  a  few  grains  of  metallic  cadmium  io 
your  red  colUxliou,  and  allow  It  to  stand  until  the  colour  has  nearly  or  quite 
gone.  Its  sensitiveness  will  be  thus  in  some  tjieasure  restored,  sltbough 
you  will  not  snceeed  in  uiaking  it  c|uul  to  what  it  was  when  new.  3.  rV« 
notice  in  another  part  of  the  "News." 
A  St  tiscuiuEK. — We  do  not  understand  what  Is  tlie  particular  uifoniiatiun 
fur  which  yen  ask.  No  phouijrraplier  need  >sk  for  "a  method  of  I  ' 
direct  copies  on  glass  or  |«i< 
camera." 

J.  H.  .1.— We  must  decline  giving  an  opinion  un  the  safety  of  taking  a  bill  of 

exchange  from  any  particular  LoOdoat  firm. 
Axati  t  it,  Atiikiwtoxk. — Two  letters  received. 

T.  V.  V.— Provided  your  lens  is  good,  any  good  posllhc  coll<»ti.in  oaglil  to 
take  a  portrait  hi  four  or  five  seconds  in  a  g<«nl  [i^hL.  Amnteurs  csn 
seldom  nuikecolUxlion  on  the  small  scale  e<|usl  to  what  ran  be  purchased. 

J.  U.— 1.  We  prefer  an  expanding  camera  with  an  accordion  Isxly.  2.  Send  a 
atauijicd  and  addressed  envelope,  and  we  will  communicate  with  you. 

J.  F.  W.— Your  stercugnuus  are  excellent.  We  should  much  like  to  know 
the  particulars  of  tlie  process  by  which  you  were  enabled  to  take  them. 
The  lenses,  also,  are  very  good. 

E.  S.  C.—U  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  sensitive  collodion  plate,  especially  if 
It  contains  a  bromide  or  has  a  reducing  agent  on  its  surface,  will  darken 
slightly  if  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  even  without  development;  bui  this 
darkening  is  very  slow,  and  does  not  proceed  far  enough  to  make  the  fact 
of  practical  value. 

J.  II.  I.Kit,  li. — If  your  ohl  toning  bath  Is  treated  as  described  In  our  first 

reduced  to  the 


volume  for  the  reduction  of  silver  residues,  the  gold  will  bo  redu 
metallic  state  along  with  the  silver,  and  Ute  former  will  be  left 
the  form  of  a  dark  brown  js.wder,  when  the  m.tal  Is  treated  1 


to  the  I 


acid. 

Cajtajx  8.  S.  B.— Your  ■ 
meet  with  attention. 

B.  un>  w.-J.  H.  J., . 

Stereoscopic  F.xcha 
Zetetic— Received. 
Tnv  Aoais. — Yonr  i 

mi.  h  priHlui  i  ions. 
II.  W.  L— Itecelved. 

T.  P.  Baiieas- — (hir  eorr.»|» .udent  will  see,  if  be  ivfers 
graph.,  the  degree  of  credit  which  we  attached  to  It. 

Waverlev— The  best  colour  tor  y  ou  to  paint  the  Inside  work  of  a  g 
will  be  pole  blue.    We  shall  l«  glad  to  see  your  sketch. 

G.  B. — You  added  too  much  carhoiuite  of  soda.    Filter  yonr  batli, 
add  acetic  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  has  a  very  faint  acid  reaction.  We 
cannot  recommend  you  a  better  handbook  than  our  first  volume. 

A  Novice.— I.  Spherical  aberration  nuiy  1»'  much  diminished,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  smaller  stop  In  front  of  the  lens.    J.  Sensitive  calolypr  paper  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  keep  good  I 
fying  glass  in  a  frame,  will  I 
piece  you  can  have. 

CommmiioaUorui  declined  with  thanks:  —  L.  W.  IL— PlymuutlL  —  P.  N — 

Uyposulph. — Portrait. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  eorrespondents  Is  cither  such  as 

we  are  unable  to  give,  "or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the 

"l'BOTooaArulO  News:"— Harry.— 1».  T. — Zyla — T.  P.  (>.— S.  W.  W.— 

Philosopher.— W.  A.  T.-D.  R.  L. — A.  C.  Q.-Ii— Amateur.— O.  F.— 

S.  Johnstone.— Black  Ink. 
Ea  Tver :— Samla.— Zlngib.-Photos.-S.  Higbley.-J.  W.  FalL-T.  P.  lUrkaa. 

— F.  It.  E  — A  Benefited  Header  of  the  "  nMMMM  Ness."— W.  L> 
Ji,-  A  Beading  Cover  has  been  prepared  fur  preserving  the  numbers  until 

iKiwnl,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  price  2s ;  post  free,  2s.  2d. 

*s*  All  editorial  communications  should  tie  addressed  to  Mr.  Ckook es.  care 
of  Messrs.  Casski.i,  Pettkr,  and  Oaltts,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard.  Prl 
for  the  Editor,  if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "  private. 


front  of  the  lens.  2.  Sensitive  calorie  paper  will 
longer  than  twelve  hours,  a  Au  ordinary  ruagui- 
111  be  the  cheapest  substitute  for  a  focussing  eye- 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MEANS 
OF  THE  SOLVENTS  OF  CELLULOSE. 

Seen  is  the  title  given  by  M.  Van  Monkhoven  to  a  memoir 
presented  by  him  to  the  Academie  dee  Sciences.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  page  39  of  the  present  volume,  we  gave 
a  detailed  description  of  what  had  been  done  by  Dr.  Schweit- 
zer and  M.  Peligot  in  this  matter,  and  we  feel  much 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  principal  facts 
which  M.  Van  Monkhoven  has  obtained  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  into  this  subject,  reserving  the  minor  details  to  a 
future  occasion. 

The  importance  of  finding  a  compound  which,  while  it 
possessed  all  the  advantages  of  collodion  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  should  possess  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  certain  in  its  results  when  prepared  in  a  certain 
manner,  will  be  readily  recognised.  At  present,  a  photo- 
grapher may  adopt  a  particular  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  collodion,  and  may  obtain  an  excellent  compound ;  he 
tries  it  again  with  the  same  care,  and  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  and  the  result  is  a  failure ;  to  get  it  right  he 
finds  that  lie  has  to  add  a  little  more  ether,  or  alcohol,  or 
■water.  If,  then,  we  find  that  the  new  substance  gives  a 
film  which  n  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  collodion  now  in 
use,  and  that  it  can  be  prepared  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
it  will  gradually  supersede  the  present  uncertain  preparation, 
at  least  so  far  as  those  photographers  are  concerned  who 
prepare  their  own  collodion ;  these  are  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
numerous  class. 

M.  Van  Monkhoven  says:  "  No  sooner  had  I  heard  of  the 
discovery  by  Dr.  Schweitzer  of  the  ammonio-cupric  solvent 
of  cellulose,  than  I  commenced  a  series  of  researches  with 
the  view  of  discovering  how  far  it  might  be  rendered  useful 
to  photography ;  and  after  some  weeks  of  assiduous  research, 
1  succeeded  in  finding  a  method  both  easy  and  cheap. 

"  The  process  which  at  first  sight  appears  most  rational, 
consists  m  dissolving  in  the  ammonio-cupric  solution  of 
cellulose  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  pouring  the 
liquid  on  a  glass,  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  submitting  it 
to  the  action  of  diluted  hydroiodic  or  hydrobromic  acid.  In 
this  way  there  is,  certainly,  a  white  film  of  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver  found ;  but  all  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  transparent  usage  were  fruitless.  Under  the  film 
of  cellulose,  a  film  of  reduced  silver  was  constantly  formed, 
and  the  superficial  image  lost.  I  likewise  used  the  ammo- 
niacal  dcuto-bromide  of  copper,  the  compound  (2  Cu  Br. 
5  N  H,)  and  the  ammcmiacal  iodide  2  (NH?).  Cu  I.  3  HO, 
but  in  vain ;  a  thin  brown  film  of  metallic  silver  was  always 
formed  under  the  picture.  I  mention  tliis  in  order  to  spare 
persons  the  trouble  of  fruitless  experiments. 

"The  methods  I  found  to  succeed  perfectly  were  as 
follows:— 

"The  ammoniacal  solution  of  deutoxide  of  copper  was 
prepared  cither  by  saturating  concentrated  ammonia  with 
freshly  prepared  oxide  of  copper  (obtained  by  pouring  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  in  slight  excess,  on  the  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  copper,  and  well-washing  the  precipi- 
tate), or,  better  still,  by  following  M.  Febgot's  method, 
which  I  advise  pliotographers  to  adopt  as  being  extremely 
easy.  When  toe  solid  impurities  are  perfectly  deposited, 
very  white  cotton  should  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  in  the 
proportion  of  160  grains  of  cotton  to  a  litre  (rather  less 


than  a  quart).  A  thick  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  can 
lx>  diluted  with  a  little  water,  that  all  the  cotton  may 
dissolve.  A  concentrated  and  standard  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  added,  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  quart  of  the 
solution  of  oxide  of  cuprammonium  shall  contain  from  75  to 
150  grains  of  iodide.  This  liquid,  which  keeps  perfectly 
well,  is  that  which  is  poured  on  the  glass. 

"  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  it  is  on  the  ammonio- 
cupric  solution  that  all  the  beauty  of  the  photographic  proof 
depends.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  thick, 
flow  slowly  over  the  glass,  and  that  the  dry  film  should  be 
perfectly  transparent,  without  possessing  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  appearance  of  ground  glass.  Let  the  solution  be 
too  weak,  and  the  image  will  be  superficial,  without 
intensity,  and  may  be  washed  away  under  a  current  of  water, 
it  is  this  fact,  perhaps,  which  appears  abnormal,  that  has 
prevented  the  earlier  application  of  Dr.  Schweitzer's  dis- 
covery to  photography. 

"The  ammoniacal  solution  is  poured  on  the  glass,  and 
flows  over  it  with  considerable  facility ;  and,  as  it  evaporates 
very  slowly,  if  a  part  of  the  glass  is  not  covered,  the  liquid 
may  bo  drawn  over  this  part  by  means  of  the  cud  of  a  tube. 
The  excess  of  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  off,  and  the  glass  is  ' 
placed  upright  against  the  wall.  At  this  point  two  methods 
of  operation  present  themselves. 

"  1 .  The  glass  is  left  fur  a  few  minutes  only  to  the  influ- 
ence of  evaporation ;  the  film  becomes  opaline,  and  the 
excess  of  liquid  collects  at  the  lower  part  of  the  glass ;  this 
is  removed  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper,  and  the  plate  is 
plunged  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  strengthened  with 
acetic  acid  and  recently  precipitated  acetate  of  silver.  The 
film  whitens,  as  in  ordinary  processes,  by  the  formation  of 
iodide  of  silver ;  it  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  the 
picture  developed  in  the  usual  way. 

"  2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  glass  be  allowed  to  dry,  the 
ammonia  being  totally  eliminated  by  evaporation,  the 
ordinary  reaction  of  alkaline  iodides  on  the  salts  of  deutoxido 
of  copper  takes  place ;  that  is  to  say,  protoiodide  of  copper 
(Cu,  1)  is  formed  in  the  film  of  cellulose,  and  iodine  on  the 
surface.  Such  a  glass  is  red  when  dry.  Immersed  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  it  gives  a  superficial  image  which  the 
slightest  washing  carries  away,  and  more  metallic  silver  U 
formed  under  the  picture  by  the  presence  of  the  protoxide  of 
copper.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy  for  these 
drawbacks,  because  this  method  will  find  numerous  amateurs 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  I  have  succeeded  by  passing 
the  glass  through  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  a  current  of  dry 
ammoniacal  gas  has  been  passed.  The  free  iodine  is  con- 
verted into  iodide  of  ammouia,  and  aldehyde  is  formed 
(21  +  2  NU,  +  C,  H,  O,  =  2  NH,  I  +  C«  H4  O,). 

"  A  few  seconds  immersion  suffices  to  whiten  the  class. 
On  removal  from  this  bath  it  should  be  waved  in  the  air,  to 
insure  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
then  immersed,  while  still  wet,  in  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  the 
remainder  of  the  manipulations  being  the  same  as  usual. 
Pictures  are  obtained  in  this  way  of  great  delicacy,  extreme 
transparency,  and  very  suitable  for  the  reproduction  of  views 
in  which  great  delicacy  and  sharpness  are  necessary.  I  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that,  instead  of  ammoniacal  alcohol,  1 
employed  distill.' I  water,  ammonia  gas,  &c,  but  the  results 
were  far  from  being  as  favourable. 

"In  conclusion,  cellulose  will  evidently  supersede  gun- 
cotton  in  photography,  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for 
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photographic  purposes  being  difficult,  and  subject  to  numer- 
ous accidents.  The  process  I  propose  is  of  extreme  simplicity, 
very  economical,  and  it  yields  proofs  of  very  great  delicacy,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  very  rapid  in  its  action,  especially 
the  first  method." 


THE  NEW  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  U.  NliWB  DK  ST.  VICTOH. 

Tue  following  is  the  note  referred  to  by  our  Paris  corre- 
spondent, in  his  letter  of  the  5th  iiist.,  as  about  to  be  pub- 
lished iu  Cosmo* : — 

u  To  obtain  the  conviction  tliat  there  is  really  an  action  of 
light  when  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  is  covered  with  a  tube 
containing  a  piece  of  insolated  cardboard,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  the  following  experiment : — Take  a  sheet  of 
Bristol  board  and  from  it  cut  two  pieces  of  equal  sue ;  put 
one  of  these  pieces  round  the  inside  of  a  tube  without  inso- 
lation, and  after  insolating  the  other,  line  a  precisely  similar 
tube  with  it,  and  invert  the  two  tubes  over  negatives  (formed, 
■say,  of  large  printed  letters)  placed  on  the  same  sheet  of 
sensitised  pajier,  and  leave  them  in  a  dark  and  cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  time  the  sensitive  paper 
must  be  dipped  in  gallic  acid,  and  it  will  be  seen  which  is 
the  most  vigorous  image ;  if  neither  of  the  substances  used 
has  received  the  slightest  influence  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  no  image  will  be  visible  on  that  part,  of  the  paper 
which  was  covered  with  the  tulie  containing  the  non- insulated 
cardboard. 

"  If  the  insolated  cardboard  had  liecn  properly  impreg- 
nated with  tartaric  acid  or  a  salt  of  uranium,  the  action  of 
the  light  would  have  been  all  the  stronger  on  the  sensi- 
tised paper ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  tliat  tho  solutions 
of  tartaric  acid  and  salt  of  uranium  must  not  bo  too  con- 
centrated, l>ecause  in  this  case  crystallisation  is  produced  on 
the  paper  which  hinders  the  action  of  the  light ;  also,  that  a 
too  prolonged  exposure  to  the  light  causes  a  diminution 
rather  than  an  augmentation  ot  activity;  it  in  some 
way  becomes  weaker  after  attaining  its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity. 

"  I  may  observe,  also,  that  the  same  result  which  I  have 
pointed  out  as  following  on  the  inversion  of  the  tubes  for 
twenty-four  hours  may  be  obtained  in  ten  minutes ;  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  slightly  moisten  the 
cardboard  and  heat  it  to  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  140 
degrees,  but  not  higher,  for  at  212  degrees,  or  even  less, 
there  is  an  action  of  neat  which  produces  the  same  effect  as 
light.  But  these  two  essentially  distinct  actions  must  not 
be  confounded,  although  they  may  produce  themselves  simul- 
taneously. 

"In  t  word  —  the  more  the  cardboard  is  impregnated 
with  substance  and  insolated  (without,  however,  exceeding 
certain  limits),  the  more  activity  it  acquires.  Hitherto  I 
have  obtained  the  maximum  of  activity  by  means  of  tartaric 

"  The  nature  of  the  size  used  for  the  paper  or  cardboard 
often  suffices  to  nuke  it  acquiro  coneiuYruhle  activity. 

'■  Now,  if  Mr.  Crookes  repeats  his  experiment  of  the  card- 
board impregnated  with  tartaric  acid  (non-insolatod)  without 
heating  his  tube,  he  will  certainly  not  have  any  action  ;  but 
if  he  operates  comparatively  with  an  insolated  cardboard,  he 
will  have  an  impression  which  will  be  all  the  stronger  as  the 
operation  sliall  have  been  continued  a  greater  length  of 
time ;  for  tho  activity  is  very  far  from  being  totally  liberated 
in  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  operation  be  conducted  dry 
and  at  a  low  temperature. 

"  Humidity,  and  a  heat  of  from  120  to  140  degrees,  speed- 
ily liberates  this  activity ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
raising  the  temperature  to  21 2  degrees,  because  in  this  case 
there  is  an  action  of  heat  which  acta  chemically  on  certain 
papers  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  and  equally  so  to 
heat,  as  are  all  papers  that  arc  acid. 


"  For  the  rest,  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the  action 
of  light  is  to  take  a,  paper  insensible  to  heat,  but  remaining 
sensitive  to  light,  as  one  prepared  with  an  alkaline  salt  of 
silver." 


PHONAUTOGRAPHY;  OR,  THE  GRAPHIC  FIXING 
OF  THE  VOICE. 

Wk  have  already  briefly  referred  to  tho  curious  essays  of 
M.  Leon  Scott,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers  if  we  allow  the  inventor,  naturally  enthusiastic,  to 
develop  tho  happy  idea  he  has  conceived  at  greater  length. 

"  Sound,  as  well  as  light,  gives  a  durable  picture  at  n 
distance;  the  human  voice  being  able  to  record  itself,  in  the 
manner  proper  to  acoustics,  on  a  sensitive  surface ;  and  after 
long  efforts,  I  liave  been  enabled  to  collect  the  tracings  of  all 
the  movements  of  tho  air  which  constitute  sounds,  or  noises  ; 
in  fact,  the  same  means  have  enabled  me  to  obtain,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  faithful  representation  of  rapid  move- 
ments—of  movements  inappreciable  to  our  senses  from  their 
smallness,  and  of  molecular  movements. 

"  It  is  a  plan,  as  you  see,  by  this  new  art,  of  forcing  nature 
herself  to  constitute  a  written  general  language  of  all 
sounds. 

"  When  tho  idea  first  occurred  to  me,  more  than  four  ycare 
ago,  of  fixing  on  a  sensitive  surface  the  trace  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  during  singing  or  speaking,  most  of  those 
to  whom  I  confided  my  idea  treated  it  as  a  chimera. 
The  word  did  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  anything ;  it  is  the 
ordinary  reception  of  the  most  sublime  conquests  of  human 
intelligence,  and  my  weak  efforts  have  that  in  common  with 
many  great  discoveries  which  in  their  cradle  have  been 
treated  as  Utopian.  I  must  admit,  nevertheless,  that  this 
summary  judgment  was  not  without  some  appearance  of 
reason.  \Y  hat  is  speech,  in  fact  ?  A  progressive  movement  of 
the  air  which  surrounds  us,  induced  by  the  play  of  our 
organs ;  but  a  very  complex  and  infinitely  delicate  move- 
ment. This  delicacy  is  such,  that  if  yon  speak  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  which  only  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  is 
allowed  to  penetrate,  the  finest  particles  ot"  dust  in  suspen- 
sion, visible  only  in  the  luminous  space,  will  not  be  agitated 
in  a  sensible  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  this  subtile  move- 
ment is  exceedingly  rapid.  While  one  is  speaking  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice,  more  than  six  hundred  of  these 
invisible^  movements  of  the  air  succeed  each  other  in  the 
short  interval  which  intervenes  between  two  strokes  of  the 
pulse,  that  is  to  say,  a  second. 

"  How,  then,  to  succeed  in  fixing  a  clear,  precise,  complete 
trace  of  such  a  movement,  incapable  of  agitating  even  one 
of  our  eyelashes  ?  Ah !  if  I  could  only  fix  a  pen  or  style 
on  that  air  which  surrounds  one,  and  which  receives  all  tho 
elements  of  a  sound,  this  pen,  this  style  would  form  a  trace 

on  an  appropriate  fluid  film  But  where  find  a 

point  of  support?    ...    To  fix  a  pen  on  this  fugitive, 
impalpable,  invisible  fluid,  is  a  chimera,  is  impossible! 

"This  apparently  insoluble  problem  is,  however,  solved  ' 
somewhere,  l^et  us  attentively  consider  that  marvel  of 
marvels,  the  human  ear.  I  say  that  our  problem  is  solved 
in  the  phenomenon  of  hearing,  and  that  the  contrivances 
employed  in  the  structure  of  tho  car  ought  to  load  us  to  tho 
object  sought.  I  don't  just  now  pretend  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  the  domains  of  the  physiologist,  but  I  must  seek 
for  what  I  require  in  tlic  place  where  it  is  to  be  found.  I 
have,  besides,  no  necessity  for  any  new  theory  on  the  organ 
of  hearing,  or  on  the  manner  iu  which  it  acts. 

"Thispoint  found,  the  thing  becomes  one  of  rare  simplicity. 
First  of  all,  wliat  do  we  see  in  the  car  ?  A  conduit.  But 
what  is  a  conduit  ?  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
on  a  calm  night,  M.  Biot  held  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  in  whispers  iu  fact,  with  another  individual  who 
was  statioucd  at  the  other  extremity  of  a  tube  made  of  bran, 
and  which  was  1 ,000  yards  in  length.  Hence,  iu  a  conduit 
of  any  length  whatever,  properly  isolated  from  all  external 
movements,  from  all  agitation  of  the  strata  of  atmosphere, 
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the  feeblest  murmur  of  the  voice  is  transmitted  integrally  to 
any  distance.  TImj  conduit  conducts,  without  alteration  or 
diminution,  the  sonorous  wave,  .complex  as  it  may  be,  from 
one  of  the  extremities  to  the  other,  by  preserving  it  from 
all  accidental  causes  which  might  disturb  it ;  and  if  tho 
conduit  is  in  itself  incapable  of  vibration,  if  no  loss  of  the 
vibratory  movement  is  accomplished  on  tho  journey,  the  wave 
will  pursue  indefinitely  it*  primitive  movement  with  the  origi  - 
nal  purity,  (sharpness,  and  intensity.  Such  is,  in  acoustics, 
the  port  performed  by  a  conduit  in  presence  of  a  fluid  in 
movement.  I  take  note  of  this  to  obtain  the  autograph  of 
sound  at  any  distance.  The  conduit  once  found,  I  take 
;« >.v-i«iion  of  it  and  fashion  it  into  a  sort  of  funnel  to  concen- 
trate the  sounds  towards  its  lesser  extremity. 

•''  Let  us  pursue  our  examination  of  tho  ear.  At  the  end  of 
the  external  auditory  conduit,  we  encounter  a  thin  membrane, 
tympanised  and  inclined.  This  membrane,  according  to  the 
just  definition  of  Midler,  is  a  something  half  solid,  half  fluid ; 
it  partakes  of  the  one  by  its  coherence,  of  the  other  by  the 
extreme  facility  of  the  displacement  of  all  its  molecules.  It 
is  the  medium  employed  hy  nature  for  the  transmission,  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  of  the  movement  of  a  fluid  to  a  solid. 
In  the  construction  of  the  ear  tlte  divine  artist  has  employed 
three  membranes.  •  We  have  just  now  seen  that  the  sound  of 
the  voice  does  not  sensibly  agitate  tho  dust  suspended  in 
space  y  yet  wc  see  that  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  yards, 
in  a  quiet  room,  during  the  night,  the  voice  causes  Band 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  a  membraue,  stretched  over  a 
glass,  to  dance  up  and  down  energetically. 

u  We  grasp  now,  in  all  ite  lucidity,  the  luminous  thread 
which  is  to  guide  us ;  this  support  of  our  pen  on  the  fluid  in 
movement,  which  I  asked  for  but  a  little  wlule  ago,  is  found  ; 
it  ib  the  thin  membrane  which  we  place  at  tho  extremity 
of  our  artificial  auditory  conduit. 

••  I  have  remarked  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  integral 
solution  of  the  problem,  that  the  style  which  was  applied  to 
fluid  in  motion,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  on  the  mem- 
brane, should  mark  its  trace  on  a  second  fluid.  Indeed,  any 
mode  of  inscription  which  should  require  an  apjireciable  force 
would  be  impossible  for  our  quasi  aerial  pen.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  our  sensitive  surface  must  be  fluid,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  offer  any  resistance  to  our  dclicato  imprints. 
Well,  just  as  we  have  taken  a  semi-solid  for  a  pen,  we  shall 
take  a  semi-fluid  for  a  matrix :  this  shall  be  lamp-black 
obtained  from  the  smoke  of  burning  bodies.  A  thin  film 
deposited  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  on  any  body  wliatever  (metal, 
wood,  paper,  or  tissue),  aud  auimatcd  by  an  uuiform  movement 
of  progression,  in  order  tliat  the  traces  formed  shall  not 
impinge  the  one  on  the  other,  such  shall  bo  our  daguerrean 
plate,  or  rather  our  negative,  capable  of  giving,  by  known 
means,  thousands  of  proofs. 

"  You  see  tho  invention  of  the  autography  of  sound  and  its 
fixation  is,  so  to  speak,  consummated  ;  it  only  remains  to 
improve  and  extend  the  process,  to  apply  it  to  science  anil 
the  arts.  I  will  not  insist  on  the  direct  experiments  which 
prove  that  all  tho  elements  of  the  voico  pass  by  the  mem- 
brane; that,  with  the  requisite  dispositions,  its  movement  is 
adequate  to  that  of  the  sonorous  fluid.  I  will  say  nothing 
either  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  my  artificial  aiulitory 
conduit,  of  tho  preparation  of  the  thin  membrane,  of  the 
substance  of  the  style  and  its  mode  of  application ;  of  the  part 
performed  by  wliat  is  called  the  hammer.  These  are 
questions  which  are,  without  doubt,  very  important  in  the 
practice  of  this  difficult  art ;  but  it  wotdd  take  too  long  to 
develop  them  here. 

"  I  will  hastily  quote  one  or  two  facts  in  support  of  what  I 
advance : — 

"  Every  mass  of  air  comprised  within  a  limited  space  has,  as 
is  known,  a  proper  tone,  in  which  it  resounds  more  easily 
and  strongly  than  in  any  other.  In  a  pipe  it  is  this  tone 
which  is  called  the  fundamental  tone.  Admit  that  this  tone 
records  itself  in  a  manner  distinct  from  all  other  tones — which 
is,  in  fact,  the  case — and  there  is  a  fixed  unison  found,  a 
point  of  departure,   without  the   intervention  of  the 


ear,  for  the  accord  between  the  iustruments  and  the 
voices. 

"  I  have  olaervod  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  gathering 
sound  at  a  certain  distance,  the  conduit  ought  to  be  of  a 
substauve  tliat  will  not  vibrate.  If  it  were  sonorous,  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrane  would  become  foeble :  for  at 
each  transmission  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  they  lose  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  amplitude.  This  circumstance  of 
the  vibration  of  the  conduit  caused  by  the  voice,  unfavour- 
able to  the  autography  of  speech  aud  song,  furnishes  us  a 
means  of  recording  the  molecular  movement  of  woods, 
metals,  or  alloys,  under  the  influence  of  fixed  and  determined 
sound1? ;  wc  might  thus  be  able  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  mode  of  sonorousness  of  bodies  in  relation  to  their  inti- 
mate texture.  One  of  my  plates  yielded  a  notion  fie  vitu 
on  the  movement  of  a  pipe  made  of  ash  wood  under  the 
influence  of  sounds  and  the  voice.  The  style  which  wrote 
was  placed  directly  on  the  wood  instead  of  on  the  mem- 
brane. Each  of  the  different  materials  employed  in  the 
arts,  will  give  in  this  way  a  distinct  autograph,  the 
character  of  which  will  be  subordinate  to  the  disposition  of 
its  fibres,  to  its  more  or  loss  perfect  homogeneity,  and  its 
density.  This  opens  the  road,  I  hope,  to  some  grand  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  to  useful  applications  to  several  manu- 
factures. 

"  Plionautography  reproduces  not  only  the  tone  of  the 
sound,  it  also  represents  m  its  way,  the  pitch. 

"  I  have  collected  a  certain  number  of  proofs  presenting 
the  Bounds  of  the  Voice  compared  with  those  of  the  cornct-ii- 
piston,  the  hautboy,  and  of  a  large  caoutchouc  membrane, 
giving  very  grave  sounds.  The  instruments,  as  might  be 
imagined,  distinguished  themselves  from  the  voice  by  the 
characters  of  the  vibration.  The  traces  of  shouts  or  howl- 
ing arc  clearly  distinct  from  those  of  singing.  I  have  beeu 
able  to  verify  this  curious  fact,  that  tho  sound  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  a  voice,  gives  a  series  of  vibrations  as  much  more 
regular  and  equal,  and  consequently  more  isochronous,  as  it 
is  more  pure  to  the  ear,  better  hoard ;  in  tho  shriek,  in  the 
sharp  sounds  of  instruments,  the  waves  of  condensation  are 
irregular,  unequal,  non-isochronous.  One  might  almost 
affirm  that  there  are  from  this  point  of  view,  discordant 
sounds  of  an  alisolute  form.  Here  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  of  the  pitch  :  it  is  a  plate  which  shows  the  bad 
sounds  of  the  voice — sounds  that  are  not  clear  aud  sharp. 
With  a  little  attention  one  may  perceive,  sometimes,  two  and 
even  three  secondary  vibrations  combined  with  the  principal 
wave. 

u  The  almost  indefinite  facility  of  separation  of  the  molecules 
of  the  semi-fluid  film  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  inves- 
tigations, and  to  obtain  with  case  the  trace  of  the  most  subtle 
and  delicate  movements,  other  than  tho  sonorous  movements — 
the  movements,  for  example,  of  the  pendulum,  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  of  the  vibrations  due  to  elasticity,  or  to  torsion. 
As  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  study,  the  field  of  which  appears 
to  me  sufficiently  extensive,  I  show  the  trace  of  a  movement 
singular  in  physics ;  that  of  a  steel  teetotum  which  slowly 
descends  an  inclined  plane  balancing  itself  on  ite  axis.  The 
number  of  its  revolutions  and  the  -movement  of  libration  are 
clearly  marked.  The  attempts  of  producing  the  autographs 
of  different  explosions  and  quick  noises,  prove  that  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate  and  measure,  by  this  means,  their  succession, 
their  character,  and  their  relative  intensities. 

"  Here  u,  then,  a  perfectly  new  graphic  art  which  springs 
from  physics,  physiology,  and  mechanics.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
be  excused  from  replying  to  the  commonplace  objection, 
'  What  ix  the  um  of  it  r ' — always  ready  to  salute  a  budding 
invention.  It  is,  however,  a  question  that  I  foresee,  and  to 
which  I  desire  to  respond  with  distinctness  before  I  finish. 
Arc  you  in  a  position,  they  will  say  to  me,  to  give,  without 
costly  apparatus,  without  fresh  essays,  a  natural  stenograph, 
capable  of  immcdiat-j  translation,  of  a  speech  ?  No.  And 
tlus  is  tlio  reason  why  the  tracing  of  the  words,  which  I  pos- 
sess at  this  moment,  besides  bing  incomplete,  is  but  the  ana- 
lysis of  tlie  elements  of  the  spoken  voice ;  it  is,  to  use  au 
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expression  of  mathematicians,  a  function  of  the  tone,  intensity, 
and  the  pitch.  It  is  not,  then,  a  true  synthesis  of  the  word, 
nor,  with  greater  reason,  a  purely  conventional  sign,  like 
writing,  which  has,  let  us  remember,  no  phenomenal  reality. 
This  synthesis,  nevertheless,  I  believe  possible,  and  I  propose 
to  attempt  it.  But  great  obscurity  still  weighs  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  articulated  voice ;  when  we  know  precisely  what 
it  is,  after  a  complete  study  of  each  of  its  elements  by  our 
processes,  wc  shall  transform,  by  mechanical  means,  the 
tracing  of  the  words  into  a  succession  of  signs.  I  shall  pre- 
fer, at  this  moment,  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
pound, and  to  realise  the  stenography  of  singing  and  instru- 
ments, which  will  be  easy,  with  a  motive  power  of  a  uniform 
movement.  I  solicit  the  advice  of  men  competent  to  assist 
me  in  preparing  a  more  sensitive  membrane,  leas  hygroscopic, 
more  approaching  to  the  physiological  membranes,  than  those 
used  in  commerce ;  for,  as  you  are  aware,  commerce  does  not 
keep  ready  prepared  the  materials  indispensable  to  unfore- 
seen applications.  I  shall  very  willingly  profit,  also,  by  the 
suggestions  of  practical  men  as  regards  the  question  of  rein- 
forcement of  tho  sound  which  presents  itself,  as  a  necessity, 
in  the  autography  of  spoken  words. 

"  There  are,  I  have  no  intention  of  concealing  it,  numerous 
precedents  in  the  career  on  which  I  have  entered.  1  could 
not,  without  too  many  digressions,  trace  a  historical 
summary.  I  shall  content  myself  with  citing  the  names  of 
Felix  Savart,  Jean  Midler,  MM.  Duhamel,  Arthur  Morin, 
Fouillet,  Wertheim,  and  Lissajous.  Will  these  imperfect 
essays  I  have  produced,  procure  my  pardon  for  having 
dared  to  enter  upon  the  ground  trodden  by  such  masters? 
I  hope  so,  for  I  nave  already  advanced  much  farther  than 
they,  perhaps,  would  have  dared  to  prophesy." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  aunounce  that  at  this  moment, 
M.  Leon  Scott,  aided  by  the  theoretical  aud  practical  ability 
of  M.  Rudolphe  Kccnig,  luw  just  manufactured  a  new 
apjiaratua  which  registers  with  the  greatest  clearness  the 
vibrations  of  a  diapason  even  if  they  be  of  the  number  of  a 
thousand  a  second.  The  registration  on  lines  widely  sepa- 
rated continues  during  twenty-four  seconds ;  and  the  appa- 
ratus is  in  relation  with  one  of  M.  Iledier's  chronometers, 
which  divides  this  interval  of  twenty-four  seconds  into  four 
intervals  of  six  seconds  each.  We  may,  then,  by  a  single 
experiment,  count  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  given 
diapason,  and  make  by  simple  tcntatives  that  this  number 
shall  be  rigorously  equal  to  a  given  number:  870  for 
example.  The  problem  of  the  diapasons  and  standard  instru- 
ments, proposed  by  the  Ministerial  decision  of  the  1st  of 
February,  1859,  finds  thus  its  easy  and  complete  solution, 
and  it  seems  to  ns  impossible  that  this  solution  should  not  be 
immediately  adopted. 

We  have  also  Been  all  the  plates  of  which  M.  Scott  speaks 
in  his  note — the  tracery  of  simple  sounds,  compound  sounds, 
chords  of  a  prayer  recited,  a  phrase  declaimed,  vibratory 
and  gyratory  movements  of  bodies  animated,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  movement  of  transmission  and  rotation,  &c, 
and  wc  have  found  them  truly  surprising.  We  desired  that 
they  should  be  seen  by  Professor  Whcatetone,  who  has  him- 
self done  so  much  that  is  interesting  in  acoustics,  and,  like 
us,  he  found  these  essays  of  great  promise  for  the  future. 
He  even  undertook  to  bring  tho  matter  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  confidence 
that  wo  initiate  our  readers  in  the  knowledge  of  t  his  advance 
in  the  path  of  progress.  F.  Moioxo. 


GOLD  TONING  PROCESS. 

BY  V.  LE  GRAY. 

I  havk  learnt  that  since  the  publication  of  my  process  of 
fixing  positive  proofe  by  chloride  of  lime  and  neutral  chloride 
of  gold,  many  persons  have  employed  the  process  without 
obtaining  as  satisfactory  results  as  those  I  obtained  myself. 
This  has  arisen,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  from  want  of 
habit  ,  and  experience  of  the  force  of  the  bath  I  have  suggested, 


which,  acting  very  energetically,  does  not  allow  of  the  action 
being  followed  without  constant  attention,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  seize  the  exact  moment  when  the 
proof  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  tho  bath.  By  employing  the 
following  formula  the  progress  of  the  operation  will  be  much 
slower,  and,  consequently,  more  easy  to  follow : — 

Diatilled  water   2,000  parts. 

Chloride  of  lime    1  „ 

Chloride  of  gold    1  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium   1  „ 

The  proof  may  remain  in  this  bath  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out detriment ;  the  toning  proceeding  so  slowly  it  is  easy  to 
arrest  it  at  the  moment  it  has  acquired  the  desired  depth. 

I  would  observe  that  a  bath  of  two  litres,  or  quarts,  con- 
taining only  a  very  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  gold,  can  • 
only  be  efficacious  in  tho  case  of  about  a  score  of  proofe  of  the 
axe  of  a  quarter  of  a  sheet ;  after  toning  them,  it  is  advisable  to 
restore  the  energy  of  the  bath  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  a  little  pinch  of  chloride 
of  lime.  But-,  until  the  operator  has  gained  oomiderahh* 
experience,  it  is  better  to  prepare  a  new  bath  altogether  after 
toning  the  number  of  proofe  mentioned.  The  residues  may  be 
put  aside,  and  the  gold  extracted  by  means  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  permanency  of  a  proof  toned  in  this  bath  is  very 
great,  and  its  whites  strikingly  clear ;  tho  gold  is  deposited 
on  the  reduced  silver  which  forms  its  blacks,  at  the  same  time 
that  tho  coloured  organic  matter  of  the  paper  is  restored  to 
a  white,  by  the  well-known  action  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

Ono  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  permanency,  also,  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  fib  rvs  of  the 
paper.  In  tact,  when  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  free  nitrate 
of  silver  is  put  in  a  hyposulphite  of  soda  t  wuh,  this  nitrate 
decomposes  the  bath  by  giving  birth,  in  the  substance  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  sheet,  to  sulphur,  and  to  a  sulphide  of 
silver,  which  subsequent  washings  in  water  cannot  remove 
from  the  proof,  and  which  are  on  ultimate  cause  of  change. 

By  submitting  the  proof  to  the  action  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  previous  to  fixing,  all  the  free  nitrate  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  which,  being  completely  soluble  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  cau  be  entirely  removed  from  the  proof  by  a 
suitable  exposure  to  its  action  ;  only,  as  the  quantity  of  free 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proof  is  somewhat  conspicuous  in 
reducing  the  chloride  of  lime  bath  to  Buch  a  very  weak  pro- 
portion, it  will  be  readily  understood  that  after  two  or  three 

? roofs  it  would  all  be  decomposed,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
am  obliged  to  add  chloride  to  the  bath,  inert  as  regards  the 
toning  action ;  this  is  chloride  of  sodium,  to  furnish  an 
element  to  tlic  decomposition  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  into 
chloride. 

In  comparing  the  proofe  obtained  by  my  process  with 
those  obtained  by  the  old  method,  I  must  tell  you  that  they 
were  taken  on  paper  prepared  several  days  previously,  and 
discoloured ;  in  the  old  process  this  discoloration  is  evident, 
but  in  mine  the  tones  are  fresh,  and  the  paper  white.  I 
would  also  observe  that  ono  great  advantage  of  the  new  pro- 
cess is  to  enable  it  to  be  perceived  directly  it  is  dry,  if  the 
proof  has  been  thoroughly  deprived  of  its  chloride  of  silver. 

In  cases  where  it  remains  tn  the  fibres  of  tho  paper,  this 
chloride  will  blacken  immediately,  and  be  rendered  evident  by 
transmitted  light  in  the  form  of  black  spots. 

To  know,  in  a  mathematical  manner,  the  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  proof  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  for 
all  the  chloride  to  be  removed,  the  following  experiment 
must  be  employed : — 

Put  in  two  test  tubes  a  like  quantity  of  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (500  parts  of  solution  for  example) ;  then  take 
ono  part  of  dried  chloride  of  silver,  and  one  part  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  these  two  products  must  be  put,  at  tho 
same  moment,  in  each  of  tho  two  tubes,  and  the  exact  time 
noted  on  a  watch.  The  iodide  requires  a  longer  time  to 
dissolve,  the  difference  varying  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  the  difference  between  the  solubility  must  be  noted. 
This  known,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  prepared  with  tho  iodide  of 
silver,  with  tho  same  proportion  of  iodide  by  weight  as  the 
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found  in  the  same  paper,  prepared  for  the  tint©  of 
ordinary  positive  proof*.  W  hen  this  paper  is  dry  it  is  pW <  1 
in  the  hyposulphiteof  soda  bath,  the  exact  time  being  marked 
by  a  watch. 

As  the  iodide  of  (diver  is  yellow,  the  moment  when  it  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  paper  can  easily  be  seen ;  and 
the  exact  time  having  been  ascertained,  the  proportionate 
time  to  allow  the  corresponding  chloride  paper  to  remain  in 
may  be  calculated  from  the  first  experiment. 

It  will  bo  understood  that  this  second  experiment  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  confinement  of  the  precipitates  in  the  cells  of 
the  paper  must  necessarily  chanpc  the  soluble  action  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  on  the  salts  to  be  dissolved. 

"  I  give  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact  time  necessary 
for  removing  all  the  chloride  of  silver  from  a  proof,  because, 
when  the  exact  moment  is  seized,  the  proof  has  a  brilliancy 
and  vigour  which  it  cannot  have  when  it  has  been  exceeded. 
The  other  operations  are  the  same  as  those  described  at  page 
•_>f>y,  vol.  i..  of  tho  •  Piiotoobapuic  News." 


C  OM  r  Alt  ATI  VE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  DRY 
PROCESSES. 

BY  W.  L. 

IIow  invaluable,  to  many  of  your  amateur  readers,  would  be 
a  faithful  report  of  a  committee  of  practical  and  unprejudiced 

itive  merits  of  the  dry  preser- 
vative processes,  which  for  "the  last  few  months,  amidst  con- 
flicting statements,  have  been  striving  for  supremacy. 

This  expression  has,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  echoed  its 
utterance  from  every  nook  of  the  country  where  the  camera 
has  found  its  way,  and  indicates  a  desideratum  which,  no 
doubt,  many  of  your  readers  could  supply. 

Allow  me,  then,  by  one  or  two  observations  on  an  article 
of  great  interest,  by  Mr.  Draffin,  contained  in  your  publica- 
tion of  the  8th  inst.,  to  endeavour  to  contribute  a  few  facte 
resulting  from  my  own  experiments,  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  Fothergill's  process  compared  with  Taupenofs 
and  I>r.  Hill  Norrifs's.  With  each  of  these  processes  I  have 
worked  largely  and  successfully,  and  can  fully  appreciate 
their  value.  But  my  decided  preference  is  accorded  to  the 
former,  for  I  have  found  it  fully  equal  to  the  latter  in  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  in  sensibility  considerably  superior  to 
either.  Now  this  conclusion,  your  readers  will  perceive,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  Mr.  Draffin's  conclusions  in  the 
second  sentence  of  his  communication. 

Which  of  these  conflicting  statements,  then,  is  to  be  cre- 
dited ?  I  have  as  little  doubt  of  your  correspondent's  vera- 
city, as  I  have  of  my  own. 

Both  of  us,  unquestionably,  are  stating  what,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  wo  can  prove  to  others  and  to  each  other  as 
a  fact — and  u  facts  aro  stubborn  things "  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  examine  them.  * 

Hero  lies  the  solution  of  the  difficulty — in  this  direction 
must  wo  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy,  viz.,  the 
extent  of  the  washing  on  the  removal  of  the  plate  from  the 
bath,  i.e.,  the  amount  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  left  on  the 
plate  when  the  albumen  was  poured  on .  I  insist  on  this  point 
the  more  especially,  because,  although  the  cliaracter  of  the 
collodion,  and  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath,  of  course, 
affect  the  sensibility  of  tho  plate,  I  assume  that  your  corre- 
spondent employed  in  his  comparative  experiments  the 
same  collodion,  and  did  not  excite  the  Fothergill  plates  in  the 
acidulated  Taupe  no  !  hath. 

When  I  tried  my  first  experiments  with  the  process  in 
question,  I  followed  tho  directions  of  its  discoverer  as  con- 
tained in  its  announcement  in  the  Time* — which  were 
mdefnile,  and  therefore  ilefectire.  We  were  told  simply  to 
tenth  the  plate.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
object  of  the  washing,  as  in  other  dry  processes,  was  to  rid 
the  sensitised  film  of  the  free  nitrate,  instead  of  leaving 
tifncient  imprisoned  amidst  the  molecules  of  the  collodion 
to  form  tho  albuminate  of  silver  (with  probably  a  slight 


excess  of  silver),  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  valu- 
able feature  of  this  process.  From  tms  cause,  the  first 
plates  I  prepared  required  about  double  the  exposure  of 
tho  coUodio-albumen,  and  even  then  the  impression  was 
faint  and  worthless. 

If  your  correspondent  would  employ  a  non-contractile 
collodion  (which,  although  by  no  means  essential,  is,  I  think, 
preferable) — excite  his  plate  in  an  ordinary  negatiif  bath-- 
drain  closely  on  its  removal ;  then  immerse  it  in  a  second 
nitrate  bath,  containing  two  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce, 
raiding  it  up  and  down  until  all  appearance  of  greasincss  is 
removed ;  and  then  dose  it,  after  draining  for  a  minute 
and  a  half,  with  albumen,  as  generally  directed  by  the 
advocates  of  this  process,  I  apprehend  he  will  see  reason 
to  change  his  opinion  of  its  "utter  uselessness  for  taking 
interiors." 

I  cannot  absolutely  say  that  I  have  taken  Utter  pictures 
by  this  process  than  by  either  Taupenots  or  Dr.  Norriss's, 


for  I  can  conceive  nothing  to  be  wautiug  in  a  picture  obtained 
by  either  the  coUodio-albumeniaed  or  gelatinised  plates  when  well 
manipulated ;  but,  in  my  hands,  this  process  exhibits  greater 
sensitiveness  than  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  a  minute 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes. 

Should  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Draffin,  wish  to  com- 
municate with  me,  or  to  inquire  into  any  particulars  which 
he  may  conceive  to  be  omitted  in  this  article  you  have  my 
full  permission  to  hand  him  i 


SACCIIARO-SULPHATE  OF  THE  PROTOXIDE 
OF  IRON  AS  A  DEVELOPING  AGENT. 

BY  HE.  HUOn  ROBERT  RUMP. 

Having,  in  common  with  all  photographers,  experienced  the 
great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  preserving  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  from  further  oxidation,  and  thus  losing  its 
value  as  a  reducing  agent,  I  was  induced  some  time  since  to 
make  trial  of  the  saccharo-protosulphate  of  the  same  metal, 
and,  I  may  add,  with  the  best  results.  The  saccharo-sulnhate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron  crystallises  in  roost  splendid  pale 


green  rhombic  prisms,  in  stoppered  bottles  remains  unaltered 
for  many  months,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
keeping  unoxidised  for  a  considerable  time.  These  pro- 
perties render  it  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  common 
protosulphate.  It  answers  equally  well  for  a  negative  or  a 
positive  developer,  and,  I  fancy,  has  less  tendency  to  stain 
or  fog  the  plate  than  the  old  protosulphate;  at  the 
time  producing  a  denser  and  more  vigorous  picture. 


ICmons  on  Colouring  Jbtograpfys. 

ALBtrNEOTSEP  PAPER. 

Fob  this  purpose  we  prefer  the  so  -  called  Photo- 
graphic Water  Colours,"  made  by  different  colour  manu- 
facturers. Those  are  best  which  contain  rather  more 
gum  than  usual,  which,  of  course,  renders  them  more 
transparent,  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sable  brushes  will  be  found  to  work  best,  always 
ing,  that  the  larger  the  brush  you  ca 
with,  tho  freer  will  be  tho  work. 

There  is  an  article  also  sold  by  the  colour  makers,  called 
'*  Water  Colour  Medium,"  which  will  be  found  capable  of 
preserving  transparency  throughout  a  picture,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  shadows.  In  the  absence  of  this,  however, 
make  a  gum  to  work  with  of  quarter-ounce  gum  arable, 
teaspoonful  of  whisky,  lump  sugar  about  size  of  a  filbert, 
and  two  ounces  hot  water ;  when  dissolved,  filter  through 
muslin  (the  greatest  cleanliness  being  necessary),  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  use. 

The  only  other  material  to  be  mentioned  is,  the  "burn- 
isher," an  instrument  consisting  of  an  agate,  set  in  a 
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mahogany  handle,  to  enable  the  hand  to  grasp  it  firmly ; 
the  best  form  for  which  is  the  following. 

The  use  and  purpose  of  this  instrument  is  to 
render  the  surface  of  the  photograph  hard  and 
smooth,  by  rubbing  on  the  bock  of  the  picture, 
with  great  pressure,  whilst  the  front  U  laid  upon 
a  flat  piece  of  thick  plat*  glaiu,  and,  without 
which,  no  artist  can  make  his  picture  look  any- 
thing but  rough. 

It  is  strange  that,  in  most  works  at  present 
published  on  this  subject,  the  burnisher  and  glass 
plate  are  omitted,  ana  no  reference  made  thereto, 
when  they  are  used  by  every  photographic  colorist 
upon  paper,  of  any  note,  in  London,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  well 
upon  paper  unless  the  surface  were  constantly  kept  hard  and 
smooth. 

A  photograph,  in  printing  and  toning,  may  be  made  of 
different  colours ;  that  most  convenient  for  painting  ia  some- 
thing between  a  cool  grey  and  bright  chocolate,  inclining  to 
the  loruu-r —  having  the  highest  lights  upon  the  flesh,  as 
nearly  white  as  possible — minding  not  to  have  any 


or  cracks  in  it,  as  then  the  colour  would  run  in,  making  a 
palpable  line. 

\  ou  will  alto  require  a  copy  something  darker,  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  during  the  progress  of  the  picture,  that  you  may 
not  depart  too  much  from  the  likeness. 

COLOURS  AND  THEIB  COMBINATIONS. 

In  the  following  we  have  only  named  such  colours  ns  will 
be  roost  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

White. — Chinese  white  is  unchangeable,  being  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  but,  being  slightly  transparent,  is  not  so  good  for 
giving  bright  points  as  permanent  white. 

Crimson  Ink.'. — A  generally  useful  colour — the  most 
transparent  red  known ;  entering  kindly  into  all  tints  con- 
nected with  purple,  lilac,  &c.  Crimson  lake,  thinned  with 
water,  makes  pink  as  well  as  any  colour. 

Vermilion. — Chinese  vermilion  is  brightest.  This  colour, 
with  lake  in  half  tints,  is  good  for  military  coats,  ice. 

Carmine. — The  purest,  brightest,  and  most  intense  crimson 
known ;  may  be  deepened  by  glazing  with  lake. 

Indian  yellow  is  the  brightest  transparent  yellow  we 
posses*,  therefore  most  necessary  in  painting  photographs ; 
it  also,  with  Roman  ochre,  represents  gold,  slightly  washed 
on,  well  enough  for  tinted  pictures. 

Chrohte.— There  are  several  degrees  of  chrome.  They  are 
useful  as  l>ody  colours  in  painting  the  light  parts  of  yellow 
drapery  in  gold  lace,  &c. 

(tall  done. — A  strong  yellow — transparent — suitable  for 
sallow  complexions,  such  as  many  old  people's,  whose  colour 
is  principally  made  up  of  warm  yellow  in  the  lights,  and 
purply  greys ;  also  useful  for  glazing  draperies,  which,  in 
good  photographs,  want  nothing  more  than  a  transparent 
wash. 

King's  yellow. — Used  for  bright  light  touches  on  gold,  &c. 

Burnt  sienna. — Very  rich  yellow  brown,  inclining  to  red, 
used,  with  lake,  in  the  carnations  of  warm  complexions. 

Raw  sienna. — A  rich  transparent  yellow,  useful,  with 
lake  or  vermilion,  to  warm  up  the  flesh  tints. 

Prussian  blue. — The  deepest,  most  transparent  blue  known. 

Antwerp  blue.— A  delicate  transparent  blue,  used  in  flesh 
greys. 

French  Itlue. — A  bright  opaque  blue,  equAl  in  effect 
almost  to  ultramarine  by  day,  but  looks  black  by  gaslight. 

Cobalt. — A  light  bright  opaque  blue,  used  with  lake  in 
almost  every  pearly  grey  tint  throughout  a  head. 

Indigo  is  a  deep  grey  blue,  more  suitable  for  backgrounds. 

Ultramarine.— Extremely  brilliant  opaque,  useful  for  the 
lights  in  blue  silks,  satins,  &c. ;  too  heavy  for  flesh. 

Ivory  black.—  Used  with  white  for  the  lights  in  black  cloth. 

Lamp  black. — With  lake,  for  intense  shadows  in  cloth. 

Xtutral  tint.— A  jiurply  slaty  colour — dork  grey — used  for 
deepening  cool  background*,  semi-transparent. 


Vandyke  brown.— A  fine  chaste  brown  used  for  back- 
grounds. 

Madder  brou  n.— Useful  for  deepening  the  shadows  of 
flesh. 

.1  brotrn  of  general  application  is  to  be  made  of  burnt 
sienna  and  black;  may  be  varied  and  made  either  warmer 
with  more  sienna,  or  coaler  with  more  black. 

Sap  green  is  suitable  for  painting  backgrounds  of  an  olhv 
colour ;  which  it  represents  added  to  pan  brown  in  various 
degrees. 

Emerald  green— an  opaque  bright  colour— may  be  used  aa 
a  body  colour  for  the  lights  of  silk  ami  jewels,  to  be  glazed 
over  with  a  transparent  green  made  of  Prussian  blue  and 
raw  sienna,  when  a  rich  effect  is  produced. 

Purple  is  made  of  blue  and  crimson  lake ;  the  royal  purple 
being  nearly  all  lake. 

Orange. — Crimson  lake  and  Indian  yellow, 
(To  fx  continual.) 


^irfioivary  of  ^Ijofograpbg. 

Caskise. — The  curd  or  coagnlahle  portion  of  milk.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  be  used  in  photography,  and  several 
papers  on  the  subject  will  bo  found  in  our  first  volume.  It 
may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Take  white  cheese  and  beat  it 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  such  a  way  that  after 
a  contact  of  several  hours  there  shall  be  a  little  cheese  in 
excess.  Filter,  and  pour  into  the  solution  some  lime  water, 
wltcn  there  will  be  produced  an  abundant  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  almost  pure  caseate  of  lime.  Filter  through  » 
cloth,  well  wash,  and  allow  to  dry  spontaneously.  When 
caseine  is  required,  take  a  small  quantity  of  this  caseate  o( 
lime  and  add  it  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  such  propor- 
tions that  a  little  of  the  salt  shall  remain  undissolved ;  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitated  caseine  with  care.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  preserve  it  in  the  form  of  caseate  of 
lime,  and  only  convert  this  into  caseine  in  small  quantiti» 
as  required  for  use,  as  the  lwdy  itself  soon  putrifies. 

Catalysotype. — A  name  given  by  Dr.  Woods  to  a  pro- 
cess discovered  by  him.  Paper  is  first  prepared  with  ayrop 
of  iodide  of  iron,  and  then,  when  dry,  with  nitrate  of  sirrer. 
After  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  picture  gradually 
devclopes  itself.  The  process  is  of  interest  owing  to  the 
curious  phenomenon  which  it  presents  of  the  picture 
gradually  developing  itself;  but  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
much  employed  in  practice. 

Catalysis. — This  term  was  proposed  by  ItcrzehUs  to  be 
applied  to  that  modification  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity, 
by  virtue  of  which,  he  says: — "  Certain  bodies  exert  by  their 
contact  with  others  such  an  influence  upon  these  bodies  that 
chemical  action  is  excited,  compounds  are  destroyed,  or  new 
ones  formed,  although  Jhe  substance  by  which  these  actions 
are  induced  does  not  take  the  slightest  part  in  these 
changes."  The  whole  doctrine  of  catalysis,  or  action  by  con- 
tact, is,  however,  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  nut 
at  all  improbable  that  the  pmihar  effects  ascribed  to  it  may 
eventually  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to  the 
theory  of  a  new  force.  The  immediate  decomposition  of 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  if  placed  in  a  dirty  vessel,  while  tb' 
same  mixture  would  keep  for  hours  in  a  clean  vessel,  is  a 
familiar  illustration  of  catalysis ;  the  impurities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dirty  vessel  exert  a  catalytic  action  on  the  gallo- 
nitrate  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  whole  rapidly  decompose*. 

Caustic. — In  chemistry  a  body  that  exercises  a  corroding 
or  solvent  action  ou  substances,  principally  the  skin,  is 
called  by  this  name — thus,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  potass, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  said  to  jwssesa  caustic  properties. 
The  term  is  also  usually  applied  to  signify  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  earth  uncombined  with  carbonic  or  other  acid,  e.y., 
caustic  ]»>tasga,  caustic  baryta,  &c.  Lunar  Carrtic  is  the 
old  name  for  nitrate  of  nilver,  when  fused  and  cast  into 
sticks  for  surgical  use. 
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CextiqraiiE— having  a  hundred  degrees.  The  term 
centigrade  scale  is  usually  applied  to  the  continental  mothods 
of  graduating  thermometers,  in  which  tho  nuoilxsr  of  degrees 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided 
into  100  degrees— the  boiling  point  beiug  1(H)41,  and  the 
freezing  point  0*.  The  following  table,  of  similar  tempera- 
tures, on  both  the  centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales,  will  be 
found  useful.  They  are  taken  at  every  fifth  degree  on  the 
centigrade  scale  in  order  to  avoid  fractions  :— 


Cent. 


>'ahr.   !|    Cent.      Fabr.    I    Cent.  Vohr. 


n  equal  to  <12 

41 

1  41) 

10 

SO 

i  45 

v>  ,. 

i» 

;>■» 

20 

»»H 

25  .. 

T7 

1  to 

30  .. 

m 

'  65 

equal  to  95 

Kit 


113 

122 

131 
II.. 
14!) 


70  equal  tolM 
T."»     „  1«7 


1  HU 

!  loo 


„  i;« 
i*o 

1»4 
'-'03 
„  212 


Tho  centigrade  scale  is  generally  used  in  France,  aud 
very  frequently  in  England,  especially  in  scientific  re- 
searches. 

Centimetre. — A  French  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
0.894  inches :  10  centimetres,  therefore,  are  nearly  equal  to 
4  inches,  and  100  centimetres,  or  1  metre,  are  equal  to  about 
39J  inches.  The  cubic  centimetre  is  frequently  employed  as 
a  measure  of  capacity;  it  is  equal  to  17  minims  ;  100  cubic 
centimetres  about  equal  3 J  fluid  ounces;  and  1, 0(H)  cubic 
centimetres,  or  1  litre,  equals  35$  fluid  ounces. 
(To  be 


XEfSATIVE  PROCESS  OK  PRIXTIXG. 

Q.  IMav  not  positivo  photographs  be  obtained  by  a  negative 
process?  ' 

A.  They  may,  and  with  very  good  effect. 
Q.  IVhen  is  the  negative  process  most  useful? 
A.  In  the  dull  winter  mouths,  as  the  chemical  action  of 
the  light  on  the  chloride  of  silver  is  then  a  very  slow  and 
tedious  process. 
Q.  How  is  tlie  negative  process  conducted? 
A.  By  exposing  for  a  short  time  the  sensitive  paper  under 
tb«  apt  inn  of  tifrht.  and  bv  de 

thus 


a  negative  photograph  to  the  action  of  light,  and  by  deve 
loping  by  a  subsequent 
obtained. 


process  the  latent 


Q.  Wliat  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  iodised  paper 
for  the  latent  image? 

A.  A  very  good  iodised  paper  may  be  thus  prepared: 
make  the  following  solution : — 

Iodide  of  |>otas*inm    HI  Brain*. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Float  the  paitcr  on  tlie  solution,  and  dry  in  the  usual  way. 
Sensitise  the  paper  in  a  bath  of— 

Xltrate  of  rilver   20  Rrabw. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    *'  minim>. 

Dutilled  water   *  "unce. 

Three  minutes'  contact  with  this  solution  will  bo  amply 


Q.  How  is  the  paper  so  prepared  to  be  used  V 
A.  By  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  tbo 
printing  frame,  and  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  light. 

Q.  How  long  Bhoukl  the  paper  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light?  . 

A.  For  a  few  seconds ;  half  a  minute  is  generally  sufficient, 
but  this  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light.    The  exposure 
has  lasted  long  enough  wlieu  a  change  is  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  colour  of  the  margin  of  the  prepared  paper. 
Q.  How  is  the  image  developed  ? 

A.  By  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  rapidly 
brushed  over  the  surface. 

Q.  la.  the  process  always  conducted  in  the  same  way  ? 


A.  Certainly  not ;  several  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
are  adopted  by  different  photographers  with  more  or  less 
success.  M.  Vigier,  Le  Gray,  Nicpce  de  St.  Victor,  in 
France,  Sir  W.  Newton,  and  many  others  iu  Eugland,  have 
directed  their  attention  to  this  process,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars tlieir  formula)  differ. 

<h  Describe  the  process  of  M.  Vigier  ? 

.1.  Tho  iodised  paper  is  prepared  in  a  solution  composed 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  aud  iodide  of  potassium 
in  distilled  water,  mixed  together,  aud  tlie  procipitAte  dis- 
solved in  au  excess  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  After  receiving 
a  coating  of  this  compound  solution,  the  papers  are  im- 
mersed in  clear  water  for  twelvo  or  sometimes  twenty-four 
hours ;  they  are  then  dried,  aud  the  surface  so  prepared 
presents  a  slight  yellow  tint,  very  pale  in  colour,  but  equal 
in  all  parts.    The  papers  are  sensitised  in  a  solution  of— 

Dtttillrd  water    2."M»  part*. 

Ai  eto-nitrate  of  silver    .1  part*. 

Tho  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  is  thus  prepared  :— 

Nitrate  of  silver   10  parti. 

Arctic  arid  ...       ...       ...       ...        2u  part*. 

Du-tiUed  water    ...  100  part*. 

The  papers  arc  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  for  two  or 
three  minutes ;  they  are  theu  partially  dried  on  blotting 
paper  and  exposed,  as  before  stated,  to  the  action  of  light  iu 
tl»e  printing  frame.  The  latent  image  is  developed  by  a 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  is  added  a  few 
drops  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver :  this  solution  being  placed  in 
a  basin,  the  paper  is  floated  on  its  surface,  aud  the  image, 
when  sufficiently  developed,  is  washed  first  iu  a  bath  of  hypo, 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  of  clear  water. 
Pictures  so  obtained  are  generally  very  effective. 

<l.  Describe  M.  Le  Gray's  process? 

.1.  His  process  consists  in  making  the  paper  float  on  a 
solution  of— 

  I 'XX  i  pait*. 

I.'i  part*. 
  •-•0  part*. 

It  is  sensitised  in  a  bath  of  aceto- nitrate  of  sUver,  immediately 
dried  between  leaves  of  blotting  paper,  and  exposed  in  the 
printing  frame  under  the  negative.  The  image  is  developed 
by  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  when  all  the  details 
are  visible,  a  red  or  black  tone  is  given  to  the  proof  by  the 
application  of  uoeto-nitrato  of  silver.  It  is  washed  in  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  containing  a  very  small 
portion  of  chloride  of  gold. 

<i.  Describe  M.  Niepce  do  St.  Victor's  process? 

.1.  The  paper  employed  in  this  process  is  not  submitted  to 
any  previous  preparation ;  it  retains  its  chemical  activity 
for  several  tlavs,  out  inns^  be  used  with  great  care.  The 
paivrisfloated'ou  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  uranium  composed  of— 

Nitrate  of  uranium        ...       ...       ...        20  part*. 

Water    100  part*. 

After  some  minutes,  it  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  dried  in  a 
dark  room.  The  paper  is  then  laid  aside  for  future  use. 
For  printing,  tho  paper,  prepiml  as  already  stated,  is  placed 
under  the  negatives  and  exposed  to  the  light  for  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  latent  image  thus  obtained  is 
developed  first  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  the 
imago  rapidly  appears ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  fully  developed  iu 
tliirty  or  forty  seconds.  Tho  paper  is  then  washed  in  several 
successive  batlus  of  pure  water,  and  is  fixed  in  a  bath  of 
chloride  of  gold.  A  bath  of  bi-cldoride  of  mercury  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  but  when  this  is  employed  it  is 
necessary  that  the  paper  should  be  exposed  for  a  much  longer 
period  to  the  action  of  light,  during  the  printing  process. 
Q.  Describe  Sir  W.  Newton's  process. 
A.  In  this  process  bromide  of  potassium  or  calcium  is  used 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  iodide  of  potassium,  as  it  is  said  to 
yield  a  better  tint,  and  to  give  greater  purity  to  the  white 
parte  of  the  picture.   Take  of 

Bromide  of  calcium    10  graini>. 

(iallic  acid   o  grain*. 

W  ater       ...      ...      ...      ...  10  * 


It  ice  water 
Suanr  of  milk 
Iwikle  of  ammonium 
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A  small  piece  of  camphor  should  be  soaked  in  the  water 
for  twelve  hours  to  obtain  a  saturated  solution ;  then  add 
two  or  three  lumps  of  white  sugar,  the  gallic  acid,  and  the 
bromide  as  already  stated.  The  solution  should  be  applied 
by  brushing  it  over  the  paper.  The  exciting  bath  is  com- 
posed of  nitrate  of  silver,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  distilled 
water ;  it  also  is  applied  by  the  use  of  a  brush.  Immersion 
in  gallic  acid  develops  the  latent  image. 
Q.  Describe  another  process. 

A.  The  paper  in  this  process  is  prepared  with  serum  of 
milk,  with  or  without  bromide  of  potassium.  The  papers 
are  immersed  in  the  bath.  In  the  sensitising  process  they 
are  also  immersed,  and  the  development  is  conducted  by  im- 
mersion in  a  solution  of  gallic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  serum  of  milk,  it  is  advised  to  separate  the  caseino  by 
rennet  (previously  washed  to  remove  salt),  in  preference  to 
using  acetic  acid. 

Q.  Arc  pictures  taken  by  this  negative  process  equal  to 
those  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  ? 

A.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  good,  but  the  amateur 
is  advised  to  master  the  manipulation  of  the  ordinary 
positive  process  before  experimenting  on  that  by  develop- 

(7*o  be  continued.) 


Corresponbenrf. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  April  11,  1859. 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  presents  this  day  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  another  paper  on  the  new  action  of  light.  The 
principal  (act  contained  in  this  new  communication  is  an 
experiment  made  in  an  ice-house.  Having  taken  an  iron 
tube  he  lined  it  with  cardboard  impregnated  with  tartaric 
acid,  which  had  been  already  insulated,  as  in  his  pre- 
vious experiments.    This  tube  was  then  buried  in  ice  for 


i  experiments. 

forty-eight  hours,  after  which  it  was  opened  and  ita  orifice 
applied  to  a  photographic  paper  prepared  simply  with  nitrate 
of  silver  ana  dried.  A  thin  piece  of  printed  paper  was  in- 
terposed between  the  tube  and  the  sensitive  paper  to  serve 
as  a  negative.  The  contact  was  continued  lor  forty -eight 
hours,  after  which  the  sensitive  paper  was  passed  into  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  when  an  image  was  immediately 


developed. 

If  the  photographic  paper  had 
of  silver,  this  image  would  have  1 


been  prepared  with  iodide 
[  have  been  stronger ;  but  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
images  by  this  new  action  of  light  without  the  aid  of  any 
calorific  radiation. 

Messrs.  Davanne  and  Bayard  have  repeated  the  curious 
experiment  made  by  Mr.  Young,  in  which  it  is  proved  that 
a  photographic  image  can  be  derelojted  on  albumen  or 
albumen ised  collodion  in  open  day-light,  and  by  the  ordinary 
means,  provided  care  has  been  taken  previously  to  fiz  the 
image  in  toe  dark  by  means  of  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which  dissolves  and  removes  ail  the  iodide  of  silver. 
Their  experiments  confirm  completely  all  that  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Young ;  and  M.  Davanne  thinks  he  has  now  completely 
under  hia  thumb  a  satisfactory  theory  of  photography. 
"  Reflecting,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  chemical  reactions  that 
must  take  place  in  Mr.  Young's  experiment,  I  find  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  the  recognised  photographic  theory.  .  . 
As  concerns  negatives,  the  theory  may  be  stated  thus : — 
1st.  Reduction  by  light  of  a  very  slight  quantity  of  silver- 
salt  to  the  metallic  state ;  2nd.  Development  of  the  image 
by  a  series  of  deposits  of  new  atoms  of  silver  furnished  by 
the  reducing  bath  and  fixed  by  molecular  attraction."  We 
must  leavo  it  to  our  readers  to  estimate  the  Talueof  this 
theory. 

The  exhibition  organised  by  the  Socie'te  Franchise  de 
PhotograpkU  will  be  opened  on*  the  15th  of  this  month  in 
pavilion  of  the  Palais  de  r  Industrie. 


M.  Pouchet,  whom  we  named  in  our  last  letter,  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  determine,  by  experiment,  whether  the 
atmosphere  is  really  overloaded  with  minute,  invisible  I 
of  infusoria  and  microscopic  vegetables,  as  is 
admitted  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to  which 
is  attributed  the  spontaneous  apparition  of  inferior  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  on  decaying  food,  in  stagnant  water, 
&c.  M.  Pouchet's  experiments  have  proved  that  it  is 
almost  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  any  living  germs  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  corpuscules  this  distinguished  micrc- 
scopist  has  recognised  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  con- 
sist of  debris  of  rocks,  silica,  minute  fragments  of  vegetable 
matter,  fecula  or  starch,  dead  animalcule  in  a  complete 
state  of  desiccation,  siliceous  shells  of  diatomacefe,  &c,  &c. 
But  no  eggs  of  infusoria,  of  algsa,  of  diatoniacce,  &c,  were 
to  be  found.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  these  experi- 
ments consists  in  passing  100  pints  of  atmospheric  air 
through  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water,  and  after  leaving 
the  water  for  a  week,  to  examine  it  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  under  the  microscope ;  no  animalcule  are  to  be  seen  in  it. 
As  dust  is  nothing  more  than  a  deposit  formed  by  corpus- 
cules that  have  floated  in  the  air,  M.  Pouchet,  to  complete 
his  observations,  lias  examined  dust  deposited  in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  &c.,  but  his  search  after  living  germs  of 
animalcule  was  not  more  successful. 

In  more  than  one  thousand  observations  of  this  kind  he 
only  ticice  met  with  eggs  of  a  large  species  of  infusoria. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  this  simple  experiment  ? 
— In  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  distilled  water,  five  grammes  of 
any  fermentescible  substance  is  placed,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  glass  bell,  the  capacity  of  which  docs  not 
exceed  one  pint.  This  apparatus  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  18°  (centigrade)  for  one  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  myriads  of 
animalcule ! 

Sig.  L.  Cavanna  describes,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annali  dt  Ckymita  published  at  Milan,  a  novel  method  of 
obtaining  pure  crystallised  silver :  a  certain  quantity  of  any 
kind  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is 
filtered  if  gold  is  present.  This  solution  must  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  m  a  porcelain  capsule  to  eliminate  the  excess  of 
acid.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  taken  up  with  distill*! 
water  and  evaporated  again  as  much  as  possible,  without, 
however,  allowing  a  deposit  of  crystals  of  nitrate.  When  the 
liquid  is  thus  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  poured 
into  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  glass,  and  pure  distilled  water  is 
poured  into  it,  taking  care  that  the  water  and  the  salts  mix 
together  as  Utile  as  possible ;  or,  so  that  tbe  distilled  water 
form  a  layer  above  the  solution  of  nitrate.  One  or  more 
silver  wires  arc  then  immerged  very  quietly  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  apparatus  is  gently  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
heated  to  50°  or  60"  (centigrade),  and  left  in  complete 
repose.  In  about  six  hours  it  will  be  seen  that  a  quantity 
of  crystal  of  silver  lias  formed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
wires.  These  crystals  adhere  very  feebly  to  the  wires,  they 
are  separated,  washed  in  water,  then  in  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  again  in  water,  when  they  may  be 
considered  as  pure  silver.  The  author  says  nothing  of  the 
form  of  these  crystals.  The  remaining  solution  can  be  con- 
centrated anew,  and  will  then  furnish  another  supply  of 
crystals,  and  so  on,  until  no  more  silver  remains  in  solution. 

M.  Silbcrmann  has  just  presented  to  the  SocitV 
<T Encouragement  of  Paris,  a  report  of  a  new  gas-burner 
invented  by  M.  Monier.  This  burner  is  possessed  of  a 
double  current  of  air ;  its  characteristics  consist  in  the 
interior  envelop  of  the  annular  chamber  being  of  porcelain ; 
the  burner  is  of  pipe-clay;  the  chimney,  cylindrical  for 
two-thirds  of  its  height,  lias  the  other  one-third  in  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  terminating  in  an  orifice,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  only  half  that  of  the  cylindrical  part.  The 
chimney,  the  glass  globe,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp 
(the  basket),  are  all  joined  in  one  piece  of  glass,  pierced 
here  and  there  to  admit  air.  The  burner,  which  is  of  pipe- 
clay, is  pierced  with  thirty  holes.   Its  value  is  one  half- 
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penny,  and  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  by  tue.  This 
r.pparnttis  has  been  impartially  compared  with  many  others 
in  iw  effects,  and  it  has  been  finally  decided  that  the  gas- 
burncr  of  M.  Monier,  whilst  giving  the  same  amount  of 
light  as  that  given  by  any  other  system,  shows  an  economy 
of  about  one-third  in  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed. 

Dr.  Almagran,  it  appears,  has  discovered,  at  last,  a  sub- 
stance that  may  probably  in  many  cases  be  substituted  for 
quinine  or  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 
The  newly  proposed  febrifuge  is  ferrocyanurtt  of  toda  and 
salicint;  it  contains,  therefore,  a  bitter  tonic,  salicine,  an 
alkali  (soda),  and  nitrogen,  qualities  which  are  found  united 
in  quinine.  It  can  be  administered  without  danger  in  con- 
siderable doses  (49  centigrammes,  or  about  10  grains). 
That  it  is  really  absorbed  by  the  animal  economy  is  proved 
by  its  being  afterwards  found  in  the  urine. 

This  new  medicine  deserves  to  be  experimented  in  Eng- 
land, since  it  appears  to  have  met  with  much  success  abroad, 
and  especially  as  used  by  Dr.  Renncci,  in  Algiers. 

In  France  a  new  plant,  Statice  tartarim,  has  been  lately 
brought  forward  by  MM.  Masson  and  Payen,  as  a  substitute 
for  oak-bark  in  tanning  skins.  According  to  M.  Payen's 
analysis  thy  root  of  this  plant  contains  three  times  and  a  half  a* 
much  tannic  acid  as  is  found  to  be  contained  in  a  medium 
quantity  of  oak-bark.  Statiee  tartarica  grows  largely  in 
Russia,  where,  we  are  told,  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  leather. 

M.  Wohler,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Gbttingen,  has  just  made  the  analysis  of  a  meteoric 
stone  which  fell  at  Kaba,  in  Hungary,  on  the  15th  April, 
1857.  This  aerolite  is  black,  and  its  colour  was  found 
to  be  owing  to  coaL  Besides  those  elements  generally  found 
in  meteorites  (iron,  nickel,  silicates,  &c),  it  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  organic  matter,  a  carburetted  hydrogen, 
very  similar  to  paramne.  M.  Wohler  has  also  found  this 
same  organic  matter  in  the  meteoric  stone  which  fell  in  1838, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  colour  of  this  stone  is  also 
black,  and  it  contains  1.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  organic  matter  has  ever  been  discovered  in 
those  mysterious  visitants  commonly  known  as  "falling 
stars  " 

An  important  election  is  taking  place  to-day  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  here,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  among  the 
correspondents  of  the  institute  by  the  death  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  Gerhardt,  of  Montpellier. 

The  candidates  presented  are : — On  the  first  rank,  Pro- 
feasor  Hofmann,  of  London;  on  the  second,  and  alpha- 
betically, M.  Piria,  of  Turin,  and  M.  Schrcetter  of  Vienna. 
We  have  not  much  doubt  that  Dr.  Hofmann  will  carry  all 
before  him. 

P.S.,  April  12.— I  open  this  letter  again  to  add  that 
yesterday  evening  Dr.  Hofmann  was  elected  corresponding 
member  of  the  institute  by  40  votes,  agaiust  2  votes  given 
for  M.  Piria,  and  1  to  M.  Schrostter. 


PIIOTOO RAPHT  E»  ALGERIA.* 

You  photographers,  "  who  live  at  home  at  case/'  have  no 
notion  of  the  sensation  of  comfort,  of  intense  bien  itre,  which 
one  feels  on  finding  oneself,  after  a  day's  hard  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  before  a  blazing  fire,  in  a  picturesque  situation, 
with  a  eup  of  hot  coffee  at  the  right  hand,  and  a  pipe  filled 
with  the  fragrant  weed  in  the  left.  No  matter  what  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  have  been,  they  are  all  forgotten  then, 
and  the  present  seems  so  delightful  that  one  forgets  to  think 
of  the  future.  For  my  part,  having  nobody  to  speak  to  of 
friends  at  home,  I  don't  often  suffer  myself  to  think  of  them, 
as  to  do  so  would  cause  me  more  pain  than  pleasure,  as  I  not 
unfreqnently  experience  whenl  wake  up  from  a  dreamofbright 
eyes  and  musical  voices,  and  find  myself  among  fellows  whose 
voices  sound  more  like  the  filing  of  the  teeth  of  a  big  saw 
than  anything  else.   At  such  times  the  feeling  of  nostalgia 

*  Continued  from  toL  11.  p.  46. 


is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  recover  myself  for  some  time. 
However,  I  must  dismiss  this  from  my  mind,  and  return  to 
the  subject  where  1  started  from  it.  After  smoking  had 
been  continued  for  some  minutes,  ono  of  the  Arabs  called 
upon  the  recognised  story-teller  of  the  party  for  a  tale,  and 
when  this  was  finished,  another  succeeded  it,  generally  a  love 
tale,  the  pecnliar  beauties  of  the  fair  one  being  described  in 
far  more  minute  detail  than  is  usual  even  in  the  most  senti- 
mental of  English  novels,  or  a  tale  of  a  lion,  which,  I  must 
confess,  interests  me  far  more  than  the  lore  talcs.  I  re- 
member that,  on  this  particular  night,  one  was  told  of  n 
much  more  horrible  character  than  any  I  had  heard 
previously;  and,  as  Hamed  assured  me,  was  undoubtedly 
truo  in  its  principal  facts,  though  possibly  not  in  all  its 
details.   It  ran  very  much  as  follows  :— 

•  >.... 
After  listening  to  these  and  similar  narratives,  which, 
perhaps,  interested  me  more  than  they  will  you,  from  my 
having  heard  them  by  the  light  of  a  blaring  fire,  surrounded 
by  a  belt  of  trees  barely  visible  on  the  edge  of  the  black 
darkness  behind  them,  until  I  was  tired,  I  lay  down  with 
my  head  and  shoulders  inside  my  tent  and  my  feet  projecting 
towards  the  fire,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  I  don't  know 
at  all  how  long  I  liad  been  so  before  I  was  roused  by  some- 
tliing,  and  felt  a  pain  in  my  bead,  and  directly  afterwards  I 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  through  the  side  of  the  tent, 
which  made  me  think  for  a  moment  that  I  had  been  struck 
by  an  iron  bar  with  claws  at  the  end  which  I  carried  with 
me  in  my  waggon ;  but  in  an  instant  tho  idea  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  it  was  a  lion  which  was  sniffing  at  me  through 
the  back  of  the  tent.  To  have  called  out  would  probably 
have  led  to  his  tearing  down  the  slight  barrier  bet  ween  us, 
and  in  that  case  your  correspondent  would,  probably,  by 
this  time  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  converted  into  a 
lion,  and  be  wandering  about  among  the  mountains  in  search 
of  an  ox,  or  some  little  trifle  of  that  sort,  for  his  evening 
meal ;  and  I  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantacre 
ami  you  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  negatives  in  England ; 
fortunately,  however,  though  a  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
on  every  part  of  my  body,  I  merely  withdrew  my  head 
quietly  from  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  stretched  out  my  hand 
in  search  of  Hamod,  but  without  finding  him.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do.  If  I  remained  where  I  was  without 
moving,  there  was  the  probability  of  the  beast  tearing  up 
the  tent  and  dragging  mo  through.  On  tho  other  hand, 
an  attempt  to  move  closer  to  the  fire  would  probably  be 
detected,  and  the  lion  has  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
cat,  and  would  doubtless  have  sprung  unon  me  in  that  case, 
and  have  carried  me  off.  While  hesitating  what  to  do,  the 
animal,  most  likely  from  not  being  able  any  longer  to  feel 
anything  through  the  wall  of  the  tent,  must  have  turned 
away,  for  after  what  was  in  fact  but  a  few  moments,  but 
which  seemed  a  very  long  time,  there  was  a  terrific  shriek, 
followed  by  a  low,  deep  growling,  then  a  shot,  and  a  louder 
growl.  I  felt  about  for  my  revolver,  which  I  had  placed 
beside  my  head  before  going  to  sleep,  and  creeping  round 
the  tent  I  saw  the  horrid  beast  standing  perfectly  still,  with 
glaring  eyes,  and  continuing  the  same  low,  deep  growling, 
and  holding  in  his  mouth  the  body  of  a  man,  which  he 
occasionally  lowered  on  the  ground  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  taking  a  firmer  hold,  but  never  entirely  letting  go  of  it. 
1  saw  by  the  direction  of  his  look  that  he  had  caught  sight 
of  me,  and  so  terrible  are  the  associations  connected  with 
the  beast  in  my  mind  that  I  dared  not  move  or  breathe  for 
some  seconds,  when  the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  it  must  be  the  body  of  Hamed  that  be  held  in  his 
mouth.  My  liking  for  this  man  had  become  so  strong  that 
tho  desire  to  rescue  or  avenge  him  drove  every  feeling  of  fear 
out  of  my  mind,  and,  with  a  steady  aim,  I  fired  at  his  body 
just  behind  the  shoulder.  Singularly  enough,  although  I 
knew  I  had  hit  him,  he  merely  gave  a  loud  growl  and  re- 
mained stationary,  without  relaxing  his  hokf  of  the  Arab's 
body.  How  long  he  would  have  remained  in  this  state  of 
immobility  I  can't  say,  but  I  was  just  about  to  try  the  effect 
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of  a  secoud  shot,  when  a  regular  volley  of  guns  was  Ared 
from  out  the  darkness ;  the  beast  sprang  forward  towards 
me,  almost  at  the  same  instant  that  I  felt  a  sharp,  stinging 
sensation  in  the  upper  part  of  my  arm,  aud  fell  to  the  ground 
so  close  to  me  that  I  stopped  back  to  avoid  a  blow  from  his 
paws  iu  his  death-straggles.  They  did  not  last  long,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  over  I  fetched  a  lighted  brand  from  the 
tire,  and  first  holding  it  to  the  face  of  the  dead  mau  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  feeling  much  relieved  at  finding  it  was  not 
1  lamed,  I  waved  it  about  as  a  signal  for  the  others,  that  they 
might  come  with  safety.  They  soon  came  and  clustered 
round  the  body  of  the  dead  lion,  some  kicking  it,  and  others 
spitting  on  and  reviling  it,  aud  all  of  them  claiming  the 
honour  of  having  killed  him,  a  claim  that  they  seemed  far 
more  interested  in  defending  than  in  commiserating  the  fate 
of  their  dead  companion.  AH  the  efforts  we  made  to  release 
the  latter  unfortunate  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion  were  un- 
availing without  having  recourse  to  our  knives,  and  as  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  being  dead,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
powerful  brute  were  buried  in  his  chest  and  back,  we  deter- 
mined on  leaving  both  bodies  where  they  were  until  daylight. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  awoke  was  to  look  for  the  bodies 
of  the  Arab  and  the  lion.  They  were  lying  where  the  beast 
had  fallen  in  the  night,  aud  hh>  stiffened  jawsstill  held  the  body 
of  the  man  as  in  a  powerful  vice.  The  desire  of  preserving  a 
record  of  the  event  for  ray  friends  in  England  to  look  at  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  so  we  set  to  work  ;  cut  three  pieces 
of  timber  to  a  point,  and,  having  raised  the  lion  to  an  uj>- 
right  position,  kept  him  up  by  means  of  the  pieces  of  wood. 
To  conceal  these,  I  planted  a  shrub  here  aud  there,  which 
had  thedestrcd  effect ;  aud  the  result  I  obtained  was  a  nega- 
tive, the  like  of  which,  1  believe,  never  was  seen.  The  atti- 
tude is  as  natural  as  possible,  and  makes  one  shudder  to  look 
at  it. 

After  the  operation  of  taking  this  picture  was  concluded, 
I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  another  of  tho  sccuo  of 
the  occurrence,  but  a  glance  at  the  number  of  plates  I  had 
with  me  induced  me  to  refrain,  as  I  feared  that,  if  I  did  so,  I 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  a  picture  of  more  interest 
on  a  future  occasion.  Indeed,  1  find  my  stock  of  collodion 
getting  low,  aud  as  to  buying  or  making  any  before  returning 
to  Algiers  that  us  out  of  the  question. 

After  our  morning  meal  was  finished,  and  my  apparatus 
reimcked,  we  started  in  search  of  game ;  we  were  not  imr- 
ticular  as  to  the  kind,  our  chief  object  being  to  find  an 
oocu|)&tio!i  which  should  give  iw  sufficient  excitement  to 
preveut  the  time  from  hanging  heavily  on  our  hands.  Your 
readers  will,  j«rhap»,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  great 
annulment  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  many  years  ago, 
hawking,  is  still  practised  by  the  Arabs.  Great  paius  is 
taken  in  training  these  birds  for  the  sport,  and  a  good  deal 
of  barbarity  is  exercised  on  tlie  auimals  which  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Two  of  our  party  carried 
hawks,  and  soon  after  we  hod  started  from  our  camping 
place  an  opportunity  was  given  to  one  of  them  to  try  his 
prowess  on  a  hare.  The  animal  was  feeding  ou  the  border 
of  an  extensive  plateau,  and  on  our  emerging  from  among 
tho  trees  immediately  bcliind  her,  she  started  off  at  speed 
across  tho  open.  Tho  Arab  threw  off  his  liawk  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  the  exclamation — "  In  the  name  of  Allah!" 
a  phrase  intended  to  sanctify  the  game,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  lawful  food,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
killed  in  the  ortliodox  manner.  The  bird  rose  up  in  the  air 
to  a  great  height,  while  we  went  galloping  along  after  the 
liarc  at  coursing  speed,  bat  gradually  losing  ground,  in 
consequence  of  the  bushes  that  were  sprinkled  about;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  looking  after 
tbe  hawk  to  mind  where  I  was  going,  and  if  my  horse  had 
rolled  over,  as  he  was  very  near  doing  more  than  once,  it  is 
possible  that  it  would  have  deprived  you  of  this  letter. 
Suddenly.  I  observed  that  the  hawk,  which  had  reached  a 
height  where  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  stationary,  began  to 
descend  with  tremendous  velocity,  and,  almost  before  I  could 
pull  my  horse  up  to  get  a  steadier  view  of  what  took  place, 


tfame  right  upon  the  luira  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  animal 
rolling  over  and  over  like  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  the  speed 
at  which  it  was  running  when  it  received  the  blow.  On  my 
reaching  the  spot  the  hare  showed  no  signs  of  life,  although 
tho  bird  was  busily  engaged  in  tearing  out  its  eyes. 

All  this  has  not  much  to  do  with  photography,  has  it? 
Yet,  if  any  photographers  como  out  here  this  summer — and 
no  doubt  they  will— they  will  not  l>e  likely  to  find  anything 
more  interesting  to  write  about;  for  I  conceive  that  your 
readers  would  not  care  to  read  how  I  sometimes  find  that  the 
negative  is  deficient  in  sharpness ;  how  I  sometimes  find  that 
I  have  exposed  too  long,  and  at  others  too  short  a  time, 
though  the  actual  length  of  the  exposure  has  been  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  the  exposure 
took  place,  identical ;  followed  by  ingenious  speculations  as 
to  the  cause  or  causes,  all  more  or  less  wide  of  the  truth. 
All  this  might  be  both  interesting  aud  perhaps  useful,  if  I 
were  in  England,  but  would  be  of  no  sort  of  use  writing 
from  this  country.  As  to  the  real  difficulties  under  which 
any  of  iny  brethren  in  tho  art  would  labour,  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  feel  tliat  their  native 
ingenuity  would  enable  them  to  get  over  thein  in  the  same 
way  that  I  do,  viz.,  by  adopting  an  expedient  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  .         C.  A . 
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DiscoLorRKn  Ciilobu>k  of  Silvbb. — M.  Cavalier  lias 
obtained  chloride  of  silver  iu  n  similar  dark  state  to  that  which 
has  l»een  exposed  to  the  light,  by  dissolving  recently  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  iu  ammonia,  and  poking  chlorine  into  the 
solution.  The  usual  decomposition  of  the  ammonia  take*  place, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  elevation  of  temperature. 
Intimately  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  the  chloride  of  silver 
i*  precipitated,  first,  as  a  grey  pon  der,  aud,  when  the  ammonia 
is  entirely  decomposed,  as  a  violet  jwvder.  This  precipitate  is 
entirely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  in  a  perfectly 
white  state  by  nitric  acid.  If  20  grams  or  it  bo  decom|>asAd  by 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  111  grains  of  silver — 
exactly  the  quantity  yielded  by  5J0  groins  of  white  chloride  of 
fiber.  Ilonce,  the  difference  of  the  chloride  in  these  two  state* 
cannot  be  referred  to  difference  in  composition,  but  solely  to 
some  variation  in  molecular  arrangement .— Journal  of  He 
Royal  Itttifittion,  vol.  i.  p.  3!KJ. 

1'iiONAi'TooiuPHY. — In  another  part  of  our  columns  will  lie 
found  the  details  of  a  very  singular  discovery  of  M.  L. 
Scott,  by  means  of  which  sounds  may  be  inodo  to  record  them- 
selves, whether  these  sounds  are  those  of  musical  instrument*, 
or  emitted  by  the  voice  iu  singing  or  speaking.  Professor 
AVhoatstone,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  was  invited  by  the 
Abbe  Moigno  to  inspect  the  papers  on  which  these  sounds  had 
printed  themselves,  and  is  said  to  havo  been  greatly  surprised 
and  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  Tho  mark  produced  on  the 
paper  by  a  particular  note  is  invariably  tho  same ;  so,  also,  if  a 
]>erson  speaks,  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  speaks  is  faithfully 
recorded.  As  yet  no  practical  advantage  has  been  obtained  by 
this  discovery ;  but  M.  Scott  is  sanguine  that,  in  course  of  time, 
ho  will  so  far  improve  his  apparatus  that  it  will  be  capable  of 
printing  a  speech,  which  may  l»e  written  off  verbatim,  to  the 
great  saving  of  the  labour  of  parliamentary  reporters. 

Thk  Moon  bhkjt  THnoron  I.obd  Rossk's  Telescope.— 
In  1846,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sooresby  had  the  gratification  of  observing 
tho  moon  through  tho  stupendous  telescope  constructed  by 
Lord  Rosso,  at  Parsonstown.  It  appeared  liko  a  globe  of  molten 
silver,  and  every  object,  to  tho  extent  of  100  yards,  was  <juite 
visible ;  edifices,  therefore,  of  the  sire  of  York  Minster,  or  even 
of  the  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey,  might  be  easily  perceived  if 
they  had  existed.  But  there  was  no  appearance  of  anythiug  of 
that  nature,  neither  was  there  any  indication  of  the  existence 
of  water,  or  of  an  atmosphere.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  several  miles  iu  breadth ;  through  one  of 
them  there  was  a  line  of  continuance,  about  150  miles  in  length, 
which  ran  in  a  straight  direction,  like  a  railway.  The  general 
appearance,  however,  w;is  like  otio  vast  ruin  of  nature;  and 
many  of  the  pieces  of  rock  driven  out  of  tho  volcanoes  appeared 
to  lie  sit  various  distances.— (VWo#»V/«  of  Orient*. 
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|)Iiot0jjrapbtf  f^oies  aitb  Querns. 

IMPROVED  DIPPKR. 

Sik, — In  your  last  number,  a  Querist  desires  a  dipper 
that  shall  not  knock  out  the  bottoms  of  glass  bathe.  Lake 
Price's  silver  dipper  is  recommended,  but  1  am  afraid  that 
C.  D.  would  look  Terr  much  in  that  physical  condition  that 
his  initials  indicate  on  opening  the  bill  after  ordering  this 
implement  from  town,  and  discovering  its  cost  to  be  £2  2«., 
that  being  the  price  of  the  instrument  named  ;  as  the  ordi- 
nary dipper  can  be  made  for  twopence,  this  discovery  is 
rather  startling. 

A  cheap  dipper  can  be  made,  that  attains  the  end  desired, 
by  cementing  pure  sheet  gutta  percha  round  the  bottom  of 
the  ordinary  dipper,  so  that  a  half  tube  is  left  between  the 
bottom  of  the  dipper  and  the  glass  bath  on  its  introduction, 


Ft?.  1.  Fig.  ?. 

violent  concussion  being  thus  prevented.  Fig.  1  show*  tliis 
arrangement : — a  the  glass  stem,  on  to  which  is  cemented 
the  glass  rest  b :  c  the  strip  of  gutta  percha  cemented  round 
the  arrangement  so  as  to  form  the  scmi-tubo  d. 

If  the  ordinary  glass  dipper  adheres  to  a  plate,  I  hnve  al- 
ways found  it  readily  detached  by  letting  it  slide  down  the 
back  of  -the  plate,  instead  of  trying  to  force  the  plate  from 
the  dipper ;  but  the  two  objects  desired  may  be  attained  by 
having  a  stout  glass  rod  bent  into  the  required  angle,  and  so 
that  its  two  arms  are  parallel,  and  a  stout  fiat-edged  bar  of 
glass  cemented  across,  so  that  i  inch  of  each  arm  is  left  pro- 
jecting, on  to  which  two  caps  of  gutta-percha  tubing,  J  inch 
hi  depth  (or  less),  are  cemented,  as  in  fig.  2.  This  arrange- 
ment breaks  the  concussion,  and  the  plate  will  not  adhere. 

S.  Hir.rtLEY. 


WASHING  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 

Sir, — Anything  which  will  facilitate  the 
washing  photographic  prints  after  tonin, 


is  of 


process  of 
importance, 

particularly  to  amateurs  whose  time  is  often  limited.  I 
therefore  send  you  the  following  suggestion,  which,  in 
practice,  I  hare  found  fully  to  answer,  and  entirely  to  relieve 
the  paper  of  the  chemicals.  After  taking  the  print  from  the 
toning  bath,  rinse  well  in  clean  water,  then  place  it  on  a 
smooth  board  slightly  inclined,  having  a  tap  gently  running 
over  it,  or  a  pail  of  water  with  a  piece  of  India  rubber  tubing 
to  fomt  a  8i]ihou  will  do  as  well,  and  while  thoroughly 
soaked,  pass  over  the  print  a  roller  of  India  rubber  pressed 
gently ;  continue  this  for  a  short  time,  and  put  in  a  pail  of 
water  to  soak ;  after  an  hour  or  so,  or  whenever  convenient, 
the  rolling  may  be  repeated  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which 
the  print  can  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  mounted  without  any 
danger  of  its  fading.  The  roller  is  very  easily  mado.  Take 
a  piece  of  vulcanised  India  rubber  tubing,  about  inch 
r,  pass  through  the  centre  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
it  on  a  handle  like  a  printer's  roller.  Pardon  my 
trespassing  on  your  valuable  space ;  but  such  a  bint  would, 
some  time  since,  have  been  invaluable  to  myself. 

A  Benefited  Reader  op  the  u  Puotouraphic  News." 


Sir,— Having  seen  in  your  paper  several  suggestions  for 
portable  dark  boxes,  all  of  which  may  be  very  good,  but,  in 
my  idea,  are  open  to  the  objection  of  "weight,"  will  you 
allow  me  to  describe  my  "  dark  tent,"  which  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  using,  and  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
from  10b.  to  12s.  ? 

First  I  purchased  (second-hand)  a  rhiUTs  carriage — the 
old-fashioned  kind  with  two  scats.  The  scats  were  easily 
converted  into  boxes — the  ono  to  contain  water-tight  bath, 
collodion,  developer,  and  fixer— the  other,  levelling  stand, 
box  of  plates,  and  a  can  for  water.  The  body  of  the  carriage 
contains  the  camera,  stand,  and  canvas  cover. 

Next  I  had  made  four  supports,  six  feet  high,  with  folding 
hinge  in  the  middle  (so  as  to  fold  into  three  feet),  with  the 
lower  ends  iron-pointed.  Tliese,  when  I  wish  to  "pitch  my 
tent,"  I  thrust  into  the  ground  at  each  corner  of  the  carriage. 
The  cover  for  the  whole  is  three  thickneases  of  glazed  yellow 
calico,  and  one  of  black  outside.  This  I  simply  throw 
over  the  four  uprights,  covering  carriage  and  all ;  and,  if  the 
wind  is  high,  fasten  with  a  few  pegs  to  the  ground,  leaving, 
of  course,  sufficient  room  to  get  under. 

Such  is  my  apparatus  for  wet  collodion ;  but  for  dry, 
which  I  mostly  patronise,  it  U  still  more  simple.  I  then 
take  only  my  box  of  prepared  plates — my  carriage  and  my 
calico  cover.  When  1  wish  to  change  a  plate,  I  put  the  box 
in  the  carriage,  kneel,  and  throw  the  envelope  over  self  and 
carriage,  and  am  able  to  manipulate  with  the  greatest  case. 

I  may  just  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  persuaded  any  one 
who  will  try  this  plan,  during  the  forthcoming  summer 
months,  will  find  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  fatigue 
that  they  experience  in  drawing  along  their  apparatus  after 
them,  and  in  carrying  the  same,  liowever  portable  the  box 
may  be  made.  Sarnia. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Sin, — As  a  sequel  to  X.  P.  K.'s  note  on  the  stereoscope, 
in  a  recent  "  News,"  1  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  follow- 
ing:—Take  a  piece  of  cardboard  c  d  (see  diagram)  with  a 
hole— about  one  inch  in  diameter— in  the  centre  of  it ;  hold 


r 


the  card  in  the  hand  and  look  steadfastly  at  an  ordinary 
stereogram — but  having  the  pictures  reversed — through  the 
hole,  in  such  a  manuer  that  the  eye  e  sees  the  picture  g  only, 
and  the  other  eye  /  sees  the  jacturo  A.  The  effect  will,  of 
course,  be  beautifully  stereoscopic  J.  W.  Fall. 


CLEANING  DAOC 

Sin, — Caz.  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  to 
clean  a  daguerreotype  from  dust,  which  has  got  in  under  the 
frame?  Not  understanding  that  branch,  I  am  afraid  to  touch 
it  without  advice.  Zingib. 
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QCKRIKS  OX  PHOTOGRAPHS  IX  a  A  1 1  1  LAI.  COLOURS. 

Sir, — Perhape  Mr.  Barrett,  your  correspondeut  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "  News,''  would  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  ua  what  collodion  and  bath  he  used  to  obtain  the 
photograph  in  natural  colours  he  speaks  of,  and  also  any 
other  particulars  he  thinks  might  have  conduced  to  its 
production  ;  by  so  doing  he  would  much  oblige  me,  and,  I 
think,  most  of  your  subscribers. 

Would  not  collodion  transferred  on  albutnenbed  paper  (I 
mean  plain  albumen  without  any  salt)  do  very  well  for 
printing  positives  by  development  ?  II.  F.  S. 

COLLODION-  PICTURES  DISSOLVED  11Y  THE  VAHXlbil. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  corres]x>ndents  oblige  me  with  an 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  following :  when  using  the 
varnish  in  finishing  the  photograph  on  glass,  it  will  ofton 
dissolve  the  picture  entirely  away — it  often  happens  to  me. 
I  have  inquired  in  vain  as  to  the  cause.    II.  T.  (m.r.c.s.) 


;7t 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Fadwg  or  (Ji.ass  FiisiTiVK%—  Cyanide  has  hail  some  glass  posi- 
tives which  had  been  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  wa-hed,  and 
then  left  to  drain,  almost  entirely  fade  away  in  a  few  hours. 
The  reason  of  thin  in  imperfect  washing.  The 
he  taken  to  wash  away  cyanide  of  , 

,  if  the  least  trace  lie  suffered  to  remain,  there  will  be 
•  of  ultimate  fading. 

Jleasim)  Glass  Putins. — Thouuu  II'          has  taken  every 

precaution  which  lie  cau  device  to  avoid  the  presence  of  spots  in  hi* 
pictures,  and  -till  they  make  their  appearance,  their  numbers  (tearing 
apparently  a  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trouble  he  has  taken 
over  the  preparatory  cleaning  of  the  id***-  This  is  very  likely,  as 
be  informs  us  that  be  use*  a  silk  handkerchief  to  polish  the  glass 
with,  and  take*  care  to  have  them  both  drv  and  warm.  In  this 
manner,  the.  friction  of  the  silk  against  the  glass  causes  the  latter 
to  become  very  electrical,  and  thus  to  attract  to  its  surface  all  the 
dust  which  T.  W.'s  exertions  have  so  plentifully  raised  around  it, 
anil,  of  course,  the  longer  the  |>oliiliing  process  continues,  the  more 
dust  will  l>e  raised,  and  the  more  the  gla^s  plate  will  attract  it. 
tf  our  readers  would  only  use  the  plate-cleaning  liquid  which  we 
gave  at  vol.  L  p.  166,  using  a  clean  piece  of  wash-leather  for  the 
final  polishing,  and  not  paying  too  much  attention  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  process,  they  would  never  complain  of  dirty  plates. 

Mkmjin"  liuw  Trillin. — II.  .V.  /.  asks  how  to  prevent  glass  tulies 
from  flattening  together  at  the  point  where  thev  are  required  to  be 
bent.  The  tubes  selected  for  this  purisme  should  not  be  the 
thin  kind,  but  should  have  the  sides  of  a  tolerable 
will  be  as  well  to  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a 
as,  except  in  the  case  of  hard  (ierman  glass  or  tubes  of  great 
diameter,  the  operation  can  be  very  well  effected  with  a  spirit  lamp, 
or,  in  preference,  a  fish-tail  gas  burner.  Place  the  tube  along  the 
broad  part  of  the  flame,  introducing  it  gradually  so  as  to  avoid 
danger  of  cracking  it,  and  heating  about  two  inches  or  more  nf  its 
length,  disregarding  the  deposit  of  carbon.  The  tube  must  be  kept 
moving  round  on  its  axis  all  the  time,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the 
glass  is  sufficiently  soft  to  enable  it  to  Ik;  bent  (which  can  be  told  at 
once  by  a  slight  lateral  pressure  of  the  handy,  it  must  I*  removed 
from  the  flame,  and,  in  a  steady,  firm  manner,  bent  into  the  required 
The  tube  must  be  liriiily  grasped  at  each  end,  and,  during 
g,  the  two  legs  of  the  lube  must  be  kept  in  the  same  plane, 
any  tendency  to  one  side  or  the  other  being  easily  seen  and  avoided 
if  it  be  held'so  that  the  eye  can  look  along  the  plane  in  which  it  is 
being  bent.  In  very  thin  tubes,  or  such  as  are  of  larger  diameter 
than  about  half  an  inch,  there  is  generally  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  bore  uniform  throughout,  the  glass  having 
a  tendency  to  flatten  at  the  bent  portion.  In  the  case  of  tubes  of 
not  larger  bore  than  that  just  mentioned,  a  skilful  operator  may 
generally  preserve  the  bore  tolerably  cylindrical,  by  placing  his  lips 
In  one  end  and  gently  forcing  air  into  it  while  bending,  but  for  tube* 
of  a  larger  diameter  the  following  plan  will  be  found  preferable: — 
Fit  a  cork  loosely  into  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  fill  it  with 
dry,  tine  sand.  'Make  a  small  charcoal  lire,  in  such  a  way  that 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  length  of  the  tube  can  he  raised  to  a 
dull  red  heat.  Now,  holding  one  end  of  the  tube  firmly  in  each 
hand,  gradually  introduce  the  part  where  the  bend  is  wished  to  be 
in  the  lire,  and' rotating  it  it>  before,  gradually  bend  it  into  shape. 
Care  mast  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  have  the  temperature  higher 
than  is  absolutely  neec**ary,  as,  otherwise,  the  sand  will  fuse  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass  and  roughen  it.  In  all  cases  where  tubes  are  to 
be  bent  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  that  aide  of  the  tube  which  la  to 
be  the  outside  convex  part  of  the  bend  slightly  hotter  than  the  other 
part,  by  allowing  it  to  linger  a  little  in  the  heat  whilst  rotating:  in 
ibis  w    chance  of  forming  an  unsightly  fiat  bead  U  diminished. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


—  ■  »»  euu  inn  ihos  tne  onnono*  lonmna  ior  raspoerry 
moreover,  of  opinion  Hint  you  would  be  likely  to  meet 
is  tn  som«  oilier  dry  process;  the  colonic- albumen,  fur 
know  uu  more  particulars  than  sir  (riven  In  the  ••  News.- 


Wl  reel  it  neroassi-y  tn  state  that  the  remarks  addreased  to  J.  lleywood,  in 

the  lost  column,  of  p.  48,  do  not  apply  to  Mr.  John  Haywood,  the  SaareUry 

of  the  Charlton  Photographic  Atsociatiou. 
W.  D.— Yonr  specimens  are  in  advance  of  anything  we  have  seen  by  the 

chromalype  process,  and  seem  capable  of  still  greater  Improvement  Wc 

shall  l«  glad  to  hem  further  (rum  vo.l 
A  I'uacti  i!  ANU  HAItP-woxsiSic.  AHAtr.Ck.-t.  The  description  of  tbs 

method  of  taking*  stereograms  from  "al  surfaces  will  be  ft  mad  In  vot  L  p. 

ttt  of  the  "  Photocbajuic  Xiwa."     *L  The  rolloriio-albumi n  process.  3. 

liiXoiuMt  a.— L  The  entire  kits,  with  brass  mounting,  Ac.,  matt  be  lamed 
round,  so  as  to  face  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  comrx'nent  parts  of  it 
remaining  untouched,   a.  Your  lens  Is  not  a  good  one. 

T.  Out  v.— Wo  cannot  recommend  any  particular  maker.  Consult  our  adver- 
tising columns. 

8.  Tatloii.— R.  D.  (Kirkaldy).— W.  and  f).  li.-ReceJved. 

Caitx.  K.  A.— The  snowy  appearance  is  a  very  common  fault  in  stereograms, 
ami  isonly  to  be  remedied  by  employing  a  collodion  which  gives  leas  inten- 
sity, and  cx]M>*iiur  the  full  time  tn  the  camera.  We  cannot  recommend  aay 
particular  person  as  a  photographic  printer. 

II.  It.  Rl  hi-.— Received  too  late  for  the  last  number. 

Acroka. — Wc  are  unable  to  explain  the  cause  or  the  dark  appearance  fnan 

the  description  you  (rive. 
IC  M. — The  streaks  may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  collodion  to  settle,  and 

filtering  and  acidifying  the  bath. 
One  is  iBECorjxTBV.— I  Wedo  not  know  the  orthodox  formula  for  raepbatrj 

sy  rup.    We  are.  moreover, 

with  more  i 

instance,   i.  Wo  I 

0.  Wiijjahs. — The  words  "over"  and  •"under*  were,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen, 

transposed  in  the  sentence,    ft  will  be  corrected  In  an  erratum. 
II.  Kldbit>ok. — We.  can  give  you  no  more  Information  than  will  be  found  in 

No*.  2ri  and  ttt 

J.  W.  A.— Nf  art*  neutralise  your  bath  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  add 
a  few  grains  of  acetate  of  soda ;  by  Ibis  mean*  you  will  avoid  (Utertng  the 

talk 

J.  T.— We  know  of  no  other  name- 

M.  Hexkv. — Your  letter  did  not  reach  us.  or  It  would  have  been  answered. 

Your  print  looks  as  if  the  silver  belli  had  not  been  strong  enough.  We 

think  if  you  Increase  the  strength  to  tn  or  100  grains  to  the  ounce,  yon  will 

not  meet  with  the  difficulty  as  to  colour. 
J.  Wkavib.— We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  required  Information.  Apply  to 

some  journal  specially  devoted  to  the  science 
*««. — 1.  See  voL  L  p.  £1.    S.  You  can  do  nothing  1 

has  been  poured  into  a  nitric  acid  bottle. 
J,  P.  C— 1 .  Add  i  grains  of  bromide  or  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  ) 

1  lion.   %  We  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  make  red  collodion  but  by 

adding  iodine  to  It,  or  keeping  It  UII  It  becomes  red  1 
Kmukvo  will  find  all  necessary  Information  on  the  sub 

a  portrait  combination  by  consulting  the  index  of  our  t 
Autloxso  X. — ir  a  plate  be  prepared  with  bichromate  of  potaasa  and  gels. 

tine,  as  In  Mr.  Talbot's  photoglyphlc  process,  and  after  exposure  to 

light,  It  be  soaked  111  water,  the  unexposed  parts  will  swell  and  become 

sufficiently  raited  to  enable  an  impression  to  be  taken  from  It.    This  it  the 

principle  of  the  photogalvAnogranhic  process. 
J.  |-AjtTBio«E.— Received  too  bite  for  the  last  ll»t. 

B.  Assort. — We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  the  -Cautiona'  you  have 
drawn  up. 

WAixia.— Your  bath  It  out  of  order  i  but  you  do  Dot  give  any  Information 

will,  i,  would  en  ihl.  MM  u;  h  .»  to  ri  iwdj  it. 
8.  Tavlob. — We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  amateurs  from  other  photo- 
graphers, except  by  means  of  the  Information  contained  in  their  letters , 
consequently,  althongh  we  are  witling  to  carry  out  the  request,  that  lbs 
club  be  confined  to  amateurs,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  to  wlUi  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

1".  Ekaoii. — A  good  lens,  bright  light,  and  chemicals  In  as  perfect  order  at 

possible,  »r*'  nniiMiy  for  working  nuiokly. 
Ilr.xuAi.. — Expose  your  bath  to  sunshine,  hi  a  Hat  dish,  for  an  hour  or  two: 

than  filter,  and  acidulate,  tf  necessary.  . 
QcrxarToB  —  All  took  place  In  the  dark,  net 

Paris  correspondent's  letter  in  to-day's  "  Nkws." 
AitATtuit  wishes  to  know  whether  It  it  possible  for  lihn  to  obtain  a  )  plate 

camera  and  portrait  lens  on  hire  for  the  season.   We  do  not  know,  bat 

should  think  that  if  be  were  to  advertise  fur  such  a  thing,  there  would  be 

no  difficulty  In  obtaining  what  he  wishes. 
Carlo. — The  spot  It  either  caused  by  the  developer  being  poured  on  at  thai 

place,  or  by  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  plate  at  that  part  through  a  small 


hole. 

A  llKxurtTEn  Ladt  Amaticb,— Our  fair  correspondent  has  raised  our 

curiosity ;  will  she  not  gratify  it  by  forwarding  the  receipt ! 
J.  81HCSOK.— We  are  much  obliged  by  our  correspondent  a  letter  and  views, 

and  will  give  them  a  mure  detailed  notice  In  our  next.    We  1 " 

like  to  see  the  other  pictures  mentioned,  and  will  endeavour.  If  | 

avail  ourselves  of  our  correspondent  !  polite  offer. 
(Vuiuiunkailont  declined  with  thanks:  —  IV—  Solem  Gum  A.  — I)  V  — 

Old  Hand — D.  P.  K.-Janc. 
The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  it  either  such  ss 

we  arc  unable  to  give,  or  It  lias  apiiearcd  in  recent  numbers  of  the 

"PrtOTOcuAraic  Krw*:"— F.  A  N. — Mr.  O.— a  IL— T.  K — M   R.  ft  — 

B.  X.  0.-C 

-  CoaL-M.  R.  L  A. 
Ix  Trrr  :-T.  B.-T.  P.  B.-M.  D.-F.  K.  K.— Photos.— J.  C.  &-T.  J.  B  - 

R.  P.  II.  aU-W.  L. — W.  Hayes. 

fttr  A  Readbig  Cover  has  been  prepare,!  fur  preserving  the  numbers  until 
bound,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  price  Xa, ,  putt  free,  as.  M. 

llrs^volmrejrara^ly  boaad^la 


Ailed 


ttuiuunicatlons  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cxoo 
PsTna,  tusd  Ualtix,  La  Belle  SauAagt  Yard. 

,  if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  " 


Pri..te 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  TRIALS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LENSES. 
by  t.  <;itt'nn,  M.n.t.A. 

Pkkmit  mo  to  offer  some  remarks  and  suggestions  relative  to 
the  late  comparative  trial*  of  tho  Voigtkuider  and  Petzval 
lenses.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  feeling,  if  not  of 
a  necessity,  at  least  ,  of  the  desirableness  of  such  trial*  being 
made,  and  it  is  evidently  most  important  that  they  be 
conducted  with  every  precaution  to  insure  accuracy  of 
result. 

Such  trials  are  by  no  means  ns  simple  a  matter  as  many 
would  suppose.  In  the  instane/t  l>cfore  mo  considerable  care 
has  evidently  been  taken,  and  ever)'  endeavour  made,  to  insure 
a  correct  result.  It  will,  however,  not  unfrequeutly  happen 
(and  the  present  instance  is,  perhaps,  not  an  exception)  that 
ufter-cousiiieraluiti  will  show  the  experimentalist  tliat  some 
data,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  recorded, 
has  been  omitted,  or  that  some  condition  (or  property)  of  the 
apparatus  which  had  been  under  examination  has  not  been 
adequately  provided  for  or  recognised. 

Before  proceeding  further  let  mo  explain  that  I  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  most  rigorous  examination  would 
alter  the  verdict  of  the  late  trial.  There  would  appear  to 
exist  a  difference  lictwccii  the  two  lenses  examined  too 
decided  for  this.  My  object  in  penning  the  subjoined 
remarks,  ice.,  is  that  of  affording  matter  which  may  jjtovc  of 
use  in  future  trials,  and  where  the  difference  between  two 
or  more  lenses  is  much  lens  than  that  which  we  are  led  to 
conclude  exists  in  the  lenses  forming  the  subject  of  the 
recent  examination. 

Taking,  in  the  first  place,  tho  examination  of  the  lenses, 
when  arranged  as  portrait  combinations,  I  find  tho  recorded 
data  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — The  lenses  were  nominally  of 
tho  same  aperture  aud  focus,  one  lens  having  three  inches 
ajjerture,  the  other  one-tenth  more  in  area.  The 
focal  lengths  (nominal  or  actual)  are  not  stated,  and, 
most  bktily,  did  not  agree;  the  distance  at  which  the 
lenses  were  placed  from  the  screen  (or  objects)  being  equal, 
and  two  and  a  half  feet.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  extent 
of  field  corered  (or  attempted  to  be  covered)  in  any  of  tho 
experiments. 

The  first  su 
sneh  data  may 

engaged  in  the  trial,  the  record  of  the  trial  woukl  be*  much 
more  generally  useful  if  the  data  given  had  been  fuller — had, 
in  fact,  included  that  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  not  given. 
Trials,  whether  comparative  or  not,  to  prove  generally  useful, 
should  bo  so  recorded  tliat  they  may  lie  compared  with  other 
trials,  made  at  a  different  place  and  time,  and  by  other 


gestion  I  have  here  to  make  is,  that  while 
lave  been  abundant  for  satisfying  the  parties 


My  second  suggestion  here  is,  that  in  all  such  trials  it 
would  be  desirable,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  proportion  the 
acting  apertures  of  the  lenses,  pro  tan.,  to  their  respective 
focal  lengths.  The  manner  of  doing  this  with  sufficient 
accuracy  is  usually  at  hand.  Should  the  lenses  to  be 
examined  differ  much  in  focus,  in  such  case  focus  them  (by 
preference)  upon  rather  distant  (out-of-door)  objects,  but  if 
they  (the  lenses)  bo  of  nearly  equal  focus,  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  room  will  suffice ;  in  the  latter  case,  place  the  lenses 
as  far  from  one  end  of  the  room  as  practicnbli;,  and  focus 
them  for  two  marks  made  bo  far  apart  on  the  distant  wall  that 
their  images  will  be  considerably  asunder  in  the  cameras. 


In  either  case,  the  cameras  should  be  equi -distant  from  tho 
objects.  The  images  on  the  greyed  surfaces  or  their  dis- 
tances will  be  directly  proportioned  to  the  focal  lengtlis  of 
the  lenses.  The  next  thing  to  bo  done  i»  to  bring  the  acting 
diameters  of  tho  louses  to  the  same  proportion,  by  a  temjio- 
rary  diaphragm  of  eurdlioard  placed  :w  close  as  practicable 
in  front  of  the  first  combination.  It  may  lie  sufficient  to 
prepare  ouc  such  diaphragm  only,  viz.,  for  that  lens  whose 
aperture  without  it  would  be  disproportionately  large,  but  I 
would,  in  general,  prefer  to  place  a  diaphragm  before  each 
lens.  The  diaphragms  being  not  only  of  the  proper  propor- 
tionable apertures,  but  also  these  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  apparent  apertures  of  the  leasts,  so  that  on  placing 
tho  diaphragms  andtcmoving  tho  focussing  screens  of  the 
cameras,  it  will  be  se?u  tliat  it  is  the  temporary  or  cardboard 
stop,  and  not  any  permanent  or  internal  diaphragm,  which 
really  limits,  pro  tun.,  the  aperture  of  the  lenses. 

I  conclude  tliat  the  two  lenses  recently  under  examination 
liad  field  combinations  of  nearly  equal  diameter.  In  such  case 
no  further  "  Btopping  *'  would  be  required  to  bring  them  on 
a  par  for  examination ;  but  should  lenses  be  under  trial 
which,  while  equal  (or  adjusted,  pro  /em.,  to  equality)  in  other 
respects,  hace  field  leitM.*  differing  much  in  their  proportionate 
diamfttr;  then,  before  an  estimation  be  attempted  of  the 
relative  qualities  of  their  lateral  pencils,  a  temporary 
diaphragm  should  be  placed  close  to  the  last  lens  of  that  com- 
bination which  requires  it,  of  such  size  as  will  equalise  the 
acting  diameter  of  its  field  lens  with  that  of  the  other  com-  , 
bination  under  trial. 

The  next  point  tq  discuss,  iu  case  of  a  difference  of  focus 
existing  in  the  lenses,  is  the  respective,  distance  at  which  we 
should  place  tho  cameras  (or  rather  lenses)  from  the  objects. 
Tho  simplest  plan  to  adopt,  and  one  sufficiently  accurate 
when  the  foci  do  not  differ  much,  is  to  place  the  lenses  so 
that  their  images  will  be  of  equal  size.  But  the  more  pre- 
cise method,  I  apprehend,  is  to  place  the  lenses  at  those  dis- 
tances resjicctively  which  will  cause  their  images  to  be 
directly  proportioned  to  their  foci.  If  the  hitter  plan  be 
adopted,  we  should,  iu  examining  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
lateral  images,  compare  the  corresi>onding  portions  of  the 
images,  not  a  measured  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  field. 

I  coucludo  tliat,  in  the  recent  trials,  the  leuses  were  of 
nearly  equal  foci,  and  that  in  placing  the  lenses  at  equal 
distances  from  the  screen  of  objects,  all  was  right  for  go  Jar; 
but,  if  thercbe  np  great  mistake  iu  my  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable focus  of  the  lenses,  I  consider  that  placing  them  at  21 
feet  only  from  the  screen,  involved  an  oversight,  and 
one  which  may  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

A  portrait  lens  should  be  adjusted  iu  its  spherical  aberra- 
tion for  the  work  it  has  usually  to  do,  viz.— to  take  pictures 
distinctly  of  objects  removed,  perhaps  I  might  say  as  a 
minimum,  four  times,  and  usually  eight  times  its  focus ;  and 
this  it  can  be.  Most  photographers  are  aware  that  if  they 
use  the  portrait  lens  in  a  reversed  i>osition  in  ordinary  work, 
they  cannot  expect  a  distinct  image.  Now,  assuming  the 
princijial  focus  of  the  lenses  under  trial  to  have  been  fifteen 
inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  screen  as  stated,  viz. — 
thirty  inches,  then  the  con  jugate  focus  would  be  also  thuty 
inches,  tho  objects  ami  their  images  woukl  be  equal  in  size, 
and  cqui-dLstant  from  the  lens,  and  the  convergence  of  the 
rays  at  ono  side,  aud  the  divergence  on  the  other  tide,  of  the 
lens  would  be  equal.   Iu  short,  the  lens  so  circumstanced, 
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would  be  placed  midway  (ao  to  speak)  between  that  of  ite 
best  and  worst  position. 

Now  the  effect  of  approaching  a  well-corrected  portrait 
combination  excessively  near  to  object*,  is  to  produce  under- 
correction  of  the  spherical  aberration ;  and  to  show  how 
this  may  have  more  or  loss  affected  the  result*  arrived  at 
under  the  lato  trials,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  one 
of  the  lenses  was  more  or  leas  over-corrected  in  this  respect, 
and  the  other  under-corrected.  Such  two  lenses  might  give 
equally  distinct  images  under  ordinary  circumstances,  while 
a  very  near  and  unusual  approach  to  objects  would  improve 
the  image  of  the  first,  and  increase  the  indistinctness  of  the 
image  of  the  second  lens. 

This  communication  has  already  exceeded  its  intended 
length,  so  I  forbear  sending  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make 
on  the  lenses  arranged  as  view  combinations,  until  a  fol- 
lowing week. 

Dublin,  April  13,  1859. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  IMAGE  AFTER  FIXING. 

The  following  is  the  communication  made  by  M.  Davanne 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society  on  Mr.  Young's  experi- 
ments, published  in  the  '  Photographic  News,'  vol.  i. 
p.  166,  and  referred  to  at  some  length  in  an  interesting 
letter  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  at  vol.  i.  p. 
173. 

"  The  Journal  of  the  French  Society  recently  contained  the 
statement  (copied  from  the  '  Photographic  News  ')  of  a 
curious  experiment  made  in  England.  Mr.  Young  has 
shown  that  a  proof  on  albumen,  or  albumenised  collodion, 
may  be  developed  in  broad  daylight,  by  the  ordinary  agents, 
if  care  had  been  previously  taken  to  fix  it  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
operating  room. 

"This  experiment,  which  at  the  first  glance  appeared 
singular,  deserved  to  be  repeated — which  accordingly  has 
been  done  by  M.  Bayard  and  myself,  each  operating  by  him- 
self, and  under  slightly  different  circumstances.  While  M. 
Bayard,  after  fixing  his  plate,  left  it  to  dry  in  broad  daylight 
and  did  not  develop  it  until  the  evening,  I  developed  mine 
immediately  after  fixing.  The  results  obtained  were  sensibly 
the  same ;  and  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Young. 
The  tones  obtained  differed  slightly  from  those  yielded  by 
the  ordinary  processes ;  they  were  redder,  the  development 
was  slower,  but  it  nevertheless  attained  great  intensity. 

"  On  reflecting  on  the  different  reactions  which  must  be 
produced  in  this  experiment,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  far  from  diverging  from  photographic  theory,  this 
new  process  only  confirms  it,  and  even  enables  the  action 
of  the  light  on  the  sensitive  film  to  be  demonstrated. 

"In  a  communication  previously  made  to  the  Society,  I 
thought  that  the  development  of  the  photographic  proof 
arose  not  from  a  subsequent  reduction  of  the  iodide  of  silver, 
but  from  a  deposit  made  in  virtue  of  a  molecular  attraction. 
I  cannot  offer  a  more  convincing  proof  than  that  which  Mr. 
Young  here  gives,  since  lie  begins  by  removing  the  iodide  of 
silver,  aud  afterwards  develops  the  image  by  producing  a 
deposit  on  the  glass. 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  this 
molecular  attraction,  attributed  by  some  to  a  purely  physical 
modification  of  the  iodide  of  silver ;  by  others,  to  a  com- 
mencement of  separation  between  the  elements  iodine  and 
silver ;  but  by  the  majority  to  a  real  but  invisible  reduction 
of  the  iodide  of  silver,  at  first,  perhaps,  to  sub-iodide,  and 
then  probably  to  metallic  silver. 

Mr.  Young's  experiment  may  enable  us  to  verify  these 
hypotheses. 

"  If  the  iodide  of  silver  had  only  undergone  a  purely 
physical  modification,  its  solution  by  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver  ought  to  annihilate  all  traces  of  the  image  ;  we  see 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

"  But  if  there  is  a  reduction  into  metallic  silver,  the  de- 


velopment in  open  daylight  is  easily  explained.  The  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  removes  the  excess  of  iodide  while  leaving 
the  metallic  silver,  and  in  the  developing  bath  this  causes  the 
development  of  the  proof.  If  it  be  really  thus,  every  re-agent 
capable  of  attacking  metallic  silver  ought  to  annihilate  the 
image ;  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  a  fragment  of  a  proof, 
previously  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  heated  slightly, 
to  promote  the  solution  of  the  molecules  of  silver  and  hinder 
the  development.  The  re-action  will  be  the  same  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  iodised  cyanide,  or  a  solution  cf  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium,  because  all  these  bodies  have  an 
energetic  action  on  metallic  silver. 

"  This  explanation,  it  is  true,  would  be  equally  good  if 
there  had  been  a  formation  of  sub-iodide  of  silver,  afterwards 
divided  by  the  hyiiosulphito  of  soda  into  iodide  of  silver  and 
metallic  silver.  But  why  complicate  the  reaction  by  the 
presence  of  a  sub-iodide,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  isolated, 
of  which  treatises  on  chemistry  do  not  speak,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  at  least  problematical  ?  And,  besides, 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  exactly  the  same  before  as  after 
tho  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  if  we  admit  the  presence  of  s 
sub-iodide,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  nitric  acid 
would  have  no  action  until  after  the  action  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. 

"  It  seems  that  now  the  theory  of  negative  photographic 
action  may  be  described  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

"1.  Reduction  l»j  Wjht  of  a  very  minute  part  of  the  mils 
of  dicer  to  the  condition  of  metallic  silcer. 

"  2.  Development  of  the  proof  in  consequence  of  the  deposit 
of  new  molecule*  of  silcer,  furnished  by  the  reducing  bath,  and 
Jieed  by  virtue  of  the  molecular  attraction. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Young's  experiments,  LaLnmtrt 
makes  the  following  remarks : — • 

"  We  know  that  when  a  sensitive  film  is  once  acted  upon, 
the  action  continues  to  propagate  itself  even  after  the  plate 
is  removed  into  a  dark  place.  If  the  light  which  lias 
begun  to  act  on  the  iodide  of  silver  continues  ite  action  when 
it  is  no  longer  present,  one  may  readily  conceive  that  this 
latent  action  may  have  been  able  to  modify  the  iodide  of 
silver,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  the  action 
of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath ;  that  Hub  iodide  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  or  to  the  condition  of  a  sib- 
iodide.  Wc  are  inclined  to  regard  the  phenomenon  in  the 
latter  light,  and  wc  thus  explain  to  ourselves  why  the  image 
which,  in  Mr.  Young's  experiment,  does  not  appear  after  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  becomes  suddenly  visible  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  developing  baths.  If  the  image, 
from  the  moment  of  coutact  of  the  light  with  the  iodide  of 
silver,  is  formed  of  metallic  silver,  we  cannot  conceive  why 
it  is  invisible  when  once  freed  from  the  excess  of  iodide  by 
the  washing  in  the  hyposulphite ;  and  we  cannot  well  ex- 
plain to  ourselves  what  the  action  of  the  dc veloping  agent* 
can  be.  Hitherto  we  had  believed  that  the  object  of  their 
use  was  to  lead  to  the  image  being  formed  solely  of  metallic 
silver.  If  this  reduction  was  already  completely  affected, 
the  image  ought  to  appear  after  the  hyposulphite  liath,  and 
the  developing  agents  would  be  useless.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  more  rational  to  explain  tho  phenomenon  in  the 
following  manner : — 

li  The  light  eventually  reduces  the  iodide  of  silver  to  the 
state  of  metallic  silver,  but  this  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place  at  once  and  suddenly ;  it  is  only  accomplished  in  virtue 
of  a  series  of  partial  decompositions,  the  more  as  the  fight  is 
more  intense,  and  acts  on  the  iodide  for  a  longer  time. 
From  this  series  of  partial  decompositions  results  at  first  a 
kind  {une  espece)  of  invisible  sub-iodide,  after  the  hypo- 
sulphite bath,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble,  and  which, 
in  passing  to  the  condition  of  metallic  silver,  changes  with 
the  greatest  facility  into  this  state,  under  the  slightest  in« 
fluence  of  developing  agents. 

"  We  believe  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  all  hclio- 
graphic  phenomena  in  which  the  salts  of  silver,  are  em- 
ployed." 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS." 

BY  MM.    DAVAXNK    AND    A.    G I R  A  It  D, 
OK  INSOLATION. 

Regarded  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  easy 
to  define  in  a  few  words  the  net  of  insolation.  This  defi- 
nition may  be  stated  by  saying  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  luminous  ray  a,  certain  argentiferous  compounds  become 
coloured ;  but,  regarded  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  different  matter,  and  the  solution  of  this  interesting 
question  has  hitherto  remained  doubtful.  We  will  endeavour 
to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  this  act  of  exposure  the 
argentiferous  compounds  approach  the  elementary  condition ; 
bnt  is  this  action  shown  in  a  complete  separation  of  the 
elements,  or  by  a  mere  augmentation  of  the  basic  clement?  In 
short,  are  uew  combinations  formed  between  the  argentiferous 
compounds  and  the  substances  which  surround  tlietn  ?  These 
are  the  questions  to  be  solved. 

One  hypothesis  alone  has  been  announced  on  the  first 
point,  and  some  learned  individuals,  guided  by  induction 
more  than  by  experiment,  have  admitted  that  in  their 
action  on  the  chloride  of  silver  Ag  CI,  the  solar  rays  reduce 
this  to  the  condition  of  sub-chloride  Ag.  CI;  we  shall 
demonstrate  that  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place,  and  tliat 
the  extreme  action  of  tho  light  on  this  compound  is  to  operate 
as  a  complete  separation  of  its  elements,  by  restoring  it  to  a 


ine  the  phenomena  which  will  be  pro- 
bodies  shall  be  submitted  to  the  action 


Let  us  now  examine 
duced  when  all  these  1 
of  the  light. 

The  sheet  of  paper  itself  naturally  occupied  our  attention 
in  the  first  place,  and  we  asked  ourselves  if,  according  to 
the  interesting  researches  of  M.  Niopce  dc  St.  Victor,  it 
could  not,  by  storing  up  light,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
influence  the  production  of  the  proof ;  wo  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  we  must  even  avow  that  no  sheet  of 
paper,  whether  sized  or  not,  exposed  to  the  light  in  a  printing 
frame,  and  then  ]«aaed  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  gave  us 
any  appreciable  result.  Possibly  wo  did  not  proceed  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  our  obtaining  any ;  possibly  the  light 
was  not  strong  enough  ;  but  in  any  case  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  insolation  of  the  paper  itself  has  no  influence  what- 
ever in  the  production  of  tho  proof. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  the  particular  case  of  the  production  of  photographic 
positive  proofs  to  which  we  must  now  confine  our  attention, 
we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  several  substances : — 1,  A 
sheet  of  paper  represented  by  pure  cellulose ;  2.  a  size 
whether  added  during  the  manufacture  or  afterwards,  and 
generally  formed  of  starch,  gelatine,  or  albumen;  3.  of 
chloride  of  silver ;  4.  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  of  which  tho 
paper  can  be  freed  by  proper  washing. 

\\*e  shall  first  examine  in  what  condition  these  compounds 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  deposited  on  the  sheet  of  paper ;  afterwards  we  will 
examine  in  what  way  the  luminous  action  may  be  able  to 
modify  their  respective  functions. 

The  examination  of  tho  first  case  is  easy  enough,  for  these 
compounds  arc  produced  there  by  simple  chemical  reactions 
to  which  the  sheet  of  paper  serves  as  a  support. 

Jjst  us  first  consider  the  sheet  of  p..per ;  it  will  constitute, 
as  we  have  just  now  said,  a  simple  basis.  Size  iB  deposited 
upon  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chloride  and  the 
nitrate.  A  minimum  portion  only  of  these  will  adhere  to 
the  fibres  of  the  cellulose. 

Size,  in  presence  of  chloride  of  silver,  constitutes  a  simple 
mixture ;  but,  in  respect  to  nitrate,  it  comports  itself  dif- 
ferently. Among  others,  albumen  will  form  with  nitrate  of 
filvcr  a  white  combination,  insoluble,  and  very  sensitive  to 
light,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  leads  to  a  greater 
richness  in  silver  of  the  Bheet  of  pajicr,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
ultimately  plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  proof. 
Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  gelatine 
and  starch  ;  simply  mixed  top»ther,  no  immediate  combi- 
nation results,  and  we  iusistod  on  this  fact  when  we 
showed  tliat  these  sizes  exercised  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  absorption  of  nitrate  by  the  paper.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  these  sizes 
■jrcatly  influenced  tlie  results;  therefore  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  bestow  a  peculiar  attention  in  marking  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  behave  under  the  luminous 
influence. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  only  point  which  it  remains  for  us 
to  establish,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  presence  of  the  chloride 
forms  no  combination  with  it ;  it  merely  dissolves,  as  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  by  M.  Riche,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  solvent  action,  it  divides  the  mass  in  a  more 
equal  manner  in  tho  fibres  of  the  paper. 

»  Continued  from  rtf.  U.  p.  3. 


The  ifoou  in  the  Stereoscope.  Photographed  by  Hkrbebt  Far. 
Tiik  idea  of  a  stereogram  of  the  moon  is  at  first  right  cal- 
culated to  surprise  many  who  have  not  considered  the  subject ; 
and  even  those  who  are  best  informed  on  such  matters  most 
probably  have  never  seen  one. 

Tho  mode  in  which  a  stereoscopic  picture  of  the  moon  is 
obtained  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
moon's  librations,  which,  for  the  benedt  of  our  younger  readers, 
we  may  explain  is  the  result  of  the  moou's  motion  in  her  orbit 
being  quicker  or  slower  at  one  time  than  another,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  rate  of  rotation  on  her  axis  is  unvarying;  so 
that  we  are  able  by  means  of  the  telescope  to  observe  sometimes 
a  little  more  of  one  side  and  then  a  Uttle  more  of  the  other, 
alternately;  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the  north  and  south 
polar  regions.  The  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  take  a  lunar  picture  for  the  stereoscope  was,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Delarue,  though  whether  he  succeeded  so  well  as  Mr.  Fry  haj 
done  is  a  ]>oint  on  which  we  have  heard  different  opinions. 

Nobody  can  be  more  familiar  than  ourselves  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  moon  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  used  as  a  map;  in  which  the  mountains,  craters,  and 
other  features  of  the  moon's  surface  are  rendered  with  fidelity. 
Mr.  Fry,  however,  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  facilities.  The 
instrument  ho  used  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Mr.  C. 
Howell,  of  Brighton.  It  was  an  equatorial  telescope  of  nine 
feet  sidereal  focus,  and  about  six  inches  and  a  half  diameter  of 
object  glass,  fltted  with  clock  work,  which,  by  means  of  govi 
balls,  could  be  made  to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of  the  i 
so  exactly  that  to  nil  intents  and  purposes  shi 
stationary  while  the  photograph  was  being  taken.  The 
gram  by* Mr.  Fry  is  a  transparent  positive,  and,  when  seen  by  a 
powerful  transmitted  light,  presents  a  distinct  picture  of  tho 
various  features  cf  the  lunar  surface;  and  is  rendered  of  more 
value  by  the  fact,  that  each  picture  is  accompanied  with  a 
paper  photograph  in  which  the  principal  points  are  i 
:md  indexed. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  j^botograpjis. 


First  Coa 
appear,  it  is 


\LBt?MKKlSED  PAPKR— (continued). 
I  of  Colour. — However  simple  the  following  may 


the  result  of  many  experiments.  At  first  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  even  a  skilftd  artiat  to  convert  a  dark  photograph, 
pole  and  death-like,  with  grey,  harsh  shadows,  into  the  fleshy 
look  of  life,  without  injuring  the  resemblance.  Some  em- 
ploy one  method,  some  another ;  some  try  to  kill  the  pltoto- 
graph  bv  labouring  at  it,  and  thereby  kill  the  " 
before  observed. 


erved.    Having  chosen  the  light  copy,  it  is 
to  be  pasted  on  hard  thin  millboard. 

Then  take  Indian  yellow,  and  crimson  lake  (the  two 
brightest  and  most  transparent  colours  wc  have  ap- 
propriate). With  these,  in  a  thin  wash,  using  a  lar^e 
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camel's-hair  brush,  go  all  over  the  flesh  in  a  light  sweep, 
minding  not  to  go  over  the  same  place  twice  whilo  wet,  as 
that  wonld  disturb  the  albumen,  making  tUo  picttiro 
rough. 

Hero  again  a  difficulty  is  prescuted,  which  completely 
stops  the  painter,  and  appears  insurmountable  at  first :  the 
albumonised  i«pcr  U  greasy,  consequently  ihe  colour  will 
not  enter  it. 

We  have  tried  washing  with  gum,  with  ox-gall,  too ;  the 
colour  doea  not  work  kindly  over  cither,  but  looks  dirty, 
spotty.  The  beat  plan  is  the  following : — Take  a  large  dry 
camel's-hair  brush,  wet  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  iaiiighiis, 
and  with  this  go  all  over  the  photograph,  previously  to 
Tving  the  wash  of  yellow  and  lake  just  mentioned,  which 
paper  will  now  take,  and  will  always  receive  freely 


which  wash  may  b 
Vandyke  brown ; 


The  picture  having  received  a  first  flesh  wash,  will  dry 
in  two  minutes;  then  lay  it,  face  downwards,  on  the  clean 
plate  glass,  and  burnish  it,  pressing  heavily  on  the  back  with 
the  burnisher,  until  the  dead  surface  produced  by  this  first 
wash  is  made  to  slune. 

Next,  with  a  colour  made  of  Indian  yellow' and  vermilion, 
wash  thinly  over  the  deep  shadows  in  the  flesh.  This  being 
semi-opaque,  bright  and  warm,  completely  converts  the 
dead-grey  photograph  into  the  semblance  of  flesh.  Let  this 
be  carefully  done,  watching  the  effect,  as  it  comes  up,  to  sec 
where  it  may  be  made  a  little  warm  without  being  too, rod ; 
which,  if  necessary,  do  with  a  second  waah  of  the  same  colour, 
observing  that  the  shadows  upon  the  cheek  are  to  bo  made 
redder  than  upon  the  forehead. 

Hair. — Afterwards  give  a  wash  for  the  lights  of  liair, 
a  local  or  normal  colour;  if  brown,  use 
black,  use  indigo  first  for  the  high 
lights,  and,  by  the  side  of  those  high  lights,  sepia,  with 
Vandyke  brown  added  for  the  shadows.  If  red  hair,  use 
Venetian  red,  burnt  sienna,  and  gamboge  for  the  general 
colour,  with  another  wash  afterwards  of  same,  adding  van- 
dyko  brown  for  shadows. 

Hair  is  sometimes  so  highly  reflective,  as  to  be  grey  or 
purple  in  the  high  lights;  black  hair,  nearly  blue;  these 
grey  lights  may  be  added  with  body  colour  thinly  in  the 
finish. 

For  flaxen  hair,  use  Roman  ochre ;  more  ocltre  in  light, 
more  sepia  in  shade ;  bright  light  inclined  to  a  lilac,  pale. 

Chestnut  hair.  Burnt  umber,  lake,  and  sepia,  rather 
purple  in  deepest  shadows. 

Red  hair.  Crimson  lakp,  Venetian  red,  and  burnt  sienna. 
Burnt  sienna  alone  imitates  some  colours  of  red  hair,  but 
it  is  rather  foxy ;  the  colours  first  mentioned  may  be  modified 
with  Roman  ochre  if  required  rather  yellow.  When  a 
sitter  has  this  coloured  hair,  endeavour  to  introduce  some 
colour  about  it  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  appearance  of 
redness,  such  as  white  or  pink  ribbons;  but  never  have  blue 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  such  a  colour,  by  contrast,  will 
increase  the  redness. 

Dark  brown  hair  is  represented  by  sepia,  adding  a  little 
lake  in  the  shadows:  and  in  the  high  lights,  purple. 

Grey  hair,  reflecting  some  portion  of  blue,  comes  out  in 
the  photograph  lighter  than  in  nature.  Sepia  and  cobalt 
make  a  general  tint,  to  be  varied  by  burnt  umber  and 
neutral  tint  as  the  case  may  lie.  As  people  do  not  care  to 
have  thou-  hair  app-ar  too-  grey,  white  may  be  employed  in 
the  vicinity  to  destroy  it ;  bnl  black  Increases  its  whiteness 
by  opposition. 
Auburn  hair,  burnt  umber,  lights  purple. 
In  finishing,  a  few  stray  hairs  may  l<e  painted  over  the 
background,  beyond  the  general  masses  of  hair,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  finish;  and  the  same  with  a  few  hairs  npon 
the  face,  if  admissible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  point,  as  there  arc 
plenty  of  works  which  show  the  compounds  of  tints  cor- 
rectly ;  the  present  being  intcnd.il  as  an  application  of  those 
,'i  to  painting  photograpli*. 

(To  be  continutd.) 
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Ckiiolkix — tliat  constituent  of  bees'  wax  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol    It  constitutes  about  fi  percent,  of  the  wax. 
M.  (Jeoffray  has  employed  this  Iwly  in  photography,  by 
extracting  it  from  wax  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol ;'  awl, 
after  allowing  the  other  constituents  to  crystallise  out  on 
cooling,  filtering  oir  the  clear  solution  of  eerolein.  This 
solution  i*  then  iodised,  as  in  the  waxed  paper  process,  and 
I  then  sheets  of  thin  French  paper  aro  dipped  in  and  hung  up 
to  dry.    They  are  then  to  lie  treated,  in  their  subsequent 
I  ojierations,  exactly  as  in  the  waxed  paper  process.  The 
i  finished  negative  Is,  however,  to  be  re-waxed  before  being 
used  to  print  from. 

Cellulose.— This  forms  the  groundwork  of  most  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  occurs  under  the  greatest  diversity 
of  forms,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  pith,  rice-paper  (the  pith  of 
the  araliu  papyri/era) ;  and  in  a  more  impure  state,  together 
with  tigneous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  the  shells  of  the  filbert, 
cocoa-nut,  and  vegetable  ivory.  In  the  laboratory,  pure 
cellulose  is  met  with  as  finely-carded  cotton,  linen,  and 
Swedish  filtering  paper.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  and  amor- 
phous, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  body  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  by  the  photographer  with  interest,  as 
being  the  starting  point  m  the  preparation  of  pyroxylin?,  or 
gun-cotton,  which  is,  chemically  speaking,  eeltuUm-  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  equivalents  (7,  8,  or  9)  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  equivalents  of  nitrous  acid. 
Now,  however,  cellulose  seems  to  promise  to  become  of  more 
immediate  interest,  as  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering a  solvent  for  it,  which  will  leave  it  unchanged  ou 
evaporation.  The  particulars  of  this  remarkable  discovery 
were  given  in  the  "Photographic  News,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 

Chlorine. — An  elementary  body,  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  and  a  power- 
ful irritating  odour.  It  is  very  prejudicial  to  health  if 
breathed ;  in  fact,  in  the  undiluted  form  it  proves  instantly 
fatal  to  animal  life.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  communicates 
to  it  its  peculiar  properties.  It  exercises  a  very  powerful  action 
on  vegetable  colours.  It  combines  with  the  other  elements 
to  form  chlorides,  the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe.  In  its  uncombined  state  chlorine  has 
hitherto  been  unomployed  in  photography,  except  in  M.  E. 
Becquerel's  researches  on  obtaining  photographs  in  the 
natural  colours. 

CHTX>nn>F.  ov  Ammonium. — A  salt  containing  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  one  of  tho  hypothetical  metal 
ammonium.  It  is  commercially  know  as  sal  awmimbr, 
where  it  is  met  with  under  the  form  of  hemisplicrical,  trans- 
lucent masses,  having  a  fibrous  crystalline  fracture.  Those 
lumps  which  are  coloured  brown,  owing  to  tho  presence  of 
iron,  should  be  rejected.  It  is  solublo  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  used  by  photographers  in  the  preparation  of  jwi- 
tive  jinper,  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In  our  opinion, 
however,  the  latter  is  the  preferable  Bait  of  the  two,  as  we 
have  previously  stated  in  the  "  Photokuai'II  tr  News,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  'Jirj.  It  may  be  made  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
(solution  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  wuter 
bath ;  as,  however,  it  can  lie  purchased  of  very  good  quality 
at  a  small  cost,  it  will  seldom  be  worth  while  lor  the  experi- 
mentalist to  prepare  it  for  himself.  Its  purity  may  be 
roughly  told  by  heating  it  to  a  dull  redness  on  a  clean  frag- 
ment of  porcelain,  or  a  piece  of  platinum  foil.  Wheu  pure 
it  should  volatilise  in  a  white  smoke  without  leaving  any 
residue. 

Ci!Lonii»E  of  Bahivm. — A  white  crystalline  salt  com- 
posed of  equal  equivalents  of  chlorine,  and  the  metal  barium. 
It  lias  been  used  by  Sir  William  .I.Newton  for  washing  over 
paper  on  which  pictures  are  subsequently  to  be  printed  by 
development.  It  is  imagined  tliat  its  beneficial  action  is 
owing  to  its  uniting  with  or  hardening  the*  rizo  in  the 
paper. 

Chloride  ok  Bromine. — A  compound  sometimes  used 
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in  the  daguerreotype  process.    It  U  prepared  by  passing  a 

stream  of  chlorine  gnu  to  saturation  through  bromine,  con- 
tained in  a  tube  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  com- 
pound in  formed  wheu  the  chlorine  is  no  longer  absorbed 
and  the  bromine  ceases  to  become  warm.  It  is  a  very  vola- 
tile liquid,  and  slumld  consequently  be  kept  in  a  well  stop. 
per«l  bottle,  in  a  oool  place. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


%  <£attcj}i6m  of  |Jbotograp[}jj. 

ON  TITR  CIIAX0B8  WHICH  TAKE  PI.ACR  IK  POSITIVE 
PROOFS. 

Q.  What  produces  the  change  of  colour  in  tho  positive 
proof? 

A.  The  action  of  light  on  the  chemically  •prepared  surface 
of  the  paper. 

Q.  How  is  the  nature  of  this  change  usually  explained  ? 

A.  Moat  photographers  state  that  tho  black  substance 
which  results  from  the  action  of  light  on  the  chloride  of 
silver,  is  a  sub-chloride;'  that  it  is  this  chloride  of  silver 
which  forms  the  image ;  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
formed  by  metallic  silver.  Both  theories  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent, as  the  imago  which  subsequently  to  the  fixing  pro- 
cess ia  formed  by  metallic  silver,  may  certainly  be  before 
that  process  a  sub-chloride  of  silver. 

Q.  Is  tho  alteration  which  takes  place  inherent  to  the 
image  itself? 

A.  No;  it  is  produced  by  the  manipulation  to  which  it  is 
submitted,  and  which  considerably  affects  its  nature. 

Q.  How  has  this  been  ascertained? 

A.  By  a  careful  analytical  process  conducted  by  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

(/.  How  was  this  procew  conducted '{ 

A.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement,  by  which  the  photo- 
graphic proof  in  various  stages  of  development  was  sub- 
nutted  to  chemical  analysis. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  tho  investigation? 

A.  Tho  general  opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  was 
that  the  positive  photographic  image  is  formed  by  the  sub- 
chloride  of  silver,  slowly  changed  by  the  hyposulphite,  the 
researches  being  conducted  with  chloride  and  gulphuret  of 
silver. 

<?.  What  were  the  first  steps  takeu  iu  this  analytical  re- 
search? 

A.  The  first  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
silver  on  the  jxisitive  pajwr,  in  which  no  transfer  had  been 
taken.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  was  prepared  in  the  bath  of 
salt  and  water,  and  in  the  nitrate  bath,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  washed,  fixed  with  new  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
washed  again,  dried,  and  analysed. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  analysis? 

A.  The  paper  was  not  found  to  contain  any  trace  of  sul- 
phur, wliich  proved  that  there  was  no  residue  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. It  contained  «2  parts  of  silver,  and  1  part  of 
chlorine,  thus  showing  that  the  image  was  not  formed  by 
reduciug  the  chloride  of  silver  to  a  sub-chloride  insoluble  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  Btep  in  the  investigation? 

A.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  hypo- 
sulphite acted  on  the  silver  in  reducing  it  to  a  sub-chloride. 
1'or  this  purpose,  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
was  placed  in  a  capsule,  and  shaken  at  intervals,  so  as  to 
bring  every  portion  of  it  under  tho  direct  influence  of  the 
light.  The  silver  turned  black ;  was  afterwards  washed  with 
water,  then  with  new  hypo.,  tlicn  again  with  water,  finally 
dried,  mixed  up  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  reduced  by 
heat.  The  result  of  this  investigation  proved  that  the 
residue,  after  tho  washing  with  hyposulpiiite  of  soda,  was 
>wt  a  sub-chloride,  but  pure  silver.  The  ordinary  experience 
of  photographers  verifies  tho  result  of  this  experiment,  tliat 
a  sheet  of  positive  paper  exposed  for  along  time  to  the  light, 


at  last  presents  on  its  surface  the  colour  and  character  of 
metallic  silver.  The  partisans  of  the  sub-ehloride  theory 
admit  the  insolubility  of  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  nitric  acid. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  proof, 
the  surface  of  which  ought— according  to  the  theory— to  be 
a  sub-chloride,  and  therefore  insoluble,  disapjtears  on  tho 
application  of  nitric  acid. 

Q.  How  was  this  investigation  continued  ? 

A .  The  inquiry  was  next  directed  to  the  real  action  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  on  the  positive  proof,  as  it  is  argued 
that  pure  hypo,  may  leave  sulphur  in  the  proofs  which  is 
expelled  by  the  subsequent  washing.  By  pure  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  meant  that  which  has  not  been  used  before,  and 
which  contains  neither  acids  nor  salts  of  silver.  Hero  the 
conductors  of  the  experiment  encountered  considerable  diffi- 
culty. In  numerous  experiments  repeatedly  made  on  sheets 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  fixed  and  thorougldy 
washed,  they  did  not  find  that  the  sulphur  equalled  in 
quantity  that  which  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  paper  of 
commerce ;  they  supposed  that  the  sulphur,  therefore,  was 
not  left  by  tho  new  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  was,  per- 
haps, expelled  completely  by  the  water  baths,  and  could  not. 
therefore,  be  the  cause  of  tho  destruction  of  the  proof. 

Q.  Is  the  careful  washing  of  the  proof  unnecessary  ? 

A.  No,  the  photographer  cannot  be  too  particular  about  it, 
as  it  is  certain  that  if  the  proof  has  not  been  well  washed  it 
will  still  contain  some  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which 
suffice  in  a  short  time  to  obliterate  the  photographic  image, 
wholly  or  in  part. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  taken  m  the  examination? 

A.  To  discover  the  chemical  condition  of  old  proofs,  proof* 
on  which  photographic  images  had  been  taken.  A  selection 
was  mad o  of  Uiose  proofs  from  which  the  image  had  been 
almost  entirely  effaced,  and  after  they  had  been  soaked  for 
some  time  in  old  or  acid  hyposulphite,  it  was  found  that  they 
changed  to  a  dark  violet ;  they  were  afterwards  immersed 
for  twenty-eight  hours  in  distilled  water.  All  the  proofs 
contained  a  largo  quantity  of  sulphur,  some  more  and 
some  leas,  but  most  of  them  a  proportion  equal  to 
that  of  the  sulphite  of  silver.  It  was  ascertaini-d  that 
between  a  common  proof  and  a  proof  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
way  there  existed  a  considerable  difference :  one  contained 
sulphur  and  the  other  did  not,  from  which  it  np|«ared  t  hat 
the  sulphur  had  much  to  do  with  the  alteration  of  the  proof. 
An  effort  was  then  made  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the 
sulphur  acted  on  the  proof,  and  for  this  i«irpose  five  baths 
were  prepared: 

1.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

2.  A  solution  of  hydrosulnhuric  acid. 

3.  A  solution  of  hyposulplute  of  soda  mixed  with  a  little 
acetic  acid. 

4.  A  bath  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas. 

5.  A  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  (sol  d'or  of 
tlie  photographers)  to  which  was  added  a  small  portion  of 
sulphur. 

(To  U  continued.) 


Corrfsjjonljfnff. 

FOKKIQN  SCIENCE. 
{/Vow  owp  Sptcxol  Corrt-tpofUI&it^ 

Paris,  April  10,  IMS. 
Tiie  great  photographic  talk  of  the  day  is  tho  opening,  at 
the  Palais  dc  riudustrio,  of  tho  third  public  exhibition  of 
photography,  organised  by  the  SociJle  Frcmqaix?y  which,  as 
we  announced  in  our  last  letter,  was  to  be  opened  punctually 
on  the  15th.  Tho  society  has  been  too  punctual — probably 
that  the  photographic  exhibition  might  vie,  in  this  important 
quality  at  least,  with  it*  gorgeous  sister,  the  exhibition  of 
paintings — for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  not  finished,  many 
pieces  varo  still  in  the  act  of  being  attached  to  the  walls ; 
and,  what  is  worse  than  alh  the  catalogue,  which  was  only 
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given  to  the  printer  on  the  1st  of  April,  has  not  yet  ma  de  its 
appearauce,  bo  that  many  line  proofs,  whose  authors  have 
been  too  modest  to  print  their  names  underneath  them,  or 
who  have  contented  themselves  with  simply  inscribing  their 
initials,  will  not  fiud  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  of 
fame  by  a  "  lift "  from  our  pen  until  the  catalogue  has 
appeared. 

Among  leas  retiring  photographic  artiste,  and  foremost 
among  those  whose  names  salute  us  at  every  corner  of  Paris, 
whose  cards  and  addresses  are— and  very  properly— carefully 
applied  to  each  group  of  photographs  they  exhibit,  we  will 
mention  M.  Nadar.  He  has  exhibited  a  whole  gallery  of 
portraits  and  fancy  pictures  (which  we  might  perhaps  entitle 
photographies  de  genre'),  the  greater  portion  consisting  of  most 
excellent  portraits.  Here  are  figured  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  men  of  the  day,  and  M.  Nadars  H  Gallerie  dea 
Contemporaiiw"  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  it  we  have 
portraits  of  the  composer  Rossini,  the  ohemist  Pelouze,  the 
politician  Guizot,  the  novelist  Sandeau,  &c— most  admirable 
photographs.  In  studying  this  collection  to-day  we  were 
struck  with  a  peculiarity  which,  wo  might  almost  say, 
characterises  at  once  M.  Nadar  "a  figures.  In  most  cases 
neither  hands  nor  arms  are  anywhere  to  be  seen,  both  are 
most  ingeniously  hidden.  This  is  so  cunningly  done  that  the 
spectator  does  not  miss  them  in  the-  Loasl  in  a  single  proof ; 
but  it  strikes  us  immediately  when  we  see  some  50  or  100 
proofs  side  by  side.  Ladies  are  elegantly  wrapped  in  cloaks 
ot  mantillas,  or  they  are  grouped  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hands  at  least  are  totally  hidden. 

This  circumstance  quite  banishes  any  chance  of  failure  by 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  hands  and  arms,  which  so 
often  completely  sjxril  the  best  of  photograplis  by  their 
terrific  proportions,  or  their  unsuccessful  development. 

M.  1!.  J.  Bingham,  a  Paris  photographer,  with  an  English 
name,  will  perhaps  carry  the  day,  in  this  exhibition,  by  his 
magnificent  copies,  or,  to  use  the  French  term,  reproduction, 
of  pictures.  What  a  splendid  collection  of  proofs !  All  the 
finest  pictures  of  Paul  Delaroche  most  exquisitely  copied — 
every  feature,  everv  line,  every  shade  is  there — and  for  a 
moment  we  actually  forget  the  want  of  colour.  Indeed, 
colour  could  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  these  proofs.  M. 
Bingham  has  exhibited  a  series  of  ctySM?«W«rm  They 
arc  cheju-iTa-ttcre*  of  the  artists  whose  pictures  ho  has 
copied,  and  they  are  chefs-d'amvm  of  photography.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  is  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  "  Ilemi- 
eycle,"  painted  by  Paul  Delaroche,  in  tho  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  representing  all  the  great  artists.  In  M.  Bingham's 
proof  every  portrait  is  as  perfect  as  in  the  original  painting. 

Here  wo  have  another  example  of  the  immense  advantages 
of  photography  in  certain  circumstances.  What  pencil, 
however  practised,  could  copy  from  the"  Hemicyclo"thc  figure 
of  Vandyke,  of  Rubens,  or  of  Raphael,  for  instance,  and 
make  this  figure  a  true  "  reproduction  "  of  such  an  artist  as 
Paul  Delaroche?  But  photography  gives  us  every  line  as  it 
was  drawn  by  the  great  master  himself. 

M.  Michelet,  of  Paris,  has  also  exhibited  a  great  number 
of  photographs  of  pictures,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 
A  few  of  them  are  copies  of  pictures  now  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  large  exhibition,  to  which  we  alluded  above. 
Such  is  the  "  Siege  do  Balaclava,"  &c.  We  have  a  friend  in 
the  North  of.  England  w1k>  woidd  not  give  a  straw  for  a 
picture  unless  there  was  a  soldier  in  it.  'lho  "  Siege  of  Bala- 
clava11 would  probably  suit  his  taste.  "La  Cassacia" 
(Venice,  1560),  a  well  known  painting  by  Do  Beaulieu,  is 
such  an  admirable  piece  of  composition  that  it  did  not 
require  M.  Michelet's  talent,  as  a  photographer,  to  make  a 
most  beautiful  photograph  of  it. 

M.  Desmaret  has  exhibited  a  considerable  quantity  of  por- 
traits. Now,  wo  perceive  that  as  photography  progresses, 
as  its  manipulations  become  more  thoroughly  understood, 
both  chemically  and  artistically,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  impartial  observer  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
merits  of  a  photographic  production— its  superiority  or 
nferiority  when  compared  with  others.  M. 


portraits  arc  good,  though  not  equal  to  Nadar 's,  perhaps,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view. 

M.  Braun,  of  Dornach  (Haut  Rhin),  who  is  an  artist  as 
well  as  a  photographer,  lias  embellished  our  exhibition  with 
some  magnificent  views — some  of  the  largest  we  ever  saw. 
The  fine  tone  of  his  productions,  the  lights  and  shades,  toge- 
ther with  the  beauty  of  the  minute  details — all  produce  a 
very  charming  effect.    His  collection  consists  principally  of 


If.  Braun  has  a  powerful  rival  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Lorent,  of  Venice,  whose  photographs  this  year  are  even 
finer  than  those  which  made  such  stir  at  tho  Brussels 
Photographic  Exhibition,  in  1857.  His  proofs  are  on 
albutnenised  jxiper  from  negatives  on  waxed  paper ;  they  are 
very  large.  The  most  beautiful  is,  perhaps,  his  group  of 
"  Date  Palms."  The  strong  tone  of  some  of  Dr.  Lorents 
interiors  is  very  remarkable,  and  places  him  at  once  among 
the  first  photographers  of  the  day.  . 

Disderi  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  have  exhibited  a  great  variety 
of  jx)rlr&itS|  copies  of  jiicturt^s^  smnll  jiortrnit.s  for  visitm^j 
cards,  &c.  We  remark  in  this  collection  a  case  of  curiosity 
proofs,  among  which  arc  two  examples  of  colours  pradNBH 
photographically,  and  in  this  respect  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Probably,  when  these  were  first  produced,  all  the  natural 
colours  were  presents  but  have  gradually  faded,  until  only 
two  or  three  tints  remain.  The  first  is  a  small  full-length 
portrait  of  a  damsel,  framed  in  a  brooch.  The  dress  consists 
of  dark  and  light  coloured  stripes,  the  cloth  of  the  table, 
near  which  she  is  standing,  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the 
wall  which  forms  the  background  is  of  a  yellowish  tint. 
The  second  is  a  view  of  the  "  Invalids ;"  the  building  is  of  n 
pinkish  colour,  not  very  far  wide  of  the  natural  aspect  of 
this  edifice  on  a  sunny  day ;  and  tho  sky  of  the  most  magni- 
j  ficcnt  blue.  This  proof  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  taken  on 
enamel. 

M.  Adam  Solomon,  a  sculptor,  exhibits  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  portraits,  which  deserve  a  longer  notice  than  we 
can  afford  to  them  to-day.  In  most  of  his  proofs  we  recog- 
nise the  action  of  salts  of  gold,  which  accounts  for  their 
peculiar  dark  colour,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  produces 
an  admirable  effect,  but,  in  general,  casts  an  unnecessary 
degreo  of  gloominess  over  photographic  productions  which 
would  otherwise  be  considered  very  good. 

As  usual,  MM.  Bisson's  monumental  photographs  surpass 
anything  of  the  style  we  ever  saw.  The  most  beautiful 
subject  in  their  collection  of  this  year  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Empress,  after  a  picture  by  Winterhalter.  They  exhibit, 
also,  two  reproductions  of  engravings,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  the  originals,  unless  chemical 
means  were  employed. 

We  will  notice  to-day,  en  itassant,  some  pretty  landseai** 
exhibited  by  A.  Civiale.  They  consist  of  mountain  scenery, 
cascades,  ravines,  &c.  The  stwts  are  chosen  with  much  taste 
and  the  execution  merits  much  praise.  We  have  here  a  large 
panoramic  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  considering  the 
gigantic  undertaking,  has  been  tolerably  successful.  Then, 
a  view  of  the  Maladctta,  of  the  torrent  de  Pique  (Value  de 
Luchon),  &c,  which  give  an  admirable  idea  of  the  scenery 
in  the  Pyrenees. 

M.  Claudet,  of  London,  considering  the  magnificent 
establishment  ho  has  in  Regent-street,  has  a  comparatively 
poor  collection  here.  A  reproduction  of  Landsecrs 
"  Bolton  Abbey  "  is  pretty  good ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  portraits  M.  Claudet  has  exhibited. 

Roger  Fenton,  who  shone  so  brilliantly  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  of  1857,  has  not  answered  our  expectations. 
Among  tho  proofs  he  has  exhibited,  we  will  notice,  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  tho  whole  exhibition,  his  "Glastonbury 
Abbey."  His  "  Nubian  Girl  carrying  water,"  also  deserves 
attention. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington,  has  sent  to  our  exhibition 
some  very  poetic  and  some  very  melancholy  subjects.  His 
photographs  deserve  much  notice.  Some  of  the  few  he 
lias  exhibited  here  are  exquisite.    His  "Sulee,"a  young 
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girl  seated  carelessly  iu  an  old  chair,  shows  considerable, 
taste,  art,  and  execution.  Altogether  this  is  about  oue  of 
the  best  photographs  we  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  exhibits  a  great  number  of  landscapes, 
which  we  have  no  time  to  notice  to-day  ;  and  the  views  of 
the  country  around  Pernambuco  by  M.  Stahl  give  us  an 
excellent  idea  of  tropical  scenery. 

There  is  yet  much  to  notice.  Altogether  this  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  photography  ever 
organised,  and  does  much  credit  to  the  Socit'tc  Frangaixe. 
We  shall  return  again  to  it  in  a  future  letter. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soeirte  Frangavtc  tie  Photo- 
graphic a  report  was  read  by  M.  Paul  Perrier  on  the  proofs, 
&c,  presented  as  competitions  for  the  prize  of  10,000  francs, 
to  be  given  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  to  the  inventor  of  a  pro- 
cess by  which  the  black  portions  of  positives  shall  be  as  solid 
and  unchangeable  as  the  carbon  of  lithographic  or  printers 
ink. 

The  competition  for  the  principal  portion  of  this  prize, 
8,000  frs.,  is  prolonged  for  three  years  more.  To-day  the 
committee  thinks  proper  to  award  the  other  2,000  frs.,  which 
will  be  divided  between  Messrs.  Poitevin,  Pouncy,  Salmon 
and  Gamier,  and  Girard  and  Davanne.  M.  Poitevin,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
positives  in  pure  carbon,  receives  a  gold  medal,  value  600  fr. 
To  M.  Pouncy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Gamier  on  the  other,  the  society  awards  a  silver  medal,  "for 
having,  by  applying  the  idea  of  M.  Poitevin,  obtained  posi- 
tives in  pure  carbon  with  at  least  a  partial  success."  Each  of 
the  two  silver  medals  is  of  .r>(H>  frs.  value ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Girard  and  Davanne  a  medal  of  400  frs.  value. 

We  have  a  new  process,  by  M.  Nicpee  dc  St.  Victor,  for 
obtaining  red,  green,  violet,  and  bine  photographs. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  process  in  a  few  words : — 

Ned  Proofs. —  The  paper  is  prepared  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  at  20  per  cent. ;  it  is  plunged  for  16  or  20  seconds 
in  the  rotation,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire  in  a  dark  place. 
The  length  of  exposition  in  the  camera  depends  on  the  force 
of  the  sun,  &c;  it  varies  from  10  minutes,  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  to  an  hour  or  more  on  <lark  days.  On  leaving  the 
camera  the  proof  is  washed  for  some  seconds  in  tepid  water 
(.r>0*  or  CO"  centigrade) ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  a  solution 
of  red  prussiate  of  potash  at  2  per  cent.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  proof  acquires  a  fine  blood  red  colour.  It  is  then  washed 
and  dried. 

Green  Proofs. — The  red  proof  is  plunged  for  half  a  minute 
into  nitrate  of  cobalt ;  it  is  withdrawn  but  not  washed.  The 
green  colour  is  developed  by  holding  the  proof  to  the  fire. 
It  is  fixed  by  placing  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  at  4  per  cent.,  acidified  with  4  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid.    It  is  then  washed  and  dried. 

Violet  Proof*. — The  paper  is  prepared  as  above  with 
nitrate  of  uranium.  On  taking  it  from  the  camera  it  is 
washed  in  warm  water,  and  the  colour  developed  by  chloride 
of  gold. 

Blue  Prooft. — The  paper  is  prepared  with  red  prussiate  of 
potash  at  20  per  cent,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  proof  is 
withdrawn  from  the  camera  as  soon  as  the  insolated  parts 
acquire  a  bluish  tint ;  it  is  then  placed  for  five  or  ten  seconds 
in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  afterwards  washed  in 
r,  and  then  treated  with  a  warm  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
( or  four  times  and  dried. 


PEOPLK  OS  THE  MOOK. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Photographic  News." 

Sir, — A  paragraph  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  17th 
of  March,  in  which  it  is  stated  tint  an  Italian,  after  six 
years'  labour,  had,  by  means  of  photography,  and  the  micro- 
scope, been  enabled  to  see  animated  beings  on  the  moon — 
ana  that  some  of  these  being*  approach  the  human  shape, 
and  go  unclothed.  That  people  on  the  moon — if  there  be 
any — should  go  unclothed,  is  no  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  about  one-half  of  the  people  on 


little  or  no  apparel.  The  first  impression  that  would  Btrikc 
the  mindB  of  the  majority  of  your  readers  on  running  over 
the  paragraph  referred  to,  would  be  that  it  is  a  hoax — a  sort 
of  repetition  of  the  extraordinary  moon  story  of  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Those  of  your  subscribers  who  know  anything 
of  the  telescope,  of  photography,  and  of  the  microscope, 
would  perhaps  not  be  quite  so  incredulous.  I  remember, 
two  years  ago,  mentioning  to  a  friend  the  probability  of 
small  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  being  rendered 
visible  by  means  of  the  telescope,  photography,  and  the 
microscope.  This  week,  during  a  conversation  with  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Newcastle,  I  found  that  he 
had,  three  years  ago,  expressed  a  somewhat  similar  opinion. 
To  hope  to  see  small  objects  in  the  moon  by  means  of  the 
telescope  only,  seems  to  me  to  be  14  hoping 
One  thousand  is  about  the  highest  mag  ; 
scope  will  bear,  and  it  is  equivalent 


One  thousand  is  about  the  highest  magnifying  power  a  1 
scope  will  bear,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  looking  at  a  h 
object  240  miles  distant,  a  distance  at  which  an  object  250 


yards  square  would  appear  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Immediately  on  reading  the  paragraph  to  which 
I  have  referred,  I  made  the  following  calculation.  The 
moon  is  240,000  miles  from  the  earth ;  a  telescope  with  a 
power  of  1,000  will  present  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  as  if  they  were  240  miles  distant.  If  it  be  practicable 
to  take  a  photograph  of  the  moon,  through  the  eye-piece  of 
a  telescope,  magnifying  1,000  diametere,  and  there  be  applied 
to  that  photograph  a  microscopic  magnifying  power  of  1,000, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  highest  power  used,  then  objects 
on  the  moon  will  present  themselves  to  the  microscopic 
observer  as  if  they  were  only  422  yards  distant,  a  distance 
at  which  small  objects,  such  as  a  man  or  any  ordinary -sized 
animal,  might  easily  be  recognised  and  the  general  contour 
perfectly  distinguished.  The  only  important  practical  diffi- 
culty is  to  obtain  a  clear  photograph  through  a  powerful 
eye-piece,  and  if  your  skilled  photographic  readers  can  assure 
me  of  this,  I'll  undertake  to  show,  with  distinctness,  objects 
on  the  moon  a  trifle  larger  tlian  a  rat.— I  am,  yours  respect- 
fully, T.  P.  Barkas. 


photographic  Soaciits. 

PHOTOOfiiPHIC  SoiBKE  AT  THE  MaXSIOX  HOUSE. 

Thk  Blackheath  Photographic  Society's  soiree,  or  rather  the 
soirfo  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  society  at  the  Mansion 
House,  came  off  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  a  most  decided 
success.  The  company  present  w  ere  by  no  means  all  photo- 
graphers; among  them  we  observed  many  scientific  men  of 
high  repute,  ineralters  of  parliament  (who  mutt  have  found  it 
infinitely  more  agreeable  to  be  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Mansion  House,  and  admiring  some  of  the  finest  photographs 
we  have  ever  seen,  than  listening  to  dull  speeches  in  the  other 
house),  as  well  as  most  of  the  civic  dignitaries. 

The  company,  on  arriving  at  the  Mansion  House,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Blackheath  Photographic  Society  (Mr.  Glaisher, 
F.R.S.),  after  which  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  wander 
about  the  Egyptian  Hall  and  adjoining  apartments,  and  admire 
the  numerous  beautiful  photographs  suspended  along  the  walls, 
and  the  no  less  interesting  pictures  in  the  stereoscope.  Tho 
hall  was  mast  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  animation  imparted 
to  the  general  aspect  of  tho  company  by  the  presence  of  ladies 
in  (jay  dresses,  which,  owing  to  the  present  fashion,  were  seen  to 
great  advantage,  made  it  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable. 
Add  to  this  the  charm  of  music  at  short  intervals,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  delicacies  for  the  restoration  of  those 
whom  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Delarue's  wonderful 
gram  of  the  moon,  Glaishcr's  photographs  of 
Williams's  portraits,  and  other  pictures,  had 


Wiluamss  portraits,  and  otlicr  pictures,  had  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, and  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  whole  affair 
wa*  as  well  conducted  and  agreeable  as  possible.  The 
number  of  guests  present  was  not  so  great,  although  we  imagine 
there  must  have  been  nearly  a  thousand  present,  but  that  every- 
body was  able  to  circulate  with  ease  and  comfort— no  unimpor- 
tant ingredient  in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening, 
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as  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  evening  parties  will 
readily  admit. 

Tho  advantago  of  meetings  of  this  kind  in  establishing 
friendly  feeling  among  photographers  in  too  great  and  evident 
to  be  disputed :  more  ttfttUuj  when  they  are  attended  with 
so  many  agreeable  aivessories,  which,  thanks  to  tho  Lord 
•or,  rendered  th 
gii 


this  tho  moat  delightful  photographic  soiree 


TriE  FaE.vcn  PnoTOGBAPUic  Society. 

Thk  chair  was  takon  at  tho  last  mooting  of  the  above  Society 
by  M.  Begnault,  its  president. 

After  the  name*  of  the  newly  elected  memliers  had  been  read, 
tho  Chevalier  Dubois  de  Xehault  presented  a  picture  to  the 
Socioty.  M.  Laulerie  prescuted,  ou  the  part  of  if.  Gabriel  de 
1' mi  line,  a  series  of  pictures  taken  by  him  in  his  journey  with 
the  Grand  Puke  Constantino.  M.  Dolahaye  presented,  in  the 
name  of  M.  Severin,  of  Pusscldorf,  several  portraits  of  large 
dimensions,  taken  with  one  of  Voigtlandor's  lento*.  II.  Bernard 
also  presented  some  pictures. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  M.  Lenoir,  on  the  subject  of 
linseed  for  removing  silver  stains  from  the  lingers.  He  ha<l 
tried  it  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  pronounced  the  whole  thing  to 
bo  a  humbug;  an  opinion  in  which  several  members  entirely 
'■on  cur  red. 

A  note  was  then  read  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the 

Society  by  M.  Jobard,  of  Pijnn,  on  a  now  process  for  Using 
positive  proof*,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  Tho  proof  once  taken  is  placed  in  a  neutral  hyposulphite 
hath,  composed  of  20  part*  to  100  of  water,  and  left  in  it  about 
twenty  minutes  ;  then  washed,  and,  when  dry,  placed  in  a  bath 
cout[iosed  of  3  parts  of  bromide  of  potassium,  2  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  100  of  water,  and  then  dried. 

"  l'p  to  this  time  tho  proof  has  not  changed  in  tone.  To 
tono  it,  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of  15  grains  of  sel  d'or 
to  a  little  less  than  a  quart  of  water;  the  toning  proceeds  then 
rapidly,  passing  from  rod  to  brown,  then  to  violet,  and  finally  to 
an  intenso  black ;  but  the  action  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment, 
aud  the  proof  is  perfectly  fixed. 

"Two  proofs  obtained' in  this  way,  which  have  remained  ex- 
posed for  the  last  eight  years,  in  an  open  gallery,  to  nil  tho 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  damp,  cold,  and  tropical 1  hents,  have 
remained  unaltered,  while  other  proofs  fixed  and  toned  to  a 
black  by  the  ordinary  process,  have  completely  disappeared. 

"  Proofs  fixed  by  the  new  process  have  resisted  the  vapours 
of  hvdrosulphuric  acid." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  M.  Jobard. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Maxwell  Lvto  wus  then  read  :— 

"I  believe  that  in  all  the  examinations  that  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  the  alterability  of  the  positivo  proof,  two 
causes  which  may  often  account  for  the  alterability  of  the  proof 
have  passed  unnoticed.  The  two  causes  1  refer  to  are:— 1st, 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  a  salt  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
bath,  on  which  tho  paper  is  sensitised;  and  2nd,  the  presence 
of  chloride  of  sodium  or  wine  other  soluble  chloride  which 
remains  in  the  proof  after  it  is  finished.  I  think  that  the 
presence  of  these  two  bodies  sutlices  to  explain  tho  numerous 
difficulties  which  photographers  have  experienced  hitherto,  and 
which  have  almost  made  thefn  despair  of  arriving  at  a  complete 
]»ormaacncy.  When  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  sensitised  ou  a 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  containing  a  notable  quantity  of  a  salt  of 
copper,  it  is  first  found  that  the  proof  is  slower  than  ordinary 
in  printing,  and,  if  the  copper  was  in  large  proportion,  that  ou 
removal  from  the  printing  frame  it  i*  dull  and  dead ;  by  leaving 
it  for  some  time  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  it  begins  to  fade,  and 
loses  its  half-tones,  and  finally,  on  putting  it  in  the  hyposulphite, 
it  almost  entirely  disappears.  Tho  destructive  etrect  is  not 
confined  to  this  proof,  btit  communicates  itself  also  to  tho  hypo- 
sulphite, which  thus  acquires  the  property  of  destroying  other 
proofs,  even  those  which  do  not  contain  oojtper. 

"  As  to  the  chlorides  they  are  still  more  redoubtable,  since  they 
are  not  only  largely  scattered  throughout  nature,  but  are  found 
in  most  spring  waters ;  besides,  as  they  are  colourless,  they  are 
not  visible  to  the  sight.  I  had  never  thought  of  this  course  of 
instability  until  it  occurred  to  mo  in  my  process  of  printiug 
with  the  phosphate  of  soda.  I  had  printed  several  proofs  by 
this  process,  and  had  fixed  them  with  phosphoric  acid  according 
to  the  method  previously  described ;  but,  having  washed  them 


in  spring  water,  I  dreaded  the  'precipitation  of  salts  (car- 
bonate or  chloride)  or  silver  in  the  proof,  and  to  assure  myself 
that  they  were  perfectly  fixed,  I  parsed  them  in  a  bath  of 
ammonia,  then  dried  and  put  them  aside  to  tone  them  witli 
gold.  Having  one  day  taken  one  of  these  proofs,  1  held  it 
before  the  fire,  and  1  saw  the  red  tone  it  had  at  first  gn 
change  to  a  sepia  ;  on  warming  tho  other  proofs  they 
changed.  This  change  was  not  only  remarkable  from  the  fart, 
but  still  more  by  its  intensity,  and  1  nattered  myself  tlwt  I  had 
found  a  method  by  means  of  which  I  could  dispense  with  the 
toning  bath.  These  proof*  were  sized  tho  sanjo  eveniair, 
but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  on  the  following  morning  tbat 
they  had  almost  entirely  faded  away.  Believing  that  this 
effect  was  produced  by  impurities  in  the  paper  or  the  size,  1 
sized  others  on  paper  of  which  I  was  sure,  and  with 
dextrine  which  I  had  often  used  on  previous  occasions,  but 
always  with  the  same  result,  and  even  on  sizing  a  proof  on 
a  glass  it  faded  in  the  same  manner.  A  proof  being  cut  up  in 
several  pieces,  one  part  was  well  washed  in  distilled  water, 
another  in  spring  water,  aud  a  third  placed  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere. Of  these  three,  the  two  first  on  drying  remained 
perfectly  stable,  but  the  third  lost  its  vigour ;  and  another  piece, 
that  I  had  placed  in  a  damp  place,  began  likewise  to  fade.  It 
was,  therefore,  evident  to  me  that  tho  destructive  agent  could 
not  exist  in  tho  washing  water,  nor  in  either  of  the  other  bath* 
except  the  ammonia  one.  I  had  often  used  ammonia  without 
meeting  with  a  similar  occurrence.  I  then  examined  the 
solution  of  ammonia,  and,  on  evaporating  a  drop  on  a  platinum 
plate,  I  obtained  a  residuo  which  completely  disappeared  on 
continuing  tho  application  of  heat.  A  more  complete  exami- 
nation satisfied  me  that  this  residue  was  ehlorido  of  ammonium. 
A  proof  was  then  cut  in  two,  one  part  washed  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  other  in  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  ammonium.  On  drying  these  two  pieces  before  tlie 
fire,  tho  first  retained  its  red  tone,  while  the  other  toned  to  a 
sepia,  and  on  exposing  these  to  damp,  the  first  did  not  rhanj>e, 
while  the  other  faded  considerably.  Experiments  made  wilh 
chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  atid  calcium  were  fallowed  by 
tho  same  results. 

"  From  this  it  follows  that  the  presence  of  chlorides  in  the 
positivo  proof  is  very  dangerous ;  wo  ought,  therefore,  to  take 
every  enro  to  avoid  any  traco  or  chloride  in  the  hut  washing 
water.  Nevertheless,  the  proofs  toned  in  tho  gold  colouring 
bath  f 


do  not  so  easily  part  wilh  their  vigour  undor  the  iaHn— 
ilorides.   Hence,  we  ought  always  to  use  a  gold  bath  for 


colouring  our  proofs. 

"  In  seeking  to  form  a  theory  on  this  interesting  subject,  it  is 
ncccssarv  to  consider  the  following  facts,  in  order  to  detcnuiae, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  destruction  of  the  proof  by  the 
presence  of  chlorides.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  should  contain  only  silver,  then  that  it  should  lie  frcqutntlj 
exposed  to  hygrometical  chances,  by  removing  it  from  a  damp 
to  a  dry  place  and  rice  rrrtii.  The  acids,  or  their  vapours, 
appear  also  to  assist  tho  toning  of  proofs,  ami  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  especially  if  it  lie  alkaline,  retards  tho  action.  Hence, 
it  may  be  supposed  th:it  the  eluoride  on  drying  attache*  itself  to 
the  silver  composing  tho  proof,  which  is  thus  converted  into 
sub-chloride  of  silver,  with  a  liberation  of  alkali.  This  explains 
tho  change  of  colour  on  drying  the  proof  before  the  fire.  The 
proof  is  then  exposed  to  humidity,  and  the  alkali  finding  itself 
free  becomes  deliquescent,  and  at  the  same  time  ahturbs  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  utuiosphere;  the  liquid  thus  formed  still 


carbonic  a< 


id  in 


Two  affinities  then 


dissolves,  perhaps 
begin  to  act.  The  sub-chloride  of  silver,  tending  to  absorb 
chlorine,  becomes  chloride  of  silver,  and  on  the  other  hand 
au  alkaline  chloride  is  formed  by  the  affinity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
for  the  alkali.  These  two  forces  acting  together  deterroino 
the  decomposition ;  r.n  drying  and  again  exposing  the  proof  to 
humidity,  the  same  reaction  is  repeated  until  tho  entire  proof 
ha.*  vanished,  the  whole  being  converted  into  chloride  of  silver, 
or  the  chloride  of  sodium  being  exhausted.  We  see,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  chloride  of  ammonium  (since  the  ammonia  is 
liberated  and  escapes  as  a  pas)  should  produce  this  effect  of 
toning  more  strongly  than  the  other  chloride*. 

"  As  to  the  question  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  hath,  I  think 
that  its  destructive  action  may  be  attributed  to  a  similar  cause, 
in  that  tho  chloride  of  silver  of  the  proof,  by  dissolving  in  thu 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  gives  birth  to  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
this,  witli  uitrate  of  copper,  gives  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
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copper,  which  chloride  U  Ten-  powerful  in  its  destructive  effect, 
and  decomposes  the  silver  of  the  imago  with  formation  of  sub- 
chloride  of  silver,  which  afterwards  decomposes  and  partly 
dissolves  in  the  hyposulphito  of  soda  in  prop«)rtion  an  it  form*. 
The  alkaline  chlorides  are  not  the  only  ones  to  produce  the 
reaction  of  which  I  have  spoken  above  ;  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
dlMed  with  several  other*,  if  nut  all  the  chlorides,  such  an,  for 
example,  those  of  copper,  iron,  mercury,  cobalt.  Ac;  but  the*: 
are  not  so  much  to  bo  dreaded,  for  they  are  not  often  found  in 
ordinary  springs,  and  even  when  they  do  exist  there,  they  are 
easy  to  bo  distinguished." 

M.  Girard  made  some  observations  on  this  jKiper.  llclativo 
to  the  first  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyte,  he  thought  that  if 
the  presence  of  salt*  of  copper  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
hastened  the  alteration  of  the  proof,  the  causo  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  the  base,  hut  in  the  neutral  state  of  the  salt  of 
copper. ,  It  wan  known  that  the  salts  of  copper  always  presented 
an  acid  reaction ;  and  tliat  from  tliat  circumstance  they  appear 
perfectly  capable  of  producing  the  decomposition  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite. Ho  saw  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  thU  hypothesis  in  the 
alteration  that  Hie  practice  of  these  salts  led  to  in  the 
hyposulphite  bath. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  appeared  difficult  to  explain  it  in 
the  present  state  of  photographic  chemical  knowledge.  There- 
fore it  seemed  to  him  that  new  experiments  should  bo  made, 
and  that  Mr.  Lyte  was  better  qualified  than  any  othor  person 
to  carry  them  out  satisfactorily. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  w  ere  awarded  to  Mr.  Lyte  for  his 
communication. 

M.  l>avan ue  then  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Young's  experiments. 

M.  Bertoch  made  some  observations  on  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  diaphragm,  invonted  bv  M.  Voigt  lander,  which  ho  charac- 
terised a*  being  of  great  value  to  photographers 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  stereoscope,  by  M.  Claudet,  wan 
then  read. 

M.  Humbert  de  Molard  exhibited  two  models  of  a  new  kind 
of  expanding  camora,  constructed  by  M.  Kelaudin.  after  designs 
by  M.  Davanue. 

M.  Vital  Boujut  presented  the  Society  with  an  apparatus  ho 
had  invented,  the  object  of  which  was  to  produce  graduated 
grounds  on  positive  proofs.— Cuuileasul  from  Urn  Bvi 'Mi a  vf  the 
French  Photographic  Society. 

MkBTIXO  OF  THE  MaSCHBSTBB  PHOTOObAPRU'  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  the  Chair- 
man, claimed  for  Mr.  Dancer  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of 
the  first  to  practice  micro-photography,  ho  having  taken  some 
daguerreotype  picture*  of  this  kind  so  long  ago  as  183H.  In 
the  following  year  lie  publicly  illustrated  bis  method  of  pro- 
ceeding at  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Meclianics* 
Institution;  he  also  employed  the  solar  microscope  for  taking 
photographs  of  sections  of  wood  and  fossils.  From  tho  impossi- 
bility of  viewing  micro-photographs  on  silver  plates  with  a 
power  exceeding  tweuty  diameters,  Mr.  Dancer  laid  it  aside 
until  the  discovery  of  oollodicn,  when  he  resumed  his  experi- 
ments and  produced  some  wonderfully  minute  specimens,  some 
of  which  were  in  his  (the  Chairman's)  possession,  and  others 
had  been  forwarded  to  Hor  Majesty,  while  a  considerable  number 
were  in  the  hands  of  opticians,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent. 

The  members  wore  enabled  to  judge  of  tho  minuteness  of  Mr. 
Dancer's  specimens,  several  being  placed  on  the  table  for  tliat 
puirose ;  among  others,  a  micro-photograph  of  two  pages  of  a 
book,  containing  3631  letters,  covering  only  ^  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Dorririgton  read  a  jiaporon  priuting  glass  transparencies, 
the  joint  production  of  himself  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Nevill,  by  a 
process  which  Mr.  Sidebotham  eliaracterised  as  a  very  good  one, 
he  liaving  tried  tho  plates,  and  found  them  more  sensitive  than 
collodio-olbumen.  Mr.  Pattison  showed  some  pictures  taken 
by  him  with  dry  collodion  on  gelatine. 

Mr.  Parry  mentioned  that  ho  had  written,  in  faint  letters,  on 
the  collodio-albumen  plate  with  a  blacklead  pencil,  and  fottud 
that  the  letters  developed  very  black  and  sharp. 

Mr.  Mabley  called  tho  attention  of  tho  meeting  to  a  circum- 
stance which  ho  considered  rather  curious.  He  coated  a 
prepared  collodio-albumen  plate  with  collodion,  in  order  to  take 
a  picture  by  the  wet  process,  and  after  exposing  and  developing, 


ho  found  that  the  picture  came  out  with  great  intensity.  Ho 
afterwords  removed  the  collodion  from  the  albumen  surface, 
emted  it  afresh,  exposed,  and  developed  it,  and,  rubbing  it  off 
again,  found  no  traces  of  a  picture  in  the  collodio-albumen  film. 

North  London-  Photographic  Assorunox. 

The  proceedings  of  tho  above  Association  at  their  last  meeting 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Society. 
The  annual  report,  was  read,  which  gave  a  favourable  view  of  its 
financial  position,  and  congratulated  tho  members  on  tho 
unanimity  and  good  feeling  tliat  had  existed  among  them  during 
the  past  year. 

Tne  thanks  of  tho  Association  were  given  to  Mr.  Moon  on 
account  of  his  past  services.    He  retires  from  ill  health. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected : — C.  Woodward, 
Esq.,  F.R.8.,  J.P.,  President ;  O.  Shadbolt,  Esq.,  A' ice-President; 
D.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  J.  Harnett,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary ;  after  which  the  other  officers  were  elected. 

Mr.  Ilislop  exhibited  a  lantern  made  from  his  desigu  for 
illustrating  lectures  by  means  of  transparent  glass  positives,  Ac, 
and  read  a  description  of  it. 

The  business  „f  the  evening  was  closed  by  tho  thanks  of  tho 
Association  being  voted  to  the  officers  for  their  services  during 
tho  past  year.  


Livebpool  Photocibaphic  Cl,rB. 

The  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  oj>ened  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
expressed  hi*  obligation  to  friends  who  had  suggested  tho 
UN  of  mercury  for  increasing  tho  intensity  of  tho  photograph. 
Ho  found  that  this  metal  induced  a  ready  deposit  of  copper 
from  the  lattery,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  marking  its  half- 
tones more  strongly,  as  well  as  in  delineating  delicate  photo- 
graphs. He  tried  to  obviato  these  difficulties  by  surrounding 
the  picture  with  copper  wire,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that 
this  would  facilitate  the  deposition. 

Mr.  Leithead  suggested  that  tin-foil  would  be  a  more  ready 
conductor  of  tho  weak  gnlvanio  current. 

Mr.  Corey  thought  that  a  more  ready  susceptibility  of  the 
surface  to  receive  the  effects  of  the  curreut  was  what  was 
required,  and  not  a  more  subtle  means  of  inducing  n  current. 
The  application  of  mercury  facilitated  the  formation  of  tho 
copper  film,  ut  the  same  time  tliat  it  intensified  the  image.  In 
electrotypiug.  certain  portions  of  the  object  to  bo  coated  repelled 
the  metal,  and  it  was  tho  practice  to  wash  those  portions  with  a 
solution  or  proto-nitrato  of  mercury,  and  ho  suggested  its 
employment  iu  a  similar  manner  in  tlie  present  case. 

Air.  Duttou  observed,  that  as  grape  sugar  and  essential  oils 
reduced  silver  in  its  metallic  form,  they  might  be  used  to  throw 
down  copper  upon  tin*  surface  or  the  uhva. 

Mr.  K.  <  "ook  suggested  the  application  of  phosphorus  dis- 
solved in  bUulphurot  of  carbon,  to  facilitate  the  deposit  of 
silver;  but — 

Mr.  Keith  did  not  see  the  use  of  a  method  which,  by  throwing 
a  film  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  would  obscure  both 
lights  and  shadows. 

Mr.  Corey  thought  that  Mr.  Cook's  idea  might  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  battery  altogether.  He  had  a  negative, 
taken  five  years  ago,  when  ho  and  Mr.  Berry  were  working 
together,  which  the  latter  gentleman,  finding  too  weak,  had, 
after  it  was  varnished,  washed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  then  blackened  with  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. Ho  was  of  opinion  that  this  would  give  the  intensity 
Mr.  Forrest  wanted,  and  would  willingly  lend  him  tho  negative 
—an  offer  Mr.  Forrest  accepted,  and  promised  to  report  the 
result  ho  obtained  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Doyle  produced  specimens  of  what  ho  called  chromatypic 
printing.  *  It  was  based  on  Mr.  Hunt's  process,  but  differed 
from  it  in  sundry  respects.  He  did  not,  however,  give  the  full 
details  of  tho  process. 

The  Rev.  T.  Banner  describod  a  contrivance  of  his  for 
sensitising  mid  developing  stereoscopic  plates  in  the  open  air; 
which  consisted  in  arranging  a  shelf,  at  a  certain  distance  down 
the  camera  legs,  from  which  a  covering  of  black  velvet  extended 
over  tho  top.  A  glass  eye-piece  was  fitted  in  it,  as  well  as  a 
glass  window,  the  hands  of  the  operator  passing  through  sleeves 
surrounded  with  clastic  at  the  wrist,  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
such  apparatus. 
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The  "Drink  and  Disobdkbly"  Portrait  Gallery. — 
We  have  recently  heard  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  more 
than  one  of  the  metropolitan  magistrate?,  that  instead  of  fining 
persons  for  being  "drunk  and  disorderly"  the  small  sum  of  fire 
shillings,  that  it  should  be  raised  to  ten  shillings,  devoting  the 
extra  five  shillings  as  a  salary  to  a  photographer,  who  should 
be  attached  to  the  police  office  to  take  tho  portraits  of  the 
offenders,  and  that  these  copies  should  form  the  "  Drunk  and 
Disorderly  "  Portrait  Gallery.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether 
this  movement  is  prompted  by  a  Maine  Law  Alliance  man  or 
not.  Should  the  suggestion  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  a  rather 
awkward  one,  as  it  will  be  useless  on  the  part  of  those  who 
offend  to  give  a  wrong  name  to  prevent  exposure  in  the  news- 
papers, when  such  a  truthful  description  as  a  photographic 
portrait  is  taken. 

Is  tite  Planet  Mars  Inhabited?— The  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  worlds  allow,  that  a  greater  proba- 
bility exists  of  Mars  being  inhabited  than  in  tho  case  of  any 
other  planet.  His  diameter  is  4,100  miles,  and  his  surface 
exhibits  spots  of  different  hues— the  seas,  according  to  Sir  John 
Herechcl,  being  gr**n,  and  the  land  rrrf.  "  The  variety  in  the 
spots,"  says  this  astronomer,  "  may  arise  from  the  planet  not 
being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  cloud;  and  what  adds  great  ly 
to  the  probability  of  this  is,  the  appearance  of  brilliant  white 
spots  at  its  poles,  which  have  been  conjectured,  with  some 
probability,  to  be  snow,  as  they  disappear  when  they  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  when  emerging  from 
the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter  — the  snow-line  then 
extending  to  about  six  degrees  from  the  polo."  "  The  length 
of  the  day,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "is  almost  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours— the  same  as  that  of  the  earth.  Continents,  and 
oceans,  and  green  savannahs  have  been  observed  upon  Mars, 
and  the  snow  of  his  polar  regions  has  been  seen  to  disappear 
with  the  heat  of  summer."  We  actually  see  the  clouds  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  land 
and  water  on  his  disc.  In  a  sketch  of  this  planet,  as  seen  iu 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Grant,  it  appears,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  actually  as  a  little  world,"  and  as  the 
earth  would  appear  at  a  distance,  with  its  seas  and  continents 
of  different  shades.  As  the  diameter  of  Mars  is  only  about  one 
half  of  that  of  our  earth,  the  weight  of  bodies  will  be  about 
one  half  .of  what  it  would  bo  if  they  wei 
globe. —  Curiotitif*  of  Scienee. 


ofograpbic  |Totcs  anil  Queries. 


nrxTs  ox  positive  nmranra.  • 

Dear  Sir. — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  hint 
might  be  borrowed  from  the  process  of  calico  printing  which 
would  be  applicable  to  photographic  printing.  If  a  "  roor- 
dant "  could  be  fixed  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  by  the  action 
of  light,  and,  after  insolation  under  a  negative,  that  portion 
of  the  mordant  not  acted  upon  washed  out,  and  the  paper 
then  passed  through  a  colouring  bath,  and  the  colour 
extracted  from  the  unmordanted  portions,  we  should  get  a 
positive  print  which  I  conceive  would  he  permanent.  One 
mordant  alone  would  suffice — the  acetate  of  iron — to  give 
various  shades  of  colour,  in  a  bath  of  madder,  from  black  to 
violet,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  mordant.  The 
objection  would  be,  I  imagine,  that  the  paper  would  hardly 
bear  the  repeated  washings ;  but  there  is  a  fabric  called,  I 
believe,  satin  jean,  on  which  may  be  traced  the  finest  lines 
with  a  pen  and  marking  ink ;  now  this  fabric  would  bear 
boiling  and  blenching.  The  processes  of  carbon  printing  are, 
in  fact,  the  fixing  by  light  of  a  kind  of  mordant,  which 
renders  the  vehicle  for  the  colouring  matter  insoluble  in 
water.  I  have  no  time  to  experiment  on  the  subject ;  but 
intimate  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  enable  you  to 
3gc  at  once  if  the  process  I  suggest  would  be  at  all  feasible, 
all  probability,  the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  you  long 


IMPROVED  PORTABLE  TENT. 

Sir, — Like  your  valued  correspondent  "  H.  S.  I.,"  I  have 
tried  not  a  few  tente  and  developing  boxes.  As  the  subject 
of  portability  is  one  of  such  importance  to  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
description  of  a  tent  1  have  constructed,  and  found  very 
useful,  and  extremely  portable. 


A  G,  B  F,  are  two  iron  rods  about  the  thickness  of  » 
stair-  rod,  and  4  feet  C  inches  loue,  they  are  riveted  ' 
at  L  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  Bll,  CG,  CK,  DII 
form  two  similar  crosses;  these  three  cresses  are 
bound  firmly  together  at  B,  C,  G,  II,  with  well 
waxed  whipcord;  the  tops  of  the  rods  AG,  BF, 
CK,  DII  are  flattened,  and  made  into  a  loop 
thus — 

AE,  BE,  CE,  DE  are  somewhat  thinner,  and 
looped  at  both  ends ;  the  rods  at  A,  B,  C,  D  are 
thus  loo|>ed  together,  the  loops  acting  as  an  universal  hinge. 
A  screw  passe.*  through  the  other  ends  of  these  rods  at  E, 
and  they  are  fastened  tightly  by  means  of  a  nut.  The 
covering  is  sewn  strongly  to  the  framework  at  A,  B,  C,  l>- 
I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  sew  a  small  piece  of  leather 
at  each  corner  of  contact  with  tho  . 

Entrance  is  gained  by  /f  ' 
of  a  double  curtain,  thus — 
Suppose  the  view  taken,  and  the 
tent  to  be  removed ;  unscrew  the  nut 
at  E,  the  four  rods  forming  the  top 
then  tall  into  the  angles  of  the  tent, 
and  the  whole  will  close  up  together 
by  means  of  the  pivots  at  L,  M,  N ;  the  covering  naturally 
falls  round  it  like  an  umbrella  cover.  It  is  as  well  to  hive 
the  cover  about  0  inches  longer  than  the  framework,  to  allow 
it  to  bp  over  on  the  ground.  The  light  I  use  is  a  piece  of 
yellow  calico,  covered  on  both  sides  with  oil-skin,  about  the 
size  of  a  stereo-plate,  let  in  at  the  back  (as  R). 

My  stereo  bath  I  suspend  from  the  angle  at  M,  my 
developers  in  a  little  pouch  at  N,  and  my  plate  box  (12 
plates)  at  L.  I  may  observe  that  I  pack  all  my  apparatus 
for  taking  a  dozen  stereoscopic  pictures  inside  my  camera, 
which  has  a  leathern  handle  at  top,  and  acts  as  a  box.  I 
take  my  tent  and  legs  in  one  hand,  and  the  camera  in  the 
other,  Btrap  my  water  bottle  (India  rubber)  on  my  back, 
and  feel  moderately  independent. 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opi>ortunity  of  thanking  you  for 
m  Colouring,"  which  have  been  of 


your 

much  service  to  me. 


F.  R.  E. 


qUBBI  ON  DRY  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — I  have  been  working  the  couodio-albumen  process, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  iu  a  previous  number  of  your 
paper. 

Up  to  the  fixing  or  last  washing  all  goes  on  well ;  but  in 
one  or  other  of  these  last  processes  almost  invariably  the  film 
,  entirely  spoiling  the  picture.  The 
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cracks  are  hardly  of  the  nature  of  blisters.  Can  yon  suggest 
the  cause,  and  what  is  of  more  importance  to  me,  a  preven- 
tative to  any  recurrence  of  these. 

I  have  taken  every  possible  precaution  in  drying  the  plates 
thoroughly  by  heat,  both  before  oollodionising,  after  ulbu- 
meniaing,  and  before  sensitising  for  the  second  time. 

I  have  also  allowed  the  collodion  to  set  at  least  one  minute 
before  sensitising.  I  have  been  using  the  alcoholic  collo- 
dion advertised  tor  dry  processes. 

It  seems  strange  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of  cracks 
or  blisters  should  appear  until  the  final  step  has  been  taken ; 
it  certainly  is  annoying  to  see  a  picture  develop  perfectly 
and  then  ruined. 

I  have  now  about  40  plates  ready  for  the  second  sensi- 
tising, but  I  dare  not  finish  them  until  I  know  whether  it  be 
possible  to  preserve  them  from  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

I  find  the  plates  not  nearly  so  sensitive  as  stated  by  the 
Manchester  Committee— frequently  requiring  four  or  five 
minutes'  exposure. 

Do  you  consider  the  metagelatine  process  a  certain  one  ? 
I  have  seen  such  excellent  pictures  taken  by  it,  that  if  its 
certainty  were  equal  to  that  of  collodio-albumen,  I  should 
much  prefer  it.  Are  blisters  and  cracks  as  frequent  in  it  as 
in  the  collodio-albumen  ?  Whence  arises  the  uncertainty  in 
any  of  these  preservative  processes — say  the  metagelatine  ? 
Is  it  duo  to  the  <:olb«l'wn,  hath,  or  manipulation  ?  Mr. 
Cleaver  tells  us  tliat  he  has  taken  15  good  pictures  in  one 

I  have  seen 
that  ever  it 


day  with  15  plates,  and  17  next  day  out  of  18 


some  of  these,  and  they  are  the 
was  my  lot  to  witness. 

If  he  can  do  this  with  certainty  almost  absolute,  bow 
is  it  that  another  out  of  18  plates  will  have  17  failures, 
although  following  his  instructions  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness ?  Photos. 

[The  points  touched  upon  in  our  correspondent's  letter 
seem  to  u*  of  Buch  importance,  tliat  we  tldnk  it  better  to 
publish  his  queries  in  full,  and  ask  for  information  from  those 
who  may  have  specially  considered  the  process,  than  to  give 
i  an  answer  in  our  "  Answers  to  Correspondents." — En.] 


APPARATUS  FOR  WASHING  POSITIVES. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  had  in  use  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus  for  washing  positive  prints,  and  find  it  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably ;  it  consists  of  a  deal  box  eighteen 
inches  square  by  five  inches  deep,  with  rests  two  inches 
from  the  top  to  support  a  board  perforated  with  small  boles. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  very  coarse  linen,  and  the  whole 
mounted  on  four  legs  three  inches  high.  The  prints  are 
placed  on  the  linen  bottom,  and  the  perforated  board  on  the 
rests,  when  it  may  be  put  into  the  sink  and  the  water  turned 
on  it.  I  generally  contrive  to  put  my  prints  there  in  the 
evenings,  bo  that  it  may  be  at  work  all  night  without  the 
interference  of  any  inqutsitive  persons.  I  think  parties  who 
(like  myself)  dabble  in  photography,  and  have  found  the  in- 
convenience of  not  having  a  running  stream  near  at  hand, 
will  find  this  a  first-rate  substitute. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  your  valuable  correspondent  at 
vol.  i.  p.  86,  for  his  description  of  positive  printing ;  since 
using  that  method,  I  have  not  bad  one  spoiled  print,  except 
through  carelessness,  which  I,  in  future,  intend  to  avoid. 

  W.  Hayek. 

ACETIC  ACID  IN  THE  NITRATE  RATH  FOR  POSITIVE 
PRINTING. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  add  the  testimony  of  my  experience 
to  that  of  your  correspondent  "  6  "  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  PnoTooRAPmc  News,"  that  acetic  acid,  added  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  positive  printing,  (lots  not  produce 
tpoUt,  or  any  other  kind  of  discolouration.  During  the 
last  eighteen  months  I  have  sent  out  many  thousands  of 
prints,  which,  for  the  purity  of  the  whites,  and  freedom  from 
discolouration*  of  any  description,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and 


my  silver  solution  has  almost  invariably  been  acidified  with 
acetic  acid.  If  spots  appear  let  the  operator  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  cause,  for  certainly  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  acid. 
Purity  and  suitability  of  chemicals  are,  doubtless,  of  great 
importance— so,  also,  is  intelligent  care  in  their  use — and  if 
some  of  our  brother  photographers  would  learn  to  question 
their  own  capabilities,  it  is  just  possible  they  might  find 
out  that  most  of  tlieir  mishaps  and  failures  arise  from  their 
own  careless  manipulation,  rather  than  from  any  fault  in  the 
chemicals  employed.  Thomas  J. 


PORTABLE  STAND  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — In  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  a  correspondent,  "P.  F.  P.," 
inquires  about  a  strong  stand  for  a  developing  box. 

I  have  tried  several,  but  found  all  vibrate  too  much  to 
work  with  comfortably ;  and  having  made  a  light  stand 
(though  not  so  portable  as  to  pack  up  in  the  box),  I  beg  to 
forward  a  sketch  of  the  saute,  hoping  it  may  be  of  service  to 
"  P.  F.  P."  and  others. 


Uprights  of  beech,  1x3  inch  x  3  feet  4  inches.  Cross 
rails  at  top,  l^xl  inch,  thiuner  on  one  edge.  Cross  rails  at 
bottom,  1x3  inch.  C  C  two  pieces  of  webbing.  A  A  A  A 
four  studs  to  fit  into  bottom  of  box.  B  B,  two  thumb  screws 
to  pass  through  bottom  of  box  into  stand,  which  has 
brass  plates  to  receive  them.  Width  of  stand  at  top,  0  inches ; 
at  bottom,  lb  inches. 

When  folded,  it  can  receive  the  folding  camera  and  tripod 
laid  in  between.   It  may  be  carried  in  a  bag  to  fit. 

M.  1). 


COLLODION  PICTURES  DISSOLVED  BY  THE  VARNISH. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  II.  T.  (M.R.C.SA  is 
annoyed  at  his  white  varnish  destroying  his  collodion 
pictures.  One  of  the  causes  is  the  presence  of  ether ;  and 
another,  the  alcohol  being  too  strong.  The  remedy  is^— to 
dilute  the  varnish  with  ordinary  spirits  of  wine. 

 J.  I.  Maoinn. 

THE  RASPBERRY  SYRUP  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Would  u  M.  P.  M."  kindly  do  me,  and  many  others, 
a  great  kindness,  iu  stating  how  he  made  the  raspberry 
syrup  process  answer?  I  have  tried  several  times,  but  in 
vain ;  nothing  ever  appeared  on  development.      J.  C.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Adherence  or  the  Varxuheu  Negative  to  the  Posrnti; 
Parcu.—  W.  S.  ha«  left  two  valuable  negative*  out  of  doors  print- 
ing, and  on  unscrewing  the  frames  he  found  tic  paper  «i  closely 
adhering  to  the  negative*  that  they  would  not  part  without  detach- 
ing the  varnish.   The  vamiih  w«»  of  a  good  French  make,  and  the 


ing  the  varnish, 
paper  was  qnltc  dry. 


>  i a< ■.■->!!  n»  u.  »  good 
As  a  preventative,  we  advise  that  the  l 
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lives,  after  being  varnished,  lie  exposed  to  the  full  nun,  or  kept  in 
front  of  a  tire,  protected  from  dust,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about 
120  degree*  for  a  few  hour* :  when  quite  tool,  the  varnish  will  lie 
"  to  be  hard,  if  an}-  of  our  correspondents  are  unfortunate 
to  have  such  a  thing  happen,  they  mnst  never  attempt  to 


enough t 

*J  ;  Urate. 


the  paper  and  negative  by  pulling;  that  in  the  worst  thing 
they  can  do.  and  the  destruction  of  the  picture  will  Iw  the  almost 
certain  result ;  the  liest  thing  will  be  to  immerse  the  negative  and 
pancr  in  hot  water,  and  in  a  few  hour*  the  paper  will  be  surhtirntlv 
softcned  to  Is?  removed  without  difficulty ;  if,  however,  it  still 
adheres,  remove  it  from  the  di«h,  and  having  placed  it  on  a  levelling 
stand,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  oxide  of  riiprammonium  a* 
described  in  a  recent  number,  nnd  in  a  few  minute*  the  iiajK-r  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  surface  of  the  negative  may  be  cleaned  by 
gentle  friction;  wash  it  well  and  dry. 

IlAX(;rxo  rr  PitEFAnr.n  Paper. — A.  BfH  ha*  found  great 
Inconvenience  in  the  talbotype  process,  owing  to  the  iodised  patter, 
after  lung  soaking,  liecoming  too  tender  to  admit  of  it*  lieing  hung 
up  by  pint*  or  clip*  at  the  corner  in  the  usual  wav.  The  best  plan 
for  our  eorresiiondent  to  ailopt  will  be  to  dry  the  sheet*  between 
blotting  paper,  and  then,  having  fastened  two  string*  acr..«s  the 
mom  about  li  inches  apart,  place  a  sheet  of  clean  blotting  paper  over 
the**,  and  on  this  the  iodised  paper:  this  plan  is  preferable  to  hang- 
ing it  direct  over  the  string,  a*  the  latter  t*  liable  to  produce  a  mark. 

PREPARATION  OK  CAIsrTYPK  PapRK  IX  LAIUIE  I) fAXTITIR*.— 
1>.  .1.  Smith.  I'erhaja  the  following  plan,  which  ha.*  lieen  fur  some 
time  past  in  use  among;'!  the  ealntvpists  of  America,  will  Ik;  of 
service  to  you  : — Provide  n  piece  of  rieal  boanl  of  the  width  of  the 
paper  to  lie  prepared  and  "ix  or  eight  feet  in  length.  I'in  tlie  paper 
to  this  board  with  silver  pin*  to  it*  entire  length,  lerting  the  edge 
of  each  piece  undcrlap  the  foregoing  one  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Pbca  the  board  in  an  inclined  position,  and  with  a  Mat,  soft, 
broad  brush,  lay  on  the  first  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  beginning 
at  the  top  and  proceeding  carefully  and  lightly  downwards,  taking 
all  precaution  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper  be  evenly  anil 
thoroughly  wetted.  Now  incline  the  board  with  its  edge  downward*, 
that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  run  off  and  leave  the  paper  to 
drain  and  dry.  As  soon  a*  it  is  quite  dry  lay  on  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  same  manner;  when  the  paper  is  again 
bnlf  ilry  it  must  be  taken  from  the  board  and  dipped  into  or  floated 
on. water,  taking  care  that  no  air  bubbles  intervene  lietween  the 
prepared  side  of  the  jiaper  and  the  water.  After  soaking  for  the 
requisite  time  the  sheet*  must  be  fastened  with  a  pin  by  one  corner 
to  some  projecting  shelf,  suffered  to  dry,  and  then  put  away  for  use. 
The  whole  of  this  process  must  be  conducted  in  a  tfnrl;  c'mtl  room. 
Neither  in  thi*  nor  in  anv  subsequent  part  of  the  proceeding  should 
the  paper  be  touched  cither  by  wining  or  with  blotting  paper,  for 
such  would  disturb  the  surface  and  leave  mark-  which  will  l»e 
to  aptiear  subsequently. 


sure 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


$XT  Soiih  complaints  bavins  been  made  liy  our  subscribers  as  to  the  non- 
rrcrtpl  of  the  "  PnoTooRAi-mc  Kltws."  the  publishers  brg  reapertfnliv  to 
notify  that  every  care  la  taken  ou  their  pnrt  to  Insure  punctual  and  correct 

■  »  made  to  the  Post  Office 


All 


Mellonl, 

MM 


are  to  be  found 
P.  W>.  part  *, 


Tiit;SKor,iiAf-tir.~  Articles  on  Radiant  I/tiu.  by  II. 
in  Taylor's  "Scientific  Memoirs,"  port  1,  pp.  1.  : 

j.p.  :1M,  «nd  an  article  on  the  /'..'. u-uatn.»  of  Unit,  by  the  fame  nuthor 
in  "Scientific  Memoirs."  |vart  0,  p.  HI. 
Anxiocs  I«<||-irrk.— 1.  We  do  not  think  that  the  fjinlt  oripnally  lay  in  the 
bath  ul  all,  but,  rather,  In  the  collodion  or  developing  solution.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  alternate  doses  of  ammonia  anil  add  to  which  you  have  lutn 
treating  It,  are  sufficient  to  Injure  a  bath  of  the  »troug(»t  constitution. 
You  should  never  add  animanJa  to  a  bath ;  Imt  If  It  requires  tn  be  neutralised, 
do  it  with  solution  of  pare  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  present  lusunce.  if 
you  ret  no  better  results  on  changing  the  developing  solution  or  collodion, 
try  tbe  effect  of  ivanta?  the  nitrate  bath,  and  if  that  proves  incffretual, 
moke  a  frvah  one.  2.  See  vol.  L  p.  'M,  9.  It  should  be  cleansed  by  a 
professional  photographer ,  as  it  Is  an  operation  requiring  great  skill  and 
experience. 

W.  II.— We  have  never  hod  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  lenses  you 

II.  Patev  —  Strata  it  irrtf,  and  It  will  not  be  of  much  consequence  If  a  little  of 
the  perm  has  (rot  into  the  albumen. 

II.  A.  XV. — Your  collodlan  residues  contain  loo  Utile  ether:  and,  possibly, 
water  has  been  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Add  a  mixture  of  i.  parts 
pure  ether  and  1  of  absolute  alcohol,  In  small  quanlitie*  at  a  time,  trying 
the  effect  at  each  fresh  addition  by  takJnjr  a  picture,  lu  this  way  you  will, 
most  likely,  avoid  the  parallel  transparent  " 

A  fus-iAST  »vw  RiiiRtt.— It  shall  be  alteu 

W  H.  II._Your  stereofcram  I.  a  very  rood  one  We  will  Insert  your  name  In 
the  next  list. 

F  f.-Srr  "m-Io-lio-alhnmen  process"  in  the  ludcx  of  our  tirst  volume. 
K.  I,  l>. — I.  See  Mr.  Hctsehs  cernstlon.  at  voL  II.  p.  20.  i'.  Mcta-gelatlne  Is 
gelatine  which  has  had  Us  power  of  gelatinising  In  an  aqueous  solution 
destroyed  by  heating  with  an  ut-id.  X  t  telat  inc  sliould  be  used  in  jfrrfcreucr 
to  isinglass,  4.  The  focal  )toint  is  that  at  which  the  linage  of  Hie  sun 
throw  u  on  the  sheet  of  paper  by  the  lens,  a|>pears  tmatlrtt  and  has  the 
edges  most  shandy  defined. 

An  AuAtEru  The  pinhole*  In  the  black  jwrts  of  your 

from  your  collodion  being  prcparni  with  an  alkallm 
i  the  bath  n 


properly  settled,  or  from  t 


I  requiring  filtering 


.^i  i  .<  i. nihil. —  I.  n  iviii  oe  luiposviu.r  lur  us 

cans,  of  failing  than  Imperfect  washing,  unit 
titulars  of  the  utcthisl  by  which  the  picture  i 
answer  for  the  efficiency  of  all  tbe  articles  adv 


ot  a  quantity,  anil  tho»  vis. 
■  arbonste  of  silver.  Thu 


C.  Hakkml — Our  correspondent  lias  already  Riven  a  detailed  description  u 
his  method  of  wurklnjr  the  Fotherrlll  pns-i  »».  In  an  early  number  o[  UV 

N  i  v  -      Si  •  .rr  iii  -i  v  ii  mi     1  W  e  «  i.l  k  vc  fi     |  an   i  Ux  .. 
early  number.   3.  Yes ;  but  better  methods  have  been  alre«ly  <lc*crtt«d  in 
our  first  volume. 

B.  axi»  W.— Ueceirnl. 

Dimii.r.  1.  Pouring  the  developing  solution  too  much  no  enc  pan  of  Ri« 

plate  is  the  most  likely  cause  for  the  transparent  patch  whkli  run  <ir»ou* 
tf.  We  do  not  recommend  It  on  our  own  authority.  S.  We  are  very  well  pleawsl 
with  the  working  of  lh«  lenses  you  name;  more  than  this  we  causa  say 
4  and  S.  Send  an  ndilrcsscd  and  stamped  envelope,  and  we  will  give  nasi 
Information  we  can. 

W.  A.  TiioMrsos.— The  negative  from  which  your  picture  was  printed  It  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  the  process.  The  printing  also  is  very  good,  bnl 
woi'ild  have  been  better  If  It  had  liecn  a  Utile  wanner  hi  tone.  It  uwld  lit 
ss  likely  to  be  as  permanent  as  any  similar  process. 

<;.  K  li. — We  are  much  obliged  fur  yuur  intereallng  enmmnnicalioBi.  Yo«r 
picture*  sit  equat  to  the  average,  but  migtit  still  bo  a  Utile  improved.  Tkry 
would  mostly  have  borne  longer  exposure,  and  we  also  think  that  tta 
printing  process  hardly  renders  them  with  sufficient  >  Igour. 

X.  Y.  Z.-lt.c«vwl. 

Mcnt'i.R.— We  can  only  suggest  that  the  bath  is  loo  odd;  nmtdy  It  by 

adding  carlH*ate  of  soda.  In  tuflldent  quantity  to  make  it  yw.'e  mutraL 
Beta  flee  ojijxalti. 

K.  J  — I.  You  can  easily  find  what  yon  want  by  referring  to  the  Index  ufoar 
tint  volume,  Fifty  groins  to  the  ounce  will  be  pretcratile  to  sdupt  ntea 
no  |uirtlciilar  strength  U  mentl  iwiL 
W.  I-  M. —  Liver  of  sulphur  can  be  purchased  at  th«  ilruggl.ta  Yourr 
win  not  heated  siitlii  IcnUy ;  powder  the  fusr<l  id*«s.  mix  it  with  in  i 
bulk  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heal  in  a  crucible  to  whitei 
keeping  up  the  heat  for  an  hour, 
t'.  (..— The  sulisi.iiKe  of  your  communication  would  appear  best  In  yow 

proposed  advertisement. 
A  Si  r.-<  utaKR. — I.  Il  will  be  Impossible  for  it*  to  suggest  a  more  probable 

unless  we  knew  the  nlsAe  pi- 
riutcil    '.'  We  i  in»< 
advertised  in  ot-.r  mlmiuis.  Wc 
prefer  Tau|>enot's  pn»«s*.       An  expanding  camera. 
A.  Xti.*iN. — Heeelved. 

W.  ».—  I.  Answered  shove  1.  Wash  twice  for  about  half  a  minute,  t»kuir 
for  a  stereoscopic  slued  plate  about  .)  an  ounce  of  water.  Y'our  pietare 
would  have  been  lmpmv»l  had  the  e.\|>osura  Ir-cii  lunger;  It  Is  rather  Aanf 
3.  Allow  more  time  lo  elapse  Iwtwrcn  coating  the  plate  and  Immcrsutg  II  lu 
the  liath;  this  will  reiw>d>  tbe  greaslness  you  eoinplaln  of. 

Ai.wt  is — Maxwell  Lyle's  la  a  very  good  toning  bath ;  so  is  our  eorrcspnndrat 
<■'«.  Y'our  cautions  are  very  good;  and  we  sliail  hax*c  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  them  to  the  phrrfogniphlc  pnblic. 

W.  It.  K.— «  imsiilt  the  indca  lo  vol  L 

Nit.  fit- — You  added  cailsinnte  of  »o<la  In  too  great  a  quantity, 
not  only  neutralised  the  arid,  Imt  precipitated 
you  should  have  ttiterrd  off,  and  then  added  a  drop  ol  | 
to  the  elear  solution. 

***•— Sec  answer  to  W.  ft.  I!. 

U.  II— Itlnac  your  hath  out  lirst  with  alcohol,  then  with  i 
and,  lastly,  with  one  part  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  ll 
wards  well  wash,  ami  It  will  be  lit  for  use. 

J.  G.  I).— Our  rorrcspoii'lenl  should  have  mentioned  the  subject  Is'fore.  A» 
il  Is,  the  credit  of  first  publication  is  decidedly  due  to  Mr.  Kunip.  Ilnwoei. 
we  cannot  believe  a  true  photographer  Is  actuated  by  any  other  ni«li-» 
than  a  desire  to  lienefit  hts  fcllow-lalmurers  In  the  art,  and  we  will  tlicr»fni» 
gladly  give  "J.  0.  D."  an  opportunity  of  eominuniratiug  hisi 
sarehuro  sulphate  of  Iron  a*  a  developing  ngent.  If  he  will  i 
particulars. 

M.  HHUtT.— 1.  Yuur  toning  bath  Is  evidently  at  fault;  either  tbe  ehluridc  ol 
gold  Is  impure,  rn-thc  furmula  not  gessl;  try-  Maxwell  Lyte's.  or  tn*  use 
reeommeiuleil  by  o  in  a  recent  numls  r.  1.  W  e  do  net  observe  the  »Ula  rv« 
mention,   i.  Your  descrliUlon  Is  that  of  a  j 

\  eloped. 

Am  iTern. — 1.  The  collodlo-albttmcn  proeeMu  i 
W.  G.  Q.— The  price  is  I  s.  |*r  |jart.    We  do  l 

can  get  it  II. rough  any  bookseller. 
Cofo.-l.  We  will  con«ider  alsiut  It.    i.  Tlie  reason  is  not 

known.   ».  Coating  a  camera  with  white  Inside  instead  of  Mark  It  i 

with  very  great  disadvantages,  and 

Foggy  pfcturcs  would  be  Ihecertalu  consequeuces.    4.  Yes;  it  lac  Uda  bt 

made  tiglit. 

Ukmh  N. — We  do  not  think  tliat  a  collodion  made  with  good  metliylatol 

ether  and  alcohol  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  bsth. 
r.xui  iRi»  v.  I)KsfAia.-l.  Had  you  rested  satisfied  with  the  first  me«»  ; 
had  got  Into,  we  could  bare  helped 

the  bath  might  liavc  been  lieutrafaacd  with  oxide  of  silver,  i 
made  til  Tor  use  again,  liut.  Instead  of  apply  lug  at  once  to  u*  fur  advice. 
vou  did  the  very  worst  thingln  yimr  power—  added  a  quantity  of  aiuinotsU 
Your  bath  la  now  so  charged  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  that  nothing  caa  be 
done  with  lu  Make  a  fresh  bath,  and  lu  future  treat  it  with  more  r»»|«t. 
A  chllil  can  easily  damage  the  constitution  of  a  lwith  in  such  a  umiui'r  tkst 
ll  would  puzzle  twenty  clever  chemists  lo  set  it  right  again.  'J.  Y'our  srossd 
failure  may  lie  remedied  by  using  a  faintly  acid  bath. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks: — O.  V.  It— Lord  F. 

The  information  nsjuired  by  the  followhig  correspondents  is  either  sued  si 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  il  has  appeared  in  reoeul  numbers  of  Ike 
"1'tioTcn.nAi'iitc  Skws:" — I'yro.  G. — t'at.  —  Parliament.  —  li.  t;.  t— 
Hl'rntla.— Pl»!o.— An  Amateur.— W.  f\— 1_  A.  M. 

Is  Tvi  k;—  Zcuxis.-A  Kern  Man.- 1  tela. -W.  I--R.  F.  II.  X.-A1»]»I*- 
J.  I.  MagmiL— G.  W.-T.  llarrett.  -J.  U.  Cooke. 

C)n'  A  Heading  Cover  ha*  hern  prepared  fur  preserving  the  numbers  uctil 
bound,  which  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  price  It. ;  post  free,  la  '.M 

Sulsi.  rilicrs  can  have  the  numliers  of  the  fir«t  volniue  strongly  biausd  In 
cloth,  lettered,  for if  sent  to  Iho  ofllre;  or,  If  aenmpanled  hy  s  rWli 
case,  Ibe  charge  for  bludiug  will  be  M. 

*,*  All  editorial  communication*  should  tie  addressed  to  Mr.  Caooats.  cart 
of  Messrs.  Casszij,  PRrrstK,  and  Uauix.  lai  itelk  Ha u rage  Yard.  Privat* 
lettcra  lor  the  Editor,  If  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  marked  "  private." 
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rnoT<w,UAri!ic  images. 

On  the  1th  of  March  last  we  described  some  cxperi- 
mento  which  wo  had  recently  been  making  on  M.  Niepce  de 
Sc.  Victor's  "  New  Action  of  Light,"  and  in  our  article  (vol. 
i.,  p.  ;;01)  wc  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  deduced  from  careful 
experiments,  that  ratliant  heat  was  capable  of  producing 
simitar  photographic  effects  to  those  which  M.  Niepce 
obtained  by  means  of  his  "  stored-up  "  light.  These  opinionR 
were  further  strengthened  by  experiments,  winch  were  des- 
cribed at  p.  VI  of  our  second  volume.  We  now  read  that  on 
the  7th  of  March  last,  M.  Gaultier  de  Claulwy  deposited  a 
sealed  packet  *u  the  keeping  of  the  French  Acadimk  (Its 
Scuacat,  which,  being  opened  at  the  last  meeting  of  tliat 
learned  assembly,  was  found  to  contain  a  note,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  : — 

"The  remarkable  facte  ol»ervcd  by  M.  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  relative  to  the  actiou  of  light  lwvc  proved  that  this 
tan,  so  to  speak,  store  itself  up  in  bodies,  which  are  submitted, 
for  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  to  its  influence.  Amongst 
them  arc  some  which  demonstrate  that  this  action  is  aug- 
mented by  that  of  heat :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  any  of 
tlieni  that/(t(t<  (ti  me  is  capable  of  producing  effects  analogous 
to  those  of  li^ht.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  shown,  in 
their  physico-chemical  researches,  tliat  heat  acta  on  certain 
organic  substances  in  the  same  way  as  light.  Guided  by 
these  rosearehi*,  I  have  bucii  led  to  make  comparative 
experiments  on  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  in  reproducing 
characters  on  sensitive  papers,  and  I  have  obtained  results 
which  seem  to  me  to  promise-  success.  Papers  rendered 
sensitive  by  means  of  aecto-nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
uranium,  or  gelatine  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
placed  for  a  lengtli  of  time,  varying  from  twelve  minute*  to  au 
hour,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  printed  clsaracters,  and 
heated  to  100  to  120  degrees  (212«>  to21Hw  Fahr.), furnished 
a  complete  reproduction  in  the  case  of  the  black  ink,  but  one 
hardly  sensible  with  red  ink  ;  a  result  analogous  to  that  wliich 
M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  observed  in  the  action  of  light. 
Although  incomplete,  tlio  facts  which  I  announce  seem 
likely  to  bo  of  future  interest,  and  I,  therefore,  deposit  them 
here  in  order  to  secure  the  priority  of  publication  (dan*  It 
but  dc  prendre  date)." 

We  are  not  alllicted  with  over- sensitiveness  respecting  any 
real  or  fancied  appropriation  of  our  own  ideas  by  others,  or 
vre  should  frequently  have  occasion  to  break  a  lance  with 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  and  wc  arc  willing  to  admit  that 
the  three  «lays'  start  which  wc  have  over  M.  G.  de  Claubry 
is  the  result  of  pure  accident,  and  tliat  he  deserves  the  full 
credit  for  any  originality  which  there  may  be  in  the  dis- 
covery. Our  object  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  importance  of  making  known  to  tho  world,  as  soon 
as  possible,  their  discoveries  or  improvements.    Wo  are  daily 


receiving  letters  from  persona  who,  having  teen  in  our 
columns  a  description  of  some  apparatus  or  improvement 
which  they  have  previously  found  out,  claim  for  themselves 
the  priority  of  invention,  forgetting  that  this  is  universally 
held  to  be  decided  by  priority  of  publication,  When  we 
sec  our  continental  brethren  so  jealous  of  their  fame  an 
actually  to  take  such  steps  as  the  above  in  order  to  secure,  to 
so  trifling  a  discovery,  the  earliest  possible  date,  our  corre- 
spondents should  bo  similarly  watchful  over  the  fruits  of 
their  own  brains,  and  remember  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
credit  of  any  discovery  is  to  publish  the  account  of  it  before 
any  one  else;  not  to  wait  till  another  has  benefited  the 
world  by  a  full  publication,  and  then  to  come  forward  stating 
that  the  same  idea  had  previously  existed  iu  their  own 
minds. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WITNESS  BOX. 
Tub  application  of  photography  to  legal  purposes  is  ever 
presenting  some  novelty,  and  certainly  wc  may  rank  this  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  No  reader  of  the  law 
reports  which  abound  iu  our  daily  papers,  can  avoid  being  ' 
cognisant  of  the  immense  amount  of  "  hard  swearing  "  which 
too  often  disfigures  judicial  inquiries  and  investigations. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  instances  wo  may 
find  witnesses  of  the  opposing  sides  who  conscientiously 
narrate  their  own  version  of  a  transaction,  ami  yet  often 
differ  diametrically  iu  their  tales.  These  discrepancies 
frequently  arise  from  imperfect  knowledge,  or  want  of 
proper  observation.  It  may  often  happen  that  a  pereon  Li 
accidentally  the  witness  of  some  affair  which  ultimately 
becomes  the  subject  of  a  legal  suit,  and  may  feel  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  it  beyond  a  momentary  inquiry,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  cares  little  about  the  correct  particulars 
relating  to  it.  In  time  he  is  subjwnaed  as  a  witness,  and  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  and  owing  to  his 
want  of  proper  attention  at  tho  time  of  the  transaction  lie 
may  be  caugnt  tripping  and  actually  make  admissions  which 
he  did  not  intend,  or  which  are  directly  the  opposite  of  .the 
real  facts.  Under  all  the  possible  disadvantages  of  human 
witnesses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  call  into  requisition  tho 
most  truthful  witnes  iu  the  universe — photography ; 
because,  wliatever  may  be  the  wish  of  an  ex  jKirte  photo- 
grapher to  take  photographs  of  things  that  will  favour  the 
side  for  which  he  is  engaged,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
tamper  with  the  mechanical  witness  of  whicli  he  has  every 
control  except  tliat  of  making  it  speak  falsely.  The 
most  recent  application  of  photography  to  legal  purposes 
was  in  the  notorious  ease  of  Hughes  c.  Dinorben. 
This  was  a  case  brought  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  against 
Lady  Dinorben  for  writing  scandalous  anonymous  letters, 
which  tended  much  to  his  injury.  In  tho  court  many 
of  the  letters  were  produced,  but  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility  of  losing  them,  Mr.  Hughes  had  negatives  taken  of 
each,  and  then  he  was  enabled  to  put  into  each  juryman's 
hand  a  fac-similo  of  these  precious  compositions.  Of 
course  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  these 
copies  as  evidence,  because  they  were  too  self-evident.  By 
comparing  tho  writing  with  some  of  Lady  Dinorben's 
acknowledged  writing,  the  jury  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
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conclusion  that  she  wag  the  writer,  and  accordingly  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff.    But  in  another  case  we  nave  a  still 
more  important  illustration  of  photography  in  the  witness 
box,  to  which  wo  alluded  in  a  former  number.  Very 
recently  there  happened  to  be  a  11  slip,"  aa  it  is  technically 
termed,  of  some  land,  in  connection  with  Borne  public 
works.    Of  course  the  parties  who  had  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  the  civil  engineers  and  contractors  blamed  them  for 
insufficient  work.    As  the  case  was  one  of  importance  and 
involved  several  thousands  of  pounds  damage,  the  pro- 
prietors at  once  sent  for  an  able  photographer,  and  he, 
Under  the  direction  of  another  civil  engineer,  who  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  advice  in  the  emergency,  took  a  series  of 
views  from  all  parts,  and  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most 
particular  jury  that  ever  was  assembled.    It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  this  was  a  most  important  step,  because  the  pro- 
prietors were  enabled  to  proceed  at  once  with  remedying 
the  misfortune.    I  lad  they  not  availed  themselves  of  photo- 
graphy they  must  liavc  left  tho  embankment  in  a  dangerous 
state,  hourly  becoming  worse,  in  order  that  a  "jury  of  in- 
spection "  might  be  called  upon  to  view  and  arbitrate  on 
the  matter.    Besides  this,  another  and  striking  advantage 
accrued :  good  aud  correct  photographs  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  the  "  hard  swearing  "  above  alluded  to.  Because  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  giving  evidence  the  witnesses  for  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  damage,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants  would 
naturally  depreciate  its  importance;    but  photography 
happily  comes  in  between  the  two  and  sets  both  sides  right 
by  giving  truthful  and  correct  information.    May  we  not 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when  photography,  where- 
cver  it  can  be  used,  will  Ik-  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man  While 
on  this  BinSject  we  may  allude  to  another  and  most  impor- 
tant application  of  photography.    It  is  perhaps  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  legal  application  of  photography,  though  in 
some  instances  it  may  be  so  termed.    We  allude  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Boilers  Bursting."    This  association 
originated  in  Manchester  somo  time  ago,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  lives  that  were  annually  lost  by  the  bursting 
of  boilers  in  large  manufactories.    The  tuaociation  ap- 
points several  agents  to  inspect  boilers,  and  to  report  on 
imperfect  ones,  so  that  they  may  at  once  lie  remedied. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  association  has  already 
saved  several  hundreds  of  lives,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
similar  associations  will  be  formed  in  all  the  largo  towns,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  great  annual  sacrifice  of  life  which  takes 
place  simply  for  want  of  proper  care  and  attention.  One 
of  the  members  of  tho  association  has  suggested  that  in 
future,  when  any  of  these  unfortunate  accidents  occur, 
there  should  be  pliotographs  taken  of  the  boilers  that  have 
burst  in  order  that  a  museum  of  such  photographs  might 
be  formed,  with  reports  showing  the  cause  of  bursting.  This 
suggestion,  we  arc  nappy  to  learn,  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
future  photographic  copies  of  all  these  accidents  will  be 
taken,  as  guides  and  warnings  to  others  to  keep  clear  of 
what  had  produced  the  fatal  result. 


CELESTIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  in  our  29th  number  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
25)  we  gave  an  interesting  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
council  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  in  which  a  resume  was 
given  of  the  progress  which  had  been  mndc  in  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  the  reproduction  of  celestial  objects. 
Our  learned  foreign  contemporary  "  Citsmo*  "  has  given  the 
above-mentioned  extract  in  the  list  number,  and  has  added 
the  following  remarks : — The  council  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  1/ondon  must  excuse  our  casting  on  them  some 
slight  reproach.  They  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  tho  15th  March,  1868,  which 
M.  Porro  obtained  with  his  object  glass  of  fcf  centimetres 
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(nearly  204  inches)  diameter.  These  photographs  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  deserved  serious  attention  in  conse- 
quence of  their  size  and  sharpness,  eo  well  appreciated  by 
M.  Faye.  Tho  solar  spoU  shown  on  them  will  bear  a  con'- 
siderable  magnifying  power;  in  fact,  their  forms  and 
dimensions  admit  of  being  very  well  determined  and 
measured.  The  future  of  stellar  photography  lies  entirely 
in  the  employment  of  object  glasses  sufficiently  large  to  giTe 
negatives  of  such -a  size  that,  to  obtain  positives  from  them, 
any  magnifying  process  will  be  unnecessary :  images  artifi- 
cially enlarged  must  necessarily  be  less  sharp;  and  what  we 
ought  to  aspire  to  should  be  the  reverse  :  negatives  of  very 
large  area  and  reduced  positives. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  talented  director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Paris,  following  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
friend,  M.  Otto  Struve,  and  of  Mr.  Boud,  will  tranaforoi 
into  an  astro-photographic  apparatus  tho  large  equatorial 
of  38  centimetres  (15  inches)  diameter,  which  M.  Brumier 
has  nearly  erected  in  the  large  cupola  of  the  olieemtory. 
We  shall  be  anxious  to  know  if  the  partial  devitrification 
of  the  magnificent  object  glass  of  M.  Lerebours  has  been 
entirely  corrected  and  ground  out — if  it  will  again  show 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon  those  mysterious  and  un- 
known peculiarities  which  so  perplexed  and  delighted 
Francois  Arago — if,  in  a  won!,  this  important  enterprise, 
continued  for  so  many  years,  will  be  crowned  with  such  a 
brilliant  success  that  the  skilful  and  enterprising  artist  may 
obtain  at  last  the  honourable  recompense  which  has  been 
promised  him.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Bnrtau  do 
J.ongitudc*  ho  alone  remains  undecorated. 

Yi'c  have  also  learned  that  M.  Leon  Foucault  has  recently 
put,  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  silvered  glass  telescope  of  35  centimetres  (about  14 
inches)  diameter,  which  will  rvuder  good  service  to  physical 
astronomy,  and  the  more  so  sineo  M.  Leon  Foucault  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  tho  resources  and  secrets  of 
photography. 


THE  FSEl'DOSCOPE. 

Tiik  pscudoscopc  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
influence  of  tho  mind  over  tho  eye,  may  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  proved.  This  instrument  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  consists  of  two  reflecting  prion* 
fixed  in  a  frame,  so  arranged  that  in  looking  at  an  object, 
either  eye  receives  a  transposed  image  of  tliat  object  tluwigh 
the  corresponding  prism,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  relief 
of  the  object  is  converted,  in  other  wonls,  has  an  apjxarance 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  it  presents  when  looked  at 
with  the  naked  eye.  Thus,  an  intaglio  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  object  in  relief,  and  a  medallion  assumes  a  hollow 
appearance  under  tho  same  circumstances.  It  was  observed 
and  recorded  by  Aguilonius  in  his  Opiicorim  Sex  Lilri,  pub- 
lished in  1613,  that  at  a  considerable  distance  all  objects,  whe- 
ther convex  or  concave,  appear  plane;  and  lie  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  when  seen  at  a  less  distance  the  convex  surface  some- 
times appears  concave,  and  the  concave  surface  convex,  that 
is,  they  are  converted.  He  very  justly  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon,  through  not  perceiving 
tho  direction  from  winch  the  light  falls  upon  it.  Subsequently 
to  this,  in  or  about  1744,  ]>r.  Gmebn  published  a  paper  in 
the  I'hilonojihical  Tmnxaction*  on  the  conversion  of  a  hollow 
seal  into  a  raised  one.  To  exhibit  this  phenomenon 
more  perfectly  an  instrument  was  constructed,  termed  a 
cameoBCope,  some  of  wliich  were  single  and  others  double. 
The  single  cameoscope  was  formed  ol  two  achromatic  lensts 
of  ishort  focus,  placed  at  nearly  the  sum  of  their  focal  distance* 
apart ;  and  convex  bodies,  when  looked  at  through  this 
instrument,  will  appear  concave,  and  concave  bodies  will 
appear  convex ;  it  will,  likewise,  affect  the  apparent  distance 
of  the  objects  from  the  eye.  The  instrument  of  Professor 
Wheatstone  has,  however,  many  advantages  over  this;  and 
is  essentially  a  different  instrument,  though  the  effects  pro- 
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duced  by  it  are  in  some  respects  (similar ;  ami  we  differ 
entirely  in  opinion  with  a  writer  in  the  North  British 
llrviru;  who  says  of  the  pseudoscope,  "  tliat  it  is  a  most 
capricious  and  unsatisfactory  instrument,  which  often  fail* 
to  show  what  it  ought  to  show,"  and  that  "it  differed  in  no- 
thing from  the  can>o)scoj)e,  excepting  that  the  inversion  of 
the  objccti!  and  their  double  pictures  are  produced  by  two 
redacting  prisms,  in  place  of  lenses."  Wliat  the  writer  may 
mean  by  saying  that  it  foils  to  show  what  it  ought  to  show, 
in  not  quite  clear.  If  his  meaning  U  tliat  all  objects  -when 
regarded  through  it  are  not  converted,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  capricious  and  unsatisfactory  instrument,  it  must,  be 
admitted  that  it  is  so  in  that  sense.  All  objects  are  not 
converted  by  it,  but  the  exceptions  are  very  few,  and  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  subj"ot  for  consideration.  As  a 
rule,  those  objects  which  we  have  never  seen  otherwise  than 
in  relief,  as  the  human  fate  for  example,  obstinately  refuse 
to  be  converted.  If  we  view  a  hollow  mask  wo  shall  see  it 
in  relief  without  any  difficulty,  and  Una  may  be  readily 
effected  without  the  instrument,  by  closing  one  eye  and  look- 
ing at  it  fixedly  with  the  other ;  but  if  we  try  to  produce 
the  opposite  effect,  that  is,  to  make  the  outside  of  the  mask 
appear  hollow,  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  but  it  in 
not  impossible  with  the  aid  of  the  pseudoscope ;  but  neither 
with  the  instrument,  nor  without  it,  can  the  same  effect  be 
produced  with  respect  to  tlie  human  face,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions.  Now,  after  wliat  we  have  stated  with 
respect  to  the  mask,  it  will  bo  evident  tliat  there  is 
nothing  in  the  formation  of  the  features  to  prevent  the  same 
conversion  :  still  the  mind,  which  is  conscious  that  the  mask 
has  two  sides,  one  hollow  and  the  other  in  relief,  and,  there- 
fore, suffers  the  eye  to  be  deceived,  will  not  suffer  the  eye  to 
be  deceived  with  respect  to  the  human  face ;  it  cannot  admit 
the  possibility  of  flesh  and  blood  undergoing  such  a  change. 

To  demonstrate  the  inability  of  monocular  vision  to  give 
a  true  idea  of  a  solid  form,  Professor  Wheatstone  stated  in 
one  of  his  memoirs  that  if  we  hold  a  small  cube  made  of  wire 
or  elwny-beading,  aud  look  at  it  with  one  eye  closed,  while 
changing  its  position  by  turning  it  between  the  fingers,  its 
various  perspective  projections  are  interpreted  by  tlie  mind,  so 
long  as  it  retains  the  idea  of  the  cube,  as  so  many  different 
representations  of  the  same  object.  But  as  some  of  these  per- 
spective projections  might  be given  by  a  very  differently  shaped 
object,  it  may  happen  that  one  of  these  dissimilar  figures 
may  suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  nnd  if  the  idea  be  fixed  there 
by  looking  steadily  at  the  object  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  bring  Iwek  the  original  idea  so  long  as  the 
position  of  the  object  remains  the  same.  But,  if  the  move- 
ment of  the  cube  between  the  fingers  be  resumed  while  the 
mind  is  stdl  possessed  with  the  false  idea,  the  series  of  per- 
spective projections  then  presented  being  irreconcileable  with 
tno  converse  form,  the  mind  either  goes  back  to  the  original 
conception  of  the  cube,  or,  otherwise,  the  skeleton  figure 
appears  to  uudergo  a  continual  change  of  shape. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  looking  at  a  pho- 
tograph with  one  eye ;  the  figures  represented  assume  greater 
vigour,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  appear  in  relief.  To  illustrate 
the  ease  with  which  the  single  eye  may  be  influenced  by  the 
mind,  we  may  mention  that  we  liad  placed  in  our  hands, 
a  paper,  lielonging  to  Mr.  Malone,  covered  with  representa- 
tions of  coins  engraved  by  Fizeau's  process  (described  at  vol.  i. 
p.  75  of  this  journal).  These  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
it  occurred  to  us  to  hold  them  in  such  jxxutions  that,  when 
viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  they  alternately  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  cameo  and  an  intaglio,  according  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  light  was  supposed  by  the  mind  to 
fall  upon  them.  Other  effects  are  produced  by  looking  at 
the  photograph  with  one  eye  alone  besido  that  of  relief ; 
on  this  point  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Revkw  ;  it  says Wo  have  noticed  this, 
especially  with  regard  to  tho  representation  of  still  water, 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts  of  a 
photograph,  for  although,  when  looked  at  with  both  eyes,  its 
surface  appears  opaque  like  white  whey,  a  wonderful  depth 


and  transparency  are  ofteu  given  to  it  by  viewing  it  with  only 
one.  There  exists  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  the  sands  and 
rocks  at  Tenby,  in  which  not  only  the  nigged  projections 
and  cavernous  recesses  of  the  former,  but  the  smooth  surface 
and  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  latter,  become  most  vivid 
to  the  single  eye ;  whilst  a  small  patch  upon  the  sand,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  nol'otherwiso  very  apparent,  then  shows 
itself  to  be  a  most  faithful  portrait  of  a  little  pool  of  water 
lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  sand,  and  reflecting  the  rocks  above. 
The  superiority  of  monocular  to  binocular  vision  heredej)ends, 
not  only  upon  the  freedom  under  which  the  mind  is  left  to 
interpret  the  picture  after  its  own  fashion,  when  no  longer 
forced  to  view  it  as  a  flat  surface,  but  also  upon  the  circum- 
stance tliat  the  photograph  taken  by  a  single  camera  is  really 
a  portrait  of  the  object  as  seen  by  one  eye ;  and,  that  whilst 
it  is  the  truest  jiossible  picture  when  viewed  under  the  like 
aspect,  it  is  not  a  true  picture  as  viewed  by  both  eyes,  sinco 
not  merely  the  apparent  shape  of  all  near  objects,  but  the 
character  of  their  services  as  recognised  by  themodc  in  which 
light  is  reflected  from  them,  is  sensibly  different, 
as  either  eye  is  used  singly,  or  both  eyes  together." 

A  very  curious  effect  is  produced  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tions of  two  stereoscopic  pictures,  placing  tho  right  hand 
picture  to  the  loft,  and  the  left  hand  picture  to  the  right, 
and  then  looking  at  them  in  the  stereoscope.  Wlien  the 
picture  contains  statues,  trees,  or  other  object*,  their  relative 
distances  will  be  cliangcd, — the  more  distant  becoming  near, 
and  the  nearer  retreating  into  the  background ;  for  example, 
a  statue,  standing  between  or  in  front  of  a  row  of  pillars, 
will  appear  to  be  at  some  distance  behind  them ;  and  in  the 
case  of  groups  of  statuary,  the  figures  in  the  background 
will  appear  to  be  in  front  of  those  in  the  foreground,  while 
they  are  shorn  of  those  parts  which  are  concealed  in  the 
picture  by  tho  figures  actually  before  them.  In  the  cases 
we  have  mentioned,  the  change  is  simply  one  of  distance, 
the  figures  retaining  the  appearance  of  relief. 

The  same  appearance  is  not  presented  to  every  individual ; 
to  some  they  appear  confused  ;  and  tho  same  may  be  said  of 
some  pictures  which,  when  viewed  in  this  way,  cannot  be 
made  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  solid  form. 

On  first  looking  with  the  pseudoscope  at  the  inside  of  a 
basin,  the  eye  very  frequently  sees  it  to  be  hollow ;  the  mind, 
being  so  much  more  familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  basin 
than  with  its  external  aspect,  assumes  it  to  be  hollow,  and 
tho  eye  sees  it  in  accordance  with  this  idea ;  but  after  look- 
ing at  it  for  a  time,  it  changes  its  appearance,  to  some  per- 
sons gradually,  to  others  suddenly,  and  the  image  is  con- 
verted. Sometimes,  after  this  is  effected,  the  real  aspect 
returns  to  the  mind,  but  is  soon  banished,  and  the  new  idea 
takes  entire  possession  for  a  time. 

There  is  a  curiouB  optical  illusion  which  can  be  produced 
without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  cane  bottom  of  a 
chair  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position  before  the  eye,  and 
the  hands  being  placed  upon  it,  will,  if  the  optic  axes  bo 
directed  to  a  point  beyond  the  chair,  become  invisible  ;  and 
instead  of  the  actual  bottom  being  visible,  a  phantom  of  it 
will  be  seen  susjiended  in  the  air  between  the  eyes  and  the 
actual  object,  which,  together  with  the  hands,  will  become 
invisible ;  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  writer, 
the  observer  "ftels  irhat  he  does  not  see,  and  w<>»  what  he 
doe*  not  /tel." 


PRESERVED  LIGIIT. 
In  our  last  number  we  reproduced  an  article  containing  a 
summary  of  the  objections  of  the  "  Photographic  News" 
to  the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  on  the 
Action  of  Preserved  Light.  He  lias  since  made  some  fresh 
experiments,  and  embodied  them  in  a  note  presented  to  the 
Acaderaie  des  Sciences,  in  which  he  refutes  those  objections, 
and  which  we  hasten  to  publish.  This  note  is  as  follows  :— 
"  I  will  reply  by  a  single  experiment  to  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  relative  to  the  persistent  activity 
communicated  by  the  light  to  an  insolated  body. 
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"  I  placed  in  an  icehouse  a  tinned  tube  containing  a  piece 
of  cardboard  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid.  After  cx- 
posore  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  action  of  the  light,  tbifl 
tube  was  buried  in  ice  for  4S  hours.  A  piece  of  sensitised 
paper,  prepared  merely  with  nitrate  of  silver,  was  placed 
beneath  a  thiu  pajter  on  wlikh  some  large  letter.*  were 
printed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  having  been  uncovered, 
the  tube  was  inverted  over  it.  When  I  considered  that  the 
preserved  light  hod  acted  sufficiently,  I  treated  the  sensitive 
paper  with  gallic  acid,  and  develojnxi  the  picture  which  I 
nave  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Academy.  If  the  paper 
had  been  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  silver,  the  image  would 
have  been  much  more  vigorous ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  gives 
undoubted  evidence  of  a  real  action  exercised  by  the  light, 
without  any  calorific  radiations,  and  tliat  is  all  I  desire  to 

"  As  to  the  action  of  heat,  1  know  tliat  it  exists  since  I 
discovered  it  by  the  experiment*  I  have  pursued  for  several 
months  past,  and  which  I  shall  sliortly  publish,  contenting 
myself  with  saying,  to  fix  a  date,  that  by  availing  myself  of 
the  obscure  radiation  of  a  source  of  heat  at  212  degrees  F., 
I  obtained,  at  will,  negative  or  positive  pictures,  according 
to  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  The  heat  may  then,  in 
certain  circumstances,  produce  results  which  in  my  early 
researclios  I  attributed  to  the  light.  The  calorific  and  luminous 
radiations  inconteatably  exercise  chemical  actions,  but  really 
distiuct,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  together,  even 
though  they  act  simultaneously.  Wheu  the  tube  is  heated 
in  which  the  light  is  preserved,  as  I  advised  at  an  epoch 
when  the  distinction  between  the  calorific  and  luminous  rays 
was  not  very  clearly  defined  in  my  mind,  a  more  intense  and 
more  rapid  impression  is  obtained,  because  the  tWo  effects 
combine  to  produce  it ;  but,  as  I  Live  shown,  light  alono, 
independently  of  any  elevation  of  temperature  and  the  in- 
tervention of  aqueous  vapours,  suffices  to  give  very  vigorous 
impressions. 

"  As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  image 
is  not  formed  through  a  thin  glass  or  mica  plate,  I  may  refer 
to  my  first  memoir.  It  will  be  seen  by  that,  in  fact,  that 
this  activity  communicated  by  the  light  does  not  traverse 
glass,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  luminous  radiations 
omitted  by  phosphorus  burning  slowly  in  the  air ;  these  do 
not  indeed  act  on  sensitised  paper." — La  Luwiire. 


THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS-IMPORTANT 
MODIFICATION. 

BY    SI  n.    A.  SCtSE, 

A  conREsroxPKNT,  Mr.  John  DralHn,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  News  *'  states,  that  after  several  comparative  trials 
of  the  "  Fothergill,"  11  Collodio  albumen,"  and  "Hill 
Norris's  "  processes,  he  has  decided  against  the  first  named ; 
for,  though  he  has  obtained  some  excellent  negatives  by  it, 
it  has,  iu  his  hands,  been  far  less  sensitive  tlian  either  of  the 
other  two. 

Allow  mo  to  suggest  that,  instead  of  purcliaaing  the  plates 
ready  prepared,  the  way  to  obtain  correct  results  would  liave 
been  to  have  prepared  them  himself,  had  he  done  so,  with — 
for  stereoscopic  st/^eplates — the  use  of  four  drachms  of  distilled 
water  for  the  washing,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  diluting 
bath  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitised  plate,  as  recommended  by 
me  in  an  early  number  of  the  M  News,"  and  abo  in  my 
pamphlet,  thoroughly  washed  the  oft'  albumen ;  placed  the 
plates  to  surface  dry  on  blotting  paper  upon  gin** ;  and,  while 
tho  temperature  remained  uuder  about  00",  dried  them  with 
artificial  heat,  not  exceeding  120  Fahrenheit;  at  same 
time  avoiding  contact  with  new  wood,  both  during  and 
after  preparation — ho  would  not  only  have  had  no  occasion 
to  doubt  the  statement  that,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
»  negative  can  be  obtained  with  tho  minimum  exposure  of 
thirty  second*,  but  would  havo  entirely  altered  his  opinion  of 
tho  comparative  value  of  the  three  processes,  and  given  the 
»  Fothergill "  the  same  preference  as  his  late  friend ;  probably 


writing  as  much  in  favour  of  it  as  a  former  correspondent  in 
the  "  News,"  who  brought  home  about  forty  good  negatives 
out  of  five  and  forty  prepared  plates,  ali  of  which,  he  stated, 
were  prepared  before  starting  on  his  journey,  and  developed 
at  leisure  on  his  return. 

My  chief  object,  however,  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much 
to  draw  attention  to  the  above,  as  to  a  modification  of  the 
process  by  which  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  tlirec  or  four 
fold,  which  is  simply  the  substitution  of  rather  thin  mncuage , 
of  white  gum  arable,  10  drachms,  dissolved  in  .*>  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  C  or  8  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce ;  the  manipulation  to  ha 
conducted  in  every  way  the  same  aa  before.  The  use  of  this 
salt  is  not  my  own  idea,  but  w as  suggested  by  a  correspondent 
in  a  contemporary,  who  drew  attention  to  the  great  in- 
crease  of  sensitiveness  obtained  by  adding  it  to  the  albumen. 
This  I  found  to  be  the  case ;  but  a  still  further  increase  by 
using  it  with  gum  water,  as  mentioned.  The  development 
of  plates  prepared  with  gum  is  also  much  quicker.  Whether 
either  of  tho  modifications  will  give  the  exquisite  half-tone 
and  distance  of  the  Fothergill  process,  remains  to  be  proved 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.' 

BY    MM.    DAY  ANNE    AND   A.  GIHARB. 
INSOLATION*. 

Thk  insolation  of  tho  chloride  of  silver  received  from  ns  an 
attentive  study ;  for,  it  must  be  remembered,  it  constitutes 
the  starting  point  of  the  photographic  theory.  Experiment 
has  shown  us  tliat  the  ultimate  action  of  light  on  the  chloride 
of  silver  was  the  separation  of  its  element*  ami  the  produc- 
tion of  metallic  silver.  If,  in  this  caso,  sub-chloride  of 
silver  is  formed,  this  never  happens,  except  in  the  trwixitbr. 
state,  and  in  quantities  so  exceedingly  small,  that  one  must 
consider  them  as  imjxnulerahle,  and  entirely  incapable  of 
producing  a  photographic  proof.  Tins  then  is  formed  of 
metallic  silver,  free  or  combined,  but  not  by  sub-chloride 
of  silver,  as  has  been  hitherto  admitted.  We  hail 
already  established  tliia  fact  in  considering  tho  proof  on 
withdrawal  from  the  fixing  bath,  but  it  was  essential  to 
establish  that  it  subsisted  before  this  bath  re-acted  upon  it. 

We  shall  here  relate  some  of  tho  experiments  which  have 
led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Although  it  may  be  admitted,  generally,  that  the  chloride 
of  silver  undergoes,  under  the  luminous  influence,  a  reducing 
action,  it  was  nevertheless  interesting  to  make  clearly  evident 
the  liberation  of  chlorino  which  should  occom|iany  this 
reduction ;  we  easily  succeeded  in  accomplisliing  tliia,  by 
putting  very  pure  and  well-washed  chloride  of  silver  in 
suspension  in  distilled  water,  coloured  either  by  turnsolo  or 
indigo.  In  lx>th  cases,  at  the  end  of  some  liours,  the  honors 
were  entirely  decoloured  by  the  chlorine  which  was  liberated, 
and  of  which  it  waa  besides  easy  to  ascertain  the  presence, 
by  pouring  into  the  solutions  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

*  This  first  point  established,  we  next  proceeded  to  examine 
if  this  reduction  gave  rise  to  sub-chloride  of  silver  or  metallic 
silver. 

To  accomplish  this  we  spread,  in  exceedingly  fiat  dishes, 
dilute  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
mingled  in  absolutely  equivalent  quantities.  In  a  fclwrt 
time  the  chloride  of  silver  was  deposited  and,  thanks  to  iu 
thinness,  remained  adherent  to  the  glaatof  the  dish  ;  we  then 
decanted  and  exposed  the  chloride  in  tliis  position  during 
several  days  to  the  solar  action.  The  brownish  precipitat<- 
thus  obtained  was  found  to  bo  soluble  in  nitric  acid  in  a 
remarkable  proportion,  with  tho  formation  of  nitron* 
vapours ;  which  indicated  the  presence  of  metallic  silver,  and 
th«  residue,  scarcely  tinted  of  a  violet  colour,  was  completely 
dissolved  in  ammonia. 

Now,  chemistry  teaches  that  aub-chloritle  of  gil  ver  is  insoluble 
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in  nitric  acid,  and  it  has  been  known,  ever  since  Scheolc's 
time,  that  this  body  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  gives  a 
precipitate  of  metallic  silver.  Hence,  this  compound  is  not 
found  in  any  sensible  quantity  in  the  substance  furnished  by 
the  insolation  of  tho  chloride  of  silver,  and  this  latter  was 
simply  formed  of  metallic  silver,  of  a  mass  of  non-reduced 
chloride  of  silver,  and  of  a  trace,  inappreciable  by  weight,  of 
sub-chloride. 

xn?  on  a  proof ;  in  fact,  if  we  treat  directly  by 
i  substance  obtained  in  insolating  the  chloride 
of  silver,  we  get  a  very  important  residue  of  metallic  silver, 
which,  if  we  suppose  it  extended  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  might 
perfectly  well  produce  a  proof,  while,  if  we  make  thiB  sub- 
stance undergo  the  same  treatment,  first  depriving  it  of  the 
metallic  silver  it  contains,  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  nothing 
more  will  be  left  than  an  inappreciable  residue,  scarcely 
tinging  the  liquor,  and  quite  incapable  of  colouring  even  the 
little  filter  in  which  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  collect  it. 

Wc  know,  then,  now  the  part  which  the  chloride  of  silver 
plays  in  the  act  of  insolation,  it  is  restored  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but,  as  wo  know,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  not  alone  on 
the  jjaper  where  the  photograph  is  to  be  formed,  and  among 
the  bodies  which  surround  >t,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  we  have 
demonstrated,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  production  of 
the  photographic  result.  We  will  now  look  for  the  explana- 
tion of  thu.  We  have  already  announced  the  result  at  which 
we  have  arrived  on  this  subject,  in  Baying  that  the  nitrate 
influences  the  definitive  production  of  the  proof,  by  sup- 
plying, in  a  constant  manner,  a  new  aliment  to  the  chloride 
which  is  liberated  from  the  reduced  salt  of  silver ;  that  the 
chlorine  attacks  the  nitrate  in  contact  with  it,  forming  a 
new  chloride  which  blackens  and  is  reduced  in  its  turn, 
setting  at  liberty  a  fresh  quantity  of  chlorine:  finally,  in 
adding  that  the  chloride  of  silver,  finding  itself  thus  in 
larger  quantity  on  a  given  surface,  encountering  besides,  in 
a  nascent  state,  the  luminous  rays  which  fall  upon  it,  is 
influenced  by  them  with  n  greater  energy. 
Sundry  experiments  enable  us  to  verify  these  assertion*. 
If  they  are  true,  in  fact,  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  two 
halves  of  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper,  to  keep  one  in  darkness, 
while  the  other  is  submitted  to  an  energetic  light  which  may 
have  the  power  to  metalline  it,  and  to  estimate  the  quantities  of 
chlorine  remaining  in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  If,  in  fact, 
t  he  chlorine,  in  proportion  as  it  is  liberated  from  the  combina- 
tion, saturates  a  fresh  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sheet 
ought,  in  both  cases,  to  preserve  the  same  quantity.  This  'a 
what  experiment  has  proved,  for  in  the  insolated  half  of  tho 
sheet  we  found  nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity  of 
chlorine  as  in  tho  sheet  preserved  from  the  influence  of  the 
light. 

Besides,  if  we  place  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  expose  to  the  solar  rays,  it 
will  be  found,  after  it  lias  blackened,  that  tho  liquor  does  not 
contain  free  chlorine,  but  nitric  acid  which  reddens  turnsole, 
which  implies  tho  partial  decomposition  of  the  dissolved 
nitrate  of  silver. 

(To  be  continued.) 


h  underneath;  and,  when  dry,  the  picture 
burnished,  to  make  this  smooth  previous  to 


inserts  on  Colouring  Jjbortogrnpjiis. 

ALBI  MENISKD  PAPER — (continvtd). 

Eyes. — Wash  in  tho  local  colour  of  the  eyes.  It  will  bo 
observed  that  brown  eyes  come  out  almost  black  in  photo- 
graphs. Hero  again  is  a  difficulty  which  perplexes  many — 
to  make  those  eyes,  which  in  tho  photograph  are  black,  to 
appear  bright  and  transparent,  such  as  they  ore  iu  life. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a  finely  painted  browu 
eye,  with  its  luminous  colour.  Wo  have  succeeded  best  by 
first  washing  on  an  opaque  yellow,  say  deep  chrome,  and 
then  glazing  with  burnt  sienna  and  Vandyke  brown,  always 
using  gum  in  glazing.  When  the  chrome  is  laid  on,  it 
should  be  tolerably  thick,  so  as  to  hide  the  dark  colour  of 


tho 

should  be 
glazing. 

If  the  subject  lias  eyes  in  which  blue  predominates,  the 

iihotograph  will  give  them  too  light ;  this  otters  an  advantage, 
uasmuch  as  we  can  got  them  down  to  any  depth  or 
brilliancy  by  glazing  with  such  colours  as  Antwerp  or 
Prussian  blue,  or,  if  necessary,  with  neutral  tint,  or  indigo 
added  as  tho  case  requires. 

Rut  we  have  always  to  use  brighter  colours  than  would 
appear  correct,  strictly  compared  with  the  living  model, 
because  we  have  a  grey  (the  photograph)  underneath, 
wliich  conqiaratively  neutralises  that  laid  over  by  being  seen 
through. 

So  that  haviug  washed  on  wliatevcr  colour  is  required  for 
the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  shadows  of  llesh,  give  a  few  minutes 
for  drying,  then  burnish  well  again. 

If  the  wash  over  tho  shadows  of  the  face  and  hair  appears 
dim  and  flat,  they  can  bo  fetched  up  by  going  over  them 
with  gum  or  medium.  This  being  done,  take  crimson  lake 
with  medium,  and  faintly  wash  on  the  carnation  of  the 
cheeks ;  also  feebly  go  over  the  ears  with  same ;  to  this  add 
vermilion  for  the  upper  lip,  using  vermilion  alone  for  the 
lower  one.  Give  a  second  wash  on  the  checks  of  lake,  keeping 
this  wash  within  the  first,  which,  being  lighter,  will  be  soft. 
Now  take,  with  the  medium,  Antwerp  blue,  or  any  transparent 
colour,  according  to  complexion ;  with  this  introduce  the  cool 
greys  whero  they  aro  required,  such  as  6ide  of  forehead, 
temples,  round  about  eyes,  corners  of  mouth,  under  dun,  neck, 
and  by  the  sides  of  all  deep  shadows ;  which  you  have  made 
warm  with  vermilion  and  yellow,  because  flesh  is  alwayB 
grey  by  the  side  of  shadow. 

If  the  complexion  be  very  fair,  use  more  of  this  cool  grey ; 
if  warm,  it  will  be  useless,  or  worse,  tending  to  blacken  the 
effect  of  what  follows.    Use  the  burnisher  again. 

Now  begin  by  laying  the  colour  on  in  small  strokes  with 
fino  sable  bruslies,  using  medium  in  every  touch.  You  will 
now,  by  holding  both  photograpla  at  a  little  distance  so  as 
to  get  the  general  impression,  see  that  the  effect  of  your 
picture  is  jl»t  compared  with  the  dork  copy,  which  results 
from  your  having  reduced  tho  wliitc  lights  of  your  picture 
something  by  the  first  wash,  and  the  shadows  being  lighter 
by  washing  on  the  tint  of  vermilion  and  Indian  yellow, 
thereby  comparatively  destroying  the  strength  or  force  of 
light  and  shade  contrast  in  the  head,  and,  moreover,  causing 
much  of  the  modelling  to  disappear.  You  have  now  to  recover 
these  properties,  in  doing  which  you  may  produce  any  amount 
of  delicacy,  any  complexion,  any  touch  you  please,  because 
repeatedly  burnishing  upon  the  paper  has  hardened  it,  so  as 
to  admit  of  nearly  the  same  process  na  painting  upon  ivory ; 
and  whilst  working  in  again  the  anatomy  of  the  face,  you 
can  etch  on  the  nicest  tint*  to  resemble  those  of  nature. 
Hero  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  painting 
from  the  living  model ;  there  you  have  presented  to  you  the 
object  naturally,  which  you  will  treat,  to  the  best  of  your 
abilities,  as  you  see  it,  and  not  as  others  would,  because  no 
two  painters  see  the  same  thing  quite  alike,  and  if  you  try 
too  much  to  imitate  another's  method  of  representation,  and 
tliat  method  not,  perhaps,  as  you  yourself  would  see  the 
thing,  you  will  not  be  successful  even  in  equalling  that  style 
you  are  endeavouring  to  follow,  because  no  one  can  work 
well  against  his  own  feelings.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
originality  and  truthfulness  in  works  by  artist*  whose 

Sractice  is  to  paint  everything  from  life,  which  at  onoe 
istinguishes  them  from  those  by  painters  who  have  rather 
studied  the  works  of  others  than  nature. 

However,  to  proceed,  it  is  understood  that  wo  have  now 
laid  on  the  cool  greys  in  various  parts  of  tho  face,  somewhat 
in  excess  of  coldness,  because  over  these  we  now  commence 
by  etching  a  general  colour  of  warmth,  regulated  by  the 
complexion;  if  a  very  fair  one,  lake,  and  a  little  Indian 
yellow;  if  warm,  more  yellow,  with  a  little  raw  sienna,  still 
further  to  deepen  the  tone  if  necessary.  Use  this,  in  various 
degrees,  to  work  in  the  anatomy  all  over  the  face,  the  fore- 
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head  first,  and  afterwards  tho  cheeks ;  having  done  which 
with  very  feeble  colour,  go  over,  wheu  necessary,  again,  a 
shade  deeper,  carefully  graduating  the  toues,  so  as  to  round 
up  the  bones  and  muscles  softly,  making  the  stippling  so  soft 
as  only  to  be  just  perceptible.  This  stippling  is  to  be  in 
large  soft  strokes,  only  jierceptible  in  their  effect,  and  simply 
to  answer  for  washing,  being  substituted  as  calculated  to 
render  the  face  uniform  sooner  than  could  bo  by  broad 
washes.  Where  on  checks  much  warmth  is  required,  use 
lake  and  burnt  sienna  in  finish  to  deepen  with. 

The  effect  of  going  all  over  the  head  with  one  general 
colour,  and  tliat  tho  colour  of  the  complexion,  is  to  produce 
a  breadth  and  solidity,  at  once  varied  in  its  tints  from  the 
circumstance  of  those  cool  greys  and  bright  laky  colours 
underneath  shining  through.  It  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  glazing  in  oil. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chloride  of  Calcium. — This  salt,  from  its  powerful 
attraction  for  water,  ig  of  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory.  It 
is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  chalk  or  marble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  evaporating.  The  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  form  by  allowing  a  hot,  strong  solution  to 
cool.  "  If  the**}  crystals  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300°, 
water  is  expelled,  and  a  dry,  porous  looking  salt  remains, 
which  contains  two  equivalents  of  water.  In  thiB  state  it  is 
very  useful  for  drying  gases  or  air,  and  it  is  most  likely  used 
in  this  state  to  dry  toe  atmosphere  inside  the  boxes  for  pre- 
serving sensitive  paper.  Chloride  of  calcium,  when  heated 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  parte  with  all  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  fuses ;  forming,  on  cooling,  a  hard  stony  mass,  which, 
when  broken  up,  is  of  use  for  alrorbing  water  from 
various  liquids—  ether,  for  instant*.  If  a  few  lumps  of  this 
fused  mass  are  placed  in  a  bottle  of  ether,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  distilled  at  a 
gentle  heat,  the  ether  will  come  over  anhydrous.  Alcohol 
cannot  be  dehydrated  in  this  way,  owing  to  its  forming  a 
chemical  compound  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  formula 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  Ca  CI. 

Chloride  or  Goli>. — This  salt,  in  the  solid  state,  is 
reddish  brown,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat.  Its  mode  of  prepara- 
tion will  be  found  at  vol.  i.,  p.  216.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
advisable  to  prepare  it  on  a  very  small  scale,  since  the  unavoid- 
able Ion  during  the  operation  will  make  the  result  more 
expensive  than  if  it  had  been  purchased  ready  made.  It  is 
very  deliquescent,  and  should  be  preserved  for  use  either  in 
triads  bottles  in  which  the  stoppers  are  ground  with  extra 
care,  or  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  A  better  plan  will  be 
to  dissolve  it  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  each 
drachm  of  water,  and  preserve  it  thus  in  solution.  Chloride 
of  gold  is  represented,  in  cliemical  language,  by  the  symbols 
Au  CI,,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
gold,  and  three  of  chlorine. 

Chloride  of  Iron*. — The  protochloride,  Fe  CI,  being  a 
salt  difficult  to  prepare,  and  of  no  importance  to  photogra- 
phers, we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
chloride,  or  sesquichloride,  Fe.  CI,.  This  salt  is  formed  by 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  and  then  adding 
water,  filtering,  and  re-evaporating ;  it  forms  a  very  deli- 
quescent dark  red  mass.  Mr.  Talbot  has  recently  employed 
this  Bait  for  the  purpose  of  etching  on  steel,  copper,  or  zinc, 
by  his  new  pbotogfyphic  process.  It  acts,  in  this  case,  by 
giving  up  one  third  of  its  chlorine  to  the  metal  with  which 
it  is  in  contact,  being  itself  reduced  to  the  state  of  proto- 
chloride. The  reaction  is  (supposing  the  etching  to  be  on 
copper)  Fe,  Cls+Cu—2  Fe  Cl+Cu  CI. 

Chloride  of  Iodise.— When  dry  chloride  gas  is  passed 
over  dry  iodine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  heat  is  evolved, 
and  a  solid  chloride  of  iodine  is  the  result.    It  is  of  an  orange 


yellow  colour,  volatile,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water. 
Chloride  of  iodine  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  daguerreo- 
type process,  but  has  been  superseded  by  the  bromide  of 
iodine. 

Chloride  ok  Lime. — The  chemical  nature  of  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  explained  at  voL  i.,  p.  300.  Owing  to  iU 
powerful  bleaching  properties,  it  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper ;  and,  being  insufficiently  washed  out, 
'  frequently  causes  failures  in  the  different  photographic  pro- 
cesses. 

Chloride  of  Silver. — This  salt  is  formed  of  equal 
equivalents  of  chlorine  and  silver.  Whenevera  soluble  chloride 
comes  in  contact  with  a  soluble  silver  salt,  a  whit*  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which,  when  pure,  darkens 
rapidly  in  the  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia,  alkaline  cyanides,  and  hyposulphites. 
It  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  Btate  by  being  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  to 
bright  redness  in  a  crucible ;  the  metallic  silver  will  then  he 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  a  lump.  In  the  wet 
way,  it  may  be  reduced  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  zinc  or  iron,  and  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  silvcrsoon 
commences,  which  rapidly  spreads  through  the  mass,  and 
presently  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  ia  reduced  to  tho 
metallic  state.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  \rere  fused  before  this 
reduction,  the  resulting  silver  would  appear  as  a  whit*- 
sponge,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  original  lump ;  whikt,  if 
it  had  been  in  the  form  of  precipitate,  the  silver  would  appear 
as  a  dark  grey  powder,  devoid  of  metallic  appearance. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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ON  THE  CHANGES  WniCH  TAKE  PLACE  IN  POSITIVE 

proofs — (continued). 

Q.  How  was  the  experiment  on  the  proofs  conducted  ? 

A.  In  the  following  manner:— A  photographic  proof, 
fixed  with  new  hypo.,  was  cut  into  six  strips,  one  strip  UeiiiK 
immersed  in  each  of  the  five  batlis,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
served as  a  test  of  the  cliange  which  the  rest  underwent  in 
the  operation.  The  effect  was  produced  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  three  strips  plunged  into  the  sulphuretted 
liquid,  after  taking  a  violet  tint,  changed  rapidly  to  the 
yellow  tinge,  bo  familiar  to  photographers.  The  strip  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  hydrosulphuric  gas  grew  somewhat  divper 
in  tone ;  and  that  which  was  immersed  in  the  sel  d'or 
became  of  a  violet  colour. 

Q.  What  conclusion  was  drawn  from  this  experiment? 

A.  That  no  doubt  whatever  could  exist  as  to  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  liquids,  but  that  the  action  of  the 
hydrosulphuric  gas  was  less  plain.  In  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  humidity  exercised  an  influence  on  the  discoloration 
of  the  proof,  each  strip  was  cut  into  two  parts,  one  beinfl 
allowed  to  remain  as  before,  the  other  being  immersed 
in  water  for  three  hours.  Those  proofs  previously  immersed 
in  liquid,  underwent  a  very  slight  change,  their  tint 
being  a  little  weakened ;  no  change  was  olwervable  in 
that  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sel  d'or, 
but  the  proof  to  which  hydrosulphuric  gas  had  been  applied, 
rapidly  changed  to  yellow.  The  conclusion  founded  on  this 
experiment  was,  that  all  sulphurisation  immediately  changed 
the  colour  of  the  proof,  or  rendered  it  easily  susceptible  of 
change.  . 

Q.  How  waa  the  experiment  continued  ? 

-1.  Three  of  the  hydrosulphuric  batlis  had  given  the  same 
results ;  but,  to  make  the  experiment  more  complete,  and  to 
meet  all  tho  objections  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  action 
of  alkalis,  in  the  baths  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  on  the  preparation  of  the  hydrosub 
phtiric  acid,  the  experiment  was  repeated— the  hydrosnlpiiric 
acid  being  used,  perfectly  pure,  both  in  gas  and  in  solution. 
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Q.  How  was  this  experiment  conducted  ? 

A.  A  proof,  prepared  with  new  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
thoroughly  washed,  was  cut  diagonally  into  four  pieces ;  one 
of  these  pieces  was  submitted,  for  two  hours,  to  the  action 
of  dry  hydrosuluhuric  acid  gas ;  the  tint  gradually  changed 
to  all  the  varieties  of  photographic  colour — dark  red,  violet, 
brown,  yellow  brown,  at  which  point  the  operation  was 
arrested.  The  atrip  was  then  cut  into  two  equal  parte ;  one 
part  being  placed  in  water,  where,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
proof  became  completely  yellow.  Another  strip  of  the  same 
proof,  sponged  on  blotting  paper,  and  placed  still  wot  in  the 
preparation,  changes  to  a  yellow  tint  m  a  very  short  time. 
Both  experiments  established  the  fact,  that  a  proof  sul- 
phuretted while  it  is  wet,  changes  to  yellow  ;  and,  that  a 
proof  sulphnrcttetl  dry,  changes  yellow  as  soon  as  it  is 
immersed  in  water.  After  this,  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  lteyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
Subsequent  experiment  plainly  confirmed  the  preceding 
results. 

Q.  What  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  ? 

A.  That  in  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  mode  employed, 
sulphuration  and  humidity  united  deteriorates  the  proof. 

Q.  Is  the  action  of  the  hydrosulphuric  gas  suracient  to 
effect  the  operation  without  any  kind  of  humidity  ? 

A.  This  is  doubtful ;  experiments,  however,  have  shown 
that  a  proof  perfectly  fixed  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  subsequently  turns  yellow.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  the  humidity,  still  retained  by  the  paper ; 
other  experiments  made  with  proofs  thoroughly  dried  before 
the  fire,  established  the  fact  that  such  proofe  did  not  change 
to  yellow  until  slightly  damped. 

<i.  What  do  we  learn  from  these  experiments  ? 

A.  Tlie  instability  of  all  positive  proofs  tinted  in  the 
baths  generally  employed.  In  these  baths  the  hyposulphite 
is  affected  by  the  presence  of  acids  or  metallic  salts,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  proofs  not  only  undergo 
unfavourable  transition  in  the  bath,  but  are  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  subsequent  cliangcs  when  removed  from  it,  the 
hydrosulphuria  acid  being  changed  to  sulphide. 

Q.  Does  this  conclusion  agree  with  former  experiments? 

A.  It  does;  experiments  have  been  made  with  old  and 
new  proofs,  and  always  with  a  like  result ;  submitted  to  ana- 
lytical investigation  they  lave  yielded  sulphur  gcnerully  in 
chemically  equivalent  proportions  to  the  silver.  The  de- 
structive action  of  the  sulphur  upon  positive  proofs  is  demon- 
strated by  analysis,  and  established  by  chemical  theory,  and 
the  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  sulphuret  of  silver,  how- 
ever applied,  always  changes  yellow  as  soon  as  it  is  washed 
or  damped. 

Q.  Do  not  all  proofs  fixed  or  tinted  by  sulplmration 
sooner  or  later  disappear  ? 

A.  They  do ;  and  for  these  three  causes  are  assigned : 

1,  The  presence  of  acids  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which,  immediately  disengaging  the  sulphurous  and  hydro- 
sulphuric acids,  leaves  on  the  proofs  deposits  of  sulphur  in 
its  native  state. 

2.  The  preseuco  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  the  fixing 
bath. 

S.  The  presence  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  the  air. 

Q.  How  is  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  silver  accounted 
for  in  the  fixing  bath. 

A.  It  is  easily  accounted  for  in  the  following  way  :—  In 
fixing  a  positive  proof  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  while  the 
proof  is  still  covered  with  nitrate  of  silver,  tliat  substance 
mixes  with  the  hyposulphite.  If  in  a  common  solution  of 
hypo  we  let  fall  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  instantly  formed,  which  disappears  on  shaking  the 
solution.  The  same  thing  occurs  the  moment  the  proof  is 
plunged  into  the  fixing  bath.  The  quantity  of  matter  thus 
dissolved  is  very  considerable ;  but  a  still  greater  dilliculty 
has  to  be  contended  with.  Under  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  decomposed :  hyposulphite  of 
silver  is  in  its  turn  decomposed ;  the  precipitate  forms 
sulphuret  of  silver,  and  immediately  after  the  decomposed 


hyposulphite  of  soda,  leaves  a  deposit  of  sulphur  in  its 
native  state.  The  same  action  goes  on  with  the  proof,  and 
the  sulphur  deposited  in  the  proof  causes  it  in  time  partially 
or  wholly  to  disapiicar. 

(To  be  coutinufd,) 
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FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 

(from  our  Special  Corre*pon<lt-nt.) 

Paris,  April  2C,  1859. 

Indisposition  lias  prevented  our  visiting  a  second  time 
the  Exhibition  of  Photography ;  so  that  we  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  postpone  until  next  week  tho  continuation  of  our 
remarks  upon  it. 

M.  A.  Civiale  presented,  last  Monday,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  tho  photographs  we  spoke  of  in  our  preceding 
letter.  The  view  of  the  "  Pyrenees,"  which  we  noticed,  is 
composed  of  four  proofs  joined  together.  To  produce  them, 
the  camera  was  placed  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  horizontal  distance  from  the 
mountain  range  M  as  about  2,000  yards.  A  secoud  panorama 
composed  of  the  proofs  represents  a  view  of  the  "  Maladctta 
and  its  Glaciers,"  taken  from  the  port  Venasque  (environs 
of  Tuchon).  The  station  for  this  was  situate*!  2,507  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  horizontal  distance  which 
separated  the  camera  from  the  mountains  to  be  focusscd  was 
4,300  yards.  The  negatives  of  these  proofs  were  taken  on 
dry  waxed  paper.  M.  Civiale  thinks  that  these  descriptions 
of  studies  will  not  only  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general 
configuration  of  mountain  ranges,  but  that  the  heights  of 
some  of  tho  inexplorable  peaks  may  thus  be  ascertained  by 
taking,  as  a  starting  jx>int,  heights  already  determined.  The 
heights  already  known,  and  the  maps  of  the  country,  will 
give  the  distance  which  separates  the  camera  from  the 
vertical  lines  passing  through  the  different  summits;  the 
vertical  angles  of  these  summits  must  then  be  measured  from 
the  station  of  the  camera,  and  the  approximate  height  of  any 
peak  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  base  line  by  the 
sine  of  the  vertical  angle :  h= AB  sin.  «. 

At  tho  last  sitting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Gaulfier  do 
Claubry  demanded  that  a  sealed  paper,  deposited  by  him  on 
the  7th  March  last,  might  be  opened  and  read.  The  principal 
facts  it  contained  are,  "  that  he  had  been  led  to  make  some 
comparative  essays  on  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  in  the 
production  of  images  on  sensitive  photographic  paper,  ami 
liad  already  obtained  results  which  promise  success.  The 
paper  sensitised  with  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of 
uranium,  or  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  placed  from 
10  minutes  to  an  hour  on  a  sheet  of  printed  paper,  and 
heated  to  100*  or  120"  (centigrade),  reproduce  the  images 
of  printed  characters  in  black  ink,  but  hardly  those  in  red 
ink  ;  a  result  analogous  to  tliat  obtaiucd  by  M.  Xiepce  with 
light  alone." 

Sig.  Sccchi,  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Home,  con- 
tinues to  devote  his  large  refraction  telescope  to  photography. 
He  lias  lately  obtained  some  very  interesting  photograplis  of 
the  planet  Saturn.  His  well-known  photographs  of  tho 
Sun  have  been  distributed  among  astronomers,  and  are 
already  to  be  seen  in  many  observatories. 

Tho  Astronomuche  Nachr'tchtat  publishes  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  stellar  photography,  made  under  the  directions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bond,  by  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  during 
the  year  1857-8.  Stars  have  been  clatstd  by  astronomers  ac- 
cording to  their  apparent  magnitude ;  thus  we  havestars  of  the 
first,  second,  third,  tenth  magnitudes,  &c,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity with  which  their  light  strikes  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
The  end  that  Mr.  Bond  had  in  view  was  to  determine  if  it 
were  possible,  with  the  aid  of  photography,  to  arrive  at  a 
new  classification  of  stars,  hy  replacing  the  uncertain  visual 
appreciation  to  wliich  we  have  just  alluded,  by  the  action  which 
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star-light  exercises  upon  photographic  paper ;  thereby  substi- 
tuting real  measures  for  the  purely  optical  determinations 
which  have  hitherto  been  in  use.  Mr.  Bond  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  these  interesting  studios  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

M.J.  Midler  lion  lately  published  in  I\>tj<teudor(r*  AnuaUn 
an  interesting  memoir  on  the  heat  of  the  "solar  spectrum,  in 
which  he  has  studied  especially  the  absorption  of  the  heat 
by  differently  coloured  solutions.  In  the  next  place  he  has 
uttemptisd  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  certain  thermo-clectrical 
apparatus,  imagined  by  Mclloni,  the  length  of  the  wave  or 
undulation  of  the  calorific  radiations  which  are  met  with  at 
the  uppermost  (least  refracted)  part  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  made  with  a  prism  of  crown 
glass  showed  that  the  calorific  spectrum  spread  itself,  above 
the  red  rays  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  over  a  spRcc  very 
nearly  eqttal  to  that  occupied  by  the  whole  of  tho  latter.  A 
result  slightly  different  was  obtained  with  a  prism  of  rock- 
salt.  This  part  of  the  author's  memoir  merely  confirms 
some  observations  made  many  years  ago  by  Mclloni.— 
When  differently  coloured  solutions  were  made  to  intercept 
the  luminous  rays,  the  following  observations  were  made : — 
The  coloured  solution  was,  for  this  purpose,  placed  in  a  glass 
vessel  with  parallel  sides,  so  that  each  solution  employed  had 
the  same  thickness. 

1st.  A  solution  of  cochineal  allowed  the  red  ray  of  light 
alone  to  pass ;  all  the  other  colours  were  extinguished. 

2nd.  Iii-chromate  of  potash.  This  dissolution  allowed  the 
red,  the  orange,  the  yellow,  and  a  little  of  the  green  to  pass. 

3rd.  Chloride  of  copjitr.  This  dissolution  absorbed  all 
the  colours  except  the  green,  which  remained,  but  which  was 
slightly  modified. 

4th.  Ammonmral  sulphate  of  copper  allowed  only  the  blue, 
the  indigo,  and  the  violet,  to  pass. 

Respecting  the  calorific  effects,  if  we  represent  by  100  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  passes  through  a  layer  of  pure  water 
of  the  Bame  thickness  as  the  preceding  solutions,  we  find, 
by  taking  the  mean  of  many  results,  that  the  proportion  of 
heat  which  passes  through  the  different  solutions  is  as 
follows  :— 

For  the  rctl  solution  (rmhineal)   40 

„     vellow  solution  (lii-ihromate)   7-1 

,.  ctwi  solution  (chloride  of  cupper)  ...  i;i 
,.     blue,  solution  (aintwmincal  sulphate)  ...  IX 

Whence  M.  Midler  concludes  that  the  quantity  of  heat  dis- 
tributed over  the  solar  speefrum  is  thus: — 

In  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rev*      ...       ...  1:1 

„     preen  rays   ...    I'l 

yellow  nn<l  orange  rays   34 

As  to  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  red  rays,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  determine  exactly,  as  we  cannot  assure  ourselves 
that  the  red  solution  did  not  give  passage  to  nny  of  the 
calorific  ravs  situated  above  the  red,  which  arc  invisible. 
M.  Midler  thinks  (and  in  this  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as 
M.  Franz)  tliat  about  ")0  per  cent,  of  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  red  solution  are  invisible  calorific  rays.  This 
would  leave  20  or  30  as  the  expression  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  distributed  over  the  red  ray  of  the  solar  spectrum; 

In  attempting  to  find  the  length  of  wave  for  the  heat 
radiations  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  spectrum  («'.  e.,  the 
uppermost  extremity,  consequently  the  least  refracted),  M. 
Midler  has  arrived  at  the  figures  (in  millimetres)  O»»,O01770 
and  0—.001000,  the  mean  of  which,  0»»",001&3,  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  length  of  an  undulation  of  a 
ray  of  heat  from  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Messrs.  Cornalia  and  Fancreri  havo  lately  presented  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  an  interesting  memoir 
on  a  newly  discovered  animal  belonging  to  the  large  family 
of  Crustacea. 

The  crustacean  in  question  is  a  small  representative  of 
the  tribe  liostyridte ;  it  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  gills  of  a 
sort  of  crab,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Utfjnui  of  Venice, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  genua  Gebia.    From  this  circum- 


stance the  newly -described  animal  has  been  termed  Gyj* 
hranchialis.  The  Ocbia,  on  which  this  parasite  lives,  are 
easily  recognised  by  a  kind  of  swelling  or  tumour  on  the 
anterior  part  of  tho  body  (the  cephalothorax).  The  Gyp 
Itranrhiahs  presents  tho  general  organisation  of  Isopodous 
Crustacea,  of  which  tribe  a  common  species  inhabits  the 
gills  or  the  branchial  cavitka  of  prawns.  One  of  tho  most 
curious  characteristics  of  C.  branchialvt  is,  that  its  bodr  U 
non -symmetrical, — one  side  is  always  longer  than  the  other: 
tho  right  or  left  side  is  longest  according  as  the  aninul  in- 
habits the  right  or  the  left  gill  of  the  crab  upon  which  it 
lives  as  a  parasite. 

Messrs.  Henri  Sainte  Claire  Deville  and  Debray  have 
just  terminated  a  considerable  work  on  Platinum,  and  the 
metals  which  accompany  it  in  natnrc.  By  means  of  tlieir 
crucibles  of  lime,  and  with  common  gas  mixed  with  oxygta 
as  combustible,  they  have  actually  melted  all  at  once  a  mas 
of  platinum  weighing  more  than  23,000  pounds !  A  metal- 
lurgical feat  never  before  performed.  Their  great  object  in 
the  work  of  which  we  speak  lias  been  to  obtain  pure 
platinum,  and  also  to  extract  from  its  gangue  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  always  associated,  such  as  osmium, 
rhodiunv  iridium,  &c  ,  so  as  to  form  new  alloys  of  tltcw 
with  platinum."  ■■• 

riatiniim  g:\ugne.  and  residues  of  platinum  works,  bayo 
been  Kent  to  Mt-^rs.  Deville  and  DeiWy,  from  Columbia, 
.  Q.rvg'»u,  California,  Australia,  Spain,  Russia,  ice.  After  a 
ni<wt  laborious  fork*  of  manipulations, they  have  suceeedid  in 
discovering  new  method*  for  obtaining  pure  platinum,  and 
have  made'  i-oir.c  alloys  of  this  metal  with  iridium  and 
rhodium,  which  may  sooner  or  later  become  useful  in  tlie 
Arts.  One  of  the  most  curious  scientific  results  which  they 
havc  arrived  at,  concerns  the  specific  gravity  of  osmium. 
This  metal,  which  has,  perhaps,  ne"ver  before  Ixxsn.ohiauwd 
in  a  pure  state,  had  a  density  of  about  10  assigned  to  it  by 
Berzeliiu.  Messrs.  Deville  and  Debray  have  shown  that  it 
is  the  heaviest  metal  known,  and  tliat  its  specific  gravity 
is  21.40;  that  of  platinum  and  iridium  never'  exeeak 
21.15. 

At  the  lost  meeting  of  tho  Paris  Academy  of  Science  a 
most  important  election  took  place— namely,  that  of"-  ' 
foreign  member  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  tb? 
late  Robert  Brown,  one  of  the  greatest  botanists  ever  born. 
As  there  are  G3  members  of  the  academy,  but  only  8  fareiga. 
members,  it  u  u  greater  honour  to  be  elected  a  forcteii 
member,  than  to  be  one  of  the  (io  titular  members  of  tbe 
academy.  The  candidates  presented  were  on  the  first  rank. 
Mr.  Richard  Owen,  of  London  ;  on  the  second  and  alpha.: 
lvtically — Messrs.  Airy,  of  Greenwich;  Khrenberg.of  Berlin; 
Liebig,  of  Munich  ;  Murchison,  of  London ;  Plana,  of  Turin; 
Strove,  of  Pulkowa ;  and  Wohlor,  of  Gottingon.  Richard 
Owen  was  elected  by  4 1  votes  against  o  given  to  M.  Plana. 
2  to  M.  Wohler,  2  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  2  to  >fr. 
Airy.*  Liebig,  Khrenberg,  and  Struve,  although  very  gwit 
names,  did  not  obtain  a  tangle-vote ! 

At  the  Bama  meeting,  M.  Dujardin,  of  Refines,  tbe  well- 
known  zoologist,  wa<  selected  corresponding  member  to  fill 
the  vacancy  ieft  by  the.death  of  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte. 

PKOPHE-IX  TUK  MOON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  PnoxooKArHtc  News." 
Sik,— By  Mr.  T.  P.  BarkaVa  letter  in  the  "Fhoto- 
uraphic  Newk"  of  this  week,  he  seems  to  me  to  he 
labouring  under  a  pleasing  delusion  with  regard  to  tbe 
practicability  of  distinguishing,  by  means  of  telescope,  pho- 
tography, and  microscope,  objects  in  the  moon  of  the  small 
dimensions  of  which  he  speaks.  1  beg  to  differ  with  him  on 
this  point  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.,  since  it  takes  a 
finite  time  to  photograph  the  moon,  there  will  be  (besides 
tho  error  causetl  by  refraction  of  every  ray  which  falls  upon 

•  11  ikacrvt*  notice  tliat  of  tho  8  tnnlgn  nwmtirr»  <il  liu-  fn-aeb  AcwVmr 
of  HcUincc*.  4  nr.-  r.iijfllshmvn.  These  memlwrs  aro  at  jiimciiI— HnmlnliU, 
rarauar,  l»nrT.nivr.  inivinami,  xiifCQerucn,  inncturi,  jierKncu,  wn  vww. 
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the  sensitised  plate)  a  great  change  iti  the  relative  position 
of  any  object  in  the  moon,  on  recount  of  her  librations  in 
latitude  and  longitude,  which,  in  bo  delicate  an  operation, 
will  not  be  inconsiderable,  eo  that  anything  of  the  size  of  a 
rat  will  have  moved  relatively  to  the  senf-itir*  d  plate  both  in 
latitude  and  longituJe,  and  would,  therefore,  lie.  denoted  by 
a  tortuous  curve,  since  the  librations  in  latitude,  may  at  one 
time  bs  greater,  and  at  another  time  lew  than  those  in 
longitude.  Agnin,  allowing  that  a  very  small  object,  as  a 
rat,  can  bo  got  successfully  on  a  plate,  I  imagine  that  a 
microscope  which  could  magnify  so  small  an  object  to  a 
capability  of  being  distinguished,  would  no  magnify  the 
imperfections  of  the  beat  collodion  and  manipulation,  as  to 
make  these  errors  manifold  more  discernible  than  the  object. 
When  we  can  get  our  collodion  to  eucli  a  nicety  that  no 
microscope  can  detect  the  slightest  impurity  in  it,  and  when 
we  can  get  a  room  for  the  manipulation  so  free  from  du&t 
that  no  microscope  can  detect  a  deposit  on  the  wet  film,  and 
when  we  can  find  a  manipulator  who  can  develop,  &c,  with 
tho  requisite  accuracy  for  so  delicate  a  picture,  and  when 
we  can  find  an  equatorial  which  will  get  rid  of  any  error 


caused  by  the  moon's  librations,  ami  the  molecules  of  the 
atmosphere  will  cease  to  obstruct  the  pencils  of  light  neces- 
sary for  so  beautiful  a  discovery  ax  minute  objocta  in  the 
moon — then,  I  thiuk,  ami  not  uutil  then,  can  we  reasonably 
hope  to  distinguish  small  objuuts  in  the  silver)'  Eye  of  Night.' 
— I  am,  Sir,  you:.,  or  lientiy,  J.  C-JJkowxe. 


|$isecUaiuous. 


We 


the  following  from  thosanio  source  which  furnished 
t  he  Hnsecd  receipt  for  removing  silver  stains:—"  It  ha*  long  since 
been  observed,  without  any  explanation  being  offered  to  account 
for  the  circumstance,  that  persons  have  received  nmttr<Ae$  in  tho 
shade,  and  even  when  tho  sun  wo*  obj  ured  by  clouds.  Quito 
Recently  MM.  Desprets  and  Foucault  have  received  similar 
sunstrokes,  not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  tha  shelter  of  their 
laboratories.  This  happened  while  they  were  trying  soma  ex- 
periments with  the  electric  lluid.  M.  Ltespret.s  has  stated  that, 
after  standing  a  little  while  befuro  a  Bunsen's  pile  of  two 
hundred  couples,  ho  experiences  almost  instantaneously  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  sniiitroke ;  that  U  to  sav,  pain  in  the  head, 
smarting  in  the  eyes,  redness  in  the  fnrc,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  skin  into  scale*.  Some  time  previous  to  this  M.  Foucault 
was  using  a  Bunsen's  pile  of  twenty  elements,  and  deprived  of 
its  glus*  handles.  Tlio  experiment  lasted  rather  more  thuti  an 
hour,  but  frequent  interruptions  did  not  allow  the  battery  to  be 
used  more  than  twenty  minutes  altogether.  Neither  M.  Fou- 
rault,  nor  a  friend  who  assisted  him,  felt  any  sensation  of  heat 
in  the  fbce.  Never! below,  on  tho  following  day,  both  of  them 
bore  on  their  faces  an  erythema  of  a  purplo  colour,  with  a 
sensation  of  restraint  and  tension.  In  M.  Foucault's  case  the 
right  side  of  tho  lace  was  exposod  to  the  luminous  foens^and  the 
redness  wa<  entirely  «n  the  right  side  from  the  roots  of  the 
hair  down  to  the  chin.  In  his  friend's  caw,  the  redness  was 
confined  to  tho  forehead,  owing,  apparently,  to  his  having  been 
obliged,  during  the  experiments,  to  stand  with  his  bend  bent 
down.  In  both  instance*  the  skin  on  the  part*  attacked  had 
precisely  the  appearance  that  would  hove  followed  a  sunstroke. 
A  slight  desquamation  ensued,  which  busted  five  or  six  days. 
No  sueh  effect  followed  when  tho  electric  light  was  pa**ed 
through  glass  coloured  with  uranium.  Hence  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  sunstrokes  derive  their  origin,  not  from  tho  yellow 
calorific  rays  or  the  red  light  ray*,  but  to  tho  violet  ray*  known 
as  the  chemical  rays;  these,  as  is  known,  detcrmino  the  combi- 
nation of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  and  decompose  the  chlorido  of 
silver.  From  this  discovery,  duo  to  chance,  that  greatest  of 
inventors,  it  follows  that  not  only  is  tho  sun  deprived  of  one  of 
its  properties,  but  the  moon  participates  in  the  spoliation.  We 
often  hear  country  people  (in  France)  speak  of  moorutroiet,  and 
which  are  frequent  and  almost  inevitable  in  New  Grenada. 
Now  all  this  is  explained ;  the  moon  has  been  wrongfully  ac- 
and  what  wo  have  related  abovo  is  another  proof  of  the 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  action  of  her  light. 


Thero  is  one  more  erroneous  expression  to  be  changed.  No 
doubt  it  will  one  day  disappear, but  when  ?  The  rontiniire  notion 
which  still  insists  on  using  tho  terms  an  "  ounce,"  a  "  league," 
n  ''foot,"  in  spite  of  the  promulgation  of  the  metrical  system 
three-fourths  of  a  century  ago.  "ill  not  speedily  rectify  an  ex- 
pression which  mo  has  made  almost  a  proverb.    Ten  genera- 


tion* will  doubtless  roll  away  before  they  will  submit  to  sound 
sense  and  say, '  /  hate  received  a  chmical  ray  tlroht.' " 

Life  ix  tub  Moon. — A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  on  tho  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about 
a  squaro  mile.  Telescopes,  therefore,  must  be  greatly  improved 
before  wo  eould  expect  to  sec  signs  of  inhabitants,  as  manifested 
by  edifices  or  clianges  on  the  surtaeo  of  tho  soil.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  owing  to  tho  small  density  of  tho 
materials  of  the  moon,  and  tho  comparatively  feeble  gravitation 
of  bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular  force  would  there  go  six 
times  as  far  in  overcoming  tho  weight  of  materials  as  on  tho 
earth.  Owing  t<>  the  want  of  air,  however,  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  form  of  life  analogous  to  those  on  earth  can  subsist 
there.  No  appearance  indicating  vegetation,  or  tho  slightest 
variation  of  surface  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  bo  a»cribcd 
to  change  of  seasoti,  can  anvwhero  be  discerned.*—  Sir  John 
Jftr»cM'.t  Outline*. 

Tub  Vpvnvta  of  Nati-hal  Bodikb.— M.  Prevort  states 
that  tho  colour  of  bodice,  as  commonly  observed,  is  altered  by 
the  white  light  which  comes  to  the  eye  mixed  with  the  rays 
produeinj?  tho  colour;  this  white  light,  however,  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  series  of  reflections  from  surfaces  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, and  at  the  same  time  the  rclativo  intensity  of  the  true 
colour  will  be  augmented.  Thus  a  ray  of  light,  reflected  several 
times  from  polished  surfaces  of  gold,  is  at  last  deprived  of  all 
undecomposed  white  light,  and  gives  a  deep  red  orange  as  the 
real  colour  of  gold.  Tho  colour  of  copper  obtained  in  this  way  is  a 
scarlet,  that  of  silver  a  fine  yellow,  and  that  of  tin  a  deep  golden 
yellow  of  the  common  hue.— Jovmal  of  Science  and  (he  Arte, 


^otofrntpjjir  Holes  unb  <#um*s. 

IMPKOVEH  DEVEU)riXO  BOX. 

Sin, — Every  one  who  peeks  for  instruction  on  any  point  or 
a  means  of  overcoming  any  difficulty,  by  applying  to  your 
valuable  paper,  does  good  to  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

I  was  in  the  very  same  dilemma  tho  other  day  as  one  who 
applied  to  you  :  having  poured  a  lot  of  silver  bath  into  about 
6  ounces  of  |>oritivc  developing  solution,  I  waa  about  stating 
my  case  and  asking  yon  for  help,  when  your  paper  came  to 
hand,  and  I  luive  since  recovered  my  silver.    "  Every  little 


heir 


.IK 


beginner,  and  I 


tell  those  of 


your  readers  who  have  developing  boxes  how  to  make  them 
really  of  use,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I  could  not  do  anything  in 
mine  till  by  good  fortune  T  thought  of  substituting  an  over- 
coat for  the  tup.  I  got  my  box  made  like  one  described  in 
the  last  number  of  vol.  i.,  having  an  annhole  on  each  Hide,  a 
glass  in  the  end  and  One  in  the  lid,  through  which  to  look; 
this  last  I  found  tydokly  got  covered  insido  with  moisture, 
and  .that  generally  at  the  most  critical  time — when  tho  deve- 
lopment was  drawing  near  an  end.  I  could  not  see  what  I 
waa  alwut — I  saw  indeed  but  badly  before  tho  glass  got 
clouded.  Then  in  drawing  up  the  dipper  out  of  tho  bath,  unless 
your  box  is  very  deep,  you  have  not  room.  Yesterday  I  gave 
it  up  in  despair,  and  it  was  one  of  tlioso  beautiful  photographic 
days  that  so  seldom  como.  I  had  not  oven  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  a  negative  that  I  thought  warranted  me  in  putting 
down  my  name  on  tlio  club  list  .  I  took  off  tho  cover  and 
tacked  my  "poncho"  round  the  outside  of  tho  box,  beginning 
over  the  end  window  and  fastening  it  on  each  Bide  about 
half  way,  just  over  the  nrinholes:  now,  by  throwing  tho 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  and  stooping  into  the  box,  having 
tho  breast  close  to  the  edge  of  the  end  opposite  the  light, 
and  the  arms  through  the  sleeves,  one  can  work  beautifully ; 
if  it  is  requisite  to  shift  anything  out  or  in,  as  for  instance 
when  it  is  requisite  to  put  a  coated  plate  into  the  bath, 
hold  the  plate  in  the  right  hand,  insert  the  left  under  the 
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cloak  and  in  through  tho  elastic  of  the  sleeve ;  then,  the 
covering  cloth  not  being  yet  over  your  head,  and  not 
even  wholly  over  the  box,  place  the  plate  in  the  left 
hand,  stoop  down  the  head.  an<!  with  the  right  draw 
over  it  the  cloth,  and  bring  the  sides  close  Tinder  the 
chin.  Now  press  the  chest  against  the  edge  (tliis  secures 
the  cloth  ami  prevents  any  leakage  of  light),  and  then  insert 
the  right  hand,  which  as  well  as  the  left  is  now  free  to  work 
with ;  in  this  way  anything  can  be  shifted  in  or  out  in  one 
tenth  of  the  time  necessary  to  describe  it ;  and  when  once 
this  plan  is  tried  I  am  sure  no  one  will  again  resort  to  the 
lid,  to  take  which,  by  the  way,  on  and  otf  with  one  haud, 
ono  being  inside  to  give  or  receive  anything,  is  far  more 
troublesome  than  the  way  I  have  described.  You  can  watch 
the  development  then  as  easily  tis  in  a  dark  room,  and  when 
once  the  development  is  ntopp<>d  and  the  plate  washed  there 
is  no  necessity  for  continuing  with  your  head  in  a  bag,  you 
can  fix  in  the  open  air.  I  also  do  the  coating  outside,  and  1 
find,  by  having  a  deep  cover,  something  like  the  cover 
of  a  bandbox,  made  of  gutta  percha,  to  fit  easily  over  the 
bath  top,  but  having  a  slit  through  which  the  glas*  dipper  goes 
up,  that  one  can  uncover  the  box  altogether,  oven  wheu  a 
plate  is  in,  without  any  bad  consequence.  I  need  say  no 
more,  but  that  the  three  prints  I  inclose  are  from  tho  three 
first  negatives  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  I  never  before  suc- 
ceeded  with  a  negative,  and  I  would  wish  to  know  from  you, 
are  they  good  enough  to  warrant  me  putting  down  my  name 
on  your  fist  for  exchanging  pictures  'i 

A  Kerry  Max. 


THK  COLLonin-ALBrMKX  PROCESS. 

Sin, — Your  correspondent  "  Photos  "  is  unsuccessful  with 
the  collodio-albumen  process,  and  asks  the  cause  "  why  the 
film  cracks  in  the  fixing?  "  Without  seeing  a  plate,  I  could 
not  with  certainty  tell  him  what  is  the  cause;  from  lus  de- 
scription, I  suppose  il  tii  be  a  ••  wrinkling"  of  the  film, such 
as  would  \k-  the  rase  if  the  picture  were  fixed  with  cyanide 
instead  of  hypo.  This  is  au  expansion  of  the  film,  making 
it  too  large  for  the  plate.  I  would  suggest  that  he  should 
fix  by  jxiuriug  cn  the  hypo,  instead  of  placing  the  plate  in  a 
dish,  washing  it  carefully,  and  drying  quickly.  The  alcoholic 
collodion  your  correspondent  uses  is  not  by  any  means  the 
best.  Any  of  the  good  negative  collodions  will  do ;  some 
are  much  better  and  more  rapid  in  action  than  others,  and 
I  should  strongly  recommend  your  correspondent  to  try  one 
or  two  plates,  before  he  ventures  to  prepare  as  many  as  forty. 
I  know  an  instance  of  a  person  reading  of  a  very  simple 
negative  process  ;  he  purchased  a  camera,  pre]iarcd  six  dozen 
plates,  took  them  to  Ireland,  and  exposed  them  all ;  on  his 
return,  instead  of  six  dozen  pictures,  he  had  as  many  dirty 
glasses.  Of  course,  he  blamed  the  process,  instead  of  his 
own  folly  in  making  no  trials  before  ho  went  from  home. 
No  process  yet  discovered  is  alwolutely  certain,  but  I  think 
the  collodio-albumen  is  the  nearest  perfection  of  any.  if 
proper  precautions  be  taken.  I  have  gone  from  home  with 
twenty-eight  sunshine  plates,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
have  developed  tweuty-eight  faultless  negatives.  But  this 
is  the  exception :  it  rarely  happens  that  one  has  not  a  failure 
or  two,  but  even  these  are  useful,  if  the  "  causes  of  failure  " 
are  carefully  investigated  and  noted  for  future  guidance. 

Josh.  Sidkbotiiam. 


PORTABLE  TKXT. 

Sir, — In  the  M  PnoToc.RApnic  News,"  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  is  a 
description  of  a  dark  tent  by  F.  K.  E.  May  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  state  that  the  mode  of  constructing  the  framework, 
which  constitutes  its  chief  peculiarity,  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  tent  which  was  first  exhibited 
by  myself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Blackhcath  Photographic 
Society  in  November,  1857,  and,  subsequently,  at  the  North 
London  Society,  and  others.  My  tent  is  made  of  light 
wood  instead  of  iron,  as  proposed  by  your  correspondent, 
and  is  rendered  still  more  rigid  by  the  addition  of  a  table, 


which  is  so  fitted  as  to  complete  the  system  of  triangles  of 
which  the  frame  is  composed,  and  which  constitute  the  chief 
feature  as  to  its  originality,  and  by  which  great  rigidity, 
combined  with  lightness,  is  obtained.  The  arrangements  of 
doorway  and  window  are  the  same  in  your  convsjsmdent's 
plan  as  in  my  own.  C.  W.  Smartt. 

[We  have  in  vain  searched  for  a  description  of  a  tent 
similar  to  the  one  described  by  "  F.  R.  K."  in  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News"  for  April  21,  1851),  and  published  anterior 
to  tliat  date. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGHAPHIC  PERAMBULATORS. 

Sin, — I  owe  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging  inser- 
tion of  my  letter  relative  to  colouring  magic-lantern  slides, 
and  likewise  your  correspondent  Harry  Bellini  for  lus  useful 
and  well  expressed  hiuts  on  this  subject. 

By  way  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  numerous  appliances 
which  are,  no  doubt,  being  coopered  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  approaching  summer  campaign,  I  send  you 
the  enclosed  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  a  photographic 
perambulator,  which,  I  believe,  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  wet  collodion  in  the  field. 


Fig.  1  represents  a  side  and  front  view  of  a  light  carriage 
suited  to  any  size  of  plate.  It  may  be  constructed  of  light, 
tough  framework  (Canadian  walnut  wood  is,  probably,  the 
best),  and  lined  inside  with  American  cloth,  or  lightly 
boarded  over  and  varnished.  Fig.  3  represents  the  bark 
closed  up ;  when  wanted  for  use,  the  two  knobs  A  A  must 
be  seized  and  the  doors  pulled  open.  This  movement  elevates 


the  hinged  roof  B  in  Fig.  2,  allows  th  •  iholf  C  C  to  drop 
down  to  a  level  with  the  operating  shelf  I)  D,  and  scatters 
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the  curtain  I  to  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  shelf  C  C, 
is  curved  out  to  allow  the  operator  to  get  close  to  his 
chemicals,  and  also  to  kill  any  chance  raj  of  light  which 
might  penetrate  from  beneath.  When  the  curtain,  which  is 
carefully  tacked  all  round  the  edges  of  the  doom  and  elevat- 
ing roof  with  a  short  length  depending  from  the  operating 
shelf,  is  drawn  and  crossed  over  in  the  centre,  the  photo- 
grapher will  find  himself  in  a  convenient  dark  chamber 
lighted  by  one  small  window  F  of  dark  yellow  glass,  placed 
in  front.  Immediately  above  it  is  a  strong  zinc  reservoir  K 
for  water,  extending  the  whole  breadth  and  nearly  the  depth 
of  the  perambulator.  It  is  tilled  from  the  outside  at  the 
screw  plug  C,  and  is  capable  of  containing  about  twenty 
gallons — a  quantity  sufficient  to  quench  the  demand  of  a 
very  thirsty  operator.  The  two  chambers  II 11,  are  in- 
tended to  hold  the  camera  and  stand,  box  of  plates,  plate 
cleaner,  and  probably  a  paper  of  sandwiches,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  nice  little  bottle  or  two  of  pale  ale. 
The  rest  of  the  details  are  self-evident  from  the  sketches, 
and  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  convenience  of  each  in- 
dividual. 

The  dimensions  are— Fig.  1,  height  6  feet,  breadth  4  feet, 
depth  at  the  narrowest  part  3J  feet,  wheels  about  1  feet  in 


rig.  j. 

I  feel  certain  the  foregoing  will  meet  the  exigencies  of 
many  a  photographer  who,  instead  of  spending  money  on 
«b-y  plates,  will  boldly  march  to  the  field  with  his  perambu- 
lator before  him,  flourishing  his  collection  bottle  as  his 
standard,  and  who  will  not  desert  his  colours  till  either  his 
developer  is  exhausted,  or  his  box  crammed  with  good  nega- 
tives. William  Cochran. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IX  NATCRAL  COI.OVR8. 

Sra, — In  reply  to  your  com»|)ondeiit  II.  I.  S.,  as  it  is 
about  three  years  since  I  obtained  the  photograph  in  natural 
colours  1  mentioned,  I  have  forgotten  where  I  purchased  the 
collodion  I  used  on  the  occasion,  otherwise  I  could  probably 
ascertain  how  it  was  iodised.  It  was  negative  collodion, 
and  had  been  iodised  the  day  previous.  The  bath  was  a  30 
I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  new.  The 


acid 


Pyragallic 
Acetic  af  ill 


•1  grain*. 


Watpr 

I  was  desirous  of  trying  what  would  be  the  effect  of  very 
white  light  and  operating  as  for  negatives,  but  with  very 
short  exposure.  I  therefore  placed  a  white  sheet  between 
the  sitter  and  the  sun,  which  was  shiuing  brilliantly,  and  I 
bad  also  a  white  sheet  as  a  background.  The  lens  was  a 
small 11  quarter  plate"  portrait,  with  the  full  aperture  and 
the  exposure  as  for  positives.  I  did  not  find  the  colours 
appear  during  development,  which  was  carried  on  by  the 


light  of  a  candle  placed  high  up,  but  directly  the  hypo.— a 
saturated  solution—  was  poured  on  the  plate,  the  colours 
started  out  very  bright  and  clear.  Although  all  the  pictures 
I  took  tltut  morning,  bet- ween  11  and  1  o'clock,  and  on 
other  occasions,  showed  the  natural  colour*,  only  one  retained 
them  after  <lrying,  and  why  this  should  have  retained  them 
I  cannot  understand.  The  only  difference  between  it  and 
the  others  is,  that  the  deposit  of  silver  is  rather  thinner  ;  the 
colours  in  all  Wire  nearly  as  bright  on  the  reverse  a*  ou  the 
collodion  side.  I  should  mention  that  a  purple  dress  gave 
the  complimentary  colour  yellow ;  but  one,  a  pale  yellow 
with  brown  figures,  gave  the  colours  perfect.  I  am  disposed 
to  attach  little  or  no  value  to  anything  yielding  such  un- 
certain results ;  ]>eiliaps,  however,  it  would  be  worth  whilo 
to  make  some  experiment*  with  the  prismatic  colours  in  eery 
white  Uyhty  and  lor  this  purpose  I  should  recommend  that  the 
colours  should  be  painted  in  broad  bands  with  truuxpnrenl 
colours  on  a  white  ground,  that  will  not  absorb  them,  as 
porcelain  or  a  canvass  prepared  with  white. 

I  think  your  correspondent  would  not  find  the  transferred 
film  answer  except  for  positives  by  transmitted  light,  as  the 
whites  of  the  pictures  even  on  paper  would  not  be  clear.  I 
think  positives  on  albumenised  iwper,  burnished  on  the  back 
with  an  agate  burnisher,  would  have  nearly  as  much  delicacy 
and  finish  as  collodion.  I  inclose  you  a  small  burnished 
positive.  Thomas  Karrett. 


CREASING    OF    THE    <  OI.LOD10-AI.nfMKN 

FIXING. — niNTS  ON  THE  FOTHKRGILL  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  have  met  with  the-  same  difficulty  as  your  corre- 
spondent "  Photos,"  in  the  '•  News"  of  April  21 ,  the  creasing 
of  the  film  after  washing  away  the  hypo.  The  other  day,  at 
the  meeting  of  our  Photographic  bocicty,  I  laid  my  case 
before  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the  members  helped  me  to 
the  following  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  1  have  since 
found  correct.  When  hyiw.  is  alkaline,  it  creases  and 
curdles  up  the  albumen  film  ou  collodion ;  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  the  alkaline  action  is  removed,  and  the 
result  is  an  even  surface.  Some  samples  of  hypo,  are 
decidedly  alkaline,  and,  tliereforc,  when  purchasing  new 
hypo.,  it  is  advisable  to  teat  for  alkaline  action,  and  if  it  is 
present  add  the  acetic  acid. 

I  have  of  late  slightly  altered  my  working  of  Fothcrgill's 
process  with  advantage,  which  may  also  be  worth  communi- 
cating to  your  readers.  The  greatest  difficulty  after  getting 
suitable  materials  (and  that  is  an  important  matter),  is  the 
washing  after  the  nitrate  bath ;  many  condemn  the  process, 
because  they  fail  in  this ;  any  gentleman  tlmt  has  found  his 
plates  unevenly  sensitivo  will  find  a  great  improvement  by 
using  two  batlis.  I  use  a  bath  35  grains  of  nitrate  silver  to 
the  ounce,  then  transfer  the  plate  to  a  2  grain  bath ;  both  of 
these  should  be  neutral,  or  givo  only  a  slight  acid  reaction 
to  test  paper.  Drain  well  after  the  latter  bath,  and  for  a 
stereoscopic  plate,  pour  over  2  drachms  of  filtered  rain 
water,  and  run  it  round  once  or  t  wice ;  drain  again,  and  coat 
with  albumen  as  usual.  By  this  plan  unequal  sensitivo 
places  arc  avoided,  the  great  "drawback  in  this  process.  I 
fixed  the  plates  much  quicker  than  collodio-albumen  and 
sooner  developed.  A  bright  clear  negative  is  the  result, 
quite  equal  to  wet  collodion,  if  the  exjxwuro  is  well  timed. 

Mcmch€*ter.    J.  H. 

IMPROVED  DISHES. 

Sir,— I  think  the  following  may  be  of  service  to  many  of 
your  readers. 

To  make  a  nice  developing  dish : — Select  a  flat  piece  of 
glass  and  cut  it  to  the  size  of  your  gutta  percha  dish,  so  that 
it  will  just  fit  on  the  bottom ;  then,  with  a  little  shellac 
varnish,  or  gutta  percha  solution,  fill  np  the  edge  to  prevent 
the  developing  solution  from  finding  its  way  beneath  the 
glass  plate.  If  done  neatly,  you  will  have  a  capital  dish, 
with  less  cost  and  loss  liability  to  be  broken  than  a  glass  one. 

(i.  W. 
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ANSWERS 

Glass  TUaUM 
excoiftlinji  useful 
processes,    i  )ne  may  hi 
about  fifteen  inches  Ion; 


TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 


E.S.— Talbofype.    (Has*  triangles  will  be  found 
in  many  operations  of  the  tallmtype  and  otlicr 
easily  made.  Take  a  piece  of  solid  glass  rod 
and  u  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 


Take  u  piece  of  solii 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dial 
divide  it  into  three  equal  parts  by  two  dots  of  ink  on  it;  then  hold 
it  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  burner  or  spirit  lamp  nt  one  of  the  marked 
places  (introducing  it  gradual!  v  to  avoid  danger  of  the  glass  .racking), 
und  when  soft  lwnd  it  to  an  .ingle  of  till".  Then  repeat  the  operation 
at  the  other  marked  place,  and  the  result  will  be  an  equilateral 
triangle.  A  very  skilful  operator  may  now  fuse  the  two  ends  together 
with  a  blowpipe,  but  the  generality  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  better  to  ••  leave  well  alone."  in  Immersing  paper  in  various  baths, 
a  few  of  these  simply  con-lrucleil  glass  triangles  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  handling. 


lUxrotJATios  or  0u>  Hypo.  Baths. — Arittar 


is   if  hf 


cannot  precipitate  the  silver  from  a  large  quantity  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  solution  which  has  become  saturated  with'iodlde'of  silver,  in 
such  a  wav  that  it  can  be  rendered  available  for  fixing  fresh 
picture*.  If  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  be  added  to  the 
hvpo.  solution  until  after  briik  agitation  the  solution  still  smells 
slightly  of  that  reagent,  all  the  silver  will  be  precipitated  in  (In- 
form of  sulphide  of  -ilccr  a-  a  black  powder,  which  may  lie  filtered 
off  and  reduce  I  to  thy  metallic  state  by  one  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed in  our  first  volume,  whilst  the  solution  will  contain,  along 
with  a  slight  execs*  of  the  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  hvi>osulphite 
of  so  la  in  a  stale  ready  for  use  Ngain.  As,  however,  tlie  prevnee 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  free  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  hypo, 
will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  pictures  which  are  to  lie  fixed  in  it. 
the  solution  must  I*  heated  to  ebullition,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
in  a  shallow  veisel.  until  all  smell  has  disappeared  from  it.  This 
plan  answers  perfectly  well  for  the  hypo,  bath  which  is  employed  in 
the  collodion  process,  but  is  not  quite  so  successful  when  used  for 
positive  printing,  as  the  tones  of  those  pictures  which  are  first  Im- 
mersed in  the  renovated  bath  are  liable  to  suffer  materially. 

I'ACKnni  llorn.KH  is  Cork. — Ztuxii  inquires  the  bwt  plan  for 
narking  bottles  in  a  case  for  tourists'  purposes,  to  avoid  danger  of 
breakage.  We  strongly  advise  the  adoption  of  a  very  excellent 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Si-sou's,  namely,  to  divide  the  box  in  which  the 
iKjttles  are  to  be  packed  by  means  of  thin  sheets  of  cork.  The  bottles 
should  be  *<mnre  and  thev  should  fit  tight  enough  to  remtire  piling 
into  their  places.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  evident,  and  we 
think  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted.  Cork  is  light,  inexpensive, 
will  stand  all  climates,  gives  to  pressure,  is  easily  glued,  and  can  be 
rhere. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


C3"  Some  omlp'.aints  having  been  made  by  cur  subscriber*  as  to  tlionon- 
recelpt  of  til?  "  Piiotoor  vruic  Nkws,"  the  publishers  beg  respectfully  to 
mrtify  that  every  care  Is  taken  on  Heir  part  to  insure  punctual  and  i 
dispatch.    Ail  coinjvUutU  should,  therefore,  lie  made  to  the  Post 


correct 


If  S.  I. — 1.  We  will  forward  the  letter  a*  soon  n»  wo  can  Ibid  tlte  address 
2.  Your  pbin  seems  ipiite  ns  good  us  any  wc  have  seen,  nud  with  your  jxt- 
inlssion  wo  will  irl>c  il  to  our  roofers.  X  Vonr  h  uh  become  charges! 
with  organic  matter,  and  no  amount  «.r  acid  will,  therefore,  prevent  the  to*, 
glng.  Try  the  following  plan :— Place  ten  or  a  dozen  grain*  «>f  metallic 
cadmium  Into  a  perfectly  clean  llask  ami  pour  the  hath  In  :  boil  violently 
for  alxoit  n  .purler  or  an  hour,  then  filter,  and  make  very  faintly  acid  with 
wctk:  aula.    Wo  do  not  doubt  thai  this  will  prove  an  ortcctual  remedy. 

Ilhanir  X— Received. 

Execution.— Vour  two  specimen*  ef  glass  positives  arrived  too  much  broken 

for  us  to  be  able  t.>  form  any  judgment  upon  them.  From  your  letter,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  you  would  obtain  the  tone,  you  waul  by  practising  the 
alabastrine  process,  for  which  see  onr  first  volume. 

A.  I* — The  fault  is  in  the  eollo.ll.in.    Use  one  giving  a  rather  thicker  dim. 

A  lltr.rLAU  Si  uicEiata.  — 1.  We  cannot  answer  »urh  <|Urstlon* ;  apple  al  one 
of  the  photographic  house*  wlio  mlvi-rltse  in  onr  column*.  2.  See  o';.i><»1tr. 
J.  Filler  off  from  the  precipitated  carbonito  of  silver,  aad  then  slightly 
acidulate  with  acetic  acid. 

1.  J.  <>Asxtl.|_ — Received. 

-I.  Qr eat  experience  is  re  pared  in  order  to  get  even  passable  results 
with  the  processes  you  liave  attempted  ;  they  must  be  regarded  more  in  the 
light  ef  cariosities  than  anything  else.  2.  When  /-u-u  are  mentioned  in 
a  formula  cither  drachms  or  ounce*  may  l<e  taken,  or  anv  convenient  sub- 
division, nod  solid  and  lluid  measures  may  also  be  roioddercd  us  mutually 
convertible.  .1.  Pinhole*  In  tlie  negative  may  urivc  from  many  causes 
Icslislng  the  collodion  with  impure  iodide  of  ]<oiiui*luiii,  or  not  allowing  it 
to  settle  well,  are  among  tbe  most  frequent  cause* 

Taxro.— 1.  We  prefer  the  buses  you  have  called  No.  4.  For  chemical*  try 
the  house  No.  2.  2.  We  shall  l«  verv-  plnoscd  to  receive  a  description  'if 
your  improved  apparatus.  ^  The  difference  in  the  apinreut  velocity  of  a 
rav  of  light,  causisl  by  lite  rotation  of  tbe  earth,  is  too  trifling  to  have  any 
effect  one  way  or  anoitier.  Tlie  earth  revolving  at  the  rale  of  1,000  inlleaan 
hour  won  1.1,  it  Is  true,  cause  us  to  meet  the  rays  of  light  at  sunrise  and  move 
away  from  them  at  sunset:  but  the  velocity  of  our  translation  to  or  from 
t.ie.o  would  oiilv  !>••  about  |.i  miles  in  a  minute;  and  It  cumot  he  Imagined 
Cli.il  this  lu.uitlly  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  s  vcliHty  oi  12  miUioaa  of 
miles  per  ininulc  would  alter  the  i-liotorraphic  elf.-et  of  the  light.  Were  It 
possible  to  lie  rjirrle-i  forward  towards  the  source  of  light  with  a  vcl<»  ity  at 
all  ooonmensuratc  w  ith  that  of  the  light  to  as,  tlie  tlrsl  effect  of  such  a  move- 


liitreasol  apparent  rapidity  of 

such  on  enormous  velocity. 
Kkvd.  T.  IlsMNkn. — Wo  have  a 

addrrss  shall  it  be  posted? 
F.  WooDWAitu  — We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  iufonnation  you  require. 
P.  At«krto!C — Wc  ran  only  reidy  to  your  questions  by  recommending  you  tu 

liave  as  much  gloss  as  possible,  both  on  the  rcof  and  side*  of  your  gl-u* 

room. 
W.  F.  M.- I>celvcd. 

U.  F.  St.  J.— We  havo  answered  your  queries  by  post. 

"  Pilot." — There  U  an  error  hi  the  tirnt  slatcment ;  that  at  p.  224  is  correct. 

K.  M.— We  prefer  tlie  picture  token  with  the  J-hu  stojv    The  negatives  arc 

tolerably  goiKl,  except  in  tbe  skies,  but  tlie  prints  are  too  red. 
It.  OottiHMr.— Received  with  thanks. 

A.  lli.xuvjisov— Your  stercograuu  are  very  beautiful,  ami  wo  shall  have 
great  pleasure  In  inserting  your  name.  Your  success  with  Fotbrrgiir* 
process  Is  very  complete,   t  'an  you  not  favour  us  with  some  account  of  your 

experience  hi  that,  or  any  other  pro-.es*  fur  |>abllcat]i.u  ? 
A.  <;.— rV.-e  answer  to  cW. 

Ari-iaiTi  s  nil  Wakiiiso  Posit: vr.»—  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  iu  Hurt 
Mr.  Hayes  lias  overlook.:.:!  Mr.  Darren's  <lescri[itioti  of  an  apt^atus  fur 
washing  positives  at  vol.  1.,  p.  141,  ur  he  would  have  secu  that  hl»  and  Jlr. 
Ham'tt's  comriraucej  were  similar. 

i;»£K!.*r*.—  Consult  tlie  Index  of  vol.  L 

loxoRAai  s.— We  have  lie  ir.J.  no  accunt  of  the  [iroeesn  farther  than  what  Ihe 
InvMitor  gave.  If  you  cannot  su.-tecd  st  It,  we  sdvis<-  yon  to  stick  to  n'a. 
whi  h  we  pally  ciui  re-ouuneud.  As  soou  a*  we  have  time,  wc  latcnd  to 
try  lbs  experiment*  n  feiTed  to. 

A.  I!.  — Tlie  word  co'.lwll m  is  detlecil  from  a  (ircck  word  signifying  ylnr, 
owing  to  It*  adhesive  nature,  which  was  first  made  use  of  for  adhering  to  the 
•kin,  and  forming  a  piolcrting  co.it  over  wounds,  Jic.  The  word  eolU-ls.a 
IN  ha*  become  thoroughly  Anglicised,  and,  a*  U  frequently  the  ca»e,i  * 
in<~l  In  other  than  it*  itrletly  etyuiologlcal  meaning.  Thus,  it  is  pcrtectly 
coitm  t  to  speak  or  a  sululiuu  of  cellulose  In  oxide  of  cuj-rajninoiiiuiu,  as  a 
new  kind  of  collodion. 

Ax  Asi  VTFira. — Two  letter*  received. 

!».,  Klrkaldy.— Wr  would  willingly  Insert  our  com  .pondent's  name  but  It  U 

not  written  siitSelently  legible  f  ir  us  to  read  it. 
Zktetic.— Answeml  iu  the  present  number. 

X.  P.  It. — We  shall  always  be  plad  to  receive  articles  from  onr  correspondent 
on  »o  interesting  a  subject.  The  reason  why  a  diaphragm  should  be  ut  c. 
icrlaiu  .!..•:. ur  o  in  front  ef  the  lens,  instead  of  close  to  It,  is  that  In  a  cor- 
rectcd  leu«,  oNi/w  txrtuii  f  xl  pencil*  of  ray*  ci. me  to  a  focus  more  oejvrlv 
In  the  plane  of  Uie  foeu-lnp;  »creen,  lliau  otdu, 
old!  [lie,  vn-  mean  penrili  fr«:u  objeeu  which  fonn  I 


ronu'the  margbi  oflhe  lleid  of 


nsiiig  • 
r  of  the 


(Ovtsiox  Salt. — 1.  An  erecting  eye-piece  will  Is'  required,  which  i« 
lieyoud  the  capabilities  of  an  amateur  to  make.    2.  The  uoal 
developer,   a.  Citric  acid  may  be  used,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  piefer 
aeeUc  acid. 

A  Jtusi.v  Ahatxi  b.— You  will  not  meet  with  much  sueees*  in  aUeroptin;;  to 
eniivert  bad  positive  Into  negative  collodion.  In  the  Fothet-glll  pruscss  von 
can  meet  with  pretty  good  sueees*  by  udng  almost  imy  gooil  odU»db«i  . 
but  tlie  best  results  are  to  be  olMulued  by  t 
fir  ihe  process.  We  shsil  lie  glad  to  I 
We,  however,  doubt  your  success. 

A  Photo.— The  beat  transparent  glass  stereograms  which  we  have  secu.  are 
copied  in  the  camera  from  large  negatives  u«  described  at  vnL  I.  p.  22.  Wc. 
believe  the  process  used  1*  the  albumen,  or  some  modification.  Very  good 
prints  of  this  kiud  may  be  taken  by  priming  on  a  dry  plate  from  a  uegatis-u 
in  a  pressure  frame.  Try  the  eolludio-aPiumeu,  or  Fotbergill's  process,  in 
this  wav,  and  ex|>niiug  oiilv  a  few  second*. 

F.  <>.  1..— Received  with  thanks. 

I'.  VlaXutaj;— L  A  toning  bath  made  by  your  Tormula  will  I*  ready  fjr  use 
six  hours  after  mixing.  2.  li.»od  common  water  is  what  Is  always  u*.  d  for 
washing  positive  prints ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  distilled  would  be  belter  ii 
It  were  n»ed  in  sutUckat  ijiiaiitlly. 

..—1.  We  know  no  more  of  the  proc.-ss  than  aprtears  in  our  column*  ; 
however,  advise  you  to  try  tlie  coilxli,»-albumesi  process    i.  It 
may  be  used  repeatedly  if  poured  back  into  the  tsitUo  after  uue  UaUh  U 
totieil.    a.   Yes,  It  la  a  good  way  to  Iodise  tbo  batlL 
Qiikbist. — Of  course. 

A  Hi  oi  .m;u.— The  stercoicnplr  transpsrencie*  on  ground  glass  are  taken  by 

ordinary  way. 


printing  the  picture  from  a  negative  on  a  dry  plate  In  the  orduia 
preparing  the  sensitive  sr.rfac*  on  tlie  ;/ciwi»m/  side  of  ground  glass. 
Il  .ni.  W.-r.Kis-.  Amvtkcr.— We,  know  nothing  more  of  the  proc 


I*  given  at  vol.  i  p.  Ho. 
W.  riieBotoa,— You  can   remove  the  alhmnen  fr;«ii  tlie  surface  of 
alhumi  ulsed  paper  print  by  boiling  it  In  «olut1nn  of  caustic  potstsa.  c 
taiubig  about  1  part  iwtassu  to  10  of  water.    The  photograph  will  be  un- 
injured, although  slightly  altered  iu  colour. 
A.  Tailou.- Received. 
S.  Far. — Received  with  thanks. 

Kituiri  >t  —  Iu  the  review  of  the  stereogram  of  the  moon  given  in  our  last 

numlwr,  the  photographer's  name  was  erroneously  given,  ••  Herbert  Fry  " 
—It  shnnl.l  have  bmi  "Samuel  Fry.'* 
Communications  declined  with  thanks:— X.  P.  O  —  A  Soldier— I .  tUv»nsx>l.) 

-Fdleii  M. 

The  iuf  imiation  required  by  the  following  cn.  re.ipondeots  Is  either  surh  as 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  ha*  appears**  in  recent  numbers  of  th.i 
••PnoTooaannc  News;  "— Mem — Rev.  u.— A.  Ii.—  Telcmaciius  — W.  S.  L. 


— Kdlnburgli. 

IxTu  ri-A  Kerry  Man.-K.  8,-J.  II  -If.  3.  I -llngti 

Q,  W.-J.  C.-C.  P.  W.-Ileta.-W.  I.-H.  P.  If.  N.-J. 

Millard.— X.  C  it— Aliijuis  I.  S.  M  iglinL— Vlolur. 

&7*  A  Reading  Cover  has  been  prepared  for  preserving  the  number*  until 

bound,  wldeli  may  be  hail  of  the  publishers,  price  2s. ;  po«  fr«,  2s  2  L 
«nl>*.  rilssr*  eon  have  thn  numbers  »(  the  first  voiuaie  strongly  Usund  ia 

cloth,  li  ttered,  for  2s..  if  sent  to  the  oltlce;  or,  if  occoro|uuiied  by  a  cMli 

case,  the  charge  fur  bPidlug  will  i*j  OL 

editorial  communication*  should  bo  addressed  to  Mr.  CaoOKss.  care 
Psttiie.  and  Gali-ix.  La  I 
',  If  addressed  to  the  office,  I 
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A  NEW  COLLODION  FOR  FIELD  WORK.* 

BY  J.  S.  MAYAI.L. 

The  prime  requisites  for  a  collodion  far  landscape  photo- 
graphy arc,  that  it  shall  be  stable  in  its  composition,  not 
easily  decomposed  at  the  varying  temperatures  to  which  it  is 
liable  to  be  exposed,  that  it  shall  not  become  troubled  by 
agitation,  shall  contain  within  itaelf  the  property  of  absorp- 
tion of  some  of  the  moisture  to  which  it  k  unavoidably 
subjected,  and  that  the  film  when  silvered  shall  have  good 
keeping  qualities— not  liable  soon  to  dry,  to  fog,  to  spot,  to 
tear,  to  come  off  tho  glass ;  or  to  the  thousand  and  one 
liiffic ul ties  to  which  the  laniLsiMpe  jihorographur  is  uow 
exposed. 

The  bath,  the  developer,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the 
process,  should  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
operator  is  in  the  country,  far  from  the  succouring  aid  of 
the  chemist '8  shop,  the  advice  of  friends  (which,  by-the  bye, 
is  no  great  loss),  the  accidental  obliviousness  of  some 
important  article  left  behind  in  the  last  hurry  of  departure. 
I  may  remark  that  I  have  had  these  difficulties  in  view  in 
perfecting  the  process  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  read 
to  this  society. 

First.  The  preparation  of  the  pyroxyline — 

Blotting  paper   100 

Mix— 

Fuming  nitrous  acid,  »p.  frr.  1.430        ...  4 
Add_Water  *  " 

Solphdric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.830    6  „ 

Cut  the  paper  into  strips,  and  slightly  damp  it  with  steam. 
Mix  the  nitrous  acid  and  water,  and  then  the  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  bell  glass.  Put  the  paper  into  the  acids  with  a  glass 
rod,  and  cover  up  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  flat  glass.  Let 
it  stand  in  a  basin  of  hot  water  till  the  temperature  of  the 
acids  is  130°  Fahr.,  for  twenty  minutes.  Pour  out  the  acids 
into  another  glass,  and  wash  tho  paper  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
to  get  rid  of  the  bulk  of  tho  acids,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
under  a  running  stream  of  water  for  six  hours. 

To  the  acid  remaining  from  the  above  process,  add  1  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  put  Into  it,  in  small  tufts  at  a 
time,  50  grains  of  clean  cotton- wool ;  get  up  the  temperature 
of  tho  acids  to  130°  Fahr.  again;  soak  half  an  hour; 
wash,  as  before  directed  for  the  paper,  six  hours  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; merely  towards  the  last  dry  try  gentle  heat;  when 
dry  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  half  an  hour.  The 
increase  in  weight  ought  to  be  50  per  cent. 

Remark*. — As  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  acids  of  tho  exact 
specific  gravity  above  named,  the  operator  must,  for  weaker 
nitrous  acid,  use  a  little  more  sulphuric  in  proportion.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  try  three  samples  with  varying  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  exact  proportions  are  found. 
Mr.  Hardwich  recommends'  HO"  Fahr.  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  tho  acids,  but  as  he  uses  much  more  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  proportion  to  the  nitric  acid,  it  can  do  no 
barm;  but  I  find  on  increasing  the  temperature  beyond 
130"  Fahr.,  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in  the  pyroxyline; 
also,  it  becomes  powdery  and  not  so  good. 

RuU. — The  heavier  the  pyroxyline  is  from  a  given  quantity 
of  paper  and  cotton,  the  better  is  its  quality. 

Ether,  pure  or  methylated,  if  well  washed  and  not  acid,  I 
find  equally  good,  sp.  gr.  720. 

•Re*d  at  tb.  Mwtlng  of  tin  rh.ou^i^.hic  HixWxy.  Mhv  S.  im. 


Alcohol  should  be  specially  prepared  for  this  purpose 
Ordinary  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  820,  should  be  well  washed 
with  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium  for 
two  dayB ;  say  an  ounce  of  each  salt  to  one  gallon  of  alcohol, 
to  render  it  perfectly  anhydrom ;  then  distil  over,  out  of 
doors,  in  a  water  bath ;  the  chemists  prepare  this,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience  in  this  operation 
ought  to  attempt  it.  The  alcohol  thus  prepared  is 
as  explosive  as  gun  cotton. 


Aleohol  anhvdrc 
Ether   

Wide  of  i 
Bromide  of  ammonium 
Chloroform   


OOlXODlOK. 


20  ounce*. 
10  ounces. 
120  grain*. 
45  grains. 
2  drachms. 


Shake  tlie  chemicals  well  together,  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved ;  should  the  bromide  of  ammonium  be  difficult  to 
dissolve,  add  a  few  drops  at  a  time  of  ordinary  alcohol  to 
assist  it,  but  not  more :  when  perfectly  dissolved,  add  180 
grains  of  pyroxyline  from  paper,  and  60  grains  of  that  from 
cotton.  Agitate  well,  for  two  or  three  hours  at  intervals ; 
try  a  plate ;  if  the  collodion  is  too  thin,  gradually  add  a  little 
morepyroxyline,  until  you  get  the  proper  consistency.  Here  it 
is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  weight  of  tho  pyroxyline,  for  one 
kind  is  much  more  soluble  than  another,  owing  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  in  making  it.  This  collodion  will 
keep  excited  for  two  years  without  any  perceptible  change, 
either  from  varying  temperature  or  f 
ingin  the  usual  way  from  a  bottle. 

The  iodide  of  magnesia  has  properties  eminently  qualified 
for  out-door  work.  Its  easy  solubility,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of 'a  salt  of  ammonia,  is  well  known  to  every 
chemist ;  and  is,  indeed,  its  chief  characteristic  to  distinguish 
it  from  lime  on  the  one  hand,  and  strontia  on  the  other ; 
and,  as  it  is  such  a  powerful  absorbent  of  moisture,  it  prevents 
decomposition  of  the  excited  collodion.  The  bromide  of 
magnesium  is  even  more  deliquescent,  and  is  an  excellent 
excitant  where  extreme  rapidity  is  not  required,  but  not 
near  so  sensitive  as  the  combination  above  given. 

In  order  that  the  amateur  and  practical  photographer  may 
not  be  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  put  this  process  into  practice, 
I  now  give  another  form  that  answers  very  well ;  my  friend, 
Mr.  Reeling,  says  better  than  anything  he  baa  tried. 


Ether,  sp.  gr.  .720 
Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  .820 
Iodide  of  magnesium 
Hromide  of  magnesium 
Chloroform 


20 

16  „ 
144  grains. 
54  „ 
.'(  drachms 


Shake  well,  then  add  sufficient  pyroxyline  to  render  the 
collodion  of  moderate  consistency,  say  8  to  10  grains  per 
ounce.  Shake  well,  then  add  A.  drops  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  iodine,  18  grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  about  3  ounces 
of  old  excited  ammonium  collodion  instead  of  the  bromide  of 
ammonium ;  shako  well,  and  let  stand  24  hours  before  using. 
Decant  into  6-ounce  bottles,  and  hermetically  seal  them 
ready  for  use. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  bromides  are  the  true 
key  to  the  middle  tints.  If  you  want  excessive  detail,  as  in 
leaves  of  trees  and  opaque  objects,  use  nv 
if  you  want  intensity,  use  less. 

KIl.YMt  BATH. 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...   

DL-tilli:d  watLr   

Iodide  of  magnesium   


50  graiiu. 
1  ounce, 
i  grain. 
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Neutralise  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  caustic 
potash;  then  for  every  ounce  of  bath  with  the  } -grain  iodide 
of  magnesium,  precipitate  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of 
silver  from  the  nitrate,  well  wash  the  precipitate  before 
adding  it  to  the  bulk  of  tho  solution  of  silver,  let  it  stand  a 
few  hours  and  filter ;  then  for  every  30  ounces  of  silver  bath 


keep  for  any  length  of  time  by 
crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  dissolve  tho  excess  of  iodide 
of  silver  which  accumulate)  in  the  bath,  and  every  few  days 
add  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  A  good  plan  is  to 
refresh  the  bath  with  a  (50  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
properly  prepared  according  to  the  formula  given,  and  refresh 
the  bath  every  night  after  working.  The  gravity  ought  to 
be  from  8  to  10  per  cent. ;  if  loss  than  8  per  cent,  tho  bath 
must  be  refreshed  with  additional  nitrate  of  silver.  Once  a 
week  expose  the  bath  to  the  mm  for  half  an  hour.  No  other 
collodion  must  be  used  in  this  bath.  As  there  is  much 
alcohol  in  the  collodion,  the  film  requires  to  be  well  set  be- 
fore dipping  it  in  the  silver  bath. 

Dtvehper. — 2  ounces  of  iron  tacks  and  2  quarts  of  water 
put  into  a  stone  jar ;  to  this  add  2  ounces  of  Hulphuric  acid, 
and  in  48  hours  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  will  be 
funned  of  about  the  strength  requinxl  for  a  developer. 

Of  this  solution  take  10  ounces,  to  which  add  2  ounces  of 
common  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent,  acid),  one  ounce  of  alcohol ; 
one  or  two  trials  will  show  if  the  developer  be  strong 
enough ;  if  the  image  of  the  camera  comes  out  too  quickly 
at  spreading  on  tho  developer,  reduce  it  with  distilled  water 
till  the  required  strength  of  the  developer  is  once  obtained, 


it. 

To  refresh  the  iron  jar  again,  add  2  quarts  of  water  and 
2  ounces  of  sulphuric  arid :  cover  the  solution  with  a  lid  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  it  will  be  ready  when  wanted  ;  it  will 
keep  better  if  6  ounces  of  alcohol  be  added  to  every  two 
quarts  of  iron  solution,  and  bottled  oft*  and  kept  m  the 

AXOTtlWI  DKVKU.I'KJt. 

Protoomlphat*  of  iron    i  ounces. 

DiMillea  water    1  quart. 

Alcohol    4  ouncro. 

Dissolve  the  iron  and  call  this  the  stock  solution.  To  every 
10  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron  solution  add  2  ounces  of 
common  acetic  acid  (30  per  cent.  acid).  A  few  drops  of 
milphuric  added  to  the  stock,  will  keep  the  developer  clear 
from  fogging.  Always  filter  the  solution  just  before  using. 
As  the  whole  of  this  process  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light, 
the  greatest  care  will  be  requisite  to  exclude  the  stray  light 
both  of  the  dark  room,  of  the  slides,  and  of  the  camera ; 
wash  tho  plates  well  before  fixing. 

fixcio  son  nos. 


Cyanide  of 
Water  ... 

either  in  a  bath  similar  to  the  collodion  bath,  or  by  pouring 
on  the  plate  separately. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a  good  fixing  agent,  but  I  find 
the  negatives  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  bleach  after - 
wanls  unless  they  are  uncommonly  well  washed. 

The  practical  photographer  will,  at  a  glance,  see  the 
value  of  this  process  as  a  whole. 

First,  this  collodion  is  not  liable  to  decompose,  it  is 
always  tho  same,  it  contains  within  itself  a  powerful  cor- 
rective of  moisture,  and  consequently  of  decomposition. 
The  bath  is  not  liable  to  fog,  as  it  is  always  decidedly  acid, 
and  requires  to  be  so;  it  also  contains  slight  traces  of 
nitrate  of  magnesia,  which  is  a  preservative  agent,  and 
enables  tho  plates  to  be  kept  a  long  time  moist. 

The  mixture  of  paper  and  cotton  renders  the  film  much 
tougher :  it  will  resist  tiny  amount  of  washing. 

Should  there  be  any  signs  of  reticulation  of  the  film,  it 
arises  from  the  alcohol  not  being  sufficiently  rectified,  and 
in  that  case,  more  ether  will  be  required  in  proportion  to 
remedy  the  defect.   I  have  preferred  to  give  Ac  process 


just  as  I  work  it,  no  matter  how  it  may  jar  with  any 
theories  or  any  other  practice.  My  friends  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  work  it,  some  of  them  in  the  tropica, 
others  at  the  antipodes,  and  others  again  in  tho  icy  regions 
of  Canada,  all  write  of  their  success.  And  should  the  in- 
domitable photographer  of  this  country  find  in  it  a  process 
that  he  can  take  up  and  leave  off  at  pleasure  without  any  of 
those  mortifying  failures  which  sometimes  overtake  the  most 
persevering,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  in  bringing  it  before  the  Society. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  ACTIONS  OF 
HEAT  AND 'LIGHT  ON  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

BY  MM.  KP.  BOCIT.nOS  AND  E.  KAITVAUE. 

M.  Nikpce's  experiments,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  so  many  educated  persons,  have  been  taken  up  and 
continued  in  the  laboratory  of  Baron  Thenard. 

Knowing  the  disputes  to  which  this  subject  lias  given 
rise,  we  took  extraordinary  pains  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ments. The  reductions  obtained  by  means  of  insolated 
tubes  by  M.  Nicpce,  ascribed  by  some  exclusively  to  the 
action  of  heat,  and  by  others  to  the  action  of  light,  are  not 
due  cither  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  we  shall  prove  further 
on.  As  far  as  these  differences  of  opinion  are  concerned 
there  is  not  much  occasion  for  surprise ;  they  arise,  wc  con- 
ceive, from  incomplete  researches,  for  analogous  phenomena 
are  produced  under  the  separate  action  of  each  of  the  two 
agents,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Nicpce  in  his  last  memoir  on 
the  action  of  heat. 

When  a  tube  containing  a  paper  that  has  been  saturated 
with  nitrate  of  uranium,  and  inaolated,  is  opened  in  a  dark 
room,  and  its  orifice  applied  to  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper, 
after  about  twelve  hours  a  very  sensible  reduction  is  observ- 
able on  the  part  corresponding  to  the  opening.  If  a  few 
drops  of  distilled  water  be  previously  dropped  into  the  tube 
the  reduction  is  more  rapid,  and  if  the  temperature  be 
carried  up  to  about  176°  the  same  result  will  be  produced  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  If  the  tube  be  heated  without 
the  addition  of  moisture,  the  action  is  more  rapid  than  when 
cold,  but  less  so  than  when  water  has  been  inserted. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  piece  of  sensitised  paper  be  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  vapour  of  distilled  water, 
the  reduction  is  effected  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

The  photographic  positive  papers,  which  contain  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  give  the  same  results. 

What  conclusion  are  we  to  derive  from  these  facts  ? 
That  there  is,  as  in  the  first  experiment,  an  action  which  is 
accelerated  by  the  vapour  of  water ;  and,  as  in  the  second, 
that  the  vapour  of  water  alone  may  give  the  same  reduc- 
tions. 

It  was  when  wo  had  arrived  at  this  point,  that  the  idea  of 
submitting  to  the  action  of  the  inaolated  tubes,  papers  im- 
pregnated with  salts  incapable  of  being  reduced  by  heat  in 
presence  of  organic  matter,  led  us  to  make  the  following 
experiments  :- — 

If  wo  put  a  pure  chloride  of  silver  paper  under  an  inao- 
lated tube,  we  obtain  in  twelve  hours  a  very  strong  reduc- 
tion. The  same  results  are  obtained  if  we  employed  pure 
iodide  of  silver  or  bichromate  of  potash. 

Although  these  experiments  may  be  considered  very  clear 
and  conclusive,  we  desired  to  corroborate  all  the  facts 
obtained,  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  ourselves 
from  criticism,  as  for  our  own  entire  satisfaction  ;  and  this 
is  the  plan  we  adopted.  We  washed  five  papers  in  distilled 
water,  and  afterwards  impregnated  the  first  with  nitrate  of 
silver ;  the  second,  with  chloride  aod  nitrate  of  silver ;  the 
third,  with  pure  chloride  of  silver ;  the  fourth,  with  pure 
iodide  of  silver ;  and  the  fifth,  with  bichromate  of  potash. 
Tho  whole  of  them  were  then  placed  on  a  copper  plate 
heated  on  a  water  bath.  After  ten  minutes,  two  papers 
only  gave  signs  of  being  acted  upon :  that  prepared  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  prepared  with  chloride  and 
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nitrate.  The  others  were  heated  for  upwards  of  an  boor, 
bat  gave  no  trace  of  reduction. 

In  considering  this  hut  series  of  experiments,  we  see  that 
the  action  produced  by  the  insolated  tubes  on  the  sensitised 
papers  is  in  no  way  due  to  heat. 

Now,  is  it  due  to  the  action  of  light  that  we  may  believe 
to  be  stored  up  in  the  paper  ?  No ;  because  if  we  interpose 
a  very  thin  plate  of  glass  between  the  tubes  and  the 
sensitised  paper,  no  reduction  is  obtained  even  after  four 
days'  contact. 

To  sum  up :  the  reduction  of  a  sensitised  paper  submitted 
to  the  action  of  an  insolated  tube  is  not  due  either  to  the 
action  of  heat  or  to  the  stored-up  light,  but  to  a  peculiar 
volatile  substance  formed  when  certain 'salts  and  certain 
acids  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  presence  of 
an  organic  matter. 

Judging  from  special  researches  commenced  some  time 
since,  we  Believe  we  are  in  a  position  to  announce  that  this 
body,  or  this  powerful  reducing  agent,  will  shortly  be 
known,  at  least  in  its  properties. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  TRIALS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES. 

BY  T.  GRUBB,  M.R.I.A. 

Thk  observations  in  my  letter  of  13th  ultimo  (published  in 
your  number  of  the  21st  April)  were  confined  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  late  examination  of  the  Peteval  and  Voigtlander 
lenses,  which  affected  these  when  arranged  as  portrait  com- 
bination*.  It  remains  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  trial  of 
the  same  lenses  arranged  an  view,  or  orthoacopic,  combina- 
tions. 

Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  data  recorded  (or,  at 
least,  published)  are  not  as  full  as  could  be  desired.  The 
focus  of  each  lens  is  stated  as  being  "  about "  30  inches,  and 
the  apertures  used  the  "  full,"  but  whether  the  latter  were 

Sual,  or  nearly  so,  is  not  mentioned ;  the  distance  (from 
e  lenses)  of  the  objects  88  inches ;  and  the  objects  appear 
to  have  been  two  similar  paragraplis  cut  out  from  news- 
papers, and  placed  15  inches  apart.  One  camera  only  being 
used,  and  the  lenses  attached  to  it,  each  one  in  succession  for 
trial. 

The  most  obscure  part  of  this  account  is  that  relating  to 
the  objects,  or  rather  the  manner  in  which  they  wore  used 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  degrees  of  perfection  of  the 
lenses  at  different  portions  of  the  field.  The  most  likely 
conjecture  is,  that  the  camera  was  placed  directly  opposite 
one  of  the  paragraphs ;  the  image  of  the  second  being  used 
for  comparison  of  the  lateral  pencils  of  the  lenses.  In  such 
case  it  would  bo  desirablo  to  have  a  third  paragraph,  the 
lens  being  placed  directly  opposite  the  central  object.  Sup- 
posing, now,  that  three  such  paragraphs  were  used  and 
placed  on  the  screen,  at  the  distance  of  15  inches  each,  the 
entire  distance  would  be  but  30  inches,  and  the  lenses  being 
placed  at  88  inches  from  the  objects,  the  angular  field,  in- 
cluded by  the  camera,  would  evidently  be  that  which  a  linear 
dimension  of  30  inches  includes  at  a  distance  of  88  inches. 
This  is  just  20  degrees,  being  only  one  half  of  that  which  a 
gixxl  new  lens  should  bear  with  adequate  distances ;  it  is,  in 
nhort,  equivalent  to  a  field  of  only  five  inches  linear,  for  a 
focus  of  15  inches,  and  quite  insufficient  for  testing  the 
performance  of  a  Ions  in  respect  of  its  cajxibili  t  ies  for  affording 
t  hat  extent  of  field,  with  adequate  distances,  now  sought  for 
by  photographers.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  some  other 
1 1. t  ans  than  that  indicated  in  the  account  given  was  resorted 
to  for  ascertaining  the  relative  distinctions  of  the  lateral 
pencifa  of  the  lenses  indicated. 

The  same  indiscretion  with  respect  to  distance  of  the  lens 
from  the  objects,  which  I  adverted  to  as  occurring  in  the 
trials  of  the  portrait  lenses,  have  also  occurred  in  the  trials 
of  the  view  combinations.  A  lens  of  30  inches  principal 
focus,  placed  at  88  inches  from  an  object,  will  have  the 
focus  for  that  object  lengthened  out  to  more  than  one  half 


additional,  say  45  inches  instead  of  30  inches.  The  angu- 
lar aperture  (of  the  lens  to  the  image)  will  be  reduced  to 
Jrds,  and  the  intensity  of  the  image  to  f  ths.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  conditions  present  differ  so  far  from  those 
occurring  in  ordinary  practice,  that  the  experiments  are  at 
best  fitted  for  comparative  estimation,  and  that  only  for  the 
actual  lenses  under  trial.  It  is  right  that  I  should  admit 
here,  that  the  trials  ware  avowedly  only  intended  as  such, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  understood  that  my  criticism  on  them 
has  been  communicated  not  as  finding  fault  with  the  trials 
themselves,  but  rather  as  suggestive  of  future  trials  being 
so  conducted  as  to  prove  more  generally  useful,  by  making 
the  conditions  (as  nearly  as  can  be  done  with  convenience) 
similar  to  those  occurring  under  ordinary  practice,  and  by 
communicating  a  more  ample  record  of  these,  and  of  the 
results. 

Dublin,  May  4,  1859. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS.* 

BY  1*.  C.  DUCHOCHOI8. 

Many  substances  have  been  proposed  to  destroy  the  tenacity 
of  coagulated  albumen,  and  to  render  it  more  favourable  to 
photographic  preparations,  by  giving  it  greater  sensitiveness. 
Hut  nearly  all  such  suletancea,  besides  their  solubility, 
which  admits  of  their  employment  only  in  very  small 
quantities,  have  their  peculiar  inconvenience ;  thus,  dextrine, 
or  soluble  starch,  tends  to  render  the  albumen  film  more 
subject  to  scale  or  split ;  honey  keeps  it  in  too  damp  a  state, 
and  sugars  very  easily  establish  the  fermentation  of  albumen, 
and  thus  prevent  its  solution  being  kept.  I  thought  that 
the  substance  the  best  suited  for  albumen  preparations 
would  certainly  be  that  which  posse-wed  the  following 
properties: — 

1st.  To  become  insoluble  when  in  contact  with  diluted 
acids.  i 

2nd.  To  prevent,  like  sugars,  the  crystallisation  of  the 
alkaline,  iodide,  and  bromide,  by  maintaining  the  layer  of 
albumen  in  an  incomplete  state  of  desiccation. 

3rd.  To  add  to  its  sensitivcnesB,  by  its  tendency  to  reduce 
the  silver  salts. 

Such  is  glycurrhizine ;  and  experience  having  confirmed 
me  in  all  that  I  had  expected  of  its  union  with  albumen,  I 
present  you  with  the  following  as  one  of  the  quickest,  giving 
very  fine  and  harmonious  proofs : — 

Albumen — 

White  of  egg    1  ounce. 

Solution  of  glyoyrrhirine   3  drachnu. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    6  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium    I  ., 

Iodina    1  „ 

Dissolve  the  iodide  and  bromide  in  the  glycyrrhirine,  add 
the  iodine  and  whito  of  egg,  heat  till  a  thick  froth  is 
obtained,  and  let  settle. 

The  glass  is  coated  with  this  albumen  according  to  the 
ordinary  process,  or  spread  on  a  sensitive  collodion  film  as  in 
the  Taupenot  process,  when,  of  course,  the  sensitiveness  is 
still  greater. 
Silver  bath — 

Water    1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver    40  grain*. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    }  ., 

Acetic  acid   10  minim*. 

Developer — 

Water    I  ounce. 

Strong  alcohol    }  drachm. 

Gallic  acid    to  saturation. 

Acetic  acid    b  minima. 

Before  using  this  solution,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  20  grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  2  or  3  minims  of  a  25  grain 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Solution  of  Glycyrrhizine. — To  make  this,  boil  for  several 
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hours  1  pound  of  liquorice  root*  in  86  ounces  of  serum  of 
milk ;  filter,  and  evaporate  the  aolution  to  10  ounces.  It 
would,  without  doubt,  be  better  to  prepare  pure  glycyrr- 
hiane,  but  the  above  solution  answers  well  the  purpose. 


Critical  Boiicts. 

Photograph*  taken  at  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hop*.    By  Mb.  John 

Simpson.  London  i  Bland  and  Co. 
The  collection  of  viewg  before  us  are  taken  from  wax  paper  nega- 
tive*, and,  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  they  are  anions  some  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  photography  in  that  far  distant  colony,  and 
take  into  account  the  difficulties  which  amateurs  must  necessarily 
have  to  contend  with,  we  must  exprew  our  admiration  at  the 
results  of  Mr.  Simpson's  efforts.  Photographers  who  reside  in 
and  near  London,  in  these  days  of  fast  travelling,  can  ill  judge  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  mutt  constantly  be 

f resenting  themselves  to  the  colonial  photographic  amateur, 
magine,  for  a  moment,  an  operator  being  three  month*  without 
hypo. !  After  having  duly  exercised  that  virtue  which  it  is  said 
is  rarely  found  in  the  female  portion  of  society,  and  never  (?)  in 
the  male  portion — patience,  imagine  him  again  having  to  pay  an 
exorbitantly  high  price  for  it  when  procurable.  Those  are 
among  some  of  the  trifles  which  are  likely  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  an  enthusiastic  photographer.  Judging  from  the  Indian 
Tiews  by  Dr.  Murray  aud  Sir.  Hamilton  Clarke,  which  were 
exhibited  in  tho  Society's  last  two  exhibitions,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  Mr.  Simpson's,  in  many  respects,  far 
superior.  They  are  clearer  in  tone,  and  give  much  greater 
detail.  Indeed,  so  fine  is  this  feature  in  some  instances,  that 
we  have  often  seen  collodion  pictures  far  inferior.  Of  course, 
there  is  apparent  in  the  views  before  us,  the  fact  that  they  were 
taken  in  rather  a  strong  light,  a  great  intensity  or  Mark  and 
white  occasionally  occurring.  The  architectural  views  are  very 
good  indeed ;  and  the  selection  of  the  sites  often  evince  great 
artistic  taste.  From  the  landscapes  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
much,  seeing  that  definite  detail  in  the  distant  perspective 
is,  generally  speaking,  almost  impossible  in  paper  negatives. 
Such  a  series  of  photographs  as  these  would  prove  an  interest- 
ing  feature  in  a  photographic  exhibition,  considering  that  there 
now  seems  to  be  such  a  rage  for  anything  "  South  African," 
in  spite  of  the  warning  picture  constantly  before  the  eyes  of 
metropolitan  omnibus  travellers,  depicting  the  agonised  faces  of 
three  individuals  who  were  induced  to  taste  "South  African," 
(popularly  believed  to  be  a  votive  offering  from  the  survivor  in 
order  to  save  others  from  so  dreadful  a  fate). 


f  assorts  an  Colouring  pMograpJis. 

AT.nuMENi8ED  PATER— (continued). 

Progressing  with  the  Picture. — During  the  progress  of  the 
head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  also  with  the  drapery, 
&c.  The  consequence  of  completing  any  one  port  before  a 
general  impression  of  what  the  picture  is  intended  to  be 
Baa  been  produced,  ia  to  disappoint  the  eye  by  making  it 
appear  more  finished  before  the  back-ground  and  draperies 
are  painted  than  after.  Then,  first  complete  your  back- 
ground, next  your  draperies,  and,  lastly  the  head. 

Do  not  materially  alter  tho  tone  of  any  part,  especially 
the  background ;  for  supposing  it  were  made  much  darker 
than  the  shadows  of  the  face  justify,  this  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  making  your  head  deeper  also,  or  it  would  look 
fiat  and  unfinished. 

Finish. — We  shall  now  make  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
calculated  to  complete  a  portrait  which  has  gone  through  the 
preceding  stages. 

A  little  Chinese  white  mixed  with  lake,  and  worked  in  a 
few  places  over  the  cheeks,  will  give  much  sweetness  to  the 
colour — that  healthy  rod  found  upon  peaches.  A  few  touches 
of  the  same,  rather  paler,  upon  tho  lips  and  ears  in  a  few 
places.  In  very  deep  ruddy  faces,  burnt  sienna  and  lake 
with  white,  or  red  chrome,  vermilion  and  white,  or  red 
chrome  and  vermilion  alone,  may  be  used  for  the  same 


purpose.  On  the  forehead  of  a  very  fair  face,  a  little  pure 
white  may  be  thinly  touched  on  in  the  high  lights,  &c. 

Touch  in,  with  gum  and  lamp-black,  the  black  pupil  in 
centre  of  iris;  afterwards,  with  Chinese  white,  the  bright 
point.  Then,  with  lake  and  ivory  black,  touch  in  lines 
faintly  to  define  the  eyelids  and  shadows  of  eyebrows,  line 
between  lips  (faintly),  locks  of  hair  over  face,  if  any,  &c. 
Any  shadows  cast  by  locks  of  hair,  &c.,  upon  the  forehead 
or  checks,  may  bo  coloured  warmly  with  a  colour  made  of 
vermilion  and  madder  brown,  edged  into  the  light  flesh  with 
a  blue  or  purply-grcy.    See  Lawrence's  heads  for  this. 

For  the  deepest  shadows  throughout  the  head,  use  madder- 
brown,  which,  worked  over  the  previously  li'jht  warm  colour, 
will  give  a  good  effect. 

Where  a  little  purer  blue  is  required,  or  any  pearly  tint 
wants  sweetening,  use  a  little  white  mixed  in  the  colour, 
and,  with  medium,  touch  delicately  upon  the  part ;  this  will 
produce  any  delicacy  of  tint. 

Light  and  Shade. — It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  things 
appear  as  they  do,  and  are  what  they  are.  We  often,  on 
seeing  a  picture,  exclaim — "How "very  good!"  "What 
fine  relief!"  "How  true  to  nature  it  seems!"  yet  seldom 
stay  to  discover  how  or  why  it  is  so.  So  one  can  represent 
well  that  of  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
meaning. 

The  cause  of  some  really  good  photographs  representing 
life  so  well  is,  that  iu  them  the  effect  is  produced  by  similar 
means  as  in  the  real  object.  Now  an  object  is  made  to 
appear  relieved  much  from  this  cause ;  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  front  are  in  stronger  contract  than  in  those 
parts  which  recede,  the  outline  is  bolder  and  more  telling, 
whilst  those  parts  that  retire  are  softer,  neither  lights  nor 
shades  so  strong,  while  the  extreme  edges  are  so  soft,  as  at 
an  ordinary  distance  to  be  not  plainly  traceable.  Hence 
not  making  much  impression  upon  the  eye,  those  parts  re- 
cede back ;  and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
those  parte  which  do  come  out,  make  a  strong  imprcssiou 
upon  the  eye,  they  appear  to  stand  in  relief.  It  cannot 
be  occasioned  by  the  same  sensation  of  touch,  as  in  the  case 
of  blind  people,  who  receive  impressions  of  things  by  the 
feeling  of  touch,  that  wc  know  a  thing  to  be  round ;  because: 
we  feel  coulidcut  that  certain  things  we  see  are  round, 
without  approaching  to  touch  them.  So  in  a  sharp  photo- 
graph, which  is  really  flat,  the  effect  is  that  of  relief,  becaiuse 
the  lights  and  shades  are  graduated  just  as  in  the  life. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  speak  of  this,  as  ignorance 
of  such  thingB  is  the  cause  why  many  make  such  flat,  hard 
pictures.  They  make  the  outside  lines  too  palpable,  and  do 
not  keep  up  sufficient  force  in  the  front  parts  of  objecte, 
destroying  all  the  charm  and  appearauce  of  reality,  which 
proves  plainly  they  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing. 

It  will  also  be  observed  there  is  a  reflected  light  soften  - 
ing  all  the  sides  and  edges  of  objects  iu  shadow.  This  re- 
flected light  will  be  found  uudcr  all  circumstances  to  soften 
those  lines,  which,  being  shadow,  would  cut  hard  and  black 
against  anything  light  behind,  if  it  were  omitted  in  a  picture, 
also  materially  conducing  to  the  soft  impression,  wliich,  in 
nature,  pervades  all  things.  Unskilful  painters  have  some- 
times the  shadows  down  one  side  of  the  face,  or  a  coat 
cutting  hard  against  a  background,  thereby  breaking  up  all 
appearance  of  relief  and  softness. 

Further,  there  is  a  priuciple  called  ''keeping,"  which 
means,  the  just  balancing  of  all  the  lights  aud  shadow* 
throughout  a  picture  or  in  a  face,  so  that  they  do  not  anywhere- 
seeni  to  startle  us.  If  one  part  Ik?  made  too  dark  for  the 
others,  i.e.,  darker  than  necessary  to  make  out  the  form  of 
whatever  it  is  upon,  that  will  at  once  throw  all  the  rust  of 
tho  shades,  &c.  out  of  use,  and  itself  appear  dirty. 

A  most  perfect  picture  may  be  destroyed  by  introduciu|; 
throe  or  four  harsh  touches  about  any  feature ;  or  by  making 
the  light,  or  certain  portions  of  a  face  too  bright. 

It  will  appear  from  this  how  much  attention  to  light  and 
shade  is  necessary  to  preserve  fidelity  of  likeness;  for  «. 
photograph  is  no  other  than  a  mass  of  delicately  graduated 
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lights  and  shadows.  Then,  by  the  better  understanding 
what  produces  these  lights  and  shadows,  it  will  appear  what 
consequences  may  bo  expected  to  result  from  a  deviation 
from  any  of  them. 

(To  b€  continued.) 
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CnnoMATF.  of  Copper.— Prepared  by  precipitating  a  salt 
of  copper  with  chromate  of  potaasa,  or  by  dissolving  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammonia  dissolves 
this  salt,  forming  a  beautiful  dark  green  liquid,  from  which, 
by  the  addition  of  spirits  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of 
copper  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  dark  green  powder. 
This  salt  was  first  applied  to  photographic  purposes  by  Air. 
Ilunt,  who  employed  it  in  the  chromotype  process. 

Chuomatk  of  Potassa.— A  salt  composed  of  equal 
equivalents  of  chromic  acid  and  potassa;  it  is  a  yeDow 
crystalline  compound,  soluble  in  water,  and  only  of  interest 
to  the  photographer  as  serving  to  precipitate  the  various 
metallic  chromates.  ' 
(To  be  continued.) 


bib  term  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  series  of  such 
Blectro-negative  with  electro-positive  bodies, 
from  sea  water  by  evaporation,  and  then  is 
known  as  marine  salt.  It  also  occurs  as  a  mineral  in  the 
earth,  whence  it  is  dug  up,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  rock 
salt  As  marine  salt  frequently  contains  impurities,  and 
clear  colourless  fragments  of  rock  salt  are  to  be  easily 
obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  it  will  always  be  better  to 
employ  the  latter  form  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  all  photo- 
in-nphie  experiments,  as  then  its  purity  can  bo  relied  on. 
It  is  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  positive  paper;  it 
may  also  De  used  instead  of  bromide  of  potassium  for  tempo- 
rarily fixing  negative  pictures,  and  it  is  also  of  great  use  in 
precipitating  silver  residues  to  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver, 
which  may  afterwards  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
any  of  the  methods  previously  described  in  our  articles  on 
the  reduction  of  silver  residues. 

Chloride  of  Stbontium. — This  is  a  whole  crystalline 
salt,  composed  of  equal  equivalents  of  chlorine  and  strontium, 
which,  from  its  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  we  have  fre- 

collodion, 
in 
of 

chlorine  for  iodine  or  bromine. 

Chloride  of  Zinc. — A  salt  composed  of  equal  equiva- 
lents of  chlorine  and  zinc.  It  may  bo  made  by  dissolving  zinc 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  attractors  of  water 
known,  and  is,  on  this  account,  used  in  cases  where  the 
affinity  of  chloride  of  calcium  for  water  is  not  strong  enough. 
Chloride  of  zinc  in  solution  forms  a  very  useful  wldenng 
Jiuid,  and  in  this  Btate  a  bottle  of  it  will  always  be  found 
valuable  in  the  laboratory. 

Chloroform. — This  is  a  heavy  volatile  fluid  composed  of 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  its  formula  being  C.  II  CI,. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  chloride  of  lime  ana  dilute 
spirits  of  wine.  It  possesses  a  powerful  ethereal  odour,  and 
well-known  anesthetic  properties.  It  is  as  a  solvent,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  best  known  to  photographers,  being  one  of 
the  best  solvents  for  many  of  the  gums,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta 
percha.  It  has  been  (and  will,  doubtless,  be  more)  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  rapidly  drying  varnishes  for  collodion 
pictures,  to  which  its  comparatively  low  price  and  powerful 
solvent  properties  make  it  eminently  fit.  Mr.  Shadbolt  has 
also  used  aud  recommended  it  to  be  added  to  collodion  in 
the  proportion  of  a  few  drops  to  each  ounce,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  reticulated  appearauce  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  pyroxylino  or  dilute  alcohol. 

Chromic  Acid. — This  acid  is  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  the  metal  chromium  and  three  of  oxygen;  in  symbols, 
Cr  0,.  It  may  be  very  readily  prepared  by  decomposing 
chromade  of  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  adding  the 
acid  in  only  just  sufficient  quantity  to  precipitate  the  baryta. 
It  forms  blood-red  crystalline  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
but  are  decomposed  on  contact  with  any  organic 
tance,  such  as  filtering  pajier,  the  skin,  &c.  Chromic 
acid  unites  with  bases,  and  forms  a  well-marked  aeries  of 
chromates.  Those  salt*  are  characterised  by  their  yellow  or 
red  colour. 

Chromate  of  Lead. — A  beautiful  vellow  precipitate 
formed  when  a  soluble  chromate  and  a  soluble  lead  salt  are  I  directly  or  indirectly,  being  traceable  to  the  same  cause 
It  is  largely  used  in  painting.  I    4.  That  the  fixing  should  always  be 
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OX  THF.  CHAXOES  WHICH  TAKE  PLACE  IS  POSITIVE 

proofs — (coutin  ned). 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  these  experiments  in  fixing 
photographic  proofe? 

A.  In  the  first  place  fixing  and  toning,  which  are  too 
frequently  regarded  as  a  single  process,  was  separated  into 
two  operations. 

Q.  What  method  was  suggested  as  the  best  for  fixing  ? 
A.  First  of  all  to  remove  from  the  proof  all  useless  materials ; 
these  are — an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  soluble  salts 
contained  in  tho  silver  bath,  such  as  alkalines,  &c,  and  the 
chloride  of  silver  not  affected  by  the  light. 
Q.  How  is  this  operation  effected  ? 
A.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water, 
tho  proof  is  therefore  washed  twice  in  a  basin  of  common 
water.  This  washing  in  two  waters  presents,  as  we  have  seen, 
numerous  advantages ;  first,  it  permits  the  collection  of  the 
largest  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  been  decomposed 
by  the  preceding  operation  ;  it  facilitates  the  immersion  in 
the  fixing  bath,  as  without  it  the  proof  is  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  air  bubbles ;  and,  finally,  its  chief  advantage  is 
that  it  betrays  the  reaction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

V-  What  is  done  with  the  proof  after  these  preliminary 
washings? 

A.  After  being  thoroughly  washed  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  chloride  of  silver  which  still  remains  in  tho  proof. 
The  agents  generally  employed  are  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
ammonia.  Both  of  these  are  successful,  but  tho  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  is  usually  preferred.  A  few  minutes  will 
suffice  to  fix  the  proof,  which  must  then  be  washed  again 
and  again,  until  it  is  made  perfectly  free  from  any  extraneous 
matter. 

Q.  How  is  the  second  operation  performed  ? 
A.  After  fixing,  it  is  important  to  modify  the  disagreeable 
reddish  tone  of  tho  proof.  The  methods  of  imparting  tints 
are  as  numerous  as  the  tints  are  varied.  The  conductors 
of  the  experiments  that  have  been  detailed,  did  not  especially 
direct  their  attention  to  these  different  methods  of  tinting, 
leaving  these  to  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  operator. 
They,  however,  recommended  the  use  of  the  sel  d'or,  as  it 
agreeably  modified  the  tint  and  imparted  solidity  to  the 
image. 

Q.  What  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  the  result  of 
these  experiments? 
A.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  were : — 

1.  That  the  positive  photographic  image,  in  the  ordinary 
process  by  chloride  of  silver,  formed  by  pure  silver. 

2.  That  new  and  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda,  properly 
used,  does  not  leave  any  appreciable  traces  of  sulphur,  after 
thoroughly  washing  tho  proof. 

3.  That  the  cause  of  the  darkening  and  discoloration  of 
proofs  is  the  sulphuration  of  silver ;  all  the  discolorations, 
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from  the  tinting.  That  in  fixing  all  matter  should  be  care- 
fully removed  which  does  not  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
picture.    That  in  tinting  the  use  of  ael  d'or  is  to  be  recom- 

(To  be  continued, ) 
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FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(From  our  Social  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  Mag  8,  1859. 
We  will  now  resume  our  remarks  on  the  Exhibition  of 
Photographs  at  the  Patau  de  r  Industrie.  A  great  many 
proofs  that  were  sent  to  be  exhibited  were  refused  by  the 
committee  ;  and  all  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
a  special  jury,  composed  of  members  of  the  Societe  Franchise. 
Since  our  last  visit  some  photographs  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Morgan, 
of  Bristol,  have  been  hung  up.  This  gentleman's  name  is 
not  down  in  the  catalogue ;  by  some  inconceivable  error  on 
the  part  of  his  French  correspondent,  Mr.  Morgana  proofs 
have  only  just  arrived.  "  Better  late  than  never,"  for  this 
artist  "s  trees  do  him  much  credit,  and  have  been  admired  by 
Ins  brother  photographers  on  the  Continent.  They  are 
remarkable  principally  for  their  boldness,  the  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  the  ensemble,  which  is  generally  very  good.  Mr. 
Morgan's  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  may  rank  among  the 
liest  landscapes  in  the  exhibition.  They  are  small  proofs 
from  collodion  negatives. 

The  Count  Aguado,  member  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  has  exhibited  similar  photographs;  his  "Paysage 
et  Etudes  d'Arbrea,"  on  waxed  paper,  and,  better  still,  his 
"  Etudes  d'Arbres  d'apros  Nature,"  taken  on  wet  collodion, 
deserve  especial  mention.  The  trunks  of  the  large  oak  trees 
come  out  well  with  all  their  details,  and  these  proofs  have  a 
reddish- brown  tint  that  makes  them  agreeable  to  look  at. 

Viscount  Aguado,  another  member  of  the  French  Socie'tt, 
lias  exhibited  some  very  good  photographs  also.  One  of  the 
best  is  his  well-known  reproduction  of  a  drawing  from  the 
beautiful  picture  by  Winterhalter,  representing  the  Empress 
of  the  French  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour. 

M.  Naya,  of  Venice,  has  enriched  this  exhibition  with 
some  most  beautiful  photographs.  In  all,  eleven  proofs,  of 
which  eight  are  Italian  views,  and  three,  reproductions  of 
engravings  from  works  by  Titian  and  Panl  \  eronese.  The 
"  Bridge  of  the  Rialto,"  and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs"  (Venice), 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  photographs  in  this  artist's 
collection.  Venice,  as  our  readers  know,  is  built  upon 
72  little  islands,  possesses  more  titan  500  bridges,  of  one 
description  or  another.  Of  these  the  most  beautiful  are, 
doubtless,  the  "  Rialto"  and  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  They 
form  splendid  subjects  for  the  photographer,  and  we  may 
add,  tne  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  sun  unities  out  in  M. 
Naya's  proofs.  The  "  Rialto"  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1588,  by  the  great  Michael  Angclo,  and  finished  in  MM, 
It  consists  of  one  flat  and  bold  arch  of  nearly  100  feet  span, 
and  only  23  feet  above  the  water.  This  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
striking  aspect,  and  a  stranger  on  arriving  at  Venice  would 
immediately  recognise  the  "Rialto,"  which,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  bridge  in  the  world. 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
shops  built  on  it,  is  of  marble.  Another  beautiful  photo- 
graph by  M.  Naya  is  a  representation  of  the  "  Principal 
Gate  of  St.  Marc,"  and  we  should  mention  likewise  nis 
"  Basilic  of  St.  Marc."  The  other  proofs  exhibited  by  this 
artist  are  very  fine,  but  rather  too  dark  to  please  us. 

Another  important  desideratum  for  photographers  struck 
us  to-day.  In  most  of  the  proofs  in  this  exhibition  where 
water  is  represented,  it  lias  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
The  water  that  flows  under  M.  Naya's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs" 
lias  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  water; 
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varnished  mahogany ;  but  it  is  not  water.  We  believe  this 
bad  effect  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to  over-exposure.  If 
the  watery  parts  of  a  landscape,  for  instance,  could  only  be 
submitted  to  a  shorter  exposure  than  the  terra-firma,  trees, 
figures,  &c,  we  think,  a  priori,  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained.  We  all  remember  how  difficult  it  was  at  first  to 
produce  good  clouds  and  skies :  but  the  difficulty  was  con- 
quered more  than  two  years  ago  in  England,  and  has  been 
since  overcome  on  the  Continent.*  The  skies  of  M .  Warned, 
for  instance,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
presently,  are  very  perfect  representations  of  nature,  in  com- 
parison to  what  that  photographer  would  have  produced  some 
little  time  back.  W  e  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  water. 
One  exhibitor  1ms,  however,  "  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
head."  We  mean  M.  Gaillard,  of  Paris  (member  of  the 
Society).  lie  has  exhibited  a  landscape— a 
glass,  which  is  seen  by  transparency.  Here  is » 
water,  and  no  mistake  about  it;  but  the 
transparent  too ! ! 

The  reflection  of  objects  in  the  water  adds  much  to  the 
transparency  of  the  latter  in  a  picture.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  photographers  do  not  avaif  themselves  more  of  this 


pbotograpJ 
circumstance? 

We  mentioned,  just  now,  the  name  of  M.  Warnod  (of 
Havre}.  This  artist  has  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of 
portrait*.  We  do  not  think  we  could  point  out  a  bad  one 
among  them.  They  are  mostly  remarkable  for  what  the 
French  call  models-good  tone,  softness,  and  relievo.  Hi 
marine  views,  taken  at  Havre,  deserve  notice  on  account  of 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  clouds  have  been  obtained ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  such  as  ships,  figures,  piere, 
&c,  are  over-developed  in  more  than  one  proof. 

Messrs.  Pesme  and  Varin,  who  exhibited  many  excellent 
productions  at  the  Brussels  Photographic  Exhibition  in 
1857,  have  sent  to  this  collection  some  very  good  portrait* 
—of  the  very  kind  which,  of  all  others,  we  should  prefer  for 
the  walls  of  our  drawing-room.  The  back-ground  is  light ; 
a  slight  shade  only  surrounds  the  figures,  and  aids  in  giving 
them  the  necessary  relievo.  Seen  from  a  little  distance,  these 
proofs  resemble  fine  pencil  drawings  rather  than 
M.  Peanie  did  not  think,  perhaps,  that  the 
critic  who  admired  his  photographs  at  Brussels  in  1857, 
would  be  on  his  track  again  at  Paris  in  1859  !  We  recog- 
nise in  his  proofs  some  of  our  old  Brussels  friends — but  they 
are  aged  !  they  are  fast  fading  away.  They  pleased  us  at 
Brussels,  and  we  spoke  well  of  them  on  account  of  their 
lightness  ;  they  are  rather  too  light  here,  and  we  fear  that  if 
ten  years  instead  of  two  had  elapsed  since  we  first  saw  them, 
they  would  have  disappeared  altogether!  We  hope  M. 
Pesme  will  take  the  hint.  Ho  has  hit  upon  a  method  of  ob- 
taining artistic  photographs  that  please  everybody ;  but  if 
he  is  not  stopped  in  time,  he  will  go  to  extremes  and  pro- 
duce a  quantity  of  pale-faced  images  that  will  cause  a  very 
contrary  effect. 

M.  Sdvy,  member  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
has  exhibited  a  frightful-looking  object — a  portrait  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  next  panel  ought  (according  to  the 
catalogue)  to  have  contained  a  ]>ortrait  of  the  Queen  of 
Sardinia  (which  we  should  have  looked  at  with  more  plea- 
sure) ;  but,  probably  terrified  by  the  awful  appearance  of 
her  nusband,  she  lias  fled,  and  the  panel  is  empty.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Silvy's  portrait  of  himself  is  one  of  the  best 


a  loose  coat,  the  foltls  of  which  are  admirably  rendered. 
M.  Sdvy  has  exhibited  a  number  of  other  proofs,  which  are 


not  bad,  but  do  not  entitle  him  to  a 
here. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  M.  Le  Gray's  par 
have  attracted  considerable  attention,  in  most  cases  very  de- 

According  to  ■  letter  Hut  has  been  plaral  In  our  hand*  till*  m^rnim:  i: 
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servedly.  His  photographs  are  remarkable  for  their  modele, 
roundness,  and  softness.  He  has  also  sent  a  view  of  the 
French  camp  at  Chalons — a  large  photograph  composed  of 
six  proofs — and  some  other  works,  among  which  a  view  of 
Pans  from  the  Pout  Royal. 

M.  Fierlanta,  of  Brussels,  has  exhibited  no  less  than  68 
different  proofs,  most  of  which  are  copies  of  pictures  and 
drawings  of  tho  fifteenth  century  from  the  schools  of  Bruges, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Lou  vain.  All  these  have  been  pho- 
tographed on  wet  collodion,  except  the  copies  of  drawing* 
anil  engravings,  which  were  made  on  albumenis»d  collodion. 
The  reproduction  of  some  of  the  larger  pictures  was  obtained 
with  an  objective,  manufactured  by  MM.  Voigtlander, 
called  an  "  orthoscopic  objective,"  and  having  a  focal  dis- 
tance —  1  metre  45  centimetres. 

We  shall  continue,  in  our  future  letters,  our  critique  of 
this  splendid  exhibition  ;  but  we  must  call  tbe  attention  of 
our  readers  once  for  all  to  the  following  observations.  It  is 
impossible,  with  our  limited  space  and  time,  to  speak  of 
everything  at  once.  We  would  beg  of  them  also  not  to  imagine 
that  the  productions  of  one  photographer  are  in  our  judgment 
stijvjrior  or  inferior  to  those  of  another,  because  his  name 
comes  foremost  or  latest  in  our  notice.  We  have  not 
thought  proper  to  confine  ourselves  by  any  method  which 
would  have  compelled  us  to  take  every  photographic  artist 
in  his  turn  according  to  his  merit — a  thing  which  in  the 
present  collection  at  the  Allow  de  rinduitric,  would  have 
been  as  impossible  as  to  have  written  them  down  alpha- 
betically, as  tbe  catalogue  has  done.  It  remains  yet  for  us 
to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  photographic  produc- 
tions in  this  truly  wonderful  exhibition. 

M.  Bertsch  gives  us  the  following  description  of  a  new 
process  for  engraving  photographically,  suggested  by  M. 
Ikrschtold.  A  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  any 
opaque  substance ;  on  this  is  traced,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, a  number  of  fine  parallel  lines,  very  close  one  to 
another.  When  the  piece  of  steel  to  be  engraved  has  been 
covered  with  bitumen,  and  exposed  in  the  camera  (as  in  the 
process  now  in  use)  before  submitting  it  to  any  solvents, 
the  negative  is  taken  away  and  replaced  by  the  streak  ed 
glass.  Wherever  the  bitumen  has  been  rendered  insoluble 
by  the  action  of  light,  no  further  change  is  observed  to  take 
place.  The  stripes  of  tho  glass  are  represented,  however, 
•with  an  intensity  depending  upon  the  degree  of  insolation 
undergone  by  the  bitumen.  This  intensity  increases  accord- 
ing as  the  different  parts  of  tbe  bitumen  have  been  less  in- 
solated. 

The  striped  glass  is  then  turned  so  that  its  linos  may  run 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  a  new  insolation 
,  but  the  latter  is  only  of  half  as  long  duration  as  the 
one.  This  same  operation  is  repeated  over  and 
the  lines  on  the  glass  being  placed  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  then  in  an  intermediate  poritiwu,  and  so  on  until  a 
fine  grain  has  been  produced. 

In  those  places  where  the  action  of  light  upon  the  bitumen 
was  complete  in  the  first  instance,  i.e.,  in  the  light*,  no 
streaks  are  produced,  however  often  the  successive  insola- 
tions have  been  repeated;  but,  on  the  other  band,  these 
streaks  are  photographed  on  the  parts  which  constitute  the 
half-tints  and  the  shades,  in  a  proportion  which  coincides 
exactly  with  the  quantities  of  ink  these  several  parts  should 
receive.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  darkest  shades  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  streaks,  i.e.,  the  entire  quantity  of 
streaks  produced  by  the  successive  insolations;  and  whilst 
the  lights  which  have  received  no  streaks  at  all  remain 
pure,  these  dark  parts  will  give  an  intense  black. 

"  This  new  process  will,  doubtless,"  says  M.  Bertsch, "  give 
far  better  results  than  tbe  old  method,  which  consists  in 
covering  the  bitumen  (which  has  been  inaolated,  and  then 
treated  with  an  appropriate  solvent)  with  a  fine  powder  of 
resin  to  cause  tbe  production  of  a  Train  and  to  make  the  ink 
adhere  better,  ana  lastly  by  eating  away  by  an  acid,  &c.  I 
For,  in  this  manner  at  operating,  the  resin  that  has  adhered 
to  tbe  light  portions  must  be  removed  by  the  artist.  Often, 


again,  the  resin  which  remains  has  to  be  covered  with  a  var- 
nish. Now  all  this  requires  skill.  M.  Bertsch  told  has 
endeavoured,  in  his  process,  to  render  skill  almost  unneces- 
sary, and  to  let  light  act  by  itself  and  do  all  the  work." 

M.  Nachet,  of  Paris,  has  lately  constructed  a  new  kind  of 
microscope  for  photographic  opjects  (mikro-photographes). 
It  is  a  simple  lens  for  producing  very  small  photographs  of 
large  objects.  In  fact,  it  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  micro- 
scope destined  to  render  exterior  objects  much  smaller  than 
nature,  instead  of  magnifying  them.  Tbe  photographs 
produced  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument  can  only  be  seen  with 
the  aid  of  a  proper  microscope. 

A  slight  error  has  slipped  into  our  last  communication. 
The  quantity  of  platinum  fused  at  once  by  MM.  Devi  lie  and 
Debray  was  rather  more  than  2SIbs.,  and  not  23,000lbs. 
Tbe  crucibles  M.  Deville  employs  in  his  metallurgical  opera- 
tions are  made  of  lime  or  of  carbon.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
the  carbon  obtained  from  the  gas  manofacturies,  and  which 
is  also  used  in  the  construction  of  Bunsen's  pile.  As  ty. 
Deville's  memoir  is  not  yet  published,  we  hare  not  been  able 
to  enter  into  more  details  concerning  his  analysis  of  platinum 
ore. 

Tungsten  is  a  metal  which  has  been  hitherto  little  studied 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  appears,  however,  destined 
to  operate  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
It  has  been  lately  discovered  that  an  alloy  formed  of  80  per 
cent,  steel,  and  20  per  cent,  of  tungsten,  possesses  a  degree  of 
harduess  which  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  This  alloy  works  upon  the  latter  with  incredible 
facility,  and  can  even  cut  it.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  this  new  composition  at  Vienna,  at  Dresden,  and  at 
Neustadt,  Ebertawalde,  and  considerable  quantities  of  the 
alloy  in  question  are,  it  is  affirmed,  being  manufactured  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Many  old  tin  mines  have  been 
bought  up  with  a  view  of  extracting  tungsten  ore,  and 
considerable  prices  have  been  paid  for  some  that  have  not 
been  worked  for  a  long  f ' 


News." 


reat 

Mr. 


PEOPLE  IX  TIIK  MOON. 
To  the  Editor  "  PHOTOGRAPH 

Dear  Sir, — It  must,  I  am  sore,  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  your  numerous  readers  to  find  that 
Bark  as  "  is  willing  to  show  us  so  much  i 
has  yet  seen  of  the  surface  of  tbe  moon. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of  that 
gentleman  to  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  misled 
him  in  his  calculations.  Tho  highest  power  that  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  lunar  observations  is  about  240, 
so  that  in  representing  the  observer  to  have  a  power  of  1 ,000 
at  his  command,  a  very  grave  error  is  committed. 

With  regard  to  the  rat  Mr.  Barkas  so  obligingly  offers  to 
exhibit,  I  confess  that  my  own  impression  is,  that  on 
attempting  the  operation,  the  only  result  from  the  lunar 
"  mons  "  would  be  a  "  ridiculus  tows." 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  place  at  Mr.  Bnrkass  disposal 
any  number  of  transparencies  of  tbe  moon  he  may  wish ; 
and  should  ho  obtain  anything  at  all  approaching  the  result 
be  so  confidently  asserts,  no  one  will  be  more  gratified  than 
myself.— Yours  truly,  Sam  urn.  Frt. 

79,  King's  Road,  Brighton,  April  25,  1859. 


it  Soriifus. 


London  Photographic  Society.— R.  Frwton,  Esq.,  in  the 

Chair. 

Aftek  the  minutes  of  the  proceeding  st  the  last  meeting  had 
been  duly  read,  Mr.  Malone  rose  to  ssk  a  question  relative  to 
the  surest  ion  he  made  on  that  occasion,  that  certain  chemists 
should  be  added  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  test  the  relative 
merits  of  different  kinds  of  collodion ;  in  reply  to  which,  be  was 
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to  say  that  ho  had  not  time  to  attend ;  aud  Mr.  Heisch  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  that  he  had  neither  "  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  do  so,"  and,  moreover,  he  considered,  that  a  great 
liberty  had  been  taken  in  proposing  his  name  without  his  cou- 
sent.  A  reply  with  which  Mr.  Malono  expressed  himself 
satisfied,  though  what  satisfaction  he  could  derive  from  such  a 
reply  was  not  very  easy  to  discover. 

Mr.  Mayall  then  rose  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
collodion  used  bv  him.  It  wan  of  considerable  length,  and  full 
of  nuch  minute  detail,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an 
analysis  of  it,  AVe  have,  therefore,  thought  it  best  to  lay  the 
paper  itself  in  an  unabridged  form  before  our  reader*.  This, 
through  the  courtesy  »r  Mr.  Mayall,  we  are  enabled  to  do  iu 
the  present  number  (vide  p.  97). 

The  Chaikmax  iuvitod  Mr.  Hardwich  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  paper. 

Mr.  Hakdwicii  was  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  paper  ho  had  just  heard  read,  but  proceeded  to  give  one 
notwithstanding.  He  took  an  objection  at  the  outset  to  the 
use  of  paper  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of 
pyroxylinc,  on  the  ground  of  the  paper  being  liable  to  bo  con- 
taminated by  the  admixture  of  different  foreign  substances.  Ho 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  collodion  depended  chiefly  on 
the  pyroxylinc,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  collodion 
it  was  advisable  to  direct  attention  mainly  to  the  finding  of  au 
uniformly  good  and  pure  gun-cotton.  As  regarded  the  iodide 
of  magnesium,  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Mayall  interpreted  its 
effects  rightly ;  besides  which,  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  it  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity,  whereas 
iodide  of  potassium  could  be  readily  purchased  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  gave  results  which  he  considered  fully  equal.  The 
plan  he  would  recommend  travelling  photographers  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  their  collodion,  would  be  to  carry  the  plain 
collodion  in  one  bottle,  and  two  iodiscrs  separate — one  contain- 
ing an  iodide  and  the  other  a  bromide,  and  so  iodiso  the  collo- 
dion in  small  quantities  as  required.  He  described  an  experi- 
ment he  had  made  with  iodide  of  magnesium,  in  which  he  had 
failed. 

Mr.  Davis  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  what  he 
considered  a  curious  fact  he  had  recently  met  with  relative  to 
collodion.  He  had  made  some,  in  which  he  had  used  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iodide  of  cadmium.  On  the  addition  of  the 
iodiaer  it  had  assumed  a  yellowish  colour,  as  usual,  which 
gradually  deepened  to  a  red ;  but  ultimately  cleared  itself,  and 
became  colourless.  He  attributed  this  to  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium being  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and  the  iodide  of  cadmium 
add,  and  to  a  consequent  reaction  of  some  kind.  Ho  went  on 
to  remark  ou  the  difficulty  there  was  iu  getting  nitric  acid  or  a 
certain  strength,  Ac.  > 

Mr.  Williams  next  offered  some  observations,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hardwich's  remarks,  on  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing 
iodiode  of  magnesium  of  sufficient  purity  to  bo  amiable  for 
photographic  purposes.  He  stated  that  ho  liad  met  with  no 
such  difficulty ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  this,  M  r.  Mayall  handed 
two  bottles  about  the  room  containing,  respectively,  iodide  and 
bromide  of  magnesium,  which  Mr.  Williams  had  prepared  for 
him.  Mr.  Williams  did  not  say  that  he  shared  Mr.  Mayall'* 
opinion,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  magnesium 
in  the  collodion.  Hp  concluded  by  stating  a  fact  which  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the  members  present.  He  had 
had  forwarded  to  him,  by  a  manufacturer  of  collodion,  twenty 
Winchester  quarts  of  collodion  residues,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  other,  which  he  effected  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  distillation ;  after  which  he  continued  his  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  iodine, 
labours  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that 
tained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  yield  him  no  less 
than  one  pound  five  ounces  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Mr.  Williams 
(though  an  exceedingly  skilful  chemist)  could  not  at  present  ex- 
plain where  this  oxalic  acid  came  from,  but  contented  himself 
with  announcing  the  fact  to  tho  society. 

Mr.  Hardwich  suggested  various  methods  of  explaining  the 
phenomenon,  all  of  which  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Williams,  and 
tho  conclusion  arrived  at,  if  conclusion  it  could  bo  called  under 
the  circumstances,  was  that  it  was  ayery  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, but  that  at  present  it  was  inexplicable.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  this  might  account  for  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  photographers  met  with  in  the  practice  of  their 
art. 


Mr.  Malonk  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Mayall  as  to  the 
superiority  of  paper  over  cotton  wool  in  tho  preparation  of 
pyroxylinc  He  had  himself  visited  at  a  paper-mill  for  a  fort- 
night, sod  know  all  about  the  process,  and  he  could  posit 
say  that  no  two  specimens  of  paper  were  likely  to  be  ' 
in  their  constituent  parte.  Paper  was  a  most  indefinite  com- 
pound, and  therefore  a  very  unfit  substance  to  be  used  in  the 
of  collodion.  Cotton-wool  gave  results  which 
identical,  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  much 
to  a  definite  chemical  compound  than  could  be 
tho  use  of  paper;  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hard- 
wich that  improvements  in  collodion  were  more  likely  to  be 
effected  through  the  pyroxylinc  than  from  any  other 
Ho  ridiculed  the  idea  of  iodide  of  magnesium  acting  as  a  [ 
tive  of  the  collodion  from  decomposition,  by  absorbing  the  water 
therein,  and  pointed  out  sundry  strong  reasons  why  such  a 
collodion  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Mayall  could  nut  bo  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  said  that  Mr.  Mayall,  in  referring  to  him, 
had  mistaken  tho  smile  of  approval  on  his  face  for  ono  of  deri- 
sion. He  did  not  intend  to  criticise  the  formula  given  by  that 
gentleman  for  making  collodion ;  but  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving that  the  developer  which  he  directed  to  be  used  with 
it  (a  decoction  of  iron  nails  with  an  admixture  of  sulphuric 
acid)  was  the  same  as  that  suggested  by  M.  Martens,  of  Paris, 
more  than  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mayall  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  his  formula.  His  horror  of  mixtures  was 
as  great  as  over  it  was,  but  he  must  deny  that  his  collodion  was 
a  complicated  mixture ;  on  the  contrary,  its  manufacture  was 
characterised  by  great  simplicity.  He  asserted  that  paper,  such 
paper  as  he  used  (Whatman's  blotting-paper),  was  always  the 
same ;  that  he  had  used  it  for  years,  and  had  found  no  difference 
in  the  quality  or  the  pyroxylinc  obtained  from  it.  He  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  effect  of  various  iodides  and  bromides  in 
collodion,  and  persisted  in  the  view  he  had  taken  of  tho  part 
played  by  the  iodide  of  magnesium.  He  urged  those  present 
who  might  be  goiug  into  the  country  on  a  photographic  tour 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  using  his  collodion  by  mere  theoretical 
objections,  but  to  do  as  their  worthy  chairman  proposed  doing, 
give  it  a  trial ;  and  he  was  sure  that  those  who  did  so  would  not 
in  future  return  with  a  very  few  good  negatives  and  a  great 
many  bad  ones,  but  with  very  few  of  the  latter  and  Very  many 
of  tho  former.  Ho  had  used  it  himself  for  years,  and  with 
uniformly  good  results ;  and,  therefore,  however  objectionable 
its  mode  of  manufacture  might  be  theoretically,  practically  it 
was  the  very  best  he  had  ever  tried.  In  conclusion,  he  might 
observe,  that  it  could  not  bo  supposed  that  he  had  any  object  in 
view,  beyond  the  desire  to  see  the  beautiful  art  they  all  loved 


carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  to  which  it  was 
ceptible.    (Mr.  Malone,  interrupting,  "  Not  smothered  with 
paint !" — Laughter )   Mr.  Mayall  did  not  understand  the  aim- 
sion,  and,  after  a  few  further  remarks,  he  sat  down. 

The  Ciiaibman  congratulated  himseir  on  his  prescience  in 
foreseeing  that  the  paper  which  had  been  read  that  evening 
would  give  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion.  He  was  sure  that 
all  who  had  listened  to  the  observations  that  had  been  made, 
must  have  becu  deeply  iutercsted.  For  his  own  part,  he  must 
confess  that  he  was  not  a  scientific  photographer,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  light  which  scientific  men  threw  upon  the 
practice  of  his  art.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, that  there  were  many  things  which  occurred  in  tho 
practice  of  photography  which  sciem*  could  not  explain,  or, 
rather,  it  did  not  do  so.  In  practice,  he  met  with  many  ob- 
stacle* which  uo  scientific  theory  would  enable  him  to  surmount  j 
and  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  apply  such  remedies  as 
suggested  themselves  to  him  at  the  moment;  and  he  must  add, 
that  these  were  frequently  successful,  though,  possibly,  scien- 
tifically speaking,  they  had  no  right  to  he  so. 

Mr.  Malonk  rose  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman's  speech, 
and  attacked  him  with  considerable  warmth  and  vehemence  for 
making  use  of  such  heterodox  language.  He  asserted,  that  it 
was  to  the  chairman,  and  men  like  him,  who  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  the  theoretical  photographer,  that  scientific  men,  who 
studied  tho  subject,  owed  many  of  the  difficulties  they  en- 
countered; and  which  difficulties  would  never  have  arisen,  if 
the  practical  photographer  had  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry. »  In  fact,  it  was  tho 
'  i  which  purely  practical  | " 
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to  work  to  remedy  what  they  considered  a  fault,  that  pro- 
duced the  very  difficulties  of  which  they  complained,  to  which 
scientific  men  were  unable  to  find  a  solution.  Ho  did  not  impute 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  chemistry  to  him  as  a  fault,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  the  practice  in  this  country  to  instruct 
youths  at  school  in  that  science,  as  it  ought  to  be.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  protest  against  the  labours  of  scientific  men  being 
sneered  at,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  among  meu  who 
termed  themselves  practical. 

The  Chaibman  replied,  in  an  extremely  good-humoured 
tone,  that  he  submitted  to  the  rebuke  that  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  him,  although  he  h;.d  not  the  least  intention  in  what 
he  paid  to  question  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  photo- 
graphy by  scientific  men.  Nobody  was  more  deeply  impressed 
than  himself  with  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  those 
scientific  members  of  the  Society  who  devoted  their  time  and 
talent  to  the  advancement  of  the  photographic  art,  but  ho  must 
repeat,  that  photographer*  met  with  difficulties  in  practice  of 
which  those  who  simply  followed  it  in  theory  had  no  conception ; 
and  he  further  thought,  that  if  any  grand  discovery  was  made 
in  photography,  it  would  be  due  to  the  practical  man,  and  not  to 
the  mere  theorist. 

The  conclusion  of  the  amiable  Chairman's  speech  was  received 
with  considerable  applause;  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 


IftisccIIimcrjus. 


Phosphobfsce?»cb  of  Gasks. — Wo  would  direct  our  readers 
to  the  following  experiment*  by  Edmund  Becquerel,  as  they  are  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  study  of  the  phosphorescence 
of  gases,  a  subject  hitherto  unexplored  :— "  M.  Ruhmkorff  drew 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  certain  tubes,  containing  only 
rarefied  gases,  which  had  l>eeu  sent  to  him  by  M.  Geissler,  there 
were  visible,  after  an  electric  discharge,  certain  luminous  appear- 
ances, continuing  but  a  few  seconds,  and  resembling  those 
emitted  bv  th?  phosphorescent  materials  I  was  then  using  in  my 
researches.  From  this  I  was  led  to  study  the  passage  of  elec- 
trical discharges  through  rarefied  vapours  and  gases,  causing,  as 
is  well  known,  certain  effects  of  colour,  dependent  on  their 
nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  are  the  particular  gases  which 
yield  the  effect  of  luminous  duration,  and  whether  these  phe- 
nomena are  similar  to  those  of  phosphorescence  observed  with 
the  use  of  solid  bodies.  In  most  of  the  tubes  containing  such 
gases  as  hvdrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
and  chlorine,  a  faint  light  is  observed,  remaining  after  the 
passage  of  electricity  of  induction,  or  even  after  a  sit 
charge  from  an  electric  battery,  but  the  effect  appears 
to  the  interior  surface  or  the  glass  tube.  It  is  not  0 
the  phosphorescence  or  the  glass ;  for  tubes,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  bright  light,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark,  exhibit  no  effect 
of  this  kind,  and  the  use  of  the  phoephorosoope  is  necessary  in 


order  to  ascertain  what  results  are  due  to  the  glass,  which  are 
found,  however,  to  be  more  evanescent  than  those  following  the 
action  of  electricity.  The  effect  exhibited  by  the  tubes  contain- 
ing these  gases  appears  to  result  from  an  electrisation  of  the 
glass,  or  of  the  layer  of  gas  adhering  thereto.  With  oxygen  a 
different  effect  is  observed,  when  shocks  from  a  powerfully 
charged  induction  apparatus  are  passed  through  a  tube  contain- 
ing this  rarefied  gas.  If  the  passage  of  the  electricity  be 
suddenly  arrested,  the  tube  appears  illuminated  with  a  yellow 
tint,  which  continues  some  seconds  after  the  interruption,  and 
goes  on  decreasing,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  laws  which 
as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  determine.  To  make  the  effect 
more  manifest,  the  electricity  passed  through  the  gas  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  tension.  It  is  also  preferable  to  interjwjse  a 
condenser  in  the  current,  and  to  cause  sparks  to  pass  at  iutervals 
in  the  air,  between  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  induction 
apparatus  and  one  of  the  platinum  wires  which  pass  into  the 
tube.  A  simple  discharge  from  an  electric  batter)*  of  several 
jars  produces  the  same  effect.  In  order  to  observe  the  persistent 
luminosity,  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  to  keep  the 
eyes  closed  during  the  discharge,  in  order  that  the  retina  be  not 
affected  at  the  instant  of  the  passage.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
portion  of  the  tubo  in  which  the  discharge  takes  place  should 
be  at  least  six  or  eight  Inches  long.  The  particular  effect  which 
Uuminate*  the  tube  occurs  with  the  particles  of  hydrogen 


themselves,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  tube. 
For,  in  using  vessels  of  the  capacity  of  about  fifteen  cubic 
inches,  the  entire  body  of  gas  becomes  opalescent.  In  length- 
ening the  tubes  beyond  the  platinum  wires,  it  is  also  found  that 
the  rarefied  oxygen  outside  the  part  which  immediately  receives 
the  discharge  also  emits  light.  On  the  other  hand,  this  opales- 
cence of  the  gas  shows,  that  the  effect  does  not  result  from 
electric  Htnlmg—  caused  by  the  electrisation  of  the  glass,  and 
which  would  pass  through  the  illuminated  portion  after  the 
cessation  of  the  inductive  discharge,  which  effect  may  also  be 
produced  by  rubbing  the  exterior  of  the  tube.  When  a  tube 
is  under  the  action  of  a  luminous  persistence,  at  the  moment 
when  the  electricity  is  passing,  a  yellow  tint  appears,  illuminat- 
ing the  body  of  gas  in  the  tube,  and  that  independently  of  the 
various  tints  exhibited  by  the  electric  sparks  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  gases.  When  this  yellow  tint  disappears,  the  effect 
or  persistence  ceases  to  be  observed.  It  is  even  possible  that 
some  gases,  mingled  with  oxygen,  increase  the  duration  or  the 
persistence  ;  for  tubes  prepared  under  apparently  similar  con- 
ditions have  exhibited  different  effects  or  intensity  and  duration, 
ir  the  experiment  is  made  with  a  tube  containing  a  small 
quantity  or  rarefied  oxygen,  a  certain  time  after  the  passage  or 
electricity,  the  effect  of  persistence  ceases  i"  be  appreciable. 
This  result  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  particular  property 
now  under  consideration  disappears  at  the  end  or  a  certain 
time  in  tho  gas.  Whether  it  be  connected  with  the  formation 
or  atone,  which,  under  ascertained  conditions,  cannot  go  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  is  what  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  has  sometimes  presented  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  or  the  oxygen ;  but,  the  effect  not  being  always 
produced,  I  have  thought  that  it  was  caused,  perhaps,  by  a 
partial  decomposition  ot  the  gas,  and  a  mixture  or  oxygen,  in 
the  same  manner  as  rarefied  air  in  presence  or  phosphorus.  I 
am,  however,  still  pursuing  these  researches,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  aid  of  a  similar  method  as  that 
used  by  rae  in  tho  ph'osphoroscope,  other  gases  and  vapours, 
besides  "oxygen,  may  not  produce  effects  or  luminous  persistence, 
of  shorter  duration  than  that  observed  with  the  latter.  Tho 


exhibited  by  the  oxygen,  and,  perhaps,  in  different 
_  by  other  gases,  depends  probably  upon  a  particular 
action  produced  by  electricity;  for  the 'solar  light,  and  the 
electric  light  itseir,  do  not  exhibit  any  phosphorescence  or  this 
kind.   Whether  or  not  this  is  tho  result  or  the  vibratious  i 


duoed  in  tho  particles  or  gas,  or  or  a  particular  state  or  infini- 
tesimal electrical  tension,  continuing  for  some  instants  or  from 
Mine  other  physical  or  chemical  cause,  is  what  I  have  still  to 


SCEJfEKY  OF  THB  Moo:*. — By  m 


or  the 


mountain  peaks  are  distinguished  in  the  ash-grey  light  0 


larger  spots,  and  isolated  brightly  shining  points 
even  when  the  disc  is  already  more  than  hair  illuminated. 
Lambert  and  Schroter  have  shown,  that  tho  extremely  variable 
intensity  or  the  ash-grey  light  or  the  moon  defends  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  or  reflection  or  the  sunlight  which  fall* 
upon  the  earth,  according  as  it  is  reflected  from  continuous 
continent  ml  masses,  full  of  sandy  desert*,  grassy  steppes, 
tropical  forests,  and  barren  rocky  ground,  or  from  large  ocean 
surfaces.  Lambert  made  the  remarkable  observation  (11th  of 
February,  1771)  of  a  change  of  the  ash-coloured  moonlight  into 
an  olive-green  colour,  bordering  upon  yellow.  "  Tho  moon, 
which  then  stood  vertically  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  received 
upon  it*  right  side  the  green  terrestrial  light  which  is  reflected 
towards  her,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  by  tho  forest  districts  of 
South  America."  Plutarch  says,  distinctly,  in  his  remarkable 
work  "  On  the  Face  in  the  Moon,"  that  we  may  suppose  the 
*pois  to  be  partly  deep  chasms  and  valleys  partly*  mountain 
peaks,  which  cast  long  shadows,  like  Mount  Athos,  whose  shadow 
reaches  Leinuos.  The  spots  cover  about  two-fifths  or  the  whole 
disc.  In  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances in  the  position  or  the  moon,  some  or  the  spots  are  visible 
to  the  naked  oyo,  as  the  edge  or  the  Apennines,  the  dark, 
elevated  plain,  Grimaldus,  the  enclosed  Mare  Crisium  and 
Tycho,  crowded  round  with  numerous  mountain  ridges  and 
craters.  Professor  Orgelander  remarks,  that  a  map  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  taken  with  the  Hay  of  Bengal  in  the 
centre,  would  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the 
moon  presented  to  us.  The  dark  portions  or  the  moon  be 
considers  to  be  continential  elevations,  as  shown  by  measuring 
of  mountains  above  the  dark  and  the  light 
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portions  of  the  moon.  The  surface  of  the  moon  can  be  as 
distinctly  seen  by  a  good  telescope,  magnifying  1,000  times,  as 
it  would  bo  if  not  more  than  260  miles  distant. — Curiotitiet  of 


PORTABLE  DARK  TENT. 

'  Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
paper,  to  describe  a  photographic  tent,  which  I  cau  confi- 
dently recommend  (from  experience,  having  tried  several), 
as  being  tho  most  convenient  that  has  been  hitherto  invented— 


II;.  1.  Fit;.  2. 

ab,  ac,  de,  and  df,  Fig.  1,  are  lour  poles,  5  feet  long,  of 
| -inch  seasoned  pine,  hinged  at  a  ana  </,  and  having  steel 
spikes  at  c,  e,  b,  and  f.  Through  holes  at  a  and  d  is  passed  a 
strong  cord,  which  has  two  knots,  at  34  inches  apart,  within 
the  points  a  and  </,  thus  keeping  the  whole  taut  and  firm 
when  the  ends  are  secured  by  means  of  tent  pegs,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  covering  consists  of  equal  lengths  of  the 
thickest  black  twill  lining  aud  yellow  glazed  calico,  of  a 
yard  wide,  four  yards  of  which  are  tacked  on  to  form  the 
two  sides,  leaving,  of  course,  nearly  12  inches  over  at  the 
bottom,  to  rest  on  the  ground,  for  the  better  exclusion  of 
white  light.  To  cover  one  end,  two  yards  are  to  be  tacked 
from  g  to  »,  Fig.  2,  leaving  a  similar  overplus  at  i;  this  piece 
is  also  tacked  along  g  /,  the  overplus,  </  r  j,  being  cut  off, 
reversed,  and  stitched  on  to  j  I,  and  tacked  at  j  ft,  which 
completes  one  end.  The  other  is  covered  in  a  similar 
manner,  except  that  it  is  double,  and  each  piece  is  tacked 
only  on  one  side,  thus  lapping  over  each  other  and  forming 
the  entrance.  Hie  window  is  in  the  side,  and  may  be  of 
three  or  four  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico,  size  18  inches  by 
12.  When  erect,  the  tent  covers  fifteen  square  feet  of 
ground,  which  is  ample  space  for  the  manipulation  of  any 
reasonable  sized  plate.  It  can  be  "  pitched  "  or  taken  down 
in  the  space  of  two  minutes,  and  is  proof  against  wind,  or 
even  a  shower  of  rain.  To  pack  it,  the  ends  are  folded  in 
first,  closing  the  hinges;  then,  by  doubling  it  up,  the  four 
poles  are  brought  into  contact,  on  which  the  whole  may  be 
rolled,  the  corn  nerving  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  slipped  into 
a  tubular  case  of  oil  cloth  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  Hie 
tent  takes  ten  yards  of  each  material,  and  the  whole  costs 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  shillings.  R.  P.  H.  N. 


PROTECTION  OK  GLASS  HATH 8. — IMPROVED  DIPPER. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  "  News,"  mentions  an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  a  valuable  glass  bath.  Mishaps  of  this  kind, 
arising  from  tlie  glass  plate  slipping  from  the  holder  and 
cracking  the  bottom  of  the  bath  are,  as  I  liave  found  to  my 
own  cost,  by  no  means  uncommon.  But  the  remedy  is 
simple;  and  consists,  either  in  covering  the  bottom  of  the 
bath  with  a  strip  of  pure  gut  in  percha,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick ;  or,  with  a  stratum  of  finely  broken  glass,  over 
which  is  fitted  a  piece  of  plate  glass  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ance  of  any  sediment  by  the  dipper  when  the  bath  is  in  use ; 
or,  similar  security  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
clean  picked  shel-uc  in  alcohol,  to  the  consistence  of  varnish, 
and  distributing  it  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  bath  to 


the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  By  employing  broken 
glass,  all  chance  of  contamination  from  organic  matter  it 
removed,  and  this  is  the  method  I  prefer. 

Your  notice  of  Mr.  Lake  Price's  silver  wire  dipper  is  valu- 
able, as  this  dipper  affords  ample  protection  against  thtilippiiuj 
of  the  plate ;  but  I  fancy  that  wire  of  the  absolutely  required 
purity  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained;  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  both  plate  and  holder,  in  the  experiments  of 
'•  bunglera  "  (and  old  hands  often  bungle  in  hurried  manipu- 
lation), make  far  too  precipitate  a  retreat  to  the  bottom  of 
the  argentine  solution  to  be  unattended  with  danger  to  the 
bath.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  I  should  advise  the  adoption 
of  one  of  the'preoautions  I  have  suggested. 


The  glass  dippers  which  I  employ,  are  made  as  follows  :— 
The  strip  of  glass,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  holder,  ■ 
cemented  thereto  with  marine- glue  in  the  usual  manner; 
but,  before  attaching  it,  I  grind  off  the  inner  top  edge,  or  the 
side  which  is  attached  to  the  holder,  on  the  flat  side  of  s 
common  grinding  stone ;  and,  having  done  this,  I  place  the 
ground  edge  vertically  on  the  convex  side  of  the  stone,  sad 
hollow  out  the  top  to  within  fttha  of  an  inch  of  the  whole 
length  on  each  side.  The  glass  plate,  however  unevenly  cut, 
will  thus  rest  against  the  face  of  the  dipper  on  two  projtcti»<) 
point*  at  the  Dottom,  and  obviously  acquire  additional 
security.  W.  L 


PBEPARATIOX  OF  8ACCHARO-8ULPHATE  OF  IRON. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  send  you  the  following 
extract  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  for  December 
1st,  1857:^- 

Protonulphate  of  Iron  with  Sugar. — "  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  sulphate  of  iron  :  neverthe- 
less, in  chemical  research,  and  for  use  in  pharmacy,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  pure  protosulphato  of  iron.  According 
to  M.  E.  I -a  tour,  the  addition  of  sugar  preserves  the  salt 
from  alteration.  M.  Latour  has  shown,  moreover,  from 
careful  analysis,  that  the  salt  crystallises  with  sugar  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  of  a  definite  composition.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner : — 

"  200  parts  of  pure  protosulphato  of  iron  are  dissolved  io 
100  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water;  50  parts  of  crystallised 
sugar  (sugar  candy)  are  also  dissolved  in  80  parte  of  boiling 
distilled  water.  On  mixing  the  liquors,  and  rapidly  filtering, 
crystals  are  deposited  between  96"  and  100*  Fahrenheit. 
These  crystals,  collected  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  bottle.  By  concentra- 
tion, a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt  may  be  obtained.  The 
crystals  are  oblique,  rhombic  prisma,  having  the  composition— 

Protoaalphate  of  iron    54-57 

Water   32-5 

Su^ur    ...      ...       ...      ...      ...      ...  12*93 

iw-oo" 

I  procured  some  simply  for  medicinal  purposes ;  but,  upon 
seeing  it,  it  immediately  occurred  to  roe,  that  it  would  be 
an  admirable  photographic  agent,  and  so  it  has  proved  in 
my  hands.  It  is  optional  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  salt  to  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  developer, 
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vis.,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  negative  ami  positive  formula ; 
bat,  I  think,  as  the  saccharo-sulpbate  produces  a  very 
uniform  and  dense  reduction  on  the  plate,  a  smaller  quantity 
is  required  than  when  the  common  sulphate  is  used,  and  this 
remark  applies  more  especially  to  positives.  I  have  been 
trying  the  effects  of  replacing  the  organic  acid  in  the 
developer  by  a  mineral  one,  but  at  present  cannot  say  much 
as  to  the  result.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  sulphuric  acid,  in 
may  bo  substituted  for  acetic  acid. 

HCGH  RoitERT  RUMP. 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  OS  DRY  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  44  W.  I*.,"  in  his  reply  to  my 
remarks  on  (by  processes,  commences  with  a  good  idea, 
namely,  a  faithful  report  of  a  committee  of  practical  and 
unprejudiced  photographer*  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  various  drv  processes.  I  myself  liave  no  objection  to 
become  a  member  of  such  committee.  It  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  reply  fully  to  your  correspondent ;  I  am  about  to 
write  a  paper,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  experiments  I 
have  been  engaged  in  with  the  three  processes  tn  question, 
illustrated  by  printe  from  negatives  taken  at  the  same  time 
and  of  the  same  subjects  by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  Taupenot,  and 
Fothergill.  Just  allow  me,  however,  to  inform  "  YV .  L."  that 
he  is  quite  mistaken,  when  he  assumes  that  I  used  the  mime 
collodion,  and  did  not  excite  Fothergill*  plates  in  the  acidu- 
lated bath.  That  would  be  one  way,  certainly,  of  making 
comparative  experiments,  but  not  the  one  adopted  by  myself. 
If  your  correspondent  had  paid  attention  to  the  first  portion 
of  my  letter  to  you,  he  wousd  have  discovered  that  I  must 
have  been  particular,  inasmuch  as  I  had  plates  prepared 
by  an  eminent  firm  in  London  sent  down,  prepared  by 
them  after  Fothergill's  and  Dr.  Hill  Noma's  plans  in  plates 
extremely  well  prepared,  especially  judging  from  tho  results 
of  the  latter. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reply  to  "  Photos  " 
respecting  his  failures  in  Tanpenbt's  process.  lie  does  not 
accurately  describe  the  cracks.  I  would  ask,  did  he  fix  with 
hypo,  or  cyanide  t  If  with  the  former,  possibly  he  had  it 
prepared  too  strong.  If  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cause,  did  he  omit  the  sugar  solution  in  the  albumen,  and 
afterwards  bake  his  plates  in  too  hot  a  place  ?  a  warm  oven 
is  better  than  a  hot  one  for  the  purpose.  As  to  blisters  in 
the  process,  if  your  correspondent  will  only  adhere  strictly  to 
the  following  simple  instructions  he  will  not  encounter  blis- 
ters. Slightly  tcarm  the  plate  before  coating  with  collodion ; 
allow  it  to  set  well ;  always  work  in  a  dry  and  warm  room, 
kitchen,  if  you  like ;  before  beating  up  the  albumen,  put  a 
bit  of  lump  sugar,  an  ordinary  lump,  into  it :  and  if  he  has 
blisters  after  attending  to  this,  it  will  pnxzle  me  to  know 
the  cause.  I  never  meet  with  such  a  thing  in  my  operations. 
The  collodio-albumen  process  takes  a  HtfcU  more  time  than 
most  others,  but  the  results  are  worth  the  trouble ;  a  more 
sore  and  certain  process  there  is  not,  not  even  excepting  the 
wet  process  itself.  Fothergill's  process,  as  I  stated  before, 
is  a  very  good  one,  but  not  so  certain  as  Tanpenbt's,  and  I 
contend,  not  so  quick.  I  never  expose  longer  with  sunshine 
than  from  Ah  to  60  seconds  with  A  in.  focus,  -fa  stop;  and  I 
don't  think  44  W.  L."  can  work  quicker  [than  this.  As  to 
trouble  and  time  in  preparing,  I  can  with  case  prepare  one  doc. 
stereo,  plates  in  one  hour.  John  Dkakitx. 


COLLODION  PlCTl'RF.8  DISSOLVED  BY  THE  VARNISH. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "H.  I.  (M.R.C.S.),"  who  com- 
plains of  the  disappearance  of  his  pictures  on  the  application 
of  the  varnish,  will  find  a  simple  (and,  as  I  believe,  the 
only)  euro  for  the  annoyance,  in  the  addition  of  a  little 
soluble  cotton  to  the  collodion  employed. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  much  trouble  from  this  cause,  and 
tried  many  varnishes ;  and  I  found  that  pictures  taken  upon 
the  thin  collodions  sometimes  used,  are  always  readilv 

,  and  that  for 


other  protection  must  be  used,  as  tho  turpentine  or  chloro- 
form varnishes.  1  never  now  use  strange  collodion  without 
trying  cm  a  spoiled  or  otherwise  valueless  picture  its  varnish- 
bearing  properties. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  that  a  streak  or  cut  is  formed 
at  tho  edge  of  the  pool  of  varnish  first  poured  on ;  this  in- 
dicates that  the  film  is  but  just  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
solvent  action  of  the  varnish,  and  it  is  advisable  in  this  case 
to  heat  the  plate  as  little  as  possible  before  varnishing,  and 
to  keep  it  slightly  in  motion  during  the  process,  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  stationary  line  of  varnish. 

0.  P.  W. 


regarding 
through  a 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Sin, — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fall's  plan  of  looking  at 
single  aperture  (vol.  ii.  p.  71). 

1st.  The  stereograms  must  bo  mounted  44  with  the  pictures 
reversed,"  i.e.,  the  right  hand  picture  on  the  leftside ;  and  a 
slide  so  mounted  will  be  pseadoscopic  when  viewed  in  a 
stereoscope. 

2nd.  The  eyes  being  crossed  to  a  distance  of  five  or  aix 
inches  is,  to  say  the  least,  disagreeable. 

3rd.  The  image  is  virtually  formed  in  the  aperture,  where 
the  rays  cross,  and  therefore  appear*  very  small ;  and  if  the 
slide  be  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  will  be  pseudoscopic. 

On  the  other  liand,  if  a  slide  be  viewed  through  two  aper- 
tures, each  eye  looks  at  its  proper  picture,  and  the  eyes  being 
focusaed  (so  to  speak)  for  the  distance  of  the  slide,  the  image 
appears  to  be  of  its  natural  size. 

By  44  image  "  I  mean  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by 
the  blending  of  the  two  pictures. 

The  chief  use  of  the  box  which  I  proposed  is  to  keep  all 
light  from  the  eyes,  which  is  not  required  to  see  the  slide ; 
and  the  diaphragm  prevents  the  external  false  images  from 
being  seen,  but  a  slide  can,  after  a  little  practice,  be  seen 
stereo* »pi<  ally  without  any  apparatus,  as  1  proposed  in  my 
first  letter. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  fact,  that  if  a  slide  be 
inverted  in  a  stereoscope  the  effect  is  still  stereoscopic,  not 
pseudoscopic,  although  each  eye  is  looking  at  its  wrong 
picture?  X.  P.  R. 

DEVELOPING  SINK. 

Sib, — Always  thankful  for  the  many  kind  and  valuable 
hints  so  often  thrown  out  by  you  in  your  journal,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  if  any  of  your  readers  can  furnish  me 
with  a  good  plan  for  a  developing  and  washing  sink,  at  the 
same  time  saving  the  silver,  which  becomes  rather  a  serious 
consideration  after  a  time,  when  negatives  are  made.  I  liave 
lately  made  a  new  dark  room,  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Lake  Price,  but  I  wish  to  make  one  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  two  mentioned  in  that  gentleman's  book.  If  any  of 
your  correspondents  ean  kindly  suggest  anything  to  forward 
me  in  this,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  C.  W. 


THE  FOTHERGILL  ttlOCKSH. 

Sin,— I  was  glad  to  seethe  remarks  by  44  W.  L."  upon  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  beautiful  "  Fothergill  process" 
contained  in  your  former  number  by  Mr.  Drafnn.  Allow 
me  to  add  my  testimony,  to  that  of  44  W.  L."  and  other  of 
your  correspondents,  as  to  the  successful  results  to  be  obtained 
from  it,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  the  manipulation.  I 
havo  found  much  more  uniform  result*  from  this  than  from 
any  other  dry  process  which  I  have  tried,  and  certainly  in 
keeping  qualities  it  is  far  superior.  I  enclose  you  a  print 
from  a  plate  which  was  exposed  early  in  the  present  month, 
having  been  prepared  in  October  last,  nearly  six  months. 
The  exposure  was  13  minutes,  before  8  o'clock,  a.m.,  {th 
stop,  focus  18  inches. 
Being  very  doubtful  as  to  its  success,  1  was  not  sufficiently 
'  in  development,  hence  the  stains  yon  see  in  the 
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corner ;  but  for  amount  of  half-tones  and  beauty  of  detail, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  surpassed  by  any  other  process. 
The  print  is  toned  with  Mr.  Harwich's  alkaline  gold  bath, 
which  I  have  found  very  satisfactory.  J.  C. 


[Considering  the  length  of  time  the  plate  was  kept  sensi- 
tive, the  specimen  print  forwarded  by  our  correspondent  is 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.— Ex».] 


CLEANING  DAGUERREOTYPES . 

Sir,— For  the  information  of  your  correspondent ' '  Zingib," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  as  to  the  best  method  of  cleaning  daguerreo- 
types from  dust,  I  send  the  following  directions : — Let  him 
take  the  plate  out  of  its  case  and  blow  the  dust  off,  by  means 
of  an  clastic  bottle ;  if  some  still  remain  on,  wash  the  picture 
in  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  as  follows :— Take  hold  of  the 
silver  plate  by  one  of  its  corners  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  cover 
the  plate  with  distilled  water,  and  apply  a  lighted  spirit 
lamp  to  the  under  surface,  gradually  warming  it,  and  then 
slanting  the  plate  a  little  so  that  the  water  may  run  off  by 
one  of  the  corners,  follow  the  receding  water  with  the  lamp, 
and  at  the  same  time  blow  the  water  steadily  with  the 
mouth ;  in  an  instant  or  two  the  plate  will  be  dry  and 
bright ;  be  careful  in  drying  not  to  heat  it  too  much,  or  the 
silver  will  exfoliate.  In  case  of  an  oxide  being  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  dip  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  until  it  is  cleared,  wash  carefully,  and  finish  as 
above.  J.  I.  Maginn. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  GLASS  ROOM. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Doubleday  has  been  kind 
enough  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  a  calico  waxed  tent  for 
a  glass  house,  but  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  wax  would  melt 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tent  would  be  any- 
thing but  waterproof.  But,  as  experience  is  always  better 
than  theory,  will  Mr.  Doubleday  kindly  state  whether  ray  sup- 
position is  likely  to  be  correct  i  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain 
this  before  incurring  the  expense  of  constructing  a  tent  that 
may  not  answer  the  purpose.  Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  suggest  a  better  preparation  than  wax  ?  I 
have  thought  of  resin  and  tuqientine,  but  the  colour,  I 
suppose,  would  be  objectionable  V  A  good  cheap  tent  of  this 
description  for  amateur  photographers  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Beta. 


Dark  Staisk  ox  PtwrrivK  I'hinth 
.stain-,  like  grease  which  appear  on 
,  is  the  soaking 


a  remedy,  i 


:  your  printa 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES: 

Ckslkxt  Kon  Glajw. — A  Correspondent,  t\  0.  1'.,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  cement,  which  he  lias  found  to  be  excellent  for 
joining  broken  glass  bath*.  Mix  together  in  a  mortar  two  parts  of 
albumen  and  one  of  white  cheese,  and  add  lime  until  it  is  of  a  proper 
consistency  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  surfaces  to  be  joined,  and  prens  in 
contact  When  the  cement  is  dry,  fill  the  vessel  with  vinegar, 
which  will  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  render  the  cementing 
perfect. 

—Lorimer,   The  cause  of  the 
your  positive  prints  when 
;  through  of  the  gum  arabic.    The  washing  to 
previously  been  subjected  has  soaked  away 
In  places,  and  when  the  back  of  the  print  is  coated  with  gum 
it  soaks  through  in  these  places,  and  appears  as  a  dark, 
tain  on  the  ' 
with  good  .starch  pastn 

Levkllxnu  a  Camera.— 7W**r.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  take 
a  small  circular  spirit  level  with  you.  In  default  of  this,  you  will 
find  a  suggestion,  which  was  made 'by  Mr.  WOkineon  in  the  pages  of 
a  contemporary  some  vears  ago.  extremely  useful.  lie  suggested 
fastening  a  leaden  bullet  to  each  end  of  a  silken  thread,  about  a 
yard  lung,  and  then  having  drawn  a  perpendicular  line  on  each  side 
of  the  camera,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  pLtce  the  thread  over 
•o  that  each  end  hangs  down  along  these  lines.  If  the  thread  does 
not  touch  the  lines  all  the  way  down  each  side,  one  or  other  leg  must 
be  adjusted  until  the  thread  lie-  close  to  it  along  its  whole  length, 
and  the  camera  will  be  perfectly  level.  Mr.  W.  further  suggest-* 
if  knots  be  made  in  the  auk  cord  one  foot  apart,  it  would  do 
for  measuring  purposes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fXT  Some  complaints  saving  been  made  by  our  subscribers  as  to  the  non- 
receipt  of  the  '•  Photographic  News,"  the  publishers  beg  respectfully  iu 
notify  that  every  care  is  taken  on  Uielr  part  to  Iruurc  punctusl  sad  «nw 
dl.pateh.  All  complaints  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  Tost  OflW 
authorities. 

H.  8. — Any  eminent  professional  photographer  would,  we  should  Hunt 

undertake  to  give  you  a  fair  opinion  on  your  lens  for  a  fair  rcmunerstioa 
F.  L.  0.  S.-Wc  think  so. 

P.  8.— Tour  developer  ii  cornet  The  fault  Is  either  In  the  rolkwToo  not 
being  adapted  to  taking  positives,  or  in  the  bath  bang  too  acid.  PsrtlallT 
neutralise  the  bath  first ;  and  if  that  does  not  remedy  the  evil,  change  the 
collodion.  If  oar  correspondent  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  Informsuoa 
contained  In  the  body  of  the  "News  "  than  lie  does  of  the  proper  Intiiaai 
of  the  Editor,  we  are  not  suiprlosd  at  his  want  of  success. 

C.  Ki  xi- — 1.  You  should  have  carefully  studied  oar  first  volume,  and  y» 
would  have  found  man)-  of  yoer  difficulties  explained  and  removed.  3.  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  give  any  Idea  of  the  value  of  the  Kcond-haiKi 
apparatus  you  describe.  3.  Purchase  your  chemicals  ready-prepared  tat 
the  present.   4.  English  lenses  are  considered  the  best.    5.  See  vol  ii.  p.  1 

0.  William*.— We  frequently  use  pyrogalUc  acid  after  It  has  become  irsiu 

'Tko.— l/has'been  >fiM-t*rrrtd  ,brr<?  i«e?paratn  times  *U»  nur  certain  kn^wletlf*?. 


Tyro.— h  haa  been  tlwvrrrtit  three  separate  times  to  our  certain  knrvwlrdf*. 

T.  Claiul — Cannot  our  eorrcsiKindcnt  communicate  to  us  the  particular 
information  hi  writing  which  he  so  kindly  oilers  to  give  us.  Our  time  ii  *> 
fully  occupied,  that  we  cannot  at  present  appoint  a  time  for  an  interview. 

J.  M.— If  our  correspondent  will  tell  us  the  particular  point*  In  the  linarurre*- 
typc  process  upon  which  he  desires  information,  we  will  endeavour  to  aula) 
him ;  but  to  answer  such  a  very  general  request  as  he  has  now  f 
would  require  us  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Caitain  A.  N.  8.,  India.— We  are  much  obliged  for  our 
beautiful  views  of  India;  and  have  posted  to  him.  In  return,  < 
grants  of  English  scenery-    Not,  however,  all  from  our  own  i 
we,  i 

J.J.  " 

hare  no  doubt  you  will  meet  with  an  answer  such  as  yon  wlsl 
W.  0.  JacasoK. — A  good  lens,  bright  light,  and  chemicals  In  perfect  order, 

are  ail  that  are  necessary  for  taking  instantaneous  pictures. 
T.  N.  8,— 1.  Your  former  letter  wss  answered  by  post  within  a  day  or  two  of 

Its  being  received.   2.  You  are  quite  correct  In  acidulating  your  bath  i  ' ' 


e,  unfortunately,  have  no  duplicates,  but  s  selection. 

.  Josks.  -  We  can  only  advise  you  to  advartlsc  in  our  columns;  and  « 

ive  no  doubt  you  will  meet  with  an  answer  such  as  you  wish  for. 


procured  at  an  artist's  colo 


acetic  acid.  In  spite  of  what  your  friend  says.   Only  Just  sufficient  I 
be  put  in  to  give  It  an  acid  reaction;  and  elUier  dilute  or  glacial  aaay  Is 
used,  if  pure,  in  quau 
for  your  stereogram. 
T.  N.-J.  C.-Bocelved. 
A.  G  — An  agate  burnisher  can  be 
Consult  our  advertising  columns! 
AjtrtsAK  station.— 1.  The  process  is  not  a  very  good  one ;  we  gave  * 
formula  at  voL  i.  p.  Ids.    You  should  use  Frfwh  photographic  paper,  art 
f.'n'j/uh,  for  tlds  purpose.    The  cause  of  the  white  spots  Is,  Insufficient  silver 
in  the  exciting  bath.   2.  No;  the  waxed  paper  process  is  best  salted  Is 
n  paper,   it  The  stop  should  be  as  far  from  the  lens  as  can  be,  to  si 

PEiwiQKXT.ll"nsc^^w^  r  Measure  the 


,■(11.! 


t  an  amateur'*  .itrsl  \,i  ^ 

on  get  if  you  j 


lenses  apart  from  ctntrt  to  ceHlrt. 

B.  W.  F.— 1.  Your  picture  is  quite  up  to  the  mar 
ductlon ;  but  by  no  means  as  good  as  you  will 
3.  It  would  be  Improved  by  being  slightly  deeper  printed,  I. 
entry  toned.   4.        the  positive  printing  process  of  our 
in  a  recent  number.    Your  print  is  not  sufficiently  washed ;  we 
sec  It  fadlne  before  our  eyes. 

.1.  Luck.— No  practical  and  certain  process  haa  yet  been  brought  < 
whereby  a  collodion  plate  can  be  kept  with  its  sensitiveness  unimpaired 
two  or  three  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  give  results  equal  to 
ordinary  wet  plate.   Try  some  good  dry  process. 

A  Hit-  ii  Koi.EWHEitE.-Vou  had  better  write  to  the  firm  and  ask  for 
explanation ;  we  cannot  interfere. 

A  PBOTtraaAFUtc  Ttko.— 1  and  2.  From  your  account  of  the  effect,  we 
think  that  the  silver  bath  was  not  strong  enough.    Strengthen  It,  and  add 
a  little  more  gold  to  the  toning  hath.   X  New  eggs  give  the  most  brilliant 
whites;  stale  albumen  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  whites  of  the  piper 
yellow. 

Novice  Mux. — Traitsparx-ncles  for  the  magic 

tlves  on  a  dry  juste,  and  developed  In  the 

Appear  as  positives  when  looked  tbronjrh. 
Excelsior.— 1.  See  letter  In  this  number.   2.  Only  well  washed.  X. 

silver  bath  should  be  about  three  times  as 

positive  printing  process. 
Ii.  Goaai.— Try  the  alabastrine  process,  as  given  in  our  first 
A.  II.  11— No  plan  will  give,  direct,  a  collodion  positive  equal  In  briUlancy  t» 

tlie  one  which  you  have  enclosed,  aud  which  hss  been  polished  with  wash 

Communications  declined  with  thanks: — F.  A  R.— A  Mechanic— Tosakiss 
(We  have  already  published  the  same  plan).— Isa.  II.— Caspar  — Stere*- 
Emily  B. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  is  either  »ud>  a» 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  t*» 
"PiiOTOOltarnic  News:"— Letter  B. — Querist. — A.  Z  Hypo. -A  Per- 
plexed Novice.-Londou.-M.  C.  H.— Jsgo. — "  Tre  Pol  and  Pen. '— A  IV> 
to-0-rapher.— Uncle  Tom.— F.  Coaching.— Electricity.— C.  B.  O.-U.  T.  I 
A.  It.  C— Lime. 

Ix  TTrK:— T.  F.-M.  P.  M. -Alfred  Keenc-VY.  A  Young.-E.  8.— J  B. - 

II.  8.  1  —  A  Kerry  Man  —  Viator.— Evargrah.—  Camera— O.  W.  C  — 0  A 

Allqula.-T.  Millard. — N.  T.  A.-W.  W.  Hughe*. 
£*-  A  Reading  Cover  haa  been  prepared  for  preserving  the  numbers  sod 

bound,  which  msy  be  hail  of  the  publishers,  price  lis. ;  post  free,  2a  id. 
Hubacrihers  can  have  the  numlx-re  of  the  first  volume  strongly  boaad  la 

cloth,  lettered,  for  2a,  If  sent  to  the  oMoe ;  or,  If  accompanied  by  a  cloth 

case,  the  charge  for  binding  will  be  fid. 

•«•  AU  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caooxrs.  care 
tm,  and  Oalpis.  La  J 
.  if  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  t 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  SOME  OF 
THE  DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY    MR.    JOHS  DRAFFIN.* 

I  think  it  u  dow  generally  admitted  that  on  journeys  for 
photograph  practice,  a  good  dry  process  is  far  superior  to 
the  great  inconvenience!  of  taking  out  all  the  apparatus 
requisite  to  work  the  wet  collodion  process,  especially  in  hot 
or  windy  weather. 

Now.  having  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  exclusively 
engaged  in  outside  practice,  as  well  as  cathedral,  &c,  in- 
teriors, I,  of  course,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  which  of  the  various  processes  recom- 
mended, would  suit  mo  the  best.  Accordingly  I  made  a 
series  of  experiments  with  the  following  :—M.' Taupenot's, 
Dr.  HOI  Norris's,  Mr.  FotherguTs,  the  Honey  and  Rasp- 
berry Syrup  processes.  The  result  was  that  I  rejected  the 
two  latter,  and  determined  to  continue  my  practice  with  the 
three  first  named,  which  I  did  for  a  considerable  time, 
taking  three  negatives  of  each  subject — one  by  each  of  the 
three  methods. 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  argue  that  this,  that,  or  the 
other  process  is  beat,  but  simply  to  Iky  before  you  as  accurately 
as  I  can,  the  results  given,  the  method  adopted  by  myself  in 
rearing  the  plates,  the  length  of  exposure  in  each  case, 
and  the  degree  of  light  and  nature  of  subject  taken ;  and  I 
purpose  illustrating  tliia  to  you  by  means  of  specimen  print.-. 
It  will,  then,  be  for  you  to  judge  which  you  think  the  best 
process  to  adopt  for  general  purposes.  I  say,  all  three  are 
exceedingly  good,  and  especially  are  Uiey  so  for  out-door 
practice  ;  in  met,  for  this  purpose  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  them  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  manipulation. 
But,  as  I  proceed,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  only  lor  out- 
side photography  that  a  process  should  be  good  to  make  it 
all  that  is  wanted.  I  find  to  a  certainty  that  in  places 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  light— as  for  instance,  a  thick 
wood,  or  the  interior  of  a  church  or  cathedral— that  M. 
raupenot's  process  must  take  precedence  of  all  others. 
This  I  can  prove,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction,  when  I  state 
that  a  short  time  ago,  a  fine  old  chest  was  taken  out  of  the 
wall  of  the  vestry  of  York  Cathedral,  where  it  had  been  hid 
for  a  long  time.  This  chest  being  a  magnificent  thing  of  its 
kind,  I  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  photograph  of  it, 
and  obtained  permission  to  do  so.  Accordingly  I  set  to  work 
with  three  plates— Taupenot's,  FothergUTs,  and  Norris's. 
Now,  the  chest  being  immovable,  is  fixed  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  of  a  dark  dismal  room,  the  vestry,  and  is  itself  quite 
black.  I  exposed  each  of  these  plates  five  hours.  The  result 
was  that  Fothergill's  was  a  failure,  completely  so — Norris's 
considerably  better — and  Taupenot's,  the  specimen  before 
you,  which  I  think  you  will  admit  is  a  good  picture,  con- 
sideriog  the  circumstances. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  outside,  I  exposed,  on  the  same 
flay,  one  each  of  Taupenot's  and  Fothergill's,  from  the  same 
series  of  plates,  prepared  at  the  same  time.  The  "  Ruins 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  from  the  City  Walls  "  is  the  one  in 
question.  It  was  taken  at  twice ;  one  half  of  the  picture  is 
by  FothergillX  the  other  Taupenot's ;  the  latter  yon  will 
perceive  is  more  exposed,  to  all  appearances,  than  the  former. 
Tho  time  given  was :  Fothergill's,  1  minute ;  Taupenot's, 
1*6  seconds ;  full  sunshine,  4  inch  focus,  }  inch  stop,  as  a 
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proof  that  the  exposure  was  quick.  You  will  perceive  in 
Taupenot's  that  several  men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
grounds  arc  actually  taken  in  the  act  of  filling  a  barrow, 
although  they  had  no  notion  that  I  was  photographing— in 
fact  ,  I  was  at  least  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  I  will  now  call 
your  attention  to  three  other  pictures  of  ordinary  light  and 
ehade,  viz.,  grass,  trees,  masonry,  &c.  These  views  were 
takeu  immediately  after  each  other — the  exposure  as  follows  : 
Taupenot's,  45  seconds ;  Dr.  Hill  Norris's,  1  minute ; 
Fothergill's,  1}  minutes ;  and  also  to  another  picture  taken 
from  a  great  distance,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the 
various  objects  of  interest  a  moderate  size  for  a  picture,  I 
used  a  14  inch  focus,  powerful  lens,  with  an  A  inch  stop.  I 
gave  both  pictures  (right  and  left)  the  same  exposure,  8 
minutes:  one  is  Fothergill's,  the  other  Taupenof  the 
plates  used  were  the  ordinary  6f  x  .1},  but  the  print*  were  cut 
down  to  make  a  stereogram.  Now,  you  will  see  here  that 
there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  two  pictures. 
The  next  I  would  call  your  attention  to  is  a  picture  taken 
by  Dr.  Hill  Norris's  and  Taupenot's,  the  exposure  being 
exactly  the  same — 1  minute,  rather  weak  sunshine.  Very 
little  difference  here,  but  Taupenot  has  it.  Next,  to  two 
interior  views  of  York  Minster— one  by  Fothergill's,  the 
other  Taupenot's.  Fotbergill  was  exposed  1  hours, 
Taupenot  |  of  an  hour,  both  the  same  subject—the  Nave- 
only  one  looks  east  the  other  west ;  the  light  all  came  from 
tho  south,  so  that  both  had  tho  same  light.  Here  you  will  see 
there  is  no  comparison.  Tho  beautiful  view  of  the  South 
Aisle  in  York  Minster  is,  perhaps,  the  best  one  of  the  kind 
I  have  produced.  It  is  a  Taupenot  plate ;  and  you  will  observe, 
although  exposed  a  full  hour,  the  beautiful  window  is  perfectly 
given,  and  has  not  suffered  from  over  exposure.  In  this 
respect  I  find  Taupenot's  process  far  superior  to  any  other, 
and  it  is  here  chiefly  where  I  am  at  issue  with  those  who  con- 
demn this  process,  because  if  their  practice  has  been  con- 
fined to  country,  &c,  views,  they  are  not  capable  of  judging 
the  great  merit*  of  the  process.  Comparatively  speaking,  I 
am  aware  that  very  few  interior  pictures  are  done,  because 
of  the  great  and  manifold  difficulties  to  encounter.  Still, 
if  we  want  to  adopt  Ike  best  dry  process,  it  must  be  that 
one  which  is  equally  good  for  interior  as  well  as  exterior, 
and  not  the  one  good  for  exteriors  only. 
Now,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  here  re- 

ring  three  processes,  it  will  be  inferred  (and  correctly) 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  collodio-alburaen  process.  I  have 
no  doubt  some  parties  will  say,  you  have  not  prepared  your 
Fothergill's  plates  right ;  you  must  have  let  one  or  ttco  drops 
of  the  Jour  drachm  washings  fall  off  one  corner  of  the  plate, 
or  you  have  washed  too  much.  In  answer  I  beg  to  say,  I 
think  I  can  manage  the  four  drachm  washing  as  expertly  as 
most  people ;  that  I  can  also  wash  with  a  10-grain  silver 
solution ;  that  Keen's  collodion  is  to  be  had  by  me  as 
well  as  by  other  people;  that  I  know  how  to  make  a 
neutral  bath  of  silver.  I  not  only  think  that  I  can  do  all 
this,  but  have  followed  in  my  experiments  all  out  to  the 
letter.  And  I  think  I  dare  challenge  the  best  practitioner 
in  Fothergill's  process  to  produce  for  me  a  good  negative, 
taken  in  25  to  30  seconds,  4-inch  focus,  ,Je  stop,  as  I  saw 
stated  had  been  done  some  time  since.  I  have  put  myself  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  in  ascertaining 
the  above  facts ;  because,  knowing  the  amount  of  work  1 
had  before  me,  I  was  determined  to  find  out  and  adopt  that 
system  best  calculated  to  ennble  me  to  get  together  what  1 
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have— some  hundreds  of  negative*  of  interest  to  all  tourata 
in  Yorkiliirc,  &c. 

For  tho  benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their 
liauda  at  a  dry  process,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in  preparing 
the  plates  by  the  various  processes  in  question : — 

< oi.ixmio-Ai.m-MEN. 
Collodion. — Any  collodion  will  do,  provided  it  is  not  rotten. 
Old  collodion  is  the  best — and,  as  a  rule,  I  prefer  it  thin. 
Albumen,— To  the  whites  of  6  fresh  eggs,  or  6  oz.,  add— 

Water    1J  ounr**. 

I.Uiuor  ammonia   1  drachm. 

Iodide  potanaium   in 

Uroinide    <!  grains. 

A  bit  of  lump  sugar,  say  -  drachms  weight. 

Beat  all  up  for  20  minutes,  or  until  it  will  froth  up  no 
more— this  is  best  done  with  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  quills,  a 
table-fork  must  not  be  used.  Let  stand  all  night,  and  filter 
through  sponge  into  a  bottle— put  a  bit  of  camphor  to  it,  and 
a  little  collodion  round  the  cork  and  it  will  keep  any  time. 

ULVKMJPKli. 

Saturated  .solution  of  "J  (  l'vrogollic       2  grain?, 

gallic  acid  (  1  Water  1  ounce. 

™££g£^]    '  1  -° 

Add  to  each  ounce  1  or  i>  minims  of  a  20-grain  wlutiim  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Fix  with  hypoeulpliate  of  soda. 

For  the  bath  take — 

Distilled  water     ...       ...       ...       ...        1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  »Uver   40  grain*. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    mining. 

Before  commencing  to  prepare  the  plates,  rinse  out  a  glass 
measure  with  a  lip  to  it— don't  wipe  it  with  a  cloth  tit  all- 
pour  off  two  or  three  ounces  of  albumen  into  it,  and  hare 
another  vessel  ready  to  pour  the  albumen  off  the  plate  into 
— as  it  should  not  be  poured  back  into  the  same  vessel, 
or  it  will  create  bubbles,  which  the  operator  will  find 
awkward  to  get  off  the  plate.  Line  the  kitchen  oven  with 
paper,  and  on  the  bottom  put  a  clean  cloth  for  the  plates  to 
stand  on,  and  proceed  as  follows: — Before  coating  with 
collodion,  wabm  thk  plate  slightly  (let  those  who  prac- 
tice this  method,  and  who  are  mortified  by  seeing  their 
good  negatives  ruined  by  blistering,  take  particular  notice 
of  this),  and  coat  with  collodion,  allowing  it  to  set  well,  say 
half  a  minute ;  then  sensitise  in  cither  the  ordinary  bath  or 
in  the  aceto-nitratc.  I  use  the  latter,  making  one  bath  do  for 
both  purposes — sensitising  the  collodion  and  albumen  film. 
I  take  care  to  keep  the  bath  clear  by  means  of  kaolin — or 
what  will  suit  as  well,  I  find,  Fuller1!  earth — and  perhaps  tliis 
is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  as  the  former  article  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain.  Take  the  plate  out  of  the  bath  and  wash 
for  half  a  minute  under  a  strong  stream  of  water  from  a 
tap.  This  plan  of  washing  I  find  for  superior  to  the  old  plan 
of  washing  in  bowls.  By  the  latter  plan  the  negatives  gene- 
rally were  filled  with  innumerable  specks  or  holes  in  the  high 
lights  and  skies ;  by  the  former  mode  this  is  entirely  obviated. 
Allow  the  plate  to  drain  on  blotting  paper  or  a  clean 
rag  of  any  sort  while  you  proceed  with  another  plate,  and  by 
the  time  this  is  put  into  the  bath,  the  former  plate  will  be 
ready  for  coating  with  albumen,  as  follows : — Pour  on,  say 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  let  it  run  all  round  the  plate, 
pour  off  into  a  separate  glass,  repeat  this  with  a  fresh  dose, 
and  put  the  plate  in  the  oven  to  dry.  Mind  no  dust  comes 
near  it  now.  The  albumen  may,  after  all  is  done,  be  put 
back  in  the  bottle  again  with  a  little  camphor,  and  may  be 
used  over  again  two  or  three  times.  By  systematic  working 
eighteen  plates  may  lx>  prejwred  in  one  hour,  which  I  should 
think  miiek  enough  for  anything,  besides  tho  advantage  that 
these  plat's,  after  coining  out  of  the  oven,  will  remain  good  for 
any  length  of  time,  provided  they  are  kept  dry.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  keen  for  yearn.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
next  is,  when  the  plates  are  cold,  to  dip  them  into  the  bnth 


again  for  one  minute,  and  wash  under  a  strong  stream  from 
a  tap  one  minute.  Well  washing  here  must  not  be  neglected 
or  stains  will  follow.  They  may  either  be  dried  as  before,  or 
spontaneously ;  I  prefer  the  former.  The  advantage  of  these 
plates  to  parties  going  long  journeyB  must  be  admitted  by 
every  one.  They  may  take  out  a  quantity  not  sensitised,  and 
should  they  become  exposed  to  the  light  it  is  no  matter,  and 
the  atmosphere  has  no  effect  (except  moisture).  By  taking 
out  sufficient  silver  and  acetic  acid,  they  can  sensitise  their 
plates  the  night  before  they  are  wanted  without  any  trouble, 
and  are  then  sure  of  good  plates  ;  but  suppose  a  party  (and  I 
have  known  more  than  one  instance),  going  abroad  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  sensitised  plates 
with  him,  how  many  negatives  is  lie  sure  of  bringing  back 
with  him  out  of  every  dozen  plates,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Or 
suppose  some  jealous  Custom  House  officer  insists  on  smash- 
ing his  plate  box  open  '*  (That  has  been  done,  too).  Now,  if 
the  plates  contained  in  thebox  were  plain  collodio-albumenoncs, 
this  would  not  matter,  even  if  opened  in  strong  sunlight : 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  show  yon  a  plato  which  has  been 
prepared  upwards  of  two  months,  exposed  to  strong  sunlight 
before  the  second  immersion  in  the  bath,  has  been  sensitised 
six  weeks,  and  it  is  three  weeks  since  I  exposed  it  in  the 
camera ;  the  length  of  time  given  was,  with  4-inch  focus, 
J -inch  stop,  srnishine,  fifty  seconds.  Perhaps  my  friend 
Hooper  will  develop  it  for  you. 

In  developing,  care  must  be  taken,  and  for  parties  who 
wish  to  begin  the  process,  I  should  recommend  them  to  use 
the  gallic  acid  as  a  developer,  adding  three  or  four  drops  of 
20  grain  solution  of  silver.  I  use  the  pyrogallic  generally, 
because  it  saves  time ;  with  that  I  can  develop  my  picture 
in  ten  minutes.  I  would  also  warn  beginners  not  to  over- 
develop  their  negatives ;  I  have  seen  many  a  good  picture 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  uaeieas  for  printing 
purposes.  There  is  a  difficulty,  especially  to  beginners,  in 
judging  by  candle-light  the  exact  time  to  stop  the  action  of 
the  developer.  Now  this  plan  will  be  found  a  good  one. 
Develop  till  the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  well  out,  and  then 
fix  with  hypo. ;  next  day,  by  daylight,  the  negative  may 
be  brought  up  to  the  proper  amount  of  density,  and  if  the 
exposure  has  been  right  a  good  picture  no  doubt  will  be  the 
result.  With  respect  to  the  exposure  in  the  camera,  this  so 
much  depends  on  the  quality  of  lens,  the  bght  and  nature  of 
the  object,  that  I  shall  leave  beginners  to  find  this  out  for 
themselves.  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  thin 
skies  are  the  result  of  over-exposure.  This  is  quite  a  mis- 
take. A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  trouble  con- 
nected with  this  process.  Now,  sir,  I  find  it  the  easiest  process 
to  work.  There  is  not  that  exact  amount  of  care  required  in 
washing — you  cannot  over  wash  the  plates ;  if  you  want  to 
prepare  a  quantity  of  plates  in  a  hurry,  you  have  not  to  run 
for  tliis  or  that  collodion — any  will  do  ;  and  if  you  have  not 
used  your  bath  for  months,  and  don't  know  its  condition,  it 
does  not  matter.  The  great  thing  to  be  observed  to  ensure 
success  is  plenty  of  washing  after  tho  last  sensitising, 
attention  to  the  amount  of  exposure,  and  care  in  the 
developing.  Should  stains  appear  on  the  surface,  they  can 
easily  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  cotton  wool. 

roriTEnGiLi.'s  rnocEss. 
1  have  adopted  the  following  method  in  treating  these 
plates.  With  Keen's  collodion,  a  neutral  bath  is  ufually 
recommended.  In  washing  I  have  found  it  the  safest 
way  to  dip  the  plate  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
say  5  to  6  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  four  drachm  washing 
gives,  perhaps,  rather  quicker  results,  but  not  much  so ;  and 
unless  the  greatest  amount  of  care  is  taken,  peculiar  mark- 
ings in  tho  negative  are  sure  to  take  place.  If  the  four 
drachm  method  be  adopted,  it  is  certainly  advisable  not  to  use 
the  same  water  twice  over,  but  to  j>our  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  distilled  water  on  each  plate  fresh.  The  simplest  and  best 
method  of  prejnring  these  plates,  1  tlunk,  was  given  in  one 
of  the  journals  aomn  time  since  by  an  Edinburgh  gentleman. 
1  lielieve  his  name  was  Bell.    His  formula  I  tried,  and  found 
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it  to  answer  veil ;  as  also  that  recommended  by  him  for 
making  a  collodion  for  this  process,  which  I  found  to  answer 
quite  as  well  as  Keen's.  Perhaps,  should  this  catch  his  eye, 
he  will  favour  the  public  once  more  with  his  (nqier — to  those 
who  practice  this  process  it  would  no  doubt  he  of  service. 
The  plaUs,  after  albumcnising,  I  allowed  to  diy  spontaneously, 
and  afterwards  placed  them  in  a  hot  oven,  The  develojier 
used  was  the  ordinary  pyrogallic. 

DR.  HI  LI,  XORHIK'S. 

I  will  glance  over  the  method  adopted  by  me  in  this  pro- 
cess; if  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your  time.  Any 
good  negative  collodion  will  do,  but  it  should  not  be  new, 
or  sufficient  amount  of  density  will  not  be  obtained.  After 
sensitising  in  the  usual  way,  I  wash  well  the  plates,  and 
immerse  in  the  gelatine,  prepared  exactly  according  to  Dr. 
Hill  Norris's  formula,  allowing  the  plate  to  remain  in  this  a 
few  minutes.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  a  warm  oven. 
The  only  difficulty  I  have  met  with  in  this  process  is  that 
the  film  is  liable  to  become  detached.  This,  I  nave  no  doubt, 
depends  much  on  the  kind  of  collodion  used ;  a  tough  one 
bemg  the  beat,  as  it  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  glass.  Great 
care  must  be  observed  in  the  development,  as  should  stains 
take  place  the  film  will  not  bear  toucliing.  The  developer 
used  for  this  process  is  the  ordinary  pyrogallic.  Fix  with 
either  hypo,  or  cyanide. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  print 
which  has  been  treated  as  follows :— The  ordinary  albu- 
menised  paper  floated  on  the  back  on  the  solutiou  of  gotta 
|>ercha,  recommended  some  time  since — the  print  was  washed 
yiW  minute*  only,  and  has  been  printed  nine  months,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  light.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  whites  in  the  picture  (not  many  certainly),  but 
considering  the  amount  of  washing  and  the  careless  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  I  think  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  gutta 

j.i  .  Lis  :i 

MONKIIOVEN'S  CELLULOSE  PROCESS. 
Titts  following  communication  has  been  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  La  Lnmiere  by  M.  Van  Monkhoven,  dated  Ghent, 
April  25:— 

"  I  am  tndy  sorry  not  to  have  been  aide  to  send  you  sooner 
the  communication  I  promised  you ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
weather  has  been  so  bad  here,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  make  a  single  attempt  to  take  a  picture  out  of  doors, 
which  I  could  send  you  as  a  sjiccimen  of  what  my  process  is 
capable  of  doing.  I  therefore  send  you  merely  those  I  have 
l»y  me.  I  may  add,  that  they  aro  quite  good  enough  to 
convince  amateurs  of  the  value  of  tho  method  I  offer  them. 

u  Thus,  instead  of  collodion,  I  simply  sulistitute  an 
iodised  solution  of  cellulose  in  oxide  of  enprammonium. 
I^et  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  by  this  long  word— nothing 
hi  more  easy  than  to  prepare  it. 

-  I  begin,  by  preparing  the  oxide  of  copper,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — In  about  ten  quart*  of  luke-warui  water,  ) 
contained  in  a  wooden  or  glass  vessel,  1  dissolve  three  ports 
of  commercial  sulphate  of  copper.  I  also  dissolve  two  | 
parte  of  caustic  potash  in  its  weight  of  water ;  and  when 
the  two  solutions  ore  completed,  I  mix  them.  The  liquid, 
when  mixed,  is  of  a  greenish  blue  tint,  but  by  agitating  it 
strongly  by  means  of  a  glass  or  wooden  rod,  and  leaving  it 
to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  the 


nt  liquid  will  be  found 
clear.  This  must  be  decanted  with  a  siphon,  and  fresh 
water  poured  in,  in  order  to  free  it  from  foreign  salts  (sid- 
nhate  of  potash,  and  potash  in  excess).  The  liquid  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  somo  hours,  and  decanted  in  the 
same  way  as  before.  Finally,  this  operation  must  be  repeated 
three  times  to  get  the  oxido  of  copper  very  pure ;  then  the 
liquid  must  be  emptied  upon  a  linen  filter  to  drain.  The 
excess  of  water  filters  through,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  mass  acquires  a  pulpy  consistency.  This 
Kubsteuce  may  then  be  removed  from  the  linen  with  a  wooden 
spoon  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  put  into  a  wide-mouthed. 


glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  an  addition  made  to  it  of  about 
nine  parte  of  liquid  ammonia  of  commerce.  I  ought  to 
mention,  that  tho  ammonia  should  be  as  free  from  colour  as 
possible.  All  the  oxide  of  copper  in  dissolved  by  shaking  tho 
vessel,  and  a  liquid  i&  obtained  of  a  splendid  deep  blue 
colour.  Tins  is  left  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours ;  a 
certain  quantity  is  then  decanted — say  a  quart,  for  example 
— and  into  this  in  introduced  three  ounces  of  weU-caraed 
cotton — that  used  for  polishing  daguerreotype  plates  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  That  all  tho  cotton  may  be  dis- 
solved, the  liquid  is  shaken  at  frequent  intervals,  and,  after 
a  few  hours,  this  result  is  obtained,  when  it  must  be  diluted 
with  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of  water,  which,  in  the  example 
wo  are  considering,  would  ho  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  This 
liquid  is  that  which  serves  its  in  our  ulterior  preparations. 
To  facilitate  this  operation,  I  give  the  following  figures : — 

Xo.  1.  Sulphatu  of  copier  of  commerce  3 
<.'nu»tlc  |>otn.ih   2 

Xo.  2.    Lii  micl  ammonia  20 

Carded  cotton    2 

And  oxide  of  copper  arising  from  Xo.  I. 

"  M.  Peligot's  method  is  perhaps  more  simple.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  In  a  rather  large  and  deep  glass  funnel,  imperfectly 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  put  copper  filings,  or  wire,  or 
cut  sheet — in  fact,  anything  in  the  way  of  metallic  copper  at 
hand,  provided  it  is  in  small  pieces.  Before  putting  the 
copper  into  the  funnel,  however,  some  pounded  glass  should 
be  thrown  in  to  prevent  the  liquid  which  is  presently  added 
from  running  through  too  quickly ;  then  the  copper  should 
be  added,  and  the  funnel  having  been  placed  in  a  large  glass 
bottle,  the  ammonia  may  be  poured  on.  The  copper,  on 
contact  with  the  ammonia  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  which  the  ammonia 
dissolves  instantaneously.  When  all  tho  liquid  has  passed 
into  the  bottle,  it  is  left  to  itself  for  an  hour,  that  the  copper 
may  oxydise  well,  and  fresh  ammonia  is  then  poured  on. 
This  operation  is  then  repeated  until  the  liquor  shows  a  very 
deep  blue  colour  even  in  thin  films.  Cotton  ia  then  dis- 
solved in  it  in  the  proportions  given  above. 

u  It  is  essential  that  the  ammonia,  in  passing  from  the 
funnel  into  the  bottle,  should  only  do  so  drop  by  drop, 
otherwise  it  is  not  completely  sat  urated  with  oxido  of  copper ; 
besides,  the  same  metal  and  the  same  apparatus  may  serve 
several  times.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  solution 
must  be  left  to  settle  before  dissolving  the  cotton  therein, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  ultimately  thoroughly  free  from 
impurities. 

•■  It  is  advisable  to  perform  this  operation  in  the  open 
air,  that  the  operator  may  be  protected  from  the  vapours  of 
the  ammonia,  which  arc  sufficiently  disagreeable  even  then. 

"  Let  us  also  observe,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
a  well-prepared  liquid.  To  try  it,  pour  a  certain  quantity 
on  a  glass ;  it  must  spread  slowly  and  evenly.  I  havo  always 
succeeded  badly  with  a  solution  too  much  diluted. 

"  When  it  is  desired  to  convert  the  ammonio-cupric  solu- 
tion into  a  photographic  substance,  it  is  necessary  to  odd  about 
r>  or  0  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  per  ounce,  dissolved  in 
double  its  weight  of  water.  Tho  liquid  thus  prepared  will 
serve  until  exhausted. 

"  When  it  is  desired  to  use  it,  a  certain  quantity  sjnust  be 
poured  on  a  glass,  precisely  as  with  the  collodion,  then  the 
plate  must  be  placed  upon  end  so  that  the  excess  of  liquid  may 
run  off,  aud  the  back  wiped  with  a  bit  of  blottingpaper,  and, 
while  still  wet,  immersed  in  a  hath  composed  as  follows : 

DUtitted  water   100  parto. 

Vnml  nitrate  of  silver   10  „ 

Acetic  acid  crystaltisaMc    5  „ 

'•  The  film  wliitens  instantly,  aud  after  a  few  seconds  im- 
mersion the  plate  is  withdrawn,  and  the  succeeding  operations 
continued  as  usual. 

'•  It  is  rigorously  necessary  to  add  the  acetic  acid  to  the 
Bilver  bath,  because  it  is  this  acid  which  removes  the  excesB 
of  oxide  of  copper :  nevertheless  it  is  advisable  to  diminish 
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the  quantity  as  far  as  possible :  thus,  one  may  take  an 
ordinary  bath  used  for  collodion,  add  to  it  1  per  cent,  of 
acetic  acid,  and  if,  after  the  development,  a  black  proof  is 
nod,  add  to  it  1  per  cent.  more.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
is  too  much  acid,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  is  di- 
ked; on  the  other,  if  there  is  too  little,  black  proofe 
are  obtained.  , 

"I  have  observed  that  one  may  succeed  with  an  ordinary 
bath,  strengthened  with  a  very  little  acetic  acid,  half  per 
cent,  for  example,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  proof  in  the 
bath  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  raising  it  from  time  to 
time  with  a  whalebone  hook ;  or,  otherwise,  by  plunging  the 
humid  glass,  first  in  water  strengthened  with  acetic  acid, 
drawing  it  out  very  quickly,  and  immersing  it,  after  it  has 
well  drained,  in  neutral  nitrate  of  silver.  Practice  alone 
can  give  an  exact  idea  of  this,  but  this  is  so  important, 
that  the  time  of  exposure  will  be  increased  ten  times, 
merely  by  using  baths  in  which  the  proportions  are  badly 
established. 

u  But  there  ia  another  point  highly  important  to  success, 
and  it  is  this :  when  the  liquid  has  been  poured  on  the 
glass,  and  the  latter  has  been  placed  upon  the  wall  to 
drain,  when  ought  it  to  be  plunged  in  the  silver  bath, 
and  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  render  the  action 
systematic  ? 

"  If  after  half  a  minute  we  look  at  the  glass,  we  shall  see 
a  slight  whiteness  towards  the  upper  part,  and  that  it  is 
still  transparent  towards  the  lower;  if  we  then  immerse 
the  proof  in  the  silver  bath,  one  end  is  whiter  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  the  action  of  the  light  upon  it  is 
unequal.  We  must,  therefore,  wait  until  the  entire  of  the 
film  has  acquired  this  whitish  appearance  before  immersing 
it  in  the  silver  bath,  and  to  assist  this  it  can  be  waved  in  the 
air,  but  if  the  glass  dries  beyond  this  point,  the  rapidity  is 


"  I  ought  to  say  that  my  experiments  are  not  yet  quite  in 
accordance  on  this  point,  and  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  sound  conclusions;  but  now  that  the  weather  lias  be. 
come  decidedly  favourable,  I  iutend  to  attempt  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  process  by  rendering  it  as  simple  as  possible ; 
for,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  itself  mnch  more  easy 
than  the  collodion  process ;  copper  may  bo  found  anywhere, 
likewise  cotton  and  ammonia,  all  at  a  low  price.  The  purity 
of  these  substances  is  not  an  essential  condition,  and  the 
process  is  extremely  simple.  If  one  obtains  a  good  proof, 
one  can  rely  upon  succeeding  with  all  the  others.  I  think, 
besides,  that  the  process  will  succeed  well  dry,  judging  from 
the  essays  I  have  made ;  but  I  will  return  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  by-and-by ;  my  object  in  giving  the  preceding  in- 
formation has  been  to  facilitate  tlie  attempt  of  your  numerous 
readers  with  this  method." 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
POSITIVE  PROOFS.* 

■  T  MM.    DA  TANKS   AND    A.  (ilRARD, 
ntROLATIOX. 

By  a  farther  experiment  we  may  render  more  conspicuous 
the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  chloride  of  this 
metal.  If  we  rub  separately  in  an  agate  mortar  dry  nitrate 
of  silver  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  expose  them  to  the 
light,  both  will  be  seen  to  become  coloured;  the  first  slowly, 
because,  no  doubt,  it  is  mixed  with  the  ambient  dust ; 
the  second  with  a  greater  rapidity  at  first,  but  which  soon 
slackens.  But  if  wo  bring  the  two  masses  close  together 
with  the  pestle,  the  colouring  will  at  once  be  seen  to  proceed 
with  great  energy  at  the  points  of  contact.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment that  everybody  may  verify,  and  which  shows  better 
than  any  other  the  influence  of  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine, 
and  consequently  of  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
in  the  nascent  state,  on  the  progress  of  the  reaction. 

We  may  then,  henceforward,  understand  the  respective 


parts  played  by  the  chloride  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  act  of  insolation.  To  exhaust  the  subject  it  remain* 
for  us  to  see  what  part  the  size  performs  in  respect  to  these 


•  Continual  from  vol.  U.  p 


o  have  long  known  the  influence  it  exercises  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proof;  we  also  know  that,  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
without  site,  the  greyish  picture  which  is  formed  is  entirely 
composed  of  metallic  silver;  but  is  it  the  same  when  the 
compounds  we  have  been  examining  are  in  contact  with  so 
energetic  size?  Old  experiments,  which  we  are  about  to 
recall,  enable  us  to  affirm  that  it  is  not,  and  that  in  Uu* 
case  a  combination  is  effected,  under  the  luminous  action 
itself,  between  the  size  and  the  silver. 

By  placing  in  the  solar  rays  bottles  containing  solutions 
of  gelatine,  starch,  and  albumen,  and  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  which  chloride  of  silver  existed  in  suspension, 
we  have  seen,  in  all  cases,  coloured  precipitates  form,  which, 
collected  and  washed  with  very  great  care,  are  found  to 
be  formed,  before  the  action  of  the  fixing  agents,  of  nan- 
reduced  chloride  of  silver  in  excess,  of  metallic  silver,  and 
organic  matter ;  and  after  the  action  of  the  fixing  agents,  of 
metallic  siver  combined  with  an  organic  matter.  The  preci- 
pitate formed  in  the  gelatinous  solution  burns  with  facility, 
gives  carbonic  acid  with  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia  with 
potash,  silver  by  calcination ;  the  precipitate  formed  in  the 
starch  solution  burns  the  same,  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  fe- 
lt is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  longer  on  these  experimenu, 
which  we  quoted  in  an  early  part  of  our  papers.  Beside, 
these  combinations  offer  varieties  of  colour  and  intensity, 
perfectly  corresponding  with  those  communicated  to  the 
proofs  by  these  same  sizes. 

The  action  exercised  by  the  size  is  therefore  very  evident : 
it  gives  rise,  under  the  luminous  influence,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  silver  is  liberated,  to  combinations  of  organic 
matter  and  silver,  presented  under  different  colours  that  ar>- 
commnnicated  to  the  proofs  in  practical  photography.  But 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  if  the  action  of  the  sue  to 
exercised  on  the  chloride  or  the  nitrate.  Experiment  showe! 
that  it  bore  more  particularly  on  the  latter.  If  we  filter 
the  gelatinous  solution  used  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, and  which,  consequently,  contains  nothing  but  free 
nitrate  and  gelatine,  it  will  still  be  seen  to  yield,  under  the 
luminous  influence,  the  same  precipitate  formed  of  organic 
matter  and  silver ;  and  the  same  result  will  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  starch  and  albumen.  This  may  be  rendered  more 
strikingly  evident  by  preparing  the  coloured  films  in  the 
following  manner :— \To  spread  on  a  glass  plate  a  layer  of 
albumen,  on  another. a  layer  of  pure  gelatine;  after  dear 
cation  the  two  plates  were  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
washed  quickly  to  remove  the  excess,  and  exposed  to  the 
light.  Both  glasses  became  rapidly  tinted,  assuming  the 
colours  proper  to  each  of  the  sizes — the  gelatine  acquiring  a 
purple  tint,  the  albumen  an  orange-red  tint.  This  combina- 
tion resisted  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  slightly  modifie<i 
the  tint,  and  brought  it  to  a  clearer  tone. 

But  if  the  operation  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  only  chloride  of  silver  in  presence  of  the  size,  a  slight  in 
fluence  may  certainly  be  remarked,  but  compared  with  that 
of  the  nitrate  it  is  inappreciable. 

Hence,  then,  it  is  between  the  nitrate  and  the  size  that  this 
operation  is  produced,  and  hence  the  luminous  action  exert* 
itself  in  a  complex  manner  on  the  paper,  for  it  colours  it  by 
the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  by  the  formatioti 
of  the  combination  which  is  effected  bet  ween  the  silver  ami 
the  organic  matter. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  group  the  preceding  facts,  and 
endeavour  to  deduce  from  tbcm  a  general  theory  of  inso- 
lation. 

The  luminous  rays  falling  on  the  chloride  of  silver  reduce 
it  to  a  metallic  state  ;  the  chlorine  which  is  liberated,  encoun- 
tering the  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  decomposes  it,  form* 
with  it  a  new  chloride,  which  is  acted  upon  more  strongly  in 
the  nascent  state,  and  gives  greater  force  and  rapidity  to  the 
progress  of  the  insolation. 
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The  silver  thus  reduced  gives  to  the  print  a  grey  or  brownish 
tint.  No  doubt  it  is  to  the  feeble  trace*  of  sub-chloride  of 
silver,  formed  at  the  tame  time,  that  tho  violet  colouring, 
observable  on  the  removal  of  the  print  from  the  printing 
frame,  b  owing,  and  which  afterwards  disappears  under  the 
operation  of  tho  fixing  agent*. 

But  the  presence  of  orgauic  matter  during  the  reaction 
changes  the  result;  a  coloured  combination  of  organic 
matter  and  silver  is  formed  and  fixe*  itself  on  the 
silver  of  tho  chloride,  and  covers  the  sombre  tint  of  the 
latter  with  a  more  or  less  rich  and  intense  colouring, 
according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  organic  matter 
employed. 

This  theory  explains  all  the  facts  we  lave  hitherto  stated  ; 
it  shows  why  chloride  of  silver  without  nitrate,  even  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matters,  only  yields  a  proof  which  is  dull 
and  without  vigour,  the  blacks  of  which  will  not  agree  in 
tone.  Why,  on  the  contrary,  nitrate  of  silver  employed 
without  chloride  gives  with  the  size  strongly  colouredjproofs, 
although  harsh  and  not  very  agreeable  to  look  at.  Finallv, 
why  the  mixture  of  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  suitable 
proportions,  will  give  vigorous  proofe,  to  which  the  size  adds 
the  colour. 

It  likewise  allows  the  explanation  of  the  differences  we 
have  pointed  out  which  exist  between  the  different  salts 
of  silver,  as  respects  their  photogenic  sensibility.  If  we  turn 
back  and  examine  what  we  have  written  onthe  subject  of 
the  compounds  that  may  be  substituted  for  the  chloride  of 
sodium  for  salting  the  paper,  we  must  make  the  singular 
observation,  that  in  presence  of  an  oxoes*  of  nitrate  of  silver 
the  sensitiveness  Is  greater,  as  tho  salt  can,  by  its  reduction, 
set  at  liberty  a  more  volatile  body.  Thus,  after  the  chlorides 
come  the  bromides,  then  the  iodides,  capable  of  liberating 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  which  constantly  forms  new 
argentiferous  compounds;  and  it  is  only  after  these  that 
the  phosphates,  citrates,  &c,  can  be  placed. 
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Thf  Strrtoacopie  Tremurg.    London:  A.  W,  Blx.nkit. 
Drui.vo  the  pari  few  year*  tho  improvements  and  alterations 
whieli  have  been  made  iu  tho  shape  and  -adaptability  of  the 
stcrsoseope  are  truly  surprising.   At  one  time  the  in.«t  rumen  1 . 
comparea  with  the  kinds  now  in  use,  was  heavy,  unwieldy,  anil 
inelegant ;  now  we  have  artistic  and  neat  design  which,  while 
they  are  a  sreat  advance  optically,  are  also  superior  in  point  of 
I  taste.    Anions  the  various  styles  which  we  have  §een,  there 
I  are  certainly  noue  which  excel  the  "  Clairvoyant  Stereoscope  " 
<  in  point  of  utility,  elegance,  compactness,  and  general  adapta- 
bility; the  focusing — usually  a  difficult  matter  in  the  best 
'  iustrumcuU — is  obtained  in  this  cue  so  casUy  and  correctly  that 
|  even  those  who  umulIIv  find  great  difficulty  iu  usimj  the  stereo- 
|  scojie  could  not  fail  with  '.!;;-  at  once  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 
The  instrument,  by  an  ingenious  device,  is  equally  applicable  to 
opaque  and  transparent  pictures,  and  is  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a 
compact  case,  in  which  may  be  stored  a  small  library  of  stereo- 
gram*.  We  are  sure  tlftt  it  well  deserve*  its  title  of  ■  Stereo- 
scopic Treasury,"  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  recommend 
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PRESERVED  LIGHT. 
To  the  paper  published  in  tho  "  Photographic  News"  of 
k,  on  the  subject  of  preserved  light,  we  add  the 
j,  which  we  take  from  Comno*: — 
••  What  is  this  reducing  agent?  M.  Paul  Thenard  authorises 
i  to  publish  a  first  experiment,  which  raises  the  veil  a  little 
He  took  a  white  paper,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  dark  place, 
*  it  to  tho  vapour  of  water,  which,  coiisequently, 
not  insolated,  but  on  the  surface  of  wliieh  all 
was  really  extinct ;  he  rolled  this  sheet 
of  paper,  and  introduced  it  in  a  tube,  through  which  he  then 
passed  a  current  of  active  oxygen  or  ozone,  and  afterwards 
closed  it.  Some  time  later  he  opened  the  tuba  in  a  dark 
room,  and  placed  the  orifice  over  a  piece  of  ]>aper  sensitised 
with  nitrate  of  silver;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  he 
discovered  that  the  silver  was  reduced  on  the  surface  of  the 
sensitive  paper,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  tube  was  very 
clearly  designed  in  black  upon  it ;  evidently,  this  impression 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  reducing  action  of  tho  ozone. 
Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  when  he  caused  a  current  of 
ozonised  air  to  pass  into  a  tube  containing  a  sheet  of  sensi- 
tised paper  rolled  round  the  inside,  there  was  neither  a 
reduction  of  silver,  nor  any  visible  impression  on  tho  surface 
of  tho  paper.  This  double  experiment  was  many  times 
repeated  by  Messrs.  Bouilbon  ana  Sauvagc,  and  always  with 
the  same  results." 

Wre  have  been  informed  by  Professor  Wheatstonc  that  a 
distinguished  French  savant  has  likewise  tried  various  experi- 
ments with  ozone,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  tho  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  which  has  excited  so  much  discussion,  and 
although  on  opening  ono  of  M.  Niepoe's  insolated  tubes  an 
odour  similar  to  ozone  was  clearly  perceptible,  an  experiment 
e  atteniptesl  to  d 


cssons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

Ai.urMEXlsm  PAPER— (continued). 

Handlinq. — When  a  student  of  painting  has  become  suffi- 
ciently skilful  to  feel  sure  of  his  touch,  he  naturally  steps 
j  out  from  the  very  cautious  style  of  proceeding  with  his 
picture,  and  feels  a  desire  to  produce  effects  more  and  more 
telling,  until,  ultimately,  if  he  succeed,  a  masterly,  forcible 
style  of  execution  results.  He  no  longer  feels  it  necessary  to  , 
stipple  so  faintly  and  so  finelv ;  and  whereas,  at  first,  he  would 
not  have  thought  it  prudent  to  venture  to  by  on  his 
colour  more  lx)l<Uy  than  in  scarcely  visible  dots  or  short 
strokes,  from  the  fear  of  destroying  the  form  of  any  part, 
he  now  can  safely  finish  his  picture  in  palpable  lines. 
This  is  done  to  imitate  the  fine  racy  effect  visible  upon  steel 
engraving;  and,  whon  conducted  with  due  care,  it  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  relief.  To  accomplish  this  end,  having 
got  on  almost  tho  full  effect  of  colour,  light,  shade,  anrl 
form,  as  directed  in  preceding  chapters,  the  head  may 
be  gone  entirely  over  again  with  touches,  very  fine,  yet 
payable,  composed  of  tho  right  colour  for  each  place  worked 
upon,  and  keeping  the  touches  lighter  in  light  parts,  ami 
stronger  in  shadow.  The  direction  of  these  strokes  will 
be  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  feature  thsy  represent ; 
for  instance,  on  the  front  of  a  forehead,  being  nearly  flat, 
they  would  be  comparatively  horizontal  lines,  whilst  rounding 
down  the  sides  of  plump  cheeks,  they  would  be  curved  to 
produce  rotundity. 

The  colour  used  will  be  regulated  also,  in  some  measure, 
by  what  is  previously  laid  on ;  and,  as  warm  colour  tells  U*t 
over  a  cold  one,  those  underneath  being  cool,  these  lines  will 
be  made  in  warm  colours.  And  it  is  well  to  observe  that. 
In  the  preparatory  stages,  you  should  uso  such  colours  iu 
every  place  as  will,  when  worked  over  with  tliia  wsrm  colour, 
produce  the  tint  required.  As,  for  instance,  that  pink, 
pearly  hue  round  about  the  eyes  in  fair  people — having 
washed  them  in  previously  with  blue,  if  yon  line  over  that 
with  lake,  tho  effect  is  complete,  and  may  be  modified  to 
suit  any  complexion :  bilious  people  ore  rat  Iter  yellow  about 
their  eyes,  in  which  case  add  yellow  to  the  lake. 

The  lines  should  not  cross  each  other  diagonally,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  1,  but  as  seen  in  Fig.  2.  Hie  interstices  are  to  lie 
filled  up  with  dots,  as  in  Fig.  «. 


of  exerting  any  action. 


prove  that  this  body  was  capable 


-i-rr-l  ' 


nr.  i.  Fir  *  Fir  * 

This  process  ^ives  such  a  racinpss  of  effect  and  fluush,  that 
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when  properly  conducted  no  picture  bears  comparison  in 
point  of  force,  as  will  bo  Been  below  in  figures  1",  G,  and  II. 


Too  hard  and  formal; 

WUImnl  liisi-  The  prorc*»  iceorumcnitol.  UihkI lirfoni  lha abadou » 

»crr  workd  up. 

The  cause  of  a  bead  flubbed  in  tub  way  standing  in 
stronger  relief  than  if  without  lining,  arbes  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  each  line  and  touch  makes  of  itself  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  eye,  and  comes  out,  from  a  similar  prin- 
ciple that  a  distinct  sound  seems  nearer  than  a  soft  one. 

One  thing  more  on  thb  part  of  our  subject :  never  think 
of  using  tliis  lining  finishing  process  untd  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  b  almost  complete — the  likeness  also ;  otherwise 
you  will  get  on  a  hard,  powerful  effect  like  network, 
perhaps  destroying  the  likeness;  and  upon  thb  network 
you  cannot  regain  it  without  extreme  difficulty,  because  it 
prevents  you  seeing  the  light  and  shade  so  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chromate  ok  Silver. — A  deep  red  salt,  formed  when 
a  soluble  chromate  b  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
Chromate  of  silver  b  almost  unchanged  in  the  light,  even 
after  an  exposure  to  sunshine  for  many  dayB,  but  it  even- 
tually assumes  a  darker  shade. 

Chrome  Tkixow. — Thb  name  b  applied  to  chromate  of 
lead  when  it  is  used  a*  a  paint.  It  has  been  fully  described 
above. 

Chromatic. — Relating  to  colour ;  having  colour :  in  con- 
tradiction to  achromatic,  which  means  devoid  of  colour. 

Chromatic  Aberration. — See  Aberration. 

Chromattte.— A  photographic  process  in  which  the 
sensitiveness  of  copper  to  light  is  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  other  chemicals,  to  produce  a  picture.  It  b  thus  de- 
scribed by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  R.  Hunt : — One  drachm  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  dbtilled  water, 
to  which  b  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  iwtassa ;  thb  solution  b  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  and  when  dry  it  b  fit  for  use,  and  may  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling.  When  ex- 
posed to  sunshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dull  brown,  and  if 
checked  in  thb  stage  of  the  process,  we  get  a  negative  pic- 
ture ;  but  if  the  action  of  light  b  continued,  the  browning 
gives  way,  and  we  have  a  positive  yellow  picture  on  a  white 
ground. "  In  either  case,  if  the  paper  when  removed  from 
sunshine  b  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
very  beautiful  {icaitive  picture  results.  In  practice  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  allow  the  bleaching  action  to  go  on  to 
some  extent ;  the  picture  resulting  from  thb  will  be  clearer 
and  more  defined  than  that  which  b  procured  when  the 
action  b  checked  at  the  brown  stage.  To  fix  these  pictures, 
it  b  necessary  to  remove  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  b  done  by 
washing  hi  pure  water ;  if  the  water  contains  any  chlorides, 
the  picture  suffers,  and  long  soaking  in  such  water  obliterates 
it — or,  if  a  few  grains  of  common  sail  are  added  to  the  water, 
the  apparent  destruction  b  rapid.  The  picture  is,  however, 
capable  of  restoration,  all  that  b  necessary  being  to  expose  it 
to  sunshine  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  revives,  but 
instead  of  being  of  a  red  colour  it  becomes  lilac,  the  shades  of 
colour  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  decom- 
pose the  chromate  of  silver  which  form*  the  sluulow  parts  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Ringltam  remarks  on  thb  process,  that  if 
we  substitute  sulphate  of  nickel  for  sulphate  of  copper,  the 


paper  b  more  sensitive,  and  the  picture  b  more  clearly  deve- 
loped by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  following  modification  of  this 
process  possesses  some  advantages.  If  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  we  add  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potaasa,  a 
very  copious  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  is  a  true  chromate 
of  copper.  If  this  precipitate,  idler  being  well  washed,  u 
added  to  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  b  dissolved, 
aud  a  solution  formed,  which,  when  spread  upon  paper,  b  of 
a  pure  yellow.  A  very  short  exposure  of  paper  washed  with 
this  rotation,  is  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  yellow  from 
the  paper,  and  give  it  perfect  whiteness.  If  an  engraving  b 
to  be  copied  we  proceed  in  the  usual  manner ;  ami  we  may 
cither  bring  out  the  picture  by  placing  the  paper  in  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  by  which  all  the  shadows  are 
represented  by  bichromate  of  copper,  or  by  washing  the  paper 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that,  owing 
to  deficient  light,  the  photograph  b  darkened  all  over  when 
the  silver  b  applied ;  thb  colour,  by  keeping,  b  gradually 
removed,  and  the  picture  comes  out  sharp  and  clear.  If  the 
chromate  of  copiicr  b  dissolved  in  ammonia,  a  beautiful  green 
solution  results,  which,  if  applied  to  jjaj^r,  acts  similarly  to 
those  just  described.  The  chromatype  pictures,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  afford  a  beautiful  example  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  slowly  in  the  dark,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  materials  employed.  If  we  take  a  chroma- 
type  picture,  after  it  has  been  developed  by  the  agency  of 
either  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury,  and  place  it  aside  in  the 
dark,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  few  weeks,  to  have  darkened 
considerably,  both  in  the  lights  and  in  the  shidowB.  Thb 
darkening  slowly  increases,  until  eventually  the  picture  b 
obliterated  beneath  a  film  of  metallic  silver  or  mercury. 
But  while  the  picture  lias  been  fading  out  ou  one  side,  it  has 
been  developing  itself  on  the  other,  and  a  very  pleasing 
image  b  seen  on  the  back.  After  some  considerable  time  the 
metal  on  the  front  gives  way  again;  the  paper  slowly 
whitens,  and  eventually  the  image  b  presented  on  both  Bides 
of  the  ]>aper,  of  equal  intensity,  in  a  good  neutral  tint  upon 
a  grey  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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rnOTOORAPHIC  EXCl'RJMOX*. 

Q.  What  photographic  process  is  most  useful  for  taking 
views  during  an  excursion  V 

A.  The  photographic  processes  on  paper  or  on  gb>» 
only,  are  really  useful  to  travelling  photographers.  The 
dry  wax  paper  process  b  excellent  for  thb  |nirposc;  but 
albumen  or  dry  collodion  may  be  equally  well  employed. 
The  principal  objection  to  collodion  is,  that  the  weight  and 
size  of  a  large  number  of  glass  plates  render  it  inconvenient , 
whereas  hundseds  of  sheets  of  prepared  paper  may  be 
carried  without  increasing  a  traveller's  luggage  to  nny  great 
extent. 

Q.  What  materiab  are  really  essential  to  a  travelling 
photographer  ? 

A.  The  necessary  apparatus  may  bo  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts: — 1st,  referring  to  an  excursion  of  a  few 
hours,  or  a  few  days  at  farthest ;  2nd  and  3rd,  to  a  pro- 
longed journey. 

<i.  What  materials  make  up  the  first  series? 
I.  The  camera;  lenses  in  their  box;  glass  frame,  or  a 
frame  of  Bristol  board ;  portfolio,  for  holding  on  one  side 
the  prepared  paper,  and  on  the  other  the  impressions  taken  ; 
a  camera  stand;  a  black  cloth  to  put  over  the  head  in 
focussing ;  and  a  view-meter,  used  in  focussing  the  picture  iu 
the  camera. 

'{.  What  b  included  in  the  second  series? 

A.  Two  bowls,  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  wood ;  three 
gutta  perch  a  dbhes  fitting  into  one  another;  three  gutta 
percha  funneb  of  different  sizes;  a  silver  rod;  waxed  and 
iodised  paper ;  white  blotting  paper ;  filtering  paper ;  scales 
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and  weights ;  some  glass  plates ;  four  camel's  hair  brushes ; 
flask  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver ;  cyanide  of  potassium ;  pure 
nitrate  of  silver ;  acetic  acid ;  gallic  acid ;  and  bromide  of 


(I.  What  is  included  in  the  third 
.1.  Negative  and  positive  paper;  white  wax;  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium ;  iodide  of  potassium ;  sugar  of  milk ; 
iodine ;  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  and  a  frame  for  reproduc- 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  size  for  a  travelling  camera  ? 

.1.  It  should  be  capable  of  taking  pictures  21  by  27  inches, 
and  be  fitted  with  a  lens  of  long  focus.  The  lens  should  be 
of  a  diameter  and  focus  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
image ;  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  carry  three  or  four  different 
lenses,  which  may  be  shifted  and  adapted  as  circumstances 
mav  require. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  the  glass  or  paper  frame 
employed? 

A.  For  changing  the  prepared  paper  in  the  open  air, 
under  a  tent  or  curtain  arranged  on  tho  camera  stand.  The 
glasses  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  well  polished  before 
starting.  It  is  well  to  paste  at  the  back  a  yellow  paper, 
which  prevents  the  action  of  the  light,  if  the  frame  is  opened 
during  the  journey. 

Q.  What  description  of  portfolio  is  used  ? 

A.  The  portfolio  is  made  of  blotting  paper  inclosed  in  a 
black  case ;  on  one  side  are  placed  the  prepared  papcre ;  on 
the  other,  papers  on  which  photographic  impressions  have 
been  taken. 

Q.  What  sort  of  camera  stand  should  be  used  ? 

A.  A  stand  that  will  fold  into  a  convenient  compass,  and 
that  will  admit  of  the  camera  being  on  a  level  with  the  head 
of  the  operator,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  How  ia  the  view-meter  employed  ? 

A.  It  is  used  for  fixing  in  an  easy  and  accurate  manner 
the  spot  where  the  camera  should  be  placed  for  taking  a 
large-sized  view.  The  tube  is  either  of  copper,  tin,  or 
simply  of  cardboard ;  one  end  is  closed  by  a  disc  pierced  with 
n  round  hole,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ;  the  other  end  is 
a,  square  opening,  the  sides  of  which  are  proportioned  to 
those  of  the  camera.  The  size  of  the  opening  and  the  length 
of  the  tube  are  regulated,  bo  that,  on  applying  the  eye  to 
the  instrument,  the  same  field  is  presented  by  that  which 
would  be  received  on  the  ground  glass  slide  of  the  camera. 
This  oontrirance  is  found  exceedingly  useful  to  operators, 
and  is  very  easily  constructed. 


{Front  our  Special 

Parit,  3fay  10,  1859. 
One  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  photographs  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  is  a  series  of  reproductions  of  pictures, 
ancient  and  modern,  by  Signors  Caidcsi  and  Montecchi,  of 
London.  Among  them  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  re- 
markable are  fourteen  photographic  copies  of  the  famous 
cartoons  of  Raphael;  some  of  these  splendid  proofc  are  3 } 
feet  long  (without  the  frame).  "  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra," 
original  size  18  feet  by  1 1  feet  4  inches  (photographic  proof 
about  feet  long);  "The  Death  of  Ananias,"  "Elymas 
the  Sorcerer  struck  with  Blindness,"  t;  Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Lome  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple,"  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  these  gigantic  productions.  To  amateurs 
of  ancient  pictures,  or  engravings  and  works  of  old  masters, 
the  photographs  of  those  cartoons  must  be  very  interesting. 
They  are  colossal  works  of  photography.  Messrs.  Caldcsi 
and  Moutecchi's  photograph  of  "  Grai  and  Mario,  in  the 
Trovatore"  taken  from  nature,  is  a  good  and  pleasing  proof. 


In  M.  Bruun's  collection,  which  we  mentioned  in  one  of 
our  first  letters,  there  is  a  "  Panorama  of  Mulhouse,"  a  large 
view  composed  of  three  proofs,  which  is  without  a  rival  here, 
and  haw  beeu  universally  admired. 

M.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  exhibited  23  view-,  of.  the  country 
about  the  Pyrenees,  and  some  other  proofs  besides  stereo- 
scopic slides.  M.  Maxwell  Lyte  enjoys  here  the  reputation 
of  a  first-rate  photographer.  His  views  do  him,  indeed, 
much  credit ;  but  these  proofs,  taken  on  collodion  and  deve- 
loped with  phosphate  of  gold,  have  a  black,  disagreeablo 
look  about  them,  which  we  cannot  term  a  fine  tone,  nor 
would  it,  in  a  picture,  be  called  "  strength  of  colour." 

M.  De  Campigueulles1  views,  taken  hi  Nubia,  Egypt,  &c, 
are  extremely  interesting  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
This  Parisian  photographer  lias  exhibited  nearly  40  different 
proofs.  Such  scenes  as  "  Views  of  Damascus,"  details  from 
'•Thebes,"  '•  Mount  Sinai,"  &c,  are  certainly  very  attractive, 
and  cleverness  of  execution  adds  beauty  of  design  to  the 
interest  of  the  subject. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  large  collection 
of  views  from  the  Holy  Land,  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  Jerusalem. 
He  has  exhibited  from  40  to  50  very  interesting  proofs.  We 
liave,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  largo  view  of  the  "  Town  of 
Jerusalem,"  composed  of  four  proofs  joined  together,  and 
which  is  from  8  to  4  feet  in  length  by  nearly  1  foot  broad. 
Then,  another  view  from  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  composed 
of  3  proofs ;  and,  finally,  29  other  partial  viewB  representing 
monuments,  churches,  and  other  details  of  the  town  and 
the  country  around  it.  Next  to  them  are  views  of  "  Beth- 
lehem," "  Nazareth,"  "  Rhodes,"'  and  some  other  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  "  Cairo,"  and  the  "  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Clifford,  of  Madrid,  has  added 
to  the  interest  of  this  exhibition  by  his  viewB  of  "  Madrid," 
"  Salamanca,"  Barcelona,"  "  Toledo,"  &c. ;  whilst  M.  De 
Constant-Delessert  has  furnished  us  with  some  Swiss  views ; 
Sig.  Cuccioni,  with  views  of  Rome  and  its  environs ;  Mr. 
Roger  Fenton,  with  English  scenery;  Herr  Flotwell  and 
Herr  Krone,  with  German  sites ;  Sig.  Naya,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  Sig.  Sinigaglia,  who  has  given  us 

ginoramas  of  Venice  and  Milan,  with  Italian  subjects, 
r.  Lorent  exhibits  scenes  from  Algiers ;  Messrs.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  Ciriale,  and  Mailand,  views  from  the  Pyrenees;  M. 
de  Nostitz,  a  general  view  of  Tiflis  (Caucasus) ;  M.  Piot, 
views  of  Athens,  and  other  Grecian  towns;  and  M.  de 
Rumine,  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  photographed  the  journey 
made  last  year  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constant  in.  in  the 
Mediterranean.  M.  Staid,  of  Pernambnoo,  side  by  side 
with  his  "  Types  of  Negroes  and  Negresses,"  has  given  us 
3  very  interesting  views  of  Pernambuco;  and  M^  Varin, 
11  views  taken  in  Corsica,  &c,  &c,  without  naming  a  host 
of  views  of  Paris  and  other  French  towns  and  their  envirous 
by  other  photographic  artists. 

In  a  future  letter  we  intend  to  mention  some  of  the 
enriotities  of  this  exhibition. 

We  record  with  much  grief  tlie  death  of  the  illustrious 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  A  telegraphic  dispatch  which 
arrived  hero  on  Saturday  last,  informs  us  that  the  whole  of 
Berlin  is  in  mourning  for  this  great  man,  wlio  lias  just  left 
us  for  a  better  world. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt  was  born  on  the  14th  Septem- 
ber, 17(59  ;  he  had,  therefore,  nearly  accomplished  his  90th 
birthday.  After  going  through  the  ordinary  course  of  edu- 
cation at  Gottingcn,  and  having  made  a  rapid  tour  through 
Holland,  England,  and  Frauce,  Von  Humboldt  became  a 

Irtipil  of  Werner,  at  the  mining  school  of  Freyberg,  and  in 
lis  21st  year  published  an  "  Essay  on  the  Basalts  of  the 
Rhine."  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Fiance.  In  1799  he  went  to  Spain  with  the  in- 
tentiou  of  entering  Africa  from  Cadiz,  but  the 
patronage  ho  received  at  the  court  of  Madri 
to  iiroceed  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  His 
travels  in  America  with  Boussingault  (now  of  the  French 
Institute)  exteuded  to  1801,  during  which  interval ' 
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inches  in  geology,  botany,  physical  geography,  metooro- 
&c,  which  haTc  rendered  his  name  and  his  works  im- 


In  1805  Humboldt  made  an  excursion  to  Maples  with 
Jjcopokl  Von  Bach  and  Uay-Lussac,  two  of  the  greatest 
natural  philosophers  of  their  day,  aud  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Paris,  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  editing  the  results  of  his  American  journey.  In 
1817,  after  twelve  years  of  incessant  toil,  four-fifths  of  the 
work  were  completed,  and  an  ordinary  copy  of  the  part 
then  in  print  cost  considerably  more  than  £100  sterling! 

In  1828  this  great  tavant  undertook  a  scientific  journey 
to  Siberia,  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  in  company  with  the  distinguished  philo- 
sophers Ehrenberg  and  Gustav  Rose.  The  results  of  this 
expedition  have  been  published  in  his  "Fragments  Asiati- 
nuea,"  and  his  "  Awe  Centrale,"  and  in  Rose's  «  Reise  nach 
Jem  Oural." 

The  enormous  scientific  and  literary  productions  of  Alex. 
Von  Humboldt  include  his—"  Relation  Historiquc  du 
Voyage  aux  Regions  Equinoxiales"  (personal  narrative, 
&c.) ;  "  Nouvelks  Annates  des  Voyages "  Easai  politique 
snr  la  Nouvelle  Espagne ;"  "  De  Distribntione  Geographica 
Plantanun;"  "&sai  sur  la  Goographie  des  Plantcs;" 
"Recueil  d'Observations  Astronomiquca;"  "  Flora  Fribur- 
gensis  subterranea "Essai  Geognostioue  sur  le  G Lament 
des  Roches ;"  "  Examcn  Critique  de  THistoire  de  la  (ico- 
Kraphie;"  "  Atlns  Geographiquo  et  Physique  dn  Nonveau 
Continent ; "  "  Monumenw  des  Penples  Indigenes  de 
l'Ameriqne :"  "  Tableaux  Physiques  des  Regions  Equi- 
noxiales ;"  ■■  Recueil  d'Observations  de  Zoologie  et  d' Ana- 
tomic Comparee ;"  "  Views  of  Nature ;"  and  his  well-known 
"  Cosmos,"  which  Profeawr  Bunsen  lias  styled  "  the  great 
work  of  our  age ;"  besides  a  number  of  minor  works  and 
memoirs  in  the  "Annales  de  Chimie,"  the  "Annales  des 
Sciences  Natnrelles,"  and  the  "Journal  de  Physique," 

to.  &c 

"  If  the  '  Asie  Centrale,' "  says  Miss  Otto,  "  had  been  his 
only  work,  constituting  as  it  does  an  epitome  of  all  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  himself  and  former  travellers,  on  the 
physical  geography  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  thnt 
work  alone  would  have  snfticed  to  have  formed  a  reputation 
of  the  highest  order." 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  great  loss  which  science 
has  just  sustained  in  the  person  of  the  well-known  French 
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chemist  and  toxieologist,  M.  I.as*aigne,  me 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  many  other  learned  societies. 

Our  accomplished  friend  M.  F.  Pisani  lias  lately  received 
from  Constantinople  samples  of  a  new  mineral  found  in  the 
interior  of  Turkey,  and  which  presents  rather  a  remarkable 
romposition.  This  mineral  forms  large  stalactites  in 
caverns  near  a  mine  of  copper  pyrites;  its  colour  is  that 
of  sulphate  of  copper  iu  the  parts  freshly  broken,  whilst  its 
crystalline  form  is  that  of  sulphate  of  iron.  On  analysis  it 
turns  out  to  be  sulphate  of  protoxydc  of  iron,  in  which  part 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  oxide  of  copper.  The 
'  in  M.  Pisani's  analysis  lead  to  the  formula  i 


£°j  O,  SO3  +  7  HO. 


reaction,  which  takes  place  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  hastened  by  heat.  The  blue  colour  . 
reproduced  if  the  solution  be  shaken  for  a  little  time,  £.(., 
by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  contained  iu  the  air  of  the 
llask ;  and  if,  instead  of  water,  alcohol  be  used  to  dissolve 
the  glucose,  the  newly  formed  indigo  blue  is  deposited  in  a 
crystalline  state. 

This  reaction  of  indigo  does  not  take  place  with  ran.-, 
sugar ;  hence  we  have  in  these  phenomena  another  means  of 
distinguishing  between  these  two  species  of  sugar. 

M.  Pierrot  recommends  valerianate  of  ammonia  a*  s 
specific  against  neuralgia,  hysteria,  &c,  but  more  esperialh- 
as  a  cure  for  epilepsy.  Valerianate  of  ammonia  is  a  clear 
liquid  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  valerisne. 
(It  is,  therefore,  au  acid  valerianate  that  M.  Pierrot  speaks 
of,  for  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  be  added  to 
neutralise  the  excess  of  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  one  maw  o: 
delicate  radiated  crystals.)  The  ordinary  dose  for  an  adnV 
is  a  teaspoonful  morning  and  evening  in  sugar  and  water : 
for  children,  the  half  or  the  quarter. 

The  Society  of  Naturalists  of  Dantxic  propose  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize  essay  for  the  year  1861,  the  drterminatioa 
of  the  orbit  of  the  periodic  comet  of  Faye,  the  third  comet 
of  1848,  from  its  apparitions  in  1848-14, 1850-51,  and  1858 
Account  must  be  token  of  the  perturbations  which  the 
comet  has  experienced,  and  will  have  to  undergo  whilst 
continuing  its  course  in  the  heavens,  until  its  return  to  om 
part  of  the  world  in  1865-06,  for  which  it  will  be  abo 
necessary  to  calculate  ephemerides.  The  prize  to  be 
awarded  is  7 1 1  francs ;  the  competition  remains  open  until 
the  1st  September,  1860. 

There  is  a  talk  at  Paris  of  a  new  regulator  for  the  ekchv 
light  invented  by  M.  Serrin,  which  appears  to  offer 
many  advantages,  but  wo  have,  as  yet,  no  accouut  of  the 
construction  of  this  apparatus.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  destined  to  separate  the  charcoal  conductors  as  soon  a- 
they  come  in  contact ;  so  that  no  manipulation  is  needed  to 
effect  this.  ________ 

Glasgow  rnoronnAPmc  Hocntrr. 
To  the  Etlilor  of  the  "  Piiotoiiuafhic  Nkws." 
Sir,— Can  yon  inform  me  of  tbc  doings  of  the  Glasgoc 
Photographic  Society?  What  about  their  exhibition  to 
take  place  "in  the  month  of  March?"  I  sent  them,  at 
their  request,  specimens  for  exhibition  (I  trust  it  is  not 
possible  that  I  can  be  promptly  identified  by  this  statement), 
and  liave  beard  or  seen  nothing  of  the  exhibit  ion  since  Was 
it  intended  to  be  held  on  the/r*  of  April  ?  Nemo. 


We  have  alao  analysed  this  new  mineral,  ami  the  results  we 
have  obtained  coincide  completely  with  those  of  M.  Pisani. 
The  formula  given  above  is  that  of  common  green  vitriol,  in 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  is  replaced  by  copjier. 
it  is  probable  that  the  natural  production  in  question  lias 
been  formed  in  the  waters  that  filter  through  the  beds  of 
copper  pyrites,  and  that  it  could  be  formed  artificially  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  celebrated  Dutch  chemist,  Mulder,  has  lately  made 
known  a  nretty  reaction,  which  serves  to  determine  the 
presence  of  glucose  or  fruit-sugar  in  a  solution.  He  found 
that  a  solution  of  indigo  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  is 
ilourless  by  glucose  in  presence  of  an  alkali.  The 
e  »  thus  transformed  into  white  indigo.  This 


gMograpjitt  Somites. 

Manchester  PnorwBAPHir  Soottty. 

A  meet i Nil  of  this  Society  WU  held  ou  the  evening  of  the 
lib  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,    Mr.  Lund  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Mann,  the  Hon.  See.,  read  the  following  letter*  to  the 
Soeiety : — 


"Gf.xtli.mkx,-  At  the  ki*t  meeting  of  our  Society,  I  < 
for  our  member,  Mr.  Dancer,  the  merit  of  being  otte  oftkr  bra 
to  produce  microscopic  photographs,  on  accouut  of  paragraph 
having  latel  y  been  in  the  iiewspapers  claiming  for  certain  partis 
the  invention,  and  a*  being  something  >piitc  new.  Mr.  Sh.nl- 
bolt,  the  Editor  of  the  Phct^raphic  Jo»,n<il,  has  replied  to  m\ 
remarks,  nnd  calls  u]*m  mo  to  give  further  particular*,  a«  he 
ha*  always  considered  hini«elf  to  tie  the  originator  of  iiiiero- 
photographs. 

'■  Mv  remarks  are  not  intended  to  anplv  to  Mr.  Sbadbolt.  but 
us  he  lia*  taken  the  matter  up,  1  have  no  option  but  to  reply  tf. 

oi*  A  ft*.  I^jih  i    ,  ii'it  tlirit  lio  ^va** 


his  letter ;  and  now  claim  for  : 
of  (ho  Jlrxt;  but  ftejinf  who  produced  these  ] 

'■  I  repsat,  then,  that  1  have  two  specimens 
photographs  given  to  me  bv  Mr,  Psncer,  in  the  spring  of  1 
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1  with  Canada  balsam,  as  microscopic  object-, 
on  the  ordiuary  sixo  of  microscopic  glasses.  I  may  also  say 
that  Mr.  Dancer  at  the  time  informed  me  how  they  were  taken, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  tame  year,  I  followed  In*  instruction*, 
und  (although  not  very  successfully)  I  produced  some  of  thee 
minute  photographs,  and  have  them  still  in  my  possession. 

"  That  there  mar  be  no  mistake  in  the  dates,  I  inclose  two 
letters,  one  from  Air.  Dancer,  the  other  from  Mr.  Binney,  con- 
finning  mv  statement.  "  Joseph  Sideboth am. 
"  Mo*  4ti,  1859." 

"  Manehetter,  Map  W,  1859. 
"Mr  i>eab  Sib,— I  duly  received  the  letter  in  which  yon  call 
my  attention  to  an  article  on  the  'Origin  of  Microscopic  Pho- 
tographs,' by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  printed  at  p.  104  of  the  May  num- 
ber of  our  Society's  journal ;  and  as  Mr.  Shadbolt  requests  you 
will  read  his  communication  to  the  Society,  I  must  beg  as  a 
favour  that  the  members  present  will  listen  to  the  contents  of 
this  letter,  which  shall  be  as  brief  oh  possible,  and  accept  an 
apology  for  occupying  their  time  with  a  matter  so  purely  per- 
sonal. The  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Shadbolt  and  my- 
*el/  U  simply  this : — Did  I  produce  microscopic  photographs 
before  March,  1  s">  l  P  In  reply  I  can  state  that  even  on  collo- 
dion I  had  produced  microscopic  photographs  in  February, 
1852  :  I  named  these  minute  pictures  microscopic  photographs, 
and  this  name  I  still  employ.  The  word  micro-photograph  I 
have  no  claim  to  whatever.  As  the  monumental  tablet  to  Mr. 
Sturgeon  was  raised  in  your  statement  to  the  Society,  and  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Shadbolt,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
more  especially  to  it.  The  tablet  in  attention  was  photographed 
on  the  25th  April,  1853,  and  reduced  for  the  microscope  early 
in  the  following  month.  Some  of  the  early  specimens  were 
presented  to  E.  W.  Binney.  Esq.,  F.K.8.,  F.G.8.,  *c,  of  this 
town ;  8.  Salt,  Esq.,  now  of  Westport,  Ireland;  8.  W.  William- 
ran,  Esq. ;  A.  Neild,  Esq. :  two  of  our  own  members,  and  your- 
self. Tna  and  other  microscopic  photographs  were  well  known 
in  this  locality,  long  before  they  had  been  supplied  by  me  to 
dealers  in  such  articles ;  but  when  they  first  reached  London  I 
cannot  say. 

"  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Shadbolt  was 
aware  of  their  existence  previous  to  his  own  production.  To 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy;  of  the  foregoing  dates,  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  this  day  received  from 
E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.;  tins  letter  relates  especially  to  the  tablet 
in  question,  and  it,  in  addition  to  your  own  testimony,  will,  I 
hope  (as  regards  the  question  of  dates),  be  satisfactory  to  Mr. 

^pressing  mv  great 
in  Mr.  Shadbolt'*'  paper, 
-That  about  March, 
a  copy  of  Sturgeon's 

•  of  what  Mr.  Shadbolt  had  shown* to  him.  No 
doubt  this  has  been  some  misinterpretation,  which  Mr. 
Tbornthwaite  will  be  able  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"  I  regret  that  your  friendly  feeling  should  have  involved  you 
in  this  controversy.— Yours  very  truly,       "  J.  B.  Dajjceb. 


tablet,  which  Mr.  T.  alleged  t 
equence  of  what  Mr. 


"J£mcMa-,  Mat/  2ml,  1859. 
"  My  dbab  Sib,— On  referring  to  my  papers  I  find  that  it 
was  in  April,  1858,  when  Dr.  Joule,  F.B.S.,  myself,  and  another, 
got  the  tablet  in  memory  of  our  old  friend  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Sturgeon,  executed  by  Mr.  Latham,  sculptor,  Manchester.  On 
Saturday,"the  23rd  of  April,  I  took  yon  to  Mr.  Latham's  place, 
then  in  Portland-street,  to  look  at  the  tablet,  and  when  there 
requested  you  to  photograph  it  for  me  before  it  went  to  Kirby 
Lonsdale  to  be  put  up  in  the  church.  On  that  same  day,  Mr. 
Latham,  by  my  orders,  took  the  tablet  up  to  your  house  in 
Ardwick.  It  came  back  to  his  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
following  week,  and  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  April,  it  went  off 
to  KirbyLonsdale,  and  was  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  church 
there.  Within  a  month  of  tne  last  named  date,  in  the  end  of 
May,  1853,  you  presented  me  with  a  micro-photograph  of  the 
tablet,  which  I  received  with  much  gratification  and  surprise, 
'  only  a  .-ommon,  and  not  a 


from  you.  I  most  certainly  never  gave  Mr.  Thornthwaite,  or 
any  other  person,  liberty  to  photograph  tho  tablet ;  and  Mr. 
Latham  assures  me  that  no  one  but  yourself  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  photograph  of  it  prior  to  its  going  to  Kirby 
Lonsdale.    Believe  mc  to  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 


"J.  B.  Dancer.  Esq.,  F.R.A.8.,  Manchester,-' 


Mr.  Wm.  Crookes,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photoobaphic  News," 
is  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Crookes  had  sent  the 
1st  volume  of  the  "Photoobaphic  News"  for  presentation  to 


the  library  of  tho  Society ;  also  a  print  of  his  magnified  photo- 
graph or  the  Moon,  for  the  Society*s  portfolio.  A  voteof  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Crookes  for  his  presents. 
A  vulcanised  rubber  trav,  made  by  Messrs.  Macintosh  and 


Two  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful  print* ,  from  oollodio. 
albumen  negatives,  were  presented  to  the  Society's  portfolio,  by 
Mr.  Lund.  A  very  compact  exposing  camera  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Mudd. 

Mr.  Norton  exhibited  his  contrivance  for  beating  uj>  albumen, 
and  beat  up  a  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  very 
solid  froth.  The  apparatus  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
members,  effecting  the  object  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to" Mr.  Norton,  for  luiving  exhibited  the  working  of  the 
apparatus  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Higgins  exhibited  some  sensitised  papers  which  had  hern 
kept  a  month  in  one  of  Mr.  Mudd's  boxes,  and  which  had  re- 
mained quite  white. 

Mr.  Mudd  exhibited  one  of  the  boxes  contrived  by  him  for 
the  purpose,  and  explained  the  snmo  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Mabley  exhibited  some  sensitised  |«per  which  he  had 
kept  white  for  sixteen  days,  simply  in  an  ordinary  drawer,  with 
some  chloride  of  calcium.  It  was  stated  that  the  chloride  of 
calcium  would  do  over  and  over  again,  if  dried  when  damp. 

Mr.  Mudd  said  that  he  intended  to  make  a  box  for  keeping 
collodio-albuinen  plates  with  the  aid  of  chloride  of  calcium  : 
and  it  was  generally  thought  by  the  members  that  by  such  a 
plan  the  collodio-albumcn  plates  might  be  preserved  longer 
than  it  is  at  present  possible  to  keep  them. 

Thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Lund. for  officiating  as  chairman, 
and  for  his  donation  of  the  photographs  to  the  Society's  port- 


SOtTH  IXHiDOil  PnOTOOBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

A  vkkting  was  lield  on  Monday,  May  10th,  at  the  library  of 
the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  to  take  pre- 
liminary steps  for  the  formation  of  the  above  society.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Wall  being  voted  to  the  chair,  that  gentleman  proceeded  to 
explain  his  views  in  organising  the  present  meeting,  and  sug- 


Mr.  G.  Shadbolt  proposed— "  That  the  present  meeting  con- 
stitute the  South  London  Photographic  Society  as  an  indepen- 
dent body.  That  the  subscription  bo  hair  a  piinen  annually, 
and  that  members  or  the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution  be  admitted  as  members  or  this  society,  upon  pay- 
ment or  an  annual  subscription  or  six  shillings."  "  Mr.  Harvie 
having  seconded  this  motion,  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  Ackland  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  seconded— 
"That  this  society  hold  monthly  meetings  (with  a  recess), 


organise  an  exchange  club,  supply  a  journal  periodically  as 
published,  and  present  a  photograph  annually  to  each  member 
of  the  society,  when  a  sufficient  number  or  members  shall  have 
raised  the  necessary  funds."  Mr.  Aokland's  motion  was  then 
carried. 

Mr.  Shadbolt  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ackland  seconded — "  That 
eight  or  nine  meetings  be  held  during  the  year,  and  that  ten 
shillings  per  evening  be  offered  for  the  use  of  a  large  room  be- 
hind the  Lecture-hall,  Carter-street,  Walworth,  tor  meetings  to 
be  hold  on  the  second  Thursday  in  each  month,  it  confirmed  by 
the  next  meeting."  Carried. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  seconded  bv  Mr. 
ike,  and  carried-" That  the  fiM  public  meeting  of  this 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS. 


PUT  It,  IK) 


society  be  held  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
Thursday  in  June  next,  in  the  mom  adjoiiiintc  the  Walworth 
Lccturc-hall." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hood, 
mid  carriod,  that  ladies  be  eligible  as  member.-. 

It  was  nln»  proposed  by  Mr.  Anmtron.'.  ;  cconded  by  Mr. 
Shodbolt,  and  earned  unanimously-—"  That  the  following  gen- 
tlemen be  appointed  a  provisional  committee  for  the  formation  of 
the  society,  viz ,  Messrs.  Ackland,  Cotton,  Ilarvie,  Howard, 
Luke,  and  Wall."  Messrs.  Rotors  and  Stevens  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions,  and  the  meeting  terminated  at  a  late 
hour. 


iflisctllaittous. 


Actios  ok  Li  xau  Light. — Of  all  known  substance*  chloride 
of  silver  is  that  which  alters  most  strongly  and  rapidly  in  colour 
under  the  influence  of  solar  light.  Nevertheless,  observations 
of  old  date  seemed  to  have  proved  that  a  ! ri  ver  of  this  chemical 
compound,  exposed  for  a  great  leugth  of  time  to  the  action  of 
moonlight,  not  in  its  ordinary  diffused  state,  but  concentrated 
by  means  of  an  immense  lens,  lost  nothing  of  its  primitive 
whiteness.  But  since  the  discovery  of  Messrs.  Niepoe  and 
Doguerre  photographers  have  had  at  their  disposal  a  goodly 
number  of  highly  sensitive  chemical  compounds,  which  are 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  lunar  rays,  and  photographic  images 
of  our  satellite  can  be  easily  obtained,  as  I  prophesied  would  be 
the  rase  so  long  ago  as  1840.  One  cannot  And,  therefore,  iu 
comparisons  of  this  kind,  the  proof  that  the  darkening  of  the 
skin  cannot  l>o  attributed  to  a  direct  action  of  the  lunar  light ; 
hence  1  am  afraid  to  entirely  deny  the  correctness  of  popular 
observation.  The  way  in  which  I  think  it  may  bo  accounted 
for,  without  having  recourse  to  a  chemical  action,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  certainly  very  trifling,  is  as  follows : — When  we  re- 
ceive the  light  of  the  moon  on  the  face,  the  sky  is  clear ;  when 
the  sky  is  clear  there  is  a  radiation  of  heat  from  all  parts  of  the 
skin  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  necessary  consequence 
is  a  notable  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  those  parts.  The 
skin  exposed  to  the  lunar  rays  would  apparent!}',  as  in  the 
case  of  inanimate  substances  under  identical  circumstances,  be 
reduced  to  a  temperature  from  6  to  9  degrees  Mow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  It  is  true  that  the  animal  heat  arrives 
every  instant  to  the  face,  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  make 
up,  the  deficit  arising  from  the  radiation.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  the  skin  is  scarcely  e*er  cooled  to  such  a  point  that  dew 
will  form  upon  it ;  nevertheless,  who  can  affirm  that  the  physical 
conditions  in  which  the  epidermis  is  placed  by  a  very  intense 
local  cold  may  not  alter  its  texture, or  modify  its'  tint  ?  '  The  tan 
of  the  bivouac — this  tan  which  manifests  itself  exclusively  on 
severe  nights— does  it  not  apjwar  as  if  it  could  only  1»  considered 
as  the  effect  of  radiation  from  the  skin  ?  We  see  that,  by  this 
hj  iwthesis,  the  moon  exercises  no  kind  of  action  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  phenomena;  she  simply  indicates  a  clear  sky. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  in  the  south  of  Fraui-c  to  the  effect 
to  the  night  air  on  a  clear  night  darkens  the 
FW.  I".  of  Sotice*  ticin>tifl<i*rs. 


^botograpbic  Jtoits  anfc  <$um«. 

■  ♦ — 

CAfTIONS  TO  BK  ATTEXI>F.I»  TO  I»Y  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Success  in  photography  depends  so  much  on  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  "  thousand  ami  one  "  uiceties  of  manipulation, 
that  the  writer  lias  thought  a  aerie*  of  caution*  on  the  points 
most  productive  of  failure*  may  bo  likely  to  prove  of  material 
use  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  skill  in  this  most 
fascinating  art.  His  own  knowledge  of  it  lias  been  obtained 
from  the  best  of  all  teachers,  exjiorieuce,  and  he  is  desirous 
that  others  should  be  saved,  at  least,  some  of  the  labour  and 
annoyance  that  he  has  himself  liad  to  undergo.  The  followiug 
observations  arc  more  especially  iutended  to  apply  to  the 
|»per  processes,  but  some  of  them  will  be  found  equally  use- 
ful to  the  practitioner  in  albumen  or  collodion  : — 

1 .  A  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  is  essential  in  all 
plvotographic  operations,  and  without  it  failure  it  certain. 
>.  Can-fully  exclude  all  white  light  from  the  oj>erating 


room,  covering  the  edges  and  bottom  of  the  door  with  broil 
list,  and  stopping  the  keyhole  (if  there  is  one).  The  neglect 
of  this  Ls  productive  Of  uncertainty,  and  imperfections  gf 
various  kind*. 

:t.  If  a  si  rung  light  falls  on  the  window,  do  not  triut  to 
yellow  calico  for  a  blind,  as  it  will  certainly  fade.  Yelknr 
/>«/*;•  will  retain  its  colour,  and  answers  well.  A  few  thick- 
nesses, pistol  on  a  frame,  and  hinged  to  the  window,  will 
allow  of  the  daylight  being  admitted  when  requisite,  and  rill 
be  found  convenient. 

4.  Avoid  having,  or  causing,  dust  in  the  room  when  as 
work.  To  secure  this  it  should  be  swept  at  times  when  it 
will  not  be  required  for  some  hours ;  and,  at  all  times,  »• 
little  stir  must  be  made  in  it  as  possible. 

.'>.  Keen  always  ready  a  sufficient  number  of  thorough 
clean  clouts,  and  apply  each  to  only  one  purpose;  arranging 
them  so  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  and  found  in  th 
dimmest  light.  Two  or  throe  old  and  soft  silk  handkerchief* 
and  a  piece  of  wash-leather  (all,  of  course,  clean)  will  ak>W 
found  useful. 

C.  Be  careful  that  all  blotting  paper  used  in  the  progress 
of  a  picture  i3  quite  clean.  The  smallest  stain  will  be  pro- 
ductiveof  mischief  if  it  come  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  surface. 

7.  Keep  all  solutions  containing  gold  or  silver  in  a  null 
dark  closet  in  the  operating  room,  as  they  are  always  liabk 
to  injury  from  exposure  to  the  light. 

8.  Every  bottle  should  be  distinctly  labelled.  It  is  tuefci 
to  have  them  of  rarioux  shapes  and  sizes,  as  when  working 
almost  in  darkness  they  are  more  easily  distinguished,  and 
thus  mistakes  are  leas  likely  to  occur.  The  latter  caution  i? 
also  useful  with  glasses. 

1).  When  slops  occur  (as  they  will  do)  on  the  work-table, 
they  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  wiped  up  with  a  cloth  or 
sponge,  kept  especially  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  hands,  when 
soiled  or  wetted,  should  be  immediately  wiped,  and,  a«  eariv 
as  convenient,  well  washed. 

10.  Filter  all  solutions,  immediately  before 
through  a  new  filter  of  fine  white  blotting  paper. 

1 1 .  Clean  all  dishes,  glasses,  &c,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
using  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done  immediately,  much  sub- 
sequent trouble  will  be  saved  by  filling  them  with  water,  aal 
letting  them  remain  so  till  they  can  Iw  cleansed. 

12.  Dishes  used  only  for  exciting  the  papers  are  easily 
cleaned  by  a  brush  aiid  water,  with  an  occasional  u»?  ■ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  as  stated  below. 

13.  Those  used  for  developing  require  more  care,  Tkr 
should  first  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  brush  and  water,  especi- 
ally the  corners,  and  when  apparently  clean,  a  little  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (10  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  bin 
the  strength  is  not  material)  should  be  poured  into  them,  ami 
the  brush  again  used  vigorously.  If  already  clean  this  will 
remain  colourless,  but  if  otherwise  it  will  become  >"/.  1" 
this  case  a  second  quantity  should  be  applied,  which  *  i  • 
by  remaining  colourless,  show  them  to  be  chemically  clean, 
and  a  rinsing  with  hot  water  will  fit  them  for  use.  When 
again  required,  rub  them  well  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  aiiJ 
take  care  that  no  dust  or  otlier  matter  remain  upon  them. 

14.  Be  careful  to  employ  none  but  perfectly  pure  cbemi 
cals,  wliich  it  is  easy  to  do  by  purchasing  only  from  resin 
respectable  dealers. 

l.'>.  Never  open  bottles  containing  strong  acids  or  nmiwnis 
whilst  operating,  as  the  vapours  are  injurious  to  the  work, 
and  whenever  used,  the  room  should  be  afterwards  well  ven- 
tilated. 

16.  If  any  solutions  require  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  best 
done  out  of  the  operating  room,  as  the  vapour  may  cause 
injury,  and  will  certainly  produce  dampness.      Auqt  m. 


SENSITIVE  PLATES  ANI»  TI1E  CUSTOM  HOlSE. 

Sir, — Respecting  your  correspondent's  inquiry  as  to  the 
examination  of  sensitive  plates,  1  am  enabled  to  inform  him. 
that  on  landing  last  summer  at  Antwerp,  I  had  a  gnat  deal 
of  trouble  about  them.    The  authorities  of  the  ' 
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seemed  not  to  know  what  to  do,  and  I  was  referred  from  one 
to  the  other,  nil  insisting  on  having  them  opened,  which  of 
course  I  did  not  agree  to  ;  so  at  last  the  higliest  chary'  ou 
board,  Monsieur  lo  veriflctear,  decided  that  I  should  pay 
tho  duty,  which  was  to  be  something  like  1  ft  francs,  for  a 
quarter-plate  lens,  a  small  camera,  and  two  dozen  plates. 
Having  nearly  given  the  whole  affair  in  charge  of  the  caj>- 
tain  to  take  them  back  to  England,  I  tried  as  a  List  cliancc 
to  propose  to  the  custom-house  officers  to  have  them  for- 
warded in  transit,  to  Germany.  After  a  deal  more  bother, 
they  consented  to  tins,  and  having  almost  missed  the  train, 
off  I  started  at  last,  having  tho  jileasurc  of  the  company  of 
one  of  the  douaniers  through  the  town  to  the  railway  station. 
Coming  to  Cologne,  they  began  to  make  tho  same  fuss  about 
it,  but  after  convincing  them  by  rattling  the  boxes  that  they 
only  contained  glass,  it  was  settled  to  let  them  pass  un- 
opened, by  paying  the  duty  chargeable  for  coloured  glass, 
which  amounts  to  about  18s.  per  cwt.,  so  tliat  I  came  off 
with  about  one  shilling  for  duty  on  glasses  and  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus.  Coming  back  to  England,  the  custom-house 
officers  are  generally  satisfied  if  they  see  the  name  of  an 
Knglish  maker  cither  on  the  lens  or  any  other  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  manufacturers  of  the  different 
sensitive  plates  woukl  give  a  translation  of  the  directions 
they  generally  paste  on  the  boxes,  both  in  French  and 

E.  S. 


THE  HONOURABLE  MAJOR  FITZMACMCE'S  NEW  MOIST. 


Sir, — Some  months  ago  I  saw  in  the  "  Photographic 
News"  a  request  for  information  concerning  the  Hon. 
Major  Fitxiuaurice'snew  light ;  I  now  send  you  tho  enclosed 
paragraph  which  I  cut  from  the  local  paper : — 

"  The  New  Gas  Light.— On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst., 
tho  Hon.  Major  Fitzmaiuice,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been 
visiting  Bournemouth,  exhibited  at  tho  Belle  "V  ue  Assembly 
Iloomx  and  openly  in  the  town  liis  Grand  and  Domett ic  Light*, 
the  power  of  which  promises  to  out-distance  the  lighting  power 
of  our  present  ordinary  street  gas,  as  much  even  as  that  gas 
surpassed  the  old  oil  lamps.  At  the  Assombly-room  the 
'  domestic  light '  was  exhibited,  a  single  burner  of  which,  fed 
from  a  portable  cylinder  of  compressed  gas,  instantly  made  the 
ordinary  lights  that  surrounded  the  room  appear  so  dull  and 
opaque  by  comparison  that  it  was  quite  immaterial  whether 
they  were  put  out  or  kept  burning,  so  unapprcciahle  was  their 
contribution  to  the  intense  and  yet  not  ovor  dazzling  light 
given  out  by  the  new  gas.  Major  Fitzmaurice  has  for  some 
years  past  devoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  improve- 
ment of  pis,  and  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  investi- 
gation and  research  amongst  the  scientific  how  those  intense 
lights  known  as  the  Bude  and  the  Electric  could  be  obtained, 
not  merely  as  illustrations  of  experimental  philosophy  for  the 
Polytechnic  and  lecture-room,  but  by  means  economical,  safe, 
and  certain,  failing  which,  our  present  discoveries  beyond  com- 
mon gas  have  resulted  only  in  brilliant  experiments.  Alter 
many  years  of  application  Major  Pibrmaurice  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  improved  gas,  and  this  discovery  is  now  protected 
by  a  patent  and  ready  for  being  practically  applied  to  the 
lighting  of  towns,  and,  in  fact,  threatens  to  supersede  altogether 
the  present  obnoxious  ga*  obtained  in  the  unial  method  from 
coal.  We  gather  from  the  explanatory  remarks  made  by  the 
Major  at  the  Awembly-rootns,  that  the  following  arc  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  superiority  of  the  new  gas  is  assorted. 
It  is  free  from  tho  deleterious  acid  by  which  common  coal  gas 
affects  the  atmosphere  to  much,  so  rapidly  corrodes  gilding  and 
painting,  and  proves  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  who 
breathe  the  air  impregnated  and  vitiated  by  it.  It  gives 
superiority  of  light  both  as  to  intensity  and  freedom  from 
colour,  being  three  times  the  power  of  ordinary  gas ;  and  this 
not  by  rough  estimation,  but  by  Die  most  accurate  test. 
Singular  it  in,  too,  that  the  heat  is  almost  inversely  as  the  light 
— that  in  to  xay,  while  there  is  three  times  tho  amount  of  light, 
there  is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  heat.  The 
gas  can  be  manufactured  from  oil,  fat,  or  coal,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  as  compared  with  common  gas,  so  that  while 
one  burner  will  supply  the  place  of  three,  or  be  reduced  in  sise 


so  xs  to  consume  only  one-third  the  amount  of  gas,  if  giving 
the  rame  amount  of  light,  the  economy  becomes  very  great, 
while  the  advantages  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view  are  of  them- 
wflve*  suflicient  to  give  it  precedence  of  common  gas.  The 
'  grand  light '  as  distinguished  from  the '  domestic '  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  improved  gases,  united  only  at  the  instant  of 
lighting,  and  further  aided  by  the  application  of  limo  at  the 
moment  of  combustion.  The  "intensity  »f  this  is  identical  with 
the  electric  light,  and  further  aided  by  reflectors  is  about  to  be 
extensively  used  for  lighthouses  and  similar  purposes.  Asa 
substitution  for  the  common  coal-gas,  the  domestic  light,  as 
witnessed  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  certainly  justifies  all  tho 
notorictv  it  has  won  for  itself  in  scientific  circles,  and  there 
appears  to  be  overv  prospect  or  it  being  at  no  distant  day  in  com- 
mon use,  and  supplied  by  gas  companies  generally  instead  of  the 
present  deleterious  gas.  The  ollect  of  the  grand  light  projected 
bv  means  of  a  reflector  is  almost  incredible ;  a  watch  or  news- 
paper may  bo  read  at  the  distance  of  ludf-^milc,  while  the 
light  itself  is  so  perfect  as  to  render  the  nicest  shades  of  colours 
as  discernible  as  by  the  open  day.  The  exhibition  of  the  light 
brought  together  a  larger  assembly  and  public  gathering  than 
Bournemouth  ever  before  produced,  and  some  expectation  is 
raised  that  Bournemouth  moy  be  the  first  town  to  apply  this 
powerful  light  to  ordinary  domestic  purposes  and  street  light- 
ing. The  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  the 
very  large  numbers  who  •  turned  out '  to  witness  tho  light,  was 
an  expressive  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Major  for  the  favour 
thus  shown  them." 

1  was  not  able  to  attend  the  major's  lecture,  to  which  the 
public  were  invited,  but  I  can  state  from  my  own  observation 
that  the  light  is  most  intense.  The  grand  light  is  the  same  gas 
as  the  domestic,  aided  by  a  jet  of  oxygen  playing  on  a  cylinder 
of  lime  about  2  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  placed 
in  front  of  a  concave  reflector  about  18  inches  in  diameter ; 
|  the  distance  at  which  a  letter  can  be  read  is  incredible.  Tho 
light  makes  colours  very  vivid,  considerably  more  so  than 
daylight ;  I  never  saw  so  niaguitkeut  a  green  as  the  trees 
appeared  when  the  light  was  thrown  on  them.  The  domes- 
tic light  is  the  light  for  lighting  streets,  ice,  as  the  grand 
light  is  too  partial,  and  where  you  arc  out  of  tho  line  of  light, 
you  arc  in  the  dark  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  pack  the  grand  light  in  a  portmanteau ;  the 
domestic  is  tho  sue  of  a  moderator  lamp. 

Arthur  W.  Blackixick. 

Bournemouth,  May  9«A,  1859. 


THE  RASPBERRY  SYRUP  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  J .  C.  8.,  Who  Wishes 
to  know  how  I  made  tho  raspberry  syrup  process  answer,  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  implicitly  followed  the  directions  given 
in  the  " Photographic  News"  of  the  19th  November 
last,  using,  at  that  time,  a  double  combination  portrait  lens 
with  half-inch  stop,  on  a  very  bright  day,  in  36  seconds,  for 
copying  the  engraving,  and  gave  a  few  seconds  more  for  a 
landscape.  Since  that  time  I  have  found  that  the  some 
syrup  bath  lias  very  much  deteriorated,  and  the  exposure 
required  amounts  to  more  than  four  times  its  length.  I 
have  therefore  made  a  new  syrup  bath ;  and  the  two  enclosed 
positive  prints  are  from  negatives  taken  last  week  with  a 
caloscopic  lens,  15J  in.  focus,  in  3J  minutes. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  tho  syrup  requires  to  be  new,  and 
perfectly  free  from  all  acidity  which  might  arise  from  fer- 
mentation or  otherwise;  as,  although  1  kept  a  piece  of 
camphor  in  it,  it  appears  gradually  to  lose  its  preservative 


power. 


M.  P.  M. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTE*. 

Sm, — Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  waxed  paper  by  the  use  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  as  a  wash  (say  5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
and  sugar  of  milk)  before  or  after  the  silver  solution  has 
been  used?  Mr.  Raven's  process  answers  very  well,  but  the 
exposure  required  is  long.  The  paper  waxed  by  Sisson's 
process,  with  one-half  of  tlic  castor  oil  he  uses  mixed  with 
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the  wax  and  turpentine,  enable*  paper  to  be  very  easily  and 
evenly  waxed. 

Would  MM.  Dtvprets  or  Foucault  have  bad  the  sensations 
of  a  ran  stroke  from  Hansen's  pile  if  their  faces  had  been 
protected  by  a  yellow  covering  ?— "  PnoTOGRArnic  New*," 
p.  98.   .  T.  F. 

MODIFICATION  OF  TUB  FOTHF.ROIU.  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Through  an  error  of  mine,  my  letter  on  the  above, 
at  p.  86,  is  left  incomplete,  by  the  omiarion  of  the  words 
"  of  prepared  albumen." 

The  part  referred  to  should  stand  thu»— "  which  is  simply 
the  substitution  of  thin  mucilage  •  •  *  •  for  prepared 
flftinwen."  Your  insertion  of  this  will  oblige,  as  I  find  many 
of  your  readers  are,  as  might  be  expected,  at  a  Ion  to 
understand  what  the  mucilage  is  substituted  for. 

As  I  have  inquiries  respecting  it,  I  may  also  here  add, 
that  the  plates  require  washing  equally  well  when  mucilage, 
as  when  albumen  is  used.  Axfred  Kekxe. 


AN8WERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

InnTHI'MT.ST  Kilt  Cnrsnso  SkioXHS. —  Cnmrra.  One  of  the 
simplest  contrivances  for  counting  seconds,  is  to  he  msdc  try  lumping 
*  bullet  at  the  end  of  a  thread.  8'J  inches  long,  and  setting  thin  to 
-wing  as  a  pendulum ;  it  w  ill  keep  oscillating  for  upwards  of  a 
minute,  and  will  tic  found  very  usefnl  if  kepi  permanently  hanging 
in  n  convenient  part  of  the  glass  room.  If  the  silken  thread,  with 
the  two  ballets  attached  to  it,  recommended  for  levelling  the  camera 
in  our  last  number,  be  made  ->Li  inches  long  instead  of  3  feet,  it  may 
also  be  made  available  for  this  purpose,  by  suspending  one  of  the 
bullets  by  means  of  a  small  hook,  and  letting  the  other  hang  down 
freely. 

DrvKLorMKXT  or  Cai>otvpk  NatiATivKs. — 0.  A.  An  American 
gentleman.  Mr.  Hazel,  has  found,  that  the  admixture  of  one- half  of 
gum  water,  with  the  gallic  acid  solution  used  for  developing  calotype 
negatives,  much  improve*  the  resulting  picture,  as  it  prevents 'the 
image  from  appearing  so  sunk  in  the  pores  of  the  paper.  PossiMv 
this  addition  wilt  be  found  to  remove  the  woollness  of  which  our 


rtesarrrvexin*  or  Cm-ownr,  or  fsii.VKR.-y4  Youmj  Ckextiit. 
When  it  is  said  that  chloride  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  Hunt,  it  is 
always  understood  that  the  chloride  spoken  of  hss  been  prepared 
in  the  tret  way,  L  e.,  by  precipitation  from  a  solution.  Dr.  Percy, 
one  of  our  moat  eminent  English  chemists,  has  placed  it  on  record 
that  chloride  of  silver,  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  gas 
and  silver  leaf,  underwent  no  darkening  whatever,  even  when  fully 
exposed  to  sunlight ;  and  a  specimen  had  been  kept,  for  some  months, 
folly  exposed  to  light  in  common  cur,  and  yet  no  darkening  whatever 
took  place.  The  same  high  authority*  has  also  stated  another 
curious  fart.  A  little  chloride  of  silver  was  placed  in  a  small  glass 
tube ;  chlorine  gas  was  then  introduced,  and  the  tube  closed.  When 
the  instrument  was  exposed  to  the  light,  a  certain  degree  of  darkening 
took  place  within  a  given  time;  and.  when  removed  into  the  dark, 
the  chloride  of  silver  assumed  its  original  whiteness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  sensitiveness  to  light.  If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  chloride  of  silver  used  in  this  second  experiment  was  prepared  in 
the  wet  way,  this  would  point  to  a  verv  radical  difference  in  the 
"ar  constitution  of  these  differently  prepared  chloride* ;  for, 
i  chloride  of  silver,  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its 
refused  to  darken  in  the  sunshine  in  the  ordinary  atmo- 
chloride  of  silver,  prepared  by  double  decomposition  in  the 
y,  darkened  even  in  an  atmosphere  of 


TO  CORI 

C3T~  Some  complaints  having  bean  made  by  our  subscribers  as  to  the  non- 
receipt  of  the  "  PnotooaAWic  Nsws,"  the  publisher*  beg  respectfully  to 
lotlfy  lhat  every  care  is  taken  <mtb*ir  port  to^sitrc^punctual  and  correct 

A.  C.  8. — The  cause  of  the  red  and  green  mark*  which  appear  on  your 
r  varnishing,  depends  upon  the  varnish  leaving  too  thin  a  flbn. 

i  are  very  liable  to  product  Uiwc  iridescent  marks ;  hut  thev 
j  be  avoided  by  not  pouring  the  varnish  off  so  rapklly,  and 
thus  leaving  a  thicker  Hhn  on  the  plate.  You  will  not  Had  Ihrwe  colours 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  process  of  colouring  the  picture,  either  with 
powder  colours  or  otherwise,  aa  the  iridescence  is  too 
through  any  colours  which  may  be  applied  over  the 
i-rrwTJtrii— 1.  We  know  of  no  other  method  of  riving  transparency  tn 
.-alotyr-  negatives.  besides  the  ordinary  plan  of  waxinjr  Ihein.  I 
t-iiuse  of  the  minute  hrown  which  appear  on  your  paper  negative*  ia, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  coining  on"  the  sarrface  of  the  positive  paper,  and 
;  to  the  surface  of  the  negative.    They  mav  lis-  avoided  by  having 


J.  HtRHSANS,  JntK.— Vour  picture  is  an  excellent  one;  and  we  shall  at 
happy  to  Insert  your  name  on  our  next  list.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  vos 
have  been  so  successful  with  the  Fotherglll  process. 

XonWOOB. — There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  your  chemicaly 
as  your  exposnre  Is  at  least  ten  times  the  usual  time ;  hut  aa  yoe  gree  so 
Uet'alla  respecting  the  way  the  solutions  work,  we  cannot  advise  you  bow  ir 
remedy  the  fault.  I'se  a  nearly  neutral  bath,  and  add  to  it  a  few  grain  of 
acetate  of  soda. 

F.  A.  BoBKU- — See  answer  to  Mr.  Jackson  In  our  last  number. 
I).  SToaasB,  J irjra. — Received. 

As  L'sroKTt  xiTT.  T>bo — The  bluencss  of  your  glass  positives  may  arur 
from  the  collodion  being  too  thin,  or  the  exposure  being  uunffldeM.  Try 
the  effect  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  to  tar 
developing  solution  hefore  pouring  It  on  the  plate ;  and  do  not  work  with  s 
bath  more  than  faintly  add  with  acetic  acid. 
Hit  i  it  — An  liiipsllalialliin  of  water  weighs  exactly  10  avolrdupoisc  nooadi. 
or  "0,000  grains,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  -10  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  Fahrenheit.  From  these  data,  you  can  easily  calculate  Otr 
weight  of  any  fraction  of  a  gallon. 

—We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Water  Claw 
,"  or  wo  would  Inform  you.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  m  what 
propose  to  render  "Water  Glass"  serviceable  (a 
It  rsxssessr*  many  valuable  proi»  rties,  and  we  think  that  a  fa 
on  the  subject  would  be  wen  rewarded,  as  there  an  few  si 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  hard  and  durable  glaze. 
Pat>TtvFoTiiK«on.i.— After  long  using  the  second  bath  will  I 
In  strength  aa  to  render  dilution  necessary.  The  amount  of  ■ 
In  It  should  therefore  be  tested  from  lime  to  tunc  by  the  process  of  argeeur- 
mctry,  which  we  gave  in  our  first  volume. 
T.  G.—  I.  A  whitewashed  background  ia  very  bad ;  you  will  never  •ueestd  to 
taking  aa  good  pictures  with  it  as  you  would  with  one  of  a  darker  colour 

2.  Employ  the  cyanide  In  a  more  dilute  state,  and  wash  the  ^cttrre,  well 
after  fixing.  .T.  Expose  the  hath  to  tbe  sun  fur  a  few  hours;  then  Alter, 
and  acetifv  if  necessary. 

C  S.  K.T-We  cannot  understand  your  description  sufficiently  to  give  too 
much  assistance.  You  must  push  io  or  draw  out  the  ground  glass,  rati! 
the  image  appears  most  distinct. 

F.  U  0.— Received  with  thanks. 

U.  PiSacT..  —  The  bath  and  other  solutions  should  be  prepared  exactly  as  M: 

Keene  recommends,  llx  with  4  ounce*  of  hypo,  to  IS  or  1«  ounces  u(  water 
A.  O.  0  1.  According  to  Mr.  I.yte'a  experiments,  a  nitrate  of  copper  hats 

would  in-  injurious  to  silver  print*.   2.  It  is  best  lo  tone  before  fixtnir 

Marion  s  paper  i*  preferred  by  maw-.   4.  Kae" 

special  qualities,  which  recommend  themselvct 

therefore  cannot  say  which  is  the  best    i.  Use  bromide  >■(  cadmium  * 

Ammonia  does  not  fix  prints  so  perfectly  aa  hype.   7,  s,  and  9.  Wr  cannot 

speak  from  experience  on  either  of  these-  point*. 
.1.  H.  B. — Add^abotit  one  ^'^^[^  fcy'" n^rl^mid^f of  ^j*"'""'  U 

J.  H^-*Wo  thtak'thc  lent*  yoii  h^vTlf* ll^^^"^^^^^^] 
two. 

V. — Received  witli  thanks. 

J.  P.  P. — We  can  suggest  no  better  remedy  than  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitra 

acid  to  your  developing  solution;  and  if  that  does  not  prove  an  effaclaai 

remedy,  to  the  bath. 
J.  W.  W.— 1,  We  prefer  a  twin  lens  camera  mounted  on  parallel  laths.  I 

We  will  insert  the  query.   3.  We  would  rather  not  interfere  In  the  natter 

hevnnd  inaerliug  the  names  and  addresses. 
F.  A.  W— We  cannot  help  you.   You  got  Into  the  difficulty  with  your  eyes 

open,  and  In  direct  opposition  to  our  express  advice;  and  you  must  now  jet 

out  again  as  best  you  can. 
HTrosrxrn.— Add  one  drachm  of  absolute  alcohol  to  each  ounce  of  yam 

collodion. 

("mncaons.— If  you  place  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a  pea  tnto  the  altered 

albumen.  It  will  keep  good  for  some  months. 
Dilsxma.-— The  gradual  accumulation  of  acetate  of  sod*  in  your  bath  has 

thrown  It  out  of  order.   You  will  not  succeed  satisfactorily  now.  unless  ytsi 

make  a  new  hath. 

R.  frosDOX. — The  discoloration  is  owing  to  the  print  not  having  been  soft - 
rlently  exposed  to  llio  action  of  the  hypo,  or  the  toning  bath  The  martin 
of  the  print  has  been  soaked  sufficiently,  hut  the  centre,  where  the  spottiness 
Is,  has  been,  probably,  protected  from  the  proper  action  of  the  liquid  b) 
contact  with  another  print,  or  by  being  partially  elevated  above  the  rsrfaf 
of  the  solution  by  on  air-bubble  underneath. 

P.  8.— 1.  Free  «xj>osurc  to  warm  dry  air  is  the  only  means  of  getting  nd  ol 
the  smell  of  a  newly  vandal  ted  box.  If  the  wood  is  sufficiently  wti: 
seasoned,  placing  It  in  a  rather  cool  oven  for  a  few  hours  may  prove  of  use 

3.  Carbonate  ol  soda  Is  better  than  ammonia  for  neutralising  an  acid  Ionia; 
3.  An  ordinary  i -plate  lena  urill  answer  vary  well  for  >  magK 
.  Place  it  in  tbe  same  position  as  the  other  lenses  wure.  and  at  a 
e  from  the  slide  a  trifle  longer  than  Its  focal  length ;  and,  linalls 

lUby  trlaL 

hi:k. — To  answer  such  very  elementary  questions  iu  sufficient  uutail  U- 
be  of  service,  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we  can  spare.  You  lad 
better  consult  some  elementary  work  on  photography. 
Osa  Psaruxsn. — No  such  process  Iu*  yet  been  brought  tu 


lion  to  Is-  of  practical  use.   Try  one  of  the  well-eatahiished  dry  | 
T.  T.  It— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  lo  the  proper  address. 
Ominunlcatkms declined  srith  thanks:— D.  O.  P.— T.  T.— Forth.— JL  8.  F. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondent*  it  either  sack  a* 

recent  numbers  of  the 
_T.  It  R- 

X.  T. 


wo  arc  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  hi  re 

"FaoTooKaraiu  Haws:"— F.  C—  T.  S.  U— An 


W.  Hughes. - 


Is  Trrr:— T.  A.  Malone .— f.  Helsclt  —  Evargruli.— A  Kerry  1 

T.  Millard. — J.  W.  W.— W.  A.  Young.— II.  ».  1  J.  B.—W. 

N.  T.  A. — H.  F_  .lennlngs,  junr 
EaaaTi'M. — In  vot  IL  p.  ss,  the  formula  for  the  fixing  sslurion  should  tv. 

"cyanide  of  potassium,  12  ounces  |  water,  i  quarts.'' 
editorial  conunnnlcaUons  will  not  lie  received  unless  fully  prepaid;  am) 

letters  must  not  be  sent  In  book  parcels. 


All  editorial  communications  should  be 


loMr.Cat>oars,e»e 


loth. 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  OXALIC  ACID  IN  COL- 
LODION. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  oar  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Photographic  Society,  which  we  gave  in  our 
.  number  but  one,  p.  104,  could  not  fad  to  be  struck  with 


the  remarkable  fact,  announced  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  of 
Cavendish  Street,  vis.,  that  from  twenty  Winchester  quarts 
of  collodion  residues  he  had  obtained  sufficient  oxalic  acid 
to  yield  no  leas  than  1  pound  5  ounces  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
In  conversation  afterwards  we  found  that  this  was  regarded 
as  quite  a  new  fact ;  and  as  it  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
of  the  greatest  interest,  we  think  that  the  following  account 
of  some  experiments  by  M.  De  la  Haye,  bearing  on  this 
subject,  which  were  communicated  by  him  to  a  foreign  con- 
temporary some  time  ago,  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers.  He  first  directs  a  collodion  to  be  made  of  1 00  parts 
of  pure  ether,  sp.  gr.  -847,  and  4  parts  of  well-made  gun- 
cotton.  (It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  does  not  enter  into 
more  detail  on  the  manufacture  of  this  gun-cotton,  as  on 
this,  we  think,  the  whole  question  turns.)  The  mixture  Is 
placed  in  a  conical  vessel  to  facilitate  precipitation,  and  well 
shaken  during  the  first  few  days,  after  which  it  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  about  three  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  three  distinct  strata  of  the  liquid  will  bo 
apparent,  each  differing  in  density.  The  uppermost  is  com- 
posed of  a  perfect  solution  of  pyroxyline,  having  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  very  white  albumen.  The  next  layer  is 
thlcko  and  contains  pyroxyline  only  partially  dissolved. 
The  lowest  and  densest  layer  consists  of  a  smail  portion  of 
dissolved  pyroxyline,  a  large  quantity  of  unchanged  cotton, 
and  impurities.  This  layer  has  not  the  properties  necessary 
for  photographic  collodion ;  it  contains  several  salts,  held  in 
suspension  by  the  more  or  less  azotiscd  fibres,  or  supplied  by 
the  re-action  of  the  ether. 

Tho  two  upper  portions  of  fluid  must  be  poured  off  care- 
fully, and  one  per  cent,  more  pyroxyline  added,  when  a 
rather  curious  phenomenon!  presents  itself.  The  ether, 
finding  new  gun-cotton  to  dissolve,  abandons  the  fibres  it 
had  only  swelled  and  held  in  suspension ;  hence  it  results,  that 
the  precipitate  of  this  second  operation  is  proportionally  greater 


the  first,  and  slightly  different  in  its  nature, 
being  more  dense  and  felt-like.  It  fa  probable  that  among 
these  fibres  a  portion  may  be  changing  to  oxalic  acid,  or,  at 
nil  events,  have  commenced  this  transformation.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  the.  influence  Of  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  fleporiti  of  old  collodion,  when  greatly  concen- 
trated, and  treated  icith  patasm,  yield  perfectly  defined  crystal* 
of  oxalate  potassa. 

After  standing  fifteen  days  the  fluid  must  be  decanted, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  wash 
tho  collodion.  The  mixture  must  be  long  and  well  shaken, 
and  then  left  to  subside  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Two 
layers  are  formed,  and  a  singular  fact  presents  itself— the 
collodion  is  thicker  than  before.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
alworption  of  1  part  of  ether  by  10  of  water,  or  to  a  certain 
combination  of  the  two  bodies ;  there  is  the  fact,  and  the 
first  hypothesis  is  the  simplest  explanation  of  it,  though  it 
does  not  quite  account  for  the  increase  of  density  being 
considerably  more  than  one  tenth.  (This  would  be  accounted 
for,  by  taking  into  consideration  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  ether.)  A  second  phenomenon  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
tho  layer  of  water  is  acid,  while  the  collodion  is  absolutely 


neutral;  the  water  evidently  deprives  the  collodion  of  its 
soluble  salts,  and  carries  all  the  remaining  impurities  to  the 
bottom.  The  washing  gives  to  the  ether  perfect  neutrality, 
and  relieves  it  of  the  acetic  and  nitric  acid,  &c,  which  it 
may  contain,  and  imparts  to  it  new  properties. 

Collodion  prepared  in  this  manner,  if  allowed  to  stand  for 
six  months,  acquires  a  perfect  limpidity,  and  forms  no 
deposit.  Age  perfects  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  pure 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed  united  together  more 
intimately. 

This  collodion,  it  will  be  remarked,  contains  no  alcohol, 
which  accounts  for  its  great  tenacity  on  glass,  and,  also,  for 
its  non-destructive  action  on  the  sdver  bath,  which,  onco 
saturated  with  the  small  portion  of  ether  which  water  can 
absorb,  retains  no  more.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  collo- 
dion charged  with  alcohol,  which,  at  each  immersion,  adds 
something  new  to  the  bath ;  so  that  after  a  number  of  collo- 
(lionised  plates  are  immersed,  the  alcohol  reacting,  ami, 
under  the  influence  of  the  chemical 
"effected  by  its  presence,  causes  the  bath  to 
excite  the  plate  with  difficulty,  and  acquires  a  great  tendency 
to  produce  foggy  pictures  on  development. 

Old  silver  baths  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  needle-like  crystal- 
lisation on  the  layer  of  collodion — a  compound  precisely 
analogous  to  oxalate  of  silver ;  and,  on  analysing  the  bath, 
more  or  ten  abundant  traces  of  oxalic  acid  are  found. 
Oxalate  of  sdver  is  a  salt  sensitive  to  light,  and  very  much 
more  sensitive  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  its  presence  therefore,  as  a  reducible  salt  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  is  to  be  feared,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable tbat  it  is  to  its  mixture  with  the  iodide  of  sdver  that 
the  veil  is  owing,  which,  in  such  cases,  covers  part  or  all  of 
the  pictures. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  CAMP. 

It  appears  that  several  months  since  photographic  apparatus 
was  sent  to  the  Artillery  in  garrison,  at  Versailles,  with  proper 
persons  to  give  instruction  in  the  art.  Laboratories  were 
established,  and  good  progress  made  by  the  military  students 
in  its  practice,  some  of  the  prints  they  turned  out  being  very 
creditable  specimens  of  photography.  The  sceno  of  their 
labours  is  now  transferred  to  the  plainaof  Italy,  the  Emperor 
being  desirous  of  possessing  pictures  of-  those  fields  of  action 
in  which  he  so  confidently  expects  to  be  victorious.  There  is 
thus  a  possibility  that  they  may  accomplish,  on  amorc  extended 
scale,  that  which  our  correspondent  in  Algeria  has  dono 
on  a  lesser,  and  give  to  the  world  representations  of  a  field  of 
battle  as  it  actually  appears  during  an  action. 

Wo  have  also  received  a  letter  informing  us  that  experi- 
ments had  been  made,  within  the  last  few  days,  by  some 
officers  at  Grenoble,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  a  suggestion  jrat  forth  by  ns,  and  translated  into 
the  foreign  papers,  relative  to  the  employment  of  micro- 
photography  in  transmitting  despatches  from  one  part  of  bii 
army  to  another,  between  which  the  communication  is  exces- 
sively dangerous  or  absolutely  ihqxwsible.  In  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to,  an  imaginary  despatch,  containing  fifty-two 
words,  Was  written  on  a  strip  of  thin  paper  in  very  small 
letters,  and  as  closely  as  possible ;  this  piece  of  paper  was  then 
rolled  up  tightly,  and  deposited  in  a  conical  ball,  which  had 
been  hollowed  at  the  core  to  the  required  depth.  The  open 
end  was  stopped  up  with  wax,  and  the  ball  forced  down  into 
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a  rifle  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Some  thick  planks  were  then 
reared  on  end,  in  the  road  which  ascend*  the  hill  on  which 
the  fortress  is  built,  and  the  bullet  was  fired  into  them  from  a 
distance  of  150  metres,  after  which  it  was  cut  out  and 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  though  the  wax  had  been 
forced  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  despatch  in  such  a  way 
as  to  glue  the  edges  together,  yet  this  was  readily  removed 
with  a  penknife,  and  the  despatch  itself  was  uninjured.  This 
method  of  writing  the  despatches,  instead  of  employing 
micro-photography,  is  so  far  an  improvement  on  our  sugges- 
tion, that  it  can  be  adopted  under  all  circumstances,  what- 
ever the  state  of  the  weather  may  be. 


A  SIMPLE  DARK  ROOM  FOR  WORK  NEAR  IIOME. 

Many  persons  busy  themselves  with  the  construction  of 
intricate  and  expensive  dark  rooms  for  out-door  work  on 
their  own  premises,  when  a  far  cheaper  substitute  can  be 
provided  with  little  trouble. 

I  have  myself  adopted  a  very  simple  plan  (I  say  adopted, 
for,  though  I  have  never  seen  a  similar  contrivance,  many, 
no  doubt,  have  ere  this  carried  out  the  same  or  a  like  de- 
sign) ;  and  my  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently 
practicable  for  use  in  the  house  or  garden.  I  construct  my 
"  dark  room  "  as  follows  :— 

Procure  a  box  about  three  or  four  feet  square  (never  mind 
how  roughly  made,  so  that  the  panels  fit  closely) — a  large 
tea  chest  would  answer  admirably— cut  out  at  the  back  or 
left  side  the  space  for  a  window,  six  inches  by  four,  and  glaze 
with  deep  yellow  or  orange  glass,  and  stop  up  all  cracks  in 
the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  box  with  putty  or  marine 
glue.  (If  for  out-door  work  tho  waterproof  properties  of  the 
latter  render  it  more  desirable.)  Next  cither  attach  legs  to 
the  box  by  nailing  them  to  tho  side,  or  provide  a  stand  or 
bench,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  give  the  embryo  room  a 
coat  of  paint.  It  would  be  well,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  paint  or  stain  the  interior  black. 
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A  shelf  at  the  back  of  the  box,  should  be  added,  as 
extremely  useful  for  holding  collodion  and  solution  bottles, 
&c.  A  gutta  percha  sink  should  be  placed  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  box,  the  waste-pipe  of  which,  passing 
through  the  bottom  to  the  ground,  mar  be  made  of  gutta 
percha  or  India  rubber  tubing,  though  shook!  the  dark  room 
nave  fired  legs,  a  metal  pipe  passing  down  one  of  those  legs 
would  be  preferable,  as  leas  likely  by  its  firm  position  to 
splash  the  clothes  or  be  injured. 

A  dark  curtain  to  exclude  the  light  when  operating  should 
next  be  made,  and  had  better  be  constructed  of  black  glazed 
calico,  fined  with  yellow,  and  so  broad  that  when  fastened 


to  the  top  and  sides  of  the  box  {not  the  legs)  it  will  allow  the 
operator  to  gain  access  to  and  leave  the  interior  of  the 
"  room  "  without  admitting  light.  It  would  be  well  to  nail 
a  piece  of  black  or  yellow  calico  down  the  front  legs  of  the 
"room"  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  light  entering 
from  the  rear. 

The  dark  room  is  now  complete,  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
introduce  the  bath,  &c. 

One  hint  more  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  is,  bow  to 
obtain  a  good  and  convenient  supply  of  water. 

My  suggestion  is  as  follows : — In  the  first  place,  the  water 
can  be  supplied  from  the  sides  or  top. 

If  the  "  room  "  has  fixed  legs  I  recommend  a  supply  frwa 
the  side.  The  sink  being  placed  to  the  right  of  the  room, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  outer  "  right "  side  of 
the  box  fix  a  bracket  A,  and  on  it  place  a  small  barrel  B: 
in  lieu  of  a  tap  fix  a  piece  of  metal  tubing  E,  extending  cat 
inch  from  the  barrel — a  pipe  C  should  be  fastened  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  room,  also  on  the  right  side,  so  contrived  that  a 
tap  D  attached  to  the  lower  end  shall  drain  into  the  sink 
and  be  nine  inches  or  a  foot  above  it.   The  upper  end  of  tho 

Eipe  must  pass  through  the  side  of  the  box,  just  above  the 
racket,  and  project  an  inch,  and  can  be  connected  with  the 
branch-pipe  by  means  of  a  piece  of  India  rubber  tubing. 
Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  and  a  good  supply  will  be  at  the 
photographer  s  disposal. 

With  these  directions  there  will  bo  no  need  to  explain  the 
mode  of  obtaining  water  from  the  roof.  Evargrah. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  APPLIED  TO  TOPOGRAPHY. 

M.  CuKVAixutn,  an  assistant  surgeon  attached  to  the 
hospital  of  Gros  Caillon,  has  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
tho  Socivtr  <r Encouragement  a  new  apparatus,  which  he  calls 
a  photographic  plane-table,  which  enables  any  photographer 
to  take,  with  great  rapidity,  all  the  altitudes,  and  to  perform 
all  the  graphic  operations  necessary  to  the  complete  deter- 
initiation  of  the  topography  of  a  country,  without  aor 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  this  apparatus  is  one  which 
offers  great  practical  advantages,  the  commission  appoint! 
to  examine  it  went  into  the  matter  with  great  zeal  and 
assiduity,  and  with  a  commendable  desire  to  make  their 
report  as  speedily  as  possible,  choosing  for  their  mouth-piec* 
an  eminently  competent  man,  M.  Benolt,  the  learned  author 
of  the  "  Traite  de  la  regie  «  calcut."  His  decision  is  enUrely 
favourable ;  and,  to  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  photograi«hie 
plane-table,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  the  essentia! 
part  of  the  report-: — "The  photographic  plane-table  is 
composed  of  a  solid  tripod  of  an  ordinary  plane-tabk, 
around  the  axis  of  which  a  camera  can  revolve,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  modified  by  M.  Chevallier, 
and  the  object-glass  of  which  can  be  pointed  successively  to 
all  the  visible  points  of  the  horizon. 

"  The  glass  plate,  coated  with  collodion  or  sensitised  albu- 
men, is  circular,  and  received  in  a  concentric  frame  of » 
similar  form,  the  periphery  of  which  is  furnished  with  teeth, 
after  the  manner  of  worm  wheels.  This  frame  and  the 
glass  plate  can  also  revolve  around  their  common  axia, 
which  passes  above  the  daguerreotype  picture  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  projects  itself  entirely  on  the  inferior  part  of 
the  plate,  and  can  be  there  limited  laterally  by  two  system* 
of  shutters ;  either  by  two  vertical  ones,  brought  as  new 
together  as  desired,  or  by  two  uprights,  uniting  at  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  and  inclosing  as  sharp  an  angle  as  may  be 
considered  advisable. 

■  It  follows  from  these  arrangements,  that  without  taking 
out  the  plate  from  the  interior  of  the  modified  camera,  tint 
by  merely  making  it  move  round  its  axis  sufficiently  for  a 
fresh  image  to  project  itself  beside  those  already  received, 
one  may,  by  directing  the  object-glass  towards  all  the  point* 
of  the  horizon  in  succession,  obtain  as  many  partial  picture*, 
the  whole  of  which,  together,  will  constitute  a  sort  of 
panorama  of  the  locality. 
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"  This  en*emble  is  not  a  real  panoramic  picture,  such  as  one 
obtains  with  the  modified  apparatus  of  M.  Garella,  for 
example ;  but  no  doubt  it  has  alreadly  been  divined  that  it 
is  eminently  fitted  to  resolve  tlie  topographical  problem 
which  M.  Chevallier  propounded  to  himself.  Indeed,  what 
more  is  required  for  this  etuemble,  while  showing  the  aspect 
of  the  different  signals  serving  as  vertices  to  the  triangles  of 
the  chain  of  the  map  to  be  taken,  visible  from  the  station 
occupied  by  tho  photographic  plane-table,  than  to  give,  at  the 
same  time,  tho  graphic  horizontal  projection  of  the  angles 
embraced  by  the  direction  of  these  signals?  It  will,  evi- 
dently, suffice,  that  the  imago  of  the  verticals  of  these  latter 
are  traced  in  the  partial  views  of  which  they  form  part,  and 
that  these  images,  which  will  eras,  by  construction,  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  plate,  include  between  them  angles  equal 
to  the  corresponding  azimuths,  measured  at  the  station ;  and 
it  is  precisely  6uch  a  graphic  tracery  which  is  immediately 
obtained  by  M.  Chevallier  with  the  photographic  plane-table, 
by  extremely  simple  arrangements  very  ingeniously  added 
to  thc**e  already  pointed  out. 

"  1.  The  image  of  the  vertical  of  the  obttrved  signal  is  fur- 
nished by  the  interposition  of  a  fine  horsehair,  stretched 
vertically  between  the  plate  and  the  object-glass,  and  passing 
by  the  axis  of  this  latter,  and  by  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
plate,  because  the  plane  that  these  axes  and  the  hair  deter- 
mine, passes  by  the  vertical  of  the  signal. 

"  2.  The  (izimuthal  anyk$  arc  reproduced  with  tho  aid  of 
an  indented  circle,  forming  the  plate  of  the  tripod  of  the 
instrument,  and  of  a  communication  of  movement  between 
this  toothed  circle,  rendered  fixed  in  space,  and  that  of  the 
frame  of  the  plate. 

'•  This  communication  is  composed  of  two  small  shafts, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  working  together  by  two 
small  angular  wheels,  each  furnished  with  a  cylindrical- 
toothed  pinion,  that  of  the  horizontal  shaft  with  the  vertical 
frame  of  the  plate,  and  that  of  the  vertical  shaft  with  the 
fixed  horizontal-toothed  circle  of  tho  tripod.  These  work- 
ings in  each  other  being  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plate  makes  one  entire  revolution  around  its  axis  in  exactly 
the  same  time  as  the  body  of  the  apparatus  occupies  in 
making  the  tour  of  the  horizon,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
passage  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  object  glass  from  the 
vertical  of  one  of  the  signals  to  that  of  another,  this  axis 
1 1  escribes  an  angle  equal  to  that  comprised  between  the 
two  vertical  planes  passing  by  these  signals — an  angle  that 
the  mechanical  arrangements  adopted  by  M.  Chevallier 
will  make  the  plate  describe  exactly,  and  embrace,  without 
the  possibility  of  error,  by  the  images  of  the  verticals  of 
these  signals,  if  the  transmission  of  movement  is  made 
without  loss  of  time. 

"Thus  the  problem  of  the  photographic  tracing  of  the 
element*  of  the  outlines  of  a  topographical  map,  such  as  they 
arc  obtained  with  the  ordinary  piano-table,  is  ingeniously 
resolved,  and  without  risk  of  error,  because  M.  Chevallier 'b 
instrument  supplies  the  means  of  assuring  oneself,  before 
receiving  the  daguerreotypic  picture,  that  tlte  vertical  plane 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  plate,  of  the  optical  axis,  and  of 
the  horsehair,  really  passes  by  the  vertex  of  a  proposed  signal. 
This  essential  condition  is  obtained  by  directing  towards  the 
signal  a  plongenuto  telescope  fixed  outside,  of  which  the 
particular  optical  axis  is  movable  in  the  plane  of  the  hair, 
of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  plate,  and  of  the  optical  axis 
of  the  instrument. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  negative  daguerreotype  picture 
being  obtained,  as  many  proofs  may  be  taken  from  it  as  are 
required,  which  will  allow  of  their  being  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  different  operators  simultaneously. 

"  With  the  object  of  protecting  his  invention  against  so- 
called  improvements,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  of  the 
kind,  M.  Chevallier  has  combined  his  photographic  instru- 
ment with  the  essential  porta— limb  and  aliding-gauge— of  a 
theodolite  or  double  graphometer,  with  the  assistance  of 
which  one  may  read  the  numerical  amplitude  of  theazimuthal 
angles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  angles  included  between  the 


images  of  tho  verticals  of  the  signals  on  the  plates.  A 
compass  thero  gives  the  magnetic  orientation  of  these 
angles,  because  by  bringing  the  optical  axis  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian  the  image  of  the  hair  will  represent 
the  trace  of  this  plane  on  the  horizon.  Therefore,  this 
instrument,  such  as  it  is  made  and  presented  to  the  Society, 
enables  the  observer  to  operate  either  trigonometrically  or 
photographically,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  two  methods  of 
operation  ought  to  lead  to  identical  results,  and  mutually 
verify  each  outer. 

'•  Besides  the  topographical  applications,  M.  Chevallior's 
instrument  can  easily  furnish  not  only  the  different  points  of 
view  discoverable  from  the  station  it  occupies,  but  likewise 
the  divers  episodes,  almost  simultaneous,  of  a  general  action 
going  on  around,  whatever  may  be  their  nature.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  utilise  the  exterior  vortical 
limb  visible  behind  the  circular  glass  plate,  around  the  axis 
of  which  turns  an  index  connected  with  the  frame  of  this 
late.  This  index  serves  to  indicate,  by  means  of  pins  intro- 
noed  and  left  in  the  open  holes  on  its  edges,  the  utilise! 
sectors  of  the  plate,  and  consequently  those  of  its  parts  which 
have  remained  disposable,  and  entirely  prevents  the  super- 
position of  images." 

The  committee  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Society  would 
share  its  satisfaction,  and  that  it  would  encourage  the 
inventor  for  his  addition  of  another  to  the  already  long  list 
of  uses  to  which  photography  is  applicable.  The  Society 
adopted  the  report,  and  gave  its  approbation  to  the  photo- 
graphic plane-table. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Under  the  above  title,  in  the  National  Review  for  the  month 
of  April,  there  is  an  admirably  written  article,  evidently  the 
production  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject, 
and  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  development  of  photography.  So 
highly  does  the  writer  think  of  the  art,  that  ho  considers  the 
two  most  startling  productions  of  the  exciting  age  in  which 
we  five,  photography  and  electrio  telegraphy.  So  much  so, 
that  they  '•  are  naturally  selected  by  the  popular  mind  as 
representing,  in  an  emphatic  and  characteristic  manner,  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  stupendous  offspring  from  a  seed  of  human 
knowledge  so  small  that  our  fathers  remember  the  day  when 
it  was  hardly  visible."  The  accounts  given  of  the  early 
attempts  of  discoverers  is  clearly  and  graphically  sketched. 
He  says : — 

"  Wo  have  few  data  for  judging  of  the  train  of  thought 
that  led  Nicephore  Nidpoe  to  work  through  many  years  at  t  ho 
problem  of  producing  a  picture  by  the  sunlight,  and  which 
induced  him  to  put  a  firm  faith  in  the  conviction  that  such  an 
end  was  achievable.  Others  certainly  had  gone  before;  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  part  of  other?  are  rather  deterring 
than  inspiriting  in  their  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
would  venture  in  the  trodden  path ;  so  that  the  results  of 
Wedgwood  and  Davy,  which  failed,  because  they  could  by  no 
then  known  means  be  rendered  permanent,  may  nave  deterred 
M.  Nicpoo  from  the  course  so  successfully  followed,  and  subse- 
quently, by  Mr.  Talbot,  with  the  compounds  of  silver ;  while 
the  less  conclusive  failure  of  WoUaston  to  make  gum  guiacum 
a  photographic  agent,  may,  by  proving,  at  least,  the  decided 
chemical  change  effected  by  the  violet  and  blue  light  on  that 
substance,  have  prepared  tho  mind  of  M.  Niepoe  for  a  resolute 
effort  to  make  gum  resins  a  means  to  that  great  end,  in  the 
attainability  of  which  he  evidently  believed.  We  may  thus 
understand  his  elaborating  the  first  practical  and  successful 
process  of  '  hellography.'  He  formed  his  picture  on  the  bitu- 
meniferous  substance  called  asphalt,  or  bitumen  of  Judea 
(Jews'  pitch),  a  body  consisting  of  at  least  three,  and  probably 
many  more,  substances  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  most  likely 

very  variable  in  its  chemical  characters  

 This  substance  was  found  by  M.  Nfepce 

to  be  so  changed  by  the  light,  as  to  be  thereby  rendered  insolu- 
ble in  substances  that  were  capable  of  acting  as  solvents  of  it 
before  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  luminous  agency.  This  action 
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of  the  light  on  many  of  these  resinous  substance*  consists,  in 
fact,  in  a  conversion  of  them  into  a  new  form  of  resin,  more 
compact,  more  solid,  and  less  voluble  in  certain  essential  and 
other  oils,  than  they  are  in  their  pristine  state.  M.  NiijK* 
discovered  this  fact ;  and  alter  powdering  the  Dead  fcka  asphalt, 
and  exhausting  it  of  all  its  unchanged  (and  therefore  soluble) 
portion  by  oil  of  lavender,  ho  uext  spread  this  solution  (in 
comparative  darkness,  of  course),  on  a  polished  plate  of  silver, 
and  drove  olT  the  solvent  oil  by  heat.  The  silver  plate,  thus 
coated  with  the  soluble  part  of  the  asphalt,  was  cither  exposed 
in  the  camera  obscure  for  a  lengthened  time,  or  some  leaf  or 
other  object  was  superim]>osed  on  it,  and  the  ! ;  lit  left  to  do  its 
work  wherever,  and  with  a  result  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intensity  with  which,  its  rays  fell  on  the  plate.  After  the  action 
of  the  light  was  cairned  as  far  as  was  requisite,  the  plate  was 
again  removed  to  a  dark  room,  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
the  oil  of  lavender  and  natural  petroleum,  or  rock  oil— a  liquid 
of  very  complex  and  mixed  composition  that  exudes  from  the 
soil  of  many  regions.  This  mixturo  dissolved  the  asphalt  that 
had  boon  unaltered  by  the  light,  leaviug  the  altered  portion 
upon  the  plate  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  intensity  with 
which  the  light  ltad  operated.  A  picture  rcmaiued,  therefore, 
upou  the  silver  surface,  represented  by  the  asphalt  in  all  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  original,  whether  an  object  in  the  camera, 
or  a  sujwriniposed  print,  or  any  other  thing  that  intercepted  the 
light. 

u  The  first  real  result  in  a  great  discovery  in  always  worth 
detailing,  even  though  rendered  obsolete  by  the  march  of  events. 
The  heliograph  we  have  described  was  the  ftrxt  permanent 
photographic  picture  ever  produced,  and  it  belonged  to  M. 
Nioephore  Niepce  to  attain  it.  Its  date  was  about  the  year 
1836." 

Before  alluding  to  the  poetic  account  of  Mr.  Talbot's 
motive  in  at  tempting  to  discover  a  means  whereby  he  should 
make  nature  paint  herself,  we  may  notice  the  extraordinary 
series  of  coincidences  which  seem  to  constitute  the  history  of 


photography.  Those  coincidences  which  occurred  in"  its 
early  days,  when  Bcientifio  gentlemen,  without  any  precon- 
cert, were  bent  on  discovering  the  very  same  thing,  need 
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only  be  mentioned,  as  they  arc  too  well  known  to  our  readers 
to  need  recapitulation.  But  they  certainly  are  novel  in 
the  regularity  with  which  wo  nnd  French  and  English  in- 
ventors, after  years  of  jiatient  toil  and  study,  reaching  similar 
results  at  nearly  simultaneous  periods.  The  account  of  the 
motive  which  prompted  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  set  about  making 
nature  paint  hcrseli  is  something  unique  in  scientific  research. 
.According  to  the  writer:— 

«*  It  was  on  that  beautiful  Italian  water,  whose  triple  arms 
■go  on  the  poiut  of  Bellagio,  that  Mr.  Talbot  longed  for  a 
to  enable  him  to  bear  away  an  image  of  Lecco  and 
There  he  resolved  to  work  out  the  problem  by  which 
nature  herself  should  be  induced  to  perpetuate  the  outline  of 
her  own  beauties  in  an  artistic  form.  The  earlier  steps  of  his 
progress  have  never  been  told;  but,  in  1839,  there  was  an 
announcement  made  to  the  world  of  the  birth  of  a  new  art, 
practically  available  for  this  purpose.  It  was  made  simul- 
taneously, though  in  different  processes,  in  Paris  and  London  , 
in  Paris  by  M.  Daguerre,  in  the  form  of  the  daguerreotype ; 
in  Loudon  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  the  shape  of  a '  photogenic 
process/  for  copying  leaves,  prints,  Ac." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  various  steps  which 
were  taken  to  improve  the  ingredients  used  by  the  manipulator 
so  as  to  enable  lain  to  produce  better  results.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  non-photographic  readers  we  extract  the  following 
passage  as  containing  an  account  of  all  tho  steps  taken  by 
the  operator  in  order  to  obtain  a  photographic  picture.  It 
is  so  free  from  technicalities  that  anybody  can  fully 
Btand  the  "  process" : — 

M  We  will  follow  tho  manipulator  into  his  dark  cl 
The  small  amount  of  light  allowed  by  his  jealous  care  to  j*ne- 
trote  that  room  of  mysteries,  is  admitted  only  through  yellow 
glass,  and  thereby  filtered  of  those  blue  and  violet,  as  well  as 
invisible,  rays,  which  are  the  energetic  agents  in  the  photo- 
graphic result.  Here  we  enter ;  and,  if  the  experiment  has 
been  a  successful  one,  ere  we  go  out  we  shall  be  witnesses  to  a 
stroke  of  magic  that  might  have  made  tho  teeth  of  a 


chatter.  From  out  of  bis  dark  slide  the  photographist  takes  a 
square  of  glass.  On  its  surface  U  spread  that  transparent  film 
— infinitely  delicate,  for  a  touch  wUl  tatter  it — on  which  so 
much  careful  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear.  It  has  just  been 
exposed  in  the  camera ;  in  other  words,  for  a  few  rapid  second? 
that  dclicato  film  has  been  placed  where  the  image  of  some 
natural  object — perhaps  somo  pretty  country  scene — has  been 
projected  by  a  lens  upon  a  focused  plane.  That  fairy  miniature, 
formed  by  tho  well-adjusted  convergences  of  tho  refracted 
pencils  of  light,  is  a  thing  so  beautiful,  so  unspeakably  lovely, 
that  none  can,  for  the  first  time,  look  on  the  ground  glass  of  a 
camera,  fooussed  to  a  beautiful  scene,  without  carrying  away  a 
new  feeling,  and  a  now  delight.  That  lovely  little  picture  is 
but  a  fantasy.  Though  every  varied  tint  and  every  waving 
form  be  seen  there  as  the  cyo  sees  it  in  nature — even,  perhaps, 
more  intense  in  its  brilliancy,  from  its  being  more  minute  and 
concentrated,  so  to  speak,  in  its  scale — yet  remove  the  gl*» 
screen  on  which  tho  image  falls,  and  it  is  gone,  unsubstantial  at 
a  dream,  and  with  something  of  a  lovely  dream's  fascination. 
But  let  the  glass  screen  be  replaced  by  the  seusitivo  collodion 
film,  and  somo  at  least  of  the  imagery  of  that  otherwise  transient 

Iicture  may  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Was  not  the  man  a  pott 
j  whose  mind  this  thought  came  on  tho  Lake  of  Como?  WN 
it  not  something  of  the  creative  faculty  of  the  true  »otijrjc, 
that  gave  that  thought  its  first  triumphant  realisation  ?  We 
look  then  on  the  filmed  surface  of  the  glass  that  has  for  tbosq 
two  or  three  seconds  been  the  retina,  as  it  were,  on  which  that 
imago  in  tho  camera  was  projected  ;  but  it  reveals  only  a  blank. 
The  most  careful  scrutiny  will  reveal  no  changes  in  it  But  no 
time  must  be  lost,  or  tho  surface  will  bo  too  dry  to  receive  the 
uext  process,  by  which  the  photographist  sweeps  rapidly  over 
the  glass  plate  a  wave  of  a  susceptible  liquid.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  a  littlo  acetic  acid,  a  very  little  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  solution 
of  a  remarkable  substance  formed  by  the  distillation  of  gallx 
acid  (pyrogallic  acid).  Look  on  the  glass  plate— a  moment'* 
pause— it  is  but  a  moment ;  fur  now,  revealed  with  magic  sud- 
deunoss,  and  growing  rapidly,  with  increasing  loveliness,  each 
moment  brighter,  clearer,  sharper,  there  is  tho  picture.  But 
the  sky  is  block ;  and  athwart  it,  with  infinite  ramifications  of 
living  and  gnarled  branch,  each  point  tipped  with  the  youm- 
bursting  leaf  buds  (for  it  is  full  spring  tide),  stands  out,  in 
a  weird  contrast,  that  oak  tree  in  the  foreground,  white  against 
the  dark,  midnight  looking  sky ;  yet  not  entirely  white ;  for  s 
closer  view,  as  the  magic  growth  is  fulfilling  itself,  reveals  » 
thousand  pencilliugs  of  delicate  lines  and  inexplicable  shadows, 
giving  roundness,  sharpness,  life,  to  every  organic  twist  of  ur 
old  tree.  Underneath  and  round  it,  from  tho  black  stone  u. 
the  foreground,  in  relief  on  the  white  grass,  to  the  tiuy  fairy 
cottage  under  >he  hill,  beside  the  far  drawn  perspective  uf  thai 
dark-watered  streamlet,  a  black  cottage,  with  its  white  window 
lattices,  is  spread  a  scene,  not  indeed  the  same  we  saw  but  now 
on  the  screen  of  the  camera— and  yet  how  like  it !  The  outline 
is  the  some.  That  old  oak  is  a  familiar  fricud  loved  by  our 
grandsires,  aud  one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  its  well  known  form 
Under  the  hill  stands,  indeed,  a  cottage,  and  its  little  roads  ay 
fords  the  streamlet ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  a  wkiU  cottage,  with 
its  brightly  gleaming  windows  barred  by  dark  lattices — a  little 
cottage  home  of  England.  Why  is  that  gleaming  river  a  dark 
line,  and  not  a  delicate  white  thread  of  gleaming  rapids?  On* 
word  explains  the  spell.  It  is  a  negative  picture.  The*c 
strange  underlights  in  the  oak  boughs  arc  thrown  by  no  level 
sun  setting  on  the  horizon.  Those  shadows  are  not  flung 
athwart  some  'land  lit  by  a  large  low  moon.'  Those  weird 
Ht/kU  are  natural  thadows;  and  those  inexplicable  shades  are 
tho  lights  of  the  natural  picture :  but  the  lights  have  left  a 
darkening  impress  on  the  seusitivo  surface,  and  the  shadow*  of 
nature  are  left  as  lights  ou  the  photograph,  because  there  the 
plate  was  less  illuminated  when  they  fell.  The  picture  is  com- 
plete, and  tho  practised  eye  of  the  operator  sees  tho  moment  to 
be  come  when  further  development  would  be  prejudicial,  and 
the  action  must  be  stopped.  He  washes  it  carefully,  but 
thoroughly,  with  water;  and  the  picture,  as  now  looked  at,  i» 
composed  of  '  lights '  in  nature,  represented  by  the  dark  silver 
deposit,  and  'shadows,'  represented  by  the  priiuroess-t*ife«' 
iodide  of  silver,  still  remaining  on  those  parts  of  the  film  where 
the  light  was  comparatively  inactive.  By  the  yellow  light  the 
tint  of  the  iodide  is  undistinguishame  from  white,  and  its  coin- 
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Speaking  of  tho  application  of  photography  to  the  repro- 
duction of  works  of  art,  the  author  says :  - 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  application  of  photography 
is  one  in  which  it  has  already  been  very  successfully  employed 
—the  reproduction,  namely,  of  facsimile  drawings  after  Ruplwd, 
and  tho  other  great  artists,  whose  genius  could  write  a  poem  in 
a  line,  and  convey  the  expression  of  a  human  heart  in  a  symbol 
little  otlier  than  a  doll,  yet  embodying  tho  thousand-fold  care*, 
sorrow*,  and  affections  of  a  human  eye.  Here  the  photograph 
is  an  unrivalled,  an  unapproachable,  transcriber.  Pnotography 
will  doubtless  be  also  continually  more  employed  in  peipetuatiug 
and  disseminating  "engraved  w  orks,  such  as  those  of  Marc 
Antonio ;  while,  as  an  unerring  copyist  of  the  records  o'f  other 
times,  in  other  lands— in  giving  to  a  ttawlinson  the  materials 
for  his  researches,  in  tho  form  of  exact  copies  of  inscriptions  on 
the  great  monumeuts  of  Assyria  or  Egypt — it  has  done  much, 
and  will  do  more,  good  service." 

The  writer  divides  the  present  state  of  investigation  which 
is  going  on  in  the  photographic  world  into  three  heads  :— 

"  1.  Methods  of  rendering  the  sensitive  plates  portable,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  used  the  moment  they  are  prepared, 
i.e.,  preservative  processes. 

"  2.  Methods  of  producing  actual  engravings  or  printing 
blocks,  from  which  prints  can  be  taken,  i.e.,  phototypic 
and  photoglyphic  methods. 

"  3.  Some  of  the  applications,  whether  useful,  artistic,  or 
only  curious,  to  which  photography  has  been  applied." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  speakB  so  favourably 
of  Mr.  Hardwich's  Chemistry,  while  tho  remarks  he  makes 
upou  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  are,  although 
true,  anything  but  complimentary.  The  writer  seems  to 
consider  it  the  tomb  of  the  undigested  results  of  the  efforts 
of  inventors.  As  to  the  three  heads  into  which  the  author 
has  divided  tho  subject  of  photographic  investigation  we 
need  not  here  allude  to  them,  as  they  have  been  so  fully 
treated  of  in  those  pages,  especially  the  photoglyphic  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  which  was  first  communicated  to  the 
public  in  *  Tiie  Photographic;  News."  To  the  subject 
of  photography,  in  relation  to  art,  which  is  here  treated  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  again  to 
revert. 

PRINTING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
By  an  article  of  the  French  code,  every  possessor  of  a  clan- 
destine printing  office  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10,000  francs, 
and  imprisonment  for  six  months.  A  short  time  ago  a  pho- 
tographer was  found  to  be  in  the  practice  of  printing  writings, 
in  the  following  manner : — He  took  a  glass  plate,  which  he 
covered  with  an  opaque  varnish,  on  which  he  tracts!  the 
words  he  desired  to  reproduce,  by  cutting  down  through  the 
varnish  to  the  glass  plate  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
He  then  took  a  sheet  of  chemically  prepared  paper,  and  ex- 
posed it  under  the  glass  to  the  action  of  the  light  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  result  being  that  the  letters  traced  on 
the  varnish  were  printed  on  the  paper,  which  was  then 
treated  with  a  fixing  agent,  and  the  thing  was  complete. 

The  matter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  they 
made  a  descent  upon  his  premises,  and  seized  the  things 
necessary  to  prove  the  facts  given  above ;  and  the  case  came 
beforo  the  tribunal  of  Marseilles,  which  decided  that  it  did  not 
come  under  the  article  of  tho  codo  referred  to.  Against  this 
decision  the  public  prosecutor  appealed,  and  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Court  at  Aix,  which  annulled 
the  decision  of  the  Marseilles  tribunal,  and  inflicted  the  full 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  allowed  by  the  law.  The 
unfortunate  photographer  now  exercised  his  right  of  appal. 
His  counsel  urged  several  objections  against  the  conviction, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  article  in  question  si-ccifled 
certain  kinds  of  printing,  namely,  typography,  lithography, 
and  engraving ;  and  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  process 
which  was  neither  of  the  three.  The  court,  nowover,  over- 
ruled these  objections,  and  confirmed  the  conviction. 

We  give  the  above  as  an  illustration  of  the  pressure  under 
which  photographers  exercise  their  profession  in  a  country 


which  is  about  to  sacrifice,  possibly,  thousands  of  its  sons  in 
giving  liberty  to  Italy  ;  not  b-jcaiue  we  deem  this  particular 
ease  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  or  the' prohibition  to  practise 
this  kind  of  printing  as  of  any  importance ;  the  slowucss  of 
the  process  would  always  be  a  bar  to  its  use.  But  what 
would  be  the  feeling  of  photographers  in  this  country  if  they 
heard  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  taken  to  Bow- 
street,  by  order  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  and  sentenced  to  Bix 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £400,  for  having  in  his 
possession  a  negative  capable  of  yielding  a  page  of  writing  or 
print  ? 


Critical  Notices. 


SUrtagranu  of  the  I'aU  of  Xealk. 
We  have  been  shown  a  series  of  landscape  stereograms,  taken 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neath.  In  these  days  of 
extensive  stereographic  publication,  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
such  really  excellent  things  that,  when  wo  como  upon  anything 
not  up  to  tho  standard,  we  aro  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  only 
mediocre.  Tho  views  before  us  have  many  good  points  in 
them :  but,  in  regard  to  the  photographic  department,  they  are 
scarcely  up  to  tho  mark.  The}'  arc  too  intense,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  any  half-tone, 
and  too  little  detail.  The  best  view  in  the  series  is  the  "  Old 
Flint  Mill,  Vale  of  Neath."  The  treatment  of  this  subject  is 
very  clever,  as  the  very  things  which  cause  defects  in  the  other 
pictures  add  to  tho  interest  and  beauty  of  this.  The  hard 
and  flinty  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  arid  scenery,  are  greatly 
heightened  by  the  intense  tone  in  which  these  photographs  are 
printed.  The  views  "  Diuas  (ilen,"  and  tho  "  Lower  Cillufiste 
raol,  Valo  of  Neath,"  aro  two  very  interesting  little  bits  of 
scenery- ;  and,  if  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  were 
remedied,  few  series  of  stereograms  would  be  fouud  capable  of 
affording  more  interesting  employment  for  a  leisure  half  hour. 


Wessons  0n  Colouring  ^.1  holographs. 

ALBUMEXISED  PAPER — (cuntl i*  nil). 

A  handsome  face  is  of  an  oval  shape,  both  front  view 
and  in  profile ;  in  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  how  gently  the 
forehead  and  chin  recede ;  how  beautifully  the  top  and  back 
of  the  head  are  rounded,  no  one  organ  predominating  to 
destroy  its  even  line.  The  nose,  slightly  prominent  in  the 
centre,  with  small,  well-rounded  end,  fine  nostrils ;  small, 
full,  projecting  lips,  the  upper  one  short  and  curled  upwards 
in  centre,  the  lower  one  slightly  hanging  down  in  centre, 
both  turned  up  a  little  at  the  cornera,  and  receding  inside, 
of  a  vermilion  colour ;  chin  round  and  small ;  very  small, 
low  cheek-bones,  not  perceptibly  rising  above  the  general 
rotundity.  Eyes  large,  inclined  upwards  at  the  inner  angles, 
as  in  the  figure,  downwards  at  outer  angles ;  upper  eyelids 
long,  sloping  beyond  the  white  of  the  eye  towards  the 
temples. 


Eyebrows  arched,  forehead  round,  smooth,  and  small ;  hair 
rather  profuse,  and  dressed  to  follow  the  form  of  the  head, 
as  a  beautiful  face  is  disparaged  by  having  the  hair  wrongly 
dressed.  Of  all  things,  do  not  draw  the  hair  over  the  fore- 
head if  well  formed ;  but,  rather,  up  and  away.  See  the 
Venus  do  Medicls,  and,  for  comparison,  see  also  Cauova's 
Venus,  in  which  latter  the  hair  is  too  broad. 

An  intellectual  head  has  the  forehead  and  chin  projecting, 
the  high  facial  angle  presenting  nearly  a  straight  line; 
bottom  lip  projecting  a  little,  eycbrowB  rather  near  together 
and  low  (raised  eyebrows  indicate  weakness).  Broad  fore- 
head, overhanging  eyelids,  sometimes  cutting  across  the  iris 
to  the  pupil.  For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  see 
Lavatcr,  or  some  such  author,  on  "  Physiognomy." 
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Expression.— 'When  people  sit  for  photograph*,  they 
generally  contract  their  eyes  to  avoid  the  glare  of  light. 
With  the  eyeg,  the  whole  face  becomes  contracted  often,  and 
a  disagreeable  expression  result*.  To  correct  this  in  paint* 
ing,  as  a  general  rule,  the  upper  eyelids  will  require  raising 
and  widening ;  lower  eyelids  drooping  ;  irises  will  require 
enlarging,  eyebrows  raising  and  opening  (as  they  will  pro- 
bably bo  drawn  together  producing  something  like  a  frown), 
corners  of  mouth  raising,  centre  of  forehead  making  lighter ; 
and  the  line  down  from  the  sides  of  nose  towards  corners 
of  mouth  softening.  We  have  seen,  in  bad  photographs  of 
handsome  young  ladies,  deep  wrinkles  about  the  eyes,  the 
forehead,  and  corners  of  mouth,  caused  by  this  drawing  up 
of  the  face  in  pain  from  the  light. 

Expression  can  bo  produced  by  light  and  shade  without 
altering  the  form  of  lines  ;  for  instance,  a  darkness  between 
the  eyebrows  in  a  head,  would  make  it  sad  and  thoughtful ; 
at  leaBt,  as  to  the  expression  on  the  forehead:  then,  to 
convert  the  whole  face  from  liappiuess  to  Badness,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  darkness  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  chock,  immediately  below  the  eyes,  and  below  the 
corneis  of  the  mouth ;  because,  if  the  muscles  of  the  face 
were  under  the  influence  of  joy,  the  light  coming  over- 
head, such  parts  as  were  raised  catching  the  light,  would 
be  bright;  whence  it  will  easily  appear  that  introducing 
shadows  in  these  places,  or  deepening  the  bright  lights  too 
much,  would  not  only  destroy  the  intended  expression,  but, 
if  carried  to  excess,  produce  quite  an  opposite  one. 

In  these  remarks,  as  also  in  those  that  follow,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Ught  comes  from  overhead,  for  if  it  came  from 
below,  all  this  woukl  \te  just  reversed. 

Tints  in  Various  7'rtrtj.— The  colour  of  flesh,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  varies  in  different  parte,  although, 
to  persons  who  view  things  superficially,  it  may  appear  only 
of  one  tint  throughout ;  yet,  if  it  were  painted  so,  with  only 
different  degrees  of  shade,  such  a  picture  placed  by  the  side 
of  one  wherein  every  delicate  degree  of  pearly  tint  was  in- 
troduced, the  former  would  be  found  to  suggest  only  a  form 
of  clay,  without  any  of  that  suppleness  or  transparency 
to  flesh,  which  suggests  that  blood  runs  beneath  the 


Beyond  a  few  leading  points  of  light,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  no  two  part*  of  a  head  alike  ;  all  is  varied ;  the 
general  tint  is,  as  it  were,  refined  through  various  condi- 
tions ;  from  the  warmth  of  light,  through  degrees  of  pearly 
tints,  to  the  purply  hue  blending  into  the  warm  shadow. 
On  the  forehead  the  tints  are  more  inclined  in  the  centre  to 
yellowness;  on  the  outsides,  temples,  &c.,  to  blue;  sides 
of  cheek-bones,  &c.  rather  warm  ;  indentations  at  corners 
of  mouth,  rather  blue ;  in  front  of  cheeks  the  tints  are  fresh 
and  laky  ;  chin  warm  ;  neck  and  bosom,  bluish ;  the  latter 
having  its  pearly  tints  visibly  increasing  to  blue.  The  hands 
are  generally  of  a  pinkish  colour  inside  and  towards  finger 
ends;  wrisu bluish.  (ro. 


girtionarjj  of  ^jrotograpjiB. 

Chrysottfb.— A  photograpic  process  discovered  by  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel.  It  is  as  follows : — The  paper  is  washed 
in  a  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  it  must  then  be 
dried,  and  subsequently  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  This  paper,  when  dried  in  a  perfectly 
dark  room,  is  ready  for  use  in  the  same  manner  as  if  other- 
wise prepared,  the  image  being  impressed  upon  it  either  from 
nature  in  the  camera  obscura,  or  from  an  engraving  in  a 
frame  in  the  sunshine.  The  image  so  impressed  is,  however, 
faint,  nixl  sometimes  hardly  perceptible.  The  moment  it  is 
removed  from  the  frame  or  camera  it  must  be  washed  over 
with  a  neutral  solution  of  gold,  of  the  strength  of  sherry. 
Instantly  the  picture  appears,  not  indeed  at  once  in  its 
full  intensity,  but  darkening  with  great  rapidity  up  to 


a  certain  point,  depending  on  the  (strength  of  the  solu- 
tions used,  &c.  At  this  point,  nothing  can  surplus  tk 
sharpness  and  perfection  at  detail  of  the  resulting  photo- 
graph. To  arrest  this  process,  and  to  fix  the  picture  (10 
far,  at  least,  as  the  agency  of  light  is  concerned),  it  is  to 
be  thrown  into  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  well  soaked,  dried,  washed  with  bromide  of 
potassium,  rinsed,  and  dried  again.   Sir  J.  " 


that  in  point  of  direct  sensibility,  the  chrysotypc  paper  is 
certainly  inferior  to  the  calotyi*;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  g^ifd  as  a  photographic  agent, 
that  extremely  feeble  impressions,  once  made  by  light,  go  on 
afterwards  darkening  spontaneously,  and  very  slowly, 
apparently  without  limit,  so  long  as  the  least  vestige  of 
unreduced  chloride  of  gold  remains  in  the  paper.  To  UIim- 
trate  this  curiouB  and  important  property  the  following 
experiments  may  be  mentioned: — It  is  well  known  to 
chemists  that  oxalic  acid  heated  with  solutions  of  gold,  pre- 
cipitates the  metal  in  the  metallic  state.  Light,  as  well  as 
heat,  also  operates  in  this  precipitation ;  but,  to  render  it  effec- 
tual, several  conditions  are  necessary:  1st.  The  solution  of 
gold  must  be  neutral,  or  very  slightly  acid.  2nd.  The  oxalic 
acid  must  be  added  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  oxalate ;  and  3rd, 
it  must  be  present  in  a  certain  considerable  quantity,  which 
quantity  must  be  greater,  the  greater  the  amount  of  free 
acid  present  in  the  chloride.  I'nder  these  conditions  the 
gold  is  precipitated  by  light  as  a  black  powder ;  if  the  liquid 
be  in  any  bulk,  and  if  merely  washed  over  paper,  a  stain  is 
produced,  which,  however  feeble  at  first,  under  a  certain 
dosage  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  oxalate,  and  free  acid,  goes  on 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  when 
laid  by  in  the  dark,  aud  especially  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  till 
it  acquires  almost  the  blackness  of  ink ;  the  unsunned  por- 
tion of  the  im])er  remaining  unaffected,  or  so  slightly  as  to 
render  it  almost  certain  that  what  little  action  of  the  kind 
exists  is  due  to  the  effect  of  casual  dispersed  light  incident 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  If  paper  prepared  as  shore 
recommended  for  the  chrysotype,  either  with  the  ammonio- 
citrate  or  ammonio-tartrate  of  iron,  and  impressed  with  a 
latent  image,  be  washed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver  insuwl 
of  a  solution  of  gold,  a  very  sharp  and  beautiful  picture  u 
dcvclojwd  of  great  intensity.  These  pictures  may  be  fixed  by 
hyposuljthitc  of  soda. 

Citric  Acid. — Tliis  acid  derives  its  name  from  the 
citron,  in  the  juice  of  which  fruit  it  is  present  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  met  with  also  in  most  acid  fruits,  such  is 
the  gooseberry,  cherry,  raspberry,  and  orange.  It  ia 
obtained  from  the  citron  by  saturating  the  juice  with  chalk ; 
an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  thus  formed,  which,  after  veil 
washing,  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  a 
concentrated  by  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  citric  add 
separates  out  in  large  crystals.  Tliis  body  has  a  very  agree- 
able acid  taste ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bat 
its  aqueous  solution  soon  turns  mouldy ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  preferable,  if  it  be  desired  to  have  a  solution  of  citric  acid 
always  at  hand,  to  keep  it  in  solution  in  alcohol.  Tab 
acid  can  frequently  replace  acetic  acid  in  photography. 
M.  Gaillard  was  the  first  to  propose  this  substitution  is 
the  preparation  of  pyrogalfic  developing  solution  for  nega- 
tives. In  this  case  the  image  docs  not  appear  so  rapidly, 
but  with  more  regularity  and  sharpness ;  and  the  negative, 
instead  of  being  of  the  ordinary  brown  colour  which  acetk 
acid  gives  to  it,  is  usually  of  a  fine  blue-black  tint.  Citric 
acid  must  be  used  in  far  smaller  quantities  than  acetic  acid. 
It  should  not  exceed  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  acid  employed. 

Citric  acid  is  extensively  used  by  the  calico  printer,  for 
discharging  the  mordant  from  the  cloth  in  patterns.  It  i* 
used  in  dyeing  silk,  and  also  in  medicine.  When  muted 
with  bases  it  forms  citrate*. 

t.'iTUATK  of  Limf.  is  formed  when  citric  acid  is  added  to 
limo  water  and  the  solution  boiled ;  it  forms  a  i 
powder. 

(To  be  continmtd.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCURSIONS— (caufututd). 

Q.  Does  the  colour  of  objects  affect  the  photographic 
impression? 

A.  It  does ;  and  therefore,  in  taking  a  proof,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  if  we  desire  to  secure  an 
image  perfect  in  all  its  parte,  and  harmonious  as  a  whole. 

Q  In  what  way  is  the  photographic  impression  affected 
by  colour? 

A.  Certain  colours  produce  Bcarcely  any  perceptible  effect, 
or,  are  very  slow  in  action.  Such  colours  are  black,  red, 
yellow,  and  green.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  as  blue,  violet, 
and  white,  are  Tery  rapid  in  action.  Thus,  for  trees,  old 
ruins,  &c.,  it  reouires  longer  time  to  procure  a  perfect  image 
than  for  recently  erected  structures,  white  tents,  or  clear 
skies. 

Q.  Ib  any  artistic  care  required  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
picture  ? 

A.  Yes.  In  order  to  secure  a  pleasing  photograph,  the 
operator  should  so  select  his  point  of  sight  as  to  give  the 
most  picturesque  effect  to  his  picture,  and  should,  if  possible, 
introduce  a  figure  or  a  carriage,  so  as  to  furnish  a  standard 
lbr  relative  proportions. 

Q.  In  taking  views,  is  it  best  to  work  by  sunlight  or  by 
ordinary  daylight  ? 

A.  It  is  best  to  work  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day.  Besides 
the  increased  rapidity  of  action  which  it  secures,  it  gives 
greater  relief  to  the  picture  by  a  full  effect  of  light  and 
shadow.  But  the  operator  must  exercise  discretion  in  this, 
as  iu  all  the  other  departments  of  photography,  otherwise 
he  will  produce  pictures  neither  remarkable  for  beauty  nor 
effect. 

Q.  How  are  the  negatives  taken  to  be  preserved  ? 

A.  They  should  be  carried  in  the  portfolio,  as  already 
stated,  and  be  carefully  preserved  from  the  action  of  light. 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  use  the  waxed  paper  on  a  photographic 
excursion  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  waxed  paper  is  very  convenient.  The  certainty 
with  which  the  wax  preserves  the  paper  which  has  passed 
the  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium,  permits  the  preparation  of 
a  large  quantity.  When  it  happens  to  fail,  it  must  be 
prepared  anew  with  a  solution  previously  made,  or  made  on 
the  Bpot ;  very  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  all 
the  basins  or  dishes  used  to  contain  the  solution  should  be 


Q.  How  are  these  manipulations  to  bo  performed  by  the 
travelling  artist  ? 

A.  It  is  necessary  to  procure  a  room  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  cover  the  windows  with  yellow  or  orange  coloured  paper, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  chemical  rays  of  light.  This  may  be 
done  very  easily ;  but  it  is  still  easier  to  reserve  all  such 
chemical  operations  till  the  evening,  and  work  safely  by 
artificial  light. 

Q.  How  are  the  images  to  be  developed  ? 
A.  The  images  should  bo  developed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  gallic  acid,  afterwards  washed  in  clear  water,  and 
partially  fixed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  in 
a  bath  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Subsequent  to  this 
operation  the  proof  must  bo  washed  again  in  fresh  water, 
dried  between  blotting  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  the  port- 
folio, until  a  convenient  time  offers  for  fixing  them  with 
hypo,  in  the  regular  way. 

Q.  When  it  is  difficult  to  procure  distilled  water  or  rain 
for  these  manipulations,  will  ordinary  river  water  answer 
the  same  purpose  ? 

.1.  Yes,  if  the  following  instructions  be  adhered  to: — 
Add  to  the  water  four  or  five  drops  of  aceto-nitrate ;  then 
filter  carefully ;  after  this  it  will  serve  for  any  purpose  that 
may  bo  required. 

Q.  Are  not  accidents  very  likely  to  occur  in  carrying  the 
photographic  apparatus  about  the  country  ? 

A.  Accidents  may,  and  do  frequently  occur;  but  the 


practised  operator  is  prepared  to  meet  most  of  them  by 
carrying  with  him  a  more  than  sufficient  supply  of  all  the 
chemicals  he  may  require,  and  such  tools  as  may  enable  him 
to  remedy  any  little  damage  that  may  happen  to  his  stand 
or  camera  box.  The  worst  evil  the  operator  has  to  fear  is,  the 
spoiling  of  his  proofs,  as  this  is  often  irreparable,  but  a 
proper  amount  of  care  will  secure  him  from  this ;  and,  as  a 
very  proper  precaution,  ho  should  always  take  two  or  three 
proofs  oi  the  same  building  or  landscape,  and  thus  make 
of  a  good  working  negative. 

txo  or  i-noToa«Ari!it  catkchi**. 
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K0RKI0N  6CIEKCK. 
(From  our  Uptcial  Corrttpondent.) 

Pari*,  May  >o  1859. 
In  our  last  paper  we  promised  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
photographic  curiosities  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  We  shall 
mention,  in  the  firet  place,  a  number  of  positive  proofs  in 
which  the  black  parts  are  of  carbon.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
steps  that  photography  has  made  towards  perfection.  If  it 
be  impossible,  for  the  present,  to  obtain  and  fix  the  natural 
colours  of  objects  by  photographic  means— we  shall  see 
presently  that  im}m*tihte  is  not  exactly  the  word— it  is  a 
great  thing  to  obtain  an  image  that  will  hut  for  ever,  what- 
ever be  its  colour. 

Silver  and  salts  of  silver,  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  the 
whole  list  of  sensitive  agents  described  by  photographers, 
do  not  possess  the  permanency  or  stability  of  carbon — an 
element  which  resists  all  our  chemical  moans  of  destruction. 
Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember  an  anecdote 
that  uiado  a  little  sensation  in  Paris  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  A  manufacturer  of  marking  ink  praised  his 
produce  to  such  a  degree,  that  every  one  thought  it  must 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  erase  any  characters  written  with 
it.  Proud,  to  the  highest  degree,  of  his  invention,  he  took 
a  bottle  of  it  to  one  of  our  friends,  a  young  chemist,  who 
begged  him  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  words 
"  Ettere  indelible"  and  to  sign  his  name  underneath.  Our 
manufacturer  willingly  complied,  and  tho  next  day  the 
paper  was  returned  to  him  with  his  signature,  ana  the 
words  "  Encre  de'tible."  Our  friend  had  taken  out  the 
syllable 

Carbon  proofs  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Pouncy, 
of  Dorchester;  in  all,  ten  positives— views  from  nature, 
portraits,  copies  of  engravings,  &c— obtained  by  a  process 
with  which  the  readers  of  the  "  Photographic  News  " 
are  already  acquainted.  Wc  may  safely  affirm,  that  the 
most  attentivo  observer  could  not  distinguish  these  proofs 
from  ordinary  photographs. 

MM.  Garuier  and  Salmon  have  also  exiiibited  a  consider- 
able number  of  carbon  proofs,  some  on  paper  and  some  ou 
^lass.  We  are  really  surprised  at  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  this  new  and  important  method  of  photo- 
graphy has  already  soared.  The  proofs  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Gamier  and  Salmon  are  larger  than  those  of  Mr.  Pouncy, 
but  they  ore  hardly  equal  to  the  latter  in  neatness  of 
outline. 

We  have  also  three  proofs  by  M.  de  Brcbiason,  of  Fulai^c, 
representing  the  "  Hocks  of  Noron  "  (Falaise).  All  three 
are  taken  from  the  same  negative.  One  was  obtained  by 
chloride  of  silver ;  the  second  by  nitrate  of  uranium ;  the 
third  by  the  carbon  process.  The  two  former  are  very  good 
proofs,  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  other  views  exhibited 
by  this  photographer.  The  carbon  proof  has  not  succeeded 
quite  so  well,  but  is  really  so  good,  that  this  essay  is  doubt- 
less the  forerunner  of  many  a  better. 


Wc  must  mention,  en  pamtnt,  some  lithographic  stones 
exhibited  by  M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam.   They  arc  engraved 
photographically,  and  M.  Asser  calls  them 
I'encre  oVimprimeris"  (positives  in 
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"transport  nutographiquo  sur  pierre  par  tin  cliche"  positif 
sur  papier  is  l'encre  lithograpbique,"  or  the  transportation 


of  a  positive  proof  in  lithographic  ink  on  to  stone. "  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  M.  Asser's  process.  The  specimens 
exhibited  are  far  from  perfect,  though  they  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  many  interesting  experiments,  and  as  Buch  deservo 
notice. 

Let  us  pass  to  auother  subject : — M.  Testud  do  Beauregard 
has  ••  taken  in"  more  than  one  unconscious  admirer  of  pho- 
tography. Many  liave  left  this  exhibition  with  the  impres- 
sion that  M.  Beauregard  has  obtained  photographs  of  objects 
in  their  natural  colours.  This  is  true,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  large  and  fine  proof,  exhibited  by  this  photo- 
grapher, represents  some  poppies,  Bweet-peas,  and  corn- 

we 

have  the  inscription:  "  Couunta  obtained  Photo- 
graphically," etc.,  and  in  the  catalogue,  "Positives  repre- 
senting flowers  with  their  colours  obtained  without  touching 
up,  and  by  a  single  exposure  to  light,"  &c.  The  sweet-peas 
are  white,  the  corn-flower  blue,  the  poppies  red,  and  the 
leaves  and  stems  green.  The  \\1iule  is  on  a  brown  back 
ground.  11  Colours ! "  exclaimed  a  friend.  i;  Yes '.  "  said 
we,  disguising  an  old 

"  The  poppiet  an 
I  was  Uken  in   .    .    .    .    .    and  »o  were  you 

The  red  colour  has  succeeded  best,  next  come  the  green 
stalks  and  leaves  5  the  blue  of  the  corn-flower  is  faded,  and 
the  white  pea  has  a  yellowish  tint.  The  glass  and  water 
are  beautifully  transparent,  and  taking  every  tiling  into 
consideration,  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs 
iu  the  Exhibition,  and  well  calculated  to  astonish  the  un- 
conscious beholder,  and  those  amateurs  of  photography,  who 

rtbing  like  the 


still  maintain  it  impossible  to  produce  anything 
colour  of  the  natural  object  in  a 
photographic  means  alone. 

The  process  employed  by  M.  Testttd  de  Beauregard  was 
patented  in  London  for  the  inventor,  but  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Cowper,  on  the  12th  December,  1857.  No 
salts  of  silver  are  employed.  The  whole  secret  consists  iu  the 
use  of  gelatine  or  gum  and  bichromate  of  potash.  This 
mixture,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  insoluble  in  water  by  the 
action  of  light.  If,  before  it  be  submitted  to  exposure  in 
the  camera,  certain  insoluble  colouring  matters  be  mixed 
with  it,  such  as  charcoal  for  the  blacks,  vermilion  for  the 
reds,  &c,  these  colours  remain  fixed  and  insoluble  on  those 
parts  of  the  proof  upon  which  the  light  has  acted.  AU  the 
rest  of  the  composition  is  washed  off  with  water,  and  tho 
ins  coloured. 


It  is  no  easy  work  to  manage  the  colours  in  such  a  way 
that  each  part  of  the  proof  receives  its  proper  tint,  and  we 
think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  by  this  process,  iu  an  artistic  point  of  view  ;  but 
as  a  curiosity,  tho  proof  exhibited  by  M.  Beauregard  is  in- 
teresting in  more  points  than  one. 

M.  Wagner,  of  Paris,  has  exhibited  some  very  remarkable 
microscopic  proofs.  Among  them  we  notice  the  speech 
made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament this  year.  It  is  copied  from  the  Moniteur,  and 
occupies  two  whole  columns  of  that  paper.  The  image  is 
barely  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  and  requires  a  tolerably 
powerful  microscope  to  be  read. 

But  far  more  interesting  tlian  these  tour*  <k  force*  are  the 
photographs  of  natural  microscopic  objects,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Nachet,  by  M.  Bertsch,  and  by  M  Bernard,  of 
Paris.  1 1 1  1  we  have  faithful  copies  of  microscopic  forami~ 
niferst,  diatomacm,  &c,  which  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
We  do  uot  know  a  wider  field  for  photography  than  that  of 
natural  history.  Tho  production  of  such  proofs  as  those  just 
alluded  to  ought  to  bo  encouraged.  The  objects  they  re- 
present become  daily  more  interesting  as  natural  science 
progresses ;  and  men  of  science,  habituated  as  they  are  to  the 
stern  reality  of  facts,  aud  the  faithful  representations  of 
natural  objects,  already  find  iu  photography  a  most  valuable 
aid  in  which  they  may  plaoe  entire  confidence.  We 


praise  too  highly  any  endeavours  made  in  this  direction  by 
photographers,  and  we  hope  soon  to  sec  our  professors  of 
botany  and  zoology  iri  possession  of  complete  sets  of  photo- 
graphs representing  the  type*  of  the  fanulks  and  genera  of 
lufusoriu,  J'oramiuiftrm,  spourjex,  minute  corals,  o/r/«,  &c , 
by  which  they  may  render  their  lectures  on  these  wonderful 
creatures  doubly  interesting  and  intelligible  to  every  one. 

We  would  add  that  attempts  have  been  also  made  to  re- 
produce by  photography  the  more  minute  anatomical  parts 
of  the  body  of  animals.  Not  only  success  in  tho  art,  but  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  utility  attends  these  endeavours. 

Madame  La  Hon,  of  Paris,  has  sent  to  this  exhibition, 
amongst  other  photographs  which  we  shall  not  meatus 
here,  two  silk  hand-screens,  upon  which  very  pretty  en- 
gravings have  been  copied  photographically  on  the  silk. 
These  are  most  elegant,  and  have  been  universally  admired. 

M.  Garnier,  of  Guernsey,  has  exhibited  some  portraits 
obtained  at  night  by  means  of  the  electric  fight.  Thcjue 
curious,  certainly,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  them.  They 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  first  attempts  at  photography  on 
paper.  When  our  overnight  literary  duties  shall  have  com- 
pletely prevented  our  rising  from  our  bed  before  sunset,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  deem  it  worth  while  to  have  our  portrait 
taken  by  the  electric  light  and  in  the  atelier  of  M.  Garnkr, 
but  not  before. 

Another  interesting  memoir  of  the  indefatigable  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  is  presented  to-day  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  title  "  Memoir  on  Thermography ;  or,  Calorific  Radia- 
tions considered  as  a  means  of  producing  Images  on  Sensitive 
Paper."  This  work,  which  will  appear  iu  the  Comptes  /»«<nu 
and  in  Le  Cosmos,  has,  doubtless,  its  place  reserved  in  the 
M  PiiOTfMiitAi'Uic  News."  We  would,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  one  must  remarkable  fact  contained  in  it :  when 
images  of  engravings,  letter-press,  &c,  are  being  produced 
by  means  of  heat  alone,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  when 
certain  salts  are  employed,  tho  white  portions  alone  are  pro- 
duced, whilst,  when  other  salts  are  used,  the  black  pornons 
alone  are  engraved.  This  allows  clearly  that  the  particular 
nature  of  the  substance  employed  has  an  immense  influence 
on  the  phenomena  observed.  Heat,  it  seems,  will  px* 
through  the  black  portions  of  an  engraving  to  attack  uV 
sensitive  photographic  paper,  which  is  placed  in  contact  villi 
tho  former,  when  nitrate  of  silver  ana  chloride  of  gold  are 
employed  together ;  whilst,  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  employed 
alone,  this  heat  seems  to  pass  only  through  the  white  por- 
tions. There  arc,  moreover,  many  other  parts  that  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

M.  Faye  has  just  read,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  loup 
dissertation  upon  one  of  the  most  curious  astronomical 
phenomena  that  our  generation  ever  witnessed,  namely,  the 
splitting  up  of  Bieln's  comet,  which,  as  is  well  known,  became, 
at  a  certain  tKjriod  of  its  existence,  two  comets  instead  of 
one.  M.  Faye  shows  that  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
formerly  remarked  by  the  ancients  to  have  happened  to  the 
comet  of  Ephorus,  spoken  of  by  Seneca.  He  affirms  that 
this  phenomenon  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  a 
foreign  attractive  force,  and  that  a  similar  one,  namely,  thai 
of  the  sectioning  of  the  nucleus,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  espe- 
cially among  the  less  brilliant  telescopic  comets,  and  was 
actually  observed  iu  Douati's  comet  of  last  year.  In  the* 
cases  a  series  of  secondary  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  head  or 
nucleus  of  the  comet.  M.  Faye  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Hilda's  double  comet  is  expected  to  return  to  our  nut 
of  the  universe  in  the  year  1860,  when  it  will,  doubt  loss, 
form  a  most  interesting  object  of  research  for  astronomers. 

M.  Hesse,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  of  Brest,  has  jut 
communicated  to  the  same  Academy  a  most  laborious  series 
of  researches  on  some  minute  animals  of  the  class  cirrhipoda, 
iu  which  these  curious  little  beings  are  studied  from  the 
moment  they  leave  the  egg,  through  all  their  wonderful 
metamorphoses,  until  they  enter  the  adult  state.  Tbf 
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then  among  the  molluaca,  then,  again,  with  the  Crustacea, 
must  definitively  be  ranged  among  the  latter.  To  the  class 
of  cirrhipoda  belong  the  "acorn  shells"  (balauus)  anil 
barnacles  found  on  our  shores  or  attached  to  shija.  The 
ihi/i  barnacle  (Ptutalasmis  auatifera)  derived  its  specific 
name  amtifera  (which  signifies  a  thing  which  gives  birth  to 
a  goose)  to  a  rather  singular  circumstance.  Au  old  writer, 
named  Gerard,  expended,  in  the  year  1636,  a  largo  amount 
of  logic  to  prove  that  these  creatures  developed  themselves 
into  barnicle  geese !  He  says  that  their  shell  "  comcth  to 
full  maturitie  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  guthcrcth 
feather*  and  groweth  to  afowle!"  M.  Hesse's  doctrines 
certainly  do  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  this  old  lunatic  ;  but 
the  metamorphoses  undergone  by  these  cirrhqtoda  from  the 
moment  they  leave  the  egg  to  the  time  of  their  reproduction, 
are  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  fabulous  account  given  above. 
Those  who  would  witness  them  must  take  the  animal  in  the 
egg  and  study  it  through  its  entire  development  (a  task  of 
some  months)  under  the  microscope.  AYhilst  admiring  II 
Hesse's  beautiful  water-coloured  drawings  of  these  little 
beings  in  their  different  stages  of  life,  we  were  struck  with 
the  thought  that  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  would  have 
been  spared  had  he  brought  photography  to  his  aid. 

P.S. — M.  Nicpce  has  Just  found  a  method  of  transforming 
his  red  photograph,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  into 
black  ones.  For  this,  a  red  proof  is  plunged  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  dissolution  of  per-chloride  of  iron  (5  per  cent.), 
to  winch  1  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added. 
In  a  second  or  two  the  proof  is  of  a  dark  green,  and  by 
;  with  water  soon  takes  a  fine  black  tone. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Heisch  and  Mr.  Malone,  wc 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  publish  the  following  letters, 
wnicn  nave  ueen  aiutrcssou  to  us  uy  tnese  gentlemen . — 

To  the  Editor  of  Ike  M  Photographic  News." 
Sir, — As  I  observe  in  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  a  statement  which  is  likely  to  convey 
a  false  impression  to  your  readers,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  state  the  facts  in  your  journal.  The  state- 
ment I  allude  to  is  this: — li  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Malone,  be  was  informed  that  Mr.  Heisch  had  written  to  the 
secretary  that  be  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend 
the  collodion  committee,  and  that  he  considered  a  great 
liberty  had  been  taken  in  proposing  his  name  without  lus 
consent."  This  would  imply  two  things : — 1st.  That  I  bad 
been  asked  if  I  would  serve  on  the  committee  ;  2nd.  That 
I  thought  Mr.  Malone  had  taken  a  great  liberty  in  proposing 
my  name.  Had  the  secretary  read  my  letter,  it  would 
have  been  seen  that  neither  is  tme. 

If  Mr.  Malone  thought  I  could  be  of  use  on  the  com- 
mittee, ho  had  a  perfect  right  to  propose  that  my  name 
sbould  be  added,  which  he  did  with  the  express  understand- 
ing th.it  I  shouki  be  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  serve. 

Instead  of  this,  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  matter 
was  the  receipt  at  10  a.ra.  of  a  printed  summons  to  attend 
the  collodion  committee  at  4  p.m.  of  the  same  day. 

I,  of  course,  concluded  from  this  that  my  name  had  been 
placed  on  the  bat  of  the  collodion  committee  without 
reference  to  me,  and  as  I  considered  such  a  proceeding  (con- 
sidering especially  that  I  am  pot  even  a  member  of  the 
Society)  as  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  impertinence,  I  replied 
that  if  my  name  had  been  placed  on  the  collodion  commit- 
tee (not  proposed  as  stated),  it  had  been  done  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend 
— the  want  of  inclination  being  caused  by  a  dislike  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  those  who  could  treat  a  perfect  stranger 
in  so  u n courteous  a  manner. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  add  that  there  are  many  members 
of  the  committee  for  whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  respect, 
and  who,  I  feel  sure,  were  no  parties  to  such  conduct. — I 
re  faithfully,  Charles  Heisch. 

Hospital,  Hay  10, 1W9. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Photographic  News." 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Londou 
Photographic  Society,  as  given  in  the  "  Photographic 
New  ,,"  I  find  au  editorial  remark,  which  requires  a  few 
words  from  me  in  explanation.  You  express  surprise  at 
my  satisfaction  with  the  answer  given  me  by  the  secretary 
respecting  tike  addition  of  certain  gentlemen's  names  to  the 
list  of  the  collodion  committee. 

I  was  satisfied,  because  I  found  it  was  not  intended  to 
exclude  either  of  the  gentlemen  I  proposed  on  the  ground  of 
their  beiug  non-members  of  the  Society  ;  and  further,  because 
I  learnt  that  Mr.  Spiller,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  first 
meeting,  would  at  tend  in  future,  if  summoned  and  free  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Heisch  declined,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  because 
ho  was  peremptorily  summoned  without  having  been  first 
asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  attend,  ■  was  proposed. 
He  does  not  object  to  the  use  /  made  of  his  name. — Yours 
very  truly,  T.  A.  Maloxb, 

London  Institution,  l'intbury  CHecui,  E.C.,  May  10. 


Miscellaneous. 

COXVKUSAXIOKK    AT    THE    PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY.— 

are  but  lew  or  the  arts  and  science*  which  are  not  now 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  photography.  Each 
day,  almost,  sees  iU  application  to  some  novel  purpose",  and  vet 
the  extent  of  its  capabilities  is  probably  far  from  being  reached. 
IU  power  of  depicting  a  field  of  battle,  on  which  thousands  of 
men  are  engaged  in  mutilating  and  killing  each  other,  appear* 
to  us  as  nothing  very  extraordinary  j  but  who,  a  few  davs  since, 
would  have  believed  it  jawsiblo  for  this  agent  to  produce  a 
igonometrical  plan  of  this  same  field  ?  Its  triumphs,  however, 
i  we  are  well  aware,  depend  less  on  the  manipulator  than  on 
he  employs;  hence,  photographers  aro  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  the  effort  it  has 
made  to  insure  purity  in  the  manufacture  of  compounds,  without 
which  photography  could  not  exist,  The  beauty  of  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  m  iU  museum  is  such  as  to  attract  tho  admira- 
tion of  all  who  look  at  them,  even  if  their  knowledge  of  chemistry 
extends  no  further  than  that  of  a  correspondent  who  wrote  to 
ask  us  for  a  remedy  for  a  silver  bath,  which  was  at  the  name 
time  too  acid  and  two  alkaliue.  An  excellent  opportunity  wa* 
given  us  on  Tuesday  evening  of  judging  of  the  extent  to  which 
chemists  are  interested  in  this  institution.  At  the  eoAtertiasione, 
held  there  on  tho  evening  in  question,  the  visitors  filled  not 
only  the  rooms,  which  are  large  and  numerous,  but  a  goodly 
number  overflowed  into  tho  passages.  Happily,  there  were  no 
ladies  present,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
circumstance  was  of  little  importance.  The  arrangement*  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors  were,  we  believe,  made  under  tho 
direction  of  the  esteemed  vice-president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Bird, 
and  were  in  every  respect  excellent.  Numerous  microscopes 
were  placed  about  the  rooms,  showing  tho  wondrous  o fleets 
produced  by  viewing  crystal*  of  various  substances  through  the 
medium  of  polarised  light,  electro-motive  engine*,  and  many 
other  scientific  inventions.  Of  course,  there  were  plenty  of 
stereoscopes,  and  a  large  variety  of  slide*  of  average  excellence, 
but  the  photograph  was  that  of  the  moon,  by  Mr.  Do  la  Rue. 
Seen  in  one  of  Professor  Wheatstono's  reflecting  stereoscopes, 
made  expressly  for  tho  purpose,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In  this  stereoscope  tho  moon 
appears  a  solid  globe  moving  in  space,  of  the 
diamoter,  as  when  seen  mo 
eye. 

The  Bromides  axo  Iodides  of  Bismuth,  Antimony,  and 
Arskxic—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Science* 
M.  Nicklcs  read  the  summary  of  a  paper  on  tho  definite 
bromides  and  iodides  of  bismuth,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  "  Very 
little  is  kuown  of  the  definite  state  of  these  compounds,  nor  ha* 
it  hitherto  been  possible  to  study  their  physical  qualities.  The 
preparation  of  some  of  them,  bv  the  ordinary  processes,  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  The  three  metals  in  question  combine 
with  bromine  with  so  much  force,  that  the  phenomenon  is 
with  combustion,  projection  of  tho  liquid,  and  even 
the  most  careful  experi- 


n  space,  of  the  same  apparent 
in  the  heavens  with  the  naked 
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i  upon  them,  prepared  them  by  direct  union,  adding  the 
only  gradually  to  the  metalloid.  Having  occasion  for 
il  of  these  compounds  in  making  some  researches,  of  which 
I  have  to  speak  later,  and  struck  with  the  great  difficulties 
sd  by  tho  ordinary  mode  of  preparation,  I  endeavoured  to 
•  it.  and  have  succeeded  so  well  that  henceforth  the  pre- 
i  of  these  compounds  may  be  clawed  among  the  most 
elementary  processes.  At  the  same  time  they  mav  be  obtained 
in  the  slat*  of  very  clear  crystals,  which  allowed  me  to  define 
the  form  of  several  among*t  them.  The  principle  of  my  process 
is  the  same  in  all  cases,  with  regard  to  these  compounds,  and 
consists  gimply  in  causing  tho  bromine  or  the  iodine  and  tho 
metal  to  re-act,  with  the  assistance  of  a  liquid,  which  should  be 
equally  a  solvent  for  the  metalloid,  and  for  the  compound  it  is 
the  object  to  obtain.  In  this  manner  I  prepare  bromide  of 
bismuth  by  projecting  the  powdered  metal  in  anhydrous  ether, 
containing  its  own  volume  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide  of 
arsenic  or  of  antimony,  by  causing  the  powdered  metal  to  re-act 
upon  the  bromine,  diluted  with  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  same 
process  is  applied  for  the  iodide  of  arsenic  and  that  of  antimony, 
both  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  crystallisable  from  that 
liquid.  The  three  bromides  are  very  unstable  in  conjunction 
with  water.  However  little  of  this  liquid  the  solvent  may  con- 
tain, an  equal  quantity  of  bromide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  white 
deposit.  This  re-action  is  so  evident  that  it  may  be  employod  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  in  any 
of  tho  liquids  in  question.  The  bromides  of  bismuth  Bi  Br„ 
of  arsenic  As  Br„  and  of  antimouy  8b  Br„  are  fusible  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  They  are,  moreover,  deliquescent. 
On  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  liquified,  in  tho  order  in 
which  they  have  just  been  named.  The  first  becomes  crystalline 
iu  a  vacuum,  aud  exhibits  beautiful  prisms,  resembling  those  of 
the  bromide  of  arsenic.  The  bromide  of  antimony  exhibit* 
rhomboidal  octohedra,  occasionally  modified  by  terminal  points, 
which  constitute  oblate  prisms  of  60  degrees,  terminated  by 
points  of  80  degrees.  The  iodides  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony 
are  unalterable  when  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  isomorphous, 
and  belong  to  the  rhomboidal  system.  Their  form  proceed.-* 
from  a  double  pyramid  of  six  facets,  whose  summits  are  modified 
by  a  terminal  fac«t.  Frequently  this  facet  is  so  developed  that 
the  crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  table.  These  two 
pyramids  intersect  each  other  at  their  base,  at  an  angle  of  133" 
and  form  with  a  terminal  face  an  angle  of  120°.  At  the  side 
of  these  principal  faces  aro  frequently  found  secondary  facets 
which  appear  to  belong  to  hemyedrical  figures.  These  forms  aro 
easily  developed  in  iodide  or  arsenic,  when  crystallised  with  an 
excess  of  iodine.  The  result  loses  this  excess  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Tho  crystalline  form  is  not  injured  by  this  loss,  the  colour 
only  being  .tanged  from  brown  to  red.  As  yet  no  double  salts 
formed  by  these  bromides  or  iodides  are  known,  doubtless  be- 
cause these  latter  become  resolved  in  water,  oven  when  impreg- 
nated with  an  alkaline  bromide  or  iodide.  I  have  obtained  some, 
however,  in  operating  in  the  absence  of  this  liquid ;  thus  it  is 
sufficient  to  warm  the  syrupy  bromido  of  bismuth  with  some 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  make  it  deposit  when  cooling  beauti- 
ful yellow  plates  of  the  double  compound  in  question.  In 
similar  circumstances  the  same  bromide  will  give  a  double  salt, 
crystallised  in  beautiful  prisms.  These  bromosalta  arc  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  general  process  here  described  is  easily 
accomplished,  even  by  the  inexperienced  chemist.  Doubtless 
the  bromised  liquid  becomes  heated  when  the  operation  is  quickly 
performed,  but  accidents  may  be  easily  prevented  by  plunging 
the  vessel  into  cold  water.  Iu  this  way  the  reaction  may  be 
immediately  modified,  as  it  may  also  be  assisted,  by  the  use  of 
hot  water;  those  precautions  are  less  indispensable  with  the 
iodides.  I  have  fouud  that  light  excites  the  reaction.  Iodide 
of  arsenic  is  used  in  medium,  aud  its  preparation  by  a  wet  pro- 
cess furnishes  it  of  a  perfectly  constant  composition,  which  is 
not  the  case  when  prepared  by  a  dry  process.  I  have  said  al.mve 
tliat  the  compounds  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not 
known  under  any  very  definite  form,  but  I  should  add  that 
since  those  researches  were  undertaken,  the  bromide  and  iodide 
of  arsenic  have  been  obtained  by  the  dry  process,  in  a  crystal- 
Used  state,  by  Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  only  just  received  the  news 
of  this  in  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
April,  1859.  From  the  facts  that  I  have  just  submitted,  and  the 
results  that  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  them,  the  Academy 
will  easily  perceive  that  my  labours  and  discoveries  ore  perfectly 


Photogsaphic  Incident*.— One  of  the  spectacles 
taining  to  photography  is  that  which  the  departure 
to  Italy  offers.  There  are  parting  scenes  and  enth 
it  is  far  from  useless  to  reproduce.  Over  and  above  the 
interest  they  excite,  one  may  thus  collect  almost  officially  docu- 
ments which  will  be  invaluable  for  the  history  of  our  times. 
Among  the  military  baggage  I  have  seen  an  object  glass,  which 
was  likewise  going  to  make  the  campaign.  The  example  given 
by  Mr.  Fenton  in  the  Crimea  will  not,  therefore,  want  imita- 
tors in  Italy.  Thanks  to  photography,  we  may  be  able  to  get 
official  portraits  of  all  the  personages  who  may  be  destined  to 
play  an  imjwrtant  part  in  the  moving  drama  about  to  com- 
mence, perhaps  even  now  begun,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ateliers  have  already  been  put  in  requi- 
sition by  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  of  every  grade,  who,  before 
cmkirkmg  for  Genoa,  or  traversing  the  Alps,  desired  to  ex- 
change their  portrait*.  I  give  you  a  photographic  anecdote,  for 
the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch.  A  photographer,  some 
of  whose  works*  figure  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Palace  of  Indus- 
try, was  called  upon  by  a  man  who  fills  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  world,  who  asked  him  what  a  portrait  (negative)  and 
two  proofs  would  cost,  and  was  told,  "  The  price  of  the  por- 
trait will  be  thirty  francs,  and  tho  two  proofs  ten  francs." 
"  Very  well,  lot  me  sit  and  vou  will  give  mo  two,"  replied  the 
inquirer.  Some  days  later  this  order  was  duly  delivered,  only  a 
difficulty  arose  with  respect  to  the  prioe.  The  party  photo- 
graphed was  surprised  that  ho  should  be  aske  d  for  fifty  francs 
instead  of  twenty  francs,  pretending  that  he  only  meant  to  order 
the  second  proof*.  Will  you  believe  it,  the  photographer  could 
not  make  this  individual  comprehend  that  he  must  pay  the 
price  of  the  negative,  and  was  forced,  to  save  any  further 
trouble,  to  give  way  to  the  man,  who  persisted  that  he  only 
wanted  the  second  proofs.  Another  Boeotian  lately  wanted  some 
visiting  cards  bearing  his  portrait,  and  called  upon  a  photo- 
grapher to  ask  the  price.  "  Fifty  francs  a  hundred,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Very  well,  make  me  six!"  *'  Six !  you  mean  six  hun- 
dred, then  ? "  "  No,  only  six ! "  "  Very  good,"  said  the  photo- 
grapher, who  was  so  far  in  the  wrong  that  ho  failed  to  make  the 
individual  understand  that  the  cost  of  six  would  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  a  hundred.  When  they  were  delivered,  the  disciple 
of  Niepco  got  three  francs  for  the  six  proofs,  "  since,"  as  the 
man  of  the  visiting  cards  remarked,  "  that  was  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  francs  the  hundred."  These  anecdotes  remind  me  of  the 
parrot  buyer.  He  was  an  Englishman,  who  haggled  regularly 
every  day  for  a  week  over  the  price  of  a  superb  grey  parrot. 
"Oh !  sixty  francs,  that  is  very  dear,"  said  he,  with  that  accent 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Finally,  after  a  m«" 
sigh,  he  one  dav  appeared  to  have  come  to  a  grand  de 
Uon.  "  Still  sixty  francs  for  the  beautiful  parrot  ?  "  he  i 
"  Well,  well !  hare  him  rootled,  and  give  me  ajrane>e  worth  ;  that 
wili  tatiefy  me.'" — M.  La  Gavinie  in  ''  La  Lmauire." 


NEW  DUY  COLLODION  PKOCEAS  WITH  LINSEED. 

Sut, — From  the  commencement  of  your  labours  as  a 
journalist,  I  have  been  one  amongst  the  thousands  of  your 
rwulere.  But  uot  being  afflicted  with  the  cacoethe*  teribndi, 
I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  addressing  you.  I  am  induced, 
however,  at  length  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
"M.  M.  D.,"  inserted  in  the  "  Photographic  Naws"of 
March  18th,  1859,  iu  which  he  oaks,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  others,  for  your  advice  as  to  the  best  dry  collodion 
process.  I  have  tried  many — the  honey,  Fothergill'a,  col- 
Iodic- albumen,  &c.,  &c,  and  have,  with  all,  occasionally  met 
with  success,  but  for  often er  with  failures.  Do  uot  supposo 
that  these  results  have  been  from  want  of  patience,  or  the 
common  fault  of  "  forsaking  the  old  love  for  the  new  ;*'  not 
so ;  each  system  has  had  from  my  hands  a  fair  trial,  and  been 
found  wanting.  As  regards  the  coUodw-albumen  process, 
although  apparently  easy,  still  its  greatest  admirers  moat 
admit  that  it  is  costly,  and  requires  great  care  and  delicacy 
iu  the  manipulation,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
petual uncertainty  attending  it  in  respect  of  blistering, 
creasing,  &c,  &c,  it  is  (with  all  due  deference  to 
and  Woodward,  in  whoso 
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bably  any  process  would  be  good)  to  the 
but  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

But,  sir,  I  have  discovered  a  simple,  cheap,  and  infallible 
process ;  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  veriest  tyro  who 
ever  stained  hia  fingers  with  nitrate  of  silver,  will  give  results 
certain  and  excellent. 

My  system  is  as  follows : — Linseed,  2  ounces ;  water,  1 
pint ;  let  it  remain  by  the  fire,  without  boiling,  until  it  forms 
a  strong  mucilage ;  strain  it  from  the  seed  and  cool.  When 
cold,  strain  again  through  fine  muslin,  and  if  not  for  im- 
mediate use,  add  a  small  piece  of  camphor ;  but  I  prefer  it 
always  fresh.  Coat  your  plate  with  any  good  negative  col- 
lodion ;  let  it  set  well  and  sensitise  in  the  usual  manner ; 
drain ;  immerse  in  water  15  seconds  ;  drain ;  pour  on  the 
linseed  two  or  three  times,  and  set  it  to  dry  spontaneously. 
Note— do  not  use  the  same  linseed  for  more  than  odo  glass. 

The  nitrate  bath  I  use  is — nitrate  of  silver,  12  parts; 
water,  200 ;  acetic  acid,  G.,  30  drops  to  40.  For  developing 
I  find  the  second  solution,  p.  160,  vol.  i.,  the  best. 

The  picture  with  this  process  is  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable before  developing.  Allow  me  at  the  same 
time  to  say  that  many  failures,  both  of  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals, arise  from  their  using  too  strong  a  nitrate  bath.  I 
have  found  that  a  weak  one  requires  no  washing,  and  gives 
better  results ;  if  the  bath  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  blanch 
the  collodion,  it  is  all  that  is  required :  let  it  be  understood 
that  1  am  now  speaking  of  the  dry  process. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  my  system  is  no 
visionary  nonsense,  but  bona  Jide,  and  if  you  think  fit  to 
publish  this,  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  you  as 
well  as  myself  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  of  our  un- 
happy, disappointed,  brother  photographers. 

j\antua  (Ain),  France.  \V.  W.  HraiiKs. 


THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Keene's 
communication  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  News,"  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  addition  of  6  grains  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium to  the  ounce  of  the  albuminous  solution,  employed  in 
the  Fothergill  process,  and  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  acquired 
by  plates  thus  prepared.  I  exposed,  yesterday  morning, 
eight  stereoscopic  plates  thuB  treated,  and  brought  home 
with  me — after  an  exposure  just  one  third  less  than  would 
have  been  required  for  plates  prepared  with  albumen  alone — 
as  many  perfect  negatives,  with  the  middle  tints  exceedingly 
well  rendered,  and  details,  even  of  foliage  in  deep  shade,  well 
brought  out.  If  the  keeping  qualities  of  plates  thus  prepared 
at  all  approach  those  obtained  by  the  employment  ot  Mr. 
Fothcrgiirs  original  formula},  the  modification  thus  sug- 
gested will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  fancied  that  tho  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  caused 
by  the  contact  of  the  preservative  solution  with  the  free 
nitrate  in  the  molecules  of  the  collodion  film,  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  delicacy  of  the  developed  picture,  but  I  cannot 
perceive,  even  with  a  lenaof  considerable  power,  the  slightest 
appearance  of  granulation ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
possess  any  negatives,  obtained  even  by  the  Taupenot  process, 
of  greater  clearness  and  brilliancy  than  these.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  strongly  recommend  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of 
ammonium  to  the  albumen,  since  greater  rapidity  of  action 
is  insured,  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  gradation  of  tint,  for 
which  the  Fothergill  process  is  so  remarkable. 

In  what  way  the  preservative  quality  of  the  solution  is 
affected  by  the  addition  of  the  chloride,  remains  to  be  proved ; 
possibly  the  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  thereby  acquired 
may  render  the  imprisoned  atoms  more  susceptible  of  change 
by  those  deteriorating  influences  which,  even  in  darkness, 
are  always  at  work  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  modification 
is  important  and  valuable. 

I  purpose,  at  the  first  leisure  time  that  offers,  to  try  some 
rimenUwith  the  gum  arabic  solution,  which,  I  con- 
may  bo  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  tins 


process.  With  the  endemic  property  of  gum  water,  under  cer- 
tain  conditions,  many  of  your  readers  are  probably  acquainted  ; 
this  property,  aided  by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  which 
obviously  exists  between  the  nitrate  and  preservative  solu- 
tions, may,  eventually,  conduct  us  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  rationale  of  this  interesting  process.  W.  L. 


NOTES  OX  TIIK  BLISTERING  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I  see  in  No.  38  of  your  invaluable  paper  one  who 
signs  himself  "  Photo.1'  in  great  trouble  about  his  plates 
blistering  ;  he  cannot  have  more  vexations  than  I  have  had 
from  tho  same  cause.  It  appears  that  none  can  thoroughly 
explain  the  cause  of  blistering.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  tho  expansion  of  the  albumen  in  becoming  thoroughly 
wetted  with  tho  developing  and  washing,  which  causes 
blisters  to  arise ;  whatever  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  greatest 
drawback  to  tho  dry  process,  and  if  you  allow  me  a  small 
corner  of  your  paper,  1  will  give  "  Photo."  my  plan  of  pre- 
paring dry  plates,  which  prevents  blistering  and  makes  a 
negative  which,  I  think,  wdl  equal  any : — 

Clean  your  glass  well,  slightly  warm  it,  and  coat  with — 

Gelatine   33  grains. 

"Water    21  ounces. 

Alcohol    J  ounce. 

Drain  it  well  off  and  dry  thoroughly ;  this  must  be  slightly 
warm.  Coat  with  a  thin  coUodion ;  sensitise  in  a  35-gram 
nitrate  bath,  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid ;  wash  your  plate 
in  clean  rain  water  until  all  greasiness  disappears ;  drain  for 
a  minute,  and  coat  with  the  albumen  of  two  ordinary  sized 
hen's  eggs,  water  two  ounces.  Work  it  round  your  plate 
for  one  minute,  drain  off  and  wash  your  plate,  act  up  to  dry 
in  the  dark,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  is  ready  for  ex- 
posure. Water  must  not  be  poured  on  the  plates  to  wash 
them;  get  two  toning  baths,  and  put  as  much  water  as  will 
make  them  about  J  of  an  inch  deep,  and  wash  off  the  nitrate 
in  one,  and  the  albumen  in  the  other,  by  putting  in  the 
plates  and  waving  the  water  over  them ;  rather  over-wash 
than  under ;  change  your  nitrate  washing  water  every  six 
stereoscopic  plates,  and  your  albumen  washing  water  every 
three  plates.    Develop  with — 

Pvrogallic  acid   1}  (Trains. 

Water    1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid    20  minima. 

For  a  stereoscopic  plate,  put  fully  an  ounce  of  your  developing 
solution  in  your  developing  glass,  and  add  about  eight  drops 
of  your  nitrate  bath ;  go  on  with  this  until  all  your  details  are 
fully  out,  wash  out  your  glass,  and  put  half  an  ounce  of 
developing  in,  and  add  8  or  9  drops  of  nitrate  bath ;  tliis 
should  bring  up  the  desired  intensity.  Fix  with  hypo,  or 
cyanide,  either  will  do ;  I  use  cyanide  10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water.  W.  A.  Young. 

Haddington. 

PORTABLE  STAND  FOR  A  DEVELOPING  BOX. 

Sir, — I  have  a  plan  which  1  can  recommend  to  "  P.  F.  P. 
p.  28 ;  it  is  rather  a  lazy  looking  one  however.  Procure  a 
fold-up  seat,  which  when  shut  up  is  a  little  (say  6  inches) 
shorter  than  the  length  of  the  developing  box ;  then  cut 
down  the  legs  of  a  large  tripod  to  the  length  of  the  box,  so 
that  they  may  go  inside.  The  stand  being  so  much  nearer 
the  ground,  does  not,  of  course,  vibrate  so  much,  and  I 
found  one  could  work  very  well  Bitting  down,  the  bottom  of 
the  box  being  just  so  high  that  one's  knees  could  go  under  it. 

  H.  S.  I. 

CLEANING  DAGUERREOTYPES. 

Sir, — I  have  cleaned  and  restored  faded  daguerreotypes 
with  great  success  by  washing  with  the  cyanide  fixing  solu- 
tion, and  then  weD  washing  and  drying.  I  don't  think 
anything  eke  is  required,  unless  they  are  very  bad,  and  then 
I  am  afraid  their  case  is  hopeless.  T.  Miu.ard. 

Stratford. 
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BIUCIC  KTITKit  AS  A  VARNISH  FOR  REOATIVES. 

Sir, — My  attention  haying  been  engaged  on  tbi  old 
subject  of  "  varnish,"  I  think  the  following  might  be  uarfnl 
to  some  of  your  numerous  subscribers.  It  consists  in  a 
solution  of  the  silicic  ether,  8  C4  H.  O.  4  Si  O, :  it  is  solid, 
hard,  and  perfectly  transparent ;  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  and  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical  reagents, 
hence  its  use  in  varnishing  baths,  dishes,  &c.  It  might 
besides  be  used  as  a  species  of  collodion.  Its  value  as  a 
negative  varnish  is  obvious,  as  it  is  colourltsB,  free  from 
stickiness,  and  drying  without  the  application  of  heat, 
becomes  almost  like  glass.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  of 
great  use  if  prepared  sufficiently  cheap.  Should  this  prove 
of  enough  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  send  yon  its  mode  of  preparation. 

II.  C.  Jennings,  Jun. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  our  correspondent  will  forward  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  silicate  of  ethyl.  Ebclman,  in 
1846,  described  a  bi-silicatc  (C4  II,  O.  2  Si  0.1,  which 
answers  to  the  description  given  by  our  corresjwndent,  but 
its  preparation  is  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  difficulty. 
We  were  not  aware  that  a  con»]>ound  of  three  equivalents  of 
ether  and  four  of  silicic  acid  had  hitherto  been  discovered,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  further  information  on  the  subject.— En.] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEMORANDA. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  we  should  confer  great 
service  on  photographers  generally,  if  we  were  to  publish  a 
short  list  of  such  items  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  write  on 
stereograms  or  other  photographs — such  as  the  quality  of 
light,  season  of  the  year,  lens  employed,  width  of  separation, 
and  of  the  two  stations. 

If  our  correspondents  will  forward  to  us  the  heads  of  any 
data  which  they  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  record  in  this 
manner,  we  will  consider  the  matter,  and  publish  such  a  list 
as  we  can  recommend  in  an  early  number. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

t)KTKrTloS  <>k  Watkk  ix  Am  oiioi.  nu  Krm;n. —  CI.  FT.  C.  TIlP 
presence  of  water  in  either  of  these  two  hodiea  may  very  readily  l>c 
detected,  bv  allowing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  to  fall  into  a 
little  pure  benzol,  (hi  shaking  them  together,  water  will  be  shown 
by  the  liquid  becoming  turbid  and  milky;  whilst,  if  the  alcohol  or 
ether  had  lieen  anhvdrou«,  it  wcnldhnve  remained  quite  clear. 

Diitiso  Botti-ks.— 7V>A,  If.  a«ki  how  we  remmmend  him  to 
make  a  bottle  perfectly  dry*  inside  after  being  cleaned  in  the  manner 
recommended  m  vol.  it.  p.  tin.  He  i*  desirous  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
clean  ttottlcs  for  any  emergency  ;  and  If  they  were,  at  the  <eme  time, 
perfectly  dry  inside,  instead  of  damp  from  the  remains  of  ibe  Inst 
washing  water,  they  would  do  for  putting  collodion  in,  or  any  other 
liquid  whirh  would  lie  injured  bv  the  presence  of  water.  A  Ixtttle 
may  be  very  easily  dried  in  the  inside  in  the  following  way : — After 
having  cleaned  the  bottle  perfectly,  and  drained  it  well,  take  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing,  about  hnlf  ns  long  again  as  the  bottle,  and  having 
held  the  latter  near  a  lire  until  it  is  as  hot  as  the  hand  i  nn  liear. 
Introduce  the  tube  as  far  as  it  will  go.  and,  applying  the  mouth  to 
the  other  end.  draw  air  through  it  for  some  time.  The  heat  causes 
the  greater  j>art  of  the  water  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour,  which 
will  l>e  removed,  as  soon  a*  formed,  by  sucking  through  the  tnls-. 
After  air  hns  been  drawn  through  for  «ome  minutes,  heat  the  buttle 
again,  and  repent  the  o|>eratlon.  and  the  moisture  will  soon  disappear 
from  the  interior.  If  a  drop  of  water  still  obstinately  remains,  it 
mav  easily  be  removed  bv  placing  one  end  of  the  tune  close  to  it, 
and  drawing  air  through  f>y  the  mouth  at  the  other  end.  The  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  water,  'under  the  powerful  current  of  air  thus 
made  to  pass  over  it,  will  soon  take  jdai-e. 

Spt.tmsfu  ofr  or  tiik  Film. —  I  nyrr.  One  great 
of  most  of  thu  methods  which  have  »>een  recommended 
positives  into  negatives  is.  the  liability  of  the  lilm  to  i-qntract  so 
much  on  drying  that,  in  many  cases,  the  lilm  curls  up,  and  splits  off 
in  large  patches  over  the  plate.  Frequently  on  examining  a  plate 
which  has  lieen  intensified  with  gold  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
then  reared  np  to  dry,  the  film  looks  quite  perfect :  but  the  very 
act  of  moving  it  from  the  puMtion  in  which  it  dried,  snllio-s  to 
destroy  the  continuity  in  some  point  of  the  surface,  and,  once 
in-oken,  the  entire  film  begins  to  split  in  every  direction.  If 
IVroer  can 
Un« 


c     rpiuin     iitm    <i,-^ui*    ,,j    ?|iu,    ill    e\ei,    111!  evi  lull.  II 

manage  to  get  the  varnish  on  the  plate'  before  the  spllt- 
:nces,  the  picture  will  be  safe;  but  we.  haw  frequently 


taken  up  an  apparently  perfect  plate  of  this  kind,  and,  jurt  a 
varnish  was  being  poured  on,  have  been  forcibly  reminded  that, 
•«  many  a  slip  'twist  the  cup  and  the  Up,"  by  the  spontar 
tion  of  the  film  before  our  eyes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  complaints  having  been  mad*  by  our  subscriber*  as  to  tienos. 
receipt  of  the  'Tnowstuipiiic  Raws,"  the  publishers  be?  respectfully  t-. 
notify  that  every  car*  Is  taken  on  thHr  part  to  ln»ure  punctiuU  and  com* 
dispatch.  AU  complaint!  should,  therefore,  lie  made  to  thu  Port  0«™ 
author!  tie*. 

Y.\roiti«\rio*. — Faraday  has  deicribed,  at  vol.  1.  p.  70  of  the  Jonnuil «/  On 
Royal  InttiixHnn,  some  very  careful  experiments,  by  which  he  has  shea* 
conclusively  that  nitrate  of  ammonia,  oxalic  add,  perctilorld*  of  mcrony, 
and,  ;«rAa;>f,  oxidate  of  ammonia,  evolve  vapours  at  the  onbnsrj 
temperature. 

J.  (ittCKSiiALur).—  Ferchlnride  of  mercury  will  dissolve  In  pare  wsttr,  k 
alcohol,  or  In  turpentine.  One  of  these  three  solvents  might,  piniinr. 
answer  your  purpose  better  than  hydrochloric  add.  We  shall  be  did  to 
know  what  sneers*  ynn  meet  with  In  the  ex]>erlment. 

Fkaxivis.— You  will  not  be  able  to  convert  your  pair  of  single  arhranuti? 


Into  a  portrsil  combination.  The  curvatures  «f  the 
In  the  two  eases  arc  entire')'  different,  and  require  to  be  r alruJstni 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  work  they  are  Intended  to  perform.  Satli  i 
series  of  articles  may  perhaps  be  given  at  some  future  time. 
Clai  iif. — We  will  do  as  you  request.  The  stereogram  being  one  of  the  4rK 
you  have  ever  tsken.  Is  very  creditable,  snd  shows  no  particular  fiuto  •  f 
chemistry  or  manipulation,  other  than  may  be  remedied  by  a  Illtfe 
ex|ierleuce.  The  lens  Is  a  very  good  one;  but  the  aperture  Is  rolbn  too 
large.   We  will  draw  up  a  few  memorxnda  to  trive  with  photographs. 

Nkmo  It  is  a  pity  oar  correspondent  has  not  some  better  esapasyMSt  tin 

that  with  which  he  has  lately  occupied  himself. 
.).  C.— We  think  It  witl  he  best  to  have  the  roof  of  your  glass  house  7ns* 

"ridge  and  forrow  "  fashion,  as  In  the  building  tor  the  fln-at  KxhlHtlm 
J.  < '.  S— Perhaps  you  Immerse  the  coated  plate  too  soon  into  the  est*  ,  that 

Is  the  only  remedy  we  can  suggest,  from  what  you  I 
A  I'i'i-ii.— We  |>refcr  the 
although  some  operators  succeed  habitually  hi 
with  n  sulphate  of  Iron  developer. 
Axn  It.—  Wo  will  give  you  the  Information  you  require.  If  joe  forward  a  I 

stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 
I/oxdos. — Sulphate  of  baryta,  although  not  prrfrcllf  insoluble  In  wster,  b  u 
nearly  s»  as  any  salt  wnh  which  we  are  acquainted.  Thus,  sulphate  cf 
sttWtla,  which  Is  nsnally  deemesl  to  lie  Insoluble,  will  still  dissolve  t»  i 
sufficient  extent  in  water  to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium 
lor  all  practical  purposes,  however,  you  may  consider  that  the  sulphates  * 
both  strontia  and  Imryta  are  insoluble, 
ErxKsis. — You  have,  doubtless,  used  the  chloride  of  gold  In  an  acid  «uu». 
Make  It  faintly  ulUllue  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  yon  will  no  longer  east 
with  the  difficulty. 


I 

Yea.  3. 


Tt.  N.  K— Increase  the  < 
ft  no.— Received. 

A.  X.— Your  stereograms  are  very  I 

them.  They  would,  however,  be  I 

of  the  scene  they  are  intended  to  i 
H.  ('.  It —Your  silver  hath  t*  too 

mottled  appearance  will  cease. 
V.— I.  Very  dilute  nitric  acid.  J. 

4.  Kltlier  No.  i  or  X 
3,  F.  T*ri.on.— llecelvcd  with  thanks. 

A.— Yon  will  not  sun-eel  wry  well  nt  taking  negatives  with  positive  rel!"- 
illnn  and  developing  solution  i  you  should  employ  collodion  prepared  ca 
purpose  for  negatives,  and  develop  with  pyrogallic  acid. 

II.  V.  I»— Spanish  white  Is  carbonate  or  time. 

tirKBisT— Do  not  build  your  operating  ris»m  at  a  greater  height  than  will  h» 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  light  which  should  come  to  It  from  being  obstruct  ,-d 
by  surrounding  buildings. 

II.  If.  I* — The  front  lens  of  a  portrait  eomHnatlon  may  lw>  used  for  Isjidsesss 
photofraphy.  If  (Itteil  Into  an  appropriate  mount,  with  the  csajrex  rt* 
turned  toward  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera;  but  such  lenses  are  act  i" 


nr.At.txn.— The  lens  you  call  Xo.  3  Is  the  1 

V  A.  Ii.    A  method  of  splitting  paper  was  given  at  vol  IL  p.  341. 

t  'ol.  Alb.  -Mr.  Keenc  has  written  ixnne  oxrrllent  articles  on  the  Fotbrrrffl 
process  In  several  numbers  of  the  "  Pnoroe.aArntc  !fEW  «_■•  iy>  cumot  *> 
l»etter  than  advise  you  to  stndy  the  letters  l»y  thla  gentleman. 

}'.  WALar.tt.— The  suWance  rcmnlnins;  beitind,  em  dissolving  yoor  sitver  Is 
nitric  add,  hardly  deserves  the  name  w  hich  you  have  applied  to  IL 
pssiplc,  iloiibtless,  would  agree  with  yon,  and  style  It  "  dirt i"  bat  sssts 
v.  r    :  i,  ■  1 1  i  ! i  i  I  ] ' '  *  i :  •  H  oiilil  1  iill  '■'  one  of  the  prt,  ii-n«  inrtals  mrt.i] 
gold. 

Itosr..--  We  quite  agree  wlU>  yon  that  snth  coitdnd  Is  grossly  dlshene*!,  and 
If  It  lie  In  our  power,  we  will  put  a  stop  to  It;  but  we  rear  that  nothing  w» 
can  sav  will  quite  prevent  «udi  conduct. 

I.v.as  - 1  Aplanatk.  3.  Add  a  few  grains  of  metallic  cadmium  to  your  r»d 
collodion ;  the  metal.  Laving  an  affinity-  for  Iodine,  Will  absorb  It,  with  Icr- 
mstlon  of  Iodide  of  eadmium,  which  will  dissolve  In  the  collmiion. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks:— Kux.— Slab)-.— F.  L.  JL- J.  8. 

The  Information  required  by  the  fblkiwlnjr  eorrespoiiilents  ts  dther  sura  si 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  ef  Ike 
"PnoTOORArmc  News:"— II.  tf.  Smith.— A.  J.— I*  II.— V.  A.— Aasstmr- 

— f'alo.— T.  U— K.  W.  fl. — Deliquescent  — F.  O  O.-S.  B,  n  No.  «- 

K.  and  T.-1L  M.-(J.  I  .  <l.-l'.  A.  A.-An  I'mrlne  m  a  !>>g— Oil<V 

In  Tti  r :— A.  Keene.-lnqnirer.-J.  W.  W.-J.  11-  VUUOC.-A  Kerry  M«- 
—  Tboiiias  Ilarrett, — <».— John  Pang, — An  Amateur. — N.  T.  A. 


Kdltorial  eommnnlcations  will  not  be 
letters  must  not  be  sent  In  book  parcels. 

*•*  All  editorial  communicationa  should  be  nddre. 
f  Mcasrs^CAasMjU  Parrxa,  and 


■il  to  Mr.  (•Rooxt". ' 
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NEW  PROCESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 

BT  M.  BERCHTOLD. 
Thk  heliographic  process,  invented  by  Xicephore  Niepce 
more  than  thirty  yeara  ago,  ha*  been  the  starting  point  of 
all  these  beautiful  discoveries  which  havo  raised  photography 
to  a  point  of  perfection  which  could  not  hare  boon  ho]>cd 
for  fifteen  yean  ago.  Niepce  had,  since  the  abore  date, 
attempted  to  engrave  photographically,  ami  this  desideratum, 
at  which  he  had  already  partly  am  red,  in  1829,  is  not  yet 
completely  attained. 

The  results  obtained  by  Niepce  were  very  excellent  in  a 
photographic  point  of  view,  and  the  means  by  which  he  re- 
produced either  a  design  or  an  engraving  or  a  view  in 
the  camera,  were  even  then  bo  perfect  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  been  so  long  laid  aside. 

The  proofs  which  are  obtained  by  employing  the  process 
of  Niccphore  Niepce  are  very  fine,  especially  if,  instead  of 
ordinary  designs  or  engravings,  positive  or  negative  photo- 
graphs lire  employed;  but  there  exists  a  great  difference 
between  these  proofs  and  the  photographic  image,  properly 
so  called. 

It  is  important  to  point  oat  this  difference,  in  order  to 
understand  the  theory  of  heliograph ic  engraving. 

The  photographic  proof  is  formed  by  the  colouration  of 
the  substance  employed  under  the  influence  of  light:  the 
varying  intensity  of  which  gives  more  or  less  force  to  the 
tones  of  the  image,  and  consequently  adds  roundness  and 
effect. 

In  heliographic  images,  obtained  by  means  of  bitumen  of 
Judea,  this  is  not  the  case;  the  image  is  not  formed  by  the 
colouration  of  the  substance,  but  the  varnish  is  modified  by 
the  action  of  the  light  in  such  a  manner  (possibly  by  a  sort 
of  desiccation  or  change  in  its  molecular  constitution),  that 
it  beoomeB  more  or  less  soluble,  according  to  the  intensity 
or  duration  of  this  action  ;  by  means  of  a  subsequent  washing 
with  an  appropriate  solvent,  the  parts  of  this  varnish  that 
have  not  been  attacked  bv  the  light  are  entirely  dissolved, 
whilst  in  those  parts  which  have  been  impressed  there  is  a 
proportionate  action. 

The  gradation  of  tint,  which  is  very  perfect  in  these 
images,  is  therefore  due  to  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of 
varnish,  and  not  to  its  colouration,  which  m  sensibly  the 
same  after  as  before  its  exposure  to  light. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  at  engraving,  which  have  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Niepce  to  the  present  day,  the  metal 
which  has  been  left  bare  in  the  dark  jmrts  of  the  design  has 
been  attacked  and  etched  by  an  acid  or  by  galvanic  agency : 
and  in  order  to  give  the  plate  the  necessary  grain  for  it  to 
hold  the  ink,  recourse  is  had  to  a  process  employed  by  en* 
gravers,  which  consists  in  covering  the  plate  with  a  fine 
dust  of  resin,  which  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  heating 
it,  and  which  thus  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

In  reflecting  on  this  process,  and  on  considering  the 
manner  hi  which  tho  hall  tones  of  the  photographic  image 
are  formed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  this  pow- 
dered resin,  which  is  spread  equally  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plate,  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  these  half  tones,  which 
are  already  covered  with  a  certain  thickness  of  varnish.  On 
this  account  the  results  have  never  been  satisfactory.* 

*  Hon  bt  Dunnu  ow  run  8ra/acr.— "  Although  M.  Niepce  hare 
njmiks  nf  i-ii.lini'  to  lUrkcn  ju»l  and  to  cngrnTr,  thew  two  cpcrutUma  have  not 
given  any  gradation  cf  tint.    Inured,  the  Image  being  formed  ••{  ih>'  greater 


Preoccupied  with  this  inconvenience,  I  sought  to  produce 
a  grain  (which  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  only  by  offering  a 
rough  and  granular  surface  that  the  metal  will  retain  the 
printing  ink)  direct  on  the  photograph ;  and  after  many 
attempts  I  succeeded  in  producing  it  on  the  positive  proof 
by  piercing  it  through  by  means  of  an  engraver's  rouUue. 
This  process,  which  gives  a  grain  of  admirable  firmness  and 
regularity,  has  furnished  me  pretty  good  results. 

This  process  offers  many  important  advantages:  in  the 
first  place  it  simplifies  the  heliographic  operations,  since  tho 
exposure  to  light  gives  immediately  a  complete  image,  such 
as  the  acid  will  subsequently  form  in  biting  in  the  metal ; 
besides  which  it  admits  of  the  employment  of  caoutchouc  to 
consolidate  the  varnish,  which  cannot  be  employed  when 
recourse  is  had  to  heat  to  form  a  grain  with  resin,  since  the 
caoutchouc  is  disorganised  by  the  high  temperature  necessary. 

I  must  remark  that  the  proofs  obtained  are  absolutely  tin- 
touched,  and  that  the  biting  in  with  dilute  nitric  acid  lias 
only  been  jsjrfonned  once ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I  have  not 
employed  a  means  which  doubtless  succeeds  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  artist,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  helio- 
graphic engraving  processes. 

This  means  consists  in  coating  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
tarnish,  after  the  first  biting  in,  those  ports  which  are  con- 
sidered sufficiently  black,  so  as  to  etch  again  those  parts 
which  want  more  force,  and  in  performing  this  operation 
several  times  so  as  to  attain  vigour  from  an  originally  feeble 
proof. 

This  method,  I  repeat,  may  give  good  results,  according 
to  the  talent  of  tho  engraver,  out  it  does  not  constitute  a 
process ;  it  demands  artistic  talent,  and  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  engraver,  and  we  all  know  what  it  a  capable 
of  yielding  in  tho  hands  of  a  clever  person.  I  think,  then, 
that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  heliography  as  an  expedient, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  not  wished  to  make  use  of  it. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  communicate  these  experi- 
ments, because  they  have  given  me  results  which  may  already 
be  looked  upon  with  interest,  although  I  am  convinced,  from 
numerous  trials,  that  this  process,  although  preferable  to  the 
employment  of  powdered  resin,  is  still  very  incomplete,  and 
does  not  permit  us  to  hope  for  the  exact  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  with  all  the  gradations  of  tint  which  constitute 
the  rotundity  of  the  image,  and  without  which  an  artistic 
image  cannot  exist. 

After  experiencing  many  failures,  I  havo  then  been  forced 
to  admit  that  these  different  plans  are  incomplete,  defective, 
and  I  will  say,  almost  impossible ;  and  1  am  obliged  to  conclude 
that  helkwraphic  engraving,  whether  on  copper  or  other- 
wise, by  the  employment  of  resins  or  bichromate  of  potassa, 
or  even  when  taken  on  a  plate  of  silver  by  the  daguer- 
reotype process,  cannot  give  good  results,  except  the  pho- 
tographic image  (which  is  very  perfect  by  either  of  these 
methods)  is  modified  in  some  way,  that  each  particular  tone 
of  the  image  may  bo  represented  by  a  different  result 
(whether  this  be  in  grains  or  in  lines). 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  since  the  final  result  is  the  obtai  n  ing 
of  an  impression  by  means  of  printing  ink,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  blackest  parts  of  the  picture  should  retain  more  ink  than 
the  other  parte;  and  a  simple  inspection  of  an  ordinary 


light,  it  I*  iinirHwiblc  tlMt  «»■  arid  -IkmiU  art  on  the  metal  Id  the  Mm  pro- 
portion. Tbna  it  la  (bat  M.  N  tepee  baa  never  made  an  engraving  of  a  proof 
obtained  Intbe  camera/^  {flktvriqut  cl  dewriyrttm  rfu  pnKtote  da  doga<mv 
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engraving  will  show  that  a  dark  effect  of  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity is  produced  either  by  lines  of  a  greater  or  leas  size,  or 
more  or  less  approaching  each  other,  or  else  by  a  grain 
more  or  less  separated  in  different  parts. 

The  formation  of  the  heliographic  imago  being  very  satis- 
factory, the  problem  to  be  resolved  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

To  add  to  this  image  an  effect  of  lines  or  grains,  which 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  different  tints  of  the  design,  and 
differing  for  each  tint,  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper  relation 
between  them ;  bat  the  skill  and  intentions  of  the  artist 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  granu- 
lation, or  with  the  luminous  action  which  is  alone  able  to 
produce  the  result ;  in  a  word,  light  alone  should  augment 
or  diminish  tho  number  of  the  strokes,  and  make  them 
wider  or  closer,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  half 
tones. 

I  have  just  succeeded  in  effecting  this — the  strokes,  differing 
according  to  the  depths  of  the  tone,  becoming  modified  by 
the  sole  action  of  the  light,  and  being  more  or  less  close  and 
numerous  according  to  the  varying  intensities  of  the  different 
tones  in  the  picture. 


PROFESSOR  BRODIE  ON  GRAPHITE. 
Now  that  photographic  printing  in  carbon  is  attracting  some 
attention,  we  are  induced  to  lay  before  our  readers  tho  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  important  researches  of  Professor 
Brodic  on  graphite— the  allotropic  form  of  carbon  which  is 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  in  this  branch  of  photography : — 

On  Thursday  evening,  19th  inst.,  Professor  Brodie,  of 
Oxford,  delivered,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  on  the  varieties  of  graphite,  or 
blacklead,  detailing  the  results  of  more  recent  experiments 
by  which  ho  has  established  tho  existence  of  certain  com- 
pounds of  graphite.  From  an  examination  of  the  structure 
and  properties  of  the  several  native  and  artificial  varieties, 
Professor  Brodie  is  inclined  to  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
of  wtiich  the  Borrow  dale  pencil  lead  and  that  from  Greenland 
constitute  the  soft,  amorj>hou*  representatives ;  while  those 
of  a  platey  structure,  exhibiting  cleavage,  were  more  allied 
in  character  to  the  scales  of  graphite  as  they  occur  in  cast 
iron.  Under  this  second  series  arc  included  the  blackleads 
imported  from  Ceylon  and  New  Brunswick,  forming  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  met  with  in  commerce,  and 
Used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  coating  iron  work. 

The  lecturer  next  alluded  to  the  well  ascertained  fact  of 
the  coke  or  11  carbon  points  "  employed  in  the  production  of 
the  electric  light  becoming  converted  at  their  heated  ex- 
tremities into  a  description  of  amorphous  graphite,  resem- 
bling the  finest  Cumberland  specimens,  and  he  then  exhibited 
the  power  possessed  by  one  end  of  making  a  pencil  streak  upon 
paper.  The  alteration  produced  in  the  diamond  by  the 
action  of  heat  was  also  attended  with  a  conversion  from  the 
crystalline  into  the  graphite  condition  of  carbon,  and  seems 
to  indicate  t  hat  the  latter  is  the  most  permanent  state  in  which 
the  clement  carbon  is  known  to  exist. 

Professor  Brodie  described  and  experimentally  exhibited 
his  process  for  purifying  the  ordinary  qualities  of  blacklead, 
and  separating  from  them  the  silicious  and  other  matters 
with  which  the  native  forms  of  graphite  are  nearly  always 
intermixed.  The  treatment  consists  in  digesting  the  crude 
blacklead  in  mixed  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  whereby  not 
only  are  the  metallic  impurities  partially  removed  by  solu- 
tion, but  the  carbon,  by  assimilating  the  elements  of  water, 
becomes  converted  into  a  compound  for  which,  at  present,  he 
could  give  no  definite  expression.  Without  alteration  in 
physical  appearance,  a  substance  is  produced  which  exfoliates 
in  a  remarkable  manner  on  heating  in  a  crucible — a  change 
which  has  perhaps  its  best  parallel  in  the  action  of  heat  on 
the  orange  crystals  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  whereby  a 
condition  of  sesqui -oxide  of  chromium,  very  much  resembling 
green  or  mixed  tea,  is  produced,  with  an  enormous  increase 


in  the  bulk  of  material.  Graphite  which  has  undergone  this 
change  of  volume  is  now  bo  light  that  it  will  float  on  the 
surface,  or  remain  suspended  in  water,  so  that  by  washing 
and  decantation  the  heavy  particles  of  sand  will  quickly  rab- 
side,  and  be  in  this  manner  removed.  The  ] 
to  tho 


block  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  description 
blacklead.  Professor  Brodie  pointed  out  the  applicability  of 
his  purified  graphite  to  the  glazing  of  the  coarser  kinds  uf 
gunpowder,  used  for  blasting ;  and  recommended  its  use,  as 
a  lubricating  material,  in  all  < 


was  of  the  first  importance. 
By  the  repeated  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash 

Kphite  becomes  slowly  changed  to  a  nearly  white  substance, 
ing  tho  composition  Cu  lf4  Ot  (this  formula  being  inter- 
preted according  to  the  view  of  atomic  proportions,  which 
requires  12  as  the  combining  weight  of  carbon).  The  action 
of  dilute  ammonia,  by  which  it  is  gelatinised,  and  the  remit 
of  exposure  to  heat,  when  an  exceedingly  light  form  of  car- 
bon is  produced,  are  among  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  the  new  body. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations enunciated  during  the  progress  of  these  researches, 
and  drew  a  comparison  between  the  properties,  physical  and 
allotropic  conditions  of  tho  elements,  carbon,  boron,  and 
silicon,  as  brought  to  light  by  recent  discoveries  in  this 


COMPARATIVE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
DRY  PROCESSES. 

BY    MR.    A.  KKENK. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  discussion  that  took  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Charlton-upon-Mcdlock  Society, 
after  the  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Draffin  "  On  tho  Coraparsuw 
Experiments  on  some  of  tho  Dry  Processes  "  had  been  read 
by  the  Chairman,  may  materially  alter  the  opinion  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  processes  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion,  which  he  said  must  be 
short,  as  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  so  far  advanced. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  sorry  to  differ  with  an  old  friend,  but  he 
thought  Mr.  Draffin  was  wrong  in  stating  that  TaupemK'i 
process  was  more  sensitive  than  Fothergilfs.  He  aha  could 
work  both  processes,  and  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
found  Fothergilla  the  better  also  for  other  reasons;  and 
ml/milled  that  the  prima  by  Mr  Draffin  proved  it,  particularly 
the  View  of  York ;  the  Fothergill  side  teas  full  of  detail  and 
half-tone ;  the  Taupenot  side  was  without  detail  in  tho  fore- 
ground, whilst  the  development  had  been  carried  so  far  that 
the  distance  was  fading  away. 

Mr.  Fawcett  always  found  Taupenot 's  plate  less  scnsiu>e 
tlian  FothergilTs,  but  much  easier  to  manipulate.  The  more 
you  washed  it  the  better  it  was,  but  he  could  never  get  it 
in  the  camera  as  quickly  as  Fothergill V. 

Mx.  Rogerson  brought  two  negatives  and  sonic  prints,  the 
first  production  of  an  amateur  who  had  just  commenced 
FothergilTs  process,  to  show  what  could  be  done  at  once  by 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  need  no  comment,  and  are 
fully  borne  out  not  only  by  my  own  experience,  but  by  that 
of  numbers  of  others  whoso  communications  I  have  now  by 
me,  I  would  draw  attention  to  a  few  apparent  discrepana*  i 
in  Mr.  Draffin*  prior  communication  on  the  same  subject, 
we  are  informed  he  purchased  tho  Fothergill  process  plaw 
ready  prepared;  in  the  present  one,  wc  arc  led  to  infer  that 
they  were  prepared  by  himself  in  the  various  most  approved 
ways ;  again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  paper,  it  is 
stated  that  all  three  processes— Fothergill,  Taupenot,  and  Hill 
Norris— are  exceedingly  good,  and  especially  so  for  out-door 
practice ;  in  fact,  for  this  purpose,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them  when  properly  manipulated ;  in  the  compara- 
tive experiments  given,  under  these  circumstances,  the  im- 
pression is  conveyed  that  the  Fothergill  not  ouly  roiuired 
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nearly  double  the  exposure,  but  that  the  results  were  even  then 
inferior.   Are  we  here  to  conclude  manipulation  defective  ? 

The  lecturer,  in  reciting  the  advantages  of  tho  Taupenot 
process,  mentions  that  eighteen  plates  may  be  prepared  in  an 
Lour,  but  forgets  to  state  they  ore  only  half  prepared,  and 
require,  before  being  ready  for  use  in  the' camera,  a  second  im- 
mersion in  the  sensitising  bath,  a  second  washing,  drying,  and 
baking.  Again,  referring  to  the  advantages  they  offer  to 
those  going  long  journeys,  from  the  fact  that  they  keep  when 
uiuensitised  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  and  do  not  suffer 
injury  from  exposure  to  light,  he  omits  to  notice  the  very 
important  fact  that,  before  they  can  be  used,  an  immersion 
in  the  sensitising  bath,  as  well  as  thorough  washing,  drying, 
&c.,  are  necessary,  necessitating  either  taking  the  bath  solu- 
tion or  preparing  it — not  an  easy  matter  always  when  on  a 
tour,  nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain  conveniences  for  washing, 
drying,  &c. — nor  a  developing  solution  to  develop,  &c. ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  paraphernalia  requisite  for  wet  process  ex- 
cepting collodion  is  difficult  to  procure. 

The  lecturer  states  that,  for  the  Taupenot  process,  there 
need  be  no  running  about  for  a  particular  collodion,  for  any 
kind  will  do;  his  experience  here  certainly  differs  from  that 
of  most  others  who  have  found,  at  the  cost  of  not  a  few 
failure--,  that  it  must  be  a  short,  powdery,  non-contractile 
kind,  or  the  picture  will  be  covered  with  blisters ;  this  kind, 
as  is  well  known,  does  not  answer  for  the  wet  process,  as  it 

S'ves  no  middle  tone,  but  blacks  and  whites ;  here  I  maintain 
e  Fothergill  process  has  a  decided  advantage,  the  collodion 
that  answers  best  for  it  being  equally  good  for  tho  wet 
process ;  it  also  has  an  advantage  in  its  keeping  properties 
—compared  with  a  sensitised  Taupenot— also  in  preparing 
for  ease,  shortness  of  time,  and  small  quantity  of  water 
required — the  latter,  at  times,  no  little  advantage — as  well 
as  shortness  of  time  occupied  in  developing,  instead  of,  as 
in  Taupenot,  requiring  sensitising,  well  washing,  carefully 
coating  with  albumen  to  avoid  air  bubbles— certainly  de- 
manding as  much  attention  as  the  use  of  the  four  drachms 
of  water  in  FothergiU's  process— drying  and  baking,  again 
sensitising,  washing,  drying  (and  baking  optional).  We  have 
in  FothergiU's  process,  a  sensitising,  diluting  bath  on  surface 
of  plate  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  coating  with 
albumen,  washing,  drying  (and  film  drying  with  artificial 
beat  optional). 

We  have  had  published  evidence  that  FothergiU's  plates 
have  kept  two  months  in  tho  warm  weather,  and  I  have 
myself  had  evidence  of  their  keeping  uninjured  respectively 
from  October  till  March,  and  September  till  April. 

I  should  be  sorry  in  any  way  to  infer  that  Mr.  Draffin  is 
not  acting  bond  fide,  or  does  not  really  believe  what  he  states 
ocesses ;  but,  with  tho  evidence  before  us,  we  can 
draw  no  other  conclusion,  but  that  he  has  either 
operated  upon  badly -prepared  plates,  spoilt  them  by  oirr-ex- 
posure,  or  is  so  biased  in  favour  of  his  favourite  process,  that 
he  cannot — as  in  the  case  of  the  View  of  York,  mentioned  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Hooper — appreciate  tho  superiority  of  tho 


In  order  to  obtain  a  brilliant  metallic  white  it 
that  the  moleculo  of  silver  which  is  deposited  to  form  tho 
image  shouki  be  as  pure  as  possible ;  what,  therefore,  takes 
place  when  we  develop  a  picture? 

The  oxide  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  whilst  the  silver  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  the  sulpliate  of  the  protoxide  becomes 
sulphate  of  the  peroxide.  But  the  sulphate  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  which  is  thus  formed,  is  basic  and  insoluble ;  it  con- 
sequently envelopt,  so  to  speak,  tho  molecule  of  silver  which 
deposits  at  the  same  time  with  it,  and  communicates  to  it  a 
part  of  its  ochery  tint.  Instead  of  an  insoluble  basic  sulphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  obtain  a 
neutral  sulphate  which  is  soluble  in  water ;  but  this  latter 
can  only  be  formed  if  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added  to  the  bath  of  iron.  It  is  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
quantity  necessary  to  add  to  the  bath  in  order  to  produce  a 
brilliant  silvery  surface,  by  the  following  formula,  which 
indicates  all  the  stages  of  the  reaction : — 2  (Fo  O.  SO.)  + 
AgO.  N04=Ag+ NO, + Fe,  O,.  2  SO,. 

Tho  composition  of  soluble  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron 
being  Fe,  Of.  3  SOr  it  will  be  seen  that  one  equivalent  of 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  for  every  two  equivalents  of 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  in  weight  6*12  grains  of 
Bulphuric  acid  for  26-87  grains  of  crystallised  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron. 

In  practice,  and  in  order  to  use  round  numbers,  it  may  bo 
said  in  a  general  way  that  tho  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  employed. 

The  following  is  the  formula  we  have  used  :— 

Common  water     ...    200  parts. 

Alcohol    10  ,, 

Acetic  acid   10  M 

Crystallised  sulphate  of  iron    4 

Sulphuric  acid    1 


n 
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A  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  PURE  SILVERY 
WHITES  IN  COLLODION  POSITIVES. 

BT  MM.  DAVANNE  AND  JOt'ET. 

Collodion  positives  do  not  always  present  the  metallic 
silvery  whiteness  that  operators  desire ;  the  tint  being  often 
more  or  less  dingy  and  dark,  and  far  from  presenting  tho 
desired  appearance.  In  some  experiments,  wo  have  obtained 
positives  which  have  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  brilliant  than 
the  generality  of  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the 
process,  however,  presents  no  new  points ;  it  consists  merely 
in  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
iron  bath,  and  therefore  is  similar  to  a  host  of  formulae 
already  published.  If,  therefore,  we  have  obtained  superior 
results,  it  arises  from  our  having  based  our  formula  on  the 
elementary  laws  of  chemistry,  instead  of  employing  an  em- 
pirical formula. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  photographs. 

ALBUM  ENISKD  FAPKR — (conlinVtd). 

Backgrounds. — Continuo  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the 
background  recede,  that  the  face  may  come  well  out.  All 
greys  and  browns  recede ;  all  warm  colours — reds,  yellows, 
&c,  come  out.  Any  very  impressive  colour  in  the  back- 
ground, or  any  striking  object,  acts  contrary  to  what  is 
intended,  by  forcing  itself  upon  the  eye  and  attention  ;  in 
fact,  every  part  of  a  picture  should  bo  made  subservient  to 
the  effect  of  the  figure :  and  none  of  the  accessories  should  Ire 
made  so  impressive  as  to  be  seen  before  the  principal  object 
— Oie  head. 

A  background  should  be  made  to  assist  the  artist  in  pro- 
ducing a  certain  picturesqueness  of  effect,  by  means  of  light 
and  shade ;  iu  those  parts,  where,  to  produce  relief  in  ono 
part,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  in  another,  there  shadow  is 
necessary.  When,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  which  is 
intended  to  come  out  tells  strongly  against  some  light  intro- 
duced in  the  background  behind,  a  fine  effect  is  produced. 

Where,  in  reference  to  the  colour,  you  wish  to  develop  a 
figure  having,  for  instance,  a  warm  complexion,  with  drapery 
composed  of  bright  red,  yellow,  or  the  like,  you  will  find  the 
greatest  amount  of  relief  result  from  a  bluish  sky ;  still,  have 
no  crude  blue,  but  rather  let  every  object,  every  tint  of 
colour  intended  to  recede,  which  all  are.  more  or  less,  in 
backgrounds,  be  softened  into  a  greyish  hue.  For  a  warm 
complexion,  some  degrees  of  olive  are  suitable;  yet  this 
should  not  be  crude,  but  rather  softened  with  a  warm  grey 
or  brown. 

When  tho  background  is  defective  in  the  photograph, 
having  marks,  &c,  resulting  from  a  defective  negative,  a 
little  of  some  opaque  or  body  colour  may  be  used ;  lay  on 
tho  colour  thinly,  and  finish  with  transparent  colours; 
always  observing,  as  a  principle,  that  the  under  colours 
should  be  grey  ;  a  background,  like  most  other 
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in  a  picture,  may  be  mado  to  appear  more  racy  and  effective 
by  working  warm  colours  over  grey  ones. 

But,  glaring  red  curtains,  painted  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  gaudiness,  with  blue  skies,  as  bright  and  strong  in  colour 
as  ultramarine  will  make  them,  are  all  in  bad  vulgar  taste, 
and  no  more  conduce  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  picture  painted 
according  to  nature  in  other  respects,  than  a  screeching  blast, 
blown  by  some  bad  player,  from  a  horn,  would  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  a  chord  in  music. 

A  picture,  whatever  the  subject,  should  possess  the  leading 
attributes  of  brilliancy,  richness,  harmony,  softness,  and 
tone.  Brilliancy  is  the  purity  of  each  colour,  without  crude- 
ness;  richness,  the  representation  of  colours  made  mellow;' 
soft  ness,  the  nice  gradation  of  the  degrees  of  colour,  light 
and  shade;  harmony,  the  arrangement  of  colours  by  the 
side  of  each  other,  so  that  they  shall  one  seem  to  assimilate 
with  the  other,  and  that,  however  opposite  in  their  natures, 
they  may  appear  to  be  lighted  by  tho  same  source,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  same  piece ;  whilst  tone  is  that  quality  which  gives 
to  a  work  a  decided  nature— as  for  instance,  some  pictures  aro 
said  to  be  of  a  "  pale  tone,"  some  of  a  "  rich  tone,"  others  of 
to  "  mellow  tone,  some  of  a  "  deep  tone,"  so  that  a  picture 
wherein  every  object  was  imbued  with  mellow  browns  in 
their  shadows,  and  mellow,  creamy  yellow  lights,  would  bo 
considered  of  a  "  fine  warm  tone  "  as  to  colour,  and  as  to 
light  and  shade,  when  the  same  principles  were  used  in  the 
just  arraugemeut  and  gradation  of  lights  and  shadows. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  clearly  intelligible,  that 
the  Btudent  run  not  into  a  common  fault  of  painting  various 
objects  in  one  work  too  crudely ;  for  although,  by  contrast, 
every  object  may  appear  to  possess  only  its  own  colour,  »<  is, 
nevertheless,  so  affected  by  surrounding  olijects  reflecting  tlteir 
colours  upon  it,  and  all  receiving  one  general  tone  from  the 
general  nature  -of  the  place  wherein  they  are  situated,  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  partake  of  some,  of  each  other's  colours,  so 
that  painters,  to  represent  this  effect,  have,  some  of  them, 
especially  the  old  masters,  a  practice  of  painting  their 
pictures  often  in  brown  and  white  alone,  embodying  therein 
the  different  local  colours;  and  as  local  colours  are  repre- 
seiited  in  the  intermediate  between  light  and  shade, 

both  all  the  high  lights,  and  all  the  deep  shadows,  are  of  one 
uniform  colour,  which  produces  a  wonderful  tone.  This 
principle  is  variously  applied;  by  Bembrandt,  perhaps, 
with  perfect  success. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  experiment,  how  much  of  the 
charm  in  old  pictures  is  due  to  this;  for,  although  time  has 
evidently  aided  in  producing  tho  same  effect,  they  bear 
witness  to  this  principle  having  been  much  known  and 
practised. 

We  have  seen  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  wherein  it  was 
found,  upon  removing  the  rich  outer  coat  of  glazing,  that 
they  had  been  painted  entirely  with  brown  and  white,  and 
the  local  colours  laid  on  afterwards  (more  strength  being 
given  in  the  half  tints  than  elsewhere)  in  a  transparent 
medium.  This  was  entirely  the  process  with  respect  to 
some  draperies,  the  intense  shadows  being  glazed  afterwards 
with  asphaltum.  To  apply  these  observations  to  our  present 
purpose,  let  the  brightest  lights  and  deepest  shadows  partake 
of  a  similarity  of  colour.  In  some  pictures  by  our  best 
miniature  painters,  there  is  as  much  tone  as  in  any  oil 
painting.  In  some  very  fine  ones,  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  colour,  the  shadows  are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  even  the 
shadows  of  blue  drapery,  the  light*  being  made  of  yellow, 
red,  and  white. 

But  those  who  would  prove  the  truth  of  this  important 
principle,  should  place  a  picture  thus  treated  by  the  side  of 
one  wherein  the  local  colour  is  carried  throughout  objects, 
where  the  effect  is  dead  and  heavy.  All  appears  dark  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  imitation  of  the  effects  produced  by 
light.  The  effect  is  dead  and  heavy.  The  shadows  vary  from 
the  lights  in  nothing  but  depth,  and  seem  to  have  the  same  f 
colour  intensified:  the  lights,  too,  arc  equally  crude. 
Every  object  in  such  a  picture  will  appear  as  though  it  had 
been  steeped  in  a  dye  trough,  and  as  if  no  light  had  ever 


shono  upon  it.  Whilst  the  other  picture  steals  upon  the  ere 
in  soft  harmony,  as  steal  melodious  Bounds  in  rich  concord 
upon  the  ear. 

And,  moreover,  as  so  much  of  the  picture  is  subdwd, 
what  real  colour  there  is  will  appear  to  greater  advaj»tag?. 
than  if  gaudiness  and  c rudeness  pervaded  throughout. 

There  are  painters  so  ignorant  of  or  opposed  to  this 
method  of  treating  a  painting,  that  in  representing  a  piece 
of  (say,  blue')  drapery,  they  make  it  light  blue  in  the  lights, 
darker  blue  in  the  half  tints,  and  in  deep  shade  the  deepest 
blue  they  can  make  it. 

It  is  often  found  that  such  coarse  treatment  arises  from  i 
corres])oniling  want  of  nice  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  painter, 
coupled  with  an  incapacity  to  see  delicate  effects  of  colour; 
for  no  man  is  expected  to  represent  that  which  he  do» 
not  see. 

(To  be  continued.) 


gittionarg  xrf  Jfeotogran^. 

Citratk  of  Soda  is  frequently  used  in  photography 
It  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  carbonate  of  soda  witi 
citric  acid,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point.  On 
the  small  scale,  it  may  be  very  conveniently  prepared  by 
dissolving  1 12  grains  of  pure  citric  acid  and  138  grains  of 
pure  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  little  water. 

Citrate  of  Silver  falls  down  as  a  white  insolabte 
powder,  when  a  soluble  citrate  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  This  salt  is  of  interest  to  photographic 
chemists,  as  forming  the  starting  point  in  the  preparation 
of  the  curious  but  little  studied  salts  of  suboxide  of  silver. 
If  dry  citrate  of  silver  be  heated  to  tho  boiling  point  of 
water,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  be  at  the  same 
time  passed  over  it,  it  becomes  partially  reduced,  and  t 
brown  powder  is  formed,  which,  according  to  Wohler,  »* 
citrate  of  suboxido  of  silver.  This  salt  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  red  solution,  from  which  other  sub-compoundi  of 
silver  may  be  formed.  It  is  on  account  of  this  remarkable 
re-action  that  Mr.  Hardwich  was  led  to  the  employment  of 
citric  acid  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  photography.  Onr 
correspondent,  ©,  gave,  in  our  second  volume,  p.  49,  a  very 
excellent  negative  printing  process  in  which  citrate  of  tods 
was  used ;  and  the  addition  of  the  samo  salt  to  the  ordinary 
alk  ,'dine  chloride  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  salting  bath  " 
in  the  positive  printing  process,  is,  by  some,  considered  » 
it  improvement.  Mr.  Hardwich  has  also 
salt  into  tho  toning  bath ;  he  ' 


Terchloride  of  gold ... 
Sfsqnicarbonate  of  *oda 

Citric  acid   

Wster   


1  grata. 

1  drachm. 
20  grain*. 
12  ounce*. 


This  bath  will  not  keep  long  when  mixed,  and  is  very  com- 
plicated in  its  employment ;  it  being  necessary  to  use  it  at » 
certain  temperature,  and  allow  the  process  to  proceed  whilst 
the  metallic  gold  is  in  the  act  of  being  precipitated  from 
the  solution  try  the  reducing  agency  of  the  organic  add 
present.  Doubtless,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  skilful  and 
experienced  manipulator,  this  process  is  capable  of  yielding 
excellent  results ;  out,  judging  from  the  numerous  speciineu 
which  we  have  seen  of  its  action  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur, 
we  are  inclined  to  recommend  the  process  given  by  Maxwell 
Lyto  in  the  "  Photographic  News,"  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

Collodios.— This  name  is  given  to  a  solution  of  pm 
cotton  in  ether.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  the 
gun  cotton  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  tough  transjarcut 
skin,  insoluble  in  water.  It  was  originally  employed  to 
pour  over  wounds,  &c,  in  order  to  form  an  artificial  skin  to 
protect  them  from  contact  with  the  air :  it  was,  however, 
soon  applied  to  photography.  Like  albumen,  it  gives  an  in- 
soluble film,  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  seositire 
material.  Tho  characteristics  of  a  good  collodion,  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  should  be  the  following  r— It  should  f* 
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fluid  to  flow  readily  and  freely  over  the  plate, 
and  in  it  should  be  dissolved  iodide  of  potassium,  ammo- 
nium, or  cadmium,  &c.,  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce,  by 
double  decomposition  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bath, 
a  thin  layer  of  iodide  of  silver.  If  there  be  too  much 
iodide,  the  film  comes  off  very  easily  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  sufficient,  the  sensitiveness  is  impaired :  knowing 
this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrivo  at  the  proper  medium. 
In  order  to  avoid  spots,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
collodion  should  be  absolutely  free  from  floating  particles; 
the  best  way  of  effecting  this  is,  to  keep  it  in  a  large 
bottle,  and  every  morning  carefully  decant  the  upper  portion 
into  an  absolutely  clean  bottle  for  use.  At  the  ena  of  the 
day,  the  portion  unused  should  be  poured  into  another 
bottle,  from  which  it  may,  as  it  gets  full,  bo  again  decanted 
for  use.  Indued  collodion  will  not,  generally,  preserve  its 
sensitiveness  unimpaired  for  any  length  of  time ;  it  seems  to 
niter  in  proportion  as  the  iodide  itself  is  easily  decomposed. 
The  reasons  for  this  decomposition  are,  as  yet,  but  very 
imperfectly  understood,  although  they  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  many  clever  chemists,  amongst  whom,  Mr. 
Hardwich,  perhaps,  stands  foremost. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Parit,  May  24,  1859. 
We  have  concluded  our  remarks  upon  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  Photographs ;  but  in  the  course  of  our  weekly  notices  wo 
shall  doubtless  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  many  of  its 
minor  details. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  our  preceding  letters  on  this  subject, 
that  the  eminent  photographers  of  the  day  whose  works  are 
exhibited  here,  may  be  classed  in  different  categories  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  style  of  art.  Thus,  for  landscapes  wo 
have  Messrs.  Roger  Fenton,  Braun,  Morgan,  Margantin  (who 
has  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  study  of  an  elm  tree  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen),  Maxwell  Lyte,  Civiale,  D'Aguado, 
tic.  Geographical  proofs,  views  of  cities,  &c.,  form  the  bulk 
of  the  collections  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Graham,  Stabl,  De 
Campigneulles,  &c,  whilst  the  monumental  style  has  been 
adopted  by^  MM.  BisBon,  Baldus,  Dr.  Lorent,  Naya,  and 


photographers  appear  to  devote  their  art 
entirely  to  the  reproduction  of  pictures  or  engravings;  such 
are  Messrs.  Bingham,  Caldesi,  and  Montecchi,  Fierlants, 
and  Bilordeaux ;  whilst  portraiture  is  represented  by  Mil. 
Xadar,  Warned,  Legray,  Pesmo  and  Vaxin,  and  Salomon. 

MM.  Nachet,  Bertsch,  and  Bernard  havo  adopted  micro- 
scopic photography — that  is,  the  production  of  magnified 
proofs  of  minute  natural  objects — as  their  style.  Messrs. 
Pouncey,  De  Beauregard,  Salmon,  and  Gamier,  and  a  few 
others  are  devoted  to  what  we  may  term  experimental  photo- 
graphy ;  and  under  this  denomination  we  may  class  the  works 
of  those  artists  who  endeavour  to  apply  photography  to  the. 
useful  arts.  M.  Dufresne,  for  instance,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  this  way.  lie  has  exhibited  a  large  steel  shield, 
most  admirably  engraved  by  heliographic  means ;  Madame 
Laffon's  screens,  spoken  of  in  our  last  letter,  are  another 


In  original  subjects,  or  what  we  term  photographie  de 
genre,  Mr.  Robinson  stands  decidedly  foremost.   We  feel 


the  want  here  of  Mr.  Rejlandera  proofs.  He  has 
exhibited.    M.  Alophe,  of  Paris,  has  replaced  him,  at 


has  not 
least 

in  one  of  his  proofs  which  he  calls  "  La  Gloire  ct  le  l'ot-au- 
feu."  It  represents  a  young  painter  in  his  studio.  He  is 
seated,  with  a  clay  pipe  in  Ins  mouth,  before  hiB  canvas,  from 
which  he  has  turned  for  an  instant  to  observe  the  progress 
of  his  dinner,  cooking  on  the  stove  besido  him.  In  one 
hand  he  holds  his  pallet  and  brushes,  whilst  the  other  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  lid  of  a  saucepan  in  which  the  soup  is 
boiling.   This  proof  is  taken  from 


The  Sode'te"  Franchise  de  Photographie  has  just  published 
its  report,  read  at  the  last  meeting  by  M.  Perier,  on  the 
Duo  de  Lnynes'  prize.  We  have  already  informed  our 
readers  of  the  final  result  of  this  report,  which  awards  a 
certain  portion  of  the  prize  to  MM.  Poitevin,  Pouncey, 
Gamier  and  Salmon,  and  Davanne  and  Girard.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  to  take  an  historical  glance  at  the 
processes  presented  to  the  Society,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  desired  end,  i.e.,  the  production  of  unalterable  positives. 

In  September,  1855,  M.  Jobard,  of  Dijon,  presented  a 
paper  on  a  new  manner  of  rendering  proofs  indestructible, 
but  hit  process  in  which  freshly  prepared  hyposulphite,  the 
use  of  salts  of  gold,  of  bromide  of  iodine  (to  produce  lights), 
solutions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassum,  are  recommended, 
is  not  essentially  new. 

In  December,  1855,  MM.  Rousseau  and  Mousson  recom- 
mended the  use  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  gum 
and  sugar ;  after  exposure,  the  proof  is  treated  with  gallic 
acid  or  pyrogallio  acid,  and  is  then  submitted  to  the  action 
of  certain  metallic  salts,  according  to  the  colour  or  tone 
which  it  is  desired  to  produce.  But  this  process,  which  con- 
sists of  twelve  or  thirteen  complicated  operations,  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  results,  and  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  authors. 
In  October,  1856,  M.  Chambard  proposed  a  sort  of  gelatine 
to  cover  the  positives ;  but  this  being  a  purely  me- 
of  preservation,  could  not  be  admitted  to 


In  November,  1856,  the  Society  received  a  communication 
from  M.  Hoinolatech,  of  Vienna ;  the  process  he  proposed 
was  founded  on  one  already  made  known  in  1851,  by  M. 
Bayard.  The  proofs  formed  on  a  layer  of  chlorido  of  silver, 
are  afterwards  treated  by  gallic  acid.  It  appears  tliat  M. 
Homolatsch'B  process  does  not  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

The  fifth  competitor  is  Mr.  John  Walsh,  of  London ;  "  the 
application  of  his  process,"  says  the  report,  "  is  limited  to 
positives  on  glass,  and  offers  nothing  new." 


In  1857,  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  of  Lille,  proposed  a  sort  of 
varnish  consisting  of  gelatine  and  tannic  acid.  But  this, 
like  the  process  proposed  by  M.  Chambard,  is  purely  me- 
chanical, and  it  is  required  that  the  competitors  should  resort 
to  chemical  means  also. 

In  March,  1857,  M.  Jean  Schaeffer,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  describes  the  use  of  Fordes  and  Gelis'  salt  of  gold, 
stiffening  by  gelatine,  and  the  application  of  SchcencVs 
varnish ;  but  all  this  was  known  and  practised  before  by 
many  photographers. 

M.  Violin,  who  comes  next,  proposes  that  the  proofs  shall 
be  produced  on  a  layer  of  salted  collodion,  previously  trans- 
ferred to  paper ;  but  this  process,  which  is  not  altogether 
new,  did  not  appear  to  produce  the  required  permanence  of 
positive  proofs. 

In  July,  1858,  M.  Gaumo  comes  forward  with  a  com- 
pletely new  operation.  A  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  benzoin 
is  made.  The  clear  portion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off— a 
fine  granular  residuo  is  left.  This  is  melted  and  the  new 
paper  plunged  into  it.  This  preparation  of  the  pure  paper 
gives  it  a  certain  impermeability,  which  seems  to  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  and  thus  it  may  prove 
very  useful ;  but  the  process  does  not  appear  to  the  com- 
mission to  have  any  claims  on  the  prize. 

Such  are  the  rejected  candidates.  The  rest  of  the  report 
is  dedicated  to  the  discussion  of  the  process  imagined  by 
MM.  Test  ml  de  Beauregard,  Poitevin,  Pouncey,  and  Gamier 
and  Salmon;  these  four  candidates  for  the  prize  having 
presented  to  the  Society  specimens  of  a  new  and  important 
process. 

The  commission  first  proceeded  to  examine  the  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Beauregard  in  1855.  The  process  proved 
very  long,  and  tho  rcsnlt  very  unsatisfactory,  although  M. 
de  Beauregard  himself  was  present  to  superintend  the 
manipulations.  MM.  Gamier  and  Salmon's  process  was 
next  tried:  30  parts  of  white  sugar  are  dissolved  in 
30  of  water;  to  this  are  added  7 ft  of  bichromate  of  am- 
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mania,  braised  in  a  mortar,  and  10  of  albumen.  The  whole, 
well  mixed,  is  ceased  through  a  piece  of  linon,  and  applied 
upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  sheet  is  dried  by 
the  fire  ana  pat  into  the  camera.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  exposure  the  whole  proof  is  covered  with  ivory-black, 
and  after  haying  been  warmed  a  little  at  the  fire,  it  is 

? laced  carefully  in  water,  the  image  downwards.  "In 
ouncy's  method,"  says  the  report,  "  the  manipulations  are 
rather  more  simple." 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  the  claims  of 
M.  Poitevin  as  baring  been  the  first  (in  1855)  to  give  the 
idea  of  the  carbon  process,  and  to  the  merits  of  certain  photo- 
graphic researches  bj  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard.  The  prize 
of  2,000  francs,  as  we  stated  some  weeks  ago,  has  been 
divided  between  Messrs.  Poitevin,  Pouncey,  Gamier  and 
Salmon,  and  Davanne  and  Girard.  The  competition  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Due  de  Luynes'  prise  is  open  for  three  years 
more. 

M.  Chambard,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned  above,  has 
lately  addressed  a  short  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
here,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  effects  ob- 
served in  M.  Niipce  de  St.  Victor's  tubes  are  to  be  attributed 
not  to  light  or  to  heat,  but  to  electricity.  Oar  readers  will 
already  have  seen  in  the  "  Photographic  News"  a  paper 
by  two  young  French  chemists,  MM.  Bouilhon  and  Sauvagc, 
who  attribute  these  effects  to  a  peculiar  volatile  body  which 
is  formed  when  certain  salts  or  acids  act  upon  organic  sab: 
stances,  but  of  which  nothing  is  known.  Baron  Paul 
Thenard  attributes  these  effects  to  the  active  condition  of 
oxygen  known  as  ozone.  As  early  as  1856,  Dr.  Phipson 
proved  that  many  organic  substances,  when  combining  with 
oxygeo,  transform  the  latter  into  ozone ;  and  he  stated  ex- 
pressly that  light  appeared  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
ozone  in  these  circumstances. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  last,  a  most  violent  earthquake 
Bhook  to  their  very  foundations  the  chain  of  the  Andes  near 
( 'himborazo.  The  shock  lasted  five  whole  minutes,  and  its 
cfteots  were  felt  simultaneously  in  a  great  number  of  towns. 
At  Quito,  all  the  churches,  monasteries,  palaces,  &c.  &c.,  are 
one  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  is  immense,  and  the  number  of 
victims  more  than  2,000 !  M.  Boussingault,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  sad  news,  received  it  from  an  eye-witness,  who,  on 
rushing  out  of  a  small  chapel  situated  on  an  eminence,  saw 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  rise  into  the  air.  It  was  the  town 
of  Quito  which  was  being  shaken  to  ruins!  This  fine 
capital,  of  70,000  inhabitants,  was  almost  entirely  built  of 
stone,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  active  volcano 
Pinchincha,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve, 
and  as  rendering  earthquakes  less  formidable — although  their 
phenomena  have  always  been  very  frequent  there.  In  the 
more  prudent  towns  of  Poupnya  and  Guyaquill,  however,  all 
the  edifices  are  of  wood. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
rained  at  \  ersailles  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
lwldt. 

We  extract  the  following  curious  experiment  from  au  in- 
teresting pamphlet  lately  published  by  Professor  Nicklea,  of 
Nancy,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  last  meeting  of 
Gorman  naturalists  at  CarlsruLe.  It  is  well  known  that 
iron  which  is  obtained  in  an  extremely  fine  powder  by  re- 
ducing oxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature, 
has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, it  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  burns  with 
a  vivid  light.  A  manufactory  has  lately  been  established  in 
the  Tyrol  to  obtain  iron  powder — principally  for  medicinal 
purposes — by  meclianical  means,  i.e.,  by  the  aid  of  very  fine 
files.  This  iron  will  not  take  fire  by  exposure  to  air,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  very  combustible,  as  M.  Magnus  has  lately 
shown.  If  a  lighted  match  be  approached  to  it,  it  will  not 
take  fire ;  but  if  the  metallic  powder  be  previously  attached 
to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  then  lighted,  it  wUl  burn 
vividly. 

To  make  tliis  experiment,  a  common  magnet  is  plunged 
into  the  iron  powder ;  a  certain  quantity  remain?  suspended 


from  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  a  light  is  then  applied,  vara 
the  iron  takes  fire  easily,  and  all  burns  away. 

M.  Nickles  assures  us  that  this  peculiar  property  ap]var» 
more  or  less  limited  to  iron  prepared  in  the  Tyrol  He  au 
tried  the  experiment  with  other  species  of  iron-powder  with 
only  partial  success.  The  above  experiment  caused  much 
sensation  at  the  Carkruhe  meeting. 
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BLACKKKATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Tfte  seventeenth  ordinary  meeting  of  thin  Society  was  held  on 
May  16th,  attho  Golf  Club  House,  the  President,  J.  Gladuer, 
Esq.,  P.B.8.,  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  business  having  been  transacted,  Messrs.  Chatteris, 
C.  Busk,  and  Dr.  Kidd,  were  duly  elected  member*  of  the 
Society.  The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  a  piper  on 
"  The  application  of  Photography  to  Invosti^tion*  in  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  and  Meteorology,  as  practised  at  the  Boysl  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,'' — a  continuation  of  that  read  before  the 
Society  on  the  21st  March  last.  Having  described  sod  «i. 
hibited  diagrams  of  the  apparatus  by  which  a  ray  of  light  from 
a  «mall  lamp  is  concentrated  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  inclosed 
in  a  glass  cylinder,  kept  revolving  at  an  uniform  rate  by  » 
chronometer,  by  means  of  a  mirror  fixed  upon  the  magnet 
(which  has  free  horizontal  motion)  by  a  stirrup ;  the  nature  of 
the  curves  registered  by  the  deflection  of  the  ma^et,  and  the 
modo  of  calculating  their  value  from  a  base  fine,  was  described, 
—the  lecturer  adverting  to  the  so-called  ".magnetic  ctonna," 
and  showing  that  they  were  synchronous  at  the  various  part*  of 
the  globe  where  such  observations  are  recorded.  He  then  de- 
scribed the— 

CHEMICAL  PROCESS!*  EMPLOYED  lit  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OPERATIONS  FOB  THE  SELF- REGISTRATION  OF  THE  VARIA- 
TIONS IN  POSITION  OF  KAGNXTICAL,  AND  OF  THE  VARIA- 
TIONS OF  HEADINGS  IN  METRO  BO  LOGICAL  INSTRCM  R-V  > 

First  Operation :  Preliminary  Preparation  of  the  Paper.— 
The  chemical  solutions  used  in  this  process  are  the  following:— 

(1)  16  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(2)  24  grains  of  bromido  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  ta 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

(3)  When  the  crystals  aro  dissolved,  the  two  solutions  irv 
mixed  together,  forming  the  iodising  solution.  The 
mixture  will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Immediacy 
before  use  it  is  filtered  through  filtering  paper. 

A  quantity  of  paper  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  sane 
little  time,  is  treated  in  the  following  manner,  sheet  after  sheet: 

The  shoot  of  paper  is  placed  upon  a  board,  covered  with  oil- 
cloth somewhat  smaller  on  all  sides  than  the  paper,  a  eonditioa 
necessary  for  preventing  the  iodising  solution  from  running 
under  the  edifes  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  is  usually  pinned  on  the  left  side  of  the  board.  A 
su.ticient  quantity  (about  50  minims  far  a  sheet  of  paper  It 
inches  long,  aud  9)  inches  broad)  of  the  iodised  solution  ii  ap- 
plied by  pouring  it  upon  the  paper  in  front  of  a  glass  rod,  which 
is  then  moved  to  and  fro,  till  the  whole  surface  is  umformlj 
wetted  by  the  solution. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position  for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
air ;  when  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a  drawer  tin  used. 

Second  Operation :  Rendering  ike  Paper  eeneitiee  to  the  Artie* 
of  Light. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 60  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  adding  in  hot  weather  a  few  drops  of  acefe 
acid. 

Then  the  following  operation  is  performed  in  a  room  illu- 
minated by  yellow  light. 

The  paper  is  prepared,  as  before,  upon  a  board  somewhat 
umaller  than  itself,  and  (by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  before)  its 
surface  is  wetted  with  60  minims  of  the  solution. 

It  is  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  paper  still  shines  from  the  presence  of  s 
part  of  the  solution  unabsorbed  into  its  texture,  the  superduom 
fluid  >«  taken  off  by  the  application  of  blotting  paper. 
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glass  cylinder  and  is  covered  by  the  UWHW,        UJ .»««,, 
is  mounted  upon  the  revolving  apparatus  to  receive  the  ilit  of 
light  formed  by  the  mirror,  which  is  carried  by  the  magnet. 

Tlhird  Operation  :  Development  of  the  Photographic  Trace. — 
When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  cylinder,  it  is  placed  upon 
a  board,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  acetic-nitrate  of  silver  are  added  (in  hot  weather  this 
solution  is  used  at  tbe  temperature  of  the  air,  in  cold  weather 
it  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  70°  or  80°),  is  spread  over 
tho  paper  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  this  action  is  continued 
until  the  trace  is  fully  developed. 

When  the  trace  is  well  developed,  the  paper  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  repeatodlv  washed  with  several  successive 
supplies  of  water;  a  brush  being  panted  lightly  over  both  (ides 
of  the  paper  to  remove  any  crystalline  deposit. 

Fourth  Operation :  Fixing  the  Photographic  Tract.— The 
photograph  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
made  by  dissolving  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  hyposulphite  in  a 
pint  of  water ;  it  is  plunged  completely  in  the  liquid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  from  one  to  four  hours,  until  the  yellow  tint 
of  tbe  iodide  is  removed.  After  this  the  sheet  is  washed  re- 
peatedly with  water,  and  afterwards  placed  within  the  folds  of 
linen  cloths  till  nearly  dry.  Finally  it  is  placed  between  sheets 
of  blotting  paper  and  a  heated  iron  is  passed  over  it. 

CHBMICAL  PREPARATIONS  AND  TRKATMBJ.T  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC  PAPERS  JOB  NEGATIVES. 

I :  Preliminary  Preparation*  of  the  Paper  

i'cal  solution  required  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows  :— 
Two  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  are  dissolved  in  one 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  solution  is  placed  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  and  sheets  of  paper,  ono  bv  one,  are  plunged 
within  it,  care  being  taken  that  no  our  bubbles  remain  bctweeu 
the  paper  and  the  solution;  this  may  be  prevented  by  slight 
pressure  over  the  sheet  by  means  of  a  bent  glass  rod.  When  a 
few  sheets  are  thus  immersed,  they  are  turned  over  in  a  mass, 
and  are  taken  out  one  bv  one  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

An  equally  good  result  is  obtained  by  spreading  over  one  side, 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  as  in  the  preparation  before  described, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonia  made  by  dissolving  five 
grains  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Second  Operation :  Rendering  the  Paper  tentiiive  to  the 
Action  of  Light.— The  solution  required  for  this  purpose  is  as 
follows :— To  a  filtered  solution  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver 
(made  by  dissolving  60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water),  some  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  added ; 
the  whole  becomes  at  first  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added,  the  solution  becomes 
perfectly  clear ;  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  then  added 
till  the  solution  is  a  little  dull ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  following  operation  is  performed  in  a  room  illuminated 
by  yellow  light:— 

By  means  of  a  glass  rod  this  solution  is  spread  over  the 
paper,  whilst  pinned  on  a  board  ;  the  paper  is  dried  before  a  fire, 
and  is  then  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used  for  producing  a  negative. 

Third  Operation !  Formation  of  the  Photographic  Negative. 
—A  sheet  of  the  paper  so  prepared  is  placed  upon  a  bed  made 
of  flannel  and  blotting  paper,  resting  on  a  sheet  of  plate  glass 
with  its  prepared  ride  upwards.  The  original  photograph  is 
then  placed  on  the  paper  with  its  own  face  downwards,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  for  obtaining  a  correct  copy  of  the  original,  that 
it  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the  prepared  surface ;  a  second 
sheet  of  plate  glass  is  placed  over  it,  and  the  two  are  pressed 
together  by  clamps  and  screws,  or  the  photograph  and  sheet  of 
paper  are  placed  in  an  aiding  printing  press,  and  pressed 
together  by  its  arrangements.  The  whole  is  then  exposed  to 
the  light  (the  original  to  be  copied  being  above  the  paper  on 
which  the  copy  is  to  be  mode).  The  time  required  to  produce 
a  negative  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  paper  on  which  the  original  is  made,  and  on  the  actinic 
quality  of  tho  light;  a  period  of  five  minutes  in  a  bright  sun. 
shine,  or  an  hour  in  a  clear  daylight,  is  generally  sufficient. 

Fourth  Operation:  Fixing  the  Photographic  Negative. — 
When  an  impression  has  been  thus  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  undeconiposed  calts  of  silver  remaining  in  the  paper  be 
removed. 

For  this  purpose,  tbe  negative  is  at  once  plunged  in  water 


It  is 
la  (made  by 

water),  and  is  left  f 
to  several  hours. 

It  is  then  removed  and  washed  in  plain  water  several  times, 
and  running  water  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it  for  24  hours.  The 
sheets  are  then  placed  within  the  folds  of  drying  cloths,  till 
nearly  dry,  and  finally  ironed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

The  process  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  originals  from  tho 
negatives,  is  in  every  respect  the  samo  as  that  of  obtaining  a 
negativo  from  tho  original. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Heisch  remarked  that 
the  proportion  of  bromide  to  iodide  of  potassium  used  in  sensi. 
rising  the  paper,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  2  atoms  of  bromide  to 
1  of  iodide. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously  tendered  to  Mr, 
Glashier  for  his  able  and  interesting  paper ;  and  Messrs.  Kout, 
Orossland,  Kiescr,  and  Skaife,  having  been  pr 
dates  for  future  election,  the  i 

The  following  report  of  the  council 
among  the  members : — 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Tiif.  lapse  of  another  year  brings  round  tbe  second  anniversary  of 
the  lilackhcath  Photographic  Society,  and  tbe  Council  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  their  second  annual  report. 

The  Council  heartily  congratulate  the  Society  upon  its 
prosperous  condition. 

During  tbe  past  year  the  Society's  numbers  have  been  recruited 
by  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  influential  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  several  practical  photographers— and  all  zealous  to 
promote  the  art  of  photography. 

The  treasurer's  account  la*  annexed,  exhibiting  a  balance  of 
£49  lis.  2d.  in  favour  of  tbe  Society. 

The  toiree,  which  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  Friday,  the  15th 
Aj nil,  was  eminently  successful ;  and  the  works  of  Messrs.  (ilalsher, 
Heisch,  Melhuish,  Rnlll,  Ledger,  Smith,  Spencer,  M  ire,  and  Wood, 
were  such  as  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  Society  from  which  they 
emanated.  The  following  gentlemen  contributed  also  materially  as 
exhibitors  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition,  vis. — Messrs.  Bedford, 
Bell,  Banning,  Bur  field  and  Kouch,  Clsudet,  Cummlng,  Delanvotte, 
Kenton,  Frith,  Home  and  Thornthwaite,  Jones,  Knight,  Ladd, 
London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Murray  and  Heath,  Malone, 
Xeirretti  and  Zambra,  Otterwill,  Paul  Pretsch,  Powell  and  Leland, 
Pillischer,  Itayne,  Reeve,  Rosling,  Ross,  Salmon,  Shadbolt,  Smith 
and  Beck,  Thurston.  Thompson,  Turner,  White,  Williams,  E.  «. 
Wood,  and  Herbert  Watklns ;  to  each  of  these  gentlemen  the  Council 
beg  to  render  their  warm  acknowledgment". 

Through  the  continued  kindness  of  the  Golf  Club,  the  meetings 
of  tbe  Society  have  taken  place  during  the  past  session  at  the  Golf 
Club  House  •,  the  Council  therefore  offer  their  best  thanks  to  tbe 
officers  of  the  club  for  affording  them  a  hau  standi. 

The  following  brief  list  of  papers,  read  during  the  session,  will 
show  the  energy  and  intellect  which  have  been  exercised  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  bv  some  of  its  leading  members ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  record  the  lact  that  the  journals  special! y  devoted  to  photography, 
and  some  of  tbe  local  newspapers,  have  given  a  preference  to  many 
of  the  Society's  papers  in  their  publications,  and  by  making  them 
the  subject  of  favourable  criticism  have  demonstrated  their  original 
and  instructive  character.  The  Council  have  to  acknowledge,  with 
many  thanks,  the  great,  nay,  the  special  courtesy  shown  them  by 
the  press  generally,  and  particularly  by  the  editors  of  the  local  prew, 
who  have  not  unfrcquently,  during  an  unusual  pressure  of  business, 
given  insertions  to,  and  notice  of,  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  papers  read  during  the  session : — 
"On  the  Simultaneous  Photography  of  various  Coloured  Objects.'*  By  Mr 

"  A  Week  with  the  Camera  among  the  Hills  at  Kant."  By  Mr.  Wire. 

"On Nautical  Photography."  By  Mr.  Skaife,  showing;  hi*  "Instantaneous 

method"  of  taking  photographs. 
"  On  two  main  points  In  Photography."   From  llerr  Paul  Preteh,  read  by  tho 

president :  and.  from  the  tame  source,  a  paper  on  Preteh "  Photugalvano- 

KTjiphir  l*roc«a*.*'  _^ 
"  On  Metacclatine  as  a  substance  for  mounting  Photographs."   By  Mr.  Ilriaclt. 
"  On  the  Dry  Collodion  l'roeess  "    By  Mr.  Hcisrh. 

"On  tho  Application  of  Photography  to  Investigations  In  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism and  Meteorology,  as  practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich." Hy  Mr.  Glashier. 

Tho  Council  regret  that  so  few  strictly  scientific  researches  liave 
this  year  to  be  reported,  as  from  these  only,  can  fundamental 
improvement  be  expected.  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  continues  his 
experiments  upon  the  so-called  storing  up  of  light  Without  abso- 
lutely ignoring  his  facta,  a  careful  examination  of  his  experiments, 
as  reported  by  himself,  convinces  the  Council  that  they  by  no  means 
justify  the  theory  he  has  raised  on  them.  The  fact,  that  the  bodies 
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supposed  to  contain  the  bottled  light  exercise  their  reducing  action 
only  through  porous  substances,  such  as  paper,  and  have  no  action 
through  glass  or  other  non-porous  substances,  however  transparent, 
while  the  reducing  action  or  light  passes  most  easily  through  trans- 
parent bodies,  quite  independently  of  their  porosity, — coupled  with 
the  admission  of  M.  Xiepce,  that  heat,  vapour  of  water,  and  any- 
thing which  favours  the  passage  of  vapours  through  such  substances 
as  paper,  materially  assist,  if  indeed  they  be  not  essential  to,  the 
supposed  new  action— render  it  more  than  doubtful  if  light  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  Is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
none  of  those  accustomed  to  scientific  investigation,  who  have 
1  to  repeat  his  experiment,  taking  the  most  moderate  pre- 
s  against  self-deception,  have  aver  succeeded;  while  Mr. 
Crookea  has  shown  that  at  least  one  of  his  experiments  is  quite  as 
successful  with  substances  that  have  been  kept  rigorously  in  the 
dark.  On  the  whole,  the  Council  see  no  more  reason  for  ascribing 
the  effect  produced  by  M.  Niepoe  to  light,  than  they  do  for  attri- 
buting anastatic  printing  to  the  same  agency,  because  the  nitric  acid 
employed  in  that  process  penetrates  the  white  parts  of  the  paper, 
and  attacks  the  sine  plate  beneath  them,  while  it  does  not  attack 
those  parts  which  are  covered  t>y  the  ink.  In  another  direction, 
however,  M.  Niepce's  experiments  seem  to  have  led  to  more  satis- 
factory results.  He  has  added  to  the  number  of  substances  which 
receive  an  impression  from  light  capable  of  after-development,  and 
the  Uranium  Printing  Process,  founded  on  these  expert  menu,  pro- 
mises to  become  of  some  importance.    M.  Chevreul,  In  an  appendix 


to  M .  Niepce's  last  paper,  points  out  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  such  substances  as  are  acted  on  by  light  alone,  and  those 
which  are  only  affected  when  oxygen  is  present ;  and  gives  a  list  of 
those  substances  on  which  light  acta  "  in  vacuo,"  of  those  on  which 
it  only  acta  in  the  presence  of  air,  or  of  oxygen,  or  of  those  bodies  in 
conjunction  with  moisture. 

The  Council  must  also  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
I'ouucey's  carbon  printing  : process;  for  though  they  can  oy  no 
means  agree  with  him  in  his  assertion  that  his  prints  are  quite  equal 
to  silver  ones,  the  immense  strides  he  has  made,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  render  his  process  one  of  great  promise.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Council  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  conclusion  that  the 

C'lts  must  be  as  permanent  as  those  made  with  printers'  ink, 
ause  in  both  carbon  is  the  colouring  matter  employed,  has  been 
much  too  hastily  arrived  at,  as  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  glue 
and  bichromate  of  potash  employed  as  a  vehicle,  is  as  unalterable  as 
the  oil,  resin,  lc,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  printers' 
ink. 

The  discovery  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Young,  that  the  invisible  Image  on  a 
collodio-albumen  plate  can  be  developed,  after  the  removal  of  the 
iodide  of  silver,  by  hyposulphate  •  f  soda  or  cyanide  of  pOttalnn,  l| 
at  to  be  passed  over  without  notice,  showing,  as  it  does, 


chango  produced  in  the  iodide  of  silver  by  light  is  even 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  At  present  It  does  not 
•  that  he  has  produced  any  but  transparent  positives,  printed 
negatives  bv  superposition ;  so  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
comparatively  feeble  light  of  the  camera  is  capable  of  producing  the 
same  effect. 

The  Council  would  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  members, 
of  the  forms  for  the  registration  of  observations  with  which  they 
were  last  year  furnished,  none  which  appear,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  have  been  filled  np.  They  would  press  npon  members 
the  necessity  for  a  little  exertion  on  this  point,  as  it  is  only  by  a 
comparison  of  a  number  of  observations,  made  in  different  places 

,  that  any  good  results  can  be  hoped 


for.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  these  observations.  Mr.  Hcisch  has 
prepared  shorter  forms,  embodying  only  the  most  important  points, 
and  those  which  can  most  easily  be  attended  to  in  the  field. 

The  new  forms  of  lenses  are'still  exciting  much  discussion.  The 
members  have  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results 
obtained  with  them  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Suffolk  Street.  The 
ictures  by  Mr.  Bedford  were  mostly  taken  with  a  Grubb  lens,  those 
y  the  late  Mr.  Howlctt,  with  a  Ross  Petxval. 
The  Society,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  several  members,  from  various  causes,  chiefly  through 
removal  from  the  neighbourhood,  among  whom  should  be  specially 
noticed  the  name  of  G.  Busk,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.  The  Council  record  the 
secession  of  such  with  regret.    While  acknowledging  with  thank- 

ibers  who,  in  the  midst  of  important 
have  kindly  devoted  their  time  to  the  production  of 
papers  for  the  intellectual  gratification  of  the  Society,  the  Council 
have  to  urge  upon  other  members  the  necessity  of  contributing  some- 
what to  its  intellectual  maintenance,  recording  their  opinion  that  a 
failure  in  this  particular  presses  somewhat  unfairly  upon  those 
gentlemen  who  have  already  exerted  themselves  so  much  in  that 
direction.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  point  with  satisfaction  to  the 
position  the  Society  has  obtained  in  the  public  estimation,  and 
venture  to  add  that  such  combinations  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  t be  community  at  large,  fostering,  as  they  do, 
two  important  principles,  vls_  the  extension  of  scientific  Information 
and  the  brinjriiur  together,  for  that  result, 


The  Fbbnch  Photographic  Society. 

Thk  chair  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 

by  M.  Eognault,  the  President. 
After  the  names  of  the  newly -elected  members  were  read— 
M.  Signoret  presented  to  the  Society,  in  the  name  of  M. 

Naohet,  an  apparatus  for  the  production  of  small  microscopic 

photographs. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  a  member  concerning  tb* 
chemical  focus,  M.  Signoret  stated,  that  M.  Nachet  had  not 
been  able  absolutely  to  eliminate  it  in  these  instruments,  hut 
that,  by  a  few  trials,  ^the  operator  could  easily  determine  iU 
place. 

MM.  Davanne  and  Jottet  read  a  note  on  a  process  for  obtain- 
ing  pure  silvery  whites  on  collodion  positives.   (See  p.  133.) 

M.  Paul  Perier  read,  in  the  name  of  the  commission,  tlw 
following  report  on  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  2,0M 
francs,  offered  by  M.  le  Due  d' Albert  do  Luynes  :— 

SKPOBT  OF  THK  COMMISSION  ON  TOT  PBIZK  FOfNDKD  BT 


Gentlemen,— The  commission  constituted  by  you  on  the 
16th  July,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  processes 
and  proofs  sent  to  compete  for  the  second  of  the  two  prow 
founded  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  has  terminated  its  labours. 
It  now  renders  you  an  account  of  them,  and  informs  you  of 
the  decisions  at  which  it  has  arrived,  by  virtue  of  the  powen 
founded  on  the  programme  read  at  your  meeting  of  the 
18th  July,  1856. 

Before  laying  tho  progress  and  details  of  our  labours  before 
you,  and  announcing  the  names  of  the  successful  candidate', 
it  is  necessary  to  pause  before  a  preliminary  consideration 
of  the  highest  importance ;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foresee— and  hence  it  would  be  imprudent  not  to  guard 
against — the  abuse  that  some  will  not  fail  to  make  of  «hit 
wo  might  have  the  want  of  tact  not  to  say,  as  they  possibly  will 
do  of  what  we  shall  have  the  frankness  to  avow.  Can  we  for- 
get, in  fact,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  we  occupied 
ourselves  in  considering  the  means  of  assuring  to  our  proofs  tbe 
oharacter  of  permanency,  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  hostile, 
indifferent,  or  badly  informed,  predicted  a  prompt  and  fatal 
destruction  of  our  picturosP  It,  then,  in  following  the  hue 
traced  by  the  Dukede  Luynes — in  studying  tho  oonditiotu 
permanency  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  them— we  lean 
in  obscurity  the  questions  of  possible  duration,  relative  and 
probablo,  in  the  present  state  of  tho  art,  do  wo  not  crest*  i 
risk  of  misunderstanding  by  some,  and  of  malicious  <lL<t.ar*«- 
ment  by  others?  Will  not  the  conclusion  be  drawn,  that  tht 
seeking  of  a  method  of  assuring  tho  permanency  of  I 
prints  implies  tho  confession,  that  those 
inevitably  fade  away  ? 

That  is  why,  gentlemen,  we  desire  to  balance  the  evil  we  on- 
bound  to  admit  by  tho  good  we  are  enabled  to  affirm;  sod, 
neither  making  ourselves  greater  or  less  than  we  are,  nor  to 
exhibit  any  inward  weakness,  nor  furnish  a  dLshonounbli- 
weapon  to  tho  enemies  of  the  art  and  the  interests  defended  by 
our  Society. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  programme  which  actuate, 
explains,  and  determines  the  compctitiou,  we  find 
nothing  more  or  less  than  this : — 

The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  ' 
a  certain  number  of  proofs. 

Admission  in  theory,  under  certain  conditions,  of  I 
bilitv  of  alteration  in  all  proofs  whatever. 

The  great  utility  of  researches  tending  to  render  even 
image,  if  not  unalterable,  at  least  as  indelible  as  the  product* 
of  printing,  engraving,  and  lithography  have  been  hitherto. 

But  the  confession  that  our  proofs,  when  properly  treated, 
must  necessarily  and  promptly  fade,  will  nowhere  be  found. 
Let  us  repeat  the  textual  expressions  of  this  programme,  si 
given  by  our  President— a  high  authority  in  such  a  matter  - 

'*....   Before  all  things  wo  should  be  assured  of  the 
indefinite  preservation  of  the  proofs, 
many  proofs  which  have  only  been  in  i 
at  the  present  moment, 
completely  disappeared. 

no  pains  in  seeking  for  the  causes  of  this  rapid  change. 


nly  been  in  existence  a  few  yean  are, 
seriously  altered— some,  even,  haw 
.   .   .    Photographers  havo  spared 
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Photographic  Societies  have  recorded  for  rears  post  a  Urge 
number  of  fixing  processes,  which  their  originators  have  pre- 
sented as  assuring  the  indefinite  preservation  of  proofs.  .  .  . 
They  have  been  able  to  verify  important  improvements.  .  . 
.  There  is  room  to  hope  shortly  for  greater  still.  ...  But 
the  indefinite  preservation  of  proofs  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  experience  of  several  fenerations.  .  .  .  The  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  bodies  suggests 
of  which  time  alone  can  prove  the  exactness." 
ws  the  theory  of  the  eventual  alterations,  physical 
and  chemical). 

'•  Carbon  is,  of  all  substances  that  chemistry  has  brought  to 
our  knowledge,  the  most  stable  and  unalterable.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  if  we  could  succeed  in  producing  the  blocks 
of  the  photographic  design  by  carbon,  we  should  have  the 
same  guarantee  for  the  permanency  of  our  proofs  as  for  the 
permanency  of  our  printed  books,  and  that  is  the  most  we  can 
either  hope  or  desire." 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  understood  it.  Numerous  instances 
of  fading,  or  total  disappearance,  have  been  pointed  out  with 
regret ;  we  acknowledge  too  the  recent  completion  of  good  proofs 
that  have  remained  perfectly  intact ;  modest,  and  full  of  reserve, 
in  the  face  of  such  recent  traditions,  we  admit  doubts,  we 
pass  in  review  possible  accidents,  we  are  loyally  frank  in  multi- 
plying them :  but  if  we  do  as  the  man  who  exaggerates  his 
defects  and  glosses  over  his  good  qualities,  we  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  avow  ourselves  radically  vicious;  and  no  more  than  wo 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  of  affirming  perpetual  durability, 
do  we  allow  any  other  person  to  affirm  their  undoubted  destruc- 
tion. Let  us  dare  to  add,  now,  that  this  modesty,  that  this 
laudable  reserve,  have,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  excess,  and  that 
it  is  t  ime  to  bring  them  back  within  juster  limits. 

That  which  the  programme  has  not  said— that  which,  it  is 
true,  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  three  vears  a^o— it  is  now 
our  right  and  duty  to  declare.  In  the  first  place,  the  proofs 
that  have  faded  partly  or  entirely  out  from  the  discovery  of  our 


art  until  the  present  day,  have  been  for  the  most  part  badly 
treated,  fixed,  toned,  or  washed  with  negligence — infected,  in  a 
word,  by  the  operator  himself,  at  some  point  of  their  production ; 
or,  in  hands  otherwise  careful,  they  have  been  produced,  either 
by  following  methods  which  science  hud  already  pronounced  to 
be  wrong,  or  by  others  current  at  the  time  through  tho  ignorance 
of  rational  and  sound  processes. 

In  the  second  place,  conscientious  and  intelligent  photo- 
graphers can  show  a  certain  number  of  proofs  embracing  all  the 
dates  that  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  photography, 
which  present  such  brilliancy,  force,  intensity,  and  delicacy  of 
tone  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they  are  entirely  unchanged 
from  their  original  condition. 

These  are  isolated  facts,  it  will  be  said — exceptional  cases. 
Granted  that  they  are  so,  still  they  are  conclusive,  and  are 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  violence  of  our  detractors. 

If,  now,  from  these  isolated  facts  we  desire  to  form  a  theory  of 
complete  security,  wo  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  authorised 
therein  by  recent  and  valuable  researches  which  have 


This  is  the  place  to 
The 

i  work  of 


corroborates  our 
of  1856  was  so  far  from  making 


tired  processes,  it  so  little  abandoned  their 
itself,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hypothesis  of 
f  their  continued — not  to  say  exclusive — 


the  maintenance  of 

use,  it  proposed,  as  one  of  tho  conditions  of  the' second  of  the 
prizes  founded  by  the  Duko  do  Luynes,  a  complete  study  of  tho 
different  chemical  and  physical  actions  which  intervene  in  the 
processes  employed,  or  which  influence  the  alteration  of  the 
proof.  This  was  saying  implicitly  that  the  insufficiency  of  these 
processes  was  in  no  way  demonstrated ;  that  the  imperfections 
of  many  of  the  results  obtained,  that  the  doubts  avowed  respecting 
the  permanency  of  others,  depended  less  on  the  scientific 
methods  or  their  true  theory,  than  on  the  obscurity  which 
might  still  envelop  them,  and  cover  the  rocks  with  'u its 
shadow. 

To  this  appeal  of  the  programme,  gentlemen,  you  are  already 
aware  of  the  answer  that  has  been  given. 

By  throwing  a  new  or  more  vivid  light  on  so  many  of  the  causes 
of  alteration,  our  colleagues  have  demonstrated,  up  to  the  extreme 
degree  of  probability  which  verges  on  certainty,  that  all  of  those 
causes  which  remain  hidden  must  belong  to  one  of  the  established 


categories ;  and  in  furnishing  this  sketch  of  the  wrong  paths  fol  - 
lowed  by  the  first  explorers  they  have  prepared,  at  all  events  very 
approximately,  the  official  map  which  will  soon  conduct  us  to 
our  object  by  the  shortest  and  most  certain  road. 

e  general  use  during  the  past  three  years  of  sel  d'or 
tho  excellent  modifications  that  have  been  made  in 
by  the  beautiful  results  that  have 
■  in  authorising  this  measure  of  confi- 
dence we  entertain,  and  which  we  desire  to  communicate  to 
others.  There  are  few  proofs  nowadays  in  the  formation  of 
which  salts  of  gold  do  not  intervene,  with  such  variations  in 
tho  formula  as  support  the  common  principle ;  and  until  the 
day  arrives  when  carbon-printing  shall  have  shaken  itself  free  of 
its  youthful  bonds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  attach 
ourselves  more  and  more  to-auriferous  baths,  in  which  are  found 
the  best  conditions  of  permanency. 

We  must  once  more  recall  to  mind  that  the  first  guarantee  of 
permanency  is  to  be  found  in  making  it  a  rule  to  observe  the 
most  minute  precautions,  and  using  the  most  vigilant  care,  in 
the  whole  series  of  manipulations.  Let  us  respect  this  rule ; 
let  us  abstain — a  thing  easy  enough  in  future — from  formula; 
and  substances,  from  operations  which  photographic  science  has 
pointed  out  as  being  dangerous,  and  we  may,  we  and  our  works, 
brave  .the  menaces  of  time. 

Scrupulous  care  and  precautions  are  the  points  on  which 
photographers  generally  have  been  hitherto  wanting ;  and  from 
this  cause  havo  arisen  the  complaints  of  the  public  It  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  pause  here  a  moment,  to  show  these  im- 
perfections are  not  inherent  in  the  process,  but  are  due  to 
individual  carelessness.  The  question  is  worth  a  little  trouble, 
for  the  evil  is  as  real  in  fact  as  its  explanation  in  principle  is 
easy  and  i 


If  photography  were  nothing  more  than  a  pastime  for  idle 
people,  or  even  if  it  were  an  art  confined  to  a  small  number  of 
products  of  a  great  price ;  if  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  had 
not  in  a  short  time  made  it  the  support  of  one  of  the  most 
extending  trades,  and  the  source  of  large  commercial  under- 
takings, we  could  less  easily  understand  that  the  works  created 
by  it  had  not  always  been  under  the  best  conditions.  But 
what,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
photographs  which  the  public  see  out  of  doors  or  in  porfolios 
of  collectors  ?  It  is  most  certainly  the  workshop  of  a  photo- 
grapher who,  although  an  artist,  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  of 
a  trading  establishment,  and  upon  whom  the  conditions  of- 
every  trade  to  produce  largely  acts  with  greater  force,  because 
therein  lies  the  tine  qvd  no'n  of  cheapness  necessitated  by 
competition. 

Now,  we  believe  we  shall  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person, 
and  we  know  how  to  make  honourable  exceptions,  in  saying 
that,  in  its  early  years  especially,  in  the  era  of  doubts  and 
searches,  either  from  error  or  carelessness,  an  enormous  number 
of  negligently  prepared  and  defective  proofs  were  sent  out  from 
these  atelier t.  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  be  silent  on  this 
point,  since  it  is  a  fact  averred  and  known  by  everybody.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  remind  all  our 
confrhret,  that  in  this  lies  the  real  danger,  and  that  it  depends  on 
them  to  lose  the  public  confidence  on  which  they  depend,  with- 
out a  hope  of  getting  it  back  again,  or  to  regain  it  and  keep 
it  by  applying  the  remedy  which  in  this  case  is  to  he  found 
beside  the  evil.  Doubtless,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that  the 
head  of  a  photographic  atelier  can  personally  watch  over  the 
printing  of  each  picture,  lie  cannot,  like  the  amateur,  who 
calculates  neither  his  time  nor  his  outlay,  paternally  caress  all 
his  proofs  one  after  the  other.  It  is  easily  understood,  there- 
fore, that  at  tho  epoch  when  processes  were  not  well  devised, 
and  when  success  required  a  scries  of  minute  and  prolonged  cor- 
rections, that  the  eye  of  the  master  being  absent,  the  house 
suffered.  But  the  difficulties,  which  each  day  tends  to  diminish, 
being  now  almost  entirely  vanquished,  let  us  hope  that  here- 
after they  will  listen  more  willingly  to  the  voice  of  honour  and 
interest,  within  as  well  as  beyond  our  frontiers— for  the  plague 
from  which  wo  still  suffer  was  infinitely  more  serious  abroad.  In 
celebrated  cities  and  countries  where  the  tourist  is  continually 
wandering,  the  reckless  photographer,  whose  conduct  deserves 
the  strongest  reprobation,  delivered  the  traveller  proofs,  treated 
en  matte,  in  such  haste  and  under  such  conditions,  that  they 
could  not  have  a  longer  life  than  the  roses  of  the  poet.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  once  more  by  his  own 
fireside,  the  enthusiastic  amateur  had  nothing  for  it,i 
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red  hit  portfolio,  but  to  resign  himself  to  the  conviction 
ho  had  been  vietimised- 


i  u  little  too  late, 
Thty  should  nut  take  him  In  atfmln." 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  oath  they  must  often  make ;  and  photo- 
graphy has  not  more  reason  to  fear  for  her  renown  than  her 
interest.  The  best  means,  nevertheless,  of  repairing  the  evil 
after  haviug  pointed  it  out,  is  not  to  allow  of  its  being 
exaggerated,  its  causes  distorted,  nor  to  grant  those  who  criticise 
us  that  which  we  ought  to  refuse  them.  The  most  exalted  art 
cannot  guarantee  all  artists  against  failure;  neither  can  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  in  ours  all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  so,  will  con- 
sult the  common  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  there  mil  always 
be  ephemeral  and  deceiving  photographers ;  is  that  a  reason  for 
condemning  permanent  proofs  ?  And  is  it  not  sufficient  that 
the  enlightened  amateur  can  always  And  an  able  producer,  and 
the  prudent  purchaser  a  conscientious  vendor?  There  are 
detestable  engravings,  which  it  would  be  far  better  to  sec  effaced 
instantaneously,  than  that  they  should  exist  permanently. 
Painting  itself,  and  sculpture,  count  a  hundred  mediocrities  for 
one  ehefd'auvre ;  yet  we  admire  these  arts,  without  any  thought 
of  their  unwholesome  fecundity.  Photography,  in  its  humble 
sphere,  will  defend  itself  by  its  merits.  She  will  rise  from  this 
redoubtable  struggle,  and  triumph  over  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  in  her  attaining  a  green  old  age,  as  well  as  over  those 
who  would  place  her  on  a  level  with  a  mechanical  automaton. 

'  i  forced  on  us  by  the  importance  of  the 


^ught  wo  to  fear  that  persons  may  deceive  themselves  as  to 
the  bearing  of  our  words,  and  profess  to  llnd  in  them  a  contra- 
diction with  the  verv  object  of  the  report?    We  think  not 


with  the  very  object  of  the  report?  We  think  not. 
One  thing  required  is,  the  uso  of  a  now  process  which  wants 
the  consecration  of  time,  even  though  we  may  have  every  reason 
to  believe  it  excellent;  another  thing  is  the  use  of  methods 
which  authorise  and  confirm,  by  raising  them  above  all  doubts, 
a  well  founded  confidence  in  the  proof  of  centuries. 

It  is  clear  that  convictions,  and  even  the  most  plausible 
theories,  have  little  weight  beside  the  argument  which  calls 
itself  four  or  five  hundred  years.  Thus  the  chloride  of  silver, 
the  chloride  of  gold,  and  their  most  complete  reductions,  are  to 
printing  ink  that  which  the  19th  century  is  to  the  16th; 
even  though  one  may  seem  to  have  the  right  of  saying — U  is 
certain  that  I  shall  live,  the  advantage  will  always  be  with  that 
which  can  reply — it  is  certain  that  I  have  lived. 

Wo  will  now  commence  by  stating  succinctly  the  system  we 
adopted  since  our  first  mooting,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
definitive  selection  among  the  candidates. 

Wishing  to  simplify  the  labour  and  to  clear  the  ground  at 
once,  we  resolved  m  the  first  place  to  eliminate  the  previously 
known  processes,  those  which  had  no  real  bearing  on,  or  direct 
connection  with,  the  object  proposed  by  the  founder,  and  we 
reserved  for  a  sub-committee,  chosen  from  among  ourselves,  the 
care  of  submitting  to  complete  and  comparative  experiments 
those  which  remained  after  this  first  degree  of  election. 

In  September  of  1855,  M.  Jobard,  of  Dijon,  caused  a  note  to 
be  presented  to  you  relative  to  the  fixing  of  positive  proofs, 
which  he  conceived  ho  had  treated  in  a  novel  manner,  and 
which  he  thought  he  had  by  that  means  rendered  indestructible. 

But  the  cause  of  alteration  pointed  out  by  him  as  unique 
having  already  been  brought  to  light  by  MM,  Davanne  and 
Girard,  the  use  of  new  hyposulphite,  the  colouring  by  the 
salts  of  gold,  and  even  the  use  of  bromine  aud  iodine  for 
cleaning  when  necessary,  not  belonging  to  M.  Jobard,  there 
remained  nothing  new  in  his  process  except  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  as  the  first  colouring 
agent,  which  could  not  constitute  a  serious  title  to  the  price, 
however  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  reality  M.  Jobard 's 
proofs  have  remained  hitherto. 

On  the  21st  December,  1855,  a  process  by  MM.  Rousseau 
and  Masson  was  communicated  to  you,  the  applications  of 
which  are  several.  The  first  part,  which  concerns  the  printing 
on  paper  alone,  enters  into  the  category  we  have  to  consider 
this  year.  It  is  the  first  of  those  which  will  occupv  us  in  this 
report,  the  principle  of  which  was  the  use  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia,  minglod  with  an  organic  body — gum,  and  a  saccharine 
matter.  After  exposure  in  the  printing  frame  under  a  nega- 
tive, and  the  washings,  gallic  and  pyrogallir  acids  intervened ; 
the  final  result  was  obtained  by  the  successive  action  of  different 
metallic  salts,  varied  according  to  the  tone  or  colour  it  was 


desired  to  produce ;  these  tones  or  colours  are  declared  by  the 
author  unaltcrablo,  as  being  formed  by  films  of  gallate*  or 
pmssiates  with  metallio  bases.  We  had  no  specimens;  MM. 
Rousseau  and  Masson  not  having  persevered  in  the  application 
of  their  discovery  after  the  presentation  made  by  them.  As  to 
the  practical  hopes  to  be  founded  on  its  actual  condition,  it  u 
sufficient  for  us  to  say,  to  justify  our  doubts,  that  the  proa* 
requires  no  less  than  twelve  operations  in  the  most  favounlik' 
case,  and  often  fifteen,  three  or  four  of  which  have  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  dark,  some  of  them  being  besides,  according  to 
the  author's  own  showing,  delicate,  aud  subject  to  frequent 
failures. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  1856,  M.  Chambard  presented  a 
dead  brilliant  varnish  for  positive  prints.  This  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more,  at  least  so  far  as  the  brilliant  varnish  was  con- 
cerned, than  an  application  of  gelatine  by  means  already  sell- 
known  in  the  catdboard-box  trade.  He  gave  no  formula;.  Me 
also  proposed  a  positive  process  on  translucid  sheets,  which 
would  realise,  as  ho  said,  great  advantages.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  this  method  of  preservation  was  purely  mechanical  sod 
physical,  independent  of  the  production  and  chemical  coartitu. 
tion  of  the  proof;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  exclude  kin 
from  the  list  of  competitors. 

[The  report  extends  to  such  a  length  that  we  must  defer  tie 
continuation  until  next  week.] 

The  above  report  was  then  approved  and  adopted  bj  fc 
Society,  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  their  Bulletin. 

M.  Bertsch  then  read  a  note,  which  was  addressed  to  tie 
Society  by  M.  Borchtold,  relative  to  a  process  of  engrMin* 
photographic  proofs  (sec  p.  133),  and  exhibited  several  proi, 
taken  in  this  way. 

M.  Davanne  presented,  in  the  name  of  Ml  Koch,  ebenirf,  i 
now  portable  dark  box  for  travelling,  in  which  the  maker  hid 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  latest  improvements.  The  deseriptkra 
of  this  apparatus  would  bo  unintelligible  without  a  diagram, 
Tho  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  given  to  the  abot« 
gentlemen  for  their  communications,  the  meeting  terminated  - 
Comdensed  from  the  Bulletin  of  th* 


DKY  PROCESSES. 

Sirt, — As  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
dry  processes*,  is  being  now  agitated,  if  you  think  my  expe- 
rience of  any  worth,  I  will  state  it  shortly. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  you  that  with  almost  ectr) 
branch  of  every  process  I  have  had  success ;  my  results  yt* 
know,  and  also  some  of  my  experience,  and  the  fact  of  my 
having  much  time  at  my  disposal,  accounts  for  my  ttokint: 
such  an  assertion  as  that  of  having  worked  almost,  if  do* 
quite,  every  process. 

Mr.  John  Draffin's  experience  has  been  very  like  my  o«. 
Taupcnot's  process,  I  havo  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying, 
requires  the  least  care,  and  is  subject  to  the  least  risk  in  pre- 
paration of  any  of  the  dry  processes.  In  my  hands  it  ta» 
proved  the  most  successful.  I  have  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion, where  I  exposed  27  plates— 18  stereoscopic  and  9  large 
—and  in  these  there  is  not  a  single  failure,  and  never  have  I 
produced  better  pictures,  although  the  objects  might  be  con- 
sidered difficult.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  make  out  ho* 
operators  contrive  to  get  blisters — the  great  drawback  to  ths 
process,  if  common  opinion  is  to  be  taken.  I  believe  that 
these  will  not  be  met  with  if  the  plates  are  dry  before  cost- 
ing with  collodion,  and  also  when  exciting  the  albumen  sur- 
face to  fit  them  for  the  camera. 

In  the  "PiiorooBAPnic  Nkws,"  May  IS,  I  sec  that 
Mr.  Mudd  makes  mention  of  pui^iosing  to  make  a  box  to 
keep  coUodio-albumen  plates  for  a  longer  time  ready  for  the 
camera.  Surely  no  such  thing  is  required ;  as  I  have  before 
stated,  plates  in  a  tin  box  will  keep  good  for  weeks.  1  ksvt 
used  them  often  5  or  C  months'  old,  and  got  good  pictur*  m 
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a  rnfe,  with  those  kept  this  time  In  short,  with  this  pro- 
can  and  common  care,  a  man  need  nerer  fail  except  by  an 
accident,  unavoidable  iu  every  process,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
common  act  of  life. 

Fothcrgill's  process  gives  beautiful  results,  but  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  it  which,  with  the  very  best  manipulation, 
often  shows  itself.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine,  after 
working  collodio-albumen  for  some  time,  changed  to  this, 
and  produced  good  pictures  often,  but  seldom  without  tome 
failures.  A  short  time  since,  however,  he  visited  a  fine  neigh- 
bourhood, and  brought  back  a  good  quantity  of  exposed 
plates.  He  developed,  and  without  a  single  failure,  got  a 
beautiful  series  of  pictures.  Of  course,  be  declared  that  no 
process  could  be  compared  with  Fotbergill's,  and  he  should 
work  no  other.  In  a  few  days  ho  went  on  another  excursion, 
and  exposed  a  lot  of  plates  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  chemicals;  with  these,  to  his  intense  dia- 
apl*>intmont,  he  scarcely  got  one  picture  fit  to  be  printed. 
So  it  is  that  all  my  friends'  experience  speaks  with  certainly 
that  the  collodio-albumen  far  exceeds  FotherguTs,  because  we 
must  consider  fas  Mr.  Draffin  says)  that  process  bett  which 
will  work  every  kind  of  subject  most  perfectly.  One  advan- 
tage Fotbergill's  process  possesses,  the  light  passes  through 
more  perfectly,  and  so  the  positives  are  printed  rather 
more  quickly ;  this  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  in  which  it  is 
at  all  superior  to  the  collodio-albumen.  As  to  tbe  results, 
was  not  tbe  prize  stereoscopic  picture  at  Nottingham  by  the 
latter  process  ?  As  to  the  ease  of  preparation,  is  not  that 
the  least  liable  to  mistake  where  a  man  cannot  wash  too  much  ? 
And  in  these  good  negatives  by  Fotbergill's  process  which  I 
have  seen,  the  picture  is  seldom  perfect  to  the  very  edge,  as 
it  is  generally  in  the  other. 

I  nave  no  desire  to  depreciate  Mr.  Fothcrgill's  modifica- 
tion, but  it  has  been  raised  so  high  at  the  cost  of  the  other 
dry  processes,  that  the  followers  of  the  other  methods  have 
thought  it  only  just  to  rescue  them  from  what  may  almost  be 
termed  slander.  8 


SULPHATE  OP  IRON  DEVELOPER  XOR  THE  POTHERGILL 
PROCESS. 

Sin,— As  I  liave  obtained  several  valuable  hint*  through 
the  medium  of  the  "  PnorooRAPiuc  News,"  I  think  it 
only  due  to  your  correspondents  who  have  given  the  photo- 
graphic world  so  much  information,  to  communicate  to  them 
through  you  what  appears  to  mo  to  be  a  discovery  and  a 
valuable  one,  albeit  exceedingly  simple  and  obvious,  vis., 
that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  developer,  which  has  latterly 
come  into  such  general  use,  and  with  such  beneficial  results 
in  the  production  of  negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  process, 
may  be  used  with  equal  success  in  Fothcrgill's  process. 

I  have  found  that  negatives  obtained  by  Fotbergill's  pro- 
cess developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  are  invariably  inferior  to 
wet  collodion  negatives  in  softness  and  half-tone ;  but  when 
developed  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  if  tbe  exposure  has 
been  rightly  timed,  the  negative  is  almost  (if  not  quite) 
equal  to  one  obtained  bv  the  wet  collodion  process. 

The  development  of  the  picture  is  also  much  more  rapid 
when  iron  is  used,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  required  for 
exposure  is  shortened  in  tho  same  proportion  as  it  is  when 
wet  collodion  is  employed,  and  developed  with  iron  instead 
of  pyrogallic  acid. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  a  few  drops 
of  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  added  to  the  iron,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  be  added  to  the  pyrogallic  acid,  if  it  were 
used ;  but  I  have  never  fottud  it  necessary  to  intensify  with 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  afterwards,  as  is  generally  neces- 
sary in  devetopingawetcofodion  picture  with  protosulphate 
of  iron. 

I  inclose  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  a  few  days  since 
on  a  Fothergill  plate  prepared  about  six  weeks  previously, 
and  developed  with  iron  ;  it  had  3$  minutes  exposure,  calos- 
copic  lens,  15-inch  focus,  covering  a  plate  11  x  9  inches, 
the  object,  the  door  of  a  church,  being  well  lit  and  near  the 


The  proof  is  rather  over  printed,  and  you  will  observe  that 
the  camera  was  not  perfectly  level  when  the  view  was  taken ; 
but  it  is  the  only  print  I  hare  at  hand,  and  it  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  iron  developer  is  really  applicable  to  tho 
Fothergill  process.  H.  S. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  SILICIC  ETHER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir,— The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
silicic  ether,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  solicit  in  your  last 
number. 

The  preparation  is  simple  enough  to  any  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  but  the  expense  is  considerable. 
Alcohol  containing  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  gradually  insured 
on  to  some  chloride  of  silicium,  a  great  quantity  of  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  first  disengaged,  and  the  mixture  must  bo 
put  into  a  tubulated  retort  carrying  a  thermometer.  On 
heating  to  between  160°  Cent,  to  300",  a  mixture  of  aqueous 
alcohol  and  chloride  of  ailicium  first  passes' over,  but  when 
the  thermometer  marks  350°  the  receiver  must  be  changed 
and  the  distillation  continued  on  the  naked  fire.  The  liquid 
distills  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  the  scsquibasic  ether— 
3  0«H,O.  2  SiO,. 

A  small  quantity  of  aqueous  alcohol  must  be  added  to  this 
ether, and  the  mixture  re-distilled.  When  thevolatile  products 
cease  to  come  over,  die  contents  of  the  retort  thicken,  and 
the  operation  is  then  terminated.  On  cooling,  the  mass 
solidifies ;  this  is  the  silicic  ether— 3  C4II,0.  4  SiO,.  Wood 
spirit  also  furnishes  these  ethers. 

As  I  have  before  said,  its  expense  would  bo  the  greatest 
drawback  to  its  use ;  but  if  it  becomes  a  commercial  article, 
I  dare  say  it  could  be  manufactured  sufficiently  cheap,  just 
as  was  the  case  with  aluminium,  which  used  to  cost  as  many 
pounds  per  ounce  as  it  now  costs  i>cnoe. 

H.  C.  Jenhkgs,  Jus. 


DRY  PROCESSES. 

Sir,— In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Draffin,  read  before  the  Chorlton 
Society,  it  is  stated  the  collodio-albumen  process  is  more 
rapid  in  its  action  than  that  of  Mr.  FothergUl. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
and  the  following  experiment  which  I  made  when  tho  idea 
was  first  started,  proves  it  satisfactorily  to  my  mind. 

Having  failed  in  my  first  attempts,  from  the  too  con- 
tractile character  of  new  collodion,  which  split  oft*  on  drying, 
I  tried  a  sample  which  had  been  iodised  for  a  year,  and  had 
become  short  or  rotten ;  this  I  found  answered  for  both  pur- 
poses ;  it  did  not  split  with  the  Fothergill,  nor  blister  with 
the  collodio-albumen. 

I  prepared  plates  with  both  systems,  same  collodion ;  I 
exposed  both  at  the  same  time  with  the  aame  lens;  one  made 
for  me  by  Millet,  of  Paris,  a  double  combination  4-inch 
focus,  with  very  small  stop  between  the  lenses ;  the  result 
was,  that  I  got  an  excellent  picture  in  one  minute  by 
Fothergill,  and  an  equal  one  in  three  minutes  by  the  collodio- 
albumen. 

I  have  lately  tried  the  comparative  experiments  again  with 
collodion  made  fresh  by  Mr.  Keene,  but  although  the  time  of 
exposure  required  was  much  shorter,  I  always  find  Fotber- 
gill's three  times  as  quick ;  and  if  sal  ammoniac  be  added  to 
t  he  albumen  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce, 
the  exposure  will  be  reduced  half. 

Now,  in  these  trials  I  was  very  careful  not  to  wash  the 
plates  after  sensitising  more  than  was  just  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  greasincss,  as  I  am  aware  that  profuse  washing 
before  the  albumen  is  applied,  reduces  tho  sensitiveness  of 
the  film,  and  hence  no  doubt  arises  the  cause  of  such  different 
results  with  different  manipulators.  It  is  only  by  comparing 
notes  that  we  can  arrive  at  truth,  and  it  is  with  this  view 
that  I  trouble  you  with  the  notes  of        Ax  Amateur. 

P.S. — Mr.  Draffin  dries  bis  plates  in  an  oven  ;  how  are 
they  protected  from  light  during  the  operation  ?  I  tried  a 
tin  box,  but  the  steam  condensed  on  the  plates  and  stained 
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ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

RKCOVteRY  or  Sn.VKR  from  Solctioxs.— .4  Jhizzletl  Amateur. 


As  your  solution  doe*  not  contain  anything  but  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  ordinary  impurities  which  will  unavoidably  find  their  way  into 
a  nitrate  bath  after  it  has  been  in  constant  use  for  a  year  or  so,  you 
need  not  go  through  the  whole  of  the  process  for  the  reduction  of 
residues  which  we  gave  in  our  first  volume,  but  may  simplify  the 
process  very  much  in  the  following  way: — Add  excess  of  salt  to  the 
bath,  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  ; 
put  into  thu  thick  pasty  mass  of  chloride  of  silver,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  in  coarse  powder,  until  the  chloride  has  dissolved ;  then 
add  lumps  of  common  washing  soda,  to  about  the  same  amount  as 
the  cyanide  employed,  and  evaporate  the  whole  down  to  perfect 
dryness.  When  dry,  powder  and  project  it  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  into  a  red  hot  crucible;  expose  to  a  full  red  heat  for  ten 
i  of  pure  silver  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 


Proto-iodidk  ok  Ikok.— /odVnV,  and 
have  asked  for  the  particulars  of  the  preparation  of  proto-iodide  for 
adding  to  plain  collodion,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Seeley  (vol.  i. 
p.  280).  Add  40  grains  of  pure  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  in  tine 
powder,  and  thoroughly  mix  it  up  in  a  mortar  with  2-1  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  adding  a  drachm  or  two  of  alcohol,  and  grind- 
ing well  together  for  live  minute* ;  then  add  alcohol  to  make  up  the 
hulk  of  liquid  to  two  ounces,  and  place  In  a  clean,  well-stoppered 
Imltle.  A  few  inches  in  length  of  clean  iron  wire  (pianoforte  wire 
is  the  best)  should  be  beat  up  and  put  into  the  liquid,  in  order  to 
keep  the  proto-iodide  of  iron  from  becoming  per-ioclide.  There  will 
be  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  consisting  of  sulphate  «>f 
putassa;  this  may  either  lie  filtered  off  or  may  be  disregarded,  pro- 
vided the  clear  solution  only  l>e  decanted  for  use.  When  Ft  is  required 
to  iodise  a  little  plain  collodion  for  rapid  work,  1  part  of  this  alco- 
holic solution  of  proto-iodide  is  to  be  added  to  3  parts  of  good  plain 
collodion ;  but  only  a  mnall  quantity  should  be  made  at  a  time,  as 
the  iodised  collodion  will  not  keep  many  ' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


\3F  Some  complaints  having  been  made  by  our  an 
receipt  of  the  « PaoTooKArnic  Nbws,"  the  pubm 
notify  thai  every  pari;  i«  takeu  on  their  part  to  insure 
*.    All  oooinln 


M  tO 


iure  punctual  ami  « 
made,  to  the  Post 


Pnoariionfc-< nrt- Home  papers  by  Mr.  Pcarsall,  on  the  effect  of  etectricity 
upon  minerals  which  are  phosphorescent  by  heat,  are  to  he  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Roptl  InttUution,  pp.  77  and  267. 

W.  Child.— Received.   Shall  tic  inserted. 

K.  L.  A.— L  The  photographic  part  of  your  stereogram  la  not  bad ;  but  it  is 
spoilt  In  the  mounting — "w  right  hand  picture  should  lie  on  the  left  able, 
and  rice  vena.  i.  If  you  develop  with  gallic  add,  you  must  not  expect 
rapid  development,  n»  It  will  I requently  occupy  more  than  an  hour.  8.  You 
would  be  likely  to  obtain  better  results  by  using  a  pair  or  Nn.  1  lenses. 
Your  f-plata  portrait  tens  will  not  do  so  well  for  landscape  photography  as 
a  6-lnch  focus  stereoscopic  lens. 
Ho  Cukmist. — In  the  first  place  our  correspondent  should  endeavour,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  signature  "Chemist."  instead  of  his 
present  one,  by  studying  our  "  Lessons  on  Chemistry  "  In  vol  L  Try  what 
effect  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  of  nitrate 
;  that  will  be  likely  to  Increase  the 
',  as  given  by  o 


bath  will  have;  that  will  be  likely 
Try  the  positive  printing  process,  i 
the  early  numbers  of  our  second  vi 
1  OTA.— We  will  make  Inquiries,  and 


ipartic 


J.  B.  N. — 1.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  both  pure,  in  the 
best  for  diluting  collodion  with.  8.  They  would  be  worth  exhibiting, 
although  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  the  best  of  the  sort  In  the  exhibi- 
tions. 1.  We  have  no  control  over  the  use  which  advertisers  make  uf  our 
published  opinions  of  any  article  submitted  to  us  for  review.  Wo  do  not 
object  to  an  extract  being  made,  if  it  is  done  honestly,  and  so  as  to  repre- 
sent our  opinion  fairly. 
T.  A. — Our  correspondent's  theory  Is  ingenious;  but  wo  should  wish  to  sec 

some  experimental  evidence  of  its 
Dklta. — By  writing  direct  to  the 

Lars.   I'se  the  aplanatic  lens. 
Brc.isxbb.— 1.  The  nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  for  «ea*ltb>!ng  positive  slbu- 
mrniscd  paper  always  turns  of  a  dark  colour  after  being  used  for  some  time. 

"  i  of  decolorising  It  are  given  In  our  former  numbers.  Of 


think  the  plan  of  precipitating  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
silver  from  the  bath,  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  common  salt,  b  the  best. 
The  chloride,  in  going  down,  carries  with  It  the  colouring  matter,  and  the 
solution,  after  filtration,  will  be  clear  and  fit  for  use.  The  foggincsa  you 
complain  of  is  attributable  to  your  using  a  portrait  combination  instead  of  a 
view  lens.  With  one  of  the  latter,  you  will  not  meet  with  this  defect 
J.  C.  L.— The  process  Is  not  sufficiently  worked  out  to  enable  very  exact  for- 
roubs  to  bo  given.  The  chess. Icsll  named  may  be  procured  at  any  good 
o|«ratlve  chemists.  The  paper  should  not  be  albumen  ised.  Our  corre- 
spondent would  be  obliging  many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were 
he  to  experiment  s  little  upon  this  process,  sad  forward  to  us  the  result  of 
his  labours  when  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  most  successful  me- 
thod of  working. 

A  Hi  aw  sinks  raox  Tin:  FiasT.— See  second  answer  to  "  Beginner  above. 

J.  T.  T.— Received. 

l"xro«Tv.«ATiL^i*rartice  and  experience  l«  all  that  our  correspondent  wants. 
1  all  his  difficulties  will  be  found  to  vamsh.  The 
not  having  an  add 
ilultkmc 


of  rapidity,  If  you  fasten  a  small  piece  of  black  opaqee  pspr 

P.  M  T.— Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  preferred,  but  if  It  be  set  pro- 
cured  from  a  very  good  maker  it  will  frequently  produce  Inferior  rendu  Is 
a  bath  made  with  the  ordinary  crystallised  nitrate.  Use  from  80  U  IS 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

J.  11.  IT.— We  have  forwarded  our  correspondent's  queries  to  tbt  author  of  tat 
articles,  and  will  insert  the  required  Information  in  our  next  number  V 
possible. 

Y.  0.  W. — Add  some  precipitated  chalk  to  your  hypo,  bath;  It  wQlfaai 

milky  liquid,  and  will  neutralise  any  add  widen  may  be  formed. 
Bath. — Your  gun-cotton  Is  very  bad ;  for  the  present  buy  It  ready  made,  u 
with  your  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  you  o 
to  that  which  Is  made  by  experienced  chemists, 
sample  is  quite  insoluble  In  the  usual  solvents 
H.  A  W.— You  will  And  the  calotype,  or  the  waxed  | 

for  your  purpose  in  preference  to  wet  collodion. 
B.  h. — We  cannot  judge  without  seeing  spedmens. 
P.  N.  C.  —  A  portion  of  the  hypo,  bath  has  touched  the  positive  paper  whet 
there  was  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  surface.    You  caunot  new  rannty 
the  stain,  but  you  must  be  more  careful  in  future. 
A  Ptbo.— (Does  not  our  correspondent  mean  A  Trim ? )  —  The  Woe  tint  ii 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  iodine  In  the  iodising  solution  opes  tSt 
starch  In  the  paper;  it  Is  no  detriment  to  the  process;  on  the  aniriry. 


BBS  BB  SJ    WW/       «•  U1SUI.  U 

innot  hopeto  raUMt  erul 


ezpectea,  nnu  we  really 
with  a  few  more  grains 
8.  B-— If  you  really  are  what  you  say,  '•  a  subscriber  from  the  first,- saj 
have  subscribed  to  very  little  purpose,  as  the  whole  of  your  question!  l**< 
>  cm  most  rullj  and  i  oinpli  ti  Ij  answered  In  our  first  volume;  si-d  h»i  «t 
consulted  the  Index  you  could  never  hare  asked  us  such  very  tniiil 
questions. 

Ax  Amateltb.— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded. 

M.  It.  Y— Imperfect  washing  Is  usually  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  lunar; 
bat  according  to  Maxwell  Lyte,  the  presence  of  chlorides  In  tks  waits* 
water  Is  very  deleterious.  On  this  account  you  will  rind  within;  uw 
prints  In  distilled  water  of  great  advantage,  especially  as  you  ssy  that  yr. 
can  get  unlimited  quantities  of  distilled  water  for  nothing. 

A  Bboixxbb.— For  the  present  an  ordinary  spectacle  leas  of  shout  U  IsdMS 
focus,  and  stopped  down  to  half  an  inch  aperture,  win  be  as  good  s  leci  ■ 
you  require ;  it  will  take  better  pictures  than  you  imagine,  and  is  at  exd 
to  practice  with  as  the  most  expensive  achromatic  comlrination. 

8.  T.  T.  0. — You  should  not  have  the  tin  box  blackened,  cither  inside  « aa- 
side.  Inside  it  is  useless,  as  the  box  ought  to  lie  pvrfeeUy^dark  wtthrst  He 
assistance  of  paint,  and  outside  It  will  be  injurious  as  leading  to  sistrt 
heat  and  make  the  Interior  temperature  too  high. 

T.  Class:.— The  letter  did  not  arrive.  Wc  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  cofy  refew!-' 

Cattaix  8.  8.  B. — L  Mo  satisfactory  process  has  yet  been  ducsvtrM  bf 
w  hich  a  varnished  negative  may  bo  transferred  to  waxed  paper  or  grate* 
An  unvarnished  collodion  picture  may  be  transferred  to  gclatiDC  by  wki 
the  latter  In  water  for  a  minute  or  so,  until  it  has  become  tbieoseBly  ** 
anil  then  Introducing  the  wet  picture  on  the  glass  Into  the  <ii»h  of  wsStf 
sliding  It  under  the  gelatine  and  lifting  them  both  up  together,  ami  !be= 
resting  up  to  drain.  When  quite  dry,  the  gelatine  will  easily  detsdi  a** 
from  the  glass,  and  bring  the  collodion  Jim  with  It  No  vanusMrii  s 
required.  If  the  alwvc  plan  be  adopted  for  lixing  a  sheet  of  gelauor  <ss  i 
glass  plate,  and  It  be  then  dried,  we  should  think  that  it  would  do  "el  * 
taking  collodion  pictures  on— though,  as  we  have  never  tried  It,  ws  ease* 
speak  for  certain.  J.  The  best  thing  you  can  use  in  the  plate  dryrar.  let. 
Is  dry  chloride  of  calcium ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  It  Is  placed  *>  t»s 
It  can  do  no  harm,  ss  it  is  very  ddiquescent  and  becomes  liquid  very  reuSr 
In  the  presence  of  water.  ».  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  a  good  tan*  *f 
precipitating  gold  from  an  alkaline  toning  bath,  but  not  better  than  >«• 
tlon  "f  liver  of  sulphur.  4,  You  can  strain  your  precipitate  throsgk  i  p»e» 
of  unbleached  calico  nslled  ou  to  a  frame.  We  shall  be  glad  to  rtesvt  i 
description  of  the  apparatus  mentioned.  8ome  points  in  your  letter  sppfa*- 
IngofgmernJ  Interest,  wcshall  avail  oturselvesof  your  permission to poNStii 

ZntoiB,— No  toning  process  Is  given  at  voL  lp,l»;  so  we  cannot  tell  snyikis 
about  a  print  said  to  be  toned  In  the  manner  there  described. 

C.  firm  XIBSR.— i,  The  enamel  process  Is,  we  believe,  patsnled,  fx 
particulars  we  must  i 

DocBTTt-u— You  havoc 
suit  your  purpose  best. 

W.  U— 1.  We  hardly  think  the  caution  Is  worth  Inserting.  Not 
would  expect  to  take  a  good  picture  If  his  tent  were  pitched  dose  to»» 
offensive  ditch.    2.  Distilled  water  should  be  used  for  i 
a.  It  may  be  filtered  through  paper.   *.  We  do  not  think  it  Is  to  bt  watV* 
after  the  application  of  the  mndlage. 

Photos.— Bromide  of  cadmium  wss  intended  You  must  trjr  the  efert « 
yourself:  we  cannot  enter  into  such  very  minute  details,  as  '•* 
exact  effect  produced;  they  woald  vary  with  every  coUodton. 

Communications  declined,  with  thanks:— W.  0.  (artist).— An  Old  Haad-1 
later  of  Sen  ile  Copying.    (Wc  have  neither  space  nor  hi 


>  ne  toneu  in  tno  manner  mere  iirs  rioei 

rhe  enamel  process  la,  wc  believe,  patented ,  fx  t* 

;  refer  ^you  to  the  sdvertlscment  3.  Itwill  •^J^ 


Into  controversy  with  any  of  oar  contemporaries  )—F.  L.  A— V. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  b  ritber  sseli  ■ 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  <* 
" PnoTOOBAPinc  Nbws;"— Ignoramus — J.  8.  T — An  Artist— P.  O  J- 
A.  HalL— R  A  C— R.  O.— An  Amateur  (Belfast).— C  M.  A.—U  w.  T- 
P.  A— Distance. — M.  H.  B. — Albomeru— I'hila  Phax — O.  M.  T.— at  b- 
Sclcntla. — R  R  R  R 

I»  Trf*:-John  Sana. — Viator. — A  Kerrv  Man.— T.  narrctt— J.  w.  ■ 
W.  U  C.-R  8. 
—J.  Ii. — K.  T.  A 


.out  of  | 


KdltoriiU  comrnutilcsulons  will  not  be  received 
letters  must  not  be  sent  in  book  | nurds. 

•«*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
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THERMOGRAPHY.  —  CALORIFIC  RADIATIONS 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PRODUCING 
IMAGES  ON  SENSITIVE  PAPER." 

DT  M.  NlfcPCB  DE  ST.  VICTOK. 

The  experiments  which  I  am  about  to  describe  are  on 
extension  of  those  of  Moser,  Knorr.  and  Draper.  I  believe 
1  have  added  to  those  facta  which  are  already  known,  a  I 
large  number  of  new  and  interesting  facto  of  such  a  nature 
an  to  throw  sonic  light  on  thw  class  of  phenomenon.  If,  on  I 
a  plate  of  metal  heated  by  contact  with  boiling  water,  there  bo 
placed  first  an  engraving,  or  a  sheet  having  charactera  printed 
on  it  in  printing  ink,  and  over  that  a  sheet  of  paper  pre- 
pared first  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  with  cliloride 
of  gold,  a  violet  blue  impreauon  is  obtained  of  the  dark 
parts  of  the  engraving,  or  printed  letters.  If  the  paper  be 
only  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  light  parts  of  the 
engraving  will  bo  reproduced  of  a  lustre  colour.  A  metallic 
tube,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  212^  Fahr., 
and  having  the  orifice  covered  with  tho  engraving  and 
sensitive  paper,  produces  the  same  result  as  tho  contact  with 
the  heated  Burface. 

With  the  paper  prepared  with  the  salts  of  both  silver  and 
gold,  and  using  the  plato  heated  to  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  the  large  letters  of  the  print  are  copied  at  a  distance 
of  several  millimetres ;  bnt  the  effect  docs  not  take  place  if 
there  be  interposed  a  continuous  film  of  mica,  metal,  or  even 
of  rice  paper,  however  thin  it  be. 

If  we  place  between  two  pieces  of  glass  a  sheet  of  pq>cr 
having  letters  printed  on  it  in  printing  ink,  and  if  wo  heat 
the  whole  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  slightly  char  the 
paper,  it  will  be  seen,  after  having  removed  the  printed 
characters,  that  they  have  left  an  impression  ;  and  if  on  this 
image  there  be  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  both  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  gold,  and  the  whole  bo 
heated  by  contact  with  the  plate  heated  with  boding  water,  a 
second  image  is  obtained,  the  same  as  if  the  sensitive  paper 
lifld  been  placed  directly  on  the  printed  letters. 

Designs  formed  with  ordinary  ink,  with  plumbago,  or 
wood  charcoal,  are  not  reproduced  if  made  on  ordinary 
paper,  but  if  on  rice  paper  they  are  copied. 


A  photographic  positive  on  collodion,  not 
siating  of  reduced  iodide  of  silver,  has  yielded  several  con- 
secutive impressions  of  the  dark  parts  on  sensitive  paper 
nnder  the  influence  of  heat.  The  last  proofs  are  even  the 
slurpest  and  strongest. 

Plates  of  glazed  porcelain,  having  on  them  dark  letters  or 
pointings  in  different  colours,  drawn  by  hand  and  burnt  in, 
have  given  me  impressions  when  they  were  not  coated  with 
enamel ;  but  they  are  not  reproduced  if  the  designs  are  so 
coated. 

Coins  and  cameos  are  very  well  copied  even  at  the  distance 
of  a  inillimetre,  and  in  spite  of  tho  interposition  of  a  con- 
tinuous thin  film  of  mica,  silver,  or  copper,  provided  that 
the  impression  be  bold  enough  and  the  temperature  suffi- 
ciently nigh. 

If  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  traced  a  design  in  lamp-  | 
1  <lack,  or  even  in  wood  charcoal,  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  char  the  paper,  it  will  be  noticed  on  the 
back  that  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  dark  part*, 
are  more  carbonised  than  those  which  correspond  to  the 

•  rrcwutol  to  tho  French  Acadcuu,  May  83,  ISMi 


light  parts.  A  similar  effect  may  be  observed  with  the 
bucks  and  whites  of  a  variegated  feather  or  a  differently 
coloured  fabric.  It,  during  the  heating  of  the  coloured 
fabric,  it  be  kept  in  contact  with  paper  impregnated  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  tho  dark  parte  will  impress  thctueeb/eii 
mora  strongly  than  the  light  parts. 

Fabrics  of  various  materials  shaded  in  black  and  white  or 
in  various  colours,  similarly  impress  their  images  on  sensitive 
paper  prepared  with  both  silver  and  gold  salts,  but  this 
imago  is  very  variable  ;  geuerally  speaking,  the  dark  parts 
print  best,  but  frequently,  also,  it  is  the  white  parts  which 
produce  this  effect.  The  image  produced  by  each  colour 
has  a  character  and  intensity  of  its  own,  the  variations, 
doubtless,  depending  on  the  nature  of  tlie  colouring  matter, 
and  the  mordant  employed  to  fix  it,  as  well  as  on  the 
composition  of    the  sensitive  paper.      Indeed,  colours 

E reduced  by  the  same  colouring  matter  fixed  side  by  side 
y  means  of  different  mordants,  produce  very  unequal 
and  varying  impressions.  ( Jaranciue,  for  instance,  ap- 
plied to  cotton,  gives  a  red  dye  when  fixed  with  a 
mordant  of  alumina;  a  violet  dye  with  any  iron  salt; 
a  dark  brown  or  reddish  brown  with  both  iron  and 
alumina,  according  to  the  proportions  of  each:  the  red 
impresses  itself  more  strongly  tlian  tho  other  shades  on 
paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold.  In  cases  where 
white  designs  are  obtained  on  a  coloured  ground  by  means 
of  acids,  it  is  sometimes  the  white  parts,  and  at  others 
the  ground,  which  leaves  an  impression  on  the  sensitive 
paper.  On  cotton  coloured  blue  by  means  of  indigo,  and 
having  white  spaces,  it  is  the  blue  ground  which  is  reproduced, 
the  white  parte  not  being  affected ;  whilst,  if  the  cotton  be 
with  Prussian  blue,  it  is  the  white  parte,  on  the 
,  wluch  give  an  image,  the  bloc  parte  being  corn- 
er inert.  If  stripes  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  surface  of  paper  or  porcelain,  it 
will  always  bo  the  indigo  which  will  produce  an  impression, 
and  not  the  Prussian  blue.  The  following  is  a  convincing 
}>roof,  which  showB  the  great  influence  possessed  by  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  or  of  the  ink.  I 
have  seen  two  engravings  from  the  same  plate,  but  printed 
with  different  ink,  one  giving  a  positive,  and  the  other 
a  negative  impression  on  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  gold. 

I  have  attempted  to  obtain  impressions  of  an  image  in  the 
focus  of  a  lens  which  should  concentrate  the  calorific  rays 
emanating  from  a  heated  body;  but  the  result  of  my 
attempts  lias  always  been  negative.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  images  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  will 
prove  to  be  more  active  ;  at  present  all  seems  to  show  that 
direct  radiation  without  the  intervention  of  any  medium  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  success  under  curtain  circumstances. 

The  action  which  gives  rise  to  the  thermographic  action 
is  without  doubt  of  a  very  complex  character :  the  calorific 
radiations  have  much  to  do  with  it,  but  the  material 
vajiours  emanating  from  the  heated  objects  doubtless  play 
their  part.  In  tho  case,  at  least,  of  metals  and  dry 
wood,  copied  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  a  thin  and 
continuous  sheet  of  mica,  silver,  or  copper,  provided  tliat 
the  image  be  strong  enough  and  tho  temperature  sufficiently 
elevated,  the  action  of  the  calorific  radiations  preponderates , 
and  I  think  it  is  established  that  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
}>t-rature  is  capable  of  producing  effects  analagous  to  those 
which  we  daily  seo  light  produce,  such  as  the  reduction  oi 
salts,  gold,  or  silver,  the  alteration  of  colours,  &c.  &v. 
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The  luminous  and  calorific  action  can  sometimes  interfere  or 
unite  to  produce  simultaneously  the  same  effects ;  but  they 
arc  frequently  distinct  and  separate,  as  SIM.  Bouilhon  and 
Sauvage  have  recently  proved. 

I  will  terminate  this  paper  with  Home  details  respecting 
the  preparation  and  employment  of  sensitive  paper  in 
thermography.  Prepare  beforeliand  two  solutions,  one  con- 
taining 44  grains  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  the  other  of  chloride  of  guld  of  the  same  strength. 
The  sensitive  paper,  with  nitrate  of  silver  only,  is  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner.  Tliat  containing  both  silver  and  gold 
salts  is  spared  by  floating  a  sheet  of  Swedish  filtering 
paper  on  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  holding  it  by  one 
corner ;  dry  it  gently  before  a  fire,  taking  great  care  not  to 
scorch  it ;  and  when"  it  is  iierfectly  dry,  float  the  previously 
prepared  side  on  the  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  dry  it 
a  second  time,  without  allowing  the  temperature  to  reach 
•212°  Fahr.,  since  at  this  temperature  the  paper  darkens. 

To  obtain  an  image,  place  the  print  with  its  liack  in 
contact  with  the  plate  heated  with  boiling  water ;  on  the 
face  lay  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  quite  dry,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  glass  some  millimetres  thick. 
On  looking  through  the  glass  the  image  will  appear 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  the  more  sharp  in  proportion  as 
the  paper  is  drier  aud  less  sensitive ;  if  it  be  not  sufficiently 
distinct,  it  may  be  forced  out  by  exposing  the  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  radiant  heat  from  a  fire;  if  the  image  is  very  vigorous 
and  stands  out  boldly  from  a  nearly  colourless  ground,  it 
may  be  fixed  by  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  to  remove  those  portious  of  the  gold  and  silver  Halts 
which  have  not  been  reduced  by  the  heat.  Paper  rendered 
sensitive  with  both  the  silver  and  gold  salts  will  not  keep  in 
darkness;  it  must  therefore  bo  only  prepared  as  wanted, 
and  be  used  at  once. 

Paper  prepared  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  per  cent.), 
or  with  a  solution  of  45  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  yigld  thermo- 
graphic images,  but  only  at  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  21 2"  Fahr. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  state  that  the 
experiments  described  in  this  new  memoir  date  from  the 
mouth  of  January  last.  At  that  time  I  showed  thermo- 
graphic images  to  several  members  of  the  Academy,  and  on 
the  29th  of  January  I  performed  before  Mr.  Wheatetone 
some  experiments  which  are  mentioned  in  Cosmox  of  the 
1 1th  of  February.  On  his  return  to  London  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  mentioned  what  he  had  seen  produced  before  his  eyes 
in  my  laboratory  in  the  Louvre;  and  the  editor  of  the 
"PHOTooRArnic  News,"  Mr.  Crookes,  thus  noticed  tliis 
experiment  in  his  number  of  the  18th  of  February,  1859  : — 
"  Having  prepared  a  paper  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  gold,  M.  Niepce  placed  a  negative  upon  it,  and  inclosed 
the  whole  in  a  frame  and  submitted  it  to  the  action  of  heat. 
We  have  before  us  pictures  obtained  by  these  means." 


project ;  ono  of  them  is  seen  at  D.  The  pivots  work  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  wood,  A,  and  are  held  in  their  places  by 
thin  brass  plates  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  E  is  a  braes 
wire,  bent  up  at  both  ends ;  that  at  F  is  the  handle.  The 
part  of  the  wire  which  is  represented  by  the  dotted  Inns, 
Bos  between  the  pieces  of  wood,  A  and  C.  The  crooked  end 


INSTRUMENT  FOR  REPAIRING  FAULTS  IN 
NEGATIVE  STEREOGRAMS. 

This  apparatus  fulfils  very  effectually  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  contrived — that  of  allowing  the  artist  to 
work  in  a  comfortable  position  at  the  very  nice  task  of 
removing  imperfections  in  negative  stereograms,  while  it 
gives  him  entire  control  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  picture. 

A  A  is  a  pioce  of  wood,  about  12  inches  long  by  9  broad, 
and  $  inch  or  so  in  thickness.  C  is  another  piece  of 
wood,  thicker  at  the  one  side  than  the  other,  bo  that  its 
surface  has  a  slope  like  a  writing  desk ;  it  is  3  or  4  inches 
broad,  and  is  fastened  to  A  by  two  screw  nails  from  the 
under  side.  The  under  side  of  A  is  covered  with  cloth,  to 
prevent  its  scratching  the  table.  B  is  a  mirror,  about  the 
size  of  a  stereographic  plate,  but  a  \  inch  shorter;  it  is 
contains!  in  a  slight  frame  of  zinc,  from  which  two  pivots 


of  the  wire,  G,  passes  under  the  edge  of  the  mirror  :  by 
turning  the  handle,  F,  the  mirror  u  made  to  revolve  on  iu 
pivots,  D,  and  take  any  desirable  inclination  to  the  table. 
In  order  that  the  mirror  may  remain  in  the  position  in 
wliich  it  is  put,  the  stalk,  or  connecting-piece  of  the  wire,  t, 
is  a  little  bent ;  it  lies  and  turns  in  a  groove  cut  ui  the  piece 
of  wood,  A,  and  a  bit  of  stout  brass  plate,  H,  is  xcrewai 
down  upon  it  at  one  side  only,  and,  acting  as  a  spring,  it 
rives  sufficient  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  wire  to 
counteract  the  trifling  weight  of  the  mirror.  I  and  h,  aw 
two  pieces  of  brass,  having  a  row  of  notches  at  equal 
distances,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  gfc® 
plates.  They  would  licrform  then-  work  quite  well  were 
they  fixed  up  immovably  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  But, 
in  order  that  the  instrument  may  take  up  little  room,  they 
are  movable  on  two  joints,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  L.  1m 
joints  are  of  the  nature  of  stop  hinges;  so  that,  while  tiM 
racks  can  fold  forwards  along  the  edge  of  the  mirror,  they 
cannot  move  further  back  than  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
A  groove  or  notch,  M,  is  cut  along  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
wood  0. 

In  using  the  instrument,  one  edge  of  the  glass,  N  (repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  line),  is  put  in  the  groove,  M ;  its  other 
edge  is  supported  by  the  notches  of  the  racks  at » 
convenient  inclination.  The  right  hand  holding  a  pencu 
or  a  needle,  rcste  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  wood, 
C  The  handle,  F,  is  turned,  until  tho  light  from  Uw 
window  or  lamp,  which  falls  on  the  mirror  is  reflected 
through  the  negative  in  a  direction,  and  with  a  strOTfU 
suitable  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  A  niagnUyu* 
glass  is  held  in  tho  left  hand.  John  feANG. 


NEW  COLLOD10-ALBTJMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  ALFRED  NELSON,  ESO,. 

Tite  dry  collodion  process  I  am  about  to  describe,  which  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  manipulation,  has  also  proved  « 
great  certainty  in  its  results,  as  I  »Wnk  wiU  be  discovered  by 
any  one  who  may  liave  a  fancy  to  try  it.  In  the  hrrt  £« 
we  have  but  one  immersion  in  a  sdver  bath,  and  m  the  «M 
place  only  one  washing  is  necessary.  >ow,  the  nicety  re- 
quired in  ti»c  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  on,  as  wcU  sain 
iteapphcationto.aFothergul  plate  after  its  removal  faw 
the  silver  bath,  so  as  to  produce  a  standard  degree  01 

and  in  the  Taupcuot  tho  two  immeraious  in  w 
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silver  bath,  and  the  two  washings  consequent  thereon,  are 
decided  objections  to  these,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the 
wrinkling  and  blistering  of  the  film  so  liable  to  occur  in  the 
dry  processes  at  present  in  general  use.  These  objections  I 
find,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome  in  the  practice  of  the  fol- 
lowing method,  by  which,  during  the  last  couple  of  months, 
I  have  taken  some  very  fine  stereo,  negatives,  and  also  some 
large  portraits. 

Good  flat  16  ounce  glass  will  be  found  to  answer  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  say  fiat,  because  if  there  is  a  warp  in  it, 
breakage  in  the  pressure  frame  is  almost  certain.  When  the 
plates  are  cleaned,  on  which  there  need  not  be  one  half  the 
time  or  care  expended  that  is  requisite  for  other  dry  or  wet 
processes,  the  chief  thing  to  loot  to  being  the  absence  of 
dust,  I  coat  them  at  my  leisure  with  albumen,  prepared 

Albumen  from  fnwh  hen  Cfrg.<   *  Miner*. 

Distilled  water     ...       ...       ...       ...  2 

Bromide  of  ammonium   •»  grains. 

(,'hloridc  of  ditto   1 

Sugar  of  milk    3  „ 

Ammonia   20  drops. 

Beat  up  to  a  froth  by  any  of  the  methods  usually  employed, 
let  it  settle  for  a  night,  and  filter  through  sponge  in  a  funnel. 
Preserve  this  mixture  in  a  stock  bottle  with  a  small  piece  of 
camphor.  The  way  I  proceed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  freedom 
from  tails  or  streaks  on  the  glass,  is  in  this  way : — I  take 
*  two  empty  aud  clean  wide-mouthed  bottles,  into  one  I  put  a 
glass  funnel,  having  a  piece  of  clean  sponge,  damped  with 
distilled  water,  loosely  plugged  into  the  neck  of  it,  through 
this  I  filter  the  albumen  from  the  stock  bottle  until  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  No.  1  is  nearly  full,  then  change  the  funnel 
to  the  empty  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  proceed  to  coat  the 
plates  from  No.  1,  as  if  using  collodion,  but  instead  of 
pouring  the  overplus  back  into  the  bottle  I  pour  it  into  the 
funnel,  and  so  on  until  No.  1  is  empty ;  by  this  time  No.  2 
has  received  its  quantum  of  albumen  ready  filtered  to  go  on 
with,  and  the  funnel  is  changed  back  again  to  the  empty 
bottle  No.  1,  and  so  on  until  the  plates  are  done.  As  each 
plate  is  coated  and  most  of  the  superfluous  albumen  drained 
into  the  funnel,  I  rest  it  on  a  couple  of  folds  of  blotting 
paper  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  one  comer  only  touching ; 
then  I  let  it  dry  spontaneously,  which  it  will  do  very 
soon  if  the  room  be  dry  and  moderately  warm  ;  if  it  be  too 
warm  the  albumen  will  not  flow  so  easily  over  the  plate. 
There  should  bo  no  dust  flying  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  for  the  smallest  spec,  as  every  photographer  knows,  is 
often  the  nucleus  of  a  great  stain.  A  large,  loose  camel's- 
hair  brush  is  about  tho  best  thing  for  removing  auy  particles 
of  dust  from  the  glass  just  before  albumenising.  The  time 
expended  in  the  coating  of  the  plate  is  about  the  same  as 
that  mvfd  in  the  cleaning  of  it,  and  when  dry  it  may  be 
stowed  away  as  a  clean  plate  ready  to  bo  con  ted  with 
collodion  at  any  time,  or  used  at  once. 

The  formula  for  the  collodion  is  as  follows  :— 

Ether,  up.  r,r.  72-'»    .%  (.unci's, 

Alenhnl.  .-j).  j{t.  *00   3  ,. 

Iddiile  of  poins-niiun   w  p-jiiii*. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    U>  „ 

Kromidf  of  ammonium    10  ., 

Pyroxylin*  about    15  ., 

It  may  be  made  by  mixing  2  parte  of  good  negative  with  1 
part  of  a  quick  working  positive  collodion,  the  film  not 
being  too  porous  or  too  contractible.  ( 'oat  with  this  on  the 
nlbumenised  side,  let  it  set  a  little  more  than  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess, but  not  so  much  as  that  recommended  for  the  otherdry 
ones,  and  immerse  in  silver  bath,  made  thus : — 

Distilled  water   10  ounce*. 

Nitrate  of  ailvor   350  grain*. 

Glacial  acetic  aeid  10  drop*. 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  for  four  minutes,  when 
taken  out  it  is  put  into  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  while 
another  plate  is  being  collodionised  and  plunged ;  the  former 
plate  is  then  taken  from  the  distilled  water  and  washed  for 
about  throe  minutes  under  a  rain  water  tap,  on  the  mouth  of 


which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  has  been  tied,  so  as  to  filter 
tho  water,  and  also  to  cause  the  stream  to  run  smoothly  ; 
</nn'{  tjHire  the  wafer.  Then  to  insure  freedom  from  all 
chances  of  foreign  matter  remaining  on  the  plate,  I  flush  it 
back  and  front  with  two  or  three  drachms  of  distilled  water, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  drying  box.  Nothing  is  better  for 
this  than  one  made  of  tin  ware,  or  thin  sheet-iron  untinned 
(wood  I  don't  like),  the  lid  of  course  made  light  tight,  aud 
having  at  the  bottom  about  a  half  a  dozen  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  and  one  or  two  open  vessels  of  good  commercial 
sulphuric  ncid.  Tho  glasses  are  put  to  stand  all  round  the 
inside  of  the  box,  with  the  prepared  side  next  the  tin,  one 
comer  only  touching.  The  arid  having  a  great  affinity  for 
water  effectually  removes  moisture  from  everything  in  the 
box,  thereby  rendering  tho  plates  so  dry  that  it  will  be 
found  quite  unnecessary  to  submit  them  to  the  action  of 
ovens,  or  heat  applied  in  any  other  way.  If  the  acid  lias 
been  used  too  often  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes  so  impreg- 
nated with  water  as  to  cause  it  to  absorb  any  more  very 
slowly,  and  dry  the  plates  but  imperfectly ;  a  little  heat 
before  putting  them  in  the  chassis,  or  otherwise  packing 
them  up,  will  then  bo  useful. 

The  exposure  in  the  camera  is  about  one  lialf  more  than 
that  required  for  the  wet  process  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

The  development  is  conducted  in  this  manner  :  first,  wet 
the  plate  with  distilled  water,  either  by  pouring  it  quickly 
over  tho  surface  or  by  dipping— the  latter  I  prefer  ;  then 
for  tho  stereo.  6ize,  pour  on  from  a  clean  glass  measure  four 
drachmB  of  the  following  developer  :— 

Distilled  water       ...    8  ounces. 

Pyrogallie  acid       ...   _    ...    12  grains. 

Citric  acid     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  H 

Glacial  acetic  acid   1  drachm. 

When  this  fluid  has  evenly  covered  the  fihu,  pour  it  back 
into  the  measure,  and  add  to  it  5  or  G  drops  of  solution, 
nitrate  of  silver  10  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  proceed  with  tho  development ;  -  when  complete,  wash 
and  fix  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  4  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water,  or  a  moderately  stroug  solution  of  hypo. — 
I  prefer  tho  cyanide.  Whichever  I  use,  I  do  not  experience 
the  blistering  and  wrinkling  of  the  film,  so  liable  to  occur 
during  the  last  washing  in  some  of  tho  other  dry  processes. 
When  well  enough  washed,  dry  and  varnish  as  usual  for 
negatives. 

Dublin,  May  H>,  IH.VJ. 


A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  OBTAINING  BLACK 
PHOTOGRAPHS  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF 
SALTS,  EITHER  OF  SILVER  OR  GOLD. 

BY  11.  Xl£l*CE  UK  ST.  VICTOB. 

Take  a  red  proof  obtained  by  the  means  descriljed  by  me 
in  my  communication  to  the  Acuik'mic  dt'»  Sciences  on  the 
12th  of  April  last,  and  which  I  repeat  here. 

Prepare  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
at  ten  per  cent.,  floating  it  thereon  from  15  to  20  seconds, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  dry  in  a  dark  place ;  if,  however,  it 
be  dried  at  the  fire,  it  becomes  more  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light.  It  may  be  prepared  several  days  before  required 
for  use.  Tho  exposure  in  the  printing  frame  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  negative,  from  8  to 
10  minutes  in  the  sunshine,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  on  a 
very  dull  day. 

On  taking  it  from  the  printing  frame,  the  paper  should 
be  washed  for  several  seconds  in  warm  water,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  red  prussiate  of 
potash ;  after  a  few  minutes  the  proof  is  developed  of  a  fim 
red  ochre  tint,  after  which  it  is  washed  in  several  waten, 
until  it  ceases  to  communicate  any  tinge  of  colour  to  it, 
and  then  dried. 

To  turn  this  red  proof  to  a  black,  it  must  be  transferred 
to  »  five  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  to  which 
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one  per  cent,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  has  beou  added.  In 
Uie  bijoco  of  a  few  seconds  the  proof  lieconies  of  a  greenish 
black  ;  it  is  then  withdrawn  and  rinsed  in  distilled  water, 
when  it  assumes  a  beautiful  black  tone  which  it  preserves 
when  t\ry.  The  black  is  more  or  leas  intense  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  size  used  in  making  the  paper.  It  must 
not  be  left  too  long  in  the  water,  especially  if  it  be  a  little 
alkaline,  because,  in  that  case,  the  proof  will  assume  a  red 
tone,  and  fur  the  following  reason,  viz.,  that  ammoniacal 
water  restores  the  red  ochre  tint,  and  acidulated  water 
turns  it  to  Prussian  blue  colour. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  red  proof  may  be  toned  to  a 
green  by  means  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  that  under  the 
influence  of  heat  a  very  intense  green  may  be  obtained ; 
unfortunately,  this  colour  loses  much  of  it*  brilliaucv  by 
hydration,  and  especially  by  the  action  of  light.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  which  I  have  suggested  for  fixing  it,  em  Is 
by  turning  it  to  a  blue,  which  does  not  happen  if  the 
perchloride  of  iron  be  used  without  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  iron  solution  ought  to  be  weak,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  proof  is  not  left  too  long  in  it,  tliat 
it  is  well  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried  at  the  fire.  It 
then  retains  a  very  beautiful  green  colour. 

[A  reference  to  our  previous  notice  of  a  similar  commu- 
nication from  M.  Niepce  will  show  that  we  then  mentioned 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  pltotographs  obtained 
with  fcrrocyanido  of  potassium,  which  is,  that  if  they  are 
exposed  to  light  until  they  fade  a  little,  the  original  vigour 
inay  be  restored  by  placing  them  for  a  short  time  in  a 
perfectly  dark  place. — En.] 
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INSTRUMENT   FOR   TAKING  MINUTE 
MICROSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  M.  NACHET. 

Tnn  apparatus  consists  of  a  solid  base  analogous  to  the  foot 
of  a  microscope,  on  which  is  fixed  a  small  plate-holder, 
which  acta  the  part  of  tlte  camera.  On  the  front  of  this 
box  is  fastened  a  tube,  containing  the  object  glass,  and  moved 
by  a  lever  communicating  with  a  fine  adjustment,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  object  glass  being  moved  to  or  fro  by  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  This  movement  may  be  estimated  by 
means  of  a  scale  on  the  head  of  the  slow  motion  screw. 

Behind  the  apparatus  is  arranged  a  tube,  removable  at 
will,  to  receive  the  body  of  a  microscope,  by  means  of  which 
the  required  accuracy  of  focus  is  assured.  To  focus  the 
object,  a  strip  of  clear  glass  is  placed  in  the  plate-holder, 
having  on  its  anterior  surface  some  fine  lines  scratched  fused 
instead  of  the  ordinary  ground  glass,  the  grain  of  which, 
showing  in  the  microscope,  hides  the  image).  These  lines 
ore  first  adjusted  to  focus  by  moving  the  Iwdy  of  the  micro- 
scope; and  then  the  object  glass,  which  is  to  form  t  he  image, 
is  moved  I  nek  wants  or  forwards  until  the  image  of  the 
negative  to  bo  copied  is  seen  perfectly  sharp;  it  is  then 
assumed,  that  the  collodion  or  albumen  plate,  when  put  iu 
the  place  of  tlte  scratched  glass,  will  have  its  sensitive 
-  -tly  in  the  focus  of  the  object  glass.  The  instru- 
ready  for  exposure,  after  some  allowances  are 
the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  the  collodion  films 
1. — Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti.  Franqaiw  tie  Photoyraphit. 


THERMOGRAPHY. 

Lv  a  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  M.  Nicpco  speaks  of  paper  prepared  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  being  sensitive 
to  "a  much  higher  temperature  than  812°  Fahr." 
Similar  preparations  to  the  above  have  been  long  used  under 
the  name  of  sympathetic  ink*,  the  writing  of  which  would 
be  invisible  until  held  to  a  fire,  when  the  written  parts  would 
tnrn  brown,  and  scorch  at  a  lower  tempvmture  tlian  the 
other  ports  of  the  paper.  Ordinary  milk  will  lie  found  a 
very  good  liquid  wherewith  to  prepare  thermographic  paper 


of  this  sort,  as  sentences  written  with  it  ou  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  are  quite  invisible  when  dry,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  paper  is  held  before  the  tin1,  when  the  writiug  will  to  at 
once  developed,  showing  that  tlie  paper  is  more  sensitive  to 
heat  in  the  parts  touched  by  the  milk  than  in  other  places. 
Regarding  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  list  of  substances  which,  when  applied  on 
paper,  render  it  sensitive  to  the  calorific  rays  will  include  a 
vast  number  of  bodies,  both  of  organic  and  inorganic 
origin.  Milk  produces  a  reddish  stain  ;  the  juice  of  the  cherry 
becomes  greenish ;  onion  juice,  nearly  black ;  lemon  juice, 
brown ;  vinegar,  a  pale  ml ;  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  wi- 
dish brown.  To  this  List  may  be  added  most  vegetable  liquids, 
and  also  many  inorganic  salts.  The  above  substances  all  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  viz.,  by  becoming  charred  themselves, 
or  by  causing  the  ]»jkt  to  cliar  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  would  be  the  case  under  other  circumstances.  The 
colouring  matter  in  this  case  is  mostly  carbon  separated 
from  the  paper,  or  from  the  liquid  used  as  the  ink. 
Several  substances  are,  however,  known,  which  arc,  more 
strictly  speaking,  sensitive  to  heat,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  copjter,  and  sal-ammoniac,  the  mark 
of  which  on  paper  becomes  yellow  when  heated  ;  when  paper 
is  written  on  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  so  weak  u 
to  be  almost  colourless,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  pale  him 
colour  when  wanned.  Hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  loses  water  and  becomes  black  at  a 
temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  If,  there- 
fore, paper  were  first  prepared  by  soaking  it  in  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  in  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  the  pale  blue  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  would  r* 
precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  a  very  gentle 
heat  would  suffice  to  drive  off  the  combined  ' 
duce  a  strong  black  colouration. 


Critical  ITotifts. 


Phota 


imp, 


Foe-Simile*  of  the  Antique  Gem*,  rol/fctfil  iv  'k? 


King*  of  Poland  itnd  the  fair  Prince  PuuioJttvvki — ruivu- 
panieil  by  a  <le*criptio»  nml  poetical  illustration*  of  rm'i 
mbjeet.  LoSOMAN  ANn  CO. 
Dntnra  the  last  lew  years  thero  has  been  rapid  progress  xm.it 
in  the  application  of  photography  to  the  reproduction  of  sort' 
of  art,  and  tho  result  is  that  now  oue  of  the  chief  mean.*  by 
which  the  works  of  art,  are  communicated  to  the  public  is  by 
means  of  photography,  and  not  by  engraving  as  formerly. 
Many  and  hitter  have,  been  the  complaints  which  engraver* 
have  urged  against  this  new-fangled  mode  of  transcription,  but 
still  as  a  general  rulo,  tho  public  seen 
graphic  to  tho  graphic  art ;  not  that  we  would  for  one  moment 
underrate  or  disparage  tho  beauty  of  the  engraver's  art 
Should  tho  day  ever  come  when  it  should  be  hut  ]<arli*Uv 
employed,  or  in  any  way  neglected,  none  will  feel  more  wrrj 
than  ourselves ;  but  still,  while  wo  admire  a  good  engravim: 
wo  cannot  but  at  the  .«me  time  avow  our  great  admiration 
for  a  good  photographic  copy ;  and  wo  think  there  are  very 
few  who  have  any  taste  in  art  matters  who  will  not  endon* 
our  judgment.  Noting  the  events  in  tho  history  of  photo- 
graphy we  cannot  help  recurring  to  the  dire  prophecies  which 
hailed  its  advent — when  the  painter  dreaded  lest  the  camera 
should  invade  the  territory  of  high  art  and  poetry,  and  the 
engraver  predicted  for  it  the  ignominious  fate  of  a  "  nine  dap' 
wonder."  AVo  have  now  seen  all  these  prophecies  falsified,  and 
in  spite  of  them  the  art  has  progressed  at  such  a  rate  a«  to 
astonish  those  who  were  its  warmest  admirers.  Not  only  ha« 
the  nrt  advanced  but  it  has  earned  along  with  it  public  sym- 
pathy— a  sympathy  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread.  Not  only  has  it  commanded  sympathy,  but 
it  is  now  beginning  to  assert  itself  in  such  a  manner  thai  even 
the  vigorous  opponents  of  its  youth  are  beginning  to  see  for 
it  a  glorious  future.  The  opinions  of  all  tho  leading  art 
critics  seem  to  lie  that  ere  long  it  will  almost  entirely  super- 
sede engraving.  One  writer  has  already  seen  in  the  progrc** 
of  photography  "the  decline  of  lino  engraving."  Another 
rays  that  "  the  days  of  dot  and  stipple  are  numbered."  Many 
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other*  express  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  arch 
art  dictator,  Mr.  Ituskin,  has  avowed  that  he  woidd  prefer  a 
few  photographic  copies  of  pictures  to  a  cartload  of  engraving*. 
These  indications  of  opinion  clearly  point  to  a  great  future  for 
photography.  It  will  bo  scon,  ou  a  little  reflection,  that  tho 
advantages  that  can  be  ur.red  in  favour  of  photography  as  a 
mean.-!  of  transcription  far  outnumber  those  that  can  bo  urged 
in  favour  of  engraving.  First,  there  is  greater  facility  in  tran 
scription  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  against  cngrav 


ing,  especially  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  publisher  wishes  to  issue  engravings  of  some 
good  picture;  it  is  at  once  put  into  the  en graver's  hand,  but,  let 
him  work  as  assiduously  as  he  likes,  a  great  length  of  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  ere  the  plate  is  ready ;  the  consequence  is 
that  by  tho  time  tho  engraving  is  ready  for  delivery  to  sub- 
scribers, many  new,  jxissibly  superior,  subjects  liavo  attracted 
public  attention,  and  the  subscribers  are  naturally  annoyed  at 
tho  arrival  of  a  piuturo  when  least  wanted.  Soisondly,  the  copy 
taken  by  photography  has  the  great  advantage  over  engraving 
of  giving  tho  possessor  an  exact  facsimile  of  tho  original  pro- 
duction. Such  is  not  the  case  in  an  engraving.  l*et  the 
engraver  bo  as  faithful  and  careful  as  powiblo  in  his  render- 
ing of  a  picture,  he  cannot  but  impart  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
individuality  into  tho  engraving,  and  in  many  instances  this  is 
done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  entirely  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  original  master.  Whereas  photography,  being  n  mecha- 
nical means,  cannot  but  render  truthfully  that  which  is  placed 
before  it,  and  thus  give  all  the  original  feeling,  touch,  and 
jiersonnlity  of  tho  artut.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
these  remark*  that  has  led  the  publishers  of  the  work  before 
ns  to  illustrate  it  by  means  of  photography.  After  alluding  to 
the  attempts  to  copy  these  gems  by  casts,  by  moans  of  wax  and 
plaster  casts,  it  was  found  that  the  art  public  did  not  appreciate 
them.  "After  a  great  expenditure,  both  of  time  and  money, 
the  late  proprietor  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Collis,  whose 
attainments  in  the  photographic  art  enabled  him  to  give  perfect 
fac-similes  of  those  antique  gems,  imparting  to  them  a  tone 
which  brings  out  the  original  design  with  more  pleasing  effect 
than  can  l>o  done  bv  the  plaster  process  or  the  skill  of  the  steel 
engrm^r."  The  collection  consists  of  tho  whole  cabinet  of  gems 
inherited  by  the  late  Prince  Poniatowski,  and  as  an  illust  rated 
work  on  mythology  it  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable,  authentic, 
and  unique  works  that  ever  has  l>ee!i  published.  Not  only 
have  we  exact  transcripts  of  the  cameos  and  gems,  but  there 
is  a  most  carcfullv  written  letter-press  series  of  notes,  from 
the  pens  of  Dr.  Afaginn  and  James  Prendeville,  B.A.  As  to 
the  historic  interest  aud  importance  of  this  work  we  had  better 
let  tho  editors  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Amongst  the  most  valued  specimens  of  the  fine  art  produc- 
tions of  the  ancients,  preserved  from  tho  all-devouring  influences 
of  time,  accident,  and  the  wreck  of  barbarism,  engraved  gems 
st  aid  pre-eminent  in  the  estimation  of  the  antiquarian  and  tho 
learned  in  historic  lore.  Those  antique  gems  which  have  thus 
escaped  the  common  fate  of  ancient  art,  constitute  tho  con- 
nectiug  link  between  tho  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
While  our  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the 
ancients  attained  in  those  last-named  arts  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively few  mutilated  frescoes  and  statues,  engraved  gems 
have  been  preserved  in  all  their  original  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness; tho  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  in  most 
instances,  being  imperishable.  They  demonstrate  the  high 
artistic  talent,  grace,  and  skill  of  tho  ancients  in  allegorical 


se  gems  are  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  finest 
statues,  and  in  many  particulars  to  tho  finest  paintings  of 
antiquity.  They  jms«e<s  all  the  delicacy  of  proportion,  and 
all  the  'development  of  grace,  or  dignity,  or  terror,  exhibited 
by  the  statues.  As  in  these  figured  volumes  Ls  to  be  found  all 
that  regards  the  fable  or  the  history,  the  ceremonies  or  the 
exercises,  the  customs  or  the  habits  of  the  ancients;  and  as 
they  enable  us,  as  it  were,  to  see  tho  features  and  feel  the  linea- 
ments of  those  great  personages  whose  characters  and  actions, 
as  described  by  the  historians  and  poets  of  old.  liavo  been  a 
source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  all  ages,  tho  pre." 
of  faithful  copies  of  the  original  relics,  in  a  form  easily 
to,  will  doubtless  I*  tho  ambition  and  desire  of  the  - 
curious." 

Of  the  photographic  portion  of  the  work  wo  may  say  that 
generally  it  Ls  executed  in  the  best  style;  the  defects  which 


are  here  and  there  observable  in  tho  prints  arise  from  circum- 
stances over  which  tho  photographer  has  hod  no  coutrol.  Of 
tho  work  as  a  w  hole  we  can  safely  say  that  we 
anything  yet  to  equal  it  in  l)eauty  and" elegance. 


Wessons  on  Colouring  ^Jrotogrnttjjs. 

ALBUMEM  i  d  paper — (continued). 

The  Figure, — A  photographer  generally  places  his  sitter 
in  that  position  which  secures  tho  greatest  steadiness — a 
sitting  posture  is  tho  most  common;  as  in  this  case  tho 
figure  comes  forward  more  tlian  the  head. 

Now  as  all  projecting  parts  become  in  the  camera  too 
large  in  proportion  to  t  hose  receding,  wo  see  the  reason  of  the 
body  being  too  large.  The  same  cause  accounts  for  large  hands 
in  photographs,  and,  where  tho  face  is  turned  up,  for  tho 
lower  parts  of  a  head,  chin,  mouth,  nose  end,  &c,  being  too 
large,  whilst  the  eyes,  forehead,  and  top  of  head  are  too 
small. 

If  a  lady  be  sitting  in  a  half  reclining  posture,  bending 
forwards  slightly,  her  whole  head  and  shoulders  will  be  too 
large,  her  figure  downwards  too  small.  If  a  gentleman  bo 
sitting  back  wards,  on  tho  other  hand,  he  will  nave  his  hips 
too  broad,  his  shoulders  too  narrow ;  both  of  those  posi- 
tions are  very  common. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  stating  these  things  in 
disparagement  of  so  beautiful  a  science  as  photography  be- 
comes in  the  hands  of  experienced  practitioners ;  but  rather 
let  us  be  understood  as  endeavouring  to  point  out  some 
"  effects  defective,"  which  generally  are  Been  in  photo- 
graphs, especially  large  ones,  that  those  who  will,  may, 
knowing  tho  cause,  obviate  them;  and  that  tho  colourist 
may  correct  with  his  brush  defects  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  spoil  any  picture.  For  instance,  where  a  head  is 
so  irregular  in  form  as  to  become  unsightly,  soften  thoso 
features  wliich  are  the  most  strikingly  deformed,  and  roduco 
tho  head  to  a  greater  semblance  of  beauty.  Try  to  dis- 
cover what  good  points  there  are — for  all  heads  have  some 
good  points— and  give  these  their  full  value. 

To  show  the  better  how  to  correct  these  deformities,  here 
are  some  general  rules  for  making  a  figure  symmetrical.  A 
well-fornied  female  has  a  rather  small  head,  long  taper  thin 
neck,  narrow  across  the  shoulders,  plump  bust,  Droad  liips, 
short  round  arms,  small  fleshy  hands,  taper  fingers,  at 
every  joint  round  and  smooth.  A  manly  figure  has  a  larger 
head,  tliicker  neck,  broad  shoulders,  narrow  hips,  muscular 
arms,  and  square  joints. 

To  Remedy  Other  Defects. — From  tho  circumstance  of  blue 
and  white  possessing  so  much  of  the  actinic  principle  all 
fair,  pale  people  make  the  brightest  and  best  photographs ; 
whilst  the  ruddy  and  sallow  make  dark  oues.  Often  is  it 
seen  that  a  fair  young  person,  with  round  rosy  cheeks, 
produces  in  tho  picture  an  almost  fiat  cheek,  from  the  red  in 
the  cheek  having  iiroduced  a  dark  tone.  This  the  artist  will 
remedy  by  paiuting  it  up  in  finishing  with  a  little  body 
colour,  white,  vermilion,  and  carmine,  or  otherwise,  as  re- 
quired to  suit  the  complexion. 

As  just  stated,  the  red  or  sallow  face  makes  a  dark  photo- 
graph ;  in  painting  choose  as  light  a  copy  as  possible  to  paint 
upon.  During  tho  progress  of  your  picturo  tho  freckles  and 
much  of  the  (lark  tone  will  disappear ;  but  if,  in  finishing, 
they  should  be  found  still  to  show,  and  the  blackness  pre- 
vents your  obtaining  that  brilliancy  of  colour  required  to 
approach  nature,  you  may,  with  medium,  stipple  upon  those 
places  which  still  seem  dingy  and  grey.    This  will  enable 

J cm  to  produce  the  bright  tints  wanted,  and  will  entirely 
ide  any  an  pleasing  appearance  of  a  wrong  complexion. 
Draperies. — Black  Cloth. — With  lake  and  ivory-black  go 
over  the  most  intense  shadows  of  your  photograph,  taking 
care  to  keep  every  fold  as  near  as  possible  in  its  present  place 
and  form ;  for  no  amount  of  after  pains  will  enable  you  to 
equal  the  truthfulness  of  a  photograph  in  its  representation 
of  texture,  or  the  accurate  forms  of  folds  necessary  to  make 
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(Jims  S,  UM. 


out  the  true  character  of  the  particular  material  represented. 
Having  done  this  when  dry,  go  over  what  you  had  touched 
with  medium  or  gum.  Next  take  ivory-black,  a  little  lake, 
and  white,  mix  well  together  into  an  opuque  body,  much 
lighter  than  upon  comparison  with  cloth  would  appear  neces- 
sary, to  allow  for  sinking,  and  for  the  gum  to  be  passed  over, 
which  deepens  it  much.  With  this  go  over  the  entire  coat, 
keeping  out  of  the  black  shadows  already  laid  on. 

When  dry  go  over  again  with  gum ;  then  take  the  same 
colour,  with  more  white  and  a  little  vermilion,  to  give  the 
peculiar  glossy  colour  seen  in  the  lights  of  black  cloth,  touch 
them  on  with  the  colour  partially  dry,  to  give  a  sort  of 
i  of  touch. 

{7?o  bt  conitHtt^i* ) 


girtionarrj  of  |)j^ograpjn;. 

Colour.— A  ray  of  solar  light  is  composed  of  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  differently  coloured  rays ;  and  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  each  in  particu- 
lar, and  as,  on  the  other,  they  do  not  all  differ  equally  from 
one  another,  they  have  been  divided  into  groups,  to  which 
are  applied  the  terms,  red,  orauge,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  rays ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  rayB  comprised  in  the  same  group — ret!,  for  instance 
— are  identical  in  colour ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gener- 
ally considered  as  differing,  more  or  less  among  themselves, 
although  wo  recognise  the  impression  they  separately  produce 
as  comprised  in  that  which  we  ascribe  to  red.  If  a  ray  of 
light  which  falls  upon  a  body  is  completely  absorbed  by  it, 
as  it  would  be  in  falling  into  a  perfectly  obscure  cavity,  then 
the  body  appears  to  us  black,  and  it  becomes  visible  only 
because  it  is  contiguous  to  surfaces  which  transmit  or  reflect 
light.  Among  black  substances  we  know  of  none  that  are 
perfectly  bo  ;  aud  it  is  because  they  reflect  a  small  quantity 
of  white  light,  that  we  conclude  they  have  relief  liko  other 
material  bodies.  Moreover,  what  proves  this  reflection  of 
white  light  is,  that  the  blackest  bodies,  when  polished, 
reflect  the  images  of  illuminated  objects  placed  before  them. 

When  a  ray  of  white  light  is  reflected  by  an  opaque 
coloured  body,  there  is  always  a  reflection  of  white,  light, 
and  a  reflection  of  coloured  light ;  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  the  body  absorb*  or  extinguishes  within  its  sub- 
stance a  certain  number  of  coloured  rays,  and  reflects  others. 
It  is  evident  that  the  coloured  rays  reflected  are  of  a  different 
colour  from  those  absorbed,  and,  also,  tliat  if  they  were 
combined  with  those  absorbed,  they  woidd  reproduce  white 
light.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  wc  have 
considered  the  physical  composition  of  solar  light,  that  if 
wo  reunited  the  total  quantity  of  the  coloured  light  absorbed 
by  a  coloured  body,  with  the  total  quantity  of  coloured 
light  reflected  by  it,  wo  should  reproduce  white  light ;  for  it 
is  thia  relation,  that  two  differently  coloured  lights,  taken  in 
given  proportions,  have  of  reproducing  white  light,  that  we 
express  by  the  term  complementary  colours.  It  is  in  this 
sense  we  say  tliat  Red  is  complementary  to  Green ;  that 
Orange  is  complementary  to  Blue  :  that  Greenish  Yellow  is 
complementary  to  Violet ;  that  Indigo  is  complementary  to 
Orange  Yellow,  and  vice  cerxil. 

Tt  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  a  red  or  yellow  body  reflects 
only  red  and  i/elkxr— bcwlee  white  light,  they  each  reflect 
all  k  inds  of  coloured  rays :  only,  those  rays  which  lead  us  to 
judge  the  bodies  to  be  red  or  yellon;  being  more  numerous 
than  the  other  rays  reflected,  produce  a  greater  effect. 
Nevertheless,  those  other  rays  have  n  certain  influence  in 
modifying  the  action  of  the  red  or  yellow  rays  upon  the 
organ  of  sight ;  and  thiB  will  explain  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  hue  which  may  be  remarked  among  different  red 
and  yellow  substances. 

Combustion.— When  two  chemical  bodies  unite  with 
each  other  with  sufficient  violence  to  cause  an  evolution  of 
heat  and  light,  the  phenomenon  is  called  by  the  name  of 
combustion;  and  since  the  air  which  we  breathe  contains 


one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  combustion,  ozyom, 
the  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  appearance  presented  hy 
the  rapid  union  of  this  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  with 
combustible  substances.  The  terms,  combustOde,  and  ^ 
porter  of  combustion,  are,  however,  indeterminate  ones,  imce 
in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas,  a  jet  of  oxygen  or  of  chlorine 
would  burn  as  combustible  bodies,  whilst  the  coal  gas  would 

The  term,  eomhustum 


ome  the  supporter  of  combustion. 


is  frequently  employed  in  scientific  language,  to  signify 
chemical  union  without  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 
Concavk.— Hollow,  opposed  to  convex. 
Concave  Lens. — A  lens  bounded  by  a  concave  surface: 
a  plano-concave  lenB  is  bounded  by  a  plane  surface  on  one 
side,  and  a  concave  one  on  the  other ;  a  double  concave  lent 
is  liounded  by  two  concave  surfaces. 

Co.vifciATE  Foci.— The  two  points  on  opposite  aids of 
a  lens,  respectively  occupied  by  the  object  and  the  imatjt,  are 
called  the  conjugate  foci ;  and  any  object  placed  at  either 
of  these  positions,  will  have  an  imago  of  itself  formed  at  the 
other  point.  When  one  point  recedes  from  the  lent  thn 
other  approaches  it,  as  is  familiarly  known  in  focussing  in 
the  camera ;  and  when  the  object  focussed  is  situated  at  such  a 
distance  that  t  he  rays  coming  from  it  to  the  camera  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  parallel,  the  conjugate  focus  is  at  its  kaat 
distance  from  tlie  lens,  and  is  then  called  the  principal  focai 
(To  be  continued.) 


Corrfspotibtrtft. 
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FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(From  our  Special  Correspondent) 

Paris,  3fa9  31, 1M9. 
Photography  and  War  !  Such  has  been  thecry  forsoiw 
weeks  past  in  Paris.  How  odd  to  see  the  beautiful  aod 
peaceful  scienco  of  chemistry  brought  by  photography  iDto 
such  near  relationship  with  the  horrible  art  of  war!  Yet. 
so  it  is,  at  least  in  France,  where,  at  this  moment  war  u  the 
main  topic  of  the  day.  One  would  imagine  that  even  tl* 
women  of  Paris  were  in  a  fighting  mood,  to  judge  from  a 
brochure  just  published  by  Madame  Dudcvant  (George* 
Sand),  entitled  "  La  Guerre;"  but  that  is  not  the  case.  So 
doubt  Georges  Sand  was  simply  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Miss  Harriet  Martincau,  who  has  lately  brought  out  a  work 
calltd  "  England  and  her  Soldiers."  Journalism,  say  sow*, 
is  the  offspring  of  war ;  for,  according  to  Voltaire  and  game 
other  writers,  it  was  at  Venice,  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  that  despatches  were  published  for  tho  first  time  in 
the  streets.    The  peoplo  assembled  to  hear  them  read,  and 

Staid  for  the  intelligence  a  small  piece  of  money  called  gazttta : 
lence  our  word  gazette.  So,  all  the  French  papers  teem 
with  news  of  the  war  at  the  present  moment,  and  photo- 
graphic journals  among  the  others. 

a  paper  which  gives  now  and  then  a  little 
photographic  news,  has  sent  her  "  own  correspondent,*'  M. 
IJerardy,  into  Italy.  Of  course  he  got  pretty  well  drenched 
by  the  incessant  rain  as  soon  as  ho  touched  Italian  shores. 

If  anything  in  the  world  is  annoying  to  an  enthusiastic 
photographer,  it  is  bad  weatlier.  Clouds  make  him  dull  and 
hypochondriacal,  fogs  produce  serious  illness,  and  perpetual 
rain  kills  him  outright.  M.  Berardy,  as  soon  as  a  fe» 
glimpses  of  the  sun  had  restored  him  again  to  life, 
shouldered  his  camera,  and  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
by  the  Italians  with  questions  concerning  "  the  neir  in- 
strument of  war"  he  had  brought  with  him — how  far  it 
would  shoot,  and  how  many  men  it  would  kill  at  a  time! 
The  want  of  supplies  of  photographic  agents  keeping  him  in 
pretty  constaut  connection  with  tlie  principal  pharmacies 
of  the  different  places  ho  visited,  M.  li.  was  at  last  looked 
upon  as  a  doctor  in  medicine,  travelling  with  some  nearly 
invented  surgical  inslrvmtntx  !  And,  considered  as  such,  be 
will,  no  doubt,  be  left  unmolested,  and  quietly  send  up  taunt 
interesting  photographs  before  long. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  the  stereoscope,  add  who  possess  a 
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series  of  M.  Gaudin's  stereoscopic  slides,  taken  in  Italy, 
would  be  able  to  follow  the  belligerent  parties  step  by  step  : 
or,  bettor  still,  perhaps,  with  the  stereoscopic  views  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  the  whole  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
executed  very  beautifully  by  M.  Ferrier,  member  of  the 
Society  Francaise  de  Photonraphie.  We  may  add  tliat  the 
views  taken  in  Tuscany,  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  &c,  by 
MM.  Alinari,  Lorent,  Naya,  Bernard,  &c,  many  of  which 
figure  in  the  present  great  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Art, 
of  which  we  hare  lately  spokeu,  become  interesting  certainly 
at  tbo  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  events 
taking  place,  or  about  to  take  place,  in  these  quarters. 

Already,  some  months  ago,  the  artillery  officers  of  the 
guard  of  Versailles  received  photographic  apparatus ;  labo- 
ratories have  boon  organised  for  them  in  the  French  camp, 
and  they  will  liavc  orders  to  point  their  camera  at  the  same 
time  as  their  cannon. 

We  understand  that  M.  Porro,  of  Paris,  the  able  astro- 
nomer and  experienced  photographer,  is  about  to  make  known 
to  the  French  government  a  new  photographical  apparatus, 
especially  adapted  for  the  present  war.  No  one  could  better 
construct  such  an  instru merit,  since  M.  Porro  distinguished 
himself  many  years  ago  as  colonel  of  an  engineering  corps. 
He  will  favour  us  with  a  description  of  it  in  a  few  days. 

At  tho  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  a  piece  of  the  most 
ludicrous  nature  is  being  represented.  A  certain  M.  Oscar 
Planturcux,  a  photographer  by  profession,  has,  by  some 
accident  or  other,  taken  a  proof  of  somebody's  leg !  No 
one  knows  whose  leg  it  is — although  it  appears  to  be  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  kind — nor,  how  it  camo  to  be 
photographed  at  all !  The  fact  is,  tliat  nothing,  now-a- 
days,  can  escape  tho  objective  of  a  photographer.  In  two 
minutes  he  has  ten  proofs  of  your  garden^  the  front  of  your 
house,  the  face  of  your  sweetheart,  or  your  wife  even ! 
After  all  kinds  of  adventures,  M.  Oscar  at  last  finds  out  the 
person  who  belongs  to  tho  leg,  the  photograph  of  which  ho 
has  possessed  so  long,  and    .    .    .    marries  her  of  course ! 

It  appears  that  M.  Dove,  the  eminent  professor  of  physics 
at  Berlin,  has  lately  applied  the  stereoscope  to  rather  a  novel 
purpose :  viz.,  that  of  detecting  fradulent  bank-notes.  If 
two  genuine  notes  be  placed  side  by  side  in  a  stereoscopo 
no  relieeo  is  obtained  ;  but  if  one  of  them  be  taken  away 
and  replaced  by  a  fraudulent  imitation,  certain  parts  of  the 
stereoscopic  image  now  seen  arc  immediately  observed  to 
stand  out  as  if  solid. 

This  being  the  case  with  German  notes,  why  should  it  not 
be  so  with  English  ones?  and  if  every  banker  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  is  not  already  ovcrwliehned  with  stereoscopes 
and  stereoscopic  slides,  does  not  immediately  procure  the 
above-named  instrument  and  save  himself  so  many  thou- 
sands a-ycar  by  applying  it  to  tho  above  purpose,  it  will  not 
be  our  fault. 

M.  Plucker,  another  distinguished  German  meant,  has 
lately  made  known  the  following  interesting  results  of  some 
experiments  on  the  spectrum,  produced  by  the  electric  light 
when  developed  in  a  gas,  or  in  a  mixture  of  different  gases. 

Hydrogen  gas  and  nitrogen  were  first  submitted  to  experi- 
ment. When  an  electric  current  produced  by  the  apparatus 
of  Ruhmkorff  developes  a  light  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectrum  is  obtained  when 
this  light  is  analysed  by  a  prism.  The  same  spectrum 
is  produced  when  two  spectra  obtained  separately  by 
hydrogen  and  by  nitrogen  arc  superposed.  The  same 
spectrum  is  again  obtained  when  the  induction  current 
passes  through  ammonia  in  a  gaseous  state ;  when  it  is  pro- 
bable that  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  this  experiment  into 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

M.  Plucker  has  made  similar  experiments  on  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  spectrum  obtained  with  carbonic  acid  is 
identical  with  that  which  results  from  the  superposition  of  a 
spectrum  produced  with  carbonic  oxide  into  another  obtained 
with  oxygon  gas.  Both  are  tho  same  as  tho  spectrum  ob- 
tained when  the  electric  current  passes  through  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  gas. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  for  some  time  past  in  mineralogy,  is  the  following, 
which  we  owe  to  M.  Raphael  Napoli,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Naples  : — On  examining  the  lava  wnich  has  been  emitted 
for  more  than  tweJve  months  past  by  Vesuvius,  M.  Napoli 
found  that  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  selemum 
and  tellurium,  combined  with  titanium,  iron,  and  lead.  As 
the  lava  cools,  the  sulphurous  acid  vapour,  which  abounds  in 
it,  partially  destroys  these  combinations  of  selenium  and 
tellurium,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  pure  selenium, 
which  is  deposited,  and  oxides  of  selenium  and  tellurium, 
which  are  disengaged,  and  emitted  into  tho  air  in  a  gaseous 
state  and  in  large  proportions. 

Pure  selenium  is  thus  deposited  in  the  cavities  and  crevices 
of  the  lava,  and  in  the  interior  of  tbo  solidified  mass.  No 
one  had  ever  remarked  this  before.  Doubtless  selenium  has 
often  been  seen  in  the  fissures  of  lava ;  but,  from  its  red 
colour,  it  has  ovidently  been  as  often  mistaken  for  oxide  of 
iron. 

To  chemists,  this  discovery  is  of  tho  highest  interest. 
Both  tellurium  and  selenium  arc  such  rare  substances,  that 
they  are  only  known  as  curiosities  of  the  laboratory,  and 
few  laboratories  indeed  possess  specimens  of  either.  Up 
to  the  proseut  time  tellurium  has  been  found,  but  very 
rarely,  combined  with  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  bismuth,  in  the 
Transylvanian  mines.  In  appearance  it  resembles  antimony. 
It  was  discovered  in  1782,  by  Muller,  of  Reichenstein,  and 
its  principal  properties  were  made  known  by  the  then 
eminent  chemist,  Klaproth.  Selenium,  which  boars  much 
analogy  to  sulphur,  was  discovered  in  1817,  by  the  celebrated 
Berzelius.  It  has  hitherto  boon  found  only  as  a  seleniuret 
of  lead,  a  rare  mineral,  or  combined  iu  some  sorts  of  iron 
pyrites.  A  uative  seleniuret  of  copper  was  discovered  some 
years  ago,  and  named  lierxline,  in  honour  of  the  great 
chemist  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Before  the  interesting  observations  of  M.  Napoli,  selenium 
had  never  been  found  in  nature,  otherwise  thau  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies.  M.  Napoli  has  also  described  a  now 
substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  lead  and 
selenium,  discovered  by  M.  Palmieri,  the  distinguished 
meteorologist  of  Vesuvius,  in  certain  fumarulle,  and  which 
has  been  named  Sttcchite,  in  honour  of  Professor  Sacchi,  of 
Naples. 

M.  Napoli  has  also  observed  a  peculiar  white  substance 
which  exwts  in  the  crevices  of  tho  lava,  from  wheuco  it  is 
easily  volatilised,  mixes  itself  with  the  air,  absorbs  moisture, 
and  falls  again,  forming  a  sort  of  crust  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  beds  of  lava.  This  appears  to  be  another  combina- 
tion of  selenium  not  yet  thoroughly  known.  These  facts 
show  us  that  a  new  mine  of  interesting  chemical  products  is 
open  at  Vesuvius,  and  promises  fairly  to  be  a  rich  one. 

M.  Wartmann,  of  Geneva,  announces  that  ou  the  21st  of 
July  next,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tliat  is,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  will  be  very 
nearly  in  conjunction.  The  borders  of  these  two  brilliant 
planets  will  be  only  15»  apart,  and  consequently  both  will 
be  able  to  bo  seen  in  the  same  field  of  the  telescope. 

ThiB  will-be-fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  famous 
Coimaimnce  dts  temps,  presents,  however,  considerable  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  the  two  most 
brilliant  planet*  belonging  to  our  system.  Their  approach 
will  enable  us  to  measure  photometrically  their  relative  bril- 
liancy, and  they  will  form  an  interesting  subject  for  a  photo- 
graphic proof.   

•NOTKS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOl'UISTS. 

Sir,— I  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  photographic 
tourists  to  this  locality,  only  tweuty  miles  from  Kiilarney, 
and  abounding  with  viewB.  As  Moore  says — "tho  sweet 
magic  of  streamlet  and  hill"  is  here  on  every  side ;  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  with  its  rocky  bed  and  waterfall ;  the  lakes 
studded  with  wooded  islots  and  surrounded  with  mountains ; 
the  sweet  inland  river  "  bits,"  ands  avage  rocky  seashore — all 
are  here.   Midway  between  Kiilarney  and  Glengariff,  but 
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ten  or  twchre  miles  from  GlenfiVsk,  Gougnme  Barm,  and 
Inchcgolagh  on  tho  east ;  on  the  west,  nearly  twenty-five 
niiles  from  tho  open  ocean,  though  tho  salt  water  is  horc  at 
our  doors;  on  tho  north  and  south  shores  of  this  fine 
estuary  thoro  are  many  beautiful  harboure — Dunkerron, 
Blackwater  (tho  bridge  here  is  a  gem,  and  but  five  miles 
distant),  Sneem,  Westcove,  and  Derrynane  (D.  O'Connell's 
residence),  ou  the  north  side;  Arday,  Kilmackalogue,  and 
Ardgroom,  on  the  Bouth ;  moat  of  those  are  at  the  entrance 
to  the  glens  tliat  seem  to  pierce  the  mountain  ranges  north 
and  south,  and  many  wild  and  beautiful  Likes  arc  to  be 
found,  as  at  Clooney,  Inchequinn,  and  Glenmore.  As 
one  nenvs  the  sea  the  coast  gets  more  and  more  wild  and 
savage,  and  in  places  is  only  to  be  tmrpasscd  in  grandeur 
by  the  far-famed  cliffs  of  Moher.  Of  such  bits  as  those 
of  which  I  send  you  three  prints,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds if  one  knew  where  to  go  to  find  them ;  the  only 
drawback  is  that  the  distances  are  so  considerable  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  drive,  and  I  know  tliat  that  is  unprofit- 
able work,  if  one  does  not  know  the  country  and  tho  pcopU 
here.  From  where  I  now  sit  I  can  see  Mangcrton  mountain 
and  McGillicmUly's  Reeks,  both  ca|»ped  with  win,  on  this 
1 4th  of  April,  the  "  Reeks"  rising  full  fifteen  miles  o(T,  but  from 
this,  appearing  to  be  but  the  head  of  a  giant  ladder,  formed 
of  the  intermediate  hills.  I  have  never  met  with  any  one 
who  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  here,  except, 
indeed,  he  came  in  wet  weather— a  contingency  by  no  means 
impossible ;  but  they  who  pass  through  only  as  tourists  know 
but  little  of  the  country  ;  it  was  not  till  I  had  trod  the  hill- 
tops in  search  of  grouse,  and  explored  the  streams  and  rivers 
for  trout  and  salmon,  that  I  well  knew  the  riches  of  its 
scenery.  Should  any  amateur  photographer  think  of  tarrying 
horc  to  take  awav  the  mountains  in  his  plate  box,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  direct  him  to  the  most  desirable  spots,  and  I  would 
advise  a  fishing  rod  as  a  companion ;  it  will  fill  up  many  a 
blank  day  not  fit  for  camera  work. 

As  one  of  the  inducements  to  go  to  any  particular  place 
for  photographic  work  is  the  convenience  for  travelling,  I 
would  mention  that  a  "  through"  ticket  can  be  got  in  Cork, 
during  tho  summer  months,  to  take  a  tourist  by  a  four- 
horse  car  through  Bandon,  Inchegclagh,  Gougaune  Barra, 
and  the  jiass  of  Keimaneigh,  to  liantry,  and  on  to  Glen- 
gariff,  where  you  put  up  for  the  night,  then  through 
Kenmare  to  Killarney,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Mallow  and 
back  to  Cork,  I  think  for  the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  or  two 
ponuds.  It  is  allowed  to  break  the  journey  at  Glnigariff, 
Kenmare,  or  Killarney  for  a  month.      A  Kkkry  Man, 

KcnmarCf  Kerry. 


photographic  Societies. 

The  French  PnoTooKiPHir  Society. 


KM'OItT  or   TUB   COMMISSION    OS  TII«    PHUK    I WXOKII  ItT 
IHIKB  UK  M'VN'KS." 

Tho  communication  raado  by  M.  Homolatsch,  of  Vienna,  in 
November,  1H56,  detailed  a  method  of  printing,  tho  principle 
or  which  had  been  givou  by  M.  Bayard  so  long  ago  as  1851. 
The  proofs,  at  first  formed  by  the  influence  of  li«<ht  on  chloride 
of  silver,  pretty  nearly  as  under  ordinary  conditions,  wero 
afterwards  continued  by  tho  action  of  gallic  acid.  The  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  author  wore  obscure  and  incomplete ;  at  our 
request  he  developed  them,  but  they  were  open  to  sundry 
scientific  objections,  and  were  not  recommended  by  practice ; 
the  only  proof  sent  was  anything  but  satisfactory ;  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  retain  M.  Homolatsch  among  the  number  of 
cotu]«titon. 

The  fifth  in  tho  order  of  date  was  Mr.  John  Walsh,  of 
London.  The  application  of  his  method  was  limited  to  posi- 
tives on  glass,  and  offered  nothing  new.  Tho  two  proof*  went 
bad  all  tho  fault*  almost  inseparable  from  this  process ;  this  was 
therefore  put  aside. 

_No*t  came  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  of  Lille,  with  a  varnishing 
•  Continued  from  roL  U.  p.  lit. 


process,  which  consisted  in  the  successive  and,  if  necessary, 
reiterated  employment  of  gelatine  and  tannin,  so  as  to  form  \ 
compound  which  M.  Blanquart  called  leather-varnish.  Thi» 
process,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  be  contested,  enteral, 
nevertheless,  by  its  nature,  in  the  category  of  mechanical  »ivl 
physical  means,  for  which  reason  wo  had  already  exeluikii 
M.  Chamhard. 

M.  Jean  Schaefer,  of  Frank  fort-on-Maino,  presented  simwlf 
on  tho  18th  of  March,  1857,  with  a  mothod  of  Axing  and  toning, 
the  good  results  of  which  you  have  all  of  you  appreciated,  »od 
which  many  eminent  photographers  have  taken  for  tho  elfoct  of 
collodion  transferred  to  paper.  But  wo  ou^'ht  to  say  thai  i» 
could  not  be  admitted  as  the  persona]  work  of  M.  Sclaafn. 
Employment  of  the  sel  d'or  of  Fordos  and  Gelis,  sizing  with 
gelatine,  application  of  Schoenee  varnish,  such  was  the  mrukU 
known  and  used  simultaneously  by  several  brethren  in  ibe  art, 
as  regarded  it?!  chemical  part,  and  still  more  extensively  used  u 
far  as  regarded  its  purely  physical  part.  M.  Schaefer  ondeailj 
employed  peculiar  care  in  applying  it,  as  is  evident  from 
uniform  success ;  but  it  was  not  a  sufficient  title  fur  ooni^tuii; 
for  the  Luynes  prise. 

M.  Violon  proposed  to  produce  proofs  on  a  film  of  silted 
collodion,  previously  transferred,  as  taught  by  M.  Bayarl  in 
March,  1857,  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  method  has  certain!;, 
some  advantages  from  tho  point  of  view  of  stability ;  but  if  m» 
less  simple,  and  consequently  less  practicable  than  the  old,  siii 
did  not  allow  as  great  a  variety  of  tone*.  Tu  short,  weiyhfi 
altogether,  we  did  not  reootjniso  any  practical  advantage  la 
these  modifications,  and  sufficient,  conditions  of  indestructibility. 

At  the  meeting  of  July,  1858,  M.  Gaume  communicated  to 
you  a  method  of  suing  tho  paper,  of  which  he  had  already  giwn 
you  specimens  just  two  years  previously.  It  was  a  real  uoveltj, 
but  confined  all  tho  proj>oscd  modifications  to  the  abo«-mtt- 
tioned  suing.  The  operation  consisted  in  dissolving  gutta-perdu 
in  h«n*>in,  in  decanting  the  clear  iwrtion  of  the  liquor,  sap- 
rating  the  gutta  porcha  from  tho  benzoin  by  evaporation,  which, 
leaves  a  finely -granulated  substance,  then  plungiug  tho  died* 
of  paper  in  a  bath  formed  of  tbo  residuum  in  a  state  of  (\nm 
This  preparation  gives  them  a  species  of  impermeability  *hi:h 
doubtless  diminishes  the  chances  of  an  alteration  of  lL< 
organic  matter,  and,  under  this  aspect,  it  might  be  useful;  h.; 
the  further  treatment  remaining  the  same,  and  the  gntU  pprctu 
bath  l>eing  besides  a  complication,  the  process  appeared  to  ui  ^ 
constitute  a  too  limited  advance  to  create  a  claim  for  the  pri» 

Hero  ends  the  series  of  processes  which  wo  at  once  dismiwd 
from  cotni>ctition  for  the  prim  These  being  eliminated,  tiwrr 
remained  four  competitors  whose  labours,  by  reason  ol  taw 
importance  and  the  quality  of  the  specimens  produced,  ciiUDeJ 
a  (serious  examination. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  commiaiion  towns*  K 
all  the  experiment*  which  would  be  necessary ;  therefore,  •»  «* 
stated  above,  we  confided  this  part  of  the  conuuou  tad;  tu 
MM.  Count  Aguado,  Bayard,  Booquerel,  L.  Foucault,  and  M 
Verier,  forming  a  sub-committee,  whoso  peculiar  operations  us 
will  describe  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

It  was  arranged  tliat  each  ol  tho  candidates  separately  slioii>i 
be  required  to  operate  before  our  eyes,  without  any  reserve,  « 
as  to  render  us  witnesses  of  all  the  phases  of  the  process. 

To  carry  out  this  object  wo  met  at  the  house  or  our  wOcum', 
Count  Aguado,  who  kindly  placed  himself  at  our  <h>;«^ 
together  with  all  the  mattriel  of  his  aietirr. 

We  first  summoned  there  M.  Testnd  de  Beauregard,  h » 
first  sitting  he  showed  us  only  a  part  of  his  process  of  Jan?. 
1855,  the  pa]>crs  having  previously  received,  without  our  *«- 
nossing  it,  the  preparation  with  tho  bichromate  of  puU'* 
which  precedes  insolation.  This  was  a  deviation  from  «r 
programme  to  which  wo  shall  have  to  return.  The  wall*' 
was  dull ;  the  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  long;  the  p*i*t»> 
when  taken  out,  were  slightly  impressed  by  traces  of  the  mo- 
tive. Tboy  were  washed  in  common  water,  then  floated  w 1 
solution  of  proto-sulphstc  of  iron,  again  washed,  then  imuMT*'* 
in  a  bath  of  gallic  acid  and  water.  Wo  aro  bound  to  s»v  th*! 
the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  l»>ro  no  compan-1^ 
with  tho  proofs  presented  by  the  author  in  l8-r>5.  M.  Te^u  i  c< 
Beauregard  did  not  persist  in  attempting  a  second  expcnincn't 
and  hence  we  consider  the  first  as  decidedly  ne$.Titive. 

At  a  second  meeting  tho  samo  gentleman  was  to  make  » 
the  manipulations  necessary  to  enlighten  us  on  the  sutiject « 
his  communication  of  December,  1867.    By  an  unf^tus** 
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misunderstanding,  ho  arrived,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  with  his 
papers  ready  prepared.  M.  Testud  having  placed  his  papers, 
which  wore  of  a  dark  grey  appearance,  in  tho  printing  fratuo,  left 
them  there  some  time;  the  sky  was  cloudy.  Removed  without 
having  received  any  apparent  impression,  they  wore  submitted 
to  washings  in  hot  water;  but  this  final  operation  was  to  ex- 
tend to  such  a  lengthened  period,  that  the  commission  could 
Dot  follow  it  to  its  termination ;  M.  Testud  told  us  it  would 
occupy  from  four  to  five  hours.  Tho  work  was  finished  at 
Count  Aguado's  in  our  absence,  and  tho  specimens  obtained 
were  forwarded  to  us  by  him.  These  were  even  less  promising 
than  thoso  obtained  bv  the  first  method,  and  so  far  removed 
from  all  probability  of  success,  that  we  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  tmother  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  the 
phases  of  the  operation  performed  before  our  eyes.  Was  it 
not  evident  that  the  preparation  of  tho  paper  could  not  under 
those  circumstances  bo  bettor  than  when  performed  by  tho 
author  in  his  laboratory  at  his  leisure  ? 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  process  of  Messrs.  Salmon  and 
Garnier. 

They  commenced  by  dissolving  30  grammes  of  white  sugar  in 
the  same  weight  of  water ;  they  then  added  7*5  grammes  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  thou  10  grammes  of  clear  albumen, 
in  which  they  had  introduced  some  particles  of  the  bichromate. 
After  the  whole  was  well  mixed,  they  poured  it  through  fine 
linen,  and  then  coated  with  it  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  to  a  flat 
surface  by  means  of  a  round  hog- hair  brush.  In  order  that 
the  film  should  bo  free  from  stria>  or  traces  left  by  tho  brush, 
they  took  as  exactly  ns  possible  the  precise  quantity  required  to 
cover  the  sheet  of  paper.  That  done,  they  warmed  tho  rovcrso 
sitle  of  the  sheet  before  the  fire,  without  approaching  it  too 
closely;  the  drying  was  soon  accomplished,  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  rubbing  the  surface  slightly  with  tho  finger;  thi* 
should  slip  easily  over  it,  thoutrh  the  surface  still  appear  a  little 
sticky  in  pressing  upon  it.  Finally,  they  placed  it  in  tho  print- 
ing frame.  The  first  proof,  which  was  taken  under  a  positive 
on  glass,  was  exposed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  weather 
being  less  favourable  than  it  might  have  been.  On  taking  it 
from  the  printing  frame,  tho  image  was  strongly  visible  by  an 
increased  intensity  of  the  yellow-brown  tone  of  tho  bichromate ; 
they  then  wanned  it  slightly  before  tho  fire ;  the  heat  appeared 
to  continue  tho  action  of  the  light,  thus  furnishing  a  means  of 
partially  modifying  tho  tone  of  the  blacks.  The  sheet  being 
again  fixed  on  the  board,  they  spread  finely  divided  ivory-black 
over  its  whole  surface,  bv  means  of  a  thick,  badger-hair  brush, 
long  enough  to  be  flexible  without  being  too  soft,  and  finished 
tho  spreading  and  the  equalisation  of  tho  film  with  a  soft  wad  of 
cotton.  After  detaching  tho  sheet  from  tho  board,  and  holding 
it  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  fire,  they  immersed  it  carefully  in 
common  water,  face  uppermost,  occasionally  gently  moving  it 
backwards  and  forwards.  After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  they  judged  that  tho  soluble  portion  of  tho  film  was 
detached  from  tho  paper,  they  removed  it  carefully  from  the 
water  by  means  of  two  corners.  The  paper  had,  in  this  stage,  a 
dirty  white  appearance  in  tho  lights,  but  presented  a  very  dis- 
tinct imago.  Finally,  they  immersed  it  in  a  bath  composed  of 
100  parte  of  water  to  6  parts  of  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  (proportions  which  may  be  modified  either  way,  the  action 
then  becoming  more  or  less  rapid). 

Tho  same  precaution  must  be  observed  in  handling  the  proof 
in  this  final  bath,  because  tho  insolublo  film  which  holds  tho 
carbon  adheres  but  feebly  to  the  paper  so  long  as  a  previous 
drying  has  not  taken  place.  On  this  account,  it  would  be  useful 
to'dry  it  once  between  the  simple  wator  bath  and  that  of  the 
sulphurous  acid. 

In  this  latter  solution  the  whites  are  almost  entirely  freed  of 
their  yellow  and  grey  tint;  we  say  almost,  and  not  entirely, 
because,  as  yet,  that  is  still  the  drawback  of  this  process.  The 
l<i|ier  retains,  in  the  high  lights,  particles  of  carbon,  which  no 
doubt  adhere  to  tho  invisible  asperities  of  its  surface,  which  had 
not  been  smoothed  down  in  tho  preliminary  pressing,  or  which 
arose  from  the  moistening  of  the  paper  at  tho  time  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sensitive  film.  This  is  tho  chief  difficulty  which 
remains  to  be  overcome,  but  not  tho  only  one :  the  ludf-toncs 
leave  somothing  to  be  desired  as  regards  roundness ;  in  views, 
the  most  delicate  portions  of  tho  distances  are  inadequately 
rendered,  often  being  undecided  and  as  if  scraped,  and  the  blacks 
want  brilliancy  and  homogeneousncss,  especially  in  the  middlo 
distances. 


Such  as  they  are,  however,  those  results,  though  incomplete, 
appear  to  us  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  encouragement ; 
it  L>  precisely  their  sterling  value  which  induces  us  to  point  out 
their  imperfections.  The  simplicity  of  tho  jtows,  the  field  for 
progress  and  practical  improvements  which  it  oj^ns  to  tho 
sagacity  of  inventors,  inspires  us  with  hope  and  confidence  in  its 
future.  Wo  resolved,  therefore,  to  assign  to  Messrs.  Garnier 
and  Salmon  a  portion  of  tho  second  prize. 

There  was  one  candidate  respecting  whom  we  could  not  insist 
on  our  rule  that  he  should  operate  before  our  eyes,  separated  as 
ho  was  from  us  by  the  sea — we  moan  Mr.  Pouncy.  Wo  were, 
therefore,  com  polled  to  make  the  most  conscientious  ex  animation 
possible  of  his  formula-,  and  then  to  put  them  in  practice  for  our- 
selves with  all  the  care  wo  owed  to  this  brother  in  the  art,  thus 
judged  as  it  wore  by  default.  But  even  these  precautions  were 
not  deemed  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  to  go  further ;  and,  to 
insure  for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Pounoy's  claims  every  desir- 
able guarantee  of  impartiality,  wo  went  through  the  whole  of 
the  operations  of  his  process  with  our  own  bauds,  as  well  us  that 
of  Messrs-  Gamier  and  Salmon,  whom  we  thus  placed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing,  the  same  scrupulous  care  being  observed 
by  us  in  manipulating  with  both  processes.  These  comparative 
experiments  were  made  by  us  at  Count  Aguado's,  no  stranger 
being  present. 

We  first  tried  Garnier  and  Salmon's  method,  with  substances 
prepared  and  applied  in  tho  manner  described  above.  Wo  then 
operated  by  the  Pouncy  process,  not  less  faithfully,  according  to 
the  information  furnLstiod  by  him  in  a  printed  prospectus  referred 
to  in  our  BnlUtin  of  January  last. 

As  regards  artistic  merit,  the  results  were  found  to  1m  equal. 
Under  other  aspects  wc  have  this  to  point  out :  the  manipula- 
tions are  somewhat  more  simple  and  easy  in  the  Pouncy 
process.  It  has  the  advantage  of  admitting  (he  employment  of 
tho  negativo  to  print  from,  which  gives  rise  to  tho  hopo  of 
greater  delicacy  in  the  counterpart. 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  insolation  was  more  rapid  in  the 
Garnier  process.  One  minute  the  first  time,  otic  minute  and  a 
half  the  second,  sufficed ;  while  in  t  ho  Pouncy  process  it  required 
four  minutes  and  four  minutes  and  a  half.  In  both  cases  tho 
sun  was  unclouded,  though  more  or  less  intense. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  printing  from  a  positive,  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that,  in  certain  applications,  this  may  constitute  a  real 
superiority ;  for  example,  when  a  considerable  number  aro 
wanted  for  publication,  for  which  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  multiply  the  means  of  printing.  Besides  which,  the  use  of 
positives  sets  aside  tho  chances  of  accidents  which  inonaco  the 
negative  in  the  hands  of  operator*. 

These  different  considerations  left  the  balance  so  nearly 
equal,  that  it  ap|«ared  to  us  just  and  necessary  to  put  tho  two 
candidates  on  the  samo  line  of  footing,  by  assigning  to  each  a 
recompense  in  equal  proportions. 

(To  bt  continued.) 


photographic  Jlotes  anb  (Queries. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  IXFT,rENCE8  IN  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I  consult  your  journal  weekly  with  a  view  of  keep- 
ing myself  informed  of  what  is  doing  in  photography ;  but 
upon  one  subject  which  I  think  u  interesting,  I  do  not 
see  enough  to  satisfy  me.  Your  correspondents  aro  try- 
ing various  camera- processes,  wet  and  dry,  and  reporting 
upon  their  merits  ;  they  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  one  cause  of  tins  discrepancy  may 
be  due  to  variations  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  pictures.  These  variations  effect  not  only 
the  exposure  of  tho  plates,  but  also,  in  a  more  imjiortaut 
manner,  the  action  of  the  reducing  agent  in  developing  tho 
image.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  aro  to  :dlow 
fifteen  or  thirty  seconds  in  the  camera ;  but  rather  of  tho 
quality  of  negative  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  any 
exposure.  On  one  day  you  get  a  good  picture  ami  on 
another  an  indifferent  one  by  tho  samo  mode  of  proceeding. 

Every  experimenter  in  photography  has,  perhaps,  in- 
dulged the  hopo  of  introducing  a  perfect  process.    Ho  is 
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enthusiastic  liimself,  and  his  friends  are  ready  to  encourage 
him,  for  it  often  happens  in  such  cases  that  success  attends 
his  efforts  at  the  outset.  By  and  by,  however,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  sorao  weak  points  in  this  new  process,  and 
that'  under  alterations  of  temperature  or  light,  or  slight 
modifications  of  the  chemicals  not  at  first  insisted  on,  it  is 
scarcely  so  successful  as  could  be  wished.  A  few  repetitions 
of  such  experience  makes  the  individual  very  cautious  in 
pronouncing  an  absolute  opinion,  and  if  he  obtains  a  fair 
picture  under  certain  conditions,  he  will  desire  to  test  the 
same  process  under  others  as  nearly  opposite  as  may  be. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks,  as  I  said  before,  from 
having  oljservcd  of  late  to  how  great  an  extent  the  working 
of  the  ordinary  wet  collodkm  process  is  nffected'by  changes 
in  tho  atmosphere,'  imperfectly  understood.  The  spring,  I 
which  is  now  nearly  ended,  has  exhibited  such  changes  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  so  that  even  practised  operators  have 
been  occasionally  at  fault.  A  friend  once  observed,  in  a  let  ter 
to  me,  "  Do  not  attend  to  everything  which  people  tell  you 
about  collodion ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that,  using  one 
sample  only,  you  may  get  every  quality  of  picture  according 
to  the  state  of  the  light." 

It  was,  I  think,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  in  the  first 
week  of  the  present  month,  that  we  experienced  several 
days  of  cloudy  weather,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
east — thermometer  at  50°  to  52"  Fahrenheit.  During  the 
whole  of  thin  time  wet  collodion  negatives  came  out  very 
pale  and  weak,  although  the  exposure  in  the  camera  required 
to  produce  them  was  not  excessively  long.  The  developer, 
when  applied,  acted  slowly,  and  often  produced  some  kind 
of  blurring  or  indistinctness.  The  colour  of  the  deposit 
was  invariably  blue 

Suddenly,  on  a  particular  day,  the  aspect  of  things  changed : 
the  wind  veered  round  to  the  west,  the  clouds  parted,  and 
the  sun  began  to  shine.  The  thermometer  rose  as  might  be 
expected,  but  only  a  few  degrees,  and  certainly  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  differences  in  the  result.  The  amount  of 
photographic  energy  in  the  light  at  this  time,  I  can  only 
denominate  by  the  term,  extraordinary.  It  appeared  as  if  all 
tho  chemical  rays,  previously  bottled  up  somewhere,  were  now 
let  loose,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  coat  the  plate, 
aud  manipulate  in  any  manner  most  convenient,  to  insure  a 
good  result.  Collodion  which  had  before  been  condemned 
as  weak  and  useless — foggy  baths — decomposed  developers, 
&c,  all  worked  harmoniously  together.  Spots,  comets, 
streaks,  and  lines  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  the  severe 
criticism  of  our  old  correspondent,  "  Universal  Success," 
would  have  been  satisfied.  So  far,  all  was  well,  but 
curiously  to  relate,  on  this  particular  occasion  those  chemi- 
cals on  which  the  operator  had  previously  placed  his 
principal  reliance,  began  to  give  indications  of  failing  him 
The  actinic  force  literally  ran  riot,  and  intense  solarisation 
and  over-action  of  light  ensued.  Here  wc  see  the  wisdom  of 
our  friend' b  remark,  "  Do  not  believe  everything  which 
people  tell  you  about  collodion,"  &c. 

Much  has  been  said  latterly  of  bromides  in  the  negative 
process,  and  advocates  and  non-advocates  of  the  use  of  bro- 
mide have  been  spoken  of.  Perhaps  it  will  bo  expected  that 
I  Bhould  class  myself  in  the  Litter  division  ;  but  this  I  am 
not  willing  to  do,  for  I  must  tell  you  candidly  that,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  I  found  the  employment  of  bromides  to 
be  a  great  resource.  The  first  application  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  to  the  plate  evidenced  such  an  amount  of  rapid  action 
as  could  only  consist  with  nolarisation  under  a  bnght  light. 
These  negatives  might  indeed,  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  conceived  to  exhibit  the  natural  colours,  for  the 
surface  appeared  red,  blue,  green,  and  of  almost  every  tint 
of  the  spectrum.  Evidently  the  temperature  had  iu>t  much 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity  of  development,  for  the  ther- 
mometer rose  only  some  six  or  eight  degrees.  The  actinic 
force  itself  was  in  an  exalted  state;  but  the  particular  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  leave  in  your  hands, 
knowiug  that  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  spectrum.    As  a  practical  photographer,  how-" 


ever,  I  may  make  one  observation,  -namely,  that  when  it  ic 
discussed,  whether  experiments  of  a 'tentative  kind  should  W 
made  in  a  bright  or  in  a  feeble  lignf ,  it  would  be  better  to 
say — try  them  in  both.  Does  any  ilew  process,  farourabk 
in  other  respects,  lack  only  energy  in 'development  ?  Then, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  a  good  process  in  a  bright  light,  although 
it  may  not  succeed  so  well  in  dull  weather.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  chemicals  been  prepared  very  much  villi 
reference  to  those  cloudy  days,  which,  unfortunately  U 
photographers,  abound  in  this  climate;  then  be  not  dis- 
couraged because  solarisation  occurs  when  the  sun  begins 
to  shine,  but  rather  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  <o 
alter  the  state  of  the  solutions,  and  so  to  meet  the  enemy 
There  are  many  readers  of  the  "  PuotociKaimuc  New?" 
to  whom  this  kind  of  advice  is  mere  A  H  C  ;  but  sonic,  it 
is  hoped,  who  have  not  as  yet  become  perfect,  will  xxqi 
a  hint  from  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  IIajmwich. 


Sr<i«F.STIOX8  OX  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WATER  CIA'S. 

Sib, — I  tliank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  note.  One 
use  to  which  I  think  icater-<fla*s  might  be<  applied  is.  as  a 
protective  glare  to  photographic  pictures  upon  glass  instead 
of  varnish,  which,  if  I  rightly  judge  of  its  properties,  smm 
feasible ;  but  as  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  proem*  the 
article,  it  is  only  a  guess,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  thavj 
and  practice  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Should  the  above  application  be  found  not  to  answer,  it 
would  be  serviceable  to  photographers  as  a  cemeut  for  gin, 
in  the  case  of  broken  baths,  or  the  manufacture  of  flatdabo. 
or  other  articles  which  a  photographic  handicraftsman  will 
readily  make  for  himself.  The  uses  to  which  it  may  b> 
applied  are  multifarious,  independent  of  photography.  I 
have  known,  for  some  years  past,  of  a  method  of  ptintiii? 
termed  Stereochromie,  principally  practised  in  Germany,  u 
superior  to  fresco,  wherein  it  forms  the  main  ingredient. 

Lately,  I  read  an  account  of  the  formation  of  a  compaiiT 
called  li  the  MetropoUtan  Water-glass  Company,"  far  Utt 
supplying  of  water-glass,  stating  also  that  thay  hud  iseaed  i 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  its  projterties  aud  uses. 

iNgrtitiJ- 

[The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  "  soluble  gl»' 
or  "  watcr-gla«i,"  ns  given  by  the  inventor  of  Stereochronisi: 
— Fifteen  parts  of  powdered  quartz  arc  ignited  with  10  pwv 
of  crude  lxrtassa  and  one  part  of  charcoal  (which  decotop*^ 
and  expels  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  potawa)  tu! 
perfect  vitrification  takes  place.  The  hard,  blistered, 
greyish  black  mass  thus  obtained  is  pulverised,  then  bcaW 
with  five  times  its  weight  of  water  (which  dissolves  dfl»tj. 
but  almost  eutirely  in  the  course  of  four  hours),  and  tl* 
solutiou  is  finally  evaporated.  If  the  residue  on  mpar*^ 
be  heated  till  it  fuses,  it  loses  water  aud  become*  a  biri 
transparent,  rather  fusible  glass,  which,  on  exposure  to  \tf 
air,  absorbs  so  much  water  that  it  swells  up  strongly  wlu^i 
heated.  The  substance  obtained  by  simply  drying  the  ac- 
tion is  colourless,  transparent,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchor&i 
nitreous  fracture,  but  softer  than  glass.  It  has  a  alig^T 
alkaline  taste  and  re-action,  and,  after  thorough  dryicf 
contains  26  per  cent,  of  potassa,  02  of  silver,  and  12 
water.  The  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  does  not  »b*rt 
carbonic  acid  from  it ;  and  effloresces  only  when  accident' 
mixed  with  other  salts  of  potawsa.  In  the  fire  it  swelk  °T 
from  loss  of  water,  then  fuses  and  forms  nnhydrou*  solar* 
glass.  Dilute  acids  decompose  it,  with  separation  of  silin. 
more  easily  than  concentrated  acids.  It  dissolves  but  wry 
slowly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling,  water. 

A  concentrated  solution,  containing  28  per  cent.  of  a*%' 
(Irous  soluble  glass,  is  syrupy,  tenacious,  somewhat  tun"1* 
and  of  Sp.  Gr.  125.  On  boiling,  or  on  exposure  to  the  wr- 
it becomes  covered  with  a  tough  skin,  which  disappears  w 
thrust  beneath  the  liquid.  After  evaporation  at  »  W 
temperature,  it  becomes  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  dra*j> 
out  into  threads  like  mcltod  glass.   It  dries  pp  to  a  rarairt 
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when  spread  upon  wood,  &c,  the  combustibility  of  which  it 
diminishes.  A  dilute  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air ;  a  concentrated  one,  scarcely  at  all.  From  the  above 
particulars,  which  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  M.  Fucha,  the 
inventor,"  our  readers  will  see  that  soluble  glass  is  likely 
to  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  photographers,  and  we  hope 
that  the  information  thus  given  will  enable  "  Inquirer"  to 
pursuo  lus  contemplated  experiments  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion,—Ed.] 


PR1MTCW  process. 

• 

Sin, — Should  you  consider  the  following  process  for 
printing  stereograms  worth  inserting  in  tho  "  News,"  I  can 
testify  to  its  giving  excellent  results,  and  as  the  prints  do  not 
in  the  least  decompose  the  fixing  bath,  there  can  be  no  de- 
posit of  free  sulphur  upon  them,  which  is  the  main  cause  of 
lading.  The  formula  tor  the  toning  bath  was  communicated 
to  me  more  than  twelve  months  since,  and  1  have  found  it  so 
good,  that  1  never  use  any  other. 

I  sensitise  the  albumenisod  paper  by  floating  for  five 
minutes  on  a  bath  of  the  proportions  of  50  grain*  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  1  find  the 
fused  nitrate  gives  richer  proofs  than  a  much  stronger  bath 
of  the  common  crystallised.  It  soon,  however,  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  when  dark  enough  to  tinge  the  paper,  it  should 
be  filtered  through  kaolin.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  buttle 
with  a  black  covering,  and  in  the  dark,  and  the  strength 
should  be  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  silver  occasionally.  After 
sensitising,  hang  up  the  papers  by  American  clips  to  dry,  with 
a  strip  of  blotting  paper  on  one  corner,  and  when  dry  put 
tlie  papers  into  a  book  ;  they  will  keep  good  for  two  or  three 
days  in  tho  dark  room.  Print  deep,  and  wash  in  three 
waters;  then  soak  for  five  minutes  in  water  20  ounces, 
ammonia,  1  drachm.    Wash  slightly,  and  tone. 

The  Toning  Bath. — Put  into  an  imperial  quart  bottle  40 
ounces  distilled  water,  to  which  add  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
bichromate  of  soda.  This  is  No.  1 ,  and  will  keep  any  length 
of  time. 

Dissolve  15  grains  chloride  of  gold  in  15  drachma  distilled 
water.    Tliis  is  No.  2,  and  should  be  kept  in  tho  dark. 

For  use,  put  10  ounces  of  No.  1  into  a  bottle,  to  which 
add  1  drachm  of  No.  2.  Tone  to  the  required  colour,  and 
fix  in  a  bath  of  filtered  rain  water,  20  ounces,  hyposnlphate 
soda,  6  ounces.  Great  care  most  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
toning  bath  with  the  fingers  that  have  touched  tho  hypo. ; 
tliis  is  easily  avoided.  When  the  whites  are  perfectly  clear, 
'wash  the  prints  in  several  waters,  and  soak  for  24  houns, 
changing  the  water  occasionally  ;  then  blot  off  and  hang  up 
to  dry ;  when  quite  dry  burnish  the  back  of  the  prints  with 
an  agate  burnisher. 

This  formula  will,  I  thiuk,  be  very  useful  to  the  amateur 
who  may  have  but  a  few  print*  to  tone  at  a  time,  as  any 
quantity  of  the  toning  bath  may  be  mixed— just  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  prints — in  the  proportion  of  6  minims  of 
No.  2  to  1  ounce  of  No.  1 ;  and  as  the  bath  will  not  keep, 
this  is  economical.  When  a  6mall  quantity  only  is  mixed, 
the  prints  should  be  toned  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity 
on  to  a  clean  plate  of  glass ;  place  the  print  face  downwards, 
and  pan  a  glass  rod  over  the  back  to  drive  out  air  bub- 
bles ;  let  it  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turn  it,  and  keep 
tho  liquid  evenly  over  the  surface  until  toned. 

TnonAS 


THE  FOTHERC.IIX  PROCESS.— ACETIC  ACID  IN  THE  POSITIVE 
EXCITING  SOLUTION. 

Sin, — I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  in  the  Fothergill  pro- 
cess, after  sensitising  and  then  putting  the  plate  in  a  bath  of 
5  grains  to  the  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  necessary  to 
ose  a  two  or  three  drachm  wash,  or  whether  tins  will  render 
the  plate  less  sensitive  than  the  old-fashioned  way  of  using 
the  4-drachm  wash  after  the  first  (and  only)  bath?   I  pro- 

:  Artli :  t.  JS3. 


pared  a  plate  to-day,  and  first  sensitised  it,  then  dipped  it 
in  a  5-grain  bath  till  the  oilincss  disappeared,  and  then, 
without  washing,  poured  over  it  gum  water  and  chloride  of 
ammonia ;  after  drying,  I  took  a  first-rate  portrait  in  ten 
seconds  in  a  shady  place.  I  have  frequently  taken  them  in 
thirty  seconds  with  a  half  inch  stop. 

The  chloride  of  ammonium  with  gum  water  is  an  immense 
improvement,  as  it  reduces  tho  exposure  to  one- half  or  a 
little  less,  but  not  so  low  as  one-third,  as  a  recent  corres- 
pondent states. 

I  also  find  in  the  printing  process  that  6  drops  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  ounce  of  silver  in  the  nitrate  bath,  gives  far 
better  pictures  than  a  neutral  bath,  but  it  renders  the  paper 
a  little  leas  sensitive.  This  is  compensated  for  by  its  admit- 
ting of  the  paper  being  kept  for  several  days,  which  a 
neutral  paper  will  not  do— to  be  <jood.  S.  S.  B. 


SrLITTIXa  SELES ITE. 

Sin,— I  have  a  set  of  sheets  of  selenite  for  making  objects 
for  the  polariscope,  and  cannot  succeed  in  splitting  them  evenly. 
Can  you  advise  me  ?  J.  W.  W. 

[A  particular  kind  of  selenite  is  used  for  tliis  purpose.  It 
is  found  somewhere  near  Paris,  and  has  more  the  ap- 
pearanco  of  mica  than  the  ordinary  selenite.  A  good 
plan  of  splitting  it  into  even  films,  is  to  insert  a  sharp 
instrument  at  the  edge  so  as  to  start  the  split,  and  then  to 
insert  a  drop  of  spirits  of  wine  in  the  split,  and  gently  warm 
the  crystal — tho  separation  then  spreads  of  its  own  accord. 
This,  though  a  tolerably  good  plan,  has  never  yielded  us 
such  largo  films  as  we  have  seen  prepared  by  regular  opti- 
cians. We  behove  there  is  a  secret  in  the  art  of  splitting 
of  selenite  evenly,  which  is  only  known  to  a  few  per- 
-Ed.] 


THE  FOTHKRGILI.  PROCESS. 

Sir,— Should  any  of  your  readers  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  "  Fothergill  plate,"  I  beg  to 
inform  them,  through  the  columns  of  your  widely  circulating 
paper,  that  in  October  last  I  purchased  one  dozen  of  these 
plates.  I  shortly  after  exposed  aud  developed  four,  and  the 
result  proved  satisfactory ;  not  having  time  then  to  use  the 
remainder,  I  put  them  aside.  To-day,  being  at  leisure,  I 
have  printed  some  positives  on  several  of  the  same  batch, 
aud  I  find  that  in  each  instauce  the  plate  is  as  sensitive,  and 
dcvclopes  as  quickly  and  free  from  stains  as  those  used  in 
October  last.  The  time  of  exposure  was  four  seconds  in  the 
shade.  I  do  not  know  when  these  plates  were  made.  I 
have  had  them  in  my  possession  upwards  of  six  months. 

N.  T.  A. 

COLLODION  PICTURES  PISSOIA'ED  BY  THE  VAKNIS1I. 

Sir, — The  dissolving  away  of  pictures  that  your  corre- 
spondent complains  of,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  another 
collodion  and  French  spirit  varnish.  I  had  several  good 
pictures  spoiled  in  that  way  whilst  using  ono  particular 
collodion,  but  have  nevor  experienced  the  like  result  with 
any  other  collodion. 


How  far  I  may  be  correct,  I 


an 


say,  but  I  attribute  it 


to  there  being  too  great  a  quantity  of  alcohol  ui  proportion 
to  the  ether  in  the  collodion,  and  to  tho  pyroxyline  being 
very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wiuc.  J .  B. 


HOS.  MAJOR  FITZKAURICE18  SEW  LltillT. 

Sir, — Ton  have  kindly  given  us  information  about  the 
splendid  new  light  of  the  Hon.  Major  Fitzmaurice,  by  insert- 
ing tho  letter  of  your  correspondent  from  Blacklock  ;  but 
that  gentleman,  though  he  tells  myself  and  brother  photos, 
that  the  Grand  light  can  be  packet!  in  a  portmanteau,  and 
that  the  Domestic  is  the  size  of  the  moderator  lamp,  contrives 
to  leave  us  effectually  in  the  dark  aa  to  where  this  photo- 
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graphic  treasure  is  to  be  Seen,  procured,  or  how  made.  I 
■  editorial  pen  could  not  be  enlisted  in  a  better 
than  in  tlie  endeavour  to  procure  some  really  tangible 
on  theae  point*  for  your  thousands  of  nub- 
i  of  whom,  I  am  Bare-,  there  are  many  Who  wonM 
gladly  avail  themAjlvew  of  it,  as  well 'as  yours  very 
truly  obliged,  .  .  .W.-L.C.  . 


sunaTin-rt  fob  A 


GLASS  ltOOM. 


•  S«r,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Beta's  note  re- 
specting -the  calico  tents,  I  can  inform  him  thai  my  calico 
wan  brushed  over  with  the  solution  of  white  wax  and  tur- 
in  May  of  last  year,  and  Ttfimincd  exposed  to  the 
tiU,  the  end  of- October,  and  was  then  perfectly 
•   Ui-.su  v  Dolbleday. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

!  .Stki  v  of  Ioi.imc  ok  UviH.SrLntin.  The  following  is  a  good 
formula  for  prepai dag  this  syrup;— Take  of  dry  iodine.  200  grain-  ; 
line  ulcup  ifon-wirc,  100  grains;  water.  (i  umi«»  ;  white  sugar,  in 
powder,  \  \  ounces,  Koil  the  iron,  iodine,  ami  water  together  in  a 
glass-flask,  at  fir«t  gcntlv,  tar  avoid  the  expulsion  of  iodine  vapours, 
aft«TW*rtl*'bri*Klv,  until  about  two  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  remain  ; 
filter  thW  quickly,  wltile  hot,  intu  a  linsk  i  ontnining  the  sugar ; 
dissolve  the  sugar  with  ft  goijllo  huat,  and  add  water  to  uuike  up  to 
$ix  fluid  ounce*.  • 

I'obtabijc  I.uvELl.lSG  Stash. — Emery.  Several  ingenious  and 
efficient  levcTliiig  .s'tiuuln  have  been  described  in  our  minimis ; 
•  perhaps  nowtVer,  flic  "following  one,  for  which  we  arc  indebted 
to  a  *virgc*tiritl  of  Mr.  Stewart,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  desired 
purposes  Take  three  •  pieces'  of  brftsa  rud,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  fasten  tbvm  together  in  the  form  of  an  cquilntural  triangle,  by 
means  ol  Jong  coarse  threaded  brass  screws,  pointed  at  the  end.  By 
nieiiBs  of  tliese'stiy  Vessel  su|iported  on  the  triangle  ean  easily  be 
broughUto  a  level ;  and  when  required  to  be  packed  up,  the  removal 
of  n  ».  rev,  will  allow  it  to  fold  up  into  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
pocket  ruler.'  . 

;  CvAjKMiKX  Soak— F.  Ti.  \V.  We  do  not  know  the  composition 
•f  tlie  article  owning  the  above  name,  but  the  following  is  •  very 
good  receipt  for  a  similar  thing : — 

Cyanide  «f  potassium    1  ounce. 

Iodiuc    ...      ...    1  drachm. 

'  •  American  potaasa    ?  ounce*. 

Powder  the  aWe  well  and  then  mix  with  them  sufficient  bath  hrirk 
and  water  to -make -the  whole  into  a  paste ;  and  preserve  in  a  well 
.  corked  bottle,  and  label  "  I'oisen." 
.  IikfoAit  on  nlV'9rit»\\i'ii  or  Punrrs  v.  nn  Toxtxo, — J.  II.  U. 
The.depont  upon  tin  prints  when  toning  in  the  gold  bath,  aa  de- 
scribed at  p.  St^  vol.  L,  and  p.  15,  vol.  ii.,  may  arise  from  not  follow- 
ing out  the  directions  there  given.  It  is  possible,  thougii  not  von- 
probable,' Hint  the  cheruicvils  arc  in  fault,  or  the  water  contains  some 
mjurlons  salt*  The  most  likely  cause  of  such  deposit  is  the  ammo- 
nia in. the  print  uniting  with  the  gold,  and  so  forming  "  fulminating 
gold,''  a  yellowish  brown  substance,  which  is  deposited  on  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  to  the  chloride  of  gold.  Has  J.  II.  V.  suffered  any 
unrmuuia  to  get  mixed  with  the  gold  bath  ?  or  baa  he  neglected  to 
tvasri  it  from  the  ammonia  In-fore  placing  it  in  the  toning  bath  ? 
Nut  more  than  two  or  three  drops  of  ammonia  to  an  ounce  of  water 
should  be  used  In  the  bath  before  toning,  and  it  should  then  be 
washed  for  about  one  or  two  minute*—  the  gold  and  carbonate  of 
soda  slnuiuretot  be  mixed  with  anything  but  pure  water;  and  if 
Hi.-c  dircctiiwts  are  attended  to,  and  the  results  arc  not  uniformly 
good,  the  chemicals  are  in  fault. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tF  Some  complaints  having  been  made  by  our  subscribers  as  to  the  non- 

rccrlp*  of  the  '•  I'ilMm.BAifilc  Nrws,"  the  publishers  beg  respectfully  to 
lmtrre  that  everv  care  is  taken  on  their  pan  to  Insure  punctual  and  correct 
lu.patch.    AlU-onpUiiuu  should,  therefore,  be  undo  to  the  l'o»l  Office 


I'U:  KxuhasCe  Cj.111  — Mr.  .1.  E-  Co  warn  wrltea  to  us  as  follow  a:— 
'  Hear  Sir,— When  I  joined  liist  Photographic  exchange  Club,  I  Stated  to 
you  that  I  wan  .man*  to  leave  England  In  about  a  month;  this  period  lias 
now  vUpMil;  ami  as  I  leave  to-morrow,  I  thick  I  ought  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  fact — to  prevent.  If  possible,  any  more  l<cing  sent  to' my  address 
wtthoor  tbe  chance  of  returning  them,  esiiccially  aa  I  received  one  only 
VesterSuy.  I  ruusi  caps-ess  myself  thankflu  to  you  for  having  instituted  a 
fnU-xf  of  this  kind,  having  received  much  courtesy  frutn  It*  member* 
generally  tat  well  aa  tuairy  «io»t  U  autlful  and  Interesting  specimens),  and 
s  «i  ffcrtun3ty  of  rciuralng  them  my  thank*.  With  some  few. 
-  \  4  have  served  to  make  further 


hope  to  obtain  there  some  negative*  uf  subjects  iRxtbrt  in  tb«r 
fruoilhoeeobtaiiiehle  here."  Mr.  J  Sang,  of  RirkaUy,  hat ti»j  wrruca u,  u, 
that  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his  name.  The  following  namwof  eeaCettwi  «s, 
wish  to  Join,  havobeea  forwardedto  as  since  the  poMleatieB  of  UalaBIM  - 
J.  I'artrMgr,  14S,  HlgH  fHreet,  Southampton.  (Two  or  three  pktam  - 
Hugh  KobertRumn,  WcIls-next-the-Sca,  Norfolk.— W.  B.  Hsmool,  cii- 
uiiig-fold,  near  (lodalmlng.  Surrey.— A.  Keleon,  11.  t'nwr  Beckvffc  Suw, 
l»utltn.<-U  .J,  irtwkelt.  14  Ktaaley  Wreet,  Maccl«Hl<ld.-.\Jpt  H..nVr»u 
3,  Inkeruwu  Terrace,  Montreal,  America.  —  A  Taylor,  Dualcraliat. - 
J.  Jtcnlimins,  .lunr..  «U«t  M11U.  Strabane.  Ireland— DavVJ  Sfccrar,  Jar 
Itlgn  Ssreet.  Krrkaldy^lt.  MSeun,  Hamber  Urldge,  PrestML-W.  CkU. 
Iluihhufy,  Wulverhampton. 
Cmni- 1.  Vour  pyrogalMc  add  la  rather  discoluurol;  hut  ItwfJ  4mrr 
well  lor  any  but  the  most  delicate'  photiigtuphle  w<irk.  We  bavteuaKmcif 
uatd  if  In  a  aluiilar  Mate,  without  noticing  any  inferiority  in  tlir  nal, 
Von  will  not  be  ntdc  to  r.*nblune  It,  aa  very  great  cxiiertence  and  tfam 
apparatus  is  required  for  that  purpose.    Z.  Most  Urjas  weeks  na  themtr. 
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distillation,  the  | portion  which  come*  over  tint 
reetitlcatioiL 

riKit  —  Apply  at  the  addreasof  the  rrench  Photographic  S«ckty, 
II.  Paris. 

C'HLoaiua. — 1.  We  cannot  advlae  you  whether  to  pneare  a  license  urnx.  s 
mu»t  df|H-ud  on  your  own  ideas  on  the  subject-  I  A  portrait  ste  iuri 
for  hmil.Hciqn-  j.nr|io»«..,,  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  excess  of  light  d.«irlf 
tho  centre  of  th«  |»  tore.  .1.  Try  the  effect  of  adding  a  tea  crjitas  « 
nitrate  of  silver  to  your  bath.  4.  You  may  delay  the  livin/  after  y  e 
picture*  are  develuped.  for  st  v.ral  hours,  ppisldvd  you  wash  Owlnti;,  v 
flnUl  well  ofT  the  surface,  mid  keep  the  pUtn  la  the  .lark. 

H.  Han kr.  —  There  Is  ti«>  much  water  In  the  collodion;  yon  eiiaw.  r,..» 
remedy  it,  but  must  use  another  sample.  Tlie  addition  of  tart***.*  ■* 
|«»taaaa  would  do  harm  rather  than  gooil,  as  it  would  destroy  tit  tra».s; 
of  the  film.   Chloroform  Is  of  no  use  In  such  nam 

A  SL  BscaiBKa.— We  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  Incnaw  Uk  pnsr  i 
your  telescope  sufficiently  to  see  Saturn's  satellites  or  rings  wrlL  TU-i  * 
a  limit  to  the  magnifying  |siwer  which  un  ob.lect-glaas  wILi  bear  ai-icjin;  ■• 
It ;  and  In  ordinary  terrestrial  tdesnojies  this  is  auon  rearheil  A  main.)  < 
finding  Ui<-  uaagnlfylng  power  of  a  telescope,  was  given  in  our  Snt  v  in>- 
By  that,  yott  will  perceive  that  th.'  appUcalhin  of  a  lata  of  a  Jiortw  'u 
to  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  Increases  the  magnifying  power,  hi  nr<s 
moots  of  this  sort,  the  telescope  should  be  mounted  oa  a  very  farts  sum. 
and  the  different  lenses  used  for  eye-pieces  shuuld  not  be  held  bitlii  In 
bat  mounted  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  i 
will  do  for  your  purpose;  but,  for  a 
slructed  eye- piece  should  he  used. 

Kkveu  sate  Dir.  seems  to  have  become  very  soon  discouraged  at  the  biic 
"  Never  say  I  He."  but  try  again ;  good  pictures  A.irf  bc«i  Bxol  in  Lba  »n 

Bok-Ac,  i,iti>. — Wc  cau  only  recounnend  you  to  conatdt  oar  sdwrta*: 
columns ;  wc  cannot  recouuneud  particular  makera. 

A  IVrn. — If  jirepaml  in  the  way  recommended  by  our  correspoodrnl  >\  - 
vol.  II.  p.  16,  th«'  toning  bath  wul  serve  for  use  until  quite  ekhaaaud. 

H.  Mortux.— Tlie  print  is  a  very  good  one  In  many  respects.  It  myai  t<  i 
little  lm|irovcd  by  being  toned  rather  darker ;  and  by  the  light  parti  i-< 
being  quite  so  intense. 

C.  A  E.  W.— We  thmk  that  If  our  correspondent  were  to  add  a  liukavu 
add  to  tlie  silver  bath  (as  recommended  In  previous  numbers*,  tbf  «™.  ! 
positive  paper  would  not  tie  Hkely  to  tuni  dark  for  many  days.  If  it »-~ 
kciit  in  a  well  stoppered  or  corked  bottle.  Cse  tbe  pmms  ftfta  ffilAI 
p.  18. 

PaOTosruTHTk. — A  enrre*i>ondcnt  in  our  last  number  (p  143>  «peati  wi 
favourably  of  develo|iing  dry  plates  with  protomlph.ite  uf  iron 

X.-Wo  have  not  tric-d  the  plan  ourselves,  ueithcr  do  we  think  it  swil 
perfectly  safe;  bnt  we  will  Inquire,  and  communicate  the  result  tu  L«- 
our  other  reader*. 

P.  M ,  Dunfermline. — Consult  our  previous  numbers,  advcruwanitu  wi 

matter.   Tliat  Is  ihe  best  advice  we  can  offer. 
M.  M.  D. — Some  parts  of  your  letter  we  will  insert  in  our  Notes  ami  V*1"1 
aa  we  think  tire  hints  will  prove  useful.    1.  The  procesa  seems  as  if  k  ■**-' 
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of  Messrs.  Caaseuj.  I" 
the  Editor,  if 


r  any  practical  aprfio' 

to  be  brought  to  bear  npon  It.    2.  Unslaked  lime  will  absorb  the  water  ft  r 
nlcoliol  without  distillation;  but  It  will  be  better  to  distil  h  «et.  st  ■ 
spongy  lime  soaks  up  an  ciionoous  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  wooll  m  not 
case,  be  recovered;  and,  also,  the  alcohol  would  dissolve  ninVsrat  (ran  '• » 
lime  to  render  It  nnSt  for  photographic  porpose*.    3.  We  hart  srrr  T-- 
the  procees,  but  have  seen  some  very  good  Ullage  taken  by  lis  SSSSBS. 
Halcyon. — 1.  UUnllled  water  should  ue  employed.    'J.  If  an  ovct  ht  w.o 
hand,  some  substitute  must  be  used.    8.  A  single  lens  of  a  short  f*» 
4.  We  do  not  at  j.reaent  know  more  than  la  given  in  the  astWf  dejok-t-* 
F  S.  Y.-lUs*ivcd.    Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to. 
Photo. — Amtwr  vnnilsh  Is  a  very  dangerous  one  to  use;  ]4ate»  var*** 
will.  It  an'  very  liable  to  be  Injured  by  contact  with  anything  at  a£  na' 
the  coating  of  amber  bring  very  little  |irotection  against  scrastsiiag.  * ' 
prefer  good  spirit  varnish,  applied  with  hoat. 
8.— Your  nitrate  of  silver  evidently  contains  luqmritica ;  most  likely  s*vc 
silver  or  nitrate  of  copjwr.   In  eitlwr  case,  It  U 
purr  lose*. 

Communications  dccliucd,  Willi  thanks: — 8.  Hunter.— 

— Stereo— P.  11.  L 
The  iru-ormaUuti  required  by  the  following  corraspomlenu  Is  okhcr  i*±  * 

we  arc  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  recent  numUrii      ' ' 

"I'ltoToosAruic  News:'-— Waxed  Paper.— O.  J.  W  A  I'riMid.— w  '  - 

II.  «'oUo.«"Me|ililstu|>hileji.— O.  O.  L>. 
Is  Tri  K:-C.  T.  II.— It.  A.  L—PhiloxymeL— Viator.— It  M.  &-Wizra>^ 

11.  M,  p.-Magnum  Bouuui. 
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THE.  STEREOSCOPE. 
■      ...  »•  ;clai;det.  "  . 

A  i  tlie  lifting  of  tho  French  Photographic  Society  on  the. 
21st  December  last,  M.  Hermagis  presented  a  new  memoi* 
on  the  subject  of  the  stereoscope  with  parallel  lenses,  which, 
in  ignorance  of  my  previous  labours,  ho  proacnted  to  the 
Society  about  a  year  ago  as  a  new  invention ;  at  which  time 
I  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  their  Bulletin. 

My  title  to  thin  invention  was  so  evident  and  incontest- 
able, that  M.  Hermagis  had  nothing  to  say  in  answer,  and 
he  was  forced  to  submit  to  that  law  of  priority  which  forma 
the  guarantee  of  inventors,  and  prevents  confusion  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  science. 

The  object  of  the  new  paper  of  M.  Hermagis  appears  to 
be,  not  to  claim  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope  with  entire 
lenses,  but  to  explain  the  advantages  which  he  believes  he 
obtains  in  this  system,  by  adapting,  before  the  lenses,  two 
tubes  of  about  2|  inches  in  height,  intended  to  correct  a 
fault  which,  as  I  shall  prove,  is  entirely  imaginary. 

M.  Hermagis  imagined  that  to  obtain  the  coincidence  of 
the  images,  the  lenses  ought  to  be  inclined,  and  that  I  had 
adopted  this  inclination  by  which,  said  he, "  M.  Claudet  re- 
turns to  the  system  he  fights  against,  that  is  to  Bay,  he  re-forms 
the  prisms,  because  in  inclining  the  axes  of  the  lenses,  the 
eyes  arc  forced  to  look  through  the  edge  of  the  parallel  len- 
ticular  system ;  it  is  by  means  of  the  tubes,  which,  acting 
as  cameras,  permit  our  eyes  to  be  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  luminous  cones  emerging  from  the  lenses,  that  the 
necessity  of  inclining  the  lenses  is  obviated.  In  adapting 
these  tubes  to  the  stereoscope,  M.  Hermagis  thinks  he  has 
overcome  these  inconveniences,  and  if  M.  Claudet,  using 
entire  lenses,  has  been  forced  to  incline  them,  it  is  because 
he  places  the  eyes  too  near  the  lenses.  This  it  is  which 
establishes  an  important  difference  between  the  two  systems." 

What  will  remain  of  all  this  logic  when  I  have  proved 
that  the  system  of  entire  lenses,  in  replacing  the  prismatic 
lenses,  in  no  way  requires  that  the  axis  should  be  inclined 
to  bring  the  image  to  the  centre  of  each  retina,  and  that 
the  best  method  of  seeing  through  them  is  to  place  the  eyes 
as  close  to  them  as  possible  1 

When  the  lenses  are  placet!  parallel  to  the  images, 
and  their  axes  each  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  image 
opposed  to  it,  the  visual  axes  only  require  to  be  made 
parallel  to  obtain  the  coincidence  of  the  two  images. 
We  look  through  the  stereoscope,  as  if  wo  were  looking 
at  a  distant  object  through  an  opera-glass.  In  both 
cases  the  visual  axes  are  practically  parallel,  and  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  give  them  this  direction  on  looking  into 
tho  stereoscope,  than  it  is  on  looking  through  the  opera- 
glass.  In  this  position  of  the  visual  axes,  each  image  is' 
represented  on  the  centre  of  the  retina  opposed  to  it,  and 
from  this  coincidence  of  the  two  images  on  the  centres' of 
the  two  retime,  arises  the  stereoscopic  effect.  Nothing 'is  so 
easy  as  to  place  the  visual  axes  in  a  parallel  'direction  :*  it  is 
only  necessary  foraman  to  imagine  that  he  lobks'at'an  object 
right  in  front  of  Mm  at  some  Kttledistance  otf.  We  soon  get'- 
familiarised  to  this'metbod  qf'looKing through* the  stereoscope 
-With  entire  lenses,'  an*d  it  is,  in  fac%  mttch' less -fatiguing' 
than'  looking  through  •  the  'prismatic  lenses*:  for  the  re- 
fraction through  this  small  angle  does  not  siiBice  to  conduct 
'  »'■."*  »        «p«  » 


picture  to'  the  centre  of  each  retina;  it  is  neces- 
sary, bcsitlM,  to  strongly 'converge  the  optical  axes.  1 

On  careful  reflection,  'M.  Hermagis  will'  me  that  he  is 
entirely  in  error 'as'  to  the  influence  of  his 'tubes,  and  as  to 
the  necessity,  when  -  he  does'  not  employ  them,  either  of; 
inclining  the  lenses  to  obtaih  the 'coincidence  of  the'hnaces, 
or  of  placing  the  visual  axis  in  the  tedgo  'of  the 
lenticular' system..  -Is it  not  evident,  Qri'the  contra, 
to  look  at  those  points  of  ."the  images  most  distant  from  the 
centre,  tho  closer  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is' to  the  .  lens, 
the  less  it  will  have  to-  look  'through  the  edge  of'  that  lens, 
and  the  more  distant  it  is*  from  it,  the  more  the  optical  axes 
will  have  to  be  inclined  to  the  right  tor  left;  eonsequentrt, 
the  more  they  will  have- to  paw  through  the  edges,  r  Hence 
M.  Hennagis's  tubes, I  instead  of  presenting  the  visual  axis 
from  impinging  on  the  edges  of  the 'lens,  <will  actually  pro- 
duce that  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  &>n?  it,  The  tubes 
which  keep  the  eye  at  a  distance  from  •  the  lens,- have  the 
additional  inconvenience  of  augmenting  the  spherical  aber- 
ration, inasmuch  as  the  edges' of  -"the  image  sre  refracted  by 
points  distaut  from  the  centre  of  the  lejis,  "the'  only  point 
entirely  exempt  from  aberration?  -  '  •  I 

In  another  part  of  his  memoir,  Af.  Hermagis  states  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  Merenieopic  effect' by  'the  eoalh- 
cence  of  two  perfectly  identical 'image*.  1  Such'  a  -  result  is 
impossible,  and  I  "shall  not  find  ,  much  difficulty  in  proving 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  statement.  *  '      -  "• 

When  we  look  with  both  eyes,  natural  objects  appear 
separated  from  each  other,  and  ap]>ear  in  their  real- relief  in 
consequence  of  the  sensation  produced  by  the 'different 
degrees  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  necessary-  tu  make 
the  similar  points  of  the  two  j*ers|K-crtves  gradfially  coincide 
on  the  centres  of  the  retina*.  Kvery  distance  of  an  object  has 
its  pecuhar  degree  of  convergence.  The  gri-at<*r  tin-  con- 
vergence, the  less  the  distance  :  and  tlie-lfes  the  'convergence, 
the  greater  the  distance.  This  sensation  gives  u.s  the  per- 
ception of  the  distances  belonging  to  each  degree,  of  con- 
vergence of  the  optical  axes,  in  such -a  degree,  ■  thai*  if  by 
artificial  means,  for  example,  by -the  use  of  the  pscudrsiaopu 
(or  even  the  stereoscope,  by  reversing -the  positions  of  the 
])ictures),  we  conduct  the  left  image  to  the  right  eye, 
and  the  right  image  to  the  left  eye,  wo  arc  obliged,  to 
obtain  single  vision  of  the  different  ohjecb«,  to  converge 
the  optic  axes,  to  a  greater  extent  for  distant  objects,  and  U  .« 
for  those  near  at  hand.  This  effect  being  contrary  In  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  reverses  in-  our  judgment  the 
order  of  perception  of  distances,  bmuisc  the  'ju- lgincht  per- 
sists in  attaching  to  each  degree  of-  canV-ergoncc  the  idea  of 
distance  proj>er  to  it  in  the  natural  order  of  our  sensations. 
Consequently,  everything  is  inverted ;  the  more  distant 
objects  appear  nearest,  and  the  nearer  the  more  distant. 

The  pscudpKCopc  invented  by.l'refi*ss«or-  Wheatstbne,  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  the  stereoscope,, ia_  an  instrimiept  of 
the  highest  importance  in.tlu  .study  of  binocular  visjou,  and 
iii  the  investigation' of  the  phenomena  U  produces.  Tt'gives 
the  mean's  of  proving  the  cause  of  stereoscopic  relief,'  by  pre- 
senting' an  'entirely '  opiwsite  effect  by  the  smiie/ law  of 
convergence.  (  1  "[*.' 

•  If  ;we.exantirto;citherin  the'stercc^bpe  dr ^thepseudoscope 
twbiprjecisebj  identical  .images,'  thtj  effectris  the. same  in  both. 
There  can  be  no"  sensation  of  distance,  "for'tJrc  rerison 
in  examining  similar'points  of  *the  two  "pictures,  the  ex 
gence  of  the  optic  axes  has  not  'to  awiergo  any"  variation 
-  •'....  —     *  .jr.-  .  *  .- . 
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and  all  the  planes  being  seen  -with  the  same  degree  of  con- 
vergence, the  resulting  sensation  can  only  give  the  idea  of 

We  can  no  more  obtain  the  stereoscopic  effect  by  the 
coincidence  of  two  precisely  similar  images,  than  by  a  single 
image.  It  ia  evident  that  two  identical  images  depicting 
themselves  one  on  each  retina,  or  a  single  image  represented 
on  both  retime,  are  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  thing.  In 
both  cases  each  retina  has  the  same  image,  the  same  per- 
spective, and  it  is  impossible  that  a  single  perspective  can 
produce  the  least  sensation  of  relief.  If  we  examine  two 
impressions  from  the  same  negative  of  the  moon,  or  two 
impression*  of  two  negatives  taken  at  the  same  moment,  or 
if  we  look  at  the  moon  itself,  the  etfect  in  all  case*  is  the 
Bame — that  of  a  flat  disc,  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  relief.  No  effort  of  the  imagination  can  make  the  moon 
appear  to  us  in  a  spherical  form  so  long  as  the  retina;  have 
the  same  perspective  of  that  celestial  body.  But  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  libration  of  the 
moon,  aa  M.  Warren  de  la  Rue  has  so  ingeniously  done,* 
we  get  two  pictures  presenting  two  different  epochs- 
two  different  positions:  each  has  a  j>cculiar  perspective; 
and  these  two  pictures  combined  in  the  stereoscope  enable  us 
to  obtain  the  moon  in  a  spherical  form.  But,  if  we  look  at 
these  same  pictures  with  the  pscudoscope,  the  image  will 
appear  concave  instead  of  convex. 

The  sensation  which  we  experience  on  looking  at  a  painting 
or  photograph  is  not,  it  is  true,  without  a  certain  illusion 
of  distance,  but  this  sensation  is  not  at  all  stereoscopic. 
It  is  even  curious  to  remark,  that  this  kind  of  illusion 
is  greater  when  we  look  with  I  single  eye  than  when  we 
look  with  both  eyes.  The  reason  of  it  is  that,  when  we 
look  at  a  picture  with  a  single  eye,  it  is  under  the  same 
optical  conditions  as  when  we  look  at  a  landscape  with  a 
single  eye ;  while,  if  we  look  at  it  with  both  eyes,  we  become 
sensible  of  the  inaction  of  the  angular  play  of  the  visual 
axes  by  glancing  at  all  the  parts  of  the  picture — an  inaction 
which  destroys  the  degree  of  illusion  we  experienced  when 
using  only  one  eye,  nud  proves  to  us  that,  instead  of  a  real 
landscape,  we  only  see  a  painted  surface  quite  close  to  us, 
which  we  perceive  to  be  uniform,  from  the  constant  uniformity 
of  the  degree  of  convergence  which  we  employ  in  glancing 
at  all  the  points  of  the  picture. 

I  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the  Abbe"  Moigno,  one  of 
the  most  competent  authorities  on  a  question  of  optics, 
replied  to  this  singular  assertion  of  the  production  of  stereo- 
scopic relief  by  the  coincidence  of  two  identical  images,  by 
saying,  that  it  "  in  no  way  agreed  with  the  theory  of  the 
stereoscope,  and  that  tho  sensation  of  stereoscopic  relief  with 
two  identical  pictures  was  an  impossible  effect." 

M.  Quinet,  who  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  after  the 
reading  of  M.  Hermagis's  memoir,  appears  to  ignore  the 
principle,  the  construction,  and  the  effects  of  my  stereoscope 
with  entire  lenses.  I  lioiie  this  paper  will  satisfy  him  that 
it  is  he  who  it  in  error,  when  he  denies  the  perfection  and 
advantages  of  the  stereoscope  with  entire  lenses,  which  re- 
presents the  vertical  lines  in  their  natural  regularity ;  while 
the  prismatic  stereoscope,  as  I  have  shown,  bends  all  the 


NEW  PROCESS   OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 

BY    M.  DEItCHTOLD. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  a  brief  description  of  a 
process  of  hcliographic  engraving,  the  invention  of  which 
is  due  to  M.  Berchtold,  in  which  the  powdered  resin  is  re- 
placed by  a  system  of  hatching  applied  photographically  on 
the  metallic  plate.  Here  is  the  description  aa  communi- 
cated to  us  by  the  inventor: — 

In  M.  Bcrchtold'a  process,  the  work  of  engraving  is  pro- 
duced photographically,  aud  the  number  of  the  lines  varies 
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according  to  the  requirements  of  the  model,  and  that  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  will  of  the  operator:  light 
itself  distributes  these  lines,  and  places  here  five  or  six,  there 
four,  three,  two  or  one,  and  converts  them  even  into  a 
hatching,  according  as  the  tones  are  more  or  leas  black. 

The  process  applies  equally  to  the  different  method*  of 
hcliographic  engraving,  photolithography,  and  the  engrav- 
ing of  daguerreotype  pictures  on  silver  plates. 

When  toe  beliographic  image  is  formed  on  the  metallic 
plate,  and  before  any  solvent  is  applied,  a  glass  coated  with 
black  varnish,  and  covered  with  a  multitude  of  parallel  and 
equal  hatclrings  traced  by  means  of  a  point  which  removes 
the  varnish,  is  laid  on  the  plates,  which  is  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light  for  a  period  equal  to  that  which 
required  to  produce  the  picture ;  this  operation  is.repeatfl 
several  times,  and  in  every  position,  care  being  taken  (and 
this  it  the  iihportant  point)  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure : 
thus,  if  the  first  exposure  was  ten  minutes,  the  following 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  four,  three,  two,  one,  or  even 
half  and  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

In  this  way,  these  lines  are  not  equally  produced  on  all 
the  parte  of  the  picture,  the  varnish  having  already  under- 
gone a  modification  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light 
which  acted  upon  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  luminous 
actions  of  the  successive  exposures  combining  with  thU  fira 
action  according  to  its  intensity. 

An  analogous  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  making,  by 
means  of  this  streaked  glass  and  by  ordinary  photographic 
means,  a  transparency,  the  hatchings  of  which  crossed  in  every 
direction  shall  be  of  a  different  intensity,  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  light ;  and  this 
transparency,  applied  only  once  on  the  metallic  plat* 
covered  with  a  sensitive  coating  containing  the  invisible 
image,  will  give  the  Bame  result  as  the  successive  exposure 
spoken  of  above, 

A  transparency  formed  by  the  photographic  reprtductioo 
of  a  plane  surface,  covered  with  equal  and  parallel  channel*, 
gives  also  a  very  satisfactory  result ;  these  channels,  forming 
a  hatching  of  a  graduated  tone,  passing  from  black  to 
white,  have  the  property  of  reproducing  themselves  on  the 
metallic  plate,  already  bearing  a  picture  on  its  surface,  with 
different  widths  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  tone, and 
thus  renders  the  model  with  all  its  delicacy.  The  same  re- 
sult may  be  equally  well  obtained  directly  on  the  photograph 
before  the  heliographic  operations. — La  Lumiere. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NITRATED  PAPERS. 

We  announced  in  our  number  of  last  month  that  a  demand 
for  the  discharge  of  a  patent  taken  out  by  M.  Marion  wa< 
about  to  be  made  by  Messrs.  L.  and  H.  Wulff.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  parties  have  come  to  an  honour- 
able understanding,  and  that  Messrs.  Wulff,  from  explana- 
tions that  have  been  given  them,  have  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard  who  broujrbt 
the  properties  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  knowledge  of 
M.  Manon  ;  morever,  in  hia  patent,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  addition  made  to  it  on  the  lGth  February  last,  M. 
Marion  declared  that  his  invention  consisted  especially  in 
the  slide  intended  for  holding  the  preservative  substance. 
This  slide  has,  in  fact,  the  advantage  of  being  available  inde- 
pendently of  the  box,  and  is  not  injured  by  dispUcemeut  u» 
locomotion.  In  tho  face  of  these  explanations  Messrs.  Wulff 
at  once  abandoned  their  intention. 

Tho  means  of  preserving  jiositive  papers  has  always  been 
considered  an  important  desideratum,  ami  lias  occupied  the 
serious  attention  of  most  of  our  principal  photographers,  wb" 
have  been  more  or  less  successful  in  finding  means  of  im- 
peding the  colouring  of  nitrated  ]Kipers.  M.  I  Jibordc,  wb-1 
occupies  a  foremost  place  among  photographers,  made  w 
exceedingly  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  to  » 
scientific  journal,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  read  wiu> 
interest:— 
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"The  rapid  colouring  of  nitrated  positive  paper  arias 
less  from  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  mutual  reactions  of 
the  substances  it  contains,  than  from  the  emanations  of 
every  kind  to  which  it  is  exposed  without  our  perceiving  it. 

"  If  a  piece  of  nitrated  paper  be  inclosed  in  a  thoroughly 
clean  bottle,  and  the  cork  used  to  close  it  has  been  used  for 
some  other  purpose,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  that  part  of 
the  paper  docs  not. become  deeply  coloured  which  happens  to 
be  nearest  to  it.  If  a  prepared  paper  be  left  for  several  days 
in  the  dirk  room. in  the  midst  of  different  substances,  it  often 
shows  different-degrees  of  colouring,  according  to  the  emana- 
tions it  has  received  on  the  various  parts.  In  short,  sinco  a 
simple  paper  exposed  to  the  sun  and  afterwards  incloscd:in 
a  tube  suffices  to  colour  a  sensitised  pap  r,  one  may  readily 
conceive  how  many  different  causes  there  are  capable  Of  pro- 
ducing this  discolouration.  In  citing  this  latter  cause,  I  must 
observe  that  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  peremptory 
opiuion  on  Buch  an  important  question,  and  of  attributing  to 
emanations  an  effect  which  M.  Nippce  regards  as  the  result 
of  radiations.  I  confess,  however,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
have  some  reasons  for  not  admitting  the  effect  of  obscure 
radiations  on  the  paper.  However  this  may  be,  here  is  the 
simple  method  I  have  adopted  for  preserving  nitrated  paper, 
not  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  long  enough  for  ordinary 
practice.  When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  I  inclose  it 
between  two  parallel  glasses.  Hy  placing  these  plates  of 
glass  one  over  the  other,  the  nitrated  papers  are  pressed 
closely  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  to  a  great 
extent  cuts  off  the  access  of  external  agents.  The  discoloura- 
tion of  the  paper  is  likewise  retarded  by  placing  it  in  a  bottle 
with  a  few  bits  of  camphor;  whereas,  what  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances accelerates  the  colouring.  Bromine,  chlorine, 
and  hyclrochloric  acid  in  a  very  small  quantity,  preserve 
nitrated  papers  for  a  considerable  period ;  but,  as  they 
modify  the  sensitive  surface,  they  can  only  be  employed  with 
a  view  to  certain  effects. " 

M.  Humbert  do  Molard,  whom  we  may  consider  an 
authority  in  photographic  matters,  has  assured  us  that  he 
has  preserved  nitrated  paper  for  a  lengthened  period  by 
simply  putting  them  between  sheets  of  paper  damped ;  this 
being  the  case,  it  remains  to  be  discovered  why  it  is  that 

Eaper,  which,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  can  only  lie 
cpt  in  a  place  which  is  absolutely  free  from  moisture,  is 
equally  well  preserved  under  totally  opposite  conditions. — 
licrue  Photo jrajtkupw. 


THERMOGRAPHY. 
The  idea  of  having  recourse  to  heat  as  an  agent  for  repro- 
ducing pictures,  designs,  print  or  manuscripts,  has  occurred 
also  to  M.  Gaultier ;  he  even  told  us,  though  rather  too 
vaguely  for  us  to  speak  of  it,  that  he  had  prepared,  for  one 
of  lus  sons,  sheets  of  sensitised  paper  by  means  of  which,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  this  young  man  had  been  able  to  obtain, 
with  great  esse  and  facility,  copies  of  ancient  and  valuable 
documents  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  copied 
by  hand ;  and  which  would,  besides,  have  taken  too  long  a  time. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  M.  Gaultier  embodied  his 
idea  in  a  note  which  he  deposited,  on  the  7th  March  last,  in 
a  sealed  envelope,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  M  Papers  sen- 
sitised with  the  aceto-nitrateof  silver,  with  nitrate  of  uranium, 
with  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  placed 
for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  from  twelve  minutes  to 
an  hour,  under  a  sheet  on  which  characters  are  traced,  and 
heated  to  from  212°  to  250°,  reproduced  those  characters 
perfectly  if  they  wore  traced  in  black  ink,  but  only  faintly 
those  traced  in  red  ink." 

M.  Nh)pce  de  St.  Victor  having  been  somewhat  alarmed 
lest  M.  Gaultier  should  claim  priority  over  his  thermographic 
experiments,  took  care,  in  his  last  memoir,  to  prove,  by 


authentic  documents,  t  hat  his  first  essays  were  made  previous 
to  January  of  this  year.  M.  Gaultier  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  dispute  the  prior  claims  of  M.  Niepce,  but 
it  seems  to  him  that  he  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
having  conceived  a  similarly  happy  idea,  and  having  real- 
ised it  by  applying  it  to  the  reproduction  of  old  and  original 
writings.  It  M.  Gaultier  reads  Cosmo*  he  ought  to  have 
seen  that  an  American,  a  Mr.  Page,  had  realised  a  similar 
application,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  before  him ;  that  the 
first  thermographic  reproduction  of  imprints  dates  back  more 
than  ten  years ;  and  that  the  merit  of  it  is  due  to  Mr.  T 
of  New  York.— C'owww.  ' 


Critical  Uurirts. 
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Painting  Popularly  Explained.    By  Thomas  Johk  GULLICH, 
Painter,  and  John  Tutus,  FJS.A. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  treatises  which  appear  every  now  and 
then  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Timbs,  in  which  he  treats  the  subject 
of  painting  in  that  popular  style  peculiarly  his  own.  Through- 
out the  whole  volume  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Tunbs;  ho  brings,  as  usual,  from  his  well-stored 
memory  thoso  little  extracts,  which  contain  in  a  nutshell 
the  essence  of  the  subject  treated.  We  must  congratulate  Mr. 
Timbs  on  bis  good  fortune  in  securing  tho  services  of  such  an 
able  colleague  as  Mr.  Gullich .  in  the  preface  to  the  present 
volume  that  gentleman  very  modestly  says : — "  Tho  inquiry 
may  possibly,  and  not  unreasonably,  suggest  itself — how  it  hap- 
pened that  one  of  tho  authors  of  this  volume,  to  whoso  name 
'painter'  is  attached,  did  not  prefer,  like  Annibale  Carrncei, 
'only  to  speak  by  works.'  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  in 
him,  as  in  many  others,  the  natural  tendency  was  nearly 
equally  strong  to  literary  as  to  artistic  pursuits.  And  tho 
observation  may  bo  ventured,  though  at  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing unfavourable  comparisons,  that  many  painters  have  been 
better  known  by  the  productions  of  their  pen  than  by  those  of 
their  pencil  In  this  instance,  however,  his  literary  efforts 
would  probably  have  been  confined  to  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals, had  not  an  accident  occurred  to  him  which,  though  it  com- 
pelled for  a  long  period  a  comparative  cessation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  art,  did  not  prevent  his  undertaking,  with  a  former 
literary  associate,  a  task,  tho  accomplishment  of  which,  they 
trust,  will  serve  some  useful  purpose."  While  Mr.  Gullich  may 
not  be  so  widely  and  generally  known  to  the  world  at  largo  as 
somo  of  his  brethren,  yet  he  has  produ. 
for  themselves."  We  are  sure  that  none  of  our 
had  tho  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Manchester  Art 
Exhibition,  could  have  failed  to  notice  tho  glorious  collection  of 
miniatures,  ancient  and  modern,  which  was  there  displayed. 
And  in  the  modern  series  not  the  least  noticed  were  those 
exquisitely  finished  ones  by  Mr.  Gullich,  especially  that  ono  of 
his  present "  literary  associate."  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show 
us,  that,  whatever  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  work  before  us  on 
the  subject  of  art,  it  is  given  by  ono  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands his  subject.  Although  the  present  volume  is — in 
comparison  with  the  largo  subject  of  which  it  treats — but  small, 
yet  it  contains  as  clear  and  as  succinct  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  art  of  painting  as  any  work  extant.  That  there  may  bo  more 
elaborate  and  eloquent  treatises  we  grant,  but  all  other  works 
are  more  or  loss  special  in  their  characters,  while  this  "  popular 
history  "  is  universal,  and  embraces  the  history  of.  art  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present.  As  we  have  above  remarked, 
it  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  Tunbs'  contribution  in  the  extracts  which 
are  to  bo  found.  And  we  may  hero  remark  that  the  subject  is 
illustrated  much  more  forcibly  than  could  even  be  done  by  a 
strictly  original  treatise.  The  compilation  system,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Tinibs,  is  now  extremely  popular,  as  it  saves  the  student 
the  immense  labour  of  having  to  peruse  heavy  works  which 
possibly  only  contain  a  few  extracts  at  all  instructive.  The 
chapters  on  miniature  painting  and  coloured  photographic  por- 
traits are  especially  interesting;  and  as  it  would  bo  too  long 
to  treat  of  them  in  tho  present  notice,  we  may  possibly  return 
to  tho  subject  in  another  article.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  perusal  of  this 
volume. 
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Wessons  on  Colouring  ^{rotograpfrs. 

ALnrMEjnsEi>  papkii— (continued). 

What  remains  now  to  be  done  is  simply  to  take  pure  lake, 
black  and  medium,  thin,  and  to  glaze  or  shade  between  the 
aforesaid  body-colour  half  tinte  and  the  intern*;  shadows  in 
your  picture,  where  the  transition  from  light  to  shade  appears 
too  sudden,  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  up  the  folds. 

Do  not  allow  the  edges  of  your  coat  to  cut  black  against 
tho  background,  but  softly  edge  it  with  light.  However,  if 
the  dark  guide  lying  beside  you  is  strictly  adhered  to  in 
these  respects,  the  result  must  be  correct. 

In  all  cloths  the  same  process  must  be  adopted,  or  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  however,  is  not  so  effective,  but  is  easier  of 
management: — Take  a  semi-transparent  wash,  say  (in  case 
of  black  cloth)  ivory  black  and  a  little  white,  mixed  to  the 
required  tone,  wash  over  the  whole ;  when  dry  gum  over ; 
then,  with  a  sort  of  half  tint,  made  of  lake,  indigo,  and  sepia, 
wash  in  the  general  anatomy  of  tho  folds.  The  same  colour, 
with  sepia  added,  and  gum,  may  serve  to  touch  in  the  deepest 
shadows. 

In  either  method  you  use  opaque  colours  for  tho  lights, 
and  transparent  ones  for  the  shadows. 

Camel  hair  pencils  are  better  for  painting  cloth ;  sables, 
being  harder,  are  liable  to  leave  markings,  although  for  every 
other  process  sables  are  far  preferable. 

Curtains^  aud  any  other  oojecte  meant  to  recede,  are  made 
to  sink  into  a  background,  by  being  painted  thinly  over, 
after  the  background  is  nearly  finished. 

Veb  tU.— The  peculiarity  of  velvet  is  ite  roundness  of  folds, 
the  intensity  of  shadow,  and  those  shadows  falling  on  that 
which  in  cloth  fabrics  would  be  lights,  whilst  the  bright 
lights  appear  on  the  edges  of  folds;  which  latter  peculiarity 
results  from  its  tendency  to  absorb  light.  In  the  finest 
qualities  of  velvets  these  peculiarities  aro  in  excess. 

Silks  and  Safins. — Satin  is  distinguished  from  silk  by  the 
heavy  richness  of  ita  folds,  the  large  aud  square  breaks  in 
the  fold,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  silk,  tho  high 
lights,  and  the  pure  intensity  of  ite  jet-black  transparent 
shadows.  Silk,  being  thinner,  is  sooner  brokeu  in  form,  and, 
is  consequently,  full  of  every  species  of  angular  sparkling 
lights.    It  has  a  greater  number,  and  therefore  smaller  folds. 

Alu&lin  well  painted  is  always  au  agreeable  object  in 
pictures,  from  ite  transparent  nature  affording  opportunity 
for  much  soft:  delicacy  of  colouring,  ah  all  objects  appearing 
through  it  become  chastened  by  ite  whiteness.  Tho  general 
colour  of  muslin  is  pure  white  in  the  lights,  bluish  half  tinta, 
thin  purply  tints  between  these  and  the  shadow,  and  the 
shadows  a  soft  pale  grey ;  but  the  deep  shadows  will  partake 
more  tlian  any  other  part  of  the  colour  of  whatever  object  is 
underneath  the  muslin,  because  it  reflects  the  least  possible 
amount  of  ite  own  colour  there,  and  only  shows  that  which 
is  underneath.  It  has  ever  been  considered  difficult  to  paint 
muslin ;  and,  we  believe,  from  the  fact  that  many  painters 
do  not  consider  sufficiently  well  ite  nature. 

Indeed,  there  is  every  necessity  to  philosophise  in  every- 
thing upon  which  wo  are  engaged ;  aud  never  more  so  than 
in  matters  of  art.  And  w  heresoever  a  difficulty  presents  itself, 
a  little  reason  will  be  found  to  be  worth  much  practice. 

There  are  people  who,  from  extreme  practice,  get  to  paint 
certain  things  tolerably  well,  mostly  by  imitating  others, 
but  not  knowing  the  real  nature  of  what  they  attempt  to 
do,  they  never  get  beyond  a  limited  point  of  excellence. 

Those  who  rise  to  excellence,  aro  men  of  thoughtful 
character,  who  have  a  definite  reason  for  every  touch  they 
give  a  work,  who  see  and  know  why  certain  appearances  in 
nature  do  exist.  Those  are  modest  men,  too,  for  they  do 
not  attempt  subjects  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

In  truth,  it  is  found  that  a  good  artist,  one  who  deserves 
that  name,  is  a  man  of  almost  universal  knowledge  in  things 
relative  to  nature  and  natural  Bcience,  whether  by  intuition 
of  genius  or  education. 


gicttonarn  of  gjjotograplrj. 

Convex. — Rising  on  the  exterior  surface  into  a  spherical 
or  round  form.  Opposite  to  concave.  A  plano-convex  lent 
is  bounded  by  a  plane  surface  on  ono  side,  and  a  convex  one 
on  the  other.  A  double  convex  leus  is  bounded  by  two 
convex  surfaces. 

Copai.. — A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
trees  films  copallinum  and  the  Elacarpus  copalifertu.  A 
third  variety  is  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  where  it 
occurs  in  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  Gum 
copal  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  large,  colourless,  or  slightly 
yellow  lumps,  opaque  at  the  exterior,  but  transparent  within. 
Sometimes  it  is  darker,  and  contains  insects  inclosed  within 
ite  substance.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  is  hard, 
inodorous,  and  tasteless,  and  breaks  with  a  conchoids] 
fracture.  Submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  it  fuses,  but  at 
the  same  time  decomposes,  and  enters  into  ebullition  evolving 
aromatic  vapours.  In  the  ordinary  state,  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  but  when  boiled  in  it,  it  swell 
up  and  becomes  viscid  and  elastic.  In  order  to  effect  a  com- 
plete solution,  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  it  so  that  the  vapour 
of  boiling  alcohol  may  act  upon  it :  it  then  gradually  fusts, 
and  falls  drop  by  drop  into  the  liquid  beneath,  where  it 
dissolves.  It  is  said  that  this  method  succeeds  better  if  the 
alcohol  contains  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  Some  species  of 
gum  copal,  however,  refuse  to  dissolve  with  this  treatment 
Copal  swells  up  and  dissolves  completely  in  ether.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  ether  until  it  has  swollen  into  a  thick 
syrupy  moss,  then  heated  to  ebullition,  and  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  warm  strong  alcohol,  the  resin  dissolve*, 
on  agitation,  into  a  limpid  liquid,  which  will  now  hew 
diluting  with  alcohol  in  any  proportion.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
cold  alcohol  had  been  added,  in  quantity,  at  first,  the  ma* 
would  have  coagulated,  and  have  refused  to  dissolve,  ('opal 
dissolves  in  about  100  times  ite  weight  of  petroleum,  and  in 
a  rather  less  quantity  of  turpentine.  Wlicn  copal  is  fused, 
it  becomes  endowed  with  quite  different  properties.  During 
fusion,  it  evolves  a  volatile  oil  and  water,  and  the  residue 
then  dissolves  perfectly  well  both  in  alcohol  aud  in  turpeu- 
tine.  The  solution  in  tho  latter  substanco  is  often  nuied 
with  a  drying  oil,  and  then  yields  a  hard,  colourless,  and 
transparent  varnish.  The  best  way  to  obtain  this  solution 
is,  to  place  the  copal,  broken  up  into  pieces  the  ate 
of  a  pea,  in  a  flask,  and  heat  it  gently  until  all  the 
copal  is  fused,  but  in  such  a  way  as  does  not  allow 
of  ite  becoming  brown.  Turpentine,  heated  to  about  1*)* 
Fahr.,  should  now  be  poured,  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  on  the  melted  copal,  taking  care  to  stir  well  the  mix- 
ture. If  the  copal  be  added  at  once  to  the  turpentine,  it 
would  coagulate  and  become  insoluble.  Gum  copal  is  * 
very  complicated  mixture ;  no  leas  than  five  distinct  resins 
having  been  discovered  in  it.  And  as  each  of  these  possesses 
different  properties,  and  are  present  in  very  varying  propor- 
tions in  any  particular  sample  of  gum,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  accounts  of  ite  behaviour  with  solvents, 
&c,  vary  so  much  with  different  manipulators. 

Coitku.— A  well-known  metallic  element  of  a  reddish 
colour.  As  this  metal  has  been  fully  treated  of  on  a  previous 
occasion,  we  will  not  further  occupy  space  by  re-describing 
it  here.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
compounds  of  this  metal  to  photography,  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  a  solution  of  cellulose,  by  dissolving  cotton, 
&c,  in  oxide  of  cupramroonium.  For  the  full  account  of 
this  remarkable  discovery,  see  the  "Photographic  Xt.ws," 
vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

C rtstai.lisat ion.— We  have  already  at  vol  i.,  p. 
given  an  account  of  this  process*,  and  wo  therefore  need  nn» 
further  allude  to  it  here. 

Cyanidk  ok  Potassium. — This  important  photogrspl ik 
chemical  is  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  hard,  white, 
in**!  lumps :  these,  however,  are  not  by  any  im-ans  tks 
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of  carbonate  and  cranate  of  potassa  are  formed.  In  per- 
fectly dry  air  these  lumps  are  inodorous ;  in  the  moist  state, 
however,  they  Bmell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  abundantly  in  water. 
It«  aqueous  solution  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  closed 
vessels  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
at»<nlutc  alcohol.  If  a  lump  of  the  fused  salt  be  left  exposed 
to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  energetic  action  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  upon  silver  stains,  and  in  dissolving  insoluble 
compounds  of  silver  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a 
jiassing  allusion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


published  in  Paris,  called 
r),  or  Ancient  History  of 


(Prom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Parit,  June  7, 

A  curious  book  has  just  1 
"Le  Vieux-Ncuf  (the  OM-NeV 

Modern  Inventions  and  Discoveries,"  by  a  certain  M. 
Edouard  Founder.  It  forms  two  small  thick  volumes, 
elegantly  written,  and  although  the  work  is  not  only  incom- 
plete but  unjust,  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  it.  Instead  of  being  a  history  of  inventions  and 
discoveries,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  this  book  is  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  curious  ancient  facts,  more  or  less  authentic,  joined 
together  without  method,  most  of  the  work  having  been 
done  before  by  Beckmann,  and  if  we  took  all  the  facts  it 
contained  for  gospel  wo  should,  sooner  or  later,  feel  anew 
the  strength  of  the  old  proverb,  Errart  humannm  est. 

Indeed,  we  should  not  have  noticed  the  work  at  all  but 
for  a  chapter  on  photography,  which  occupies  two  or  three 
paps  of  the  first  volume,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  amuse 
our  readers.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
daguerreotype  was  discovered  in  17G0,  by  a  certain 
Tiphaigne  dc  la  Roche. 

We  should  notice  hero  that  almost  every  invention  of 
importance  which  is  treated  of  in  the  book  before  us  is  put 
down  to  the  French.  Thus,  the  steam  engine  was  invented 
by  the  French ! — the  electric  telegraph  by  the  French ! — the 
railway  by  the  French ! — vaccination  by  the  French ! — and 
so  on.  Most  wonderful  people — most  ingenious  author! 
These  volumes  form  a  true  parallel  to  those  published  in 
such  a  large  quantity  by  M.  Figuier,  which  treat  of  modern 
discoveries,  and  in  which,  among  other  absurdities,  we  are 
informed  that  the  town  of  Boston  (in  America)  was  one  of 
the  author*  of  certain  medical  discoveries  relating  to  ether .' 
But  to  return  to  our  tale :— It  would  appear  that  Tiphaigne 
dc  la  Roche  published  a  book  in  the  year  1760,  and  he 
called  this  book  "  Giphantie,"  a  title  composed  of  the  letters 
-which  form  his  own  name.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  a 
scene  is  described  in  a  palace  belonging  to  some  Genii,  the 
chief  of  whom  addresses  himself  thus  to  the  author  of  the 
-work : — 

"  Thou  knowest  that  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
different  bodies  paint  themselves  upon  any  polished  surface, 
for  instance,  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  on  water,  on  glass. 
The  Genii  have  endeavoured  to  fix  these  passing  images. 
They  have  composed  a  subtle  and  viscous  matter  which  dries 
very  rapidly  and  hardens,  by  which  a  picture  is  produced  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  They  spread  this  matter  upon  a 
piece  of  linen  and  present  it  towards  the  objects  they  wish 
to  paint.  The  firat  effect  of  the  linen  is  that  of  a  mirror ; 
one  sees  upon  it  all  bodies,  far  and  near,  of  which  light  can 


i  which  a  mirror  cannot  do— the  linen,  with  its 
viscous  coating  does,  it  holds  fast  these  images.  A  mirror  re- 
flects faithfully  all  objects,  but  retains  none ;  our  linen  reflects 


equally  well,  but,  moreover,  holds  them  all.  This  printing 
of  images  takes  place  the  first  instant  that  the  linen  receives 
them;  the  latter  is  then  immediately  taken  away,  and 
removed  to  a  dark  place.  [This  passage  tends  to  show  that 
Tiphaigno  had  really  made  experiments  with  the  camera 
o*curu,  used  by  Porta,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nnd  dis- 
covered rather  earlier  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci.]  An  hour 
afterwards  the  viscous  layer  is  dry,  and  thou  hast  a  picture, 
so  much  the  more  valuable,  that  no  art  can  imitate  the  truth 
of  it,  and  no  amount  of  time  efface  it.  [From  what  follows, 
it  would  appear  that,  not  only  the  mere  outline  of  objects, 
but  their  colours  also  were  produced.] 

"We  take,  from  their  purest  source — from  the  body  of 
light  itself— those  colours  which  painters  extract  from 
different  materials,  and  which  time  never  fails  to  efface. 
The  precision  of  the  drawing,  the  variety  of  expression,  the 
lights  and  shades,  the  perspective,  all  this  we  leave  < 
to  nature,  who,  ever  sure  in  her  operations,  traces  upon  our 
linen  images  which,  whilst  they  strike  the  eye,  confound 
reason,  and  make  us  doubt  whether  what  are  called  realities 
arc  not  mere  phantoms,  which  impose  upon  sight,  hearing, 
and  feeling,  or  upon  all  the  senses  at  once. 

"The  Genii  then  entered  into  certain  physical  details. 
First,  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  viscous  body  which 
intercepts  and  retains  the  rays  of  light;  secondly,  on  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  its  preparation,  and  the  method  of 
employing  it ;  thirdly,  as  to  the  reflection  of  light  upon  this 

dried  substance  Three  problems,"  adds  Tiphaigne, 

as  if  awaking  from  his  vision, 44  which  I  propose  to  the  phy- 
sicists of  our  days,  and  which  I  leave  to  their  sagacity." 

But,  even  if  Tiphaigne  had  really  made  any  experiments 
tending  towards  photography,  they,  like  many  of  the  other 
discoveries  attributed  oy  M.  Founder  to  the  French,  were 
not  the  first  of  the  kind.  Our  laborious  friend,  M.  Jobanl, 
director  of  the  Belgian  Mime  d'lndtutrie,  whose  book  in 
four  volumes,  44  Les  Nouvelles  Inventions,"  is  almost  as  full 
of  errors  and  nonsense  as  the  volumes  of  If.  Founder  (who 
has  borrowed  very  considerably  from  the  former) — M. 
Jobard,  we  say,  affirms  that  an  old  book,  translated  300 
years  ago  from  the  Gennan,  was  found  lately  in  Russia,  and 
that  this  book  (the  title  of  which  is  not  given)  contains  a 
description,  with  figures,  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  of 
photography.  Again,  among  the  old  alchymists,  Vabricius, 
as  early  as  1566,  in  his  work, 44  De  Rebus  Metallicis,"  assures 
us  that  by  means  of  a  lens,  an  image  of  any  object  can  be 
obtained  upon  horn-nicer  (chloride  of  silver).  Ho  knew 
that  the  white  parts  of  the  object  were  represented  upon  the 
chloride  of  silver  in  black,  the  half -tints  in  grey,  the  black, 
portions  being  left  white. 

If  M.  Founder  had  gone  far  enough,  he  would  doubtless 
have  attributed  Talbot's  invention  of  photography  on  paper, 
and  Archer's  invention  of  the  collodion  process,  to  French 
photographers,  bu^t  he  has  only  touched  upon  the  subject  to 
relate  the  above  passage. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  books,  old  and  new,  we  will  mention 
the  title  of  another  which  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice, 
and  which  wo  should  delight  to  sec  translated  into  our 
mother-tongue.  The  work  in  question  is  called 44  Lettrcs  sur  la 
Creation  Terrestre  "  (Letters  on  Terrestrial  Creation),  by  Dr. 
Pa.  de  FUippi,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Turin.*  We  have  expected  the  arrival 
of  this  book  for  some  time  past,  and  we  are  truly  rejoiced 
that  it  lias  at  last  made  its  appearance.  Dr.  Filippi  wrote 
it  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  daughter ;  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  road  out  of  the  author's  fanuly  circle,  but  acci- 
dent has  altered  the  case.  Letter  by  letter  was  traiw  lat.xl 
into  French  and  published  in  some  of  the  Paris  papers.  The 
present  edition  is  entirely  new,  and  reminds  us  at  once  of 
Licbig's  admirable  44  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  and  Johnston's 
well-known  41  Chemistry  of  Common  life."  Its  field  of 
investigation  is,  however,  much  wider  than  either  of  these. 

We  have  frequently  heard  our  non-professional  friends 


*  Paris :  Lh>ber  and  Famjraet,  E. 
the  Italian  by  M.  Armaria  l'ommicr. 
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complain  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  reading  Hum- 
boldt's great  work  44 Cosmos;  or,  a  Physical  Description  of 
the  Universe."  Had  they  known  the  modest  little  volume 
of  Dr.  Filippi,  a  good  deal  of  the  rough  ground  would  liave 
been  made  smooth  for  them.  These  44  Letters  on  Terrestrial 
Creation  "  form,  indeed,  an  excellent  introduction  to  works 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a  higher  order. 

The  author  passes  elegantly  and  smoothly  from  one  subject 
to  another,  until  he  has  embraced  in  his  little  8vo  volume  the 
entire  terrestrial  creation.  Beginning  with  the  physical  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  or  geographical  science,  he  glides  on  to 
its  atmosphere,  its  water,  its  chemical  elements,  and  emerges 
quietly  from  theso  to  unfold  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of 
mineralogy  and  geology ;  thence  to  paleontology,  botany,  and 
zoology. 

The  distinguished  professor  of  the  University  of  Turin  has 
not  produced  a  mere  compilation  of  known  facts,  methodical  iy 
arranged ;  he  has  written  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  readers,  and  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  man  of  science  himself  may 
pick  up,  here  and  there,  a  novelty,  or  be  reminded  in  a  few 
elegant  and  easy  phrases  of  phenomena  formerly  more  fami- 
liar to  him. 

While  perusiug  this  pleasant  little  work,  the  thought 
stmck  us  that  if  such  a  text  were  only  familiar  to  every  one, 
how  much  strife,  misery,  and  misanthropy  would  be  for  ever 
prevented !  What  a  different  aspect  humanity  would  take 
if  men  could  only  be  taught  to  study  and  admire  the  works 
of  their  Creator,  and  to  abandon  the  follies  of  their  sordid 
ambition ! 

M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  according  to  our  Paris  contem- 
porary Le  Cottmns,  is  continuing  his  researches  in  thermo- 
graphy, or  the  art  of  engraving  by  heat.  Lately,  it  appears, 
he  prepared  for  his  son,  who  is  an  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
and  n  pupil  of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  some  sheets  of 
sensitive  paper,  by  means  of  which  the  young  man  has  been 
enabled  to  obtain,  with  rapidity  and  ease,  copies  of  some  old 
and  precious  Greek  documents,  which  it  would  have  been  far 
too  tedious  and  difficult  to  have  thought  of  copying  with  the 
pen.  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  writes  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  here,  to  explain  that  by  desiring  his  sealed  packet  to 
be  opened  some  weeks  ago  (as  we  noticed  at  the  time),  ho 
had  no  idea  of  claiming  any  priority  over  M.  Nitpcc  de  St. 
Victor,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  process ;  but  he  (M. 
Gaultier  thought  that  the  slight  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  apply  this  discovery  to  useful  purposes  would  not  be 
refused  nun.  Le  Cosmos,  however,  shows  that  before  M. 
Gaulticr's  ingenious  applications  were  made,  an  American, 
Mr.  Page,  had  already  realised  the  problem  on  a  large  scale, 
and  that  the  person  to  whom  wo  owo  the  discovery  of  ther- 
mography, or  the  art  of  taking  images  by  means  of  heat,  is 
Mr.  Draper,  the  distinguish**  1  physicist  of  New  York, 

M.  E.  Iioycr  has  lately  made  known  some  experiments  on 
the  crystallisation  of  sulphur.  We  will  endeavour  to  tell 
them  here  in  a  few  words : — Sulphur  is  known  to  take  two 
distinct  and  incompatible  forms  according  as  it  has  crystal- 
lised after  fusion,  or  from  a  solution. 

Thus,  sulphur  which  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible  in 
which  it  has  been  molted,  forms  long  prismatic  needles  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  But  if  the  same  substance  be 
dissolved  in  a  liquid  (sulphide  of  carbon,  essence  of  turpen- 
tine, &c),  it  will  deposit,  by  evaporation,  beautiful  octa- 
hedrons—a form  belonging  to  quite  another  system  of 
crystallisation. 

Now  M.  Royer  has  shown,  by  some  very  interesting 
experiments,  that  sulphur  may  be  made  to  deposit  prism* 
from  a  solution,  if  care  be  taken  tliat  the  liquid  from  which 
it  crystallises  cools  very  rapidly,  or  bo  kept  for  a  long  time 
at  a  high  temperature ;  whereas,  if  this  liquid  be  made  to  cool 
slowly  and  gradually,  octahedrons  alone  will  be  produced. 

The  MqK..l  M.  Koycr  experimented  with  is  essence  of 
turpentine,  which  is  known  to  dissolve  sulphur  easily. 
Having,  for  instance,  dissolved  a  certain  quantity  of 
boiling  essence  of  turpentine,  the  liquid 


immediately  divided  into  two  portions,  A  and  B.  A  wai 
made  to  cool  rapidly,  and  deposited  long  prisms.  B  vat 
cooled  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  deposited  octahedron*  alone. 

By  varying  these  experiments  in  a  great  numbs  uf 
manners,  it  is  shown  that  prisms  are  deposited  at  about  100" 
or  108°  (Centigrade),  that  is,  a  little  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  If  octatadrons  of  sulphur  are'  dissolved,  the  liquid 
will  give  prisms  or  octahedrons,  accordingly  as  the  cajiinji 
takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  Moreover,  if  this  liquid 
remain  saturated  with  sulphur  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  to  108"  (Cent.),  a  mass  of  prisms  are  obtained, 
and  not  a  single  octahedron.1* 

These  experiments  remind  us  of  those  formerly  made  by 
other  philosophers  on  calc-spar.  If  carbonate  of  tune 
crystallises  at  a  low  temperature,  we  obtain  rhombobedroM, 
that  is,  common  calc-spar.  But  if  the  carbonate  is  deposited 
from  a  heated  liquid  we  obtain  prisms  of  aragonite.  Tha 
is  the  reason  why  the  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  in  steam- 
engines  is  aragonite  and  not  calc-spar,  as  has  been  ahem  a 
41  The  Geologist,"  vol.  L  Aragonite,  even  when  indistinctly 
crystallised,  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  variety  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (calc-spar)  by  its  property  of  smtcoiag 
the  latter. 

Another  curious  property  which  we  will  notice  en  patmi 
is,  that  if  aragonite  be  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  its 
prisms  break  up  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  little  rhombo- 
nedrons  of  calc-spar  fly  off.  In  making  this  experiment,  t 
small  sample  should  be  chosen,  and  the  eyes  partially  closed; 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  should  also  be  spread  upon  the  table, 
to  collect  the  littVrhombohcdrons  as  they  fall. 

M.  diaries  Marti  us,  the  distinguished  botanist  of  Moot- 
pellier,  informs  us  that  be  brut  discovered  among  some  oats 
taken  during  several  scientific  excuraiona  made  by  him  si 
different  tinn»,  n  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  a  theory 
he  propounded  some  time  ago,  namely,  that  on  mountain 
ranges  the  soil  must  be  heated  by  the  solar  rays  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  air ;  whereas  on  plains  the  contrary  should 
be  observed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  rarefied  air  of  mountainous  elevation* 
allows  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  increase  the  temperature  of  tie 
ground  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  soil  of  a  plain  after  having  traversed  air  which  is  more 
condensed. 

Thus,  on  the  Alps,  for  instance,  amidst  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Blanc,  at  3,050  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  oo 
the  22nd  of  July,  1846,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade  was  9*.4  (Centigrade)  ;  in  the  sunshine  it  was  11 SA  ; 
whilst  the  schisteous  rock  on  which  M.  Marti  us  stood,  and 
the  soil  in  which  a  variety  of  plants  grew,  showed  a  tem- 
perature of  29°. 

These  observations  bear  principally  upon  geographical 
botany,  but  they  may,  perhaps,  become  related  to  photo- 
graphy. They  explain  bow  it  is  that  the  vegetation  on  the 
highest  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  is  far  richer  than  that  of 
Spitzberg,  where,  in  spite  of  a  perpetual  sun  which  lasts  tO 
the  summer,  the  solar  rays,  passing  through  a  much  dentef 
layer  of  atmosphere,  cannot  elevate  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  to  the  degree  that  is  observed  at  Mont  Blanc,  where 
these  rays  pass  through  more  rarefied  air.  Here,  indeed, 
we  see  in  icy  caverns,  flowering  soldatulla  and  dawkUont,  with 
a  variety  of  other  plants  which  can  only  have  received  the 
heat  necessary  to  vegetation  from  the  ground  in  which  they 


PAGES  FROM  THE  NOTE- BOOK  OF  A  TRAVELLING 
OKAPHEB. 

Between  Vilvorde  and  Brussels  there  is  nothing  to  be  sea 
worth  mention ;  although,  if  one  wishes  to  piss  away  the 
time,  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  a  good  deal  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  take  a  conveyance  from  the  forma 
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place  to  the  latter,  instead  of  going  by  rail.  There  are  a 
great  many  very  pretty  country  houses,  which  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  if  not  sufficiently  striking  to  make  the  subject  of 
a  photograph ;  and  one  has  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
country  people,  who  are  as  interesting  as  such  people  usually 
are,  so  long  as  you  dont  comprehend  them,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  classes  of  Belgians,  very  few  English  pho- 
tographers are  likely  to  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  care 
about  conversing  with  this  class  of  the  people  in  any  country ; 
generally  speaking,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  everything 
in  which  a  foreigner  feels  an  interest,  and  I  have  seen 
enough  of  them  to  know  that  rural  innocence,  such  as  some 
who  live  wholly  in  towns  consider  identical  with  life  in  the 
country,  is  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  As  an  instance  of 
the  different  opinions  men  may  entertain  of  similar  subjects, 
I  may  refer  to  a  recent  statement  made  by  a  travelling  photo- 
grapher— I  think,  Sir  J.  Coghill  who,  speaking  of  the  inter- 
ruptions offered  to  the  photographer,  oy  a  gaping  crowd 
surrounding  his  instrument  when  pitched  in  the  street  of  a 
town  or  village,  says  that  a  good-humoured  joke  will 
generally  induco  individuals  who  crowd  round  the  instru- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  even  to  render  assistance. 

Now  I  will  not  say  this  sort  of  treatment  of  the  many- 
headed  may  not  succeed  occasionally,  but  I  have  seen  it  fail 
in  more  than  one  instance ;  and,  most  certainly,  it  is  a  plan 
I  have  never  adopted  myself,  nor  one  that  I  would  recom- 
mend. The  best  course  is,  to  pursue  your  operations  without 
any  regard  to  standers-by,  and,  if  they  come  in  your  way, 
quietly  ask  them  to  get  out  of  it.  An  Englishman  has  a 
way  of  making  such  a  request,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
resisted.'infinitely  more  effective  than  any  attempt  to  do  so 
jocularly  would  be. 

I  found  Brussels  so  very  pleasant,  that  I  remained  there  a 
considerable  time,  and  took  as  many  nega tiros  as  would  of 
themselves  have  repaid  a  trip  to  the  continent.  The 
buildings  in  this  city  which  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced 
by  photography  are  numerous.  Among  those  taken  by  me 
I  find  the  following  to  be  the  most  remarkable : — First  and 
foremost,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  comes  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  is  a  splendid 
building ;  it  stands  in  the  Grande  Place,  and,  to  be  properly 
depicted,  should  bo  takeu  on  a  very  large  plate.  The  spire 
is  of  open  gothic  work,  and,  to  the  best  or  my  recollection, 
above  350  feet  in  height.  Another  good  picture  may  be  made 
of  two  sides  of  the  market-place  opposite,  including  the 
house,  once  the  Hotel  de  VuJc,  where  Count  Egmont  and 
Count  Horn  passed  the  night  previous  to  their  execution. 

The  Church  of  St.  Gudule  otters  several  interesting  objects 
for  stereoscopic  pictures ;  and  is  sufficiently  light  to  render 
photographic  operations  easy  on  a  summer's  day.  Among 
the  most  interesting  objects  is  the  beautifully  carved  pulpit, 
which  represents  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Evo  from 
Paradise.  The  pulpit  is  in  the  hollow  of  the  globe,  on  one 
side  of  which  stands  the  figure  of  an  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword,  and,  on  the  other,  death  holding  a  dart.  The  whole 
m  supported  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  and 
the  tree  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  view  of  the  high  altar 
makes  an  extremely  pretty  picture,  and  an  interesting  one 
may  also  be  made  of  one  of  the  chapels,  that  said  to  contain 
the  miraculous  wafers,  to  which  a  legend  attaches  which 
runneth  somewhat  in  tins  wise: — A  certain  Jew  stole,  or 
instigated  the  Btcaling  of,  some  consecrated  wafers  from  the 
altar,  and  himself  and  sundry  others  of  his  countrymen 
assembled  on  a  Good  Friday  in  their  synagogue  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  them,  and,  eventually,  they  stuck  their 
knives  into  them ;  upon  which,  blood  gushed  forth,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  struck  senseless.  A  Jew  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  declared  that  he  was 
present  and  saw  the  whole  affair ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  certain  Jews  whom  he  denounced  were  seized,  and 
tortured  horribly  by  having  their  flesh  torn  from  their  bones 
red-hot  pincers,  after  which  they  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 
is  stated,  and  though  I  never  happened  to  see  it  1  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  there  is 


a  procession  of  the  clergy  once  a  year,  in  commemoration  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  when  the  identical  wafers 
are  exhibited.  The  photographer  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
a  picture  of  this  chapel,  can  easily  ascertain  which  it  is  by 
asking  for  the  Chapel  of  the  St.  Sacrament  des  Miracles. 

I  find  I  have  a  good  picture  of  a  church  called  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle ;  I  forget  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  I  know  it  is  the  one  aluir^ 
which  I  was  driven  in  going  from  Brussels  to  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,  as  it  was  on  that  occasion  it  attracted  my  notice. 
At  the  top  of  the  same  street,  also,  there  is  another  object 
worth  taking,  and  this  is,  the  Porte  de  Hal,  a  large  gateway 
built  in  the  gothic  style,  which  the  ruffian  Duke  of  Alva  is 
said  to  have  used  as  a  prison.  It  is  used  now  as  a  receptacle 
for  old  armour. 

Apropos  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  though  a  photograph  of 
it  does  not  offer  many  attractions  as  a  picture,  few  English 
photographers  who  visit  Brussels,  and  who  have  a  day  to 
spare  for  the  purpose,  would  fail  to  vL-.it  it,  especially  as  the 
cost  of  a  venicle  there  and  back,  including  a  fee  to  the 
driver,  which  would  secure  his  assistance  in  any  way  in 
which  he  could  be  rendered  useful,  would  not  exceed  twenty 
francs.  The  church  and  church-yard  would  make  a  very 
interesting  picture ;  it  contains  the  dust  of  a  considerable 
number  of  English  officers  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In 
sp  aking  of  the  remains  of  English  officers,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  curious  fact,  that  a  considerable  income  is 
derived  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey's  leg  was  cut  off,  by  showing  the  boot  in  which 
the  leg  was  encased.  The  leg  itself  he  inclosed  in  a  coffin 
and  buried  in  his  garden,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a 
weeping  willow,  and  a  monument  bearing  an  inscription. 
There  are  several  other  interesting  objects  to  the  photo- 
grapher, which  would  occupy  him  at  least  a  day  in  taking, 
but  which  would  well  reward  him  for  his  pains,  by  furnishing 
turn  with  a  series  of  the  most  interesting  negatives  ever 
produced. 

Brussels  itself  would  yiekl  a  far  larger  number  of  good 
pictures  than  those  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  cannot  enume- 
rate them,  as,  at  the  time  I  visited  that  city,  the  whole 
place  was  so  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  fetes  held  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Leopold, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  camera  in  the  streets, 
from  the  multitudes  that  thronged  them  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  at  night,  though,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  got  a  very  fair  number.  Viator. 


London  Photographic  Society.— P.  LeNeve  FosrxK.Ksq., 
in  the  Chair. 

At  tho  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Chair- 
man stated  that  tho  Secretary  was  absent  in  consequence  of  a 
serious  domestic  affliction ;  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
could  not,  therefore,  he  read. 

The  Chairman  then  showed  somo  prints  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Horsley  of  Cheltenham,  who  declined  to  commu- 
nicate the  process  by  which  they  had  been  obtained.  Instead  of 
using  carbon,  like  that  ordinarily  used  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Horsley  hud  taken  pigments  of  various  colours,  and  the  result 
was  the  pictures  now  before  the  Society.  The  Chairman  thought 
that  photographers  ought  not  to  stick  to  one  process  alone,  but 
try  any  other  which  gave  promise  of  yielding  good  results.  Silver 
prints  were,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful,  but  be  thought  that  an 
undue  preference  was  given  to  this  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
new  method  of  printing.  He  must  again  repeat  his  opinion 
that  photographers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  admit 
the  possibiuty  of  other  substances  yielding  equally  good  results 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  he  hoped  they  would  give  a  trial 
to  the  various  carbon  processes. 

A  Member  (ioUo  voce)  :  "  Everybody  wants  evorybody  else 
to  try  these  new  processes." 

The  Chairman  inquired  if  any  gcutleman  present  would 
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favour  the  compnny  with  any  remarks  on  the  prints  before 
them — hut  no  gentleman  accepted  the  invitation,  where- 
upon 

Mr.  Mat-ove  rose  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the 
society  a  camera  he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  his  own 
use.  He  had  come  down  to  the  meeting  in  the  expectation 
that  a  paper  was  to  be  read,  but  as  he  found  that  there  was 
nothing  of  tho  kind,  he  should  extend  the  remarks  he  intendod 
to  offer  on  the  subject  of  his  camera.  The  instrument  was  the 
result  of  much  careful  consideration ;  in  designing  it  he  had 
taken  all  the  good  point*  ho  could  find  in  a  large  number  of 
cameras  he  had  inspected,  and  had  combined  them  in  the  one 
which  ho  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  their  notice.  The 
body  of  his  camera  was  similar  in  principle  to  the  ordinary 
bellows-folding  camera,  and  was  made  of  leather,  which,  though 
not  everlasting,  would  last  four  or  five  years,  and  would  be  easily 
mended  if  damaged.  It  rested  on  a  solid  board,  to  which  the 
fore  part  of  the  camera  was  firmly  attached  by  a  couple  of 
screws,  and  which  was  furnished  with  an  endless  screw  for  the 
purpose  of  focussing — tho  length  of  the  board  allowing  a  picture 
to  be  taken  at  a  focal  distance  of  twenty -five  inches.-  By  means 
of  a  sliding  front  the  lens  could  be  raised  about  three  inches. 
The  plate -holder  was  capable  of  carrying  a  plate  13  inches  by 
12,  but  the  size  he  preferred  was  a  plate  13  inches  by  11,  becauso 
a  plate  of  this  size  was  143  square  inches,  one  inch  less  than  a 
square  foot,  and  glass  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  raising 
the  price  if  you  wanted  a  plate  containing  more  than  144 
square  inches.  The  framo  in  which  the  plate-holder  slides 
was  so  constructed  as  to  carry  the  focussing  glass  when  not 
in  use,  and  this  he  thought  a  great  convenience,  as  he  hud 
seen  a  photographer,  with  a  very  complete  apparatus  in  other 
respect*,  who  was  obliged  to  carry  his  focussing  screen  under 
his  arm.  There  was  one  objection  to  the  frame  which  had  just 
occurred  to  him,  and  which  it  shared  in  common  with  all  other 
frames.  When  the  slido  was  raised,  and  laid  back  while  the 
exposure  was  taking  place,  he  thought  it  possible  that  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  zenith  might  penetrate  into  the  camera  and  fog 
the  plate.  This  no  doubt  could  bo  prevented  by  laying  the 
focussing  cloth  over  it,  but  he  thought  it  might  bo  better  to  give 
tho  groove  in  which  it  worked  a  slight  inclination,  instead  of 
having  it  vertical  as  at  present.  (He  illustrated  his  meaning  by 
a  diagram.)  It  was  constructed  with  a  back,  which  swung  in 
one  direction  only.  It  might  be  objected  that  the  apparatus 
re  portable  if  the  board  which  served  a«  its 


ten  hinged,  but  for  his  part  ho  preferred  it  solid ;  it 
rigid,  and  allowed  of  the  use  of  an  endless  screw, 
which  was  a  very  decided  advantage  in  focussing,  as  tho  screen 
could  bo  readily  moved  by  its  means,  even  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  revolution.  To  give  greater  rigidity  to  tho  camera,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  consider  necessary,  he  had  a  brass  rod, 
which  passed  through  a  hole  in  tho  head  of  the  camera,  and 
screwed  into  its  back  part,  tho  hole  through  which  it  passed 
being  furnished  with  a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
immovable  as  soon  as  the  focussing  had  been  accomplished.  The 
use  of  this  rod  was  optional,  and  H  was  made  to  slido  in  a  groove 
at  the  bottom  of  the  board,  so  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the  way 
when  not  wanted.  The  wood  of  which  the  camera  wax  made 
was  Moulmein  teak,  which  was  lighter  and  stronger  than 
mahogany,  and  better  calculated  to  resist  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. He  had  not  been  requested  to  mention  the  maker's 
name,  but  ho  thought  he  might  venture  to  do  so.  It  was  a  very 
handsome,  well-made  article,  combining  lightness  with  solidity, 
and  he  thought  it  did  great  credit  to  the  maker,  Ottewill. 
(Some  little  amusement  was  excited  during  the  delivery  of  this 
description,  by  tho  evident  admiration  of  the  speaker  for  the 
joint  offspring  of  bis  own  and  Mr.  Ottewill's  brain,  which  was 
certainly  justified,  as  for  as  the  external  appearance  was  con- 
cerned, it  being  a  very  handsomo  apparatus). 

A  Member  rose  and  asked  the  cost  of  the  camera,  that  being, 
ho  thought,  the  most  essential  point. 
Mr.  Malonb  replied :  "  Twelve  pounds." 
Tho  Mrmbeb  :  "  There  is  nothing  at  all  novel  in  that  camera. 
I  bought  one  precisely  like  it  in  Paris  of  M.  Jamin  only  a  few 
days  ago  at  half  tho  price." 

Mr.  Heath  regretted  that  ho  had  not  been  aware  beforehand 
that  it  was  Mr.  Malone's  intention  to  bring  such  a  camera,  be- 
cause in  that  caso  he  would  have  shown  one  far  better  in  every 
respect.  To  begin  with  the  board,  that  would  have  been  just 
twice  as  portable  if  it  had  been  hinged  so  as  to  fold  up  with  the 


ud  of  his  camera  as  a  father  of  his  youngest-born  child;  but 
had  invited  criticism  by  saying  that  he  "  was  armed  at  all 
nta,"  and  now-he  had  got  it. 


,  amera ;  and  as  to  its  being  rendered  leas  rigid  by  being  hinged, 
hat  was  all  nonsense ;  it  could  have  been  hinged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  quite  as  rigid,  nay,  eve*  more  to  (!)  than  it  was  now  as 
a  solid.  As  to  the  swing  back,  if  it  were  an  advantage  that  it 
should  swing  in  one  direction,  it  was  equally  an  advantage  that 
it  should  swing  in  the  other.  If  it  were  desirable  that  tho  front 
of  the  camera  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  lens  might  be 
raised,  it  was  equally  desirable  that  power  should  be  given  to 
lower  the  lens  to  the  same  extent,  and  still  more  desirable  that 
it  should  bo  capable  of  being  moved  laterally.  If  the  rod  were 
necessary  to  give  rigidity  to  one  side  of  the  camera,  it  was  quite 
as  much  wanted  on  the  other.  In  short,  the  instrument  was 
about  the  worst  he  had  ever  soon ;  all  tho  good  points  of  a 
camera  it  possessed  only  by  halves,  and  the  had  points  it  possessed 
in  their  entirety.  Tt  was  very  evident  that  Mr.  Malone was  as 
proud  i 
he  had 

points,"  and  now— he  had  got  i 

Mr.  Davis  came  forward  to  make  some  observations.  He 
thought  tho  before  the  Society  possessed  no  particular 

recommendation,  and  was  certainly  deficient  in  some  respects  in 
the  qualities  of  a  good  camera.  He  thought  there  was  no  reason 
w  hatever  for  supposing  that  a  ray  of  light  could  get  to  the  plate 
through  the  opening  left  in  the  top  of  the  camera  when  tho 
slide  was  folded  back,  because  the  sun  never  shone  from  the 
zenith  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shaddolt  had  nothing  to  say  in  praise  of  the  camera; 
on  the  contrary,  ho  thought  it  full  of  faults  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  wood, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  anybody  say  that  teak  was  lighter 
than  mahogany,  the  very  reverse  being  tho  truth.  As  to  tbe 
relative  durability  of  tho  two  woods,  he  could  only  say  that 
every  carriage  which  rolled  along  tho  streets  of  London  had  the 
panels  mado  of  mahogany >  and  these  were  submitted  to  every 
kind  of  temperature,  and*,  in  tho  caso  of  tho  doors,  to  a  great 
amount  of  rough  usage,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  this  wood  for 
such  purposes  was  the  strongest  proof  that  no  other  kind  of 
wood  answered  so  well,  or  was  so  well  capablo  of  resisting  change 
of  any  kind.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  back  ought  to  swing 
in  both  directions,  but  if  it  were  necessary  that  it  should  i 
in  one  direction  only,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  < 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  actually  did  swing ;  with  i 
to  the  front  part,  the  operator  ought  to  have  the  power  of  lo 
ing  as  well  as  of  raising  the  lens,  and  it  was  still  more  requisite 
that  he  should  be  able  to  move  it  in  a  lateral  direction.  There 
was  no  novelty  whatever  in  the  camera  which  had  been  brought 
there  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Malonb  :  "  I  did  not  say  that  there  was." 

Mr.  Shadbolt  had  not  said  so  either.  Ho  went  on  to  point 
out  how  essential  it  was  in  many  cases  that  a  camera  should 
have  a  swing  back,  or  have  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  the 
same  result,  and  drew  a  diagram  on  the  board,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  any  camera  might  be  constructed  to  \ ' 
effect  of  a  swing  back  at  a  trifling  expense. 

(The  design  was  a  very  good  ono,  but 
intelligible  description  in  words.) 

Mr.  En.vkll  (who,  though  a  foreigner,  spoke  remarkably 
good  English)  said  that  he  thought  tho  camera  a  very  pxxl  one. 
Considering  its  rise  (13  x  13,  with  a  depth  when  closed  uf 
about  5  inches)  it  was  very  compact;  and  it  bad  also  some 
improvements  which  gave  it  a  decided  advantage  over  many  of 
tho  so-called  portable  cameras  in  use  at  present,  and  notably  iu 
the  frame  which  carried  the  ground  glass,  which  in  general  w  M 
very  likely  to  get  broken.  He  had  himself  adopted  a  contri- 
vance to  obviate  the  necessity  of  removing  the  focussing  screen 
while  taking  a  picture ;  which  consisted  in  fitting  two  knobs  la 
each  inner  side  of  the  camera,  andtwo  corresponding  knobs  to  each 
side  of  tho  frame  which  held  the  focussing  glass  »nd  uniting 
tbem  by  means  of  india  rubber  fastenings.  When  the  opera- 
tion of  focussing  was  completed,  the  framo  containing  the  plate 
was  thrust  down  into  its  place  between  the  camera  and  tbe 
focussing-screen,  tho  india  rubber  fastenings  yielding  ao  as  to 
allow  the  frame  to  take  the  position  which  had  been  previous! v 
held  by  the  screen,  which  again  resumed  its  place  on  the  plate 
being  withdrawn.  This  plan  obviated  the  risk  of  smashing  the 
glass,  which  was  always  incurred  when  von  laid  it  about  on  the 
grass  while  operating.  As  to  Mr.  Malone's  idea  that  light 
might  get  to  the  plate  through  the  crevice  left  in  the  top  of 
the  camera  when  tho  slido  was  folded  back,  this  was  so,  un- 
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Suestionably ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  it  was  from 
a  is  circumstance  that  the  fogging  of  the  plate  frequently 
arose.  The  French  had  obviated  this  by  adopting  folding-doors 
in  lieu  of  the  slide.  lie  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  himself.  He  had  offered  to  the  secretary  to  read  a  paper  on 
photogrnphio  contrivances  at  any  time  when  thero  was  not 
more  important  business  before  the  society,  but  as  he  had  never 
heard  anything  further  about  the  matter,  no  doubt  the  secre- 
tary, from  the  multitude  of  things  he  had  to  think  about,  had 
forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Malonk  rose  to  reply  to  tho  objections  that  had  been 
raised  to  his  camera ;  but  first  of  all  ho  must  observe  in  reply 
to  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Heath)  who  had  complained  that  he  had 
occupied  the  meeting  with  a  speech  throe  quarters  of  an  hour 
long  about  a  camera  in  which  there  was  no  novelty,  that  but 
for  this  there  was  every  probability  that  there  would  havo  beon 
no  discussion  at  all ;  there  was  no  business  before  the  meeting 
and  no  paper  to  bo  read,  so  ho  rather  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  their  thanks  for  having  occupied  tho  time.  As  regarded  the 
novelty  of  his  inveution,  he  had  uot  claimed  for  it  any  othor 
novelty  than  that  of  possessing  more  points  than  any  that  had 
been  hitherto  brought  forward.  He  opposed  the  idea  suggested 
by  Mr.  Davis  that  because  the  sun  never  shone  from  the  zenith 
in  this  country',  therefore  no  ray  could  outer  the  camera  through 
tho  slide-opening.  Suppose  a  white  cloud  were  overhead,  that 
cloud  would  reflect  light  in  every  direction.  (Mr.  Davis  ex- 
plained.) As  to  tho  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  that  a 
camera  equal  in  every  respect  (The  member:  "Better!") — 
that  such  a  camera  as  that  before  him  could  be  made  at  half 
the  price  in  Paris,  why — iant  tnieux  pour  let  photogravheM 
Parvtiem ;  he  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  it.  (It  was  very 
evident  that  ho  didn't  believe  it.)  Ho  did  not  ask  anybody 
to  have  a  camera  made  like  his ;  it  struck  him  that  it  was  a 
decided  success,  and  with  tho  view  of  showing  it  ho  had  desired 
tho  maker  to  send  it  down  to  tho  society's  rooms;  and  ho  was 
very  glad  that  ho  had  done  so,  as  it  had  enabled  him  to  fill  up 
a  very  awkward  gap. 

Mr.  Shadboi.t  rose  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he  thought  it 
possible  to  restrain  individuals  from  patenting  processes  which 
had  long  been  known  and  practised  by  others,  who  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  patent  that  which  almost 
everybody  knew.  A  case  of  this  kind  had  occurred  a  week  or 
two  back,  and  such  cases  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Ho 
thought  tho  president  of  tho  Society  might  bo  able  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman  was  sorry  that  he  was  not  himself  able  to 
givo  an  opinion  on  tho  subject.    Ho  had  thought  very  much 
about  the  matter,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
doing  something  to  check  such  proceedings  if  that  woro  possi 
We,  but  ho  did  not  clearly  soo  his  way  to 
occurrences  at  present. 

Mr.  Huohks  wished  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
under  discussion.  Ho  thought  the  members  present  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Malone  for  tho  manner  in  which  ho  had  come 
forward  that  evening  and  saved  them  from  having  made  a  fruit- 
less journey  to  the  rooms.  He  concluded  with  some  very 
sensible  observations  on  the  advisability  of  the  council  adopting 
some  means  of  informing  members  beforehand  of  the  subject 
that  would  be  discussed  at  the  ensuing  meeting,  so  that  they 
might  come  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  as  doubtless 
many  persons  frequently  came  from  a  considerable  distant*  to 
attend  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Malone  also  thought  it  would  improve  the  character  of 
the  Society's  proceedings  if  a  request  were  made  by  the  council 
to  certain  |«rsons  to  read  a  paper  occasionally.  It  was  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  which  many  persons  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and 
ho  knew  that  some  had  been  deterred  from  doing  anything  in 
this  way  solely  from  tho  feeling  that  if  a  paper  were  worth 
hearing,  it  was  worth  asking  for.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
affected  by  any  such  scruples,  and  was  always  ready  to  speak 
without  waiting  to  be  asked. 

Tho  business,  or  rather  discussion,  having  been  brought  to  a 
termination, 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  after  remarking  that  this  was  tho 
to  tho  vacation,  and  warmly  expressing 
nay  all  meet  again  after  the  vacation  in 
health  "and  strength,  and  with  plenty  of  good 
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COMMISSION  ON  THB  PKIZK   FOCNDBD   BT  THE 
NO  UK  LtrrNW." 

A  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  tho  different  systems 
under  consideration,  led  to  the  deliberations  being  pushed  bcyoud 
the  narrow  limits  at  first  intended. 

Tho  common  and  primary  source,  tho  unique  germ  of  all  tho 
processes,  from  which  we  have  selected  those  which  appeared  to 
us  worthy  of  reward,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  tho  carbon  processes, 
is  incontcstably  that  or  M.  Poitevin,  and,  consequently,  the 
common  father  of  all  those  inventors  is  M.  Poitevin. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  convince  you  of  this. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1856,  M.  Poitevin  deposited  at  the 
office  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  tho  description  of  a  process  of 
photographic  printing.  The  15th  February,  of  tho  following 
year,  having  modified  it  on  certain  points,  ho  brought  it  to  you. 

What,  now,  was  this  method,  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression  ?  In  August,  1855,  application  on  the  paper  of  a 
mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash,  organic  substances,  aud 
colouring  matter,  at  one  operation,  before  insolation.  In 
February,  1856,  application  of  tho  same  substances,  but  in  two 
operations,  to  wit— tho  bichromate  and  the  organic  body  be- 
fore, and  the  colouring  matter  or  carbon  after  insolation.  In 
both  cases  washing  in  distilled  water,  to  complete  and  fix  tho 
proof. 

Now  if  we  follow  tho  chronological  order  of  the  ] 
what  shall  we  see  ? 

M.  Testud  do  Beauregard,  in  December,  1857,  comrau 
to  you  a  process  of  which  the  following  is  the  ritumi. 

The  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  of  an  organic  substance  and 
colouring  matter  (carlx>n).  Only  hero  tho  complete  prepara- 
tion, which  always  precedes  insolation,  is  separated  into  two 
parts ;  first,  immersion  of  the  paper  in  the  mixture  of  bichro- 
mate and  organic  matter;  drying,  then  tho  spreading  of  the 
carbon.  After  insolation,  tho  washing  iu  common  water.  Tho 
manipulation  alone  varies,  the  principlo  is  identical. 

In  January,  1858,  a  Mr.  Sutton  published  a  method  of 
obtaining  durable  positives.  This  again  was  exactly  the  Poitevin 
method,  for  it  contained  nothing  more  than  this : — 

"Application  on  tho  paper  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  organic  substance,  and  pulverised  charcoal;  drying, 
insolation,  and  washing."  On  his  own  part,  Mr.  Sutton  added 
an  alkaline  solution  for  clearing  the  image,  if  necessary. 

The  10th  April,  1858,  Mr.  Pouncy  took  out  a  patent  in 
England,  which  was  not  published  iu  that  country  until 
November,  and  in  our  BulMin  until  tho  following  month. 
If  wo  isolate  the  constituent  clomonts,  we  find,  in  substance, 
application  on  the  paper  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
gum  arable,  and  vegetable  charcoal,  in  a  single  operation,  before 
insolation.   Afterwards  washing  iu  distilled  water. 

Finally,  and  to  conclude  this  long  review,  on  the  30th  June, 
1858,  Messrs.  Gamier  and  Salmon  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
your  Secretary  a  paper  containing  a  process  which,  more  or  less 
modified  by  them  in  the  interval,  led  to  our  being  mado  wit- 
nesses of  experiments  in  which  the  use  of  alkaline  bichromate, 
of  an  organic  body  and  of  carbon,  reproduced,  with  more  or  less 
trifling  variations,  a  series  of  causes  and  effects  which  have  their 
type  in  M.  I'oitevin's  process,  so  that  wo  might  almost  say,  in 
truth,  that  if  M.  Poitevin  had  not  existed,  each  of  these  gentle- 
men would  have  invented  it. 

Is  it  probable,  we  ask  you,  in  presence  of  this  severe  but 
impartial  analysis,  to  deny  that  these  products,  of  different 
origins,  ought  all  to  bear,  in  some  sort,  a  common  trade-mark ; 
and  if  wo  givo  prominence  to  some  in  our  photographic  world, 
by  stamping  them  with  a  seal  of  honour,  means  should  be  found 
of  associating  very  prominently,  and  even  iu  the  foremost  place, 
tho  name  of  the  initiator. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  tho  object  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  sen- 
sible as  we  were  that  our  consciences  could  not  be  at  rest,  if, 
in  the  division  of  tho  rewards,  M.  Poitevin  was  forgotten,  he 
being  the  sower,  while  others  carried  off  the  harvest. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Poitevin  did  not  present  himself  at  the 
actual  competition,  and  that  ho  has  doubtless  reserved  all  the 
weight  of  his  merit*  to  throw  into  tho  scales  wo  shall  have  to 
hold  next  year.     But  if  on  tho  one  hand  this  reserve 

which  it  was  difficult 
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to  escape,  an  the  other  it  perhaps  made  us  more  thought- 
ful of  hi*  interest* ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  if  his 
labours  and  services  should  remain  thus  suspended  and  finally 
cut  off  from  honourable  mention  between  the  forgetfulness  of 
a  first  competition  and  the  contrary  chances  of  a  second. 

The  Duke  de  Luynos,  who  was  kept  minutely  informed  of  nil 
our  proceedings,  bocamo  aware  of  our  embarrassment,  and,  to 
relieve  us  from  it,  he  brought  increased  encouragement  to  our  art, 
which  still  further  ontitlos  him  to  our  gratitude.  Thus,  he  has 
kindly  prolonged  the  period  for  competing  for  the  second  prbe 
of  2,000  francs  until  the  1st  July,  1861.  The  same  programme 
is  maintained.  "As  to  tho  sum  of  2,000  francs  ho  offered  us  for 
1868,  he  left  it  to  us,  with  full  permission  to  distribute  it  in 
such  proportions  as  we  pleased,  for  the  enoouragement  and 
reward  of  labours  made  anterior  to  the  1st  July,  1858.  From 
that  time  wo  felt  ourselves  more  free  to  act  than  when  we  were 
confined  within  our  former  somewhat  narrow  limits,  and  the 
proclamation  of  M.  Poitevin's  name  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  those  to  bo  rewarded  for  the  discovery  of  new  processes 
became  a  settled  thing. 

You  will  call  to  mind,  gentlemen,  that  in  tho  part  of  the 
programme  relative  to  the  prise  of  2,000  francs,  it  was  foreseen 
that  this  prise  might  be  merited  by  three  very  distinct  orders 
of  works,  that  is  to  say,  either  by  notable  progress  in  the  print- 
ing of  proofs  and  in  the  guarantees  fur  their  preservation ;  by 
the  discovery  of  new  processes ;  or  by  a  complete  study  of  the 
chemical  ana  physical  actions  which  intervene  in  tho  processes 
employed,  or  which  influence  the  alteration  of  the  proofs. 

If  as  yet  we  have  only  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  prise,  it  is  not 
only  because  in  the  category  of  discovery  wo  have  not  met 
with  any  progress  sufficiently  considerable  or  practical  results 
sufficiently  complete ;  it  is  also,  because  it  appeared  to  us  impos- 
sible to  withhold  a  testimony  of  high  approbation  to  tho  remark- 
able labours  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard.  These  geutlcmen 
had  a  prejudice  to  contend  against  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Wo 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  merits  and  importance  of 
the  labours  of  these  gentlemen  that  we  feared  being  carried 
away  by  our  appreciation  of  them,  and  so  awarding  a  larger 
portion  of  tho  prise  than  we  ought.  A  prejudice  of  this  kind 
rendered  it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  us  to  do  them  strict 
justice,  because  we  feared  being  biassed  by  our  friendship. 

iuw 


MM.  Davanne  and  Girard's  labours  have  extended  over  a 
lieriod  of  nearly  four  years.  In  fact  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  1855  that  they  demonstrated  after  M.  Legray,  but  by  a  more 
rigorous  analysis,  the  minimum  quantity  of  silver  (5  per  cent, 
maximum),  that  remained  in  the  proof  itself,  and,  consequently, 
the  consi  de  ruble  losses  resulting  from  the  dispersion,  in  tho 
residues,  of  the  95  per  cent,  not  utilised.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  however,  that  in  the  method  of  utilising  these  residues, 
MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  have  only  simplified,  without  modi- 
fying in  any  important  degree,  tho  ways  and  moans  long  since 
known  to  chemists,  and  subsequently  to  all  photographers  by 
menus  of  MM.  Barreswil  and  Davanne's  book  as  well  as  by  that 
of  M.  Legray. 

About  this  epoch,  great  alteration  in  positives  formerly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  vigour  and  brilliancy,  excited  serious  alarm. 
To  find  the  means  of  guarding  against  these  dangers  by  ascer- 
taining their  cause,  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard  subjected  old 
faded  proofs  to  a  chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  recent  ones  which 
had  been  purposoly  acted  upon  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the 
ditlerent  j«»|>er*  published  by  them  in  1855,  they  showed : 

"  That  all  tho  faded  proofs  were  sulphurised. 

"  That  a  good  and  vigorous  proof  was  immediately  altered  by 
artificial  sulphurisation. 

"  That,  consequently,  it  is  in  the  sulphur  and  tho  sulphides 
that  the  altering  principle  constantly  resides,  and  hence  that  all 
tho  acids  added  to  the  hyposulphite  being  agents  of  sulphura- 
tion,  and  all  old  hyposulphites  being  sulphurated,  the  entire 
absence  of  both  was  necessary ;  and  also  that  salts  of  gold  alone 
should  be  used  as  the  colouring  agents." 

In  the  same  series  of  examinations  they  also  clearly  showed 
that  all  the  changes  were  due  to  the  combined  action  of  sul- 
phur and  humidity.  A  proof  was  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  con- 
taining dry  hydrosulphurio  acid,  and  resisted  its  action ;  but 
tho  instant  that  moist  air  was  admitted,  it  began  to 
of  alteration. 

The  publication  of  these  researches  was  of  real  service  to  our 
art;  fur  if  some  photographers  bad  already  given  up  the  use 
of  the  above-mentioned  process,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 


a  masterly  analysis  of  a  problem  of  consider- 
the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  sua, 
of  his  distance,  by  observations  of  the  transit 


majority  continued  in  the  old  way ;  at  present,  however,  this 
order  of  things  is  completely  reversed,  since,  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  named,  no  teacher  can  hereafter  recommend  his 
pupils  to  follow  the  old  method. 

(7*o  be  conlinmed.) 

gtisallaiteoiis. 

HOW  TUB  DISTANCE  OF  THE  SUN  IS  ASCERTAINED  BY 

Yard  Measure.— Professor  Airey,  in  his 
Astronomy,  gives  a  r 
able  intricacy,  vis. 
and  consequently  < 

of  Venus,  the  connecting  link  between  measures  upon  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  dimensions  of  our  system.  The  further 
steps  of  investigating  the  parallax,  and  consequently  the  distant 
of  the  fixed  stars  (where  that  is  practicable),  is  also  elucidated ; 
and  the  author,  with  evident  satisfaction,  thus  sums  up  the 
several  steps,  lly  means  of  a  yard  measure  a  base  line  in  s 
survey  was  measured;  from  this,  by  the  triangulations  and 
computations  of  a  survey,  an  arc  of  meridian  on  the  earth  was 
measured;  from  this,  with  proper  observations  with  the  zenith 
sector,  the  surveys  being  also  repeated  on  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  earth's  form  and  dimensions  were  ascertained ;  from 
these,  and  a  previous  independent  knowledge  of  the  proportion* 
of  the  distances  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  from  the  sun,  witk 
observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  tho  sun's  distance  is  deter- 
mined, and  from  this,  with  observations  leading  to  the  parallel 
of  the  stars,  the  distance  of  the  stars  is  determined.  And  ever? 
ttep  in  the  promts  can  be  distinctly  referred  to  its  basii,  tkat 
it,  the  yard  measure. — Curiosities  of  Science. 

Seizure  op  Stbrboscopic  " Q fehtionable  Subjects."— 
Under  tho  head  "  Abuse  of  tho  Pino  Arts  "  in  a  weekly  con- 
temporary (tho  Era),  wo  were  exceedingly  glad  to  read  of 
several  seizures  which  the  police  have  very  recently  made  cs 
those  vile  compositions  which,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  still  disgrace 

of  the  metropolis.  Wo  beueve, 
"  of  retrogressing,  tin- 
.  In  these  days  of 
Academics  and  Exhibitions,  there  ought  surely  to  be  a  purer 
and  higher  standard  than  these  filthy  pictures.  We  hope  that 
the  police  will  continue  to  use  that  vigilance  which  they  have 
shown  in  the  present  instance,  so  that  if  shame  docs  not  compel 
tradesmen  to  desist  from  the  publication  of  these  slides,  that, 
at  least,  the  dread  of  the  policeman's  visit  will  induce  the  sup- 
pression of  that  of  which  higher  motives  should  have  prevented 
the  production.  If  this  bo  the  case,  then  we  may  hope  that  the 
trade  in  this  class  of  subject  will  he  driven  to  that  secret 
system  which  is  now  applied  to  the  Holywell  Street  cla»*  of 
literature. 

Thr  wearisome  process  between  Dubosoq  Forrier  and  others 
has  been  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  Court  of  Apj«al 
having  annulled  the  patent  with  respect  to  the  niani ' 
stereoscopes  which  liad  been  granted  to  the  former. 


loose  viic  comjKtauoiit  wiihii,  «e  are  M»rr 
many  of  tho  print-sellers'  shops  of  the  mcl 
from  the  indications  we  sec,  that  instead 
bad  taste  in  art  matters  is  progressini 


Jjjbotograpjw  |t(rtes  ant*  $mries. 

ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WATER-GLAR8 
IN  PUOTOQRAPQY. 

Sib,— Perceiving  in  the  u  News,"  of  the  3rd  ins*.,  a  letter 
of  suggestion  relative  to  the  employment  of  silicate  of  soda 
in  photography,  it  may  perhaps,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
worth  while  to  record  tho  results  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  attempting  to  utilise,  for  photographic  par- 
poses,  this  otherwise  valuable  agent, 11  water-glass. ' 

A  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  containing  from  40  to  45  per 
cent,  of  dry  silicate,  is  readily  procurable  in  commerce,  in 
the  form  of  a  viscid,  syrupy  fluid.  This,  when  dilated  with 
about  an  equal  measure  of  water,  affords  a  solution  pomcasing 
the  general  characters  of  a  varnish.  Applied  with  a  brash 
upon  any  polished  surface  it  soon  dries  to  a  transparent  even 
film,  which  offers  a  certain  amount]  of  protection  to  the 
material  beneath— bright  iron  coated  in  this  way  is  for  a 
time,  though  not  perfectly,  preserved  from  rust.  Soch  a 
covering  will  not,  however,  i 
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atmospheric  influences.  An  efflorescence,  due  probably  to  the 
formation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  prone  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, which,  by  increasing,  ultimately  destroys  the  continuity 
of  the  film.  As  a  photographic  Tarnish,  to  protect  collodion 
its  employment  must  therefore  be  deferred  until 
'  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  or  indeed  of  prevent- 
ing the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  silicate  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  moisture  of  the  air,  shall  have  been  suggested. 

Some  years  since,  in  company  with  my  friend  Hr.  Hambly, 
of  Sheffield,  I  made  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  the 
paper  employed  in  the  printing  process  with  soluble  silica. 
Our  plan  of  proceeding  was  to  impregnate  the  paper,  by  one 
wash,  with  both  silica  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  necessary 
to  form  the  sensitive  coating.  We  used  for  this  purpose  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added  in  equivalent  proportion.  The  proofs  furnished  by 
this  process  were  not,  however,  in  any  appreciable  degree, 
superior  to  those  printed  upon  plain  salted  paper.  The 
silicate  employed  alone  led  to  no  results,  on  account  of  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  silver  compound  is  blackened  on 
exposure  to  light. 

The  attention  which  this  material  is  likely  to  receive,  on 
account  of  its  proposed  use  as  a  varnish,  is  my  reason  for 
offering  thme  observations,  unfavourable  plough  they 
be,  relative  to  the  points  of  difference  between  this  body 


Woalnnch,  June  6th,  1869. 


John  Spiixkr. 


BURNT-JN  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PORCELAIN. 

Sin, — A  working  man,  who  sometimes  finds  a  little  spare 
time,  prefers  applying  himself  to  the  beautiful  art  of  photo- 
graphy to  spending  his  time  in  a  public-house.  Like  many 
of  his  class,  he  feefe  himself  much  assisted  by  the  reading  of  the 
"  Photographic  News;  "  for,  through  it,  he  lias  obtained 
information  which  has  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  art 
with  an  ease  and  satisfaction  he  could  not  nave  gained  with- 
out ;  snd  it  has,  without  doubt,  prevented  him  from  spending 
his  time  in  a  worse  manner,  for  which  be  tenders  his  sincere 
thanks. 

Seeing  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  editor  answers 
tyros  in  the  art,  has  induced  him  to  ask  the  following 
favour : — 

What  method  is  adopted  to  produce  photographs  (views 
or  portraits)  on  porcelain,  and  burning  in  tho  same  so  as  to 
combine  with  the  glaze  in  the  burning,  like  ordinary  paint- 
ing on  china?  A  Working  Man. 

[We  do  not  think  much  progress  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  above  branch  of  photography.  Wo  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  from  those  of  our  readers  who  may  havo  been  work- 
ing on  the  subject,  some  account  of  their  experiments,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  they  will  gladly  give  all  the  information  in 
their  power  to  such  a  request  as  "A  Working  Man"  has 
"  >•] 


Sir,— I  have  for  some  months  been  practising  the  oxymel 
preservative  process,  nor  would  I  abandon  it  for  any  dry 
process  I  know  of,  were  it  not  for  one  defect ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  skies  of  the  negatives  are  always  completely  spangled 
over  with  pin-holes.  I  at  first  imagined  they  arose  from  a 
too  liberal  a  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  knowing  that  in  tho  wet 
process  I  have  met  with  them  some  times,  if  continuing  the 
development  too  long  and  with  too  much  nitrate;  I,  how- 
ever, tried  less,  but  with  no  better  result. 

The  collodion  is  not  freshly  iodised  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
many  months  old.  1  have  tried  several  varieties,  but  the 
pin-holes  are  the  same  in  all.  And  as  they  are  to  be  seen  as 
Hoon  as  the  development  commences,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  fault  is  due  to  the  granular  structure  of  the 

oxymel.  _  , 

Now,  tin!  honey  I  use  is  the  best  I  can  procure,  though 
certainly  it  is  not  "  dripping  from  the  comb,"  as  is  specified 


for  oxymel  generally.  But  if  I  am  always  to  wait  until  I 
can  get  honey  from  the  comb,  I  may  wait  long  enough,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  get  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Will  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  or  Mr.  Llewellyn,  or 
some  one  of  your  readers  who  kwe  practised  this  most  cer- 
tain and  beautiful  process,  kindly  tell  me  how  to  remedy 
this  defect? 


CARDBOARD  DISHES. 

Sir, — Wishing  to  make  myself  a  few  cheap  gutta  percha 
dishes,  1  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  my  klea.  I 
tako  some  thin  cardboard,  cut  as  many  sides  as  neces- 
sary to  form  a  dish,  dip  each  of  them  into  a  solution  of  gutta 
percha  and  benzole,  and,  when  dry,  cement  them  together  so 
as  to  form  a  tray. 

Now,  that  which  I  desire  to  know  is  this : — What  should 
be  the  proportion  of  benzole  to  the  gutta  percha ;  how  to 
proceed  to  coat  evenly  the  solution  on  the  cardboard  without 
forming  little  holes  which  would  absorb  the  liquid  put  into 
tho  dish ;  and,  finally,  how  to  cement  tho  different  parts  of 
the  tray  together  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  give  me  this 
information.  B.  A.  I. 


PORTABLE  DARK  TENT. 

Sir, — I  send  a  description  of  a  dark  tent,  which  is 
tained  in  a  box  A,  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  1  foot  3  inches 
wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  of  which,  when  open,  the  lid  B 
forms  a  back,  C  being  a  light  frame  hinged  on  to  B,  which 
falls  back  when  shut,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (fig.  2). 
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Fig.  l  rig.  s. 

II  II  are  two  uprights  in  three  pieces  each,  and  socketed 
together  like  fishing-rods,  and  slip  through  sockets  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  tho  box  inside,  to  form  front  legs  to  tho  table 
and  to  support  the  two  laths  E  E,  which 
turn  in  pins  at  tho  top  of  the  frame  C,  and 
catch  on  the  top  of  the  uprights  II  H  by 
pins  (fig.  3).  The  front  side  N  drops  down 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  table.  C  is  a  loose 
lath  catching  on  the  ends  of  the  latlis  E  E 
to  support  the  front  of  the  curtain.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  one  thickness  of  yellow 
and  one  of  black  calico,  nailed  on  to  the 
edges  and  back  of  the  box,  and  hanging  down  loose  iu  front 
to  form  a  place  to  stand  in,  as  in  fig.  4.. 
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By  undoing  the  tops  of  the  legs  in  front,  the  backs  may 
be  doubled  and  the  covering  folded  up,  and  all,  including 
the  legs  (of  which  the  back  one  8  fits  in  a  socket  at  the 
k  of  the  case,  and  is  also  jointed),  may  be  easily  packed 


Flg.4. 

in  a  case  and  conveyed  to  the  place  chosen  by  tho  artist  to 
photograph  his  view.  I  trust  it  may  meet  his  approval,  and 
may  act  properly  for  positives,  and  may  never  be  adopted 
for  taking  wet  negatives  so  loug  as  there  are  dry  processus 
which  equal  wet  in  point  of  beauty,  and  excel  them  in  point 
of  trouble,  as  requiring  half  as  much  apparatus 

'  0.  T.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Pi'RItt  or  Chi-oride  of  Gold.— Chemicia. 
Tour  sample  of  chloride  of  gold  is  evidently  much  adulterated,  and 
from  your  description  wo  suspect  the  impurity  to  be  chloride  of 
sodium.  Chloride  of  gold  being  a  very  expensive  salt  is  one  of 
those  which  is  most  frequently  adulterated.  Test  it  in  the  follow- 
ing way: — Weigh  out  with  great  accuracy  a  few  grains  of  the  dry 
salt,  place  it  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  heat  it,  gradually  raising  the 
temperature  to  dull  redness.  Metallic  gold  will  be  left  In-hind,  and 
this  being  weighed  should  amount  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  chloride  taken.  Chloride  of  sodium,  however,  being  fixed  at 
the  above  temperature  will  remain  behind,  and  the  residue  must, 
therefore,  be  moistened  with  water  and  gently  heated.  The  solu- 
tion should  not  leave  any  residue  when  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  should  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver. 
If  a  residue  be  left  or  a  precipitate  be  found,  it  shows  the  presence 
of  an  imparity. 

Alkauxity  or  tub  Nitkatb  Bath.— it  Tyro.  The  alkaline 
condition  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  free  soda 
or  ammonia  in  it,  but  oritie  of  tiltcr,  which  is  soluble  to  a  slight 
extent  in  pure  water,  and  much  more  so  in  solutions  containing 
amnion iacal  salts.  As  the  collodion  which  you  use  contains  iodide 
of  ammonium,  each  time  a  plate  is  dipped  into  the  bath  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double  decomposition 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  thus  in  time  the  bath  becomes  charged 
with  this  salt.  The  oxide  of  silver  has  been  gradually  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  free  ammonia  which  you  have 
added  to  the  collodion  to  give  it  'r  keeping  properties."  As  a  remedy, 
add  10  drops  of  strung  nitric  acid  to  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
acid  this  by  a  few  drops  at  a  time  to  the  bath ;  carefully  testing  it 
each  addition  with  delicate  test  paper,  and  stopping  when 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


V  T«  art  happy  to  in/arm  our  rtadtn  that  a  strsei 
mtiutd  is  an  tarty  rmmtxr  on  a  tubjtct  of  tin 
ami  f  to  ail  tngaocd  ui  tht  practice  of  phoioyraphy, 
txptrimtmtal  tctmcr,  bt  they  old  or  yvuity,  amaUur  or 

A  Ji 


strsei  ofartiettsvMI 
grtatat  intrrrtt  and  i 


exdte  4  down  more 
After  then,  you  had 


40  (Train  bath  should  last  for  a  long  1 
nitrate  of  silver.    We  are  glad  to  hear  such  good  accounts  of  your  i 
with  tho  alabastrine  process,  which  we  gave  at  vol  L  p.  ISO. 


J.  B.  O. — Some  plain  for  cleaning  old  daguerreotype*  have  appeared  tn  i 
nam  tiers;  we  recommend  you  to  try  these,  as  they  will  do  no  harm  e 
they  are  not  successful. 

r  iaf 


,  of 


W.  w\  Received.   We  will  see  about  the  report  mentioned. 

J.  H — L  We  do  not  think  that  the  negative  of  your  stereograms  wl 
high  price  la  the  market  The  print  is  very  good,  and  the  subject 
hat  similar  pictures  are  now  very  numerous.   You  had  better  apply 
large  dealer.   2.  It  should  be  four  or  five  feet  in  focal  length,  ax 

n-.lr,  ti.r   I   l.«.k.tu-  I'ln.M  should  It  inclined  oil   nil   aid-  >  :.u: 

necessary  for  tho  passage  of  the  light. 

J.  Bxvtall. — The  Information  you  ask  has  been  given  so  continually 
back  numbers,  that  we  must  refer  yon  to  those  for  aa  answer, 
particular  difficulty  which  yoa  have  met  with,  and  we  will  do  our 
help  y. 


in  ocr 

Slat. 

to 


'  No.  1."  although  higher  in  price 


ise  he  disregsrded,  you  should  have  sepa- 
bnt  If  yon  require  only  one  lens,  it  should 
ling  the  distance  between  the  earners  and 


ut  we  ' 
the  b- 

the  best  toning  proeesa. 
T.  H.  II. — We  decidedly  prefer  the 
than  most  of  the  others.    If  < 
rate  lenses  for  each  sized  picture ; 
be  a  large  slxed  one,  as,  by  increasing  I 

sitter,  you  will  be  enabled  to  take  with  It  a  small  picture,  whilst  with  ■ 
■mall  lens  you  cannot  take  a  large  picture. 
W.  STvaaEoa. — The  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid  recommended  is  of  about  one  thirct 
the  strength  of  glacial  acetic  acid;  consequently,  you  must  add  «  s  drachm 
of  glacial  add  and  1  drachm  of  water  In  order  to  make 
salutloa  equal  to  the  one  containing  H  drachm  of  I 
F.  P. — We  do  not  recommend  vou  to  attempt  to  make  your  own 
or  collodion.    It  la  too  troublesome  and  difficult  a  job  for  a  lady  to  i 
is  an  absolute  necessity.   It  will  be  far  better  for  | 

expect  to  prepare  such  a  substance  on  the  small  scale,  equal  to  thai  j 
In  large  quantities  by  experienced  chemists. 
P.  I.  O.— The  fact  of  our  having  recommended  its  addition,  should  be  a  safe- 

dent  answer  to  your  question. 
T.  A.— We  have  carefully  read  over  our  correspondent  >  letters,  but  we  _r- 
compelled  to  say  that  the  facts  and  experiments  which  he  adduce*  in  support 
of  his  theory  do  not  really  bear  upon  the  subject.   A  rat  of  Ugta  out; 
traverse  quue,  lint,  uiiluss  rev  ived  direct  Into  the  eve.  we  should  r.a».  ■■ 
evidence  of  its  presence  until  it  fell  upon  some  body  capable  of  arresting 
snd  reflecting  lu    Oar  correspondent  Is  in  error  in  assuming  that  as  « 
ascend  higher  in  the  atmosphere  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  leas  powerful 
Professor  Plaxxi  Smyth,  hi  his  Interesting  work,  "TenerUTe,"  has  shows 
that  the  contrary  I*  the  case.  The  fact  of  ios  existing  at  the  summits  el 
high  mountains  does  not  prove  that  the  suns  rays  have  leas  heat,  but  that 
the  radiation  of  heat  is  (rrenter. 
As  Ax  Antra. — We  fear  that  you  will  not  succeed  tn  removing  the  vasrosk 
from  your  negative  sufficiently  perfectly  to  allow  of  your  intensifying  u  by 
redevelopment.    Chloroform  would  be  the  best  solvent  to  try,  and  the  plate 
should  be  well  rinsed  In  successive  portions  of  fresh  solvent. 
YV.  8. — 1.  If  all  the  vessels  are  properly  dcaued  oat  to  start  with.  aa»l  to* 
distillation  proceed  not  too  rapidly,  the  distilled  water,  prepared  as  return 
mended  at  voL  U.  p.  S3,  should  be  quite  pure.   1.  Sel  d'or  Is  a  double  trvpi- 
sulphite  of  gold  and  soda    8.  Wo  think  you  will  obtain 
superior  trnji.parcnt  pictures  by  printing  them  by  the 
4.  You  must  not  use  a  stop  for  your  lenses,  as  you  thus  lose  t 
of  their  rapidity. 
CLAItA  W.— The  most  generally  useful  will  be  the  Aplanatlc. 
W.  L.  C — 1.  A  drop  of  water  Is  considered  to  weigh  a  (. 
tn  formula-,  drops  anil  grains  are  given  Indiscriminately, 
be  preferable  if  some  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  could  he 
adopted  generally  by  pholotrra  pliers.     J,  Place  a  few  grains  uf  iudsi^ 
scattered  about  In  a  shallow  dish,  and  lay  the  plate  on  It  faoe  downward 
an  inch  from  the  iodine.    Keep  the  plate  thus  for  three  or  few 
3.  The  plates,  when  quite  tin*,  may  be  preserved  sensitive  U  ■ 
several  days.  4.  Only  a  minute  or  so.   Make  a  saturated  solution  of  gaifie 
add.   &.  The  proportions  are  correctly  given.  You  may,  of  coarse,  mskr 
any  quantity  of  the  solution  you  like.  If  the  same  relative  proportions  sn 
adhered  to.    ti.  We  tlilnk  the  slbumen  process  will  answer  the  purpose  v«-i 
wdl  for  stereoscopic  transparencies.   Perhaps  your  sulphuric  ado  was  »■« 
strong  enough ;  instead  or  diluting  with  wsicr,  add  more  add, 
•  a.  7.  Yeaj  4  a  " 


result  between  each 

W.  Received. 
A  Stjssxx  Pbotogsapiike. 
the  subject.    We  think  pt 


itolOi 


-We  hope  soon  to  receive  further  informaUoa 
It  of  acetic  add  sre  meant. 

t  ' 


W.  A.  D. — If  the  diaphragm  Is  not  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  t^« 

lens,  you  will  lose  the  good  effect  of  the  large  stxe  of  the  len» 
F.  A.  D.-You  have  too  much  water  In  the  collodion;  arising,  moat  hkoj 

from  your  having  used  washed  ether. 
J.  T  . . . .  v — No  practical  process  lias  yet  been  discovered  by  whkh  a  poaui -\ 

by  transmitted  light  can  be  taken  by  an  operation  in  the  camera 
A  Noviot-According  to  Mr.  Hardwich.  the  addition  of  gi>  c>  rrhlalm,  w-  toe 
collodion  does  not  teud  to  deteriorate  th«  bath  with  which  the  cwj^ 


bath,  t*  Ar 


I*  used. 

A  M. — Your  cyanide  of  potassium  U  i 
O.  X.  Y.— Kecelved  with  thanks. 
EasATtm. — Vol.  ti.  p.  154.  In  the  formula  for  t 

soda  Is  put  for  bicarbomatt  of  soda. 
Communications  declined,  with  thanks: — M.  O. — Stereo. — An  Old  Card. 
The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  tack  as 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  u> 

" PaOTOOKATBic  Nxw»:"  — K.  I.  P.— P.  P.  1  Amateur  —U.  Paper  — 

W.  B.  O.  X.— Zeno, 
Is  Tn-*:— Magnum  Donum.— C  T.  1L-K.  M.  B,  —Warraig.il— M.  M.  U- 

W.Lf 


•»•  All  editorial  communications  should  be 
of  Messrs.  Camkll,  Pxttrb,  and  Oautji,  La 


to  Mr.  Cxooaaa.  c 
isaavage  Yard.  Priv 
'  be  i 
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THE  "LUYNES"  PRIZE. 
Ix  tlie  present  number  La  concluded  the  report  of  tho  com- 
mittee apjiointod  by  the  French  Photographic  Society  to 
adjudicate  on  tho  claims  of  the  reflective  competitors  for 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Duke  da  Luynes  for  tho  discovery  of 
a  good  method  of  printing  photographs  in  carbon.  The 
great  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  de  Luynes,  by  giving  it  all  possible  pubbcity  in  this 
country,  induced  us  to  give  it  without  abridgment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  matter  of,  possibly,  greater  present  in- 
terest ;  but  as  the  length  to  which  it  extends  may  have  pre- 
vented some  of  our  readers  from  giving  the  necessary  time 
for  its  perusal,  we  will  embody  the  principal  points  of 
interest  it  contains,  in  tlto  following  article  :~ 

The  fact  that  photographs  taken  within  the  last  few 
years  had  faded  completely  away,  having  come  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  he,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  art  from  falling  into  disrepute,  placed  a 
sura  of  £h0  in  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  with  a  request  that  they  would  award 
it  as  a  prize  to  the  discoverer  of  a  method  of  printing  pho- 
tographs in  carbon.  This  prize  gave  tho  required  stimulus, 
and  several  French  photographers  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  desired  pro- 
cess. Chief  among  these  were  M.  Teetnd  de  Peauregard, 
and  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier ;  the  former  of  whom,  by  the 
description  he  gave  of  his  process,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  the  first  to  give  the  idea  of  the  method  now  practised 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  greater  success  than  he  himself  has  been  able  to  obtain. 
Strangely  enough,  though  this  gentleman  lias  exhibited 
very  promising  pictures  obtained  by  the  means  he  described, 
hia  attempts  to  produce  them  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee were  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  next  claimants  for  the 
prize,  who  were  called  before  the  committee,  were  MM. 
Oaraier  and  Salmon,  who  have  long  worked  together. 
These  went  through  the  whole  of  the  manipulations  in  tho 
presence  of  the  judges.  Over  and  above  tho  difference  in 
the  ingredients  used  by  them  and  Mr.  Pouncey,  there  is 
this  material  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon 
is  applied  to  the  print ;  they  spread  the  carbon  on  the  paper 
after  insolation,  and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  disposed  to 
attribute  the  imperfections  in  their  process  which  the  com- 
mittee point  out :  want  of  half-tone,  want  of  clearness  in 
the  whites,  and  a  proper  rendering  of  the  distances.  As 
Mr.  Pouncey  was  not  present,  the  committee,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  which  docs  them  great  credit, 
determined  to  relax  the  rule  that  had  been  laid  down  for 
regulating  their  proceedings,  and  instead  of  insisting  that  he 
should  come  to  Paris  to  operate  before  them  as  MM.  Salmon 
and  Gamier  had  done,  they  decided  on  testing  his  process 
by  operating  themselves  in  the  manner  described  by  him ; 
and  in  order  that  no  undue  advantage  aliould  be  given  to 
the  Frenchmen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  produced  their 
pictures  themselves,  the  committee  resolved  to  produce  a 
print  by  each  process,  and  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of 
tho  two  processes  from  the  prints  thus  obtained ;  in  this 
way  the  competitors  were  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing.  The  result  of  these  comparative  experiments  was, 
that  the  judges  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  the  merits  of  the  two  processes  were  equal ; 


that  the  manipulations  in  the  Pouncey  process  were  rather 
simpler,  but  the  exposure  required  was  four  times  greater 
than  in  the  Salmon  and  Gamier  process ;  in  other  respects, 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  processes 
were  balanced. 

A  great  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  in  dwcussiDg— dis- 
cussing is  hardly  the  word — iu  pointing  out  the  merits  of 
M.  Poitevin.  It  was  M.  Poitevin  who,  in  August,  1855, 
suggested  the  ubc  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
organic  matter,  and  a  colouring  substance,  applied  to  the 
Burface  of  the  paper  in  one  operation  ;  and  who,  six  months 
later,  modified  this  process  by  dividing  the  single  operation 
into  two  parts,  applying  the  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash  ana  the  organic  substance  before  insolation,  and 
the  colouring  matter  afterwards.  It  certainly  woukl  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  real  difference  between  these  two 
methods  of  M.  Poitevin  and  those  previously  described; 
and  we  think  tho  committee  are  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  they  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  same  process. 
At  tlie  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of 
them  may  have  derived  his  process  from  an  experimentalist 
who  employed  bichromate  of  potash  and  organic  matter  in 
photography  years  before  ;  this  gentleman,  wo  need 
scarcely  inform  Englishmen,  is  Mr.  II.  Fox  Talbot.  We 
were  somewhat  surprised,  on  reading  the  report,  to  find 
that  in  reviewing  tho  past  of  photography  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  art  by  this  gentleman ; 
not  tltat  we  attribute  this  to  any  desire  on  the*  part  of  tho 
committee  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  their  own  countryman 
by  omitting  ail  mention  of  Mr.  Talbot's  labours  and  dis- 
coveries, but  from  their  being  themselves  unacquainted  with 
them  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  M.  Poitevin  was  not  a 
competitor  for  the  prize ;  he  himself  had  made  no  claim ; 
hence  it  was  that  the  committee  constituted  themselves  his 
advocates.  Had  he  come  forward  in  opposition  to  MM. 
Salmon  and  Gamier,  and  Pouncey,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  judges  could  have  avoided  giving  him  the  entire  prize,  as 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  published  his 
discovery  nearly  three  years  before  either  of  them.  The 
motive  suggested  by  the  committee  for  his  not  coming  for- 
ward is  that  he  is  desirous  of  bringing  the  whole  force  of  hia 
merits  to  bear  on  the  competition  to  be  decided  next  year ; 
but  they,  taking  his  merits  into  present  consideration,  and 
fearing  that  some  other  person  may  make  so  decided  a  step 
in  advance  by  next  June  as  to  carry  off  the  whole  of  tho 

tirize,  and  so  deprive  him  of  all  reward  in  return  for  his 
abours,  resolved  on  awarding  him  a  portion  of  tho  prize 
wliich  the  donor  had  given  them  permission  to  divide  in  any 
way  they  thought  advisable. 

The  next  claimants  on  their  attention  were  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard.  The  labours  of  these  gentlemen  arc  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  but  they  are  not  yet  completed. 
As  far  as  they  have  gone  they  have  exhausted  the  subject ; 
tho  careful  minuteness  of  thoir  experiments  is  evident  to 
all  who  read  their  papers ;  we  feel  that  their  statements  are 
reliable  and  their  opinions  are  formed  after  mature  consider- 
ation.and  examination  of  facts,  and  are  not  mere  theoretical 
speculations ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we 
see  them  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  these  to  whom 
prizes  were  awarded,  and  we  should  have  been  even  better 
satisfied  if  they  had  been  placed  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  others.    We  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  comparison 
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between  too  valuo  of  their  lalxnira  and  those  of  either  of  the 
other  competitors. 

The  advantage*  to  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  these 
methods  of  printing  in  carbon— if  that  can  be  called  a  dis- 
covery which  in  its  chief  feature  has  been  known  for  years 
past — are  problematical ;  hitherto  the  advantage  has  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  silver- printing,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  feel  disposed  ourselves  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  any  of 
the  carbon  processes  yet  published,  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  nearly  every  photographer.  Therefore  the 
researches  of  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  go  into  them  in  detail,  as  they  will  be  found  in  the 
report,  but  wc  will  enumerate  one  or  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant facts  to  be  derived  from  their  researches.  In  the  first 
place,  the  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  their  experi- 
ments as  regards  the  permanency  of  sdver  prints  is,  that 
provided  they  are  taken  with  proper  care  and  precautions, 
they  are  unalterable ;  and  that  foremost  among  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  is  the  use  of  salts  of  gold  as  toning  agents. 
They  also  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  nature  of  the  sue  in 
the  paper  on  the  colour  of  the  print,  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to  obtain  a  print  of 
a  rich  tone,  and  the  identity  of  effect  produced  by  this  sub- 
stance, whether  fused  or  crystalline,  the  apparent  difference 
being  caused  by  its  acid  or  neutral  condition,  and  not  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  particles  ;  the  deteriorating  effect 
on  the  silver  bath  of  animal  charcoal,  unless  this  substance 
had  been  previously  most  carefully  purified  by  being  washed 
and  calcined,  not  merely  washed,  as  that  does  not  remove 
the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover,  they  gave 
great  attention  to  the  chemical  changes  in  the  substances 
employed  in  the  production  of  prints,  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  have  arrived  is  that  the  chloride  of  silver  is 
reduced  to  a  metallic  condition  by  the  action  of  the  light, 
tlie  liberated  chlorine  attacking  the  free  nitrate,  convert  ing 
it  into  a  chloride,  which  is  in  its  turn  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state,  the  particles  of  silver  being  attracted  to  those  pre- 
viously formed,  and  the  again  liberated  chlorine  attacking 
a  fresh  quantity  of  nitrate,  until  the  whole  of  tliis  substance 
is  reduced.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  this  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  proof  is  formed,  but  we  attach  no 
particular  weight  to  them.  We  know  that  chlorine  has  a 
great  affinity  for  silver,  which  it  converts  into  a  chloride, 
and  we  also  know  that  the  affinity  of  the  chlorine  may  be 
overcome  by  the  effect  of  solar  radiation,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  silver  is  isolated  and  resumes  its  original 
metallic  condition.  The  very  simplicity  of  this  theory  is  a 
great  argument  for  its  correctness,  as  wo  almost  invariably 
find  in  chemical  experiments  that  modifications  which  at 
first  sight  appear  very  complicated  become  exceedingly 
simple  when  thoroughly  understood.  Hence  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  MM.  Davanne  and  Guard's  theory  without 
hesitation,  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward  in 
opposition  merely  complicating  that  which  is  in  itself  a 
perfectly  intelligible  explanation. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  every  photo- 
grapher that  the  result  of  these  systematic  and  severe  tests 
to  which  silver  prints  have  been  subjected  lias  been  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  these  prints  do  not  necessarily 
alter  because  they  are  silver  prints,  but  because  of  some 
impurity  in  the  chemicals  employed,  or  want  of  sufficient 
care  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator.  Indeed,  this  might 
have  boon  assumed  from  the  number  of  old  silver  prints 
known  to  exist  in  this  country  ;  but  we  could  not  feel  sure 
that  the  assumption  was  correct  with  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  large  proportion  of  prints  have  faded  from  sight  and 
memory ;  as  those  who  arc  very  sanguine  on  the  subject  of 
carbon  printing  maintain  that  those  which  have  resisted  the 
effects  of  time  are  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  duly  appreciate  the  importance 
of  obtaining  a  really  good  method  of  printing  in  carbon, 
because,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
of  late  years  in  photographic  printing,  we  could  not  help 


feeling  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the  permanency  of 
a  substance  which  we  can  see  still  existing  on  paper  on 
which  it  was  impressed  hundreds  of  years  ago,  than  in  the 
use  of  a  substance  which,  however  strongly  our  reason  may 
persuade  us  is  equally  permanent,  has  not  stood  a  similar 
test.  At  the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  advocate  the 
nliamlonraent  of  the  silver  process  until  it  is  proved  that 
the  carbon  process  is  capable  of  producing  a  picture  of 
equal  beauty,  which  it  most  certainly  has  not  done  yet.  It 
is  for  those  who  have,  by  anticipation  as  it  were,  reaped  the 
reward  of  a  discovery  which  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  made,  to  prove  their  title  to  the  reward  they  have 
received  by  giving  to  the  world  a  perfected  process  which 
shall  succeed  as  invariably  as  tliat  now  in  ordinary  use, 
instead  of  one  which  appears  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  Duke  de  Luyues 
to  express  our  acknowledgments,  and  that  of  photographers 
generally,  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  has  come 
forward  to  advance  the  progress  of  photography ;  and 
though  his  desire  to  see  a  really  good  carbon  process  has 
not  been  gratified,  yet  sufficient  has  been  done  to  show  that 
it  can  be  made  available  for  the  reproduction  of  a  limited 
number  of  subjects,  and  he  has  supplied  a  stimulant  which 
may  lead  to  more  valuable  results  in  the  future. 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  HEAT  THROUGH 
GASES. 
by  PKorxsson  tykdal,  v.k.r. 
On  Friday  evening,  June  10th,  Professor  Tyndal  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort 
occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  stating 
that  the  results  which  he  intended  to  bring  before  t£ 
meeting  that  evening  were  quite  new,  and  as  the  experi- 
mental illustrations  were  of  a  very  refined  and  delicate 
character,  he  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  in  caw 
of  any  of  them  failing;  for  not  unfrequently  experiment* 
which  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  laboratory  were  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  lecture  table.  He  commenced  by  referring  u> 
certain  subtle  phenomena  of  vibrating  media  :  for  instance, 
if  a  bow  were  drawn  across  a  tuning  fork  it  was  well  known 
that  the  resulting  sound  was  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of 
the  metal  throwing  the  atmosphere  into  a  corresponding 
state,  the  waves  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  ear,  where, 
by  means  which  might  never  be  fully  understood  by  us, 
they  produced  the  sensation  of  sound.  Now,  it  was  the  belief 
of  meu  of  deep  thought  that  there  existed  a  strict  paral- 
lelism between  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  of  light— that 
luminous  bodies  gave  rise  to  similar  vibrations  which,  being 
transmitted  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  eye,  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  vision.  The  medium  in  the  case  of  light 
was  considered  to  be  a  certain  ethereal  fluid,  pervading 
all  bodies  and  extending  into  the  stellar  spaces.  The 
sun  was  the  great  fountain  of  light  for  our  system.  The 
light  from  this  body  came  to  us  in  an  infinity  of  beam*, 
in  waves  of  various  length,  and  being  passed  through  a 
prism  these  beams  were  each  deflected  from  a  straight  line  to 
a  different  direction,  according  to  their  wave-length, 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  solar  spectrum.  (The 
was  used  to  illustrate  this  as  being  the  neai 
to  solar  light  yet  known,  the  brilliant  light  caused  by 
the  current  of  a  40-cell  Grove's  battery  passing  between 
separated  charcoal  points  was  thrown  through  a  prism,  and 
thence  on  to  a  white  screen,  when  the  brilliant  spectrum  of 
the  electric  light  burst  into  view.)  The  lecturer  proceeded 
to  state  that  each  of  the  brilliant  colours  there  seen  was 
occasioned  by  a  vibration  of  this  ethereal  medium  of  a  certain 
length ;  the  blue  colour  was  the  result  of  more  rapid  vibra- 
tions, and  might  be  compared  to  a  shrill  sound  or  high 
note  in  music,  whilst  the  red  was  occasioned  by  a  slower 
vibration,  similar  to  a  deep,  grave  tone  on  an  < 
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as  there  existed  atmosplieric  vibrations  which  would  be 
either  too  shrill  or  too  grave  to  be  heard,  so  there  existed 
vibrations  of  the  luminifexoua  ether,  which  were  either  too 
short  or  too  long  to  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The  former  exist- 
ing beyond  the  blue  rays,  and  constituting  the  most  refran- 
gible part  of  the  spectrum,  were  known  to  exist  by  their 
remarkable  power  of  determining  certain  chemical  decomposi- 
tions, and  were  the  rayB  principally  active  in  the*  art  of  photo- 
graphy, whilst  the  latter  or  longer  vibrations  existed,  as  Sir 
J.  Henchel  had  first  shown,  beyond  the  red  rays,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat.  There  existed  also  a  test  for 
these  obscure  heat  rays  in  the  thermo-electric  pile  of  Melloni. 
(The  lecturer  here  performed  an  experiment  to  illustrate  this, 
by  causing  the  obscure  rays  beyond  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  to  fall  upon  a  thermo-electric  pile  in  connection 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of 
which  at  once  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  heat 
action.)  This  experiment  proved  also  that  there  existed 
different  kinds  of  neat  analogous  to  the  different  varieties  of 
colour,  for  these  obscure  heat  rays  were  intercepted  by 
several  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  which  were  per- 
fectly opaque  to  them,  whilst  the  luminous  heat  rays,  the 
extreme  red,  would  pass  through  these  media.  Rock 
salt  was  stated  to  be  the  only  substance  known  which 
was  perfectly  transparent  to  all  varieties  of  heat  rays; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  these  obscure  heat  rays  were 
invisible :  the  aqueous  humours  of  the  eye  wore  perfectly 
opaque  to  them,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  roach  the 
optic  nerve.  This  was  experimentally  demonstrated  by 
interposing  a  glass  cell  filled  with  the  crystalline  humour  of 
an  ox's  eye  in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  heat  acting  on  a  thermo- 
electric pile ;  the  neat  rays  were  shown  to  be  entirely  cut 
off.  The  lecturer  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  ho 
would  show  that  other  bodies,  perfectly  transparent  to  light, 
exerted  a  similar  absorptive  action  upon  the  rays  of  heat, 
and  he  had  found  that  such  as  were  nch  in  hydrogen  were 
eminently  opaque  to  these  obscure  heat  rays. 

Investigations  on  the  transmission  of  heat  through  solids 
and  liquids  had  already  been  made  by  Sir  J.  Henchel  and 
by  Melloni ;  but  the  only  experiment  yet  made  on  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  through  gases  was  one  by  Pouillet,  who 
made  some  observations  on  the  power  of  the  atmosphere  to 
obstruct  tho  heat  rays  of  the  sun,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  delicacy  in  hisapparatus,  with  no  very  certain  results. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  investigate  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  domain 
of  science,  and  by  interrogating  nature  in  other  ways, 
and  with  mora  delicate  appliances  than  bad  been  done  by 
Pouillet,  he  had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  very 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  results.   An  experiment  was 
here  made  to  show  tho  absorption  of  haat  by  the  atmosphere 
A  tube,  about  four  feet  long,  closed  at  each  end  with  a  disc 
of  rock  salt,  was  connected  with  an  air-pump ;  at  one  end 
was  arranged  a  hot  body,  radiating  obscure  heat  (an  iron 
ball  heated  just  to  a  point  below  redness),  and  at  tho  other 
waa  placed  a  thenno-elcctric  battery,  in  connection  with  a 
very  delicate  galvanometer.   The  current  from  a  second 
thermo-electric  battery  was  also  conveyed  to  the  galvano- 
meter, and  these  two  currents  were  caused  to  circulate 
round  the  needle,  in  opposite  directions,  through  two  inde- 
pendent coils  of  wire ;  and  thus  by  equalising  the  intensity 
of  the  two  current*,  by  varying  the  distance  between  the 
second  thermo-electric  pile  and  the  source  of  heat,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  could  be  brought  to  the  zero  point, 
whilst  tbe  slightest  preponderance  of  one  current  over  the 
other  would  be  immediately  detected.    This  apparatus  was 
arranged  so  that  when  the  tube  was  filled  with  air  the 
needle  should  stand  at  zero,  when,  by  exhausting  the  air 
from  it,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  immediately  showed 
that  more  heat  was  then  transmitted  through  the  vacuum, 
and  upon  ro-admitting  the  air  into  the  tube  again  the  needle 
returned  to  its  former  point.   (This  was  an  exceedingly 
delicate  experiment ;  and  in  order  to  render  tbe  slight 
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noodle  of  the 


whole  audience,  it  was  strongly  illuminated  by  tho  electric 
lamp,  and  a  magnified  image  of  the  dial  of  the  instru- 
ment was  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  lens.  In 
this  way  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  needle 
was  rendered  clearly  visible.)  By  trying,  in  tliis  very 
delicate  manner,  the  effect  of  different  gases  upon  olwcure 
heat  rays,  the  lecturer  stated  that  he  had  discovered  that 
all  gases  exerted  an  absorbent  action  upon  these  rays, 
and  gases  containing  hydrogen  in  a  prominent  degree.  This 
was  illustrated  by  filling  the  tube  with  coal  gas ;  in  this  case, 
the  experiment  tried  in  the  manner  described  above,  showed 
that  this  gas,  although  jierfectly  transparent  to  rays  of  light, 
was  almost  opaque  to  the  dark  heat  rays. 

Another  experiment,  similar  to  the  above,  was  next  tried ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  source  of  heat  was  not  an 
iron  ball  radiating  mere  dark  rays  of  heat,  hut  a  luminous 
body  more  nearly  approaching  the  sun  in  character,  viz.,  the 
Drummond,  or  oxyhydrogen  lime  light,  which  radiated 
Inmittous  heat  beams.  Now  Faraday  had  long  since  shown 
that  the  heat  rays  of  tho  sun  would  pass  through  ice,  and 
he  had  even  fired  gunpowder  by  concentrating  tlie  sun's 
rays  on  it  by  means  of  a  lens  of  ice ;  and  the  experiment 
now  tried  showed  that  the  luminous  heat  beams  (the  extreme 
red  rayB  of  the  spectrum)  passed  freely  through  tho  same 
tube  of  coal  gas,  which  had  just  been  shown  to  bo  opaque  to 
the  dark  heat  rays. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  stating  that  some  very  im- 
portant considerations  arose  from  these  experiments.  It 
was  seen  that  obscure  rayB  of  heat  were  intercepted  and 
shivered  to  pieces  by  gases,  but  tho  luminow  heat  sent  to 
us  from  the  sun  passed  freely  through  these  media.  Thus 
the  solar  heat  could  pass  uninterruptedly  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  but  upon  reaching  the  earth  it  was  arrested,  and 
lvcaine  obscure  heat.  This  kind  of  heat  had  just  been 
shown  to  bo  incapable  of  transmission  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  on  radiation  from  the  earth  it  was  not 
sent  back  into  space,  but  was  at  once  stopped  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  heated  by  it,  and  thus  served  to  keep  up 
the  proper  temperature  of  the  globe.  The  atmosphere,  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  a  ratchet  wheel  in  mechanics,  allowed 
the  solar  heat  to  come  to  the  earth,  and  when  there  prevented 
it  from  radiating  back  again  into  space.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  imagined  that  the  distant  planet  Neptune,  if  it  had  & 
tolerably  dense  atmosphere,  would  allow  the  solar  rays  to 
pan  to  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  when  there  prevent  them 
from  escaping,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  distance  from 
the  sun,  the  temperature  of  Neptune  might  be  Buch  as  to 
make  it  a  tolerably  comfortable  place  to  live  in. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DARKENING  COLLODION 
NEGATT7ES.* 

BY  DR.  nENRY  PHA 

Protochloridk  of  palladium  offers  a 
means  of  darkening  collodion  negatives. 

Tho  substance  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  thin  portions 
of  palladium  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Tho  action  goes  on 
very  promptly,  forming  a  dark,  reddish-brown  solution. 
This  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  taking  care  that  the 
heat  does  not  rise  too  high,  so  as  to  decompose  the  resulting 
chloride,  but  that  it  is  continued  long  enough  to  remove  the 
acid.  The  brownish  residue,  protocJiloride  of  palladium,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  that  state  is  fit  for  photographic 
use. 

If  we  take  a  collodion  picture  in  tho  moistened  state 
which  it  presents  when  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  pour  upon  it  a  portion  of  this 
brown  solution,  a  change  very  quickly  takes  place,  the  pic- 
ture gradually  darkening,  and  assuming  degrees  of  blackness 
oorrespoiKliiiK  to  its  own  shadows  and  lights,  which  therefore 
remain  relatively  unchanged.   In  those  points  where  the 
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effect  baa  gone  on  to  a  maximum,  a  velvety  blackness  is 
assumed  altogether  impervious  to  the  light. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  picture  has  been  a  positive  or 
a  negative,  the  effect  is  the  same,  though  loss  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  It  is  almost  immaterial  whether  it 
now  be  viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light ;  in  both 
coses  its  various  shades  present  a  black  appearance. 

In  the  application  of  the  protochloride  to  such  a  picture,  it 
may  be  observed  that  if  the  solution  is  strong  the  full  effect 
is  reached  almost  in  a  moment.  Prolonged  exposure  is  need- 
less, and  indeed  gives  rise  to  no  further  effect.  The  excess 
of  the  solution  may  be  poured  off  from  one  corner  of  the 
plate,  and  so  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted.    As  it 


becomes  weak,  the  action  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  the 
operator  should  observo  the  precaution  of  examining  the 
glass  from  the  other  side,  to  be  certain,  from  its  blackening, 
that  tho  cliangcs  have  prcvaded  the  film  through  and 
through. 

As  I  have  said,  the  most  advautageous  time  for  employing 
the  palladium  is,  perhaps,  just  after  the  picture  has  been 
fixed.  It  may,  however,  be  used  at  almost  any  other  stage. 
Indeed,  pictures  tliat  have  been  made  for  a  long  time  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  blackened  after  previously  moistening 
them  in  water,  though  this  operatipn  is  perliaps  less  satis- 
factory. 

The  operator  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  this 
application  of  the  protochloride  of  palladium.  There  is  no 
risk,  that  it  will  leave  uupleaaant  stains  or  marks  on  the 
plate.  In  its  action  it  is  not  only  certain  but  clean  ;  indeed, 
no  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  believe  that  in  the  transparent 
parte  it  exerts  a  good  effect  in  cleaning  off  any  trace  of  fog- 
ging that  may  hang  about  them.  This,  however,  is  probably 
only  in  appearance,  through  the  other  portions  becoming  so 
intensely  black.  The  quantity  of  solution  consumed  is  quite 
insignificant,  as  many  drops  only  being  wanted  as  are 
necessary  to  flow  over  the  Burface  of  tho  plate  when  it  is 
inclined  from  side  to  side. 

The  following  simple  experiment  will  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  use  of  this  substance : — Having  pre- 
pared a  collodion  film  in  the  usual  way,  I  exposed  it  to  the 
light  of  an  Argand  lamp,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  iu  the 
camera  slide,  uncovering  it  by  half  an  inch  at  a  time,  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  4,  2,  and  1  minute,  and  10  and  f>  seconds. 
The  stains  in  the  collodion  being  developed  in  the  usual  way,  I 
darkened  one  half  of  each  of  them  by  chloride  of  palladium, 
leaving  the  other  half  untouched.  On  printing  from  this 
plate,  it  was  found  tliat  the  stain  blackened  by  the  chloride, 
and  which  had  been  exjiosed  for  5  seconds  to  the  lamp,  was 
as  effectual  as  the  unblackened  one  which  had  been  exjtoscd 
to  the  lamp  for  80  Beconda.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  the  opacity  of  pictures  is  increased  1G  times  by  the  use 
of  proto-chloridt)  of  palladium. 

It  moreover  excrta  a  good  effect  by  increasing  tho  adhe- 
sion to  the  glass,  bo  that  a  picture  which  Ihik  been  treafed  in 
this  manner,  will  bear  much  rougher  wage  than  one  which 
has  not,  and  which 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 

 Nadab  has  been  sent  for  to  head-quarters  for  a 

particnlar  mission;  and  perhaps  at  tho  present  moment 
photography,  represented  by  him,  floats  in  a  balloon  over  the 
field  of  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  depicting  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  bold  attempt  made  by  him  some 
months  since  in  the  hippodrome,  which  was  ridiculed  at  the 
time  by  certain  strong-minded  parties,  has  been,  possibly, 
applied  to  an  indisputably  useful  purpose,  which  may  result 
in  its  author  reaping  a  reward  at  which  we  sliall  greatly  re- 
joice. At  the  same  time,  other  of  Niepce's  disciples  arc 
taking  photographs  of  greater  or  less  interest,  and,  thanks 
to  these,  we  can  follow  the  triumphal  progress  of  our  troops. 
We  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  generals  and  superior 
officers  who  died  so  gloriously  in  the  combats  at  Montebello, 
Palestra,  or  in  tho  great  Imttle  of  Magenta  had  their  por- 


traits taken  previously ;  but  we  know  that  most  of  the 
subaltern  officers  figure  largely  in  the  collections  of  portraits 
which  have  been  made.  It  is  the  fashion  to  have  one's  por- 
trait taken  in  camp.  The  Turcos  are  especially  and  unex- 
pectedly fond  of  submitting  to  the  operation.  One  of  them 
wished  to  be  represented  in  the  act  of  seizing  an  Austrian 
prisoner  whom  he  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  in  the  melee, 
and  was  overjoyed  when  the  photographer  handed  him  the 
desired  picture.  A  Zouave  waited  on  Disdcn  the  evening 
previous  to  the  fight  at  Palestra,  aud  addressed  him  thus : — 
"  Friend,  perhaps  to-morrow  it  may  be  my  turn  to  mount 
guard  in  another  world ;  but,  previously,  I  should  like  to 
send  my  portrait  to  my  birthplace."  "  Nothing  can  be  mora 
easy,  my  fine  fellow,"  replied  the  artist ;  "  we  will  operate 
directly,  and  the  portrait  will  be  ready  for  you  when  you 
call  to-morrow."  The  next  day  our  Zouave  returned,  and 
the  portrait  was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  for  some 
time,  but  appeared  by  no  means  over  pleased  with  it.  "  Sa- 
pristi ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  not  luce  me  now."  "  What 
is  wanting '!  "  asked  Disdcri.  "  Nothing  is  wanting ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  too  much,"  rcpHed  the  Zouave.  "  How 
too  much  ?  "  "  No  doubt  of  it,  you  have  represented  me 
with  two  hands!"  "Well,  and  are  they  not  admirably 
brought  out?  "  "  Yes,  indeed,  but  iust  look  here,  I  have 
only  one  now."  He  had  had  his  hand  taken  off  at  the 
wrist. 

A  photographer  writes  to  us,  under  date  the  8th  June.  .  . 

 At  Frecate  two  peasants  stopped  my  mule  as  be 

was  taking  a  run  across  the  fields,  with  the  whole  of  my 
apparatus.  You  should  have  seen  tho  fright  expressed  in 
their  faces  at  the  sight  of  my  camera,  which  they  evidently 
supposed  to  bo  a  gun  of  novel  construction.  Indeed,  you 
may  see  the  expression  of  their  faces,  for  I  was  so  amused 
by  their  attitude,  that  I  took  a  picture  of  them  there  and 
then. 

I  shall  bring  back  in  my  portfolio  photographs  of  all  kinds, 
and  which  would  be  useful  to  a  painter  of  battle  scenes ; 
some  of  them  are  dated  from  the  cemetery  at  Montebello. 
That  which  I  could  not  dqnet  was  the  emotion  I  felt  in  this 
asylum  of  the  dead,  where  corpses  lay  abovo  and  below  the 
ground — where  the  soldiers  came  from  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  fight  to  breathe  their  last  on  the  graves.  A  mournful 
spectacle  I  assure  you,  and  one  which  was  only  softened  by 
the  reflection  that  tho  cause  for  which  they  died  was  a  iust 
one.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Italian 
people  must  have  alleviated  their  last  agonies. 

l  on  cannot  conceive  the  extent  to  which  our  troops  arc 
electrified  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  they  have  met  with- 

  We  arc  often  requested  to  make  double  portrait* 

consisting  of  one  Zouave  and  a  Sardinian  rifleman — a  groat 
intimacy  subsisting  between  these  two  corps.  I  met  a  ; 
many  well-known  Parisians  yesterday  at  Novara. 
them  were  M.  Audigen,  tho  correspondent  of  the  l*atrir^ 
who  was  in  company  of  M.  Duranct  lirager,  whose  pencil 
rendered  such  valuable  services  in  the  Crimea.  As  regards 
photographers,  I  have  only  met  Disdcri  ;  but  I  know  that 
they  are  all  along  tho  line.  You  may  believe  me,  photo- 
graphy will  do  its  duty  hero  bravely  

— La  Lumitre. 


LEATHER  VARNISH  FOR  POSITIVE  PRINTS, 
ny  WENTWonrn  l.  scott,  esq. 

Is  your  notice  of  the  report  of  the  "  Commission  on  ti»c 
Prize  founded  by  the  Due  de  Luynea,"  I  see  a  preservative 


process,  by  M.  Blanquart  Evrard,  of  Lille,  which 
in  the  alternate  application  of  gelatine  and  tannic  acid, 
solution,  to  the  positive  print,  with  the  view  of  precipitating 
uuolubU  leather  between  the  interstices  of  the  cellulose. 

I  beg  to  say .  that  I  have  prepared  prints  by  this  process 
for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  regret  that  I  have  only 
a  small  aud  solitary  specimen  with  me  here,  which,  bow^evtf, 
I  inclose  for  your  personal  inspection.  I  had  purpose  1  to 
make  known  the  process  when  three  years  had  elapsed 
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the  time  of  my  first  experiments.  As  it  is,  I  will  now  give 
the  wwrftw  operandi  in  full,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 

To  one  ounce  of  Ntlmrit  gelatine,  add  a  pint  and  half  of 
cold  distilled  water,  and  allow  them  to  digest  for  a  few 
hours ;  then  boil,  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  and  clarify  with 
white  of  egg  in  tho  usual  way ;  strain  through  a  cloth,  and 
then  filter  through  animal  charcoal,  in  ordcT  that  the  liquid 
may  be  perfectly  decolorised.  I  need  scarcely  mention,  that 
this  solution  must  be  kept  at  from  90°  to  120°  Fahrenheit 
while  in  use,  to  prevent  gclatinisation  on  tho  surface  of  the 
print. 

A  number  of  finished  and  dry  photographs  may  uow  be 
immersed  in  tho  above  for  five  or  air  minutes — air  bubbles 
being  carefully  avoided  as  usual.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  may  be  taken  out,  and  pinned  up  to  dry— if  possible, 
in  the  sun,  or  before  the  fire.  They  should  next  be  soaked, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
tannic  acid,  which  should  be  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
200  grains  of  the  acid  to  each  pint  of  water ;  this,  before 
using,  must  also  be  decolorised.  The  prints  must  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  two  solutions  several  times  alternately 
(carefully  drying  them  after  each  immersion),  according  to 
tho  quality  of  the  paper,  and  tho  surface  it  is  thought 
<lesirablo  to  obtain.  Commence  and  Jinith  with  the  gelatine 
solution ;  rinse  carefully  in  tepid,  soft  water,  and  dry  for 
the  last  time. 

As  tho  above  solutions  become  coloured  by  use,  they  should 
be  again  passed  through  animal  charcoal,  and  their  strength 
recruited  by  the  addition  of  fresh  material :  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  note  the  specific  gravity  occasionally.  When  a 
eery  high  gloss  is  required,  both  solutions  (proportionately) 
may  be  made  more  concentrated ;  but  care  must  be  taken, 
or  the  deposit  will,  perhaps,  be  uneven  or  opaque.  If  a 
t/reylih-ii  liitc  ./dm  appears  on  the  immersed  print  (from  its 
not  having  been  quite  dried  after  previous  immersions),  at 
ouoe  remove  it  with  a  flat  camel  or  hadger-hair  brush. 

Photographs  are  much  improved  in  appearance  by  this 
process,  and  their  durability  is  indubitable.  Sailed  \w\kt 
prints  are  made  to  appear  like  albntnenL*ed  ones  of  a  very 
fine  quality,  thus  bringing  out  more  fully  the  details  of  the 
picture. 

The  small  print  inclosed  was  treated  in  the  way  just 
indicated  more  tlian  twenty-seven  months  ago,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  date  at  the  back.  It  was  purposely  orer-toncd  in  an 
old  and  acid  hypo,  bath,  and  was  washed  only  for  two  hours ; 
but  tho  mlphuruation  at  jir.il  visible  has  not  been  augmented 
in  the  slightest  degree  since.  As  the  solutions  were  not 
decolorised,  the  back  of  the  print  is  slightly  tinted. 

Tho  value  of  this  process,  for  arresting  the  decay  of 
unique  or  rare  prints,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  the  readers  of  the  "  PHOTOGRArmc  News." 

Mumn,  near  Bawtry. 


MR.  SKAIFE'S  LECTURE  ON  INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  "morxisu  lecture"  on  this  subject  has  been  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Skaife  in  the  gallery  attached  to  Mr. 
Hogarth's  print  establishment  in  the  Ilayraarket.  Owing, 
we  presume,  to  the  unusual  hour,  and  the  high  charge  for 
admission,  the  lecture  was  not  very  largely  attended.  It  is 
scarcely  a  desirable  mode  of  procedure  to  deliver  morning 
lectures  on  a  subject  so  interesting  as  photography,  unless, 
indeed,  the  lecturer  is  anxious  to  illustrate  his  subject  by 
actual  demonstration.  There  are  various  reasons  to  be 
urged  against  the  practice,  chiefly  that  prudent  photo- 
graphers can  ill  afford  to  lose  some  of  tho  most  precious  hours 
of  the  day  to  attend  lectures.  Mr.  Skaife's  name  is  already 
associated  with  some  very  clever  feats  iu  this  branch  of  the 
art ;  among  which  are  the  pictures  which  he  has  taken  of 
an  exploding  abcll.  The  object  of  the  lecture  was  to  demon- 
strate the  great  utility  of  instantaneous  photography  to 
travellers  desirous  of  tapiog  pictorial  remembrances  of  the 


places  visited,  and  that  while  it  facilitated  the  operation  of 
taking  views,  it  also  offered  great  advantages  in  regard  to 
jHirtability — an  object  of  great  moment  to  the  traveller.  In 
the  room  there  wero  many  views  which  Mr.  Skaife  had 
taken  first  on  small  plates,  and  which  he  afterwards  had 
magnified ;  so  that  a  great  number  of  small  views  might 
easily  bo  taken  and  put  into  a  small  compass,  which  could 
be  magnified  at  leisure.  The  lecture  was  interspersed  with 
Mr.  Skaife's  personal  experiences  in  obtaining  views  of 
steamers  sailing,  the  election  scenes  at  Greenwich,  and  tbo 
manner  in  which  he  had  caught  the  cannon  ball  in  its  flight. 
He  exhibited  the  pistol  camera,  by  which  he  had  obtained 
tbo  results  which  he  exlubited.  During  the  delivery  of  his 
lecture  Mr.  Skaife  illustrated  the  mode  of  taking  these  in- 
stantaneous views,  and  urged  tho  importance  of  such  an 
aid  to  military  men,  in  obtaining  views  of  fortifications,  Ac. 


^iriimiarij  of  ^fjotojjrapfjg. 

Cyanide  of  Silver  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  by  mixing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
an  alkaline  cyanide.  It  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  is  very  readily  decomposed  by  heat.  Cyanide  of 
Bilver  dissolves  readily  in  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  argento-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  same  salt  is  also 
formed  whenever  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver  arc  dissolved  in 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  always  formed  in  the  cyanide  fixing  solution  used  in  pho- 
tography (whence  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration), and  is  largely  used  in  electro-plating — a  current  of 
electricity  being  passed  tlirough  the  solution,  any  metallic 
article  fastened  to  the  negative  pole  is  soon  coated  with 
metallic  silver. 

Cyanihe  ok  Iodine.— A  compound  of  equal  equivalents 
of  cyauogon  and  iodine,  which  seems  to  possess  the  property 
of  giving  great  rapidity  to  photographic  preparations.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  in  a  mortar  two  parte  of  dry  cyanide  of 
mercury  with  ono  part  of  iodine,  and  gently  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  retort;  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  sublimes  in 
beautiful  wliite  silky  needles.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
in  manipulating  with  this  body,  as  it  is  very  poisonous. 
When  a  solution  of  iodine  is  decolorised  by  means  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  a  liquid  is  obtained  containing  both  cyanide 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium;  this  solution  has  been 
used  by  M.  II.  de  Molard,  both  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
positives,  and  of  taking  rapid  negatives  on  paper. 

Cyanotypr. — A  photographic  process  in  which  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  similar  compounds  are  employed 
as  sensitive  agents.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
who  has  described  many  modifications  of  the  process.  None 
of  these,  however,  are  used  at  present,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

Daocekkeotyfe. — The  name  given  to  the  original 
photographic  process  of  M.  Dagncrro  on  silver  tablets. 

Dammar.— A  gum  which,  like  copal,  is  much  used  in 
making  varnishes  for  collodion  plates.  It  is  transparent, 
either  colourless  or  slightly  tinted  yellow,  tasteless,  and 
inodorous.  It  fuses  readily,  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol, 
almost  entirely  so  in  ether,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  oil  of 
turpentine.  A  solution  of  2  parts  of  this  resin  in  2£  parts 
of  turpentine,  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  prints,  which 
is  more  transparent  and  durable  than  the  ordinary  mastic 
varnish,  and  less  coloured. 

Decant.— To  pour  off  gently,  as  a  liquid  from  a  precipi- 
tate ;  or  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

Dkcantation,  Washing  by. — This  term  is  applied  to  a 
very  useful  method  of  washing  precipitates.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  poured  off,  and  then  tho  precipitate  is  stirred 
up  with  water,  and  allowed  to  settle  a  second  time,  when  tlie 
water  is  poured  off.  This  operation  is  repeated  for  two  or 
three  times,  until  the  precipitate  is  considered  to  be  suffi- 
ciently washed  from  the  salts  with  which  it  was  associated. 

Decomposition.— The  art  of  separating  the  constituent 
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(icii'tB  of  a  compound  body  or  substance.  Itacoroposition 
differs  from  mechanical  division,  as  the  latter  effects  no 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  body  divided ;  whereas  the 
parta  decomposed  have  properties  very  different  from  those 
of  the  substance  itself. 

Deliquesce.— To  melt  gradually,  and  become  liquid  by 
attracting  and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

Density. — Closeness  of  constituent  parts,  compactness. 
Density  is  opposed  to  rarity ;  and  in  chemistry  the  density 
of  a  body  indicates  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  bulk  of 
it.  If  a  body  of  equal  bulk  with  another  contains  double 
the  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  of  double  the  density. 

Development. — The  term  applied  to  the  act  of  bringing 
out  the  latent  image  in  any  of  the  photographic  processes. 
The  developing  agents  most  frequently  employed  are  gallic 
acid  in  the  paper  processes ;  pyrogallic  acid  and  salts  of 
protoxide  of  iron  in  the  glass  processes;  and  mercury  in 
the  daguerreotype  process. 

{To  be  continued.)  > 


-  ♦ — - 

If  Pope's  extremely  narrow  dictum  "One  science  only  can  one 
geniii*  fit,"  were,  true,  a  century  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  it 
is  certainly  not  so  now.  Eminence  in  any  science  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  attained  without  a  large  familiarity  with  all  other 
sciences  in  any  degree  cognate  to  it.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  photography.  In  order  to  excel,  the  photographer  must 
possess,  not  only  a  good  knowledge  of  chemical,  optical,  and 
other  allied  sciences,  and  of  the  principles  of  art,  but  he  must 
often  possess  xorao  mechanical  skill.  To  the  experimentalist 
iu  any  branch  of  science,  a  knowledge  of  the  constructive  arts 
is  often  useful ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  a  science  so  young  as 
photography — and  presenting  a  field  of  experiment  so  eom- 
l^tnitively  untrodden — it  becomes  absolutely  necessary .  New 
appliances,  fresh  contrivances,  modifications,  and  adaptations  of 
existing  articles  are  constantly  required,  aud  must  be,  at  least 
inthe  first  instance,  contrived  by  the  experimentalist  himself. 

To  aid  the  tyro,  wo  intend  to  give,  under  the  head  of  u  The 
Amateur  Mechanic,"  a  series  of  pa]>crs  oil  constructive  art,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools.  \Vo 
shall  explain  the  use  of  such  tools  as  are  most  frequently  re- 
quired, and  are  easily  procured,  and  point  out  the  various 
materials — their  characteristics,  capabilities,  and  modes  of  mani- 
pulation—which will  be  most  generally  used.  We  may  safely 
assume  at  the  outset  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  possess 
some  ingenuity,  as  we  imagine  that  few  persons  "  take  up  "  and 
practise  photography  with  any  degree  of  ardour  without  some 
manipulatory  skill.  This  skill  will,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
for  being  rightly  directed.  Thero  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
of  doing  the  most  simple  thing,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
jasy  the  right  method.  Even  where  the 
i  is  so  novel  that  the  right  mode  is  not  determined, 
there  is  still  a  better  and  a  worst  method,  and  we  trust  our 
s  ingestions  will  point  out  the  best. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  apparatus,  where  good  articles  of 
recognised  and  approved  form  and  material  are  readily  procur- 
able, wo  should  by  no  means  recommend  homo  manufacture. 
Time,  money,  and  patience  will  generally  be  saved  by  purchasing 
of  the  professional  manufacturer.  The  cases  where  mechanical 
knowledge  and  skill  are  desirable  are  in  the  first  place  those  to 
which  we  have  already  referred — the  construction  of  new  forms 
of  apparatus  for  experimental  purpose— the  management  of 
repairs  in  the  operating  room,  which  require  attention  on  the 
instant — and  to  the  travelling  photographer,  whose  journey 
might  otherwise  be  rendered  entirely  useless,  the  improvising 
some  piece  of  apparatus  quite  unprocurable  on  the  spot,  out 
of  some  material  readily  procurable  anywhere. 

Our  plan  will  embrace  instructions  tor  the  simplest  modes  of  | 
working  in  metals,  wood,  glass,  gutla  percha,  paper,  leather,  Ac., 
Ac.   "VY  hilst  we  shall  from  time  to  time  suggest  the  application 
of  the  various  materials  to  photographic  purposes,*  and  illustrate 
i  with  suitable  engravings,  we  shall  not  feel  it 


way  o 
make 


necessary  at  all  times  to  point  out  the  direct  bearing  of  mani- 
pulatory details  on  the  production  of  known  and  existing 
npparatus ;  our  object  being  to  make  the  instructions  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  having  equal  reference  to  the  construction  of 
articles  that  may  bo  required  as  to  those  already  in  use. 

GUTTA  PKECHA. 

We  shall  commence  our  instructions  by  some  remarks  on  the 
properties,  uses,  capabilities,  and  manipulation  of  gutta  percha. 
Perhaps  no  substance  is  capable  of  such  varied  application  to 
the  mechanics  of  photography,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily 
and  efficiently  worked,  as  gutta  percha.  Unfortunately  for  ii* 
fair  fame  the  report  has  gone  forth  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  all 
that  was  expected  from  it,  and  in  the  form  of  baths  it  has  to  a 
large  extent  become  the  btte  noire  of  photographers;  stains, 
streaks,  fogging,  and  a  variety  of  other  evils  which  photography 
is  heir  to,  have  been  attributed  to  that  "  horrid  gutta  percha" 
bath.  That  these  charges  are  true  is  by  no  means  so  certain ; 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  evils  have  arisen  la 
just  such  proportion  as  the  baths  were  not  made  of  gutta  percha, 
but  of  something  else  under  that  name.  The  prevailing  com- 
mercial vice  of  the  age — the  striving  after  mis-called  cheapness 
the  production  of  articles  low  in  price  and  worse  in  quality- 
has  been  illustrated  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  connection 
with  photography ;  and  amongst  other  articles  gutta  percha  ha* 
been  largely  adulterated,  and  has  consequently  acquired  a  bad 
name.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a  nitrate  of 
silver  bath,  made  of  pure  gutta  percha,  ought  to  injure  tbe 
contents  at  all.  We  have  one  now  in  use  in  which  we  haw 
kept  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  four  years  without  the  slightest 
injury  of  any  kind.  Next  week  we  shall  treat  of  the  properties 
of  gutta  percha,  its  impurities,  Ac.  We  shall  be  glad  to  recein 
front  any  of  our  readers  the  results  of  their  experience  in  thu 
matter,  as  it  is  only  for  the  examination  and  consideration  of 
facts  that  trustworthy  conclusions  can  1 
(To  be'eontinm«d.) 


•  We  may  here  remark  Uint  we  elurtl  lie  find  to  receive  n»rf  give  fflrct  to 
the  sunretlon*  of  our  friend*  of  construct  Its  genini,  nmnjrlnjr  rue*  miv- 
—■■ •  In  lhl«  r«- 


Corrcsptrnbmct. 

-  -e — 
FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(F row  our  Special  Cmretpondent.) 

/Ytrw,  Uth  Ju»,,  \HM. 
To  the  many  useful  and  interesting  applications  of  photo- 
graphy already  practised,  I  may  now  add  another  lately 
realised  by  the  well-known  Parisian  photographers,  MM. 
Bisson  Frcres.  They  have  applied  photography  to  the  n- 
produetioH  of  geographical  maps  under  the  following  cartons 
circumstances : — 

The  Austrian  Council  of  War  had  published  formerly  a 
magnificent  map  of  the  Lonibardo- Venetian  States.  This 
map  was  freely  exposed  for  sale  before  the  present  war  broke 
out,  but  its  circulation  has  since  been  prohibited.  M.  Andre 
Goujon,  however,  a  French  editor  of  maps,  happening;  to 
possess  a  copy  of  the  one  in  question,  confided  it  to  MM. 
Bisson  Frcres  to  have  it  photographed,  if  possible. 

The  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  large  dimensions  of  the  map  obliged  them  to  divide  it 
into  several  smaller  portions  in  order  to  copy  it  perfectly , 
and  it  was  indispensable  that  each  piece  should  be  photo- 
graphed in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  correspond,  And 
might  be  joined,  to  all  the  others.  The  result  is  that  MM. 
Bisson  have  perfectly  succeeded  in  their  endeavour,  and 
have  produced,  in  a  few  dayB,  by  photography,  a  map  v 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  origiiuti,  and  which  it  would 
required  years  of  labour  to  have  engraved. 

Vicomtc  du  Monoel  has  lately  published  a  paper  on  a  new 
system  of  lighting  tip  stereoscopic  pictures.  According  to 
the  author,  although  the  Btcreoscope  procures  us  an  illusion 
which  is  almost  complete,  especially  with  stereoscopic  proofs 
on  glass,  we  cannot,  however,  do  otherwise  than  remark  a 
certain  monotony  in  the  lights  and  shades,  which 
docs  not  exist  in  nature.  The  skies,  for  '- 
rally  as  white  as  the  fronts  of  housi 
natod  by  tbe  sun  ;  and  in  many  cast 

grounds  do  not  slope  gradually  on  to  the  foreground.    Tq  R 
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word,  stcrooecopic  views  show  *  want  of  light  and  airy  per- 
spective. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  M.  da  Moncel  has  imagined  & 
very  simpkeontrivance  which  may  be  applied  to  any  stereo- 
scope. When  M.  Duboscq,  in  perfecting  the  refracting 
stereoscope,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  it  stereoscopic 
proofs  on  glass,  seen  by  transparency,  he  endeavoured 
naturally  enough  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  arise 
from  the  presence  of  exterior  objects  placed  behind  these 
proofs.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  use  of  ground- 
glass.  But  the  bad  effect  subsists,  nevertheless,  to  a  groat 
extent.  M.  du  Moncel  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  ground - 
glass  altogether,  and  to  let  the  proofs  be  viewed  by  placing 
the  stereoscope  before  a  reflecting  syaU  m  composed,  of  a 
cardboard  screen,  painted  sky-blue,  inclit  ed  at  an  angle  of 
-15°,  and  in  front  of  which  is  disposed  a  plate  of  silvered 
metal,  about  8  centimetres  wide.  This  plate  is  joined  to  the 
basis  of  the  cardboard  by  a  linen  hinge,  and  must  be  placed 
boriaontally,  so  as  to  receive  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a 
lamp. 

By  placing  the  stereoscope  so  that  the  light  reflected  from 
the  metal  traverses  the  luminous  portions  of  the  landscape, 
and  tliat  the  distances,  skit's,  dark  portions,  &c,  correspond 
with  the  diffused  light  reflected  from  the  cardboard,  the 
subject  represented  is  illuminated  in  an  enchanting  manner. 

My  distinguished  friend,  M.  Babinet,  member  of  the 
Institute,  has  just  published  the  following  curious  facts  in 
a  paper  entitled,  "  On  the  Blue  Shadows  of  the  27th  May, 
1859:"— 

It  is  not  uncommon  that,  in  full  sunshine,  but  more 
especially  in  the  evening,  shadows  of  terrestrial  objects 
appear  strongly  tinted  with  blue.  Generally,  this  colour 
has  been,  and  is  still,  attributed  to  the  blue  reflection  of  the 
atmosphere.  Buffon  once  said,  "  this  blue  colour  of  shadows 
ia  nothing  more  than  the  colour  of  the  air  itself."  This 
explanation  is,  however,  completely  erroneous. 

On  the  27th  of  May  last,  for  instance,  the  Parisian  sky 
was  visited  by  a  white  mist  that  showed  not  a  trace  of  blue 
colour,  and  which  allowed  the  solar  rays  to  pass  through  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  an  observer  could  look  at  the  sun 
without  paining  his  eyes.  The  blue  colour  of  the  shadows 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  was  evidently  a  phenomenon  of 
contrast.  The  sun  sent  through  the  mist  an  excess  of  red 
rays.  Every  one  knows  that  the  red  and  orange  rays  of 
the  spectrum  are  those  which  penetrate  most  easily  through 
media  that  are  not  perfectly  transparent. 

This  is  proved  by  a  pretty  little  experiment  made  by  the 
celebrated  Fresnel  (but  never  published)  before  the  Sociele 
Phiiomathique  of  Paris: — Pure  magnesia,  of  the  most 
perfect  white  colour,  was  carefully  mixed  with  water,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  demi-tninsparent  medium.  When  the  light  of 
a  candle  or  gas  lamp  is  viewed  through  the  mixture,  this 
light  appears  red.  A  few  drops  of  milk,  of  a  solution  of 
dextrine,  or  of  any  other  similar  substance,  produces  the 
same  effect  as  Frauds  magnesia. 

On  account  of  the  misty  white  sky  of  the  27th  May 
last,  the  ground  and  houses  of  Paris  were  illuminated  by  a 
light,  containing  an  excess  of  red  and  orange  rays,  and 
having,  for  complementary  colour,  the  blue  of  the  spectrum. 
It  was  natural  enough,  then,  that  bluo  should  have  been 
predominant  in  the  shadows  of  the  27th  May. 

If  any  of  your  readers  will  look  at  the  image  of  the  moon 
reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  little  pools  of  water  in  the 
streets  of  London,  they  will  find  this  image  will  be  of  a  blue 
tint,  which  will  become  more  intense  as  the  eye  remains  fixed 
on  it.  The  reason  is,  that  these  little  pools  of  stagnant 
water  are  illuminated  by  the  gaslights,  which  radiate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  orange  and  red  light.  It  is  a 
phenomenon  of  contrast.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be 
placed  near  a  gaslight  during  the  full  moon,  and  a  solid, 
opaque  object  be  placed  upon  the  paper  so  as  to  have  its 
shadow  projected  by  the  white  light  of  the  moon  towards 
the  gasbght,  this  shadow  will  be  of  an  intense  orange-red, 
whilst  that  produced  by  the  gaslight  win  be  bhie.  Another 


ex]>eriment,  imagined  by  M.  Babinet,  and  which  I  have 
often  repeated  with  success,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
lookers-on,  tends  still  more  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
theory : — 

A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  on  a  table  near  a  window, 
and  by  means  of  a  lighted  taper  the  thadow  of  a  cork  is 
projected  towards  the  window.  At  the  same  time  a  second 
shadow  of  this  opaque  body  is  produced  by  the  daylight 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  and  is  projected  towards 
the  taper.  The  first  of  these  shadows  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
sky-blue ;  the  second  shows  the  complementary  colour,  viz., 
reddish-orange. 

This  experiment  is  rendered  still  more  striking  if,  by 
means  of  coloured  glasses,  the  two  lights  which  produce  tho 
shadows  are  varied  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  M. 
Rumford,  whose  brilliant  experiments  have  been  recorded  in 
the  Abbe  Moigno's  Jteptrtoire  (TOptique  Modern*,  used  to 
make  two  boles  in  the  Bhuttcr  of  his  room,  and  by  means  of 
coloured  glasses  applied  to  these  holes,  he  obtained  shadows 
of  opaque  objects.  These  shadows  were  tinted  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  colours  "  of  descriptions  the  least  expected 
and  the  most  beautiful." 

In  order  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  coloured 
shadows  may  manifest  itself,  two  descriptions  of  light  are 
necessary :  the  one  which  illuminates  the  ground  on  which 
the  shadow  is  projected — the  other,  which  causes  the  shadow. 
In  these  conditions  only  can  the  phenomenon  of  contrast 
take  place.  The  two  lights,  supposing  them  to  be  composed, 
have  generally  a  certain  amount  of  colour  which  is  possessed 
by  both  of  them,  and  a  certain  amount  which  is  proper  to 
each.  Now,  the  law  which  presides  over  the  phenomenon  of 
coloured  shadows  appears  to  be  that  the  colour  of  any  given 
sliadow,  produced  m  the  above  circumstances,  results  from 
the  elimination  of  the  tints  common  to  both  lights,  and  the 
preservation  only  of  the  differential  tints.  Thus,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  light  of  the  sky  which  illuminated  the  soil  of 
Paris  was  greyish- white ;  the  sunlight  which  produced  the 
shadows  was  reddish-orange.  From  greyish-white  subtract 
reddish -orange,  and  what  remains  ia  blue,  more  or  leas  mixed 
with  green  and  violet.  The  shadows,  as  I  have  said,  were 
blue. 

M.  Secchi,  director  of  the  Roman  Observatory,  a  well- 
known  and  distinguished  astronomer,  and  an  excellent  pho- 
tographer, has  lately  invented  a  new  meteorological  instru- 
ment, which  will  probably  create  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  manner  of  taking  meteorological  observations. 

It  is  called  a  meteorograph,  to  which  denomination  may  be 
appended  the  word  ttniverml!  By  its  means  everything  is 
noted  down  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
server. It  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  barometer  in- 
vented by  M.  Secchi,  which  notes  down  the  ever-changing 
atmospheric  pressure;  an  anemogTaph,  which  gives  at  any 
moment  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind  ;  a  thermo- 
graph, which  notes  down  at  each  moment  the  temperature 
of  the  air;  an  ombrograph,  which  takes  note  of  every 
shower  of  rain. 

Mechanics,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism  have  been 
all  called  into  tho  field  in  order  to  construct  this  marvellous 
instrument,  which  is  at  present  at  work  in  the  Observatory 
of  the  Roman  College.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
it  thoroughly  without  figures ;  but  any  of  your  readers  who 
would  like  to  follow  the  example  of  M.  Secchi,  will  obtain, 
on  demand,  from  this  distinguished  gentleman,  a  complete 
description  of  his  new  meteorological  instruments,  by  ad- 
dressing their  letter  thus : — a  Monsieur,  Monsieur  le  Rev. 
Pore  Secchi,  directeur  do  rObservatoire  du  College  Romain, 
Ite.  &c.  &c,  a  Rome  («i7?  Marseilles). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photographic  News." 
Sib, — I  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  i"  medium "  to 
address  this  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  grievous  outrage 
to  which  I  have  been  subjected  in  the  person  of  my  friend 
and  pupil,  Eusebius.   That  injured  spirit  is  too  profoundly 
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affected  by  the  reiterated  attacks  that  hare  been  made  upon 
him  to  address  you  himself,  but  his  complaints  shall  not  be 
lost  in  the  airy  inhabitation  iu  which  we  dwell  for  want  of 
a  friend  to  plead  his  cause,  and  through  you  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  disgraceful  attacks  on  the  peace  of  one  so 
gentle.  Tho  object  of  the  writer,  who  commenced  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  grievance  many  months  ago,  appears  to  be  the 
communication  of  an  art  unknown  in  our  time,  which  you 
mortals  term  photography.  His  motive  may  be  a  good  one, 
but,  as  my  dear  Eusebius  declares,  nobody  asked  him  for  the 
information — which,  by  the  way,  one  who  has  recently 
arrived  among  us,  and  who  seems  to  know  something  of  the 
subject,  says  is  all  "  bosh,"  a  word  not  used  in  any  of  the 
languages  with  which  1  was  acquainted  when  on  earth, 
but  which  I  conceive  to  mean  worthless,  or  devoid  of  value. 
"  Was  it  not  bad  enough,"  my  pupil  exclaimed,  "  to  be 
pestered  with  details  for  which  f  cared  not  one  jot, 
and  which  to  mo  Were  utterly  unintelligible;  but  why, 
oh,  why  did  he  insult  mo  by  lirst  supposing  that  I  was 
insane  enough  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  then  on  the 
strength  of  that  supposition,  tell  me — me,  Eusebius — that  he 
would  reward  me  for  my  weakness  with  a  'penny  meersham 
and  four  ounces  of '  cuatttr '  .*  The  latter,  I  suppose,  one  of 
the  filthy  compounds  ho  has  been  worrying  me  about  so 
long."  Verily  I  think  my  young  friend  has  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  I,  his  master,  also.  Pray  try  and  persuade  your 
brother  to  cease  persecuting  him.  He  may  object  that  my 
Eusebius  is  not  he  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  but  I 
know  that  there  is  no  Eusebius  on  earth,  and  that  not  one 
has  existed  there  since  he  who  is  now  weeping  beside  me 
quitted  it.— I  am,  Sir,         Tiw  Ghost  of  Erasmus. 


Jlhotograpbic  Societies. 

The  Fbk5c*h  rnorooRAi-mc  Sociktt. 
stroRT  or  this  «<oomsmox  on  tub  i-ki/.k  koimiko  uy 

I'l'KE  l.l'YNKS.» 

In  1856,  Mews.  Davamic  and  Girard  discussed  tho  objec- 
tions of  .Mr.  Ilardwich,  confirming  and  corroborating  their 
preceding  experiment*.  As  to  their  examination  undertaken  for 
tho  object  of  competing  for  the  l)c  Luynes  prize,  it  embraced 
too  many  subjects  for  them  to  hope  to  bo  able  to  complete  it  in 
a  year.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  already  includes  results  more 
than  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  will  be.  It 
may  bo  useful  if  we  here  give  tho  principal  new  facts  that  thoy 
have  discovered. 

"  The  great  influence  of  tho  amount  and  nature  of  the  sise 
in  the  paper  on  the  vigour  and  colour  of  tho  proofs ;  an  in- 
fluence occasioned  by  a  combination  taking  plai-o  between  tho 
silver  aud  the  sise. 

"  The  value  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  formation  and 
tho  quality  of  the  proof,  which  is  of  more  importance,  so  to 
speak,  than  that  of  the  chloride  of  silver  itself,  inasmuch  as  a 
proof  ou  chloride  of  silver  alono  remains  pale  and  wan  ;  while 
that  with  nitrate  alone  and  size  gives  great  vigour  and  contrast. 

"  The  real  origin  of  the  spots  which  disfigure  so  many  finished 
proof.*.    Indication  of  tho  means  of  preventing  those  sj»ot.s. 

"  Examination  and  determination  of  tho  host  proportions  of 
soluble  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

"  Demonstration  of  tho  results  produced  either  by  an  excess, 
or  by  a  deficiency  of  soluble  chloride,  aud,  reciprocally,  by  the 
*eW  the  salt  of  silver.  . 
;  of  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
papers,  and  especially  of  tho  important  part  the  free 
silver  plays  in  this  matter. 
'  Experimental  demonstration  of  the  action  of  impure  re- 


"The  differences  of  tone  which  are  accidentally  obtained, 
have  been  proved  by  them  to  arise  solely  from  the  different 
reaction  of  the  chloride  employed  ;  that,  consequently,  all  the 
chlorides  of  alkaline  metals  will  give  the  same  tone  if  thoy  are 
absolutely  neutral,  while  the  same  chloride,  being  at  one  time 
acid,  at  another  time  alkaline,  will  give  different 
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"  A  similar  rectification  of  an  error  as  regards  tho  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  place  of  all  the  uncertainties  and  discussions  on  the 
different  virtues  of  crystallised  and  fused  nitrates  of  silver,  they 
have  established  beyond  dispute,  that  the  diversity  of  the  action 
of  this  salt  is  due,  not  to  the  physical  condition  of  their  pxr- 
tides,  but  to  their  acid  or  neutral  state. 

"  The  exact  extent  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  silver  batfi.bv 
papers  of  given  dimensions,  and  of  the  influence  of  albumuwoi 
preparations  on  this  impoverishment,  whence  the  necessity  of 
frequently  strengthening  the  acid  bath  is  rendered  evideul. 

"  Demonstration  of  the  causes  which  ought  to  induce  ui  to 
exclude  animal  charcoal  from  the  silver  bath.  The  extent  to 
which  it  weakens  the  bath. 

"Theory  of  the  formation  of  the  positivo  proof  by  insola- 
tion. 

"That  the  re-action  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  very 
simple,  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  very  complex,  when  we  mi 
to  analyse  it. 

"  Tho  experiment  proves  in  fact  :— 

"  1.  That  the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  by  tho  light  to  j 
metallic  state,  and  tliat,  if  it  forms  a  sub-chloride,  it  i*  only 
during  the  transition  state. 

"2.  That  tho  chlorine  which  is  liberated  goes  to  form  sueec&aro 
films  of  chloride  of  silver,  by  decomposing  the  excess  or  nitrafr, 
and,  in  that  way,  assists  in  giving  great  intensity  to  the  proof. 

"3.  That  under  the  influence  of  the  light,  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  combines  with  the  sise,  and  determines  a  more  or  lev  in- 
tense colouring ;  that  the  formation  is  thus  duo  to  three  re- 
actions, each  of  which  influences  the  ultimate  result  in  adiflVreat 
manner,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the* 
result*  are  so  exceedingly  variable,  according  as  one  or  other  of 
these  re-actions  predominates ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  chloride 
of  silver  gives  the  design,  the  nitrate  of  silver  the  intensity  of  tie 
tones,  and  the  combination  of  the  nitrate  and  size  cvlonr." 

Now,  if  wo  place  ourselves  in  the  strictly  literal  j>oint  of  vi« 
of  the  programme  (itvJc  complete),  tho  work  of  M  essr*.  Danube 
and  Girard  would  not  answer  the  slated  conditions  mihw :'. 
wore  finished,  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  embrace,  as  in  tort  it 
will  cmbraoo  and  follow  step  by  step,  every  phase  of  the  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  attainment  of  u  photographic  positive. 

But  in  considering,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  the  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  programme  was  conceived,  it  will  lx«  admitted  thai 
the  great  and  principal  sections  already  published  1>>  tfc? 
authors,  from  IBM  to  the  present  day,  evidently  satisfy  t« 
above-mentioned  conditions ;  and  besides,  we  could  u«c  tho  *k 
liberty  in  their  case  as  was  allowed  to  us  in  thai  of  M.  Poitetia. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us,  after  this  statement,  to  insist  further  «n 
the  claims  of  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard  ?  Assuredly  not. 
Nor  do  we  believo  that  as  regards  tho  general  body  of  photo- 
graphers in  France,  as  well  as  abroad,  any  apology  is  neee*sry 
We  have  the  firm  conviction  that  every  photographer  rX 
approve  of  the  justice  we  have  rendered  to  our  two  cu- 
lcagncs. 

To  better  assure  this  concert,  however,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  recall  the  scrupulous  care  and  precaution  with  which  th^y 
conducted  these  experiments.  Not  a  step  was  made  is  advani* 
until  the  preceding  one  was  found  to  bo  fairly  established.  ^ 
mere  theoretical  statements  were  made  by  them,  but  every  state- 
ment was  carefully  verified  by  practical  tests.  No  labour  or 
obstacle  was  sutlicient  to  make  them  draw  back ;  the  mo»i 
minute,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  trivial,  experiments  »«f 
made  by  them,  so  that  not  a  link  should  bo  wanting  in  tho  chain 
of  evidence  by  which  they  proved  to  you  the  truth  of  what  the]' 
advanced.  Indeed,  wo  believe  that  the  labours  of  iltmt^ 
Davanne  and  Girard  are  of  a  kind  whiolt  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  and  that  it  will  be  long  beforo  a  more  substan- 
tially useful  work  will  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  photo- 
graphers, or  one  more  deserving  of  their  gratitude. 

It  remains  for  us  to  inform  you  of  tho  partition  of  the  rew^i- 
aud  the  clarification  we  have  adopted.  You  will  have  su«*- 
sively  gathered  the  names  of  Messrs.  Oarnicr  and 
Pouncy,  Poitevin,  and  Davanne  and  Girard,  as  I 
our  suffrages. 

You  will  also  recall  to  your  recollection  that  the  character  ef 
the  rewards  has  changed :  tho  new  and  more  liberal  arrunr*- 
ments  of  the  Duke  do  Luynes  having  led  to  the  adjourn- 
ment for  three  years  of  the  award  of  the  2,000  francs  prisa  » 
be  assigned  under  tho  strict  conditions  of  the  piotr-mio*.  '-• 
only  question  remaining  to  be  decided  this  year  was  lb* 
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division  between  those  entitled,  of  the  ram  of  2,000  francs  placed 
at  our  disposal,  in  a  shape  implying  both  honour  and  profit. 
Thin  fortunate  modification  of  circumstances  enabled  us  to 
follow  the  dictates  inspired  by  a  conscientious  examination,  and 
even  to  travel  beyond  the  oflicial  list  of  candidates. 

Finally,  it  appeared  to  us  proper  to  establish  two  classes — one 
for  the  new  processes,  and  the  other  for  studies  applied  to  old 
processes— thus  preserving  the  two  categories  provided  for  in  the 
programme.  In  the  first  class  were  included  Messrs.  Poitevin, 
Salmon  and  Gamier,  and  Pouncy.  The  first  place  therein  was 
assigned  to  M.  Poitevin.  To  him  alone  incouteatably  belonged 
the  priority  of  invention  of  the  process  brought  forward. 
AVo  could  not,  therefore,  suffer  this  opportunity  of  especially 
honouring  the  labours  of  so  able  and  modest  a  taeant  to 
escape  us— one  whoso  ical  for  science,  and  what  more  closely 
concerns  us,  for  photography,  is  indefatigable. 

The  processes  applied  by  Messrs.  Gamier  and  Salmon,  and 
Pouncy,  are  identical  in  principle,  and  very  nearly  identical  in 
the  manipulatory  details,  with  the  Poitevin  method.  The  only 
modification  of  any  importance  is  that  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Gamier  and  Salmon,  which  consist*  in  spreading  the  carbon 
iu  powder  after  insolation.  Moreover,  the  latter  gracefully 
acknowledge*  having  borrowed  the  remainder  from  M.  Poitevin. 


us  fa  r 


•!ird.< 


ml  Girard  figure  alone, 
ng  them  on  the  same  level  as 
a  the  summary  we  have  givon 

tnanimous 


We  don't  know  how  this  matter  may 
M.  Pouncy. 

Id  the  second  cktss,  Messrs.  Pavanno  a 

To  explain  the  motive  for  pin 
M.  Poitevin,  we  need  only  refer 
of  their  labours. 

Our  votes,  which  we  are  happy  to  say,  remainc 
throughout,  arc  resumed  in  the  following  gifts: — 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  600  francs  (£24),  to  M.  Poitovin. 

A  silver  medal  of  the  value  of  400  francs  (£1(5),  to  Messrs. 
Garnicr  and  8almon. 

A  silver  medal  of  tho  value  of  400  francs  (£16).  to  M.  Pouncy. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  valuo  of  600  francs  (£24),  to  Messrs. 
J)avanne  and  Girard. 

It  is  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  docided  equitably  be- 
tween each,  with  tho  most  ardent  desire  to  receive  the  general 
approbation,  that  wo  conclude  this  report. 

May  the  next  competition  inaugurate  the  advent  of  printing 

same  time  the  efforts  of  the  seekers  and  tho  generous  views  of 
the  Duke  do  Luyne* !  Finally,  may  all  photographers  by  an 
increase  of  intelligent  investigations  and  by  a  loyal  emulation 
to  do  well,  preserve  to  the  future  tho  present  method  with 
its  brilliant  and  variously  coloured  results,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  a  source  of  grief  to  true  art,  and  which  the  memories  of 
our  youthful  years  will  always  endear  to  our  sympathies. 


of  the  tray  aud  outride  edge  of  its  lid.  An  aperture  in  the 
black  calico  admits  light  to  the  tent  through  the  yellow ;  and 
iron  rods,  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  support  the  tops  when 
it  is  up,  and  fall  into  the  tray  when  it  is  not.  Over  the  opening 
in  front  is  suspended  a  curtain  of  the  same  description  as  the 
sides,  which,  being  hooked  into  its  place,  and  wrapped  about  tho 
person  of  the  operator,  effectually  excludes  the  creative  and 
destructive  agency  of  light  during  the  process  of  our  works  of 
darkness.  Mr.  Leake  stated  that  he  had  taken  some  hundreds 
of  views,  12  X  10  in  size,  with  this  tent,  which  stood  well 
against  wind,  and  thoroughly  answored  his  purpose.  It  was 
erected  and  packed  with  great  ease  and  speed,  and  could  bo 
made,  with  fair  profit  to  tho  manufacturer,  for  about  a  guinea. 
He  used  a  smaller  one  than  that  exhibited  for  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures. When  packed,  it  formed  a  case  30  inches  in  length,  and 
18  wide ;  and,  with  the  tripod  stand  (on  which,  when  up,  it  is 
screwed),  weighed  about  14  pounds.  It  rould  be  conveniently 
carried  by  a  handle  attached  to  its  side. 

The  business  of  the  evening  being  to  confirm  rules  and  elect 
officers,  the  Cluurraan  read  a  sot  of  laws  drawn  up  bv  the  Pro- 
visional Committee,  which,  with  some  few  alterations,  were 
adopted. 

The  following  gentlcmon  wore  elected  to  serve  as  officers  :— 
President :  Rev.  F.  F.  Stat  ham.  Vice-Pre-iUient .-  Mr.  W.  Ack. 
land.  Treasurer:  F.  Howard.  Jlon.  Secretary  >  A.  II.  Wall. 
Committee :  Messrs.  Cotton,  Clarke,  Horvi,  Uannaford,  Leake, 
sonr.,  and  Leake,  junr. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  about  half-past  ten. 


!#isctllniu0us. 


Sorrn  London  Photooraphic  Societt. 
This  Society  held  its  second  meeting  on  the  9th  inst,  in  the 
largo  room  o'f  the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

It  having  been  suggested  by  the  Chairman  that  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  confirming  rules  and  electing  officers  should 
bo  deferred  until  the  arrival  of  all  tho  gentlemen  expected  to 
attend,  the  members  passed  some  littlo  time  in  examining  the 
fow  objects  of  interest  provided  by  some  of  the  members. 

Some  stereoscopic  pictures  wore  exhibited  as  specimens  of 
Fothergill's  dry  process,  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Howard.  These  wero 
vory  beautiful,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extreme  perfection 
or  detail  in  both  lights  and  shadows,  and  by  being  of  a  very 
pleasing  tone. 

A  camera  stand  and  dark  slide  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Aek- 
land,  as  a  portion  of  an  extremely  portable  and  effective  appara- 
tus intended  for  a  continental  pleasure  tour. 

A  portable  tent,  invented  by  Mr.  Leake,  was  exhibited  by 
that  gentleman,  as  one  of  the  cheapest,  and,  by  no  means  tho 
least  effective,  of  such  inventions.  It  is  thus  described : — The 
table  or  bottom  of  tho  tent  is  a  shallow  tray  90  inches  in  length, 
18  inches  in  width,  and  24  inches  in  depth,  made  of  "  half-inch 
pine  deal,"  strengthened  by  wooden  blocks  at  the  corners,  con- 
taining a  box  for  plates,  and  a  gutta-percha  tray,  with  pipe 
attached,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sink,  and  preserve  the  table 
dry  and  clean.  This  tray  has  a  light  lid,  which  also  forms  the 
top  of  the  tent,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  black  and  one  of  yellow  calico,  nailed  round  the  inside 


Now-a-days  the  skill  of  the  photographist  may  be  confined 
to  a  very  few  of  the  many  steps  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
photograph.  The  chemistry  of  the  substance  bo  deals  in  may 
be  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and,  indeed,  in  goncral  it.  He  can 
buy  all  his  Aiaterials  in  the  most  admirable  state  of  preparation, 
and  all  that  is  loft  to  him  to  loaru  is  how  easily  ho  can  throw 
away,  by  tho  smallest  carelessuess,  all  the  result*  of  the  expe- 
rience, the  patience,  and  the  skill  that  liave  boon  expended  on 
the  preparations  that  he  buys.  Such  a  person  littlo  knows  bow 
many  failures  and  how  much  perseverance  have  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  collodion  he  may  waste  like  water,  or  the  silver 
bath  which  he  abuses  because  it  does  not  yield  him  pictures, 
while,  perhaps,  he  has  himself,  by  one  unperccived  act  of  care- 
lessness, upset  that  delicate  balance  in  its  imrrcdionts — tho 
adjustment  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  niceties  in  this  most 
capricious  and  yet  most  precise  of  arts.  But  if  he  has  himself 
gone  into  tho  details  ef  his  preparations  in  tho  only  true  artist's 
way,  has  worked  at  the  manufacture  of  his  own  materials— if  he 
has  become  familiar  with  the  fine  precautions  to  be  taken  with 
t  he  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acids,  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  manufactures  his  "  pyroxyline,"  with  the  purity  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  which  ho  dissolves  it;  with  tho  right 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  these,  on  which,  strange  to 
say,  ho  will  find  the  sensitiveness  of  his  pictures  greatly  to 
depend ;  or,  again,  if  ho  has  studied  those  subtle  mysteries  of 
the  silver  bath,  which  experience  and  keen  observation  alone 
can  teach— then,  and  tiien  only,  can  he  bo  in  a  position  to  feel 
the  true  enjoyment  of  the  photographist ;  and  only  then  will 
he  be  able  to  appreciate  the  delight  of  triumph  and  success,  tho 
sort  of  excitement  said  to  belong  to  the  winner  in  those  panics 
or  pursuits  in  which  something  of  chanro  or  luck  is  associated 
with  and  rendered  available  by  considerable  skill.  His  occa- 
sional failures  he  will  then  meekly  bear ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
console  himself,  as  we  remember  a  Wiltshire  tenant  to  have 
done,  who,  priding  himself  on  bin  success  in  horse  flesh,  and 
having  once  made  »  Iwul  bargain,  looked  on  the  ground  with 
the  remark,  "  Well,  sir,  at  tho  best  of  time,  they  be  casialty 
jokers,  hotsos  bo  !" — yaiiounl  Rerieir. 

Mountains  ix  the  Moos. — Uy  the  aid  of  telescopes  we 
discern  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  moon,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  mountains  and  valleys,  for  this  plain  reason — t  hat 
wo  seo  the  shadows  cast  by  the  former  in  the  exact  proportion 
as  to  length  which  they  ought  -to  have  when  we  take  into 
account  the  inclinations  of  the  sun's  rays  to  that  part  of  the 
,'s  surface  ou  which  they  stand.  From  miorometrical 
of  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  tho  more  con- 
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spicuous  mountains,  Messrs.  Haer  and  Maedler  have  given  a 
list  of  heights  for  no  less  than  1,095  lunar  mountains,  among 
which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation,  up  to  22,823  British  feet, 
or  about  1,400  feet  higher  t  Han  Chimboraao,  in  the  Andes.  If 
Chimboraso  were  a*  high  in  proportion  to  the  earth's  diameter 
as  a  mountain  in  the  moon,  known  by  the  name  of  Newton,  is 
to  the  moon's  diameter,  it*  peak  would  be  more  than  sixteen 
miles  high.  Arago  calls  to  mind  that,  with  a  6,000  fold  magni- 
fying power — which,  nevertheless,  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
moon  with  proportionate  results — the  mountains  upon  the  moon 
would  appear  to  us  just  as  Mont  Blanc  does  to  the  naked  eye 
when  seen  from  the  l^ake  of  Geneva.  We  sometimes  observe 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  moon— the  eastern  and 
i  edges  being  more  visible  at  one  time,  and  the  western 
or  southern  at  another.  By  means  of  this  libration,  we  arc 
enabled  to  see  the  annular  mountain,  Malapert  (which  occasion- 
ally conceals  the  moon's  south  pole),  the  Arctic  landscape  round 
the  crater  of  Gioja,  and  the  large  grey  plane  near  Endymion, 
which  conceals,  in  superficial  extent,  the  mare  raporum.  Three- 
i  or  the  moon  are  entirely  conreale 
so,  unless 
i  into  play.— 


JJboiogriipbif  Jtotes  unir  Queries. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Sin, — You  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in  No.  83  of  the 
M  Photographic  News,"  of  the  21st  of  April  last,  some 
explanations  of  mine  relative  to  the  development  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  open  air,  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Manchester.  As 
some  objections  were  taken  at  the  time  to  the  explanation 
I  gave,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  detail  more  at 
length  the  facts  and  experiments  on  which  I  based  my 
opinion. 

I  conceive  that  the  proof  appears,  in  consequence  of  the 
developing  solution,  on  contact  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
setting  the  particles  of  silver  at  liberty,  which  immediately 
attach  themselves  to  the  parte  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  the  developing  solution  containing  the 
reduction,  already  begun,  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  I  can  any 
positively  that  neither  gallic  nor  pyrogallic  acids,  nor  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  are  capable,  if  used  alone,  of  developing 
an  image  on  a  film  formed  entirely  of  iodide  of  silver ;  if  an 
image  appears  it  is  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  the  iodide  with 
a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrate.  Hence  the  function  of 
the  developing  agent  is  not  to  convert  an  invisible  sub-iodide 
into  visible  metallic  silver.  The  negativo  is  not  designed  by 
the  reduction  of  a  sub-iodide,  but  by  a  metallic  deposit.  To 
satisfy  yourself  on  this  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  sensitive  film  before 
and  after  the  development  of  the  proof;  and  you  will  find 
after  the  complete  development  of  the  image,  and  even  after 
fixing,  which  process  removes  the  whole  of  the  iodide  in 
excess,  that  there  still  remains  a  larger  quantity  of  silver 
than  there  was  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film  before  the 
development ;  the  necessary  inference  is  that  a  deposit  has 
taken  place,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  picture  is  due 
to  the  particles  of  silver  arranging  themselves  on  the  sensitive 
film  ;  first  one  molecule  of  silver  is  set  free,  and  then  others 
group  themselves  round  it,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
crystals. 

The  question  next  arises — where  does  the  first  molecule 
of  silver  come  from?  The  answer  to  this  is — light  has 
either  determined  the  formation  of  a  sub-iodide  of  silver  or 
the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  iodide  of  silver  to  a  metallic 
state.  In  either  case  the  quantity  of  silver  so  modified  is  so 
"  '  small  that  it  escapes  observation  even  under  the 


microscope,  but  the  reagents  which  develop  the  proof  prove 
very  clearly  that  a  modification  has  taken  place.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  may  safely  admit  the  formation  of  a 
sub-iodide  of  silver  by  the  luminous  influence,  and  then  the 
decomposition  of  the  sub-iodide  into  metallic  silver  by 
means  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  the  developing  agents ; 


but  the  picture  remains  invisible  without  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Therefore,  since,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
the  sub-iodide  must  necessarily  be  decomposed,  why  compli- 
cate the  question  by  assuming  the  presence  of  this  useless 
sub-iodide,  the  existence  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  isolated,  and  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  it  in  the  works  of  the  great  Swedish 
chemist,  when  it  is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  both  iodide 
and  chloride,  the  prolonged  action  of  the  light  gives  metallic 
silver.  It  seems  to  me  much  simpler  to  say  that  a  luminous 
action  which  has  not  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  gives  only  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver.  And, 
besides,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  sub-iodide  of  silver,  or 
the  intermediate  substance  assailable  both  before  and  after 
being  dealt  with  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  warmed  and 
diluted  nitric  acid,  conducts  iUielf  with  reagents  precisely  in 


the  same  way  as  metallic  silver ;  hence  it  may 
that,  having  the  same  properties,  it  is  the  same  substance. 
In  the  special  case  of  Mr.  Young's  experiments,  which 
require  albnmenised  proofs,  I  am  much  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  a  combination  of  silver  and  albumen. 

To  sum  up  the  substance  of  this  letter,  which  Is  already 
rather  long,  it  appears  to  me  simple,  conformable  to  chemical 
reactions  and  the  experience  of  photographers,  to  explain  the 
production  of  the  picture  in  the  following  manner.  Light, 
in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  set*  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  molecules  at  liberty,  and  these  molecules  form  the  primary 
nucleus  of  attraction.  The  developing  agents  bring  out 
the  picture  only  in  proportion  as,  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  can  set  fresh  molecules  at  liberty  iu  a  greater 
number,  which  molecules  arrange  themselves  round  the 
principal  nucleus,  and  cause  the  appearance  of  the  picture 
with  a  rapidity  which  goes  on  continually  increasing  in  pro- 
portion as  the  nucleus  becomes  more  extended. — Accept,  sir, 

A.  Davanne. 


IN  THE  COLLODIO-AUIl'MEX 

Sir, — Having  derived  much  useful  information  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  I  think  I  cannot  better  return  my 
thanks  than  by  laying  before  your  readers  a  few  remarks 
respecting  my  experience  in  some  of  the  dry  processes,  which 
I  consider  as  being  generally  more  convenient  than  the  wet. 

As  lately  as  the  beginning  of  October  last  I  began  to  take 
dry  negatives,  when  I  prepared  a  number  of  plate*,  and 
started  on  a  photographic  tour  of  two  or  three  days,  visiting 
several  places  in  Herbyshire. 

Fothergill's  process  having  just  come  out,  and  being  strongly 
recommended  for  ite  simplicity  and  certainty,  I  gave  it  a 
trial,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  12  plates  out  of  18, 
having  only  tried  one  before  starting.  The  12  were  tolerably 
good  negatives,  of  which  the  one  of  Kowsley  Bridge  is  a 
sample  (perhaps  the  best) ;  of  the  other  six,  some  were  injured 
by  light  getting  in  at  the  box,  one  I  exposed  twice  over 
by  mistake,  and  one  or  two  were  under-excised. 
*  Having  seen  the  success  of  our  eminent  photographer  Mr. 
Woodward,  I  (in  a  rash  moment,  as  I  have  at  times  since 
thought)  aspired  to  do  as  much,  and  consequently  commenced 
to  study  the  oollodio- albumen  process,  but  was  stopped  by 
ite  inveterate  enemy "  the  blisters,"  but  I  did  not  give  up 
without  having  tried  to  solve  the  mystery,  for  so  it  proved. 
I  went  through  it  again  in  particular  detail,  first  trying  one 
thing  and  then  another,  till  I  should  think  I  prejiaivd  at 
least  ten  dozen  stereoscopic  plates,  out  of  which  I  succeeded 
in  getting  only  five  free  from  blisters,  which  I  managed  to 
get  one  day  in  preparing  nine,  the  other  four  blistering, 
although  I  used  the  same  chemicals  and  finished  all  together 
It  is  now  only  a  month  ago  since  I  got  rid  of  them.    I  think 


it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  collodion,  as  some  mAiTit^ip, 
though  1  dare  say  some  collodion  may  require  longer  drying 
than  others.  The  way  I  set  about  this  is,  to  let  the  plate  be  qnitc 
dry  before  pouring  on  the  collodion,  and  then  Jet  it  set  well 
at  least  three  quarters  of  a  minute ;  this  is  an  important 
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thing,  for  the  longer  you  let  it  net,  the  leas  time  the  plate 
takes  in  drying  afterwards ;  immerse  in  hath  and  manipulate 
as  usual.  After  pouring  off  the  albumen  let  the  plate  dry,  and 
put  it  in  box,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  room,  say  a  kitchen,  four 
or  five  days ;  if  you  have  let  the  collodion  film  set  well,  the 
plate  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  excite,  to  prove  which,  just  wet 
the  tip  of  your  finger  and  rub  once  or  twice  over  the  corner 
of  plate ;  if  the  film  dissolve  and  come  off,  it  is  not  dry,  but  if 
it  boar  rubbing,  it  is  hard  enough,  and  you  may  safely  excite ; 
under  any  circumstances  the  film  should  be  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  scratching  with  the  nail. 

Supposing  the  plates  be  required  immediately,  lay  them  on 
a  clean  dish,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  not  too  hot ;  i  f  the  oven 
be  too  hot,  the  plate  will  crack,  and  have  the  appearance  as 
though  a  lot  of  little  hairs  had  been  thrown  all  over  it;  leave 
them  in  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  to  the  same 
test ;  they  will  always,  on  being  immediately  removed  from  the 
u,  appear  very  hard,  but  I  fouud  that  on  cooling  they 


will  soften  again  unless  sufficiently  baked.  1  have  not 
done  much  since  my  conquest — for  I  look  upon  it  in  that 
light — having  only  made  one  tour  to  Lincoln,  when  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  my  case  knocked  down,  and  my  dark  box 
injured,  and,  on  lifting  it  out,  found  the  fid  raised  at  one  end 
quite  an  inch,  and  most  of  the  plates  injured ;  but,  having 
lots  of  time  to  spare,  I  exposed  two  or  three,  which  turned  out 
better  than  I  expected ;  tho  one  of  the  South  Porch  being 
injured  a  little  in  one  spot  by  light,  which  makes  the  light 
place  on  the  print,  and  the  east  end  view  being  not  so  sharp 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  no  light  got  in. 

The  view  of  the  little  bridge  at  Clifton  was  taken  on  a 
Fi  itbergilTs  plate  on  the  27th  of  last  December — a  bright  day. 
The  print  is  not  such  a  good  one  as  I  should  wish,  being 
rather  dirty ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  print  another. 

C.  T.  II. 


APPLICATION  OF  rnOTOQRAPHY  TO  TYMS  FOUNDING. 

Sir, — I  am  by  trade  connected  with  type  founding,  and 

of  electrotypin. 


and  its 


am  alao  conversant  with  the  art 
sister  art  photography. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  bring  photography  to  bear  upon  letter 
founding,  and  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  the  following 
remarks,  which  I  think  will  convey  an  idea  of  wlrnt  is 
required  in  order  to  make  it  a  valuable  aid  to  the  master 


ubUets,  yon  are  aware  that  the  production  of  printing 
typea  is  an  affair  of  a  rather  complicated  nature.  First,  the 
letter  is  cut  in  steel,  and,  of  course,  for  each  different  sized 
letter  of  a  series,  a  steel  punch  must  be  cut ;  this  punch  is 
then  struck  or  impressed  into  a  thick  piece  of  copper,  termed 
the  matrix,  from  which  thousands  of  the  letter  may  be  cast 
in  type  metal — the  copper  matrix  being  justified — technically 
bo  termed — and  placed  in  a  small  steel  mould,  which  a  man 
uses  for  the  purpose  of  casting  types  with. 

I  can  produce,  now,  from  ttfjtet,  matrices,  without  em- 
ploying steel  punches  at  all,  simply  by  submerging  the 
leaden  type,  with  suitable  connections,  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a 
galvanic  battery — depositing  copper  thereupon.  This  is 
simple  enough,  mere  possession  of  types  of  the  desired  face 
or  design  being  the  chief  concern ,  but  often  possesion  only 
of  an  impression,  made  by  printing  ink,  is  all  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  here  I  conceive  that  photography  might  step 
in — the  print  be  copied  photographically,  enlarged,  equalled, 
or  reduced  in  size,  for  types  of  various  bodies,  and  an  electro- 
type taken  from  it  at  once,  or  a  mould  be  made  with  it,  in 
which,  or  on  which,  copper  could  bo  deposited.  Small 
engravings  and  conta  of  arms,  cast  by  type  founders,  might 
be  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  The  advantage  of  a 
process  of  this  kind  would  be  considerable  to  letter  founders. 

Now,  sir,  cannot  letters  or  designs  be  copied  by  the 
camera,  the  ordinary  negative  collodion  process  being  em- 
ployed, the  surface  acted  upon  by  light  raised  as  much  as 
"  by  means  of  a  suitable  developer,  the  plate  bearing 


the  design,  with  connections,  placed  in  a  copper  solution, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery?  Tho 
result  would  be  a  printing  surface  of  copper.  But  for 
obtaining  a  copper  matrix,  available  for  type  founding  pur- 
poses, a  mould  must  be  taken  from  the  plate,  and  this,  being 
a  raised  design,  tho  copper  deposited  upon  it  would,  of 
course,  in  face,  yield  the  sunk  matrix  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  casting  printing  types.  1 1  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  copper  deposit  be,  in  depth,  more  than  about  the 
ftOth  of  an  inch,  but,  of  course,  the  deeper  the  better. 

The  only  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  getting  the  out- 
lines of  the  letter  very  sharp,  and  the  surface  very  flat,  but 
this  I  should  imagine  conquerable. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  should  you  think  proper  to  publish  this 
letter,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  having  directed  attention  to  this 
application  of  the  beautiful  art  of  photography,  and  will 
inform  you  of  the  progress  I  hope  to  make  in  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Alfred  Stockman. 

[We  do  not  think  our  correspondent  will  meet  with  much 
success  in  his  endeavours  to  apply  the  art  of  photography,  in 
the  above  manner,  to  the  purposes  of  the  type  founder,  as 
the  deposit  on  the  collodion  plate  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  reduced  silver  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Mr.  Talbot's 
photoglyphic  process  might  be  found  to  answer  the  desired 
purpose,  as  in  that  process  the  design  may  be  eaten  into  a 
plate  of  steel  or  copper  to  any  desired  depth.— En.] 


DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS. 

Sir, — As  requested,  I  now  give  the  information  by  letter. 
Having  tried  FothergilTs  and  other  processes  these  last  twelve 
months,  and  occasionally  getting  a  middling-good  picture, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  work  with  certainty,  I  at 
last  became  dissatisfied,  and  this  led  me  to  try  some  experi- 
ments. The  thought  that  suggested  itself  to  me  wss,  Why 
may  I  not  add  something  to  the  collodion,  so  as  to  fill  the 
}<ore»  instead  of  applying  preservatives  afterwards;  thereby 
making  it  far  less  complicated,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more 
certain  ?  After  trying  numerous  experiments,  I  found  that 
shellac  answered  best,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  better 
things  than  this  will  be  soon  found,  if  the  attention  of  the 
photograpliic  world  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

Dissolve  1  drachm  of  good  shellac  in  1  ounce  of  alcohol, 
and  filter,  theu  add  to  every  ounce  of  ordinary  collodion 
12  minims  of  the  above  solution;  coat  the  plate,  and 
immerse  it  in  the  nitrate  bath  as  in  the  wet  collodion  process, 
and  when  the  greasy  appearance  has  entirely  disappeared, 
wash  it  in  4  ounces  of  clear  rain-water  in  a  dish,  until  the 
greasy  appearance  has  left  it  as  before ;  empty  this  out,  and 
pour  in  a  fresh  quantity,  just  sufficient  to  flow  evenly  over 
the  plate  (say  1  ounce),  which  must  be  moved  about  once  or 
twice  backwards  and  forwards,  not  more.  This  is  done  to 
remove  all  the  free  nitrate  on  the  surface,  allowing  sufficient 
to  remain  in  the  pores.  (The  beauty  of  the  process  depends 
much  on  the  washing ;  therefore  great  care  is  necessary,  for 
if  you  wash  the  plate  too  much,  you  will  get  a  very  feeble 
negative,  if  any.  But  if  the  plate  has  the  proper  amount  of 
washing,  tho  resulting  negative  is  beautiful.)  Then  pour 
this  off,  and  stand  the  plate  lengthtcards  downwards  in  a 
warm  place  to  drain  and  dry,  otherwise  you  will  have  the 
plate  develop  unequally,  owing  to  tho  greater  quantity  of 
nitrate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plate. 

The  exposure  and  development  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Fothergill  process.  I  think  if  the  plate  be  immersed  in  the 
bath  previous  to  developing,  it  will  not  only  develop  quicker, 
but  get  more  half- tints.   Fix  with  hypo,  and  well  wash. 

I  nave  had  great  success  with  this  process,  but  I  must 
admit  I  have  also  had  several  failures,  although  the  latter  1 
think  will  soon  be  got  over.  We  must  au  expect  some 
failures,  especially  in  a  new  process.  I  think  if  this  be 
known,  others  may  improve  on  it.   At  all  events  the  aug- 
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will  do  no  harm,  "Why  may  not  something  bo 
I  to  add  to  the  collodion  inBtcad  of  applying  preaervati  ves 
afterwards?"  Thus.  Clark. 

2,  Ordnance  Terrace,  ShuuUrt'  Hill. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MAJOR  KITZMAlIRICE's  NEW  LIGHT. 

Sib, — I  observe  in  your  impression  of  the  .'3rd  instant,  a 
correspondent  expresses  a  desire  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
Major  Fitzmaurioe's  new  light.  I  am  happy  to  bo  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that  I  received  a  note  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  a  few  clays  ago,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  queries  on 
the  subject,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
have  all  you  desire  in  the  shape  of  line  light  at  an  economical 
price,  by  weans  of  an  nj>]Ktra(u*  of  small  cost  and  general 
simplicity.  A  company  is  about  to  work  the  thing  out,  and 
I  will  in  a  few  days  forward  you  a  prospectus." 

From  the  quiet,  business-like  mauner  in  which  the  dis- 
covery is  being  developed,  I  would  augur  favourably  of  its 
ultimate  success ;  and  I  would  suggest  patience  to  our  en- 
thusiastic brethren  of  the  camera  till  it  is  made  public. 

(Jlaiffow.  William  Cochran. 

BUT.  STAINS  ON  COLI/>DION  POSITIVES. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  that  some  of  your  correspondents  are 
troubled  with  a  blue  stain  in  patches  upon  the  film  of  their 
positive  portrait*  after  fixation,  not  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  developing  and  fixing  solutions  from  imperfect  washing. 

I  was  for  a  Jong  while  troubled  with  this  annoyance,  and 
have  accidentally  discovered  the  cause  to  be  too  much  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  the  developer.  The  bine  markings  will  not 
appear  with  all  kinds  of  collodion  and  the  same  developer, 
but  should  they  do  so,  a  solution  with  less  acid  in  it  will  be 
found  a  sure  remedy.  From  the  blue  markings  more  fre- 
quently occurring  when  cheap  collodion  was  used,  I  am  led 
to  infer,  that  it  being  made  with  methylated  spirit  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  but  as  yet  1  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  cause.  Anon. 


THE  LINSEED  DRY  l'ROCKSS. 

Sir, — Would  you  be  kind  enough,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  ask  Mr.  Hughes  whether  the  linseed  process 
wifi  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time?  Could  a  couple  of 
dozen  plates  be  prepared,  stored  away  in  a  tin  box,  and  pho- 
tographs taken  with  them  a  month  or  two  after  they  were 
prepared  ?  What  is  about  the  exposure  for  stereoscopic 
pictures,  and  which  of  the  two  developers  does  he  recom- 
mend? for,  on  referring  to  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Photographic 
News,"  at  the  page  he  mentions,  I  find  there  arc  two  recom- 
mended. Warrengal. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Coxdkxsatioh  of  Vat-out  ox  tiik  Lksn.— ifatjnum  Houum  baa 
Wn  trying  the  effect  of  heating  the  silver  bath  and  plate  pre viotia 
to  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  is  surprised  to  And  that  the  resulting 
picture  is  very  indistinct  and  apparently  out  of  focus,  although  he 
had  previously  been  taking  excellent  pictures,  and  has  not  touched 
the  camera  or  lens.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  lens  being 
in  the  open  air  is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  plate  which  has 
just  come  out  of  the  warm  silver  bath,  the  moisture,  therefore,  has 
condensed  on  the  hinder  surface  of  the  lens  and  obscured  the  image. 
This  often  happens  when  operating  in  the  sun.  ('are  should  always 
be  taken  to  warm  the  lens  slightly  and  to  wipe  it  carefully,  and  in 
the  sun  the  inconvenience  may  be  lessened  by  placing  a  white  hand- 
'  the  camera,  which  will  reflect  the  ravs  without  warm- 

the  box. 

iiot>  ov  Aw  iBATW-v.— X.  P.  Ji.    Tou  will  lind 

the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  easiest  method  of  adjusting 
your  camera  to  the  true  focus  to  be  the  following  I — Do  not  simply 
■crew  the  lens  (or  back  of  the  camera)  in  or  out  as  the  case  may  be, 
until  the  object  seems  matt  distinct,  and  then  stop ;  in  that  way 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  catching  the  exact  moment  at  which  to 
stop :  but  having  arrived  at  what  seems  to  be  the  sharpest  point, 
keep  on  moving  the  lens  inwards  until  the  image  commences  to 
appear  palpably  indistinct  again,  then  reverse  the  movement  and 
■  the  lens  outwards,  overshooting  the  mark  again  a  little,  as 


screw  the  lens  outwards,  overshooting  the  mark  ogam  a  little,  as 
before.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  oscillating  like  a  pendulum 
from  one  to  the  other  si.le  of  the  true  focus,  and  at  each  time  coming 
nearer  to  it,  until,  like  a  pendulum  coming  to  rest,  you  at  last  stop 


r  plan,  performed  as  it  should  be,  quicUv 
ill  be  occupied,  and  the  exact  focut  wifi 


at  the  exact  focus.  This  may  seem  complicated  to  read  and  sn- 
necessary  in  practice,  but  a  trial  will  soon  show  that  Isdn  time  '* 
saved  and  greater  accuracy  insured  by  thus  hovering  about  tbr 
focal  point  for  a  few  seconds  and.  finally  alighting  upon  it,  than  by 
carefully  and  cautiously  moving  direct  to  it  and  then  Moping.  It 
the  latter  case,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  stop  short  of  the  trot 
point,  whilst,  hv  the  forme 
and  decidedly,  less  time  w 
be  obtained  with  absolute  certainty. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V  TO  ALL  OK  A  MECHANICAL  TURN  OF  MINI).— /*  Mr  frmt 
number  of  the  "  PltoTouaarnic  Ksws"  li  ronsnad,  mkr  the  ImJ  n) 
"Til*  Ahatkck  MtxuAXic,"  an\imi<urtant  ttrits  of  articles  on  cmttrwim 
art,  so  far  as  it  may  be  managed  by  the  aid  of  a  pentnife,  ylue-pnt,  hammer,  ml 
Milt,  etc.  ;  and  tar  ranoiu  materials  wrAii-A  art  easily  procured  ami  «...,' 
generally  ttrricetMe,  inch  at  gutta  percha,  tcvod,  metal,  glass,  card-baaet,  *Y, 
trill  be  /ally  pointed  mil  and  explained,  tc*jttl,tr  with  their  characleruiia,  rm,«. 
bailies,  ami  uuxlft  of  manipulation,  feu  young  srHM  at  tht  present  tsw 
art  without  tome  employment  /or  their  leisure  noun.  rsywirisf  sasafsatswf 
skill.  Thu  stilt  Kill,  hmtcer,  in  all  cases  be  better  for  being  rurktly  JurtU. 
There  it  a  right  and  a  tervng  ussy  of  doing  the  most  simple  thing,  ami  it  nil 
**  the  object  of  these  articles  la  matt  ,4am  and  easy  tht  right  methU  TV 
series  nil  be  fully  tlluttitUed  truh  engrarmgt,  and  trill  furm  a  nrnfleu  jnsi, 
tu  tht  eonstrurtire  arts,  alite  useful  to  the  photographic  amateur  aMitf"- 
mentalul  in  an*  of  the  physical  science', 

H.  Moobjl— Your  picture  is  not  property  mounted,  and  ihos  It  b»« » iseofc- 
sooplr  rffwi  when  looked  at  in  the  *tereo*co|>e.  It  is,  however,  very  pul 
as  far  as  the  manipulation  and  photo-,rr*phic  skill  are  concern*!,  »J «. 
shall  be  happy  to  do  n»  our  correspondent  wvist*.  We  skatl  be  jileuel  u 
receive  a  description  of  the  apparatus  mentioned. 

W.  HiumJtK.— Several  formula!  for  lucrative  collodion  have  been  live*  in  m 
former  number*.  Hie  vol.  i.  p.  Jul,  for  several;  and  also  Mr.  M«>aU! 
pa|wr  tit  a  recent  number.  Your  other  question  wa  cannot  samr,  u  a 
would  involve  recommending  particular  makers. 

Tk'o  ni.i.. — I.  In  taking  a  stereoscopic  negative,  from  which  you  wUt  I' 
print  transparent  copies  on  glass,  for  viewing  in  tbe  ordinary  way  mstosr 
cutting,  you  cannot  work  with  two  lenses  simultaneously,  but  must  tissue 
nji*<  hand  picture  on  the  left  end  of  the  glass,  and,  rice  rersu,  the  lift  lust 
picture  on  the  right  end  of  the  plat*.  For  this  purpose  the  tilctures  nut 
lie  taken  one  after  the  other,  and.  therefore,  a  single  lens  will  ansa  tt> 
purpose  as  well  as  a  pair  of  lenses.    J.  A  rather  light  back  ground. 

Asini s. — If  we  understand  our  corresisiudeitt's  queaUoii  riglitly.  no  procew  i< 
known  by  which  direct  |*itltivcs  may  be  taken  lu  the  cauuera  fcj  spsf 
process. 

Omsii  A-HaAi>.— 1.  Add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  your  bath,  £  Ifitchiar* 
colour  on  keeping  when  iodised,  you  had  belter  purchase  yoar  colksiiea  !• 
twu  separate  volutions,  and  mix  it  as  required  for  «*e.  J.  The  more  ;«»> 
there  is  on  a  stereoscopic  |>rlnt  the  better  it  la  liked  by  tbs  gaHSstty  n 
buyers. 


A  I'osiTtva  OrkkAioa— Why  not  try  it  first? 
remedy  imaginary  evils,  which  might 


We  cannot  ttS  yea  bur  u 


K.  Htiwauo.— We 'have  answered  one  query'  by  post;  tho  others  wtcaua 
at  pri'sent  answer, 

W.  II.  \\.    Kasiisgmld  la  a  sufficient  address.    See  the  UrtUsh  I'oaul  (note. 

Hvro.— 1.  The  |irop«r  ton*  for  ibe  sky  in  a  good  positive  is  s  liaif  Use  A 
tierfectly  white  sky  (t  e.  whiter  than  any  terrestrial  object)  it  turn  wi 
in  nature,  and  In  an  engraving  or  painting  would  look  absurd.  It  uot- 
fore,  your  pictures  are  good  in  other  respects,  vu  advise  yon  to  be  aantani 
with  a  slight  transparency  In  tho  sky.  Fainting  and  tone  blag  oat  stoiJ 
never  be  resorted  to,  except  to  cure  an  accidental  blemish.  1  I'  u' 
depends  upon  the  way  the  picture  develop**.  Tbe  manipulation  w 
with  nearly  every  ptcluru,  even  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator. 

E.  S. — Omitted  by  accident.    It  shall  tie  Inserted  In  our  neat  list. 

W.  I.e.— I.  Wedo  not  know  of  anv  preparation  that  could  be  apptinl  U>  r"3 
percha,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  collodion  to  be  plsnx! »  • 
for  a  short  lime,  and  yet  prevent  any  mutual  action  taking  plsee.  t  >' 
will  be  unsafe  to  add  acid  to  lite  hypo,  bath  in  sufficient  quantity  t*  awn" 
taUkatess,  if  it  be  used  for  the  priming  process  on  uajwr.  In  the  iniWk- 
albumen  |irocesa,  however,  It  will  produce  no  deleterious  action.  u>-  * 
sonic  cases  may  even  Is-  of  great  service.  The  want  of  Intensity  yw  •vo 
plain  of  does  not  arise  from  that  cause. 

J.  C — M.  !>.— The  matter  complained  of  will  not  occur  again.  lasMsnSB 
to  this  effect  have  bocii  sent  to  our  Belgian  correspondent. 

R.  Y.  H.  -Your  bath  Is  quite  spoilt,  and  nothing  now  remains  for  >-oa  w  v 
than  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  It  and  make  a  flesh  one. 

H.  Wajui.— Consult  the  index  of  our  Hrst  volume. 

H.  11.  (SiamfonD-^Your  picture  Is  very  good,  and  tbe  address  shall  M  J 
sertesl  In  our  next  list.    We  should  not  have  »|wce  to  Insert  a  compter  ss 


P.  ATitKBtos.— Your  bath  seems  made  correctly,  and  from  your 
we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  blame  the  collodion  than  anything 
good  negative  take*  about  half  a  minute  to  develop  property,  If 
|K»urc  be  right  and  every  thing  In  good  order;  and  the  developing 
ought  only  to  be  slightly  tirowii  at  tbe  end  of  that  time. 

F.  H.  Walkbb.— We  have  received  uo  stereograms  from  this 

II.  O.  L. — l'alc  yellow  glass  is  not  at  ail  safe  to  glaxe  your  window 
should  lie  deep  utiuige  coloured. 

Communications decltued,  with  thanks: — Argenlum. — 1".  O. — t  C. 

The  tafonuation  required  by  the  following  eomspondents  is  either 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers 
"PHOrookAi-mr^Ntws:'-— Lllen.— Z.-J.  H.— W.  D.  ^ 

"  Pancon." 

Editorial  cnmmtmicalloni  will  not  be  . 
letters  must  not  be  sent  in  book  parcel*. 


rue  t 
uw<* 
- 


whs.  u 


All  editorial  commnnlcationa  should  he  luldreaaed  to  Mr.  Ckoolt*.  t 
,  and  Gauu,  La  fi 
essed  to  the  office,  > 
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THE  TENERIFFE  ASTRONOMICAL  EXPERIMENT 

OF  1856. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  t  he  report  on  the 
above  subject,  addressed  by  Professor  (\  l'iazzi  Smyth  to  the 
Lords  CommissionerB  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  as  it  is  one  of 
the  first  authentic  accounts  of  the  important  results  arrived 
at  by  the  above  astronomer  during  that  remarkable  expedi- 
tion, we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  tho  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  placing  our  readers  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  facts,  with  a  knowledge  of  which  science 
has  thus  been  so  enriched. 

Am  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  to  ascertain  how  much  astronomical  observa- 
tion can  be  benefited  by  eliminating  the  lower  third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  atmosphere.  This  idea  belongs  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  stated  in  his  "Opticka,"  "They  (telescopes) 
cannot  be  so  formed  as  to  take  away  that  confusion  of  rays 
which  arises  from  the  tremors  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only 
remedy  is  a  most  serene  and  quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  above  the 
grosser  clouds."  The  possibility  of  carrying  out  this  idea 
suggested  itself  many  years  ago  to  Professor  Smyth,  and  in 
November,  1 852,  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  realising  Newton's 
idea  through  means  of  a  summer  expedition  to  the  Peak  of 
Teaeriffe,  where  there  appeared  a  hope  that  telescopes  might 
be  elevated  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  greater  facilities  of  every  sort  than  on  any  other  known 
mountain.  Several  times  was  this  scheme  proposed,  but 
without  success,  until  the  Astronomer  Royal  brought  the 
subject  before  the  notice  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who,  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  (£500)  in 
order  that  an  expedition  might  at  once  proceed  to  Tcneriffe 
and  make  trial  of  the  capabilities  of  the  mountain. 

No  sooner  were  the  preliminaries  decided  upon,  than 
notices  of  the  intended  expedition  were  sent  to  the  principal 
learned  societies  and  scientific  men  in  England,  asking  them 
to  suggest  experiments  in  different  branches  of  science  which, 
under  the  novel  conditions  in  which  they  could  be  tried, 
might  be  expected  to  increase  our  stock  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. The  scheme  was  universally  approved  of,  but  so 
many  additions  were  proposed  to  the  work  originally  con- 
templated, that  the  materials  and  money  which  had  been 
allotted  to  carry  it  out,  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Owing,  however,  to  the  liberality  of  private  gen- 
tlemen, a  large  quantity  of  valuable  apparatus,  in  several 
branches  of  science,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  lent  his  yacht 
"  THania,"  with  a  crew  of  sixteen  men,  for  the  voyage  out 
and  home,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment. 

The  leading  object  of  the  experiment  was,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  l'iazzi  Smyth,  "to  ascertain  how  much  astro- 
nomical observation  can  be  benefited  by  raising  telescopes 
high  into  the  air,  and  bo  enabling  an  observer  to  look  at 
the  celestial  bodies  through  a  leas  depth  of  atmosphere  than 
they  could  from  any  of  the  ordinary  observatories,  esta- 
blished as  they  are  at  or  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

■  If  we  could  rise  high  enough  above  the  clouds,  not  only 
should  we  at  once  have  clear,  in  place  of  cloudy  skies — 
no  mean  advantage  in  itself,  as  enabling  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  observations — but  their  quality,  a  matter  of  far 
higher  importance,  would  be  advanced  at  the  same  time. 


For,  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  itself  is  overpassed,  so 
arc  the  irregularities  in  its  action  on  rays  of  light  passing 
through  it ;  and  these  irregularities  are  precisely  what  form 
tho  chief  bar  to  accuracy  of  instrumental  measure,  and  to 
certainty  of  telescopic  vision. 

"  On  the  other  hand  exist  the  drawbacks,  that  on  a  high 
mountain  it  may  be  difficult  to  drag  up  the  largest  class  of 
telescope,  and  impossible  to  build  a  large  observatory  j  and 
though  the  air  be  thin  and  transparent,  it  may  be  in  such  a 
state  of  motion  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  steadiness  of  in- 
struments ;  or,  again,  the  mountain  top  may  be  always  en- 
veloped in  a  local  cloud.  The  exact  value  of  these  objections 
was  only  to  be  found  by  actual  trial ;  and  that,  if  they 
should  be  overcome,  a  new  gateway  would  be  opened  np  in 
the  paths  of  science,  not  astronomical  only,  but  of  many 
allied  subjects,  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  important 
mass  of  suggestions  sent  into  the  Admiralty  by  their  several 
referees.  They  show,  indeed,  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  good  mountain  station,  well  worked  for  a  series  of  years, 
rather  than  what  a  preliminary  experimental  trial  on  a  small 
scale  would  be  able  to  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
astronomical  and  physical  results  obtained  in  this  remark- 
able expedition — they  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  journal 
devoted  more  especially  to  one  department  of  science ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  all  branches  of  physical  optics  bear  so  close  a 
relationship  one  to  the  other,  and  considering  how  vitally 
important  to  the  photographic  experimentalist  are  all  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion and  interference,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  a  vast  amount 
of  new  facts  and  important  observations  which  will  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  work 
before  us,  and  in  the  following  review  of  its  contents  will 
place  before  our  readers  those  observations  and  discoveries 
which  more  especially  bear  upon  our  own  science. 

Amongst  the  suggestions  made,  as  noticed  above,  it  was 
stated  by  Professor  Airy  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
Fraunhofer's  spectral  lines  should  be  observed  with  various 
elevations  of  the  sun,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  and 
should  be  compared  with  observations  made  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  wrote  that  he  considered  "  the 
opportunity  a  very  valuable  one  for  obtaining  an  extensive 
and  normal  series  of  comparative  actinometric  observations, 
made  simultaneously  (strictly  so)  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  actinometers  pro- 
vided with  interior  thermometers  (not  mercurial) ;  

I  the  object  being  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the 
solar  neat  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  between  the  two 
limits  of  altitude.  Should  circumstances  permit,  an  inter- 
mediate station,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  would 
afford  valuable  supplementary  observations : — such  observa- 
tions, taken  at  the  time  of  the  sun  being  vertical,  would 
be  very  precious;  but  the  series  should  be  extended  to  every 
altitude  of  the  sun,  down  to  the  horizon. 

"  As  Mr.  Smyth  is  an  expert  photographer,  he  should  be 
provided  with  an  apparatus  for  obtaining  photographic  im- 
pressions of  everything  worthy  of  record,  inter  alia  the  great 
Dragon  Tree  of  Orotava  (supposed  to  be  the  oldest  tree  in 
the  world),  from  several  points  of  view. 

"  It  would  be  most  desirable  also  to  procure  thermographic 
representations  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  to  examine  the 
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'  fixed  lines*  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  originated  in  absorp- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere." 

Respecting  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  remarkable  "  fixed 
lines "  with  which  it  is  crossed,  each  suggester  seemed  to 
consider  an  accurate  investigation  of  these  phenomena  of 
great  value.  The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  wrote  in  the  following  words : — '•  As  some  of  the 
Axed  fines  of  the  spectrum  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to 
the  absorption  of  bght  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  lines  seen  at  the  mountain  top 
station  when  the  sun  is  low,  with  those  seen  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  aud  those  again  with  the  lines  seen  at 
a  small  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  and  it  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  investigation  if  photographic 
impressions  of  the  fines  could  be  taken. 

"  Certain  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  atmosphere 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  opaque  with  regard  to  the  more  re- 
frangible of  the  solar  rays,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  the 
spectrum  would  be  found  to  be  of  greater  extent  on  the 
more  refrangible  side  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  than 
below.  This  point  could  easily  be  decided  by  forming  a 
pure  spectrum  with  a  quartz  apparatus,  and  receiving  it  on 
a  piece  of  glass  coloured  by  uranium,  or  on  some  other  sub- 
stance possessing  a  similar  property." 

Before  we  allude  to  the  physical  observations  which 
more  particularly  concern  photographers,  it  may  bo  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  which  were  ob- 
served at  different  altitudes  on  the  mountain.  Wind  did 
not  prove  much  drawback,  as,  although,  at  about  the  level 
of  the  trade  wind  cloud  Uie  hills  were  swept  by  it  with 
terrific  force,  above  that  height  the  wind  decreased  in 
strength  until  it  reached  a  neutral  station,  at  about  the 
height  chosen  for  the  station.  Fog  and  clouds  were  also  of 
very  little  inconvenience,  for  although  they  existed  below 
and  appealed  daily— dense,  closely  packed  together,  and 
rolling  upon  each  other— they  showed  no  tendency  to  rise 
higher  than  4,600  feet.  "  A  more  important  quality  of  the 
atmosphere  was  caused  by  dust-haze,  which  was  ever  more 
or  lesB  present,  though,  sometimes,  in  vastly  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  others.  ....  Where  tins  dust-haze  came 
from  or  went  to  we  could  never  tell ;  but  when  present  we 
could  easily  distinguish  its  l»anlrs,  or  strata,  as  they  stretched 
away  and  condensed  in  perspective  towards  the  horizon. 
There  were  often  several  strata,  one  above  the  other,  and 
mutually  separated  by  very  clear  and  sharply -defined  spaces 

of  atmosphere  Being  above  much  of  this  dust, 

though,  perhaps,  not  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  were  evi- 
dently better  off  than  an  observer  at  the  level  of  die  sea, 
when  pointing  to  a  zenith  object ;  but  for  a  horizontal  one 
we  were  worse  off,  from  often  being  in,  and  then  looking 
through  the  whole  plane  of  the  stratum,  and  so  experiencing 
the  maximum  of  its  light-stopping  effect.  Hence  the  occa- 
sional deterioration  of  .sunrise  and  sunset  were  infinitely 
greater  than  anything  that  occurred  at  noon,  and  on  some 
clays,  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  free  from  cloud,  and  the 
sun  had  been  distressingly  hot  and  bright  when  high  in  the 
sky,  yet  it  had  almost  become  invisible  before  it  set.  It  was 
seen,  though  made  out  with  difficulty  on  such  occasions, 
through  a  darkling  yet  luminous  haze  of  dull  lemon -yellow 
colour ;  but  what  it  set  behind,  or  when  exactly  it  did  set, 
there  was  no  ascertaining.  The  next  evening,  perhaps,  the 
atmospheric  dust  had  removed,  and  the  change  in  the  sunset 
was  magical.  The  orb  radiated  hot  and  shone  bright  up  to 
the  moment  of  going  down  —  sometimes  behind  PaJma, 
showing  hills  of  rich  dark  purple;  sometimes  behind  the 
rollers  of  the  cloud  sea,  clearly  visible  to  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  horizon.  Then,  too,  in  place  of  the  uniform  yellow 
colour  of  the  dusky  sunset,  the  most  gorgeous  scarlets, 
yellows,  and  blues  took  its  place. 

"  To  eliminate  this  dusky  medium  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  further  improvement  of  astronomical 
observation,  and  may  be  considered  the  greatest  and  moat 
subtile  difficulty  which  the  observer  has  to  deal  with,  and  it 


is  probably  general  over  the  world,  as  on  the  South  African 
mountains,  at  heights  of  5,600  feet,  th 
almost  as  notable  as  at  Guajara." 

The  astronomical  observations  are  most  int 
important.  ■  The  following  peep  at  the  moon  makes  one 
regret  that  lunar  photography  had  not  formed  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  mission.  "  At  Guajara,  with  the  Sheepshanks' 
telescope,  there  were  many  tempting  opportunities  of  delineat- 
ing parts  of  the  moon's  surface ;  but  the  small  power  of  the 
telescope  prevented  such  work  being  as  good  disposal  of 
my  time  as  many  observations  that  equally  claimed  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  there  was  so  remarkable  a  tendency  of 
bright  points  of  the  lunar  craters  to  form  stellar  disks  and 
rings  that  I  was  additionally  induced  to  defer  anything  in 
this  line  until  the  Pattinson  equatorial,  with  the  transparent 
glass  reflector  eye-piece,  should  be  erected. 

This  instrument  was  established  at  the  Alta  Vista,  in 
September,  but  the  last  quarter,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
lunar  observing  period,  was  interfered  with  by  the  prema- 
ture setting  in  of  autumn.  In  the  first  quarter  of  that 
month  we  had  several  opportunities,  but  not  many  or  good 
ones,  as  the  moon  was  then  very  low  in  southern  declination, 
and  the  land  ridges  rose  high  to  the  west  of  us. 

"  These  few  views,  however,  with  magnifying  powers  from 
1 60  to  560,  made  a  most  vivid  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  at 
the  station.  There  have  been  doubts  expressed  by  some  geolo- 
gists as  to  whether  the  circular  cavities  in  the  moon  are 
craters ;  had  they  enjoyed  these  opportunities  at  the  Alt* 
Vinta  they  would  have  renounced  such  doubts,  so  many  and 
so  striking  were  the  analogies  between  the  craters  of  Tene- 


riffe  and  those  we  saw  in  the  moon. 
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the  m»t 


characteristic,  ]>erha]is,  of  the  resemblances  is  the  greater 
steepness  of  the  inner  over  the  outer  wall  of  every  cavity  or 
ring-shaped  mountain.  Again,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and 
often  the  concholdal  bays  and  recesses  of  the  inner  wall,  and 
the  generally  level  floors  of  the  cavities,  with  here  and  there 
a  peak  raised  upon,  or  a  little  cup-shaped  cavity  established  in 
them. 

"  But  the  telescope  showed,  over  and  above  those  well- 
known  features,  such  an  infinity  of  detail,  that  though  1 
tried  once  or  twice,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  make  a 
proper  drawing  of  any  notable  part,  in  the  contracted  spa<v 
of  time  ltetween  darkness  and  the  moon  going  behind  thi- 
lava  ridge.  Half  a  night  would  have  been  short  time 
enough.  In  this  department  there  is  indeed  an  immensity 
to  accomplish ;  the  clear  air  of  the  peak  would  be  most 
favourable ;  and  the  opportunity  that  the  astronomer  would 
have,  probably  for  the  first  tune  in  his  life,  for  ascertaining 
the  distinctive  forms  of  terrestrial  craters,  from  eight  mile-* 
in  diameter  to  .100  feet,  would  enable  him  to  appreciate 
better  the  minute  revelations  of  the  telescope." 

Some  account  of  the  remarkable  appearances  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  are  next  given, 
and  when  speaking  of  the  several  drawings  of  these  planets 
which  the  unexpected  revelations  of  the  telescope  at  these 
high  altitudes  liad  temtrted  him  to  make,  the  Professor  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  necessan 
imperfections  of  hand-drawing,  and  the  superiority  of  photo- 
graphy in  all  cases  where  accurate  delineation  of  form  or 
detail  is  desirable.  u  A  single  drawing  should  not  be  looked 
on  by  itself  as  of  importance  in  the  present  state  of  astro- 
nomy ;  for  how  can  others  than  the  artist  prove  the  reality 
in  nature  of  anything  they  may  find  in  that  one  document 
when  this  alone  is  before  them?  A  bad  designer  will  often 
unconsciously  give  ma  erroneous  figure,  and,  though  intend- 
ing to  show,  perhaps,  the  blurred  outline  he  actually  saw, 
may  yet,  by  using  a  pen  in  place  of  a  brush,  represent  the 
erroneous  apjvaranee  as  hiving  all  perfect  definition,  and 
causa  the  juxtaposition  of  full  white  with  deep  black;  and 
if  he  has  put  in  these  things,  and  a  few  others  also,  by  slip* 
or  bad  drawing,  we  must  take  the  whole  as  he  has  given  it 
implicitly  or  reject  it  entirely. 

"  If  astronomical  drawing  is  to  take  a  similar  trustworthy 
and  trusted  place  to  numerical  observation  in  it*  own  branch 
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of  subjects,  we  must,  in  tho  first  place,  with  every  man's 
work  eliminate  errors  in  drawing  and  imperfections  of  the 
means  and  medium  employed.  How  easily  much  of  this 
may  often  be  accomplished  by  two  drawings,  may  be  well 
seen  in  some  of  the  photographs  in  the  book  of  illustrations, 
for  having  been  taken  with  stereoscopic  intention*,  they  are 
all  double.  Hence,  is  there  some  doubtful  mark  in  one?  we 
liave  only  to  look  to  the  other ;  and  if  the  mask  was  in  the 
scene  itself  in  nature,  it  will  likewise  appear  in  the  second 
view  as  well ;  but  not  so  if  it  were  merely  a  fault  or  imper- 
fection in  the  surface  of  the  plate." 

Several  attempts  were  made  at  solar  photography,  but 
owing  to  the  inconveniences  consequent  upon  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  all  their  arrangements,  and  the  novel 
conditions  under  which  the  attempts  were  made,  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  other 
observations  lead  us  to  anticipate  would  be  the  case,  if  it 
were  decided  to  erect,  at  any  future  time,  a  permanent  ob- 
servatory at  this  or  any  correspondingly  high  altitude.  The 
following  observations  on  this  subject  show  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  this  important  branch  of  celestial 

ons  of  the  sun  laboured  under  the  in- 
convenience of  being  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  freely 
exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays ;  to  guard  against  these  the 
observer's  head  and  the  eye- piece  were  enveloped  in  a  black 
bag.  When  this  was  accomplished,  then  came  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  the  excessive  heating  power  of  the  sun,  con- 
nected with  its  powerful  radiation  on  a  mountain.  Tho 
eye-pieces  became  so  hot  that  they  could  not  be  touched, 
and  the  black  bag  was  continually  getting  burnt,  and  with 
its  smoke  irritating  the  observer's  eye. 

"Somewhat  depending  on  these  untoward  accompani- 
ments, which  might  be  much  relieved  on  a  future  occasion, 
the  definition  of  the  sun  was  invariably  worse  than  that  of 
every  other  object  in  the  sky.  The  year  1856  was,  however, 
so  near  the  minimum  of  solar  spots  producing  disturbance, 
that  little  of  importance  ever  appeared  on  toe  disk.  The 
only  thing  that  I  would  particularise,  is  the  4  silk  marking' 
observed  on  September  13th. 

"  This  was  a  feature  almost  defying  any  attempts  to  deli- 
neate by  hand  and  eye,  but  should  yield,  one  would  think, 
to  photography.  Accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
yacht  carpeutcr,  I  improvised  a  photographic  box  to  fasten 
on  the  end  of  the  telescope,  with  a  spring  trigger,  to  make 
an  instantaneous  opening  and  closing  of  t  he  aperture.  But 
(success  was  small,  by  reason  of — 1st,  the  wooden  box  being 
often  heated  to  smoking :  2nd,  the  shaking  of  the  telescope ; 
and  3rd,  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  air,  causing  bail  defini- 
tion. 

"  Making  the*  best  of  these  circumstances,  definition  was 
still  unprocurable,  until  by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  very 
unexpected  result  was  found  that  the  chemical  focus  of  the 
telescope  was  -5  inch  longer  than  the  usual. 

"  This  circumstance  seems  to  settle  the  question  that  the 
rays  which  produce  the  photographic  picture  are  by  no 
means  the  luminous,  and  may  or  may  not  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  we  see  with  the  eye.  The  black  photographic  effect 
of  bright  yellow  is  well  known,  and  a  similar  diversity  and 
more  in  point  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
good  solar  photographs  was  offered  to  roe  frequently  in 
Teneriffc — chiefly  in  the  lowlands,  when  taking  photographic 
landscapes  on  collodion.  It  was  this:  a  distant  mountain 
range  was  seen,  with  the  most  perfect  definition  of  innumer- 
able details  about  its  flanks ;  yet,  in  the  photograph,  nothing 
but  the  faint,  though  well  defined,  outline  of  the  mountain 
appeared  against  the  sky ;  as  if,  in  place  of  the  sun  shining 
on  the  mountain,  it  were  on  the  other  side,  and  throwing 
the  ridge  into  the  shade.  In  a  word,  the  aerial  effect  was 
intensely  exaggerated  in  the  chemical  medium,  with  every 
increase  of  distance  and  illumination.  Of  the  latter,  a  good 
instance  was  shown  in  the  facility  with  which,  at  twilight, 
a  good  photographic  image  of  the  moon  was  obtained ;  while, 
■  how  clear  the  moon  shone  out  to  the  eye 


from  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven,  no  impression  whatever 
could  be  procured.* 

"  After  meeting  with  these  indubitable  instances  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  actinic  and  optic  images,  no  photograph 
would  be  admitted  as  a  decisive  evidence  on  a  certain  point 
suggested  for  inquiry  by  the  Astronomical  Society,  viz.,  the 
brightness  of  the  centre  as  compared  with  the  borders  of  the 
sun.  But  whether  forming  the  sun's  image  on  a  screen,  or 
looking  at  it  direct,  there  was  never  the  slightest  doubt  on 
my  mind  or  my  eye  as  to  the  centre  being  very  much  brighter 
than  the  border.  The  centre  was  also  whiter,  tho  border 
being  yellowish ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  from  this  cause  that 
the  borders  were  thought  to  radiate  less  light,  for  the  differ- 
ence was  something  far  greater  than  variation  of  colour 
could  explain.  This  experiment  may  be,  perhaps,  taken  as 
conclusive.  With  the  transparent  reflector  eye-piece  of  the 
Pattinson  equatorial,  the  field  of  view  having  a  stop,  with  a 
small  perforation  of  about  3  in.  diameter,  I  found  that  I 
could  bear  perfectly  well  to  look  at  the  border  of  the  aun 
without  any  coloured  glass ;  but  I  could  not  with  impunity 
allow  the  stop  to  pan  over  the  central  regions  of  the  solar 
orb,  by  reason  of  their  surpassing  brightness." 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  the  fact  of  the 
chemical  focus  of  the  telescope  being  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  ordinary  focus,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  the  luminous 
rays  which  produce  the  photographic  picture,  as  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  fact  in  optical  science  which  is,  and  has  been 
lor  many  years,  proved  with  more  certainty  than  the  non- 
identity  of  the  visual  and  photogenic  rays ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  so  good  a  photographer  and  physicist  as 
Professor  Smyth  expressing  himself  on  this  point,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  fact.  We  are  quite  of 
the  opinion  which  be  states,  that  a  photographic  result 
would  not  be  admitted  as  decisive  evidence  on  a  question 
of  the  relative  luminous  intensities  of  two  parts  of  the. 
surface  of  the  solar  disc.  Not  only  have  our  own  experi- 
ments shown  us  that  very  great  differences  of  actinic  energy 
may  be  radiated  by  surfaces  having  little  perceptible  dif- 
ference ;  but  the  laws  governing  the  photographic  impression 
on  the  sensitive  tablet  are  apparently  little  in  accordance  with 
preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the 
anomalies  introduced  by  the  possible  variations  of  colour  on 
different  parts  of  a  surface,  we  can  obtain  in  a  photograph 
of  the  solar  orb  any  desired  difference  of  intensity  between 
the  central  and  marginal  portions  of  the  disc,  the  former 
being  made  to  surpass,  equal,  or  fall  short  of  the  latter  in 
apparent  intensity  merely  by  a  variation  of  the  exposure 
and  development.  And  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  normal  length  of  time  for  the  continuance  of  these 
actions,  it  is  evident  that  inferences  deduced  from  a  photo- 
graph, to  show  any  particular  variation  of  lu~ 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  erroneous  eonclusi 
(2b  be  co*ti»m*d.) 


by  day,  no 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 
[We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  interesting 
letter  from  the  seat  of  war  by  a  correspondent  who  left. 
England  for  a  continental  tour  shortly  oeforc  the  active 
commencement  of  hostilities.] 

Catattraso,  May  8. 

Sir,— Having  frequently  seen,  when  in  England,  fetters 
published  in  your  paper  written  by  photographers  in  foreign 
countries,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  photographer  at  the  scat  of  war,  and 
I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this  day  of  rest  to  write  you  an 
account  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  a  little  of  what  I  have 
done,  since  I  left  England. 

When  I  left  England  my  intention  was  to  make  a  tour 
with  the  camera  in  Switzerland,  but  the  exciting  prospect  of 
being  able  to  get  plates  of  battle-fields,  sieges,  and  other 


•  Further  still,  it  was  found  that  the  photographic  plate  feel*  and  renders 
at  one*  all  those  additional  rays  which  In  Stokes"  spectrum  tbc  rye  cannot 
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incidental  scenes,  induced  me  to  change  my  course,  and, 
instead  of  remaining  among  the  glaciers  and  ice-peaks,  to 
make  a  journey  to  uc  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  After  mature 
consideration  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  I  decided  on  purchasing  a  mule  as  being  likely  to  be 
on  the  whole  more  economical  than  hiring  one  whenever  I 
required  its  sen-ices,  especially  as  there  would  bo  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  such  an  animal  at  the  seat  of  war.  It  took  mo 
nearly  three  days  at  Martigny  to  prepare  myself  for  a  pho- 
tographio  pilgrimage  which  I  estimated  would  last  three 
months,  during  which  time  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  remedy  any  omission  I  might  make  at 
starting.  Straps  had  to  be  made  and  fastened  on  to  cases, 
« i  as  to  allow  of  their  being  balanced  across  the  mule's  back 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  me  room  to  ride  when  I  felt  dis- 
posed, which  I  have  not  the  heart  to  do  very  often,  seeing 
how  he  is  loaded. 

I  started  from  Martigny  at  the  eod  of  last  month,  passed 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and,  on  arriving  at  Aosta,  stayed 
there  for  a  day  to  rest.  Here  I  met  with  an  American  and 
a  German,  both  of  whom  were  going  to  Ivrea,  so  wo  decided 
on  travelling  together  to  that  place.  I  need  not  give  you  aD 
the  details  of  our  journey  there,  as  I  did  not  unpack  my 
apparatus  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  picture — not 
because  I  saw  no  scene  worth  taking,  but  because  of  the 
trouble  it  would  involve.  On  arriving  at  Irrw,  I  found  the 
)►  aple  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  Austrians  had 
I  tec  a  beaten  and  driven  back  on  two  or  three  occasions  by 
their  troops,  and  they  were  sanguine  that  as  soon  as  the 
French  troops  were  in  sufficient  force,  they  and  the  Sar- 
dinians would  drive  the  Austrians  before  them  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  I  beard  the  most  frightful  rumours  respecting 
the  brutalities  of  the  invaders,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
approached  tho  district  which  they  had  occupied  that  I  began 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  narratives,  they  wcro  so  circum- 
stantially given.  I  expected  to  see  the  burning  ruins  of 
houses,  fields  laid  waste,  and  villages  abandoned  by  the  men 
who  had  joined  the  army  to  revenge  the  outrages  offered  to 
their  women,  but  I  saw  none  of  these  things.  I  found  the 
men  going  quietly  to  their  work  all  day,  and  drinking  much 
and  talking  loudly  at  the  wineshops  all  the  evening.  I  saw 
no  despairing  Lucretias — no  smoking  ruins,  nor,  I  must  add, 
many  haystacks,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  forage.  All 
the  horrors  I  had  heard  on  first  entering  Piedmont  gradually 
dwindled  away,  until  on  reaching  the  actual  place  where 
tbey  were  said  to  have  been  committed,  I  could  verify 
scarcely  a  single  instance  of  violence  having  been  offered  by 
the  Austrians,  and  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  no  case  like  that  stated  with  respect 
to  the  women  took  place,  but  I  do  say  that  I  could  not  find 
anybody  who  could  relate  any  instance  of  the  kind  from  his 
own  knowledge ;  and  my  inquiries  were  made  at  the  places  | 
where  all  rumours  arrive— viz.,  at  the  wineshops.  Of  tho 
truth  of  one  of  the  rumours  I  beard  at  Ivrea,  further 
inquiry  convinced  me.  I  allude  to  the  exactions  inflicted  on 
the  farmers  and  tradespeople  in  districts  occupied  by  the 
Austrian*.  The  same  man  who  replied  to  my  question,  with 
a  laugh,  if  personal  violence  such  as  I  have  alluded  to  had 
been  offered,  burst  into  a  fit  of  what  I  have  reason  to  believe 
was  cursing  and  swearing,  when  I  asked  if  they  had  been 
robbed  to  any  extent.  On  several  occasions  I  was  shown 
papers  which  purported  to  be  receipts  for  hay,  or  corn,  or 
tobacco,  and  Bigned  with  some  undecipherable  German  name. 
Some  of  the  holders  seemed  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
\  uKtrian  government  might  pay  them  some  day,  but  such 
credulity  is  not  common.  I  conceive  the  only  use  of  these 
receipts  to  be  to  prove  that  the  holder  supplied  mitnizione 
deila  bocca  to  the  enemy  only  in  obedience  to  a  requisition. 

It  took  me  some  days  to  find  out  in  which  direction  I  could 
proceed  with  safety,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  fall  in  with  a 
body  of  Austrians,  although  I  do  not  suppose  they  would 
have  captured  me,  I  being  an  Englishman  and  a  photo- 
grapher, which  I  presume  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
in  any  civilised  country.    I  availed  myself  of  this  delay  to 


prepare  a  few  plates  by  the  Taupenot  and  Fothcrgill  pro- 
cess, both  of  which  processes  I  bad  tried  in  Switzerland, 
with  very  similar  results ;  in  fact,  the  advantages  and  <&- 
advantages  of  the  two  processes  seem  to  me  so  equally 
balanced  that  I  cannot  decide  which  to  adopt.  Even  at 
regarded  exposure,  which,  as  you  arc  doubtless  aware,  s 
always  longer  at  high  altitudes  in  Switzerland  thin  n 
England,  I  round  that  at  one  time  the  Taupenot  had  the 
advantage,  and  at  another  tho  Fothcrgill.  I  havs  not  had  u 
opportunity  of  printing  from  either  of  the  plate*  yst,  and. 
until  I  do  so,  I  shall  not  form  a  decided  opinion  on  ettatr 
process.  I  do  not  intend  to  adopt  tho  dry  process  a*  a  rule, 
as  I  am  afraid  to  trust  to  it  in  cases  where  no  second 
attempt  to  take  a  negative  could  be  made ;  moreover,  it  u 
too  slow  to  be  employed  where  the  exposure  most  only 
occupy  a  short  time.  In  reference  to  the  length  of  exposure, 
there  is  one  curious  circumstance  I  must  mention.  1 
imagined  from  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  here,  and  the 
clear  bright  sun,  that  a  shorter  exposure  would  be  sofficient 
than  would  be  requisite  in  England,  but  I  found  the  contrary 
to  be  the  case.  For  example,  I  coated  a  plate  with  an* 
collodion  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England,  and 
with  which  1  had  obtained  an  excellent  negative  of  » 
Martello  tower  on  the  heights  near  Folkestone,  with  at 
exposure  of  five  seconds,  although  the  day  was  not  tV 
most  favourable  possible,  yet  under  the  bright  clear  sun  vt 
have  here,  I  was  obliged  to  expose  twelve  seconds,  and  even 
then  the  negative  was  rather  under  exposed.  Thi»  «  a  wry 
important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  because,  in  default 
knowing  it,  an  important  picture  might  be  spoilt,  and  theft 
might  be  no  possibility  of  making  a  second  attempt. 

If  I  wished  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  people  here,  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sitters,  and  I  thiril  a 
photographic  travelling  van,  such  as  yon  sec  in  Eagtal 
sometimes,  would  not  want  for  visitors  in  the  more  rani 
parts  of  this  country.  Not  that  cither  sex  is  at  all  remark 
able  for  beauty,  but  plain  looking  people  enjoy  a  pcaliar 
faculty  for  stdf -admiration. 

Ton  cannot  conceive  wliat  a  singular  sensation  is  cawed 
by  the  consciousness  that  one  is  within  a  few  mile*  of  t*° 
armies  who  may  at  any  moment  fall  upon  and  butcher  «e» 
other,  for  a  cause  of  which  nineteen-twentietbs  of  then  an 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  parrot-cry  of  the  liberatita  d 
Italy — Italy  for  tho  Italians — which  is  so  prevalent  aocnig 
the  Italians  themselves,  is  not  at  all  understood  by  the  ws 
of  the  French  soldiery,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  mas  by  & 
detachments  that  have  passed  through  here.  They  have  i 
vague  idea  that  they  are  delivering,  or  are  supposed  by  jh- 
Italians  themselves  to  be  delivering  them,  from  s  grindtnc 
tyranny,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have,  anything  like » 
clear  idea  of  its  nature ;  but  the  motive  which  inspirit  tim 
and  gives  them  the  energy  and  lightheadedness  which  UVj 
exhibit,  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  France,  and,  of  w 
Frenchmen.  The  Austrian  soldiery  have  no  suchstinuUut. 
They  are  told  to  march  into  a  country  the  inhabitant*  of 
which  never  did  them  any  harm,  and  to  rob  and  plunder 
them,  and  they  do  it.  They  can  have  no  desire  w  fcl 
Sardinians  and  Frenchmen  for  the  mere  sake  of  com\*®H 
the  Italians  to  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Fran* 
Joseph,  still  less  can  they  be  desirous  of  shedding  their  ovi 
blood  in  such  a  cause.  What  a  satire  it  is  on  human  natur; 
that  the  very  men  who,  ten  years  ago,  were  in  arms  toobtaa 
self-government  for  themselves,  are  now  slaughtering  othen 
with  the  view  of  forcing  upon  them  the  very  govcrniwi' 
which  they  then  fought  against.  You  at  borne  nave  irf  > 
thorough  conception  of  the  horrors  of  warfare,  or  of  t» 
injustice  and  cruelty  it  involves.  If  a  man  among  us  choc* 
to  consent  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  a  mess  of  pottaje. " 
cannot  prevent  him,  nor  is  there  any  great  reason  perhtp 
why  we  should ;  lie  voluntarily  selects  tbis  method  of  gett!« 
his  bread,  and  we  are  not  unwilling  that  he  should  take 
consequences ;  but  with  the  people  I  am  among,  and,  a*  J1*- 
arc  aware,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  the  ?v 
is  totally  different.   A  man  may  have  the  greatest  hem 
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of  shedding  blood,  bat  if  he  is  drawn  in  the  conscription,  he 
must  serve.  The  very  family  in  which  I  am  at  present 
living  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  hardship  of  such  a 
system.  There  is  an  old  man  who  is  just  able  to  walk 
behind  a  cow  and  a  couple  of  goats  to  the  field  where  they 
get  a  miserable  subsistence  from  the  roots  of  the  grass  which 
was  cut  and  sent  to  Vercclli  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  of 
the  Austrian!) ;  there  is  an  old  woman  who  is  almost  blind, 
but  whose  health  is  otherwise  good,  and  whose  appetite  is 
only  too  keen  considering  the  small  quantity  of  food  she  can 
got ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  girl  about  thirteen — the  child  of 
their  old  age,  and  who  is  consequently  deficient  in  both 
bodily  and  mental  vigour,  but  possesses  that  astonish- 
ing likeness  to  her  mother  which  we  only  observe  in 
ca««  where  the  mother  is  already  advanced  in  years 
when  the  child  is  bom.  Six  months  ago  these  old  people 
were  liappy  and  contented.  They  had  spent  their  lives 
in  labour,  and  now  that  they  were  old  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  their  little  farm,  cultivated  by  two 
strong  and  healthy  sons ;  but  the  fatal  conscription  put  an 
end  to  their  happiness;  their  two  sons  were  both  drawn, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  family 


were  reduced  from  modest 

e 

nproved 


poverty  to  a  condition  of  absolute  starvation.  My  coming 
to  bvo  among  them  has  improved  their  condition  a  little ; 
for,  though  I  am  anything  but  a  rich  man,  such  provisions 


as  are  to  be  had  about  here  are  cheap,  the  Austrian  occu 
pation  notwithstanding,  and  it  is  no  great  sacrifice  to  give 
up  a  few  luxuries  now  and  then  when  it  is  to,  give  bread  to 
a  starving  fellow-creature ;  but  I  don't  like  to  think  of  what 
may  happen  to  them  when  I  leave,  which  I  must  do  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  as  it  cannot  be  long  before  an  action 
will  take  place  between  the  AuBtrians  and  the  allies,  and 
painful  as  it  may  be,  I  should  not  like  to  mia  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  battle.  In  this  desire  I 
am  not  actuated  by  mere  curiosity,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
novelty  of  exhibiting  such  a  picture  at  home  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  bnt  I  should  like  people  to  have  an 
illustration  before  their  eyes  of  what  a  battle-field  is  really 
like,  when  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  is  post ;  they  might 
not  then  perhaps  talk  so  flippantly  of  war ;  and  endeavour 
to  use  their  reason  in  such  matters  instead  of  being  swayed 
by  their  feeling. 

I  will  write  you  again  when  I  have  decided  ou  my  future 
movements.    J.  L. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  have  now  ter- 
minated for  the  season,  and  a  long  vacation  of  five  months 
will  possibly  supply  the  working  meuiberB  with  some  inter- 
esting matter  for  the  winter  session. 

We  do  not  estimate  very  highly  the  practical  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  discussions  at  these  meetings.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  desultory ;  and,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  state- 
ment made  by  most  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  outset  of 
their  remarks — that  they  are  made  without  previous  con- 
sideration— it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  so.  At 
present  a  member  is  ignorant,  until  he  arrives  at  the  meet- 
ing, of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  so  that  if  anything  novel 
be  contained  in  the  papers  read,  those  present  can  only  bring 
speculation  to  bear  upon  it,  instead  of  the  result  of  careful 
thought  and  actual  experiment ;  and  if  these  speculations 
should  h.-intK'ii  to  be  erroneous,  no  subsequent  opportunity 
is  offered  for  correcting  them.  AVe  have  been  led  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  from  the  suggestions  made  by 
Mr.  Hughes  at  the  last  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  should  adopt  some  means  of  informing  members  of 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  beforehand,  so  that  they  might 
be  better  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

This  suggestion  is  both  practical  and  practicable.  For- 
merly, when  a  paper  of  any  importance  was  to  be  road  at 
the  ensuing  meeting,  a  communication  whs  made  to  those 
members  of  the  Society,  known  to  take  a  special  interest  in 


transmitted  with  the  communication ;  the  consequence  of 
this  was  that  each  of  those  members  came  down  to  the  room 
prepared  to  point  out  objections  to  the  theory  or'  process 
advocated  by  the  writer,  and  to  support  those  objections  by 
facts,  instead  of  mere  speculations. 

It  may  be  urged  that  photographers,  whose  opinions  are  of 
value,  ought  to  nave  all  the  facts  relating  to  photography  bo 
completely  at  their  Angers'  ends,  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
decidedly  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  art  without  any 
necessity  for  previous  thought,  but  such  an  idea  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  paper,  if  it  contains  no  new  infor- 
mation— as  in  truth  it  very  often  does  not — is  not  worth 
reading ;  and  if  it  does,  the  remarks  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
bo  mere  theoretical  speculations ;  and  as  these  have  not 
infrequently  been  shown  to  be  wrong,  it  has  contributed  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  the  scientific  photographer,  who  is 
sneered  at  by  the  unscientific  one,  as  not  being  a  practical 
man;  as  if  the  scientific  man,  who  devotes  himself  to 
laborious  researches  in  the  laboratory,  were  not  pre-eminently 
a  practical  man,  inasmuch  as  he  employs  no  substance  without 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  properties 
beforehand,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  vast  number 
of  photographers  who  pride  themselves  on  being  essentially 
practical.  On  several  occasions,  during  the  last  few  months, 
the  papers  read  at  the  Society  have  contained  so  little  that 
was  useful  or  interesting  that  we  have  hesitated  to  report 
them,  and,  as  this  is  extremely  likely  to  occur  again,  we 
trust  that  greater  facilities  will  be  given  by  the  council  in 
future,  to  enable  members  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  papers  by  an  increase  of  talent  in  their 
speeches.  If  there  were  any  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  what  Mr.  Hughes  suggested,  or  if  it  involved 
any  great  expenditure  of  the  Society's  funds  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  its  adoption,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  nil 
t  hat  is  required  is  a  small  expenditure  of  labour  and  postage 
Btamps,  and  surely  we  are  not  asking  too  much  in  desiring 
that  the  Secretary  should  give  this  information  if  be  does 
nothing  more.  In  the  case  of  other  scientific  societies,  in 
whose  proceedings  we  are  interested,  this  is  done,  and  there 
can  be  no  good  reason  why  tho  same  duty  should  not  be 
performed  by  the  officials  of  tho  Photographic  Society. 


NEW    PRINTING  PROCESS. 

BY  WEJTTWORTH  I..  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  letters  I  have  had  upon  the  subject 
of  my  new  printing  process,  described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  5JG  of 
the  "  Photographic  Nkwb,"  I  think  it  right  to  make  a 
few  explanatory  observations,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  many  of  your  readers. 

First,  the  quantity  of  starch  employed  for  the  salting 
solution  may  vary  with  the  texture  of  the  paper  used,  and 
operators  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  own 
discretion  on  this  point.  Next,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
lead  to  the  silver  bath  is  not  inditpcumUe,  but  it  is  highly 
desirable.  After  the  print  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
pressure  frame  and  soaked  in  water  for  a  short  time,  the 
7/riwe,  in  which  it  is  then  placed,  should  not  be  a  saturated 
solution ;  and  care  must  bo  taken  that  no  solid  particles  of 
salt  come  in  contact  with  tho  print,  as  they  will  cause  spots 
and  stains  to  appear  during  the  toning  process. 

From  the  queries  of  correspondents,  I  find  that  my 
toning  bath  formula  requires  some  little  explanation.  The 
chloride  of  soda,  recommended  to  be  used,  is  uot  the  Bamc  as 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ;  the  former  term — 
although  chemically  incorrect — is  that  which  is  usually 
applied  to  the  substance  in  question.  To  my  surprise,  I 
read,  that  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  "  cannot  be  had  "  in 
Glasgow  and  Carlisle  Let  those,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
procure,  take  a  drachm  (60  grains)  of  good  commercial 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder;  dissolve  it  in  hot 
water,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  to  which  add  slowly  a 
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tion  of  carbouaU  of  node,  until  it  do  longer  produce  a 
precipitate,  or  milkmen  on  dropping  into  the  chloride ;  a 
tenth  part  of  the  filtered  liquid  may  then  be  used  for  each 
pint  of  the  toning  bath. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  no  more  of  the 
chloride  of  gold  is  required  to  tone  print*  by  this,  than  by 
any  other  method,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  the 
gold -salt  in  solution  to  act  satisfactorily.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable,  when  the  first  vigorous  action  of  the  bath  seems 
declining,  to  stir  in  a  little  dilute  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
gold  (first  made  very  tliqhtb)  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda) 
before  immersing  each  batch  of  prints — the  ijuantity  to  be 
regulated  by  the  number  and  character  of  the  photographs. 
Ordinarily,  one  grain  of  the  perchloride  will  tone  from  150 
to  180  (or  even  more)  square  inches  of  landscape  prints. 
Thin  bath  must  be  kept  (chemically)  dark,  and  particles  of 
chloride  of  silver  must  be  removed  by  filtration  whenever 
observed.  It  should  always  retain  a  faint  odour  of  the 
chloride  of  soda,  a  little  of  which  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time. 

To  avoid  waste  of  material,  no  more  of  a  photograph  than 
is  actually  wanted  should  be  placed  in  the  toning  bath — the 
edges,  &c,  being  cut  off  on  its  removal  from  the  frame. 


Siriumarn  of  llfrotograpbg. 

Dextrine,  or  British  gum,  is  prepared  from  starch  liy 
heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  320s,  and  retaining  it  at  this 
point  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  has  now  been  converted  into 
dextrine.  Dextrine  is  solid  and  transparent,  soluble  in 
water  and  weak  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  strong 
alcohol.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  peculiar  property  which 
it  possesses  of  producing  right-handed  rotation  upon  a  ray 
of  polarised  light.  In  solution,  it  may  conveniently  replace 
gum  arabic  in  most  cases;  thus,  it  forms  a  very  suitable 
cement  for  mounting  positives.  It  is  also  used  in  addition 
to  albumen  in  some  of  the  preservative  processes;  but  its 
,  in  this  manner  requires  care. 
:.— A  term  applied  to  bodies  which  an-  trans- 
ient to  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  of  light,  as  is  rock 
crystal.    It  w  thus  analogous  to 

Diapiia.mc,  or  transparent,  which  denotes  a  body  having 
the  power  of  freely  transmitting  rays  of  light,  and 

Diathermic,  or  transcalescent,  a  term  proposed  by 
M.  Melloni  to  signify  a  substance  which  is  transj»rent  for 
heat,  like  rock  salt. 

Diaphragm. — Diaphragms  are  metallic  discs,  fitted  to 
slide  into  a  certain  definite  position  with  regard  to  the  lens, 
and  having  circular  holes  in  the  centre  varying  in  diameter 
from  | tli  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  or  more  for  large  lenses. 
Their  use  is  to  restrict  the  rays  coining  from  the  margin  of 
the  field  of  view,  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  those  from 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  to  the  centre  of  the  lens; 
whereby  the  spherical  aberration  is  diminished,  and  the 
difference  of  focus  for  near  and  distant  objects  at  the  same 
time  reduced.  The  above  effects  are  greater  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  size  of  the  aperture,  but  at  the  same  time  jt 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  light  will  be  correspondingly 
reduced  j  consequently,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  diminution  of 
aperture,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without  the  disadvantage 
of  slowness  exceeding  the  advantages  of  diminished  aberra- 
tion and  greater  depth  of  focus.  It  will  be  as  well  for  the 
operator  to  make  ntmself  acquainted  with  the  sixes  of 
apertures  best  suited  for  his  lenses  under  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  they  arc  likely  to  be  used,  always 


of  a  body,  it  undergoes  some  remarkable  changes,  if  the 
light  be  previously  passed  through  a  lens  of  about  an  inch  in 
focus,  so  as  to  come  to  a  focus,  and  thence  diverge  as  from  a 
point,  the  shadows  of  objects  held  in  the  diverging  ray«  vi9 
be  found  to  be  surrounded  with  coloured  fringes.  These  can 
be  seen  either  by  receiving  them  on  a  screen  of  white  paper, 
or  by  examining  them  by  means  of  an  eye-piece.  The  phe- 
nomena of  diffraction  are  among  the  most  bcauufal,  hat,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  abstruse  in  the  science  of  optica. 

Diffcsioh— property  which  is  possessed  by  all  gas 
(and  as  Professor  Graham  has  since  shown  by  aqveooi  solu- 
tions and  other  liquids),  by  virtue  of  which,  if  they  are  left 
in  contact  with  each  other  for  a  certain  time,  varying  from  * 
few  hours  to  as  many  days,  they  will  gradually  mix  together; 
even  if  the  vessels  containing  them  are  merely  connected 
together  by  a  narrow  glass  tube,  and  the  heaviest  gat  a 
placed  lowest.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  thus  diflnss  into 
each  other  through  a  glass  tube  of  more  than  a  yard  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  against  tar 
action  of  gravity,  although  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen. 

Dipper. — The  piece  of  glass,  or  other  substance  on  vhid 
the  iodised  plate  is  laid,  in  order  to  be  dipped  into  the  nitrate 
of  silver  bath.  Dippers  are  usually  made  of  glass,  but  uW 
are  many  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  used;  amosgtt 
others,  being  the  fragility  of  the  material,  and  the  gnat 
adhesion  of  the  two  flat  and  wet  surfaces  of  the  plate  and 
dipper  when  taken  out  of  the  bath.  A  dipper  of  pure  aha 
wire,  as  described  in  a  recent  number  (vol.  li.  p.  24),  or  one 
similar  in  shape,  but  made  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  thickrr 
coated  with  pure  gutta  percha,  is  far  preferable  toowof 
glass.     Several  useful  suggestions  on  this  subject  baring 


recently  appeared  in  our  columns,  we  need  only  refer  thus' 
who  seek  further  information  on  this  subject  to  our  harl 
numbers. 

(7*o  be  continued.) 


U-aring  this  in  mind,  that  the  larger  the  aperture  compatible 
le  to  work  with,  the  more  artistic 


with  distinctness  lie  is  able 
will  be  the  resulting  picture. 

Dilute.— To  weaken  by  an  admixture  of  water,  which 
renders  the  liquid  less  concentrated. 

Diffraction. — When  a  ray  of  light  passes  near  the  edges 


(T<(tc  ^msiieur  |$wjnmif. 

«CTTA  PKKCIU— (eoutinned). 

Before  speaking  of  the  modes  of  manipulating,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  article  may  be  applied  in  connection  with 
photography,  it  may  be  important  to  notice  some  of  its  proper- 
ties and  its  behaviour  when  submitted  to  different  kindi  of 
chemical  action. 

Gutta  percha,  as  our  readers  arc  probably  aware,  is  the  gam. 
or  concrete  juice,  of  a  tree,  growiug  plentifully  in  the  Mahya 
lnn-u  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Itejude* 
from  the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  milky  fluid,  and  rapidly  coagu- 
lates into  a  hard  mass,  which  only  requires  mechanical  parti- 
cation  to  render  it  fit  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  ato 
be  applied.  The  pure  gutta  percha  of  commerce  it  of  a  b^bi 
reddish  brown  colour,  but  the  colour  of  various  sample*  »p- 
parently  of  equal  purity  will  sometimes  vary.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  two  pieces,  each  of  which  hare,  wo  be&ffe. 
been  submitted  to  similar  mechanical  pnriHcation ;  one,  a  sont- 
what  rare  sample,  is  nearly  white,  or,  perhaps,  more  property  of  * 
greyish  cream  colour ;  the  other  is  of  a  dark  brown  tint,  scan*1) 
distinguishable  from  the  rosewood  table  on  which  it  v 
laid.  The  lighter  colour,  however,  would  appear  to  apprw- 
mate  more  nearly  to  absolute  purity ;  as,  on  evaporating  ii> 
filtrate  from  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  sulphide  of  carbon  cr 
chloroform,  the  gum  thus  purified  is  nearly  white ;  the  tinctor* 
matter  filtered  out  is  probably  the  result  of  chops  of  bsrk 
and  either  vegetable  impurities  falling  into  the  sap  when  firs 
Time  and  exposure  have  ah©  the  effect  of  darkenuv 


'■ol  levied, 
the  colour. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  gutta  percha  is  a  bard,  tottsrli. 
inolastic  substance,  baring  a  specific  gravity  of  0  099  at  6*- 
Fahrenheit,  different  samples  slightly  rarying,  however,  tn  m- 
respect  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  porosity.   It  is  wureh 


impervious  to  water,  is  unaffected  by  frost,  is  a  bad  coodortor 
of  heat  and  electricity,  is  unaffected  by  alkalis,  vegetable  «*, 
and  dilute  mineral  acids.    According  to  Dr.  rfLaghaa.  it* 
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composition,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
caoutchouc,  a*  given  by  Faraday,  stands  thus  :— 

Cirtwti    SS-S8 

■  Hydrojt«i   ...  1215 

Oni  „    ...  i-49 

 1(d) 

As  we  have  remarked,  it  is  not  affected  by  dilute  mineral 
acids ;  in  a  concentrated  form,  however,  it  is  attacked  By  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  it  becomes 
disintegrated  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  According  to 
M.  Payen,  in  an  able  article  on  this  substance,  in  the  OoOmtm 
tomduM,  by  the  action  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  at  68°,  it  turns  of  a  darker  brown  colour,  and  becomes 
brittle ;  this  action  is,  however,  it  would  seem,  very  slow,  as  we 
have  seen  a  carboy  which  had  been  used  for  containing  this 
acid  in  it*  commercial  form  for  eight  years.  Monohydrated 
nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently  with  effervescence  and  fumes  of 
hyponitric  acid,  leaving  it  red  and  pasty,  and  subsequently  solid 
and  friable.  For  vessels  intended  to  contain  hydro  fluoric  acid, 
it  is  of  great  importance,  as  in  a  moderately  dilute  form  this 
acid  has  no  action  on  gutta  percha. 

The  most  perfect  solvent  for  gutta  percha  is  sulphide  of  carbon, 
which  readily  dissolves  it  without  heat.  The  offensive  smell  of 
this  article  is  oue  objection  to  its  use,  and  renders  chloroform, 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  solvent  power,  preferable  to  the 
amateur.  To  some  extent  when  cold,  and  almost  entirely  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  it  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  benzol  or  cainphene. 
Some  difference  in  results  seem  to  have  been  obtained  in  experi- 
ments with  this  article  under  .the  treatment  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  The  usual  effect  observed  is,  that  it  is  softened  by  the 
application  of  ether  cold,  jiartly  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
but  at  once  thrown  down  again  on  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
Commercial  spirits  of  wine,  or  even  alcohol  often  sold  as  absolute, 
appear  to  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Arppe  that 
in  absolutely  anhydrous  alcohol  thirteen  per  cent,  of  gutta 
percha  will  be  dissolved,  and  that  it  is  quite  solublo  in  ether 
entirely  free  from  alcohol ;  he  adds  the  curious  fact,  that  if  the 
gutta  percha  have  been  previously  treated  with  alcohol  it  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  These  facts  will,  doubtless,  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  faded  in  obtaining  an  ethereal 
solution  of  gutta  percha  for  experimenting  with  collodion. 

'  i  which  gives  to  gutta  percha  its  peculiar 
of  tho  amateur  in  constructive  art,  is  the 
i  it  can  be  rendered  plastic,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  then  be  fashioned  to  suit  almost  any  purpose. 
At  all  temperatures  below  100°  Fahrenheit,  or  a  little  more,  it 
retains  its  firmness ;  at  118°  it  begins  to  soften,  but  still  retains 
its  toughness  and  consistency ;  at  about  1 40°  it  becomes  very 
ductile  and  plastic ;  from  this  heat  to  about  200°  it  is  in  the  bes't 
condition  for  manipulating.   Subjected  to  this  heat,  or  indeed 
as  high  as  2W°,  it  retains  all  its  properties  unaltered  on 
cooling;  but  at  2-18°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  remains  in  a 
semi-fluid  adhesive  mass,  being  in  fact  partly  decomposed.  At 
this,  and  greater  heat,  it  may  be  incorporated  with  hypo-sul- 
phites, metallic  sulphurets,  pigments,  and  bituminous  matter, 
undergoing,  in  point  of  fact,  the  processes  termed  "  vulcanising," 
which  entirely  alter  its  character,  giving  it  great  hardness,  and 
at  tho  same  time  making  it  unsuitable  for  most  of  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applicable  in  connection  with  photography. 
Subjected  to  any  heat  not  greater  than  240°,  it  retains,  as  we 
have  said,  all  its  properties  on  cooling,  during  which  process  it 
contracts.    This  contractile  tendency  appears  to  continue  to 
wme  extent  for  an  indefinite  period  after  cooling,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  important  advantage  can  be  taken  in  the 
formation  of  joints  of  various  kinds,  in  which  a  ligature  or 
coating  of  guttapercha  is  applied,  and  by  its  continued  contrac- 
tion gives,  necessarily,  a  gradually  increased  firmness.  This 
contractile  tendency  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  allowed  for 
in  manipulating,  otherwise,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  fitting  up 
of  gutta  percha  tubing,  Ac.,  subsequent  inconvenience  might 
The  same  tendency  would  seem  to  indicate  unfitness 
purposes,  such  as  stoppers,  which  would  gradually 
than  the  orifice  to  be  filled.  Of 
:  in  our  next 
&  be  continued.) 
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Jacques  Bauut,  the  well-known  Alpine  guide,  who  has 
heon  quite  a  lion  in  a  small  way  since  he  has  been  over  here, 
has  been  presented  with  a  photographic  apparatus,  Ac.,  by  his 
admirers,  and  has  been  duly  instructed  in  its  use. 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
{From  our  Special  CorrttpondenV) 

Pari*,  21*1  June,  I85l». 
The  following  remarks,  which  I  publish  here  for  the  tint 
time,  will  tend  to  show  how  photography  may  become  of 
great  service  to  analytic  chemistry.  The  subject  is  com- 
pletely new,  and  I  regret  that  my  numerous  occupationH 
will  prevent  mc  working  it  out  for  Borne  time  to  come. 

Some  garnets  were  once  brought  to  me,  and  I  was  begged 
to  pronounce  whether  they  were  real  stones  or  imitations ; 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  submit  them  to  analysis,  as  they 
were  such  extremely  fine  specimens  that  the  owner  would  not 
hear  of  one  of  them  being  destroyed.  I  arrived  at  the 
desired  end,  however,  in  the  following  manner: — Some 
garnets  will  scratch  quartz,  but  not  all ;  quartz  will  scratch 
easily  any  artificial  garnet.  By  trying,  therefore,  tho  action 
of  a  piece  of  rock-crystal  on  the  specimens  alluded  to,  and 
then  their  action  upon  quartz,  I  was  enabled  to  affirm  that 
they  were  real  stones. 

I  have  often  thought  that  photography  might  be  applied 
with  suceesB  to  these  sort  of  determinations.  Chemical 
analysis  is  becoming  room  and  more  jierfect  every  day ;  the 
balance,  which  is  yet  the  basis  of  every  operation,  will  be- 
come less  and  less  used  as  our  optical  means  of  observation 
increase.  Already,  many  difficult  analytical  investigations 
have  been  facilitated  considerably  by  the  use  of  graduated 
tubes  and  test  liquids,  whereby  the  quantity  of  any  substance 
is  known  by  noting  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid,  its 
colour  or  its  transparency  being  likewise  taken  into  account. 

Biot,  Bouchardat,  Clerget,  and  others  have  applied  pola- 
rised light  to  chemical  analysis  with  great  success. 

Moigno  has  written  a  brochure,  in  which  an  apparatus 
of  M.  Soled  b  invention  is  described ;  by  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  solution  may  be  obtained 
from  the  action  of  this  substance  upon  polarised  light ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  this  method  could  not  bo 
applied  to  other  substances  besides  sugar. 
The  researches  of  Melloni,  Arago,  Ac,  1 


of  Melloni,  Arago,  Ac,  liave  shown  us  with 
precision  the  nature  of  the  light  that  emanates  from  stars 
(suns),  planets  and  their  satellites,  and  comets.  Arago,  by 
means  of  his  polaritcope,  has  been  able  to  distinguish  light 
emanating  from  a  solid  from  that  which  is  radiated  from  a 
liquid  or  a  gaseous  body.  We  may  hope,  at  some  later  period, 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  chemical  con- 
stitution of  a  planet,  by  means  of  the  light  alone  which  it 
reflects  upon  the  earth.  When  we  see  the  solar  rays  light  up 
the  full  moon,  and  give  to  it  the  same  tint  that  it  gives  to 
distant  clouds  or  to  far-off  mountain-tops  upon  our  own 
earth,  may  we  not  already  assert  that  it  is  the  same  matter 
that  is  acted  upon  by  the  sunbeams  in  one  case  its  in  tho 
other  ? 

Photography  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  much  to  our  aid 
in  these  respects.  Already,  as  early  as  1835,  Professor 
Hessler,  of  Gratz,  began  this  problem  with  considerable 
success.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  order  to 
perform  some  experiment,  wo  have  been  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  whether 
it  be  flint-glass  or  crown-glass ;  moreover  that,  for  various 
reasons,  we  cannot  submit  it  to  chemical  analysis.  If  no 
other  means,  such  as  its  specific  gravity,  colour,  action  upon 
the  spectrum,  tec.,  could  be  brought  to  our  aid,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  convenient  to  know  that  to  darken  chloride  of 
silver  by  light  which  passes  through  crown  glass,  it  requires 
one  minute  and  five  seconds,  and  that  to  obtain  the  same 
effect  with  flint  glass  it  will  require  two  minutes  and  three 
seconds. 

In  1835  Professor  Hessler  made  some  experiments  which 
will  doubtless  become  more  interesting  as  chemistry,  optical 
science,  and  photography  progress.  He  found  that  the  action 
of  the  solar  spectrum  upon  a  paper  covered  with  gum,  on 
which  some  chloride  of  silver  had  been  sprinkled,  varies  ac~ 
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cording  to  the  substance  of  which  the  prism  which  produces  the 
spectrum  is  made. 

Not  only  does  this  action  differ  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  chloride  which  is  blackened  In  the  experiment,  but 
also  as  to  the  precise  point  of  the  spectrum  at  which  this 
action  is  at  its  maximum  for  a  prism  of  such  or  such  a  nature, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum. 

The  latter  clement  (time),  according  to  M.  Hessler,  is  nul, 
or  nearly  so,  for  water  and  alcohol ;  it  is  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  minutes  for  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  cassia ;  two 
minutes  throe  seconds  for  flint  glass ;  one  minute  five  seconds 
for  crown  glass. 

The  maximum  of  chemical  effect  was  found  for  the  spec- 
trum produced  by  alcohol  to  reside  in  the  violet  ray  in  close 
proximity  with  the  blue ;  for  water,  in  the  middle  of  the 
violet ;  for  tho  oil  of  cassia,  at  23  lines  above,  the  border  of 
the  violet. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  from  what  precedes,  that 
there  is  a  method  to  be  discovered  by  which  different  sub- 
stances may  bo  detected,  one  from  another,  by  photographic 
means,  i.e.,  by  tho  action  that  light  exercises  upon  a  photo- 
graphic paper  after  having  passed  through  tho  substances  in 
question.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  method  would  probably 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  detecting  sophisticated  oils,  or 
of  distinguishing  readily  one  oil  from  another.  It  might 
become  extremely  valuable  as  a  means  of  analysis  in  organic 
chemistry. 

I  received  a  visit  from  M.  Niitpce  do  St.  Victor  yesterday. 
Ho  has  again  plunged  into  a  new  series  of  experiments. 
Among  tho  new  facta  ho  has  jnst  discovered  concerning  the 
u  Action  of  Light "  is  the  following,  which  the  "  Photo- 
graphic News  "  will  be  the  firat  to  announce. 

If  a  solution  of  starch,  or  dextrine,  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  certain  time  (a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  very  small  quantities),  it  will  bo  completely  con- 
verted into  glucose,  or  aram-sui/ar,  and  tho  solution  will 
acquire  a  Bweet  taste,  &c.  N.  Niepce  tells  me  he  is  quite 
sure  of  this  for  dextrine,  and  almost  sure  of  it  for  starch.  If 
confirmed,  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  facta 
discovered  by  M.  Niepcc.  Your  readers  are  aware  that 
starch  and  dextrine  are  converted  into  sugar  by  the  action 
of  acids,  of  ferments,  and  of  heat,  but  it  was  never  before 
observed  that  light  alone  can  produce  the  same  effect. 
When,  however,  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  light  on 
vegetation,  and  upon  animal  life,  wc  wonder  leas,  But  we 
wonder  still ! 

X  "tiling  is  more  talked  of  in  Paris,  at  the  present  moment, 
than  a  new  system  of  ventilation  and  warming  of  public 
huildings  invented  by  Dr.  Van  Heckc,  a  Belgian  physician. 
The  hospitals  of  Bcaiyon  and  Neckar  in  Paris,  and  the  Asile 
Impcriale  of  Vesinet  in  the  environs,  three  of  our  finest 
edifices,  upon  which  the  government  have  already  expended, 
but  in  vain,  considerable  sums  for  ventilation,  &c.,  have 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Van  Hecke ;  tho  government  com- 
missioners having  found  that,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
years,  all  the  money,  formerly  so  usefully  expended,  will 
be  regained,  from  the  great  economy  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke's 
system,  which  is,  moreover,  extremely  Bimple.  I  remember 
liaving  read,  not  long  ago,  in  the  limes  and  other  tapers, 
accounts  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  bad  ventilation — or 
rather,  want  of  ventilation  in  the  English  barracks  and 
hospitals.  I  was  struck  with  horror!  and  if  the  facts  liad 
been  presented  in  any  other  tlian  English  pajtcni,  I  sin  mid 
have  felt  bound  to  deny  them.  For  this  reason  1  call 
attention  here  to  the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  by  Dr.  Van  Hecke.  In  Paris  I 
have  visited,  by  accident,  hospitals  ventilated  by  this  gentle- 
man. The  effects  were  rather  surprising :  each  person  has, 
at  least,  2,200  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  at  his  disposal  per  hour ; 
this  air  is  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  air  of  the  wards  filled  with  sick  is  as  sweet  and  pure  as 
the  breeze  of  a  corn-field,  and  all  this  without  tho  slightest 
draught.  The  same  may  be  added  of  other  portions  of  the 
building  we  will  not  mention. 


It  has  been  found  that  a  hospital  which  is  not  ventilate! 
at  all,  is  considerably  more  expensive  to  the  government 
than  the  same  hospital  ventilated  and  warned  by  Van  . 
Hecke's  system.  This  curious  fact  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  former  case.  In 
one  of  the  many  interesting  experiments  that  have  bees 
made  at  Paris,  with  a  view  of  comparing  this  new  system  of 
ventilation  with  that  of  an  older  one,  it  was  found  that  in 
tho  old  system  2  pounds  of  coal  would  renew  3,500  cubic  feet 
of  air,  whilst,  in  Dr.  Van  Hecke's  experiments,  2  pounds 
coal  renewed  86,0fi5  cubic  feet  of  air. 

MM.  Blondel,  Labronst,  and  Dr.  Grassi,  charged  byuV 
French  government  to  examine  M.  Van  Hecke's  system, 
have  written  a  most  flattering  report,  which  has  bean  pub- 
lished. They  remark,  among  other  advantages  it  present*, 
that  Van  Hecke  has  succeeded  in  cooling  the  air  during  the 
heat  of  summer—"  a  process  often  promised,  but  never  before 
realised  in  hospitals." 

Your  space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  process,  but 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  subject  because  1  be&Te  a 
to  be  a  most  important  one ;  and  I  think,  from  what  i 
have  seen  myself,  that  the  man  who  introduces  this  an 
method  of  ventilating  and  warming  public  buildings  into 
England,  will  render  a  service  to  that  country  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  repay. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  on  Van  Hecke  himself :— He  is  i 
Bhort,  stout,  Dutch-built  man,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  it? 
wrong  side  of  50.  He  took  a  medical  degree  in  the  Fai- 
versity  of  Ghent,  while  still  very  young,  and  went  tonad; 
in  Brussels  as  a  practitioner.  But  not  liking  medicine  u 
a  profession,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physics  aarf 
ventilation,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life.  Ht 
succeeded,  after  many  years  of  labour,  in  creating  a  systes. 
of  ventilation  which,  for  perfection,  simplicity,  andeeotwc-T. 
has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  a  sort  of  monomania  vita 
him ;  bo  talks  of  nothing  else,  and  he  has,  perhaps,  a  rigai 
to  be  proud  of  it.  He  completely  mined  hiniself  and  tanuhr 
by  physical  experiments  connected  with  ventilation  made  at 
Brussels,  and  ho  arrived  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago  witte* 
a  sou  in  the  world. 

The  French,  who  have  a  keen  eye  for  anything  that  u 
very  advantageous  to  them,  caught  at  Van  Hecke's  sysf* 
of  ventilation.  An  order  from  government  arrived  net 
morning  at  his  modest  lodgings,  and  his  fortune  and  no- 
tation were  made  for  ever.  He  resides  now  in  a  nice  litta1 
chateau,  at  Asuicres  on  the  Seine,  aud  is  overwhelmed 
demands  from  Holland,  Prussia,  Poland,  St.  Prtersbwf. 
&c,  besides  a  large  amount  of  work  in  France.  TV 
Emperor  baa  ordered  him  to  ventilate  the  Palace  of  t« 
Tuileries  and  the  Hotel  do  Villc. 

Van  Hecke  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  cannot  beat 
travelling  (the  Dutch  are  so  lazy),  but  that  he  has  awe  th-. 
whole  of  Europe  in  less  than  two  years,  on  account  of  his 
new  system  of  ventilation !  This  reminds  me  of  an  aneciiiW 
of  Donizetti,  the  celebrated  composer.  One  evening.  «ni* 
conducting  the  orchestra  at  the  French  opera  for  the 
formancc  of  one  of  his  chc/s-d auvre,  a  violinist  uqtnwi 
suddenly  of  the  maestro  — "  Is  it  really  true,  Signor  Donne te. 
that  Rossini  composed  the  3rd  act  of  tho  "Barber  of  SeruV 
in  fonr-and- twenty  hours?  " 

"  It's  very  possible,"  replied  the  composer,  shrugging  h> 
shoulders,  "  Rossini  is  so  vtry  lazy,  you  know." 

Every  one  knows  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  tocutow 
finger  while  dissecting.  1  lost  a  friend  not  long  ago 
this  very  accident.  To-day  I  read  in  an  Italian  p»t« 
(Annali  di  Chimica,  kc.%  that  during  the  year  18M,  fr 
Nonat  tried  upon  himself  the  effects  of  a  solution  ofcUen" 
after  a  wound  from  a  dissecting  knife.  He  had  bees  a- 
amining  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from  puerr^ 
fever,  when  he  suddenly  remarked  a  quantity  of  red  stral- 
on  his  left  hand,  proceeding  from  a  Blight  scratch,  «*■ 
spreading  all  up  the  arm.  He  immediately  returned  btfw 
and  plunged  his  hand  and  arm  in  chlorine  water.  Hiatal 
was  renewed  several  times.    The  experiment  mew-'' 
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perfectly,  and  Raved  Dr.  Nonat's  life.  It  was  afterwards 
repeated  by  one  of  his  pupils,  with  equal  success ;  and,  later 
still,  by  Dr.  Garrigou.  This  gentleman  says  that  chlorine 
water  Las  many  times  preserred  him  from  severe  accidents, 
probably  from  death. 

Chlorine  water  should,  then,  be  kept  in  large  quantities 
in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  medical  schools,  &c.  It  is  easily 
obtained  by  saturating  pure  water  .with  chlorine  gas,  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  peroxide  of 
manganese.  It  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  for  by  the  action 
of  daylight  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  forms  a  new  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  believed,  and  iB  con- 
stantly asserted  in  medical  papers,  that  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  who  accidentally 
wounds  himself  with  a  dissecting  knife. 

Vogel,-  the  celebrated  chemist  of  Munich,  has  just  made 
known  a  very  pretty  experiment,  by  which  oxah'c  acid  is 
produced  from  coal  gas.  It  is  known  that  alcohol  can  be 
transformed  into  oxalic  acid  by  the  oxidising  action  of  nitric 
acid.  The  researches  of  Berthelot,  Robiquet,  and  others 
have  proved  that  alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  coal  gas  (bi- 
carburetted  hydrogen,  C4  H,.  sometimes  called  defiant  gas). 
It  was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  oxalic  acid 
might  be  formed  by  means  of  this  gas.  Vogel  has  just 
proved  the  fact  by  passing  a  current  of  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen through  nitric  acid  of  a  sp.  gr.— =1-89.  The  current 
was  kept  up  for  some  days.  In  a  short  time  the  nitric  acid 
became  yellow,  and  deposited  a  sort  of  resin :  shortly  after- 
wards crystals  of  oxalic  acid  were  deposited,  as  expected. 

THE  COLLODIO-AI.BVMBM  f.  THE  FOTHERGILL  PROCESS. 

To  the  Edkor  of  the  "  Photographic  News." 

SrR, — Such  diverse  opinions  having  been  expressed  on  the 
ftubject  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  collodio-albumen  and 
the  Fothergill  processes  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  I 
photographers,  I  was  induced  before  leaving  London  to  pre- 
pare some  plates  by  both  processes  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining for  myself,  if  possible,  which  worked  best.  For  the 
last  three  weeks  I  have  been  engaged  in  taking  occasional 
pictures  in  different  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  with  plates 
prepared  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  forwarding  you  the  result  of  my  comparison, 
together  with  some  few  facts  that  I  think  may  interest 
your  readers,  and  may,  moreover,  induce  some  of  them,  who 
have  not  yet  decided  where  to  go,  to  visit  a  place  which  is 
Afl  interesting  in  historical  associations  as  any  part  of 
England,  and  is  by  no  means  the  flat  and  unpicturesque 
country  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  I  have  already 
some  of  the  prettiest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen,  and  in  ray 
opinion  much  superior  for  the  stereoscope  to  those  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  scenes  which  form  the  staple  of 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  should  not 
have  succeedetl  better  if  I  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  a 
trip  to  the  lakes. 

My  first  comparative  experiment  was  made  on  the  25th  of 
last  month.  The  object  I  selected  for  the  experiment  was  a 
group  of  three  cottages,  the  front  of  the  building  in  the  fore- 
ground being  covered  with  clematis,  and  with  a  few  trees 
surrounding  them.  The  gardens  were  divided  by  lumps  of 
chalk  heaped  up,  on  which  tho  sun's  rays  fell  rather 
strongly.  I  exposed  first  with  the  collodio-albumen  plate 
for  one  minute  and  a  half,  and  subsequently  with  a  Fother- 
gill plate  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  merely  moving  the 
camera  a  few  yards  so  as  to  get  a  picture  slightly  different 

in  the  camera  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  illumina- 
tion as  in  the  first  picture.  I  then  put  this  camera  in  the 
cart,  and  took  out  a  stereoscopic  one,  with  a  double  lens. 
This  1  planted  so  as  to  have  the  objects  I  wished  to  repro- 
duce in  shadow,  and  again  exposed  a  plate  prepared  by  the 
collodio-albumen  process,  and  a  second  by  the  Fothergill 
process,  each  for  two  minutes.   In  this  case  I  made  no 


change  in  the  position  of  the  camera,  so  that  I  may  say 
they  were  taken  under  precisely  identical  circumstances. 

On  reaching  the  house  where  I  was  staying,  I  only  waited 
until  \t  was  dark  before  proceeding  to  the  development  of 
my  negatives.  For  the  collodio-albumen  process  1  used  the 
developing  solution,  the  formula  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Sidebotham  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Photographic 
News,"  vol.  i.,  p.  170,  only  substituting  gallic  acid  for  the 
pyrogalhc.  For  some  time  no  trace  of  a  picture  was 
visible,  but  at  last  it  began  to  give  evidence  of  its  presence. 
First,  the  sky  came  out,  and  then  a  bit  of  tho  picture  here 
and  there,  but  so  very  slowly  that  I  became  impatient,  and 
added  a  couple  of  drops  of  weak  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
to  the  developing  solution.  This  stimulant  quickened  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  which  I  assisted  still  further  by 
the  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
The  resulting  negative  is  a  moderately  good  one,  though,  if 
anvthing,  rather  under  exposed.  To  develop  tho  Fother- 
gill plate,  I  used  the  solution  mixed  in  the  proportions  given 
in  Mr.  A.  Keenc's  formula,  with  a  very  alight  accidental 
modification.  The  development  in  this  case  was  much  more 
rapid,  and  the  details  of  the  negative  came  out  fuller  and 
stronger.  Its  general  appearance  Bhowed  that  the  action  of 
the  light  upon  it  had  been  more  vigorous,  but,  notwith- 
standing, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  give  a  better 
print  than  tho  other.  On  this  point,  however,  I  can  only 
give  you  positive  information  after  I  return  home. 

I  next  proceeded  to  develop  the  stereoscopic  plates,  which 
I  did  simultaneously.  In  this  case  also  the  Fothergill 
plate  was  acted  upon  by  the  developing  solution  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  that  prepared  by  the  Taupenot  pro- 
cess ;  and  I  had  fixed  and  washed  the  former  before  the 
latter  was  fully  developed.  Tho  character  of  the  resulting 
negatives  was  about  equal  in  this  instance  also;  there  is 
perhaps  a  shade  more  density  in  the  collodio-albumen 
negative,  but  this  is  so  trifling  as  to  bo  almost  imperceptible 
even  on  a  close  examination. 

I  tried  a  similar  experiment  in  taking  a  ncgativo  of  the 
ruins  at  Richborough,  formerly  a  Roman  castle,  and  the 
remains  of  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  a 
visit  to  them  interesting.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  twclvo 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  are  of  considerable  height  and 
wonderful  solidity,  and  have  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  negative  I  have  is 
one  taken  by  Fothergill  s  process ;  and,  vexatiously  enough, 
the  object  is  precisely  tho  one  about  which  1  careleast^it  is 
simply  that  of  an  old  stone  gateway  at  Sandwich.  I  may 
remark  of  this  old  place  tliat  there  are  some  very  pretty 
pictures  for  the  stereoscope  to  bo  had  about  it ;  and 
probably  a  view  of  Tenterden  Church  and  steeple  would  be 
considered  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  making  a 
picture,  but  from  tho  associations  connected  with  the 
good  Sir  Thomas  More.  Most  of  your  readers  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  all  the  ports  and  havens  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  have  a  great  tendency  to  silt  up,  several  of 
the  places  formerly  on  the  sea  shore  being  now  removed 
some  distance  inland.  « In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  More— I  am  speaking  on  the  authority  of  a 
book  lying  on  the  table  in  the  coffee-room — "  divers  men  of 
worship  assembled  old  men  of  the  country  to  commune  and 
devise  about  tho  amendment  of  Sandwich  Haven.  At 
which  time  as  they  began  first  to  ensearch  by  reason,  and  by 
the  report  of  old  men  thereabout,  what  thing  had  been  the 
occasion  that  so  good  a  haven  was  in  so  few  years  so  sore 
decayed,  and  such  sands  risen,  and  such  shallow  flats  made 
therewith,  that  right  small  vessels  had  now  much  work  to  • 
come  in  at  divers  tides,  where  great  ships  were  within  a  few 
years  past  accustomed  to  ride  without  difficulty  j  and  some 
laying  the  fault  to  Goodwin  Sands,  some  to  the  land  inned 
by  divers  owners  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  out  of  the  channel 
in  which  the  sea  was  wont  to  compass  the  isle,  and  bring 
the  vessels  round  about  that,  whoso  course  at  the  end  was 
wont  to  scour  the  haven,  which,  now  the  sea  excluded 
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thence  for  the  lack  of  such  course  and  scouring,  is  choked 
up  with  sand.  As  they  thus  alleged,  divers  men,  divers 
causes,  there  started  up  one  good  old  former,  and  said, 
'  My  masters,  ye  may  say  every  man  what  he  will.  I 
have  marked  this  matter  as  well  as  some  others,  and  I 
wot  how  it  waxed  right  well  enough.  For  I  knew  the 
haven  good,  I  have  marked,  and  so  have  I  seen  when  it 
began  to  wax  worse ! '  '  And  what  hath  hurt  it,  good 
father? '  quoth  these  gentlemen.  'By  my  faith,  masters,1 
quoth  he,  'yonder  same  Tenterden  steeple,  and  nothing 
else!'  'Why  hath  the  steeple  hurt  the  haven,  good 
'ather?  '  quoth  they.  '  Nay,  by  Our  Lady,  masters,'  quoth 
he,  4 1  cannot  tell  you  well  why,  but  I  wot  well  it 
hath,  for,  I  knew  that  a  good  haven  till  the  steeple  was 
budded,  and,  by  the  Mary  mass.  I  have  marked  it  well  and 
it  never  throve  since  I '  "  This  is  rather  a  long  extract,  but 
it  is  amusing,  and  may  explain  to  many  of  your  readers  the 
meaning  of  the  frequent  allusion  to  Tenterden  steeple, 
which  occur  in  arguments  relating  to  cause  and  effect.  A 
person  sitting  near  me  says,  that  it  was  a  clergyman  of  this 
church  who  once  said,  when  speaking  of  the  depravity  of 
the  age,  "That  little  children  who  could  neither  speak  nor 
walk  were  to  be  seen  running  about  the  streets  cursing  and 


To  return  to  my  experiments,  besides  those  enumerated 
above,  I  made  several  others  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  test  the  merits  of  the  respective  processes  and  to  show 
any  difference  in  the  working  qualities  of  the  plates  so  pre- 
pared, but  my  experience  will  not  as  yet  enable  me  to 
;i**»gn  a  superiority  to  one  over  the  other.  However,  now 
that  the  weather  appears  to  be  getting  more  favourable  for 
out-door  operations,  I  propose  to  coutinue  my  experiments 
in  this  part,  and,  if  you  publish  this  letter,  I  shall  bo  happy 
to  write  you  again. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  Monkhoven's  cellulose 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion  ?— I  am,  hir,  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  B. 
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Ambbicaw  PHOTooEAPincaL  Society.— For  rth  M  kkting. 

—March  SWA,  1859.-D*.  Dbapeb,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  up  the  record  of  the 
Society  from  its  beginning,  and  present  the  report  in  full  at  the 
next  meeting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Sebly  made  an  oral 
comicuuir«tion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis:  It  has 
recently  been  shown  that  an  undeveloped  nttrutive  is  capable 
of  development  after  fixing.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
presence  of  iodide  of  silver  is  not  necessary  during  development, 
and  that  the  retaining  film  is  somehow  changed.  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  iodide  of  silver  or  metallic  silver  can  be  present 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  development  when  none  can  be 
detected  by  the  microscope  in  practised  hands.  ft  secm> 
probable  that  the  effect  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  is  only 
molecular,  and  that  the  effect  is  communicated  to  the  film, 
which  of  itself  is  insensitive  to  light.  The  iodide  of  silver  and 
the  sympathetic  film  are  chemically  unchanged  from  toe  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  Their  action  in  development  is  catalytic. 
Under  the  order  of  discussion  of  papers  read — 
Mr.  Ruthekford  said  a  good  dry  process  is  too  great  deri- 
We  cannot  carry  our  dark  room  and  a  convenient 
'  on  an  excursion ;  the  thought,  or  sight  of  cum- 
e  apparatus  and  tents  is  unpleasant  to  those  who  dislike 
trouble  and  to  work  hard  for  amusement.  A  dry  process  need 
not  be  so  quick,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  shall  be  simple  and 
certain.  Albumen  results  are  good  enough,  but  the  process  is 
too  troublesome.  It  is  proper  for  this  society  to  make  the 
"uMect  of  a  dry  process  a  conspicuous  problem,  and  to  encourage 
attempts  at  its  solution.  Mr.  Rutherford  concluded  his  remarks 
by  moving  that  a  pri/c  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  for  the  best  dry  process  offered  for  comi*. 
titioa  during  the  next  few  months. 
After  some  discussion  the  object  was  referred  to  the  board 


Mr.  BoYLBmadc  sonic  remarks  on  the  colours  of  < 
mists,  especially  with  reference  to  the  art  of  painting. 

Mr.  Sebly,  in  commending  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  Draper,' 
observed,  that  toe  intensity  of  blackness,  as  shown  by  the  aped 
mens  exhibited,  was  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  thtoridr 
or  gold,  or  mercury,  or  the  sulphides.  If  so,  the  chloride  of 
palladium  would  soon  come  into  use  as  a  toning  agent  for  trot- 
parent  positives  on  glass.  The  photographic  uses  of  the  rim 
metals  should  be  studied.  No  doubt,  valuable  qualifes  ue  tn 
be  found  in  substances  not  yet  thought  of.  The  metal  annum 
has  recently  come  into  quite  extensive  use  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Bumet  is  entitled  to  most  of  the  credit  given  to  Niepce  d*  9l 
Victor,  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  nitrate  of  anoion 
The  salts  of  uranium  has  excited  little  attention  in  Aoerio. 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  shown  at  an  early  day,  Uui  iron 

could  t 


salts  were  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  < 
tilted  in  all  the  uranium  processes. 

Dr.  Dbcx  :  There  is  difficulty  in  procuring  palladium,  espr- 
cially  of  the  desirable  purity ;  it  is  not  a  commercial  article  ud 
but  little  is  produced.  It  has  been  used  by  dentists,  sad  for 
the  beams  of  balances.    It  costs  about  seven  dollars  per  at. 

The  Pbbbident  :  I  have  found  the  chloride  of  pauadisai; 
very  useful  in  producing  photographs  of  microscopic  objects. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Dr.  H.  Draper  said  that  he  k*A  om 
observed  that  the  chloride  of  palladium  produced  varietiw  rf 
tint,  as  obtained  with  chloride  of  gold  and  sulphides.  It  sd«d 
very  promptly,  and  gave  only  shades  of  blackness. 

Dr.  VauDKKWKYnr  described  some  of  the  ordinary  iwtti<- 
of  strengthening.   Ho  preferred  a  process  in  which  iodine  «* 
used,  as  the  thin  iodide  of  silver  negative  was  quite  isMo* 
towards  the  chemical  rays. 

Mr.  Sebly  -.  I  understand  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  ttt 
Farmers'  Club,  the  opinion  was  emphatically  expressed  that  the 
moon  has  no  influence  on  vegetation,  and  tliat  the  notion  wtaA 
fanners  have,  that  the  moon  should  be  consulted  for  u* 
of  planting,  was  treated  as  unworthy  of  attention.  I  in 
not  prepared  to  say  what  specific  or  observable  action  toe  nooe 
might  be  expected  have  on  the  growth  or  health  of  utml< 
or  plants ;  yet  I  do  not  think  it  improper  to  propose  the  qoes- 
tion  in  this  society.  The  physical  action  of  the  moon  by  nrte 
of  gravitation,  in  producing  tides  in  the  seas  and  the  air,i> 
everywhere  felt.  May  there  not  be  a  perceptible  cbernoJ 
action  on  the  earth  from  the  moon's  rays  ?  Mr.  Rutherford 
gets  a  photographic  impression  of  the  moon  in  a  few  second! 
Are  there  undiscovered  chemical  peculiarities  in  mooohgat: 
May  there  not  bo  plants  of  such  a  delicate  nature  that  tbej 
protect  themselves  from  sunlight,  come  out  by  night,  sod  thru 
by  the  light  of  toe  moon  ?  There  are  many  auiraab  like  tot 
owl,  that  are  wakeful  only  at  night ;  the  moon  to  such  is  wind 
the  sun  is  to  us.  I  wish  only  to  have  it  understood  that  «« 
of  those  questions  about  the  mcon's  influence,  treated  with 
much  contempt  by  scientific  men,  may  yet  be  fairly 
again. 

Tho  Pees  I  dent  :  Ten  years  since  Mr.  Hunt  made  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  light  ou  the  growth  of  plants,  end  cam 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  indigo  ray  favoured  toe  gerainitan 
of  seeds,  while  the  yellow  rays  retarded  it.  After  the  plant  b* 
appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  illuminating  or 
yellow  rays,  are  essential  to  its  healthy  growth,  enabliug  t*  ^ 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  to  appropriate  the  carbon.  'f 
ripening,  or  producing  seeds,  the  red  rays  are  essential  Dr. 
Gardner  has  exhibited  some  very  curious  experiments  to 
that  it  is  the  indigo  ray  which  determines  the  growth  or  tun- 
ing of  the  plant  towards  light.  Turnip  seeds  were  planted  u>  > 
box,  which  was  kept  in  the  dark ;  at  the  end  of  forty-eigW 
hours  tho  plants  had  come  up  wiry  and  thin,  of  a  sickly  yelk* 
hue,  and  standing  erect  and  straight.  The  box  hauy  so* 
placed  in  the  solar  spectrum,  all  the  shoots  soon  turned  toward 
tho  indigo  ray.  The  plants  might  oven  be  made  to  fr»» 
downward.  Mooahght  in  its  degree,  acts  like  amliafrt 
sunlight  is  200,000  times  more  intense  (In  answer  w  » 
question.)  The  maximum  of  chemical  power  is  fow»  " 
the  indigo,  and  not  in  the  violet,  as  stated  by  some.  T> 
is  a  plant  which  is  remarkably  seositire  to 


light;  cover  it  with  your  hat  and  the  leaves  fold  up,  W«< 
light  fall  on  it  again,  and  they  open  so  rapidly  that  yon  »r 


see  them  move. 


'  Rrporte.1  in  the  lut  number  of  the  '•PnorooaAraicNs»V  N*  tt  ? 
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Dr.  Deck  :  It  is  well  known  that  tadpoles  kept  in  the  dark 
do  not  change  to  frogs,  but  continue  to  grow  as  tadpoles  till 
they  become  monsters  in  site.  On  the  contrary,  if,  while 
young,  tbey  are  exposed  to  an  excess  of  light,  I  suppose  they 
will  become  frogs  prematurely.  The  stories  of  showers  of 
frogs  are  often  ranked  with  stories  of  sea-serpents  and  mer- 
maids, but  I  hare  witnessed  a  veritable  frog  shower,  when 
hundreds  of  bushels  rame  down.  The  frogs  were  none  of  them 
alive,  and  were  remarkably  small.  I  suppose  the  frog  spawn 
was  carried  up  by  a  water-spout,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
light  and  air,  the  tadpoles  were  prematurely  changed  to  frogs. 

Mr.  Tillman  :  At  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  completion  of  the  Ridgwood  Water-works,  a  very 
i  and  novel  effect  of  coloured  light  was  produoed.  As 
he  display  is  a  member  of  the  Society,  we  may 
expect  some  account  of  it  at  our  next  meeting.  The  art  of 
pyrotechny  is  fairly  within  the  scope  of  our  discussions.  What 
is  the  best  procession  of  colours  to  produce  the  highest  effect  ? 
How  best  to  combine  poetry  of  colours  and  dramatic  action  ? 
Who  can  foretell  the  effect*  which  will  hereafter  be  produoed 
by  overtures  of  variegated  lights  '< 
At  this  point  a  very  entertaining  discussiou  ensued  on  the 


of  the 
tocon- 


s  the  light.  Although  many 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it,  the  subject  elicited  more  wit 
-»nd  poetry  than  scientific  truth.   It  was  a  re 

A  gentleman  iu  the  audience,  and  not  a 
Society,  occupied  a  considerable  time  in 
vince  the  Society  that  he  had  perfected  a 
ful  process  of  transferring  ambrotypes  to  paper. 

Mr.  Tillman  j  Will  the  gentleman  communicate  some 
details  of  his  invention  to  the  Society,  or  exhibit  specimens  ? 

The  Gentleman  :  The  process  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  time,  and  study ;  I  do  not  propose  to  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Sbelt  :  Whether  an  inventor  shall  give  his  ideas  to 
the  public,  or  sell  them,  is  a  question  for  himself  to  settle. 
We  cannot  blame  him  for  the  decisiou  he  makes.  In  the  Society 
we  publish  discoveries ;  we  must  not  make  it  ;i  market  place 
Let  this  be  the  occasion  for  determining  our  course  for  the 
future,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  subject  elicited  considerable  feeling  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and,  after  remarks  by  various  members,  the  sentiment  of 
the  Society  was  expressed  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Stetson : — 

Resolved — That  this  Society  desires  and  expects  that  in  every 
instance  where  either  members  or  guests  chum  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  improvements,  either  the  new  results  or 
t  he  invention,  or  both,  be  given  to  the  meeting. 
Adiourned  to  the  second  Monday  in  June. 


^botograpbif  Quit*  aafc  Queries. 

TIIE  LINSEED  DRY  PROCE88. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  your  correspondent 
11  Warren  gal, '  vol  ti.  p.  180,  and  at  the  name  time  to  state 
my  reasons  for  employing  linseed  as  a  preservative  for  col- 
lodion. I  have  long  felt  assured,  from  numerous  experi- 
ments, that  atmospheric  action  exerts  a  far  greater  amount 
of  influence  on  sensitised  collodion  than  we  are,  at  present, 

3  nisi  tea  are 


of;  and,  therefore,  that  the  following  requisites  are 
.-ibaolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation,  and  subsequent 
development,  of  a  collodion  plate.  1st.  Some  agent  that 
will  perfectly  exclude  the  sensitive  film  from  all  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  bo  at  the  same  time  moderately  clastic, 
and  perfectly  transparent.  2nd.  That  it  shall  exert  no 
chemical  action  whatever,  or  be  liable  to  bp  acted  upon  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  products  in  combination  with 
it.  3rd.  That  it  shall  be  such  as  to  be  readily  dissolved,  so 
:i8  to  leave  the  film  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
previous  to  its  application,  in  order  that  the  development 
may  be  proceeded  with,  uninfluenced  by  any  intervening 
substance.  These  desiderata  being  gained,  a  prepared  plate 
undoubtedly  retain  its  photogenic  powers  for  an  in- 
I  found,  by  using  linseed  mucilage,  that  the 


point  I  have  not 
decidcdlv,  and  can 


I  believe  the  second  also,  but  on  this 
chemical  knowledge  sufficient  to  speak 
only  say  that  I  find  it  practically  correct. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  time  the  plates  prepared 
according  to  my  plan  will  keep,  I  can  only  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  three  weeks,  having  never  had  occasion  to  pre- 
serve them  longer  ;  but  I  have  found  no  alteration  whatever 
at  that  period.  I  have  now,  however,  prepared,  as  a  fair 
test,  24  plates,  one  of  which  I  shall  use  every  fortnight,  and 
I  am  quite  sanguine  that  I  shall  find  the  last  equally  as 
sensitive  as  the  first.  The  exposure  for  stereoscopic  pictures 
with  my  lens,  on  a  good  day,  is  one  minute  to  one-and-a-half 
minutes,  but  this,  of  course,  varies  greatly  according  to  lens, 
subject,  climate,  ike.  The  first  is  equally  good,  and,  per- 
haps, easier  to  use.  The  mucilage  should  not  be  too  strong ; 
I  find  it  gives  the  best  results  when  it  will  run  through  fine 
muslin  in  one  continuous  stream ;  it  is  also  preferable  to 
wash  the  plate  by  immersion,  a  stream  being  apt  to  free  the 
nitrate  irregularly  from  the  collodion.  I  must  njiologise  for 
this  long  letter,  but  I  should  wish  any  gentleman  who  feels 
inclined  to  try  the  linseed  to  be  cognisant  of  my  reasons  for 

adopting  it  

\\ .  W«  Hughes. 

Nantua  (^li'ti),  France. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  valuable  information 
on  the  above  subject,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
account  of  the  tour  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter. 
If  he  will  favour  as  with  it,  we  do  not  doubt  it  wUl  prove 
of  great  interest  at  this  season  of  the  year.— Ed.] 


THE  OXYMEI.  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  "  Philoxyinel"  (vol.  ii.  p.  167),  I  fancy 
the  pin-holes  that  he  complains  of  arise  from  the  sulphur 
that  the  honey  contains,  which  is  acquired  in  the  destruction 
of  the  bees. 

I  tried  the  oxymel  process  for  some  time,  and  not  being 
able  to  work  it  satisfactorily,  I  made  a  modification  of  the 
above  process,  and  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  one  of 
your  contemporaries. 

In  place  of  honey,  I  ui 
lows : — 


preservative  solution  as  fol- 


2  ounce*. 
2  ounctu. 


Il*»t  white  sugar  

Distilled  water   

Uflflfllfll  ACCttC  SCld  ih  ••• 

Dissolve  and  litter. 

When  the  plate  is  excited,  wash  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  until  the  greasy  appearance  is  gone ;  drain  partially, 
then  pour  on  the  preservative  solution  from  a  wide-mouthed 
cup,  giving  it  three  coatings,  and  delaying  each 
or  coating  one  minute ;  then  st 


paper. 

After  exposure,  which  in  this  process  is  very  short,  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  develop  with — 

Pyrogallic  add      2  grains. 

Citric  acid   ...  '  „      ...  1  grain. 

Alcohol    1  drachm. 

Waier    1  ounc*. 


To  which  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate  bath  must  be  added 
before  development. 

After  the  exposure  and  before  development,  it  is  as  well 
to  soak  the  plates  in  the  following  solution,  to  remove  the 
preservative  solution : — 

Alcohol    1  ounce. 

Water         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  lOowwvs. 

Any  negative  collodion  will  do,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have 
an  old  one,  and  one  prepared  for  dry  processes. 
LiUleboro.  A.  Whitham. 


SPLITTING  OFF  OF  . 

Sir, — In  answer  to  one  of  your  Minor  Queries,  "  Splitting 
off  of  the  Film,"  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  132,  you  will  perhaps  permit 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which,  if  you  consider  them  of 


of  ■ 
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use  to  "  Verger,"  or  any  other  of  your  numerous  readers,  are 
auite  at  your  service.  For  some  months  past  1  have  been  in 
the  habit,  in  landscape  photography,  of  developing  with  iron, 
clearing  off  the  iodide  with  cyanide,  and,  after  well  washing, 
pouring  over  the  plate  one  part  of  pore  glycerine,  and  three 
parts  of  rain  water,  and  subsequently  strengthening  with 
pyrogallic,  acetic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  are  fourfold — 1st.  It  enables  you  to  keep  a 
plate  perfectly  moist  for  a  week,  or  longer  if  you  wish  it. 
2ndly.  The  glycerine  has  the  singular  property  of  preventing 
that  untoward  accidentof  the  film  peeling  off — under  the  pyro- 
gallic or  iron  developer  and  abundant  washing.  3rdly.  It 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  in  the  field,  as  the  opera- 
tion of  strengthening  can  be  much  better  performed  at  home ; 
and,  4thly.  The  requisite  amount  of  water  is  considerably 
lessened— no  trifling  consideration  on  most  occasiona.  My 
plate  box  is  also  varnished  with  shell-lac  inaido  and  out,  and 
is  perfectly  waterproof. 

A  professional  of  considerable  experience  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood has  followed  my  example,  and  so  satisfied  is  he 
with  its  simplicity  and  success,  that  he  now  always  leaves  the 
hypo,  behind.  In  portraiture  I  also  use  an  iron  developer ;  I 
adopt  the  samo  plan,  coating  each  plate  with  glycerine  when 
finished,  placing  the  plate  on  a  shelf,  and  strengthening 
afterwards,  as  opportunity  serves.  Before  strengthening 
I  wash  off  the  glycerine  under  a  tap ;  but  sometimes,  and 
successfully,  add  a  fresh  portion  of  glycerine  to  the  developer. 

I  was  first  induced  to  use  glycerine  from  its  known  pro- 
perty of  retaining  moisture.  I  inclose  my  card,  and  a  stereo- 
gram developed  and  strengthened  as  above. 

M.  D.,  Oxon.   B.  M.  S. 

DRY  OOIXODION-  PHOCE90,  WITH  RESIN. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hardwich  speaks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Photographic  Chemistry,  p.  374,  of  a  dry  process  by  the 
Abbe  Despratx,  which,  if  good,  is  certainly  very  simple  and 
easy ;  it  is  merely  adding  white  resin  to  iodised  collodion, 
and  then  treating  it  nearly  as  for  the  wet  process.  Mr. 
Hardwich  does  not  tell  the  proportion  of  resin  used  by  Des- 
pratz. 

I  have  been  experimenting  on  it  for  some  days  back — 
lieginning  with  ten  grains  of  resin  to  the  ounce,  and  finally 
coming  down  to  two  grains.  I  find  it  very  sensitive — about 
45  seconds — but  it  is  very  capricious  in  the  results,  curtains 
and  feathers,  and  such  like,  springing  up  without  any  assign- 
able cause.  Still,  as  it  promises  well,  I  should  wish  for 
further  information. 

When  I  used  ten  grains  of  resin  to  the  ounce  of  collodion, 
I  found,  on  removing  the  plate  from  the  dark  frame,  a  beau- 
tiful white  picture,  impressed  on  a  grey  ground. 

M.  M.  D. 

THE  C01.LODIO- ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 

A  valued  correspondent  has  asked  us  to  inquire  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  made  experiments,  or  observed  any  facts, 
winch  w<mld  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  dry  plates 
deteriorating  by  being  kept.  If  we  could  once  get  at  the 
chemical  change  which  takes  place,  we  might  hopo  then  to 
arrive  at  a  preventive,  and,  perhaps,  eventually  discover  a 
method  of  restoring  over-kept  plates.— Ed. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Test  fok  good  Otrs  Cotton.— M.  0.  K.  After  the  gun-cotton 
is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  und  ether  to  the  requisite  thickness,  pour 
s  small  quantity  of  the  plain  collodion  on  a  piece  of  glass,  allowing 
it  to  drain  off  in  the  same  manner  as  in  coating  the  plate  with 
If  the  glow  appears  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
■  it  is  dried,  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  gun- 
i  may  be  used  for  photographic  purposes ;  but  if  there  should 
j-  any  milkincew  or  opacity  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  there  is 
moat  likely  a  fault  In  the  gun-cotton.  Unless  a  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent  film  U  obtained,  the  collodion  properly  sensitised  will 
not  furnish  good  results. 


Drrsenoa  or  Fuse  louts*  in  Solctioxs.— Palgpktmu.  lev 
red  collodion  does  contain  free  iodine,  although  you  aire  failed  u 
detect  It  bv  the  starch  test  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  dursttnfetfr 
purple  coloration  falls  to  «how  itself  if  jtarch  «*  .merely  pat  bio 

If  vuu  pour  a  few  dr 


necessary  for  the  reaction.  If  you  pour  a  few  drop*  of  the  t_ 
under  examination  on  to  a  piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  (which  at- 
tains starch),  and  then,  when  the  spirit  ha*  evaporated,  awinta  i: 
with  water,  the  smallest  trace  of  free  iodine  present  wDl  be  then 
by  the  production  of  a  purple  stain. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

hiving  been  made  by  our 


receipt  of  ihe'"PnoTooaAMH<:  Naws,"  the  publisher.  beg  itsatcukllT  t., 
notify  that  erery  care  U  taken 
dispatch.  All 
authorities. 

Nbal  Flaherty.— The  crystal  Inclosed  Is  bichromate  of  pot****,  sot 
of  potassa,  a*  you  imagine.   It  w  used  in  photography;  esd  its 
have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  described  la  the  "  Pioroiunu. 
Naws." 

J.  F.  (Exeter).— Either  the  process  of  re-development  after  axiiif  aod  »ti. 
washing-,  or  darkening  bv  menu,  of  bichloride  of  pslladuni,  *.  a 
our  last  number  by  Professor  Draper  (though  we  have  not  tried  tail  Use 
pr"ce*!i).  would,  we  think,  be  preferable  to  the  one  you  art  it  frr«t 
adopting. 

W.  L.  C— t.  Yes;  it  mast  be  saturated  with  Iodide.  2.  We  think  uk  jita 
would  be  better.  If  not  more  than  two  or  three  hour,  were  alkxrnl  tu  w 
between  the  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  Iodine  and  the  »ensltl»iiic  1  TV 
exposure  to  the  va|iour  of  Iodine  may  be  done  In  the  light,  bat  the  «*> 
tiling  must,  of  course,  be  done  hi  the  dark.  4.  Several  tLaya.  i.  ScmW 
day*  also.  fi.  Develop,  wash,  fix,  wash,  and  dry.  7.  Wc  <asnut  u.«vir 
thU;  we  think  experience  in  the  process  Is  the  chief  thine  wuttd  * 
dozen  or  two  coUodio-albumen  plate*  can  be  prepared  hi  sa  koer  *r  n.  ki 
arranging  so  that  the  operation*  follow  each  other  in  proper  eras".  hsn 
will  not  do  to  first  coat  with  collodion,  ami  then  leave  the  scull 
next  day.  Follow  some  of  the  articles  which  we  have  already  p 
the  subject ;  or,  If  preferable,  pick  out  something  of  each  and  make  .  praw> 
that  way. 

W.  R.  (Etou).-One  question  has  been  answered  by  post,  the  other  U  nt  - 


Jaas  Ot— 1_ 

It  M  8.— Your  aecund  letter  ha*  not  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  t 
of  the  former  one.  We  do  not  think  the  valuable  facia  coaui**!  is  « »* 
known,  and  should  have  been  sorry  If  any  remarks  of  a  oooteapenrr  m 
prevented  your  benefiting  our  fellow  labourers  in  the  art. 

hi.  N. — 1.  Your  collodion  Is  not  good ;  u»c  *  colourless  one  prepsiW  ** 
cadmium.   8.  Use  Davaime  and  Jouct's  developer,  as  described  i*  * 
number.   3.  We  do  not  like  alcoholic  collodion  at  alL 

X.  Tatlor. — We  think  you  will  have  to  get  them  made  to  order.  A  *T 
specimen  Is  now  In  | 

It.  Gobdox  F 


Place  a  mat  on  the  picture,  and  mark  the  shape  require!  was  i 
pencil,  and  then  cut  It  out  with  a  sharp  pah  of  scissor*.  Yen  ma*  tr;  * 
And  out  auch  very  idrople  point,  of  manipulation  for  yourself:  we  <eaJ 
describe  them  Intelligibly  in  print 
X.  Y.  Z.— 1.  Pertiapa,  as  you  suggest,  your  pyrogallk  acU  hss  deterM**- 
by  keeping.   We  hardly  know  which  to  prefer;  both  Mr.  Lytsi  **»' 
are  very  good  processes. 
T.  A.— We  will  give  your  U  tters  further  sttenlion. 
Panto.— The  spot  Is  caused  by  the  stream  of  developing  solution  beinr, 
on  at  one  spot,  waahkag  away  the  nitrate  of  stiver  from  that  p<ruxi  «  '-' 
sensitive  film,  and  so  preventing  the  proper  action  of  the  solution.  ■  «*  • 
on  gentlv  along  one  edge  of  the  plate,  and  the  fault  wiU  not  occur. 
Amatbtr. — 1.  Your  only  remedy  fs  to  paint,  or  Miierwi™  stop  oat  the  sky.  * 
described  lu  former  numbers.   8.  The  preparation  of  oxyrca  t»  :1  u 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  person  at  all  acquainted  with  chemical  max> 
latlona,  bat,  like  all  other  similar  operations,  U  require*  care. 
Warr  Bbouptos.— Your  picture  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  »*d« 
It  was  fixed,  or  It  would  never  have  faded  In  the 
should  not  have  been  put  Into  the  box  wet,  as  if  I' 
to  fade,  that  would  be  sure  to  hasten  It 
IS  a  in. — Your  bath  has  unquestionably  suffered  by  the  treat  merit  it  bis  « 
gone,  but  whether  or  no  it  be  unfit  to  use  for  exciting  some 
plates.  Is  a  question  which  only  experiment  can  decide. 
Box.— We  think  that  you  ought  not  to  capo**  so  kmg  as  IS  tecswa a  ■ 
portrait  with  a  good  light  and  lens;  although  much  would  doubtksi  "i™ 
upon  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  good.  ^ 
K  rt.  T. — The  use  of  the  atop  In  a  leas  is  to  confine  the  action  of  uV  ev*  ■ 
of  the  lens  to  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  that  of  the  side  of  teaiw * 
the  side  of  the  picture:  and,  therefore,  if  the  slxc  of  the  lens  aih!  o*» 
of  the  stop  are  not  duly  proportioned  to  each  other,  the  picture  wiUavM 
Communications  declined,   with  thank*:— Delta.-  -F.   O. — A  Jurysin- 

X.  Y.  Z.— An  Old  Card. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  I.  either  »*' 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  reoeut  numf*n  ' 
"PilOTOttBAj-utc  Ksw.;"-A  J.  o7  P  -L.  E.T.— Hyp«.-P  «-n-»> 
—A  Very  Young  Tyro.  „  , 

I»  TTTB:-R*tkuW-J.   Waher.-Poncon.-M.   M   D.-K  C'^J 
-11.  T.  T— William  Uoyer-l.  R  S.-A  ifahscrlber.-U.  It  W.-Vkt 


Editorial  communications  will  not  be 
not  be  »eut  in  book 


All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  CaooK*  » 
of  Mewm  Cawsi.i.,  Pvrraa,  and  Gatrtx,  La  Belle  Sauvag*  Yard,  rrw 
if  addressed  to  the  orrV 
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THE  TENERIFFE  ASTRONOMICAL  EXPERIMENT 
OF  1866. 

COKCI.DBIXO  XOTICK. 

By  far  tho  most  interesting  and  important  to  photo- 
graphers of  all  the  valuable  facts  observed  during  the  short 
time  of  the  expedition,  are  the  observations  on  the  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  These  were  nude  with  as 
as  the  importance  of  the  case  deserved,  and  the 
obtained  seem  to  show,  almost  conclusively,  that 
least  of  these  curious  halts  and  stoppages  in  the 
progression  of  the  wave  length,  and  perfect  blending  of  the 
spectrum  colours  into  each  other,  are  due  to  the  absorptive 
action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  observations  tinder 
this  section  are  so  interesting,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote 
them  as  fully  as  we  are  enabled  in  the  absence  of  the  beauti- 
ful maps  of  the  hues  with  which  the  volnmo  before  us  is 
illustrated. 

"  Towards  observing  the  black  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
we  had  a  speculum  to  reflect  sunlight,  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  Nasmyth,  C.E. ;  and  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
prism,  a  fine  adjustable  slit,  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  2-inch 
object  glass,  and  a  telescojK)  of  the  same  size,  with  magni- 
fying powers  as  high  as  30,  prepared  for,  and  lent  to  its  by, 
Mr.  Airy.  There  was  no  angular  measurement  contem- 
plated ;  only  eye  observation  and  comparison  of  differences 
between  the  spectrum  seen  and  that  engraved  by  Fraun- 
hofer.  To  employ  these  instruments  on  Guajara,  a  small 
chamber,  some  10  feet  square,  was  built  of  rude  stone, 
roofed  in  with  planks  and  old  canvas,  and  further  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  'rctoma'  branches,  to  keep  out  every 
particle  of  the  sun's  light,  while  a  square  tube  of  wood,  5 
feet  long,  with  a  moderate  aperture  at  the  end,*was  thrust 
through  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  speculum  mounted 
on  a  small  stone  pier  outside.  In  this  manner,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  darkness  was  secured,  even  when  the  sun's 
rays  were  being  reflected  into  the  instrument. 

"  A  cursory  examination  of  the  spectrum  showed  much 
general  correspondence  with  Fraunhofer's  view  as  to  the 
principal  lines ;  but  so  great  a  discordance,  as  to  detail,  that 
I  thought  it  better  to  proceed  on  an  entirely  independent 
footing,  and  make  angular  drawings  of  what  I  saw ;  and, 
when  well  satisfied  with  them,  to  compare  them  with  the 
engraving.  One  evening,  trying  the  sun  unusually  low, 
and  finding  new  features  worth  following  up  further  than 
could  be  done  while  using  the  reflected  ray  from  the  specu- 
lum, I  took  the  prism  apparatus  out  into  the  open  air,  and, 
by  means  of  a  theodolite  stand  and  photographic  black  bag, 
was  enabled  to  continue  the  observations  until  the  sun  set 
at  the  usual  mountain  zenith  distance  of  91°  11'.  These 
direct  observations  of  the  sun  were  repeated  on  many 
occasions  with  the  sun,  both  west  and  east.  The  lunar 
spectrum  and  that  of  the  blue  sky  were  also  similarly 
examined. 

u  So  far  for  the  Guajara  experiences.  At  Alta  Vista  a 
similar  optical  dark  room  was  prepared,  but  profiting  by  hints 
procured  from  the  direct  line  instrument  at  low  altitudes,  I 
tried  it  on  the  sun  at  midday  in  the  same  manner,  when  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  and  definition  of  the  black 
lines  at  the  violet  end  took  place.  With  the.  reflected  ray, 
the  two  bars  of  II  could  but  just  be  discerned  as  faint 
streaks,  B,  C,  and  L>,  being  as  sharp  and  as  black 


vidual  lines  composing  the  ban  of  H  could  be  distinctly 
se  para  ted,  and  many  lines  appeared  indistinctly  in  the  space 
beyond.  The  conclusion  thence  to  bo  derived  was,  unfor- 
tunately, that  our  particular  speculum  did  not  reflect  the 
violet  end  of  tho  spectrum ;  and  our  observations  were, 
therefore,  not  comparable  in  that  part,  even  if  they  were  in 
others,  with  standard  observations  elsewhere.  The  discovery 
was  made  too  late  to  enable  a  direct  determination  to  be 
made  for  Guajara,  but  the  method  was  employed  for  Orotava, 
when  we  returned  there  from  the  mountain  a  few  days 
after." 

In  a  table  appended  to  the  report,  Professor  Smyth  gives 
copies  of  the  whole  of  the  drawings  of  the  red  end  of  the 
sjiectra,  that  were  taken  at  the  three  stations,  on  the  same 
scale  as  Fraunhofer's  justly  celebrated  Munich  engraving. 
From  a  comparative  examination  of  these,  the  following 
conclusions  are  deduced : — 

"  Bearing  in  mind  that  great  accuracy  of  position  is  not 
pretended,  and  that,  though  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
general  appearance,  thickness,  and  definition  of  the  lines,  the 
shortness  of  the  time  available  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
procuring  a  good  drawing,  and  that  several  of  the  diagrams 
should  be  employed  together  in  deducing  a  result,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  the  examination.  Comparing  the  eleven 
Tenenffe  spectra ms  of  the  sun  with  Fraunhofer's,  we  can 
only  assume  identity  in  place  of  the  lines  A,  a,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  h :  everything  else  appears  differently.  Of  this  difference 
the  prevailing  feature  appears  to  be,  that  whereas  Fraun- 
hofer's spectrum  stretches  to  beyond  A,  which  is  seen  by 
him  as  a  clear  and  distinct  line ;  he  gives  none  of  the 
numerous  broad  bands  and  groups  of  lines  bet  ween  A  and  a, 
and  a  and  B  that  were  visible  on  the  mountain,  and  below 
whenever  A  was  quite  or  nearly  visible, 

"  From  the  fact  of  Fraunhofer's  spectrum  including  A, 
we  might  be  entitled  to  expect  from  the  Tencriffe  observations 
that  it  represents  the  sunset  appearance  ;  but,  then,  how  can 
the  omission  of  the  broad  boncts  of  lines  between  A  and  B, 
and  C  and  D,  and  especially  those  beyond  D,  be  explained? 
If,  on  the  contrary,  tho  absence  of  those  marked  bands  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  a  high  spectrum  was  intended, 
my  own  spectra  indicate  that  A  should  not  be  seen  in  such  a 
position.  Again,  while  the  spaces  between  A  a  and  a  B  are 
blank  in  Fraunhofer's  and  well  filled  in  Teneriffe,  he  has 
some  lines  between  R  and  C,  a  compartment  always  remark- 
ably empty  with  us  A  zenith  spectrum, 

then,  at  that  height  (8,903  feet),  and  with  tho  particular 
apparatus  employed,  would  appear  to  begin  between  a  and 
B;  and,  excepting  the  lines  C  and  D,  to  have  nothing 
noticeable  between  B  and  E.  A  horizontal  spectrum,  on 
the  other  hand,  station  and  instrument  remaining  the  same, 
beginsoutside  A,  has  numerous  powerful  bands  of  lines  between 
A  and  B,  but  none  between  B  and  C  ;  and,  while  C  has  not 
increased  in  thickness.  B  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  size, 
maintaining  full  sharpness  and  definition.  Again,  a  certain 
excessively  fine  hue,  at  the  distance  of  B  to  C,  beyond  C,  has 
grown  to  many  times  the  thickness  of  the  latter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  broad  and  marked  band  of  finer  lines.  A 
more  extensive  increase  still  is  perceived  in  the  innumerable 
lines  between  C  and  D,  and  immediately  beyond  D.  Of 
these  variations  from  a  zenith  spectrum,  as  observed  pheno- 
mena, there  is  no  doubt ;  for  the  scries  of  drawings  taken 
quite  independently  are  found,  on  being  now  brought  toge- 
ther, to  confirm  each  other  in  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
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these  lines  with  the  zenith  distance.  The  observations  of 
August  9  are  the  most  iinportaut  to  this  end ;  there  were 
three  drawings  obtained  the  same  evening,  and  the  lines  grew 
visibly  under  my  eyes,  the  red  end  apparently  lengthened  out 
from  B  to  A ;  additional  lines  were  seen  every  succeeding 
moment,  and  the  old  ones  became  better  denned,  causing 
nebulous  bands  at  85°  zenith  distance  to  become  groups  of 
tine  black  lines  at  91 v  zenith  distance.  Looking  at  the  same 
time  to  the  notes  of  colour,  the  red  went*  continually  to  have 
grown  to  the  Anal  exclusion  at  91 J  zenith  distance,  of  yellow 
as  a  pure  colour,  orange  merging  at  once  into  green. 

u  Professor  Stokes,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  deficiency  of 
the  red  end  of  my  high  mountain  spectra  may  be  due  to  the 
more  luminous  rays  extinguishing  the  faint  red ;  and  that,  if 
the  former  had  been  absorbed  by  a  cobalt-blue  glass,  or  the 
extreme  red  separated  by  refraction  through  a  second  prism, 
A  might  have  been  seen ;  just  as,  in  fact,  it  was  seen  with 
the  low-sun  spectra,  when  the  atmosphere  acted  the  part  of 
a  suitable  absorbing  medium ;  and  the  suggestion  is 
of  extreme  value  for  future  experiment*,  though  it  is  proper 
to  state  that,  on  Teneriffe,  the  magnifying  power  employed 
was  such  as  necessarily  to  throw  the  brightest  part  of  the 
spectrum  out  of  the  field  of  view,  when  the  extreme  red  was 
under  examination." 

Some  differences  were  also  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  from  illuminated  portions  of  the  sky.  We  thus  find  it 
stated  that, 44  taking  together  the  whole  of  the  sky  spectrums, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  sun,  we  find  that  C 
is  not  marked  in  circumstances  where  it  might  be  expected ; 
and  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  overpowered  by  tho  growing 
line  in  the  direction  of  D.  Likewise  D  is  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  broad  bands  beyond  it,  so  that  when  the  spec- 
trum is  seen  faintly,  these  variable  lines  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  C  and  D,  and  a  greater  degree  of  identity  might 
thence  be  considered  to  prevail  between  the  sun  and  sky 
wpectruma  than  actually  obtains. 

"  The  moon  was  not  well  situated  for  spectrum  observa- 
tions, though  drawings  were  obtained  on  August  l!lth  and 
15th  at  altitudes  of  and  38°,  and  at  times  two  days 
before,  and  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon. 

44  The  most  striking  feature  was  tlie  Wood-red  character  of 
tho  red  end ;  beyond  tho  extreme  intensity  of  this  colour,  the 
other  tints  had  nothing  notably  different  from  a  sun  spec- 
tram.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  red  light,  no  lines 
could  be  perceived  there ;  in  this  circumstance  was  a  striking 
difference  to  the  low-sun  spectrums,  where,  as  the  red  became 
prominent,  the  number,  size,  and  visibility  of  the  lines  in  the 
red  increased  also.  The  first  line  identified,  in  advancing 
from  the  red  end,  was  the  growing  line  between  C  and  D  ; 
from  thence  was  &  long  blank  space,  until  three  fine  lines, 
near  E,  were  seen,  then  E  and  F.  These  observations  were 
direct. 

■  Eight  drawings  of  the  violet  end  of  the  sun's  spectrum, 
two  of  the  sky's,  and  two  of  the  moon's,  were  obtained,  but 
most  of  them  laboured  under  the  untoward  effects  of  the 
speculum.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  at  Guajara,  the 
vertical  sun  and  Bpectrum  terminated  beyond  H,  while 
the  horizontal  sun  spectrum  was  so  shortened  at  that  end  as 
to  terminate  between  II  and  (i. 

44  Again,  comparing  a  high  sun  spectrum,  at  the  sea  level, 
with  a  similar  one  at  Alta  Vista,  10,702  feet  high,  both 
observed  direct,  it  was  found  that,  while  in  the  former  the 
spectrum  terminated  immediately  beyond  H,  and  the  two 
l»r*  of  H  were  nebulous,  in  the  latter  the  spectrum  ex- 
tended beyond  II  to  three  times  the  distance  of  its  bars 
asunder ;  the  two  said  bars  also  lost  all  their  nebulosity, 
being  clearly  resolved  into  their  component  lines;  many 
fine  clear  lines  were  seen  between  them,  and  many  appeared 
nebulously  in  the  space  beyond.  In  the  sky  spectrums,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  of  the  moon,  the  prominence  of  G 
was  remarkable  ;  next  came  F,  while  II  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  invisible. 

"  At  Guajara,  many  experiments  were  made  in  the  dark 
optical  room  with  a  quart*  train,  lent  by  Professor  Stokes, 


but  they  are  all  unfortunately  faulty,  by  reason  of  thespea- 
ltun  employed. 

"  Of  two  large  drawings  that  were  made  on  Augurt  10 
and  12,  near  noon,  one  terminates  at  the  limiting  line,  b  a 
drawing  of  the  extended  spectrum,  furnished  to  me  by 
Professor  Stokes,  the  other  contains  two  lines  more.   .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tho  mean,  then,  of  the  observations,  on  Augos 
10  and  12,  shows  that  a  Utile  more  of  Stokes'  new  portion 
was  seen  on  the  mountain  than  has  been  seen  near  the  m 
level,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  the  speculum ;  while, 
if  wo  add  for  that  which  we  are  fairly  enabled  to  do  frua 
tho  two  views  of  H — direct  and  reflected— we  may  awume 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  more  rexnuuphle 
rays  in  tho  sun's  light  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere1. 

44  This  result  is  confirmed  by  another  observation.  The 
Bpectrum  formed  by  the  quartz  train  was  frequently  photo- 
graphed on  a  collodion  plate,  and  the  image  so  formed  »&.< 
found  identical  with  that  presented  to  the  eye  by  uranium 
glass.  Taking  these  powerful  photographic  effects  as  in 
indication  of  the  abundance  of  rays  of  high  refrangibihty,  it 
is  very  remarkable  to  find,  on  looking  over  my  landscape 
photographs,  about  200  in  number,  and  pretty  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  three  stations,  Oroan. 
Guajara,  and  Alta  Vista,  that  not  only  is  there  always  i 
greater  intensity,  but  that  the  distances  came  out  inTsrubiy 
much  better  in  proportion  as  the  station  is  higher. 

44  At  the  height  of  10,702  feet,  the  eastern  wall  of  th? 
crater  of  elevation,  distant  some  four  miles,  is  given  with  ill 
the  detail  that  the  eye  could  appreciate  at  the  time :  while 
at  the  sea  level  on  the  finest  mornings,  and  when  the  di& 
above  Realejo,  not  three  miles  distant,  were  vividly  illma- 
nated  by  the  morning  sun,  and  casting  on  one  side  den* 
and  dark  shadows,  yet  the  photographs  would  pem«  m 
giving  nothing  but  the  mite  of  the  mountain  in  one  unikim 
tint,  save  only  one  remarkably  white  stratum.  Tha,  at 
least,  testifies  to  the  focus  having  been  exact ;  while  th- 
detail  of  things-  in  the  foreground  is  represented  with  sxi 
vigour  as  to  prove  that  the  quality  of  the  photograph 
material  was  by  no  means  deficient. 

44  In  place  of  showing  the  mountain  with  all  the  intense 
detail  brought  out  to  the  eye  by  the  sun  shining  strongly  ■» 
its  rocky  slopes,  the  appearance  was  rather  as  if  tan 
luminary  were  on  the  other  side,  and  wo  only  saw  Un- 
shaded form  of  the  ridge.  Or  it  might  be  likened  to  the 
effect  that  would  hav2  taken  place  to  tbe  eye,  had  U> 
mountain  been  seen  through  a  much  greater  depth  of 
atmosphere,  or  had  that  atmosphere  been  thicker  a*  with  i 
diffusion  of  smoke  throughout  it." 

These  results  are  very  curious,  but  far  from  throwing  any 
light  on  the  theory  of  atmospheric  absorption,  they  seem  to 
render  the  subject  more  complicated  than  ever.  We  caa 
imagine  a  medium  acting  like  a  sieve,  and  obstructing  the 
spectrum  at  one  end  or  the  other,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
according  to  its  thickness ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  tbe  ranlt» 
obtained  by  Uerschel  at  the  heat  end  of  the  spectrum,  at 
by  ourselves  at  the  chemical  end,  we  were  prepared  for*  d»- 
co very  of  greater  transparency  at  the  two  extremes — that  u* 
observer  might  possibly  penetrate  further  into  tbe  red. 
further  into  the  violet  end ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  acts*, 
extent  visible  seems  to  be  even  less  at  each  end,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  8,900  feet,  than  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  whik  m 
chief  effect  of  the  atmosphere  is  apparent  in  its  absorpW 
action  on  points  in  the  intermediate  iiarts  of  the  spectrum. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  observer  mased  nV 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  zenith  sun,  not  because  tarj 
were  really  absent,  but  because  the  brilliancy  of  the  cosh- 
guous  luminous  rays  was  such  as  to  render  invisible.  If 
irradiation,  the  narrow  black  lines.  Our  own  research^  1 
the  spectrum,  during  many  years  past,  have  convinced  » 
that  the  whole  spectrum  is  entirely  covered  with  a  ms*^ 
dark  lines,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  and  visictmj 
according  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  the  diameter  of  ■ 
slit,  and  the  optical  power  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  fl* 
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a  bright,  beam  of  sunlight,  and  a  slit  of  a  diameter  of  0*005 
of  an  inch  or  upwards,  the  fainter  and  finer  lines  are  almost 
invisible,  by  reason  of  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  luminous 
lines,  but  with  a  diminution  of  the  aperture,  they  reappear 
at  once,  and  every  increase  in  the  magnifying  power  seems 
to  bring  them  into  existence  in  such  numbers  that,  at  last, 
the  usual  distinctive  features  of  Fraunhofer's  fines  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  eye  in  vain  seeks  for  some 
point  of  rifeuihlanee.  What  is  gained  in  detail  seems  to  be 
lost  in  breadth  of  effect,  ami  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
one  spectrum  is  nothing  more  than  the  former  viewed  under 
more  accurate  circumstances  of  illumination,  production,  and 
magnifying  power.  The  spectrum  seems  to  resemble,  in  this 
respect,  some  of  the  more  distant  nebula)  which  entirely  alter 
their  character  and  outline,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
telescope  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  and,  on  this 
account,  we  think  it  more  probable  that  some  of  the  vacancies 
nlwerved  in  the  zenith  spectrum,  by  Professor  Smyth,  might 
have  been  seen  to  have  been  fitted  up  with  lines,  provided 
the  circumstances  for  observation  had  been  such  as  to  allow 
of  deliberate  and  long-continued  experimental  research. 
We  wish  that  more  had  been  told  us  about  the  photographic 
results  obtained  with  the  spectrum ;  here,  the  shove  sources 
of  error  would  not  have  interfered,  as  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  have  taken  spectra  for  comparison  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  the  sun  at  any  desired  altitude, 
and,  knowing  the  diameter  of  the  slit  to  be  employed,  the 
identity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  two  effects  could  be  at  once 
seen. 

To  scientific  observers  the  "  Great  Dragon  Tree,"  of  Villa 
Orotavn,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  subject  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, possessing  as  it  does  the  reputation  of  being  the 
"oldest  inhabitant  in  the  world,"  having  seen  some  0,000 
years  come  and  go  since  it  first  took  root.  In  fact,  several 
pages  of  the  report  arc  occupied  in  a  critical  examination  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  this  enormous  age  is  arrived  at, 
and  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  accounts  of  this  tree, 
which  are  already  before  the  world.  An  amusing  instance 
is  here  given  of  the  manner  in  which  popular  accounts  of 
celebrated  places  and  scenes  are  made  up  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  artist  named 
Ozone,  who  accompanied  the  Chevalier  De  Borda  to 
Teneriffe,  made  a  sketch  of  the  tree.  Humboldt,  in  the 
"  Atlas  Pittoresque,"  also  gave  a  view  of  it,  not,  however, 
copied  from  nature,  but  through  the  medium  of  M. 
Marchais,  from  this  sketch  of  Ozone's.  And  finally, 
MacGillivray,  in  his  account  of  Humboldt's  travels,  has 
given  a  third  sketch,  copied  from  the  plate  in  the  "  Atlas 
Pittoresque." 

Photographs  from  Osone,  Humboldt,  and  MacGillivray, 
arc  given.  Compared  with  the  one  of  the  tree  itself,  they 
show  the  immense  debt  which  the  scientific  world  owes  to 
the  inventors  of  photography,  not  only  in  replacing  the 
artist's  original  sketch,  but  also  in  performing  the  subsequent 
copyings:  for  induction  from  the  facts  clearly  demonstrate* 
that  even  in  the  simplest  feature,  man  following  ids  fellow 
man  diverges  inevitably  at  every  step  further  and  further 
from  truth,  as  it  is  in  nature.  Thus,  not  only  does  the  tree 
in  each  succeeding  copy  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  before, 
it*  foliage  Ik-comes  more  abundant  and  conformable  to 
European  types,  its  trunk  more  ligneous  and  solid,  and  the 
ground  round  about  more  flat  and  open,  but  a  mere  hit  of 
ganiener'B  scaffolding,  that  supports  a  bending  branch  on 
one  side  of  the  tree,  and  has  nine  cross  bars  to  permit  vines 
to  clamber  up,  is  transformed  by  Ozone  into  a  ladder  with 
14  rounds,  increased  to  28  by  Humboldt,  and  to  32  by 
MacGillivray,  each  of  them  professing  all  the  time  to  give  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  his  predecessor's  picture. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  it  was 
considered  that  a  series  of  photographic  records  of  the  various 
natural  objects  in  Teneriffe  would  be  of  great  value  and 
interest,  as  they  would  he  more  able  to  illustrate  the  various 
nat  ural  features  of  the  localities  described  than  hand  drawings. 
The  following  observation  show  how  little  appreciated  were 
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the  beautiful  stereoscopic  pictures  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  suggestion,  Professor  Smyth  employed  all  his  spare 
momenta  to  take. 

"    ......   With  the  assistance  of  a  professional 

printer  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  enabled,  in  the  beginning  of 
1857,  to  present  the  Admiralty  with  a  series  of  74  double 
Iiositive  pictures  on  paper,  forming  vol.  x.  of  the  MS.  report, 
besides  a  few. others  attached  to  vol.  vi.,  and  now  in  the 
ixissession  of  the  Royal  Society.  Vol.  x.  was  also  presented 
by  the  Admiralty  to  that  body  with  the  subsequent  offer 
from  myself,  through  their  secretary,  of  assisting  in  the  pre- 
paration of  enlarged  glass  negatives  of  any  subjects  that 
might  be  selected  for  illustrating  the  report;  but  after 
several  months  the  collection  was  returned. 

"  Duly  bearing  in  mind  the  bursts  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  birth  of  photography  was  hailed  by  all  scientific 
men,  and  the  prophetic  descriptions  that  were  indulged  in 
by  the  venerable  Arago,  and  a  circle  of  the  philosophers  of 
that  time,  as  to  the  infinite  improvement  which  would,  from 
that  day  forward,  occur  to  all  scientific  illustrations,  which 
were,  according  to  them,  no  longer  to  be  left  to  the  caprice 
of  an  artist,  but  were  now  to  be  submitted,  '  during  their 
formation,  to  the  rules  of  geometry,'  some  disappointment 
must  be  felt  on  looking  round  now,  and  finding  how  little 
has  been  brought  to  pass  of  those  magnificent  dicta,  uttered 
years  ago  by  great  men  to  whom  the  world  gave  implicit 
credence. 

"  In  spite  of  such  predictions,  photography  has  not  taken 
that  special  and  useful  line  on  the  strength  or  the  hopes  of 
which  the  French  Government  were  moved  in  1838 ;  for  it 
is  not  reforming  and  supplanting  all  other  methods  of  illus- 
trating scientific  memoirs.  'Where  is  the  fault  or  difficulty  ? 
It  is  not  in  photography  itself,  for  an  example  of  the  perfectly 
practicable  nature  of  Talbotype  photographic  illustration 
has  been  offered  by  the  well-known  scientific  publisher,  Mr. 
Lovell  Reeve ;  for  having  been  applied  to,  about  half  a  year 
after  the  official  Teneriffe  report  had  been  read  in  public 
before  the  Royal  Society,  to  issue  a  popular  narrative,  he 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  amount  of  important  fact, 
geological  and  botanical,  contained  in  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs, that  he  undertook  to  introduce  twenty  of  them  into 
an  octavo  volume ;  and  accomplished  it  at  the  most  difficult 
season  of  tho  year,  vis.,  the  depth  of  winter,  for  so  large 
an  edition  as  2,000  copies." 

Has  this  Teneriffe  experiment,  then,  served  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  propriety  of  Newton's  opinion  as  to  the  favour- 
able qualities  of  high  mountains  for  astronomical  obser- 
vatories? 

Most  eminently,  we  may  answer,  to  prove  it ;  for  how 
otherwise  could  so  large  a  harvest  of  astronomical  anil 
general  scientific  facts,  as  are  indicated  in  the  report,  have 
been  gathered  in  so  short  a  time,  and  by  a  single  govern- 
ment servant,  limited  in  the  expense  he  might  incur  to  one- 
sixth  or  one-tenth  of  what  an  ordinary  expedition  usually 
costs  the  country  ?  If,  too,  for  more  than  a  century  the 
suggestive  proposition  of  Britain's  greatest  philosopher  was 
neglected  because  thought  impracticable,  what  an  efficient 
answer  can  now  be  returned  in  the  simple  statement  that  the 
Admiralty  gave  their  sanction  for  preparations  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  30th  of  April,  1856,  and  within  nine  weeks 
from  that  date  an  astronomical  station  was  successfully 
established  on  Mount  Guajara,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
5,000  feet  above  the  clouds. 

When  the  whole  of  the  trial  had  been  concluded  and  the 
instruments  brought  safely  home,  an  eminent  French  savan, 
reviewing  the  entire  proceedings,  emphatically  wrote  that 
the  little  expedition  which  returned  to  England  in  October, 
1856,  bad  inaugurated  a  new  and  powerful  system  of  astro- 
nomical nliservation ;  and  he  proposed  that  France  should  at 
once  follow  in  the  same  line  with  a  station  on  the  Pic  du 
Midi. 

France,  however,  has  not  yet  taken  this  step;  and  the 
working  out  of  Newton's  happy  idea  of  mountain  astronomy 
still  remains  to  Newton's  own  countrymen. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  8EAT  OP  WAR. 

(from  our  (hen  CorrvpomHaU.) 

Caaattrnto,  J/«y  13. 

Six, — 1  was  about  to  leave  here,  intending  to  make  my 
way  to  Ak-fcsandria,  when  I  heard  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  Austrian*  in  Vcrcelli ;  at  the  eame  time  that  I 
was  told  by  parties  of  Sardinian  and  French  cavalry  who 
come  here  from  time  to  time,  that  they  would  aeon  be  down 
in  force. to  attack  the  enemy,  consequently  I  determined  on 
remaining  where  I  waa  until  something  decisive  took  place. 

The  distance  from  Casastroso  to  VerceUi  is  only  about 
seven  English  miles,  at  least ;  judging  by  the  time  it  took 
me  to  walk  near  enough  to  see  the  people  moving  about  the 
streets  with  the  aid  of  a  reasonably  good  opera-glass,  I 
should  not  think  it  more.  I  often  see  parties  of  Austrians, 
Hometiniea  infantry,  but  generally  cavalry,  when  I  am  out 
walking,  and  I  take  care  to  put  myself  out  of  their  way 
until  they  have  disappeared ;  but  the  Piedmontese  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  them :  1  have  seen  them  go  on  with  their 
work  without  hardly  turning  their  heads  round  as  the 
Austrian  cavalry  wont  tramping  along  the  road  beside  them. 
There  is  none  of  that  8a v age  enmity  between  them  which 
characterised  the  war  between  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Piedmontese  have  any 
partiality  for  the  men  who  plunder  them,  that  is  hardly  to 
be  expected ;  you  would  be  rather  surprised  yourself  if  you 
heard  a  man  who  had  just  had  his  watch  stolen,  profess  a 
very  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tho  thief,  even  though 
he  were  one  of  his  own  countrymen ;  but  barring  these 
exactions,  I  don't  think  the  Piedmontese  have  much  to 
complain  of.  Of  one  thing  1  feel  pretty  certain,  that  if 
the  troops  of  almost  any  other  country  except  Austria  had 


it,  the  people  would  have  had  much  greater 
int.   As  it  is,  I  have  heard  frequent  cotn- 


troopfi  of  aim 

udedPie 

plaints  of  the' French  soldiers  having  deluded  young  women 
from  their  homes ;  but  no  official  complaint  can  be  made  on 
this  score,  as  there  is  no  question  whatever  of  violence ;  the 
women  have  acted  of  their  own  free  will. 

On  the  11th  the  Austrian*  Heat  out  detachments  of  con- 
siderable force  from  Vcrcelli  in  this  direction,  some  of 
whom  passed  on  towards  Desana,  which  is  a  rather 
larger  puce  than  this,  and  about  two  miles  distant  on  the 
main  road.  As  soon  as  it  was  pretty  certain  that  they  were 
coming  here,  my  camera  and  tent  were  stowed  away  in  a 
hiding  place  pjeparod  for  it  at  the  back  of  an  outhouse, 
where  even  a  Croat  would  hardly  think  of  looking  for 
anything  to  take  away  with  him.  I  walked  into  the 
fields  smoking  a  cigar,  feeling  certain  that  they  would  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  meddle  with  a  single  individual  unless 
they  had  some  special  reason  for  so  doing,  but  in  getting 
out  of  the  frying-pan  I  tumbled  into  the  fire,  for  I  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  I  saw  a  party  of  Austrians  lying 
under  the  shade  of  a  cluster  of  trees.  As  I  had  never 
thought  of  meeting  any  of  them  in  this  direction  I  had  not 
kept  a  look  out,  and  they  saw  me  before  I  saw  them.  To 
go  back  would  have  looked  suspicious,  and  there  might 
nave  been  the  same  objection  to  have  gone  direct  to  them, 
so  I  did  neither,  I  turned  aside  and  walked  in  the  direction 
of  Sari.  Presently  I  heard  loud  about*,  and  turning  round 
I  became  conscious  of  a  number  of  hands  beckoning  me 
to  come  back ;  a  gesture  I  thought  it  prudent,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  obey.  As  soon  as  I  was  within  a  few 
yards,  an  officer  stepped  forward  and  addressed  me  in 
German.  I  know  a  little  of  this  language,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  appear  to  do  so,  so  I  answered  him  in 
English,  which  I  found  he  understood  perfectly.  He  asked 
me  some  questions,  which  I  answered  freely ;  and  ultimately 
I  told  him  what  my  intentions  were  in  coming  to  Pied- 
mont. We  parted  very  good  friends  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion, during  which  be  tola  me  he  thought  my  desire  to  sec  a 
battle  would  bo  soonest  gratified  if  I  remained  where  I  was. 

All  that  day  I  saw  troops  passing  to  and  from  Vercelli, 
but  I  fancy  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  left  returned 
the  name  evening  "  bringing  their  spoil  with  them." 


The  troops  that  continually  pat»  and  repass  within  a 
short  distance  prevented  me  from  taking  my  camera  oat,  « 
I  am  afraid  they  might  imagine  I  had  some  sinister  design 
against  them,  and  it  is  even  possible  they  might  fancy  it  to 
be  some  new  implement  of  war,  and  deprive  me  of  it  under 
that  impression ;  but  the  greatest  danger  arises  from  the 
former  reason,  from  their  fancying  that  I  may  he  taking 
plans  of  the  Austrian  positions  in  and  about  VerceUi  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Allies.    Consequently  the  time  hup 
heavily  on  my  hands,  in  spite  of  the  marchings  and  coantn 
marchings.   Now  and  then  we  are  roused  by  the  report  d 
guns  at  no  great  distance.   Last  night  I  heard  report*  of 
heavy  guns  and  got  up  and  dressed  myself,  and  went  along 
a  bye-lane  leading  to  the  road  which  runs  from  VerceUi  in 
the  direction  of  Ivrea,  and  could  distinctly  see  tbe  Saaht*  of 
cannon  fired  from  a  point  I  imagined  to  be  about  two 
miles  from  Vcrcelli,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  that 
place.   It  did  not  last  long,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  n 
by  the  Austrians  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  though  a  good 
number  of  them  are  camped  outside  the  town.   I  could  to 
the  lights  moving  about  among  them,  but,  considering  tbe 
distance  from  which  the  cannon  were  fired,  none  of  the 
balls  could  have  reached  them,  and  tbe  filing  mint  kin 
been  out  of  mere  bravado.    I  have  been  told  this  morning 
that  it  was  a  party  of  Sardinian  artillerymen,  but,  whether 
Sardinians  or  French,  they  have  disappeared  for  me  present 

I  was  interrupted  just  as  I  had  got  thus  far  in  my  letter 
by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  French  cavalry  in  the  rtlhgt. 
They  stopped  here  to  ask  tbe  old  people  some  questions,  uil 
caught  sight  of  me.  As  my  apjK-aninoe  showed  pretty 
plainly  I  was  not  a  Piedmontese,  the  officer,  I  prowse, 
thought  1  must  be  an  Austrian,  and  began  to  caUth* 
me  rather  roughly,  but  the  eight  of  my  passport  with  th 
visat  upon  it  soon  satisfied  him.  There  is  a  striking 
difference  in  tho  manners  of  the  French  and  Austiw. 
officers,  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  Ukct 
were  quiet,  and  though  eomctimes  stern  in  their  modo 
speaking,  there  was  no  arrogant  assumption  of  supenontj 
such  as  that  which  I  have  observed  to  characterise  the  p*;- 
rality  of  the  former,  and  which  is  so  exceedingly  offenare  h 
Englishmen.  The  Frenchman  is  polite  enough  to  tka 
whose  superiority  he  cannot  dispute,  but  when  it  com*  tu 
dealing  with  poor  people,  the  true  nature  of  the  man  pee* 
out.  L  was  talking  to  a  priest  the  other  day,  and  he  tow 
me  that  this  assumption  of  superiority  had  given  ptf 
offence  to  the  Sardinian  officers,  by  whom  tho  French  oficm 
were  very  generally  disliked. 

From  what  I  hear  from  the  detachments  and  the  increase 
frequency  with  which  they  appear,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tae 
French  and  Sardinian  troops  are  collecting  in  the  vicinity  in 
force ;  and  as  tbe  Austrian  officers  tokl  me,  and  it  is  comma 
talk  among  them,  that  they  will  not  abandon  VerceUi.  tktv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  days  will  sec  a  battle  fought 
there,  which  will  certainly  be  a  very  bloody  one,  at  tit 
Austrians  are  in  cxraderable  force  and  have  strengthen*! 
the  place  very  much  with  earth-works. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  how  quietly  thing!  p 
on,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  must  oautraUj 
exist  when  we  can  almost  sec  two  hostile  armies  in  presto* 
of  each  other.  From  what  I  had  read  of  war  I  fancied  that 
everybody  must  live  in  fear  and  trembling  who  happen**  l» 
be  in  tbe  vicinity  of  an  hostile  army,  and  so  no  doubt  ywr 
readers  imagine,  but  this  is  not  so.  I  see  the  people  about 
me  got  op  at  daybreak  and  go  out  to  their  work  in  the  neks 
as,  1  suppose,  they  always  have  done,  and  in  the  ereniai 
they  assemble  at  the  wineshop,  or  form  a  group  where  uV 
streets  cross  in  tho  middle  of  the  village,  to  talk  over  tb* 
chances  of  the  war.  Among  these  assemblages  the  women 
are  very  conspicuous,  not  only  by  their  numbers  but  by  uVn 
volubility.  Their  opinions  are  not  of  much  value,  of  conn*- 
but,  I  must  say,  they  have  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  rasufc 
to  be  derived  from  the  Tedcschi  being  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  curse  the  war  in  very  energetic  though  a  very  barharoo 
kind  of  Italian.   It  would  ho  very  Grange  if  it 
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moat  of  them  hare  lost  more  by  the  invasion  than 
they  can  recover  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  foci  more  acutely  his  own  material  losses  than  any 
imaginary  grievances  under  which  men  with  whom  he  lias 
no  connection  may  happen  to  labour.   I  must  confess  that 
I  entertain  their  views  to  a  great  extent,  although  I  look 
upon  tho  war  and  the  result*  it  may  lead  to  with  greater 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  they  possess.    "  What,"  I  have 
heard  them  ask,  "have  we,  Sardinians,  to  do  with  freeing  tho 
Italians?   We  are  overwhelmed  with  taxes  ourselves.  We 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  while  we  lose  everything,  even 
our  children.   If  the  Emperor  of  France  wanted  to  give  the 
Italians  liberty,  why  didn't  he  do  it  himself,  without  draw, 
ing  us  into  the  matter?   The  French  say  they  are  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Austriana,  so  they  did  not  want  our  help." 
Such  is  the  kind  of  language  I  hear  everywhere  about  here. 
Possibly  it  may  be  different  in  Tnrin,  where  the  people  aro 
far  removed  from  requisitions  and  so  forth.   Before  I  came 
here  I  used  to  hear  it  said,  and  to  read  in  newspapers,  that 
the  Sardinians  were  moat  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  war ; 
but  I  suspect  now  that  the  enthusiasm  was  confined  to  the 
people  about  the  court,  and  the  press  which  they  inspired. 
The  latter  being  perhaps  the  moat  unprincipled  press  of  any 
State  in  Europe ;  making  statements,  which  it  knows  to  be 
false,  at  the  bidding  of  this  or  that  individual.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed  on  assertions  made  by 
the  Turin  newspapers,  I  will  just  mention  a  fact  which  may 
place  your  readers  on  their  guard  in  future.   It  was  stated  in 
the  Turin  newspapers,  and  among  others,  in  the  Piedmoutese 
Gazette,  that  Count  Cavour's  reception  on  his  return  to 
Turin  was  of  tho  most  enthusiastic  kind ;  that  he  was  pub- 
licly serenaded,  and  that  a  magnificent  procession,  with 
lighted  torches,  marched  to  his  house,  &c.   Now,  I  have 
been  told  by  a  priest  and  two  other  persons  since  I  came 
here,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce,  and  was  a  most 
ridiculous  affair  from  beginning  to  end.    These  persons 
assured  mo  they  wore  present  and  saw  it,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  told  me  the  truth.   The  fact  is, 
the  Turin  newspapers  are  mostly  conducted  by  foreigners, 
who  have  their  own  purposes  to  serve. 

All  this  is  not  very  photographic,  is  it  ?  but  photographers 
are  men,  and  have  the  same  interest  in  learning  what  is 
going  on  in  tho  world  as  others ;  and  if  what  I  have  heard 
be  true,  that  no  newspaper  correspondents  arc  to  be  allowed 
to  travel  in  Piedmont,  they  will  thank  me  for  writing  and 
you  for  publisliing  my  letters.  Besides  what  I  have  been 
told,  I  can  sec  signs  myself  of  something  important  being 
about  to  take  place,  the  Austriana  are  hurrying  to  wart  la 
i  different  points.  ..... 

*  J.  L.  ' 


A  NEW  DRY  COLLODION  PROCESS, 
ny  r.  c.  dcciiochois. 

A  ix  the  preservatives  for  tho  dry  sensitive  collodion  film 
liavo  some  defects  too  well  known  to  be  described  again. 
The  principal  of  thorn  is  certainly  to  destroy  to  some  extent 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  I  believe  that  the  process  I  have 
the  honour  to  communicate  retains  better  all  the  sensitive* 
ness  of  dry  preparations,  and  gives  more  easily  a  good  in- 
tensity to  the  negative,  titan  any  other. 
The  process  is : — 

1st.  Immerse,  after  washing,  the  sensitive  film  in  a  solu- 
tion made  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours  one  pound  of 
liquorice  roots  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  evaporating  to  30 
ounces,  adding  3  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  filtering— the  liquid 
is  used  cokl. 

2d.  After  exposure,  immerse  the  plate  in — 

Water    1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  »ilver    20  grain*. 

Acetic  acid   5  drops. 

This  ^renders  the  glycyrrhyrine  insoluble,  and  prepares  the 
8d.  Develop  with  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 


water,  to  which  is  added,  little  by  little,  during  the  develop- 
ment, a  quantity  of  the  above  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  judged  necessary  to  bring  out  the  impression. 

The  collodion  I  use  for  the  dry  process  is  pre]  utro  t  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  I  gave  some  months  ago  (see  "  Photo- 
graphic News,"  vol.  i.,  p.  238).  I  have,  however,  made 
some  modification  in  it,  for  the  addition  of  ammonia  de- 
stroys the  properties  of  pyroxyline  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
very  thick  contractile  plain  collodion  in  leas  than  a  month 
becomes  very  fluid,  settles  in  giving  a  rotten,  horny,  and 
opaque  film,  which  split*  in  little  networks. 

These  defects  are  easily  prevente" 
dion  as  follows : — 

First,  make  the  collodion  with  throe  parts  of  other,  two 
parts  of  alcohol,  J  minim  of  ammonia,  and  grains  of 
pyroxyline  to  the  ounoe.  After  4  or  5  hours,  neutralise  the 
free  ammonia  with  two  drops  of  hydrobromic  acid,  then  add 
.1  grains  to  the  ounce  of  pyroxyline.— American  Journal  of 
Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Tut:  circle  of  tho  scientUk  press  recently  assembled  to  hear 
read  an  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Malley,  on  an  album  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  physiognomy,  composed  by  M.  Ducbenne. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Dr.  Dnchenne's  process  of 
analysis  consists  in  putting  the  muscles  of  the  face  in  motion 
by  means  of  electrical  excitement.  In'  order  to  preserve  a 
record  of  these  expressions,  which  disappear  almost  as  soon 
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,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  younger  M. 
burnaehon.    The  principal  points  which  result  from  these 
remarkable  researches  are  as  follows : — 

There  are  in  the  human  face  grand  lines  which  control  the 
expression  of  the  remainder ;  the  eyebrow  is  one  of  these, 
and  certainly  the  principal  one ;  by  its  elevation  by  means 
of  a  muscle  situated  in  the  forehead,  astonishment  is 
depicted,  also  attention  and  surprise.  For  this  reason,  M. 
Duchenne  calls  the  frontal  muscle  tlie  muscle  of  surprise. 
In  this  movement,  which  is  that  which  may  be  observed  on 
every  face  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  at  the  moment  of  raising 
the  curtain,  tho  eye  uncovers  itself  as  much  as  possible  the 
better  to  receive  the  impression  communicated  externally. 
The  contrary  expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  lowering  of  tho 
eyebrow,  is  produced  by  the  superior  portion  of  a  muscle 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  two  eyelids,  which 
ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  orbicular.  Its  contraction 
expresses  reflection,  and  gives  a  clouded  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  hence  it  is  termed  the  muscle  of  reflection.  A  little 
musclo  situated  in  the  eyebrow  is  called  theniwcfe  of  grief  or 
pat h,  because  it  produces  that  expression  when  set  in  motion. 
Another  muscle,  the  pyramidal,  placed  across  the  root  of  tho 
nose,  seems  intended  to  express  viciousness,  and  its  energetic 
contraction  gives  an  indescribable  expression  of  ferocity  to 
the  countenance;  it  received  the  name  of  muscle  of  malice. 

Two  other  muscles,  situated  on  the  cheek  beside  the  cheek- 
bone, the  great  and  little  zygomatic,  control  laughing  and 
crying.  There  are  several  other  muscles  whose  expressive 
functions  arc  depicted  in  the  album  before  us,  but  as  they 
occupy  a  loss  important  rank  than  those  we  have  named,  we 
shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

To  estimate  the  degree  of  influence  on  the  expression  ex- 
ercised by  each  of  these  muscles,  their  contraction  was 
excited  in  succession  at  the  moment  when  tho  countenance 
was  immobile ;  and  to  make  the  experiment  more  decisive, 
the  face  on  which  all  these  passions  were  by  turns  depicted 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  and  was,  moreover,  partly 
paralysed.  Contractions  were  determined  which  were 
simple  or  isolated ;  these  were  expressive  or  inexpressive ; 
then,  passing  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  the  muscles 
were  made  to  contract  in  pairs,  or  groups  of  three,  compound 
contractions  were  thus  obtained,  which  are  termed  con- 
cordant when  they  express  a  single  passion,  awl  discordant 
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no  other  result  than  to  produce  grimaces, 
as  wo  liavc  already  mentioned,  enjoy  the 


•when  they  hav 
Some  muscles, 

exclusive  privilege  of  depicting  by  their  individual  action 
the  expression  proper  to  them ;  their  tun  pie  contraction, 
therefore,  is  completely  expressive,  Thia  effect  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  several  muscles. 
The  researches  we  are  considering  demonstrate  that  this  appa- 
rent general  contraction  of  the  features  of  the  countenance 
is  nothing  bat  an  illusion  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  lines  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  forehead  on  the  other 
features,  without  any  other  action  than  a  relation  of  vicinity, 
Mich,  for  instance,  as  that  observed  in  the  case  of  different 
colours  placed  side  by  side.  A  fortunate  chance  led  to  the 
meeting  with  a  young  man  who  had  accustomed  himself  to 
reproduce,  with  great  art,  on  hiB  physiognomy  the  various 
expressions  of  grief,  anger,  surprise,  &c. ;  this  enabled  the 
experimentalist  to  compare  the  effects  of  .electricity  with 
those  of  the  mind.  In  each  study  care  was  taken,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  excite  more  than  one  side  of  the  face,  the  other 
Hoing  left  immobile ;  so  that,  by  acting  upon  them  alter- 
nately, it  was  easy  to  judge  of  the  change  effected  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  face  under  examination. 

It  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  kind  of  living  anatomy,  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  nude,  as  artists  term,  it,  which  will  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  art,  dissection,  and  physiology. 

Some  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  very  little  known ; 
putting  them  in  motion  by  means  of  electricity  has  allowed 
of  their  being  isolated.  The  pyramidal  and  the  superior 
part  of  the  orbicular  of  the  eyelids  are  among  these.  Phy- 
siology ought,  naturally,  to  acquire  from  these  researches  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  nervous  branches  which  lead  to  them.  As  to  art,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  advantages  it  may  derive  from  photographs 
of  the  passions  so  truthfully  represented.  To  render  our 
most  secret  emotions  and  passions  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
vigour,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  organs  nature  employs 
to  express  them.  The  artist  who  is  wanting  in  this  know- 
ledge commits  a  fault  against  the  mute  language  of  the 
passions;  to  depict  correctly,  he,, ought,  therefore,  to  know 
exactly  the  laws  of  the  expressive  movements,  the  ensemble  of 
which  constitutes  the  median  ism  of  the  physiognomy. — 
£V/mi  des  Sciences. 


Critical  $toticts. 

Pholo{ir>n>hs  at  the  Handel  Feetkah— Xeoretti  AND  Zambk.i, 
Untton  Garden. 

That  the  Handel  Festival,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  con- 
versation at  every  dinner  party  in  London  for  seveml  days, 
should  have  passed  by  without  being recoided  photographically, 
would  have  reflected  discredit  on  our  art  To  give  a  truthful 
picture  of  such  fleeting  scenes  as  these  is  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  photography,  and  such  an  occasion  as  that  referred 
to  above  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  its  services  being 
called  into  requisition. 

Those  who  were  present  will  remember  the  precaution 
taken  to  exclude  the  sunlight  from  the  orchestra— a  precaution 
which,  however  much  it  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience, 
by  no  means  facilitated  the  operations  of  Messrs.  N'egretti 
and  Zambra,  of  Hatton  Garden,  who  are  the  photographers 
attached  to  the  Crystal  Palace— especially  as  the  awning  was 
formed  of  a  yellow-coloured  waterproof  material,  and  as  the 
roof  of  the  transept  itself  is  i:overed  with  calico:  the  glass  of 
the  roof  itself,  moreover,  being  of  a  peculiar  tinge  not  at  all 
favourable  to  photographic  operations ;  thus  rendering  neces- 
sary an  exposure  ten  times  longer  in  duration  than  would  bo 
required  in  an  ordinary  glass  room.  We  do  not  enumerate  these 
drawbacks  to  excuse  the  pictures  obtained  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  to  show  what  skilful  photographers  can  accomplish 
under  adverse  circumstances.  The  pictures  were  taken  from 
the  organ  loft,  the  first  on  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  rehearsal ; 
the  second  ou  Wednesday,  when  the  "  Messiah  "was  given;  and  a 
third  on  Friday,  when  the  attendance  to  bear  "  Israel  in  Egypt " 
was  even  greater  than  on  the  previous  days.   If  the  print  taken 


on  Wednesday  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  those  taken  on 
tho  other  days,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  they  are  undoubt- 
edly good.  By  looking  at  the  faces  with  a  suitable  magaifyia; 
glass  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  those  with  which  ve  are 
acquainted,  and  in  this  respect  the  print  is  far  better  than  t!,i; 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  visiting  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France." 


TTw  Photographic  Art :  Us  Theory  and  Prruriiet. — lieriscd  by 

James  Mabtin.  London :  Houlston  and  Wright 
It  cannot  often  be  made  a  charge  against  writers  that  they  est 
the  public  too  much  for  their  money,  and  such  a  charge  woold 
apply  less  to  writers  on  photography  than  to  any  other*;  bat 
tins  complaint  might  be  made  with  justioe  of  the  book  bearing 
the  above  title.  It  is  tree,  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  onrinal 
work,  and  might  be  designated  the  reprint  of  a  reprint— tlx 
work  having  been  compiled  in  the  first  iustance  by  Mr.  Sparluy, 
and  revised  and  corrected  by  the  present  editor,  which nodwibt 
may  account  for  the  liberality  as  regards  the  quantity  of  matter. 
To  review  a  book,  which  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  eitncfc, 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  the  only  opening  offered  fcr 
criticism  being  the  judgment  with  which  those  extracts  ban 
been  made.  In  the  case  of  the  book  before  us,  the  editor  bv 
avoided  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  having  omitted 
much  valuable  information;  but,  in  selecting  that  which  i* 
really  valuable  he  has  mixed  up  with  it  a  good  deal  wbirh 
mik'ht  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 

With  few  exceptions  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  apm 
as  of  very  great  importance,  tho  book,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, does  not  err  on  the  score  of  containing  too  little;  on  the 
contrary,  the  value  it  would  otherwise  have  possessed  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  copiousness  of  the  extracts,  page  after  to;* 
being  in  some  cases  occupied  in  treating  of  a  j.roce^  wk. 
could  have  been  as  completely  described  in  a  very  small  cob- 
pass;  to  the  confusion  of 'the  beginner — for  whom  alooetbo 
book  is  intended — who,  by  reading  so  much,  is  at  a  Inst  nkkli 
particular  process  to  follow/and  who,  probably,  ends  by  follow- 
ing neither  implicitly. 

It  is,  however,  so  much  more  ugrecable  to  praise  than  to  bias*, 
that  we  have  looked  carefully  through  the  book  in  the  liopsflf  dis- 
covering somethmg  original,  which  might  justify  us  in  rews. 
mending  it  to  our  readers,  and  at  last  we  succeeded  in  (brow  ■ 
ing  a  paragraph  commencing  "The  Author's  Process."  Then 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  portion  of  the  book  as  far » 
it  goes ;  nay,  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  merit  (wanting  is 
other  portions  of  the  book)  of  extreme  brevity,  for  including  as 
el  a  I  x)  rate  description  of  an  operating  room,  with  a  plan  on  a 
pretty  Largo  scale,  it  occupies  Little  more  than  four  pages;  th» 
can  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  the  work  to  a  high 
place  in  photographic  literature. 

The  best  written  and  most  complete  portion  of  the  book  tf 
devoted  to  a  branch  of  photography  now  but  little  practised, 
namely,  the  daguerreotype  process.  The  description  of  tb* 
manipulations,  and  the  apparatus  required,  is  most  elaboraH 
and  any  person  wishing  to  practise  this  process  could  not  dt> 
better  than  purchase  the  book.  We  may  almost  say  the  sua1 
of  that  portion  devoted  to  the  optics  of  photoLTaphy,  wbick  » 
both  clearly  and  concisely  written.  His  directions  on  •*« 
score  of  the  necessity  of  extreme  cleanliness  we  entirely  ted  >r« 
and  m 

although  it  nevr 
readers  required  i 

who  Mr.  Martin  says  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  1 
to  him  to  complain  of  failures,  until  he  at  last  became  umi 
of  hearing  them,  and  determined  on  paying  him  a  visit  w 
see  the  reason.  He  says :— "  He  commenced  in  a  first-rate  styk 
of  activity,  took  up  a  glass  plate,  picked  up  a  piece  of  old 
that  was  lying  on  the  developing  bench  in  his  dark  roan,  rith 
which  he  polished  his  glass,  coated  it,  and  plunged  it  in  tbt 
bath.  He  then  proceeded  to  arrange  and  focus  me;  he  had  a 
curtain  over  a  beam,  for  the  purpose  of  shading  one  >nieof  tk< 
face ;  and,  in  his  usual  energetic  manner,  he  gave  thia  curtain  i 
pull,  in  order  that  he  might  place  it  where  bo  wished,  anil  dra« 
it  suddenly  along  the  beam  (which  I  am  sure  had  a  monti 
dust  upon  it),  and  set  a  cloud  floating  about  the  room  that  aoald 
take  at  least  three  hours  to  clear  away.  He  then  put  the  pk* 
in  the  camera,  and,  after  exposing,  he  took  up  the  gla«  bokua; 
the  developing  solution  from  out  of  a  mess  of  wet,  Ac ;  and  in 


extreme  cleanliness  we  entirely  enuv:^ 
ost  no  opportunity  of  urging  this  point, 
irrod  to  us  to  su'pposo  that  any  of  our 
•tintiK  on  thia  score  like  the  indiridoai 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  <.f  writm." 
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pouring  t ho  developing  solution  on  to  the  plate,  he  let  a  couple 
of  drops  fall  on  the  latter  from  the  bottom  of  the  developing 
glass,  furnished  by  some  of  the  indescribable  mess  in  which  it 
had  been  standing-  Considering  this,  and  also  that  the  atmo- 
sphere in  whirh  the  plate  wan  taken  out  of  the  bath  was  satu- 
rated with  dust,  and  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  camera  in 
whirh  it  was  exposed,  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  the 


whirh  it  was  exposed,  recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  the 
cloth  with  which  be  wiped  the  glass  was  taken  off  the  sloppy 
bench,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  resulting  negative 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  effort  of  a  schoolboy  in  draw- 


ing a  portrait  over  which  he  subsequently 


his  ink. 


years 


'  There,  sir,'  said  ho, '  how  do  you  account  for  "that  ? '  Wishing 
to  see  if  he  would  go  on  again  in  the  same  way,  I  said, '  Well,  I 
scarcely  know  ;  try  again.'  .Everything  was  repeated  exactly  as 
in  the  first  instance,  with  this  addition — he  actually  washed  his 
glass  in  the  water  which  had  just  washed  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  off  his  last  picture."  We  trust  that  Mr.  Martin  succeeded 
in  convincing  his  pupil  of  the  enormity  of  his  trangrossions,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  due  sense  of  what  U  required  of  those  who 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  photography. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the"  book  wo  alighted  upon  a 
section  headed  "  On  the  Fading  of  Positive  Proofs."  Wishing 
to  see  what  the  editor  had  to  say  on  this  important  point,  we  re- 
doubled our  attention,  and  were  rewarded  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing extract — from  whence  derived  is  not  stated : — "  This  matter 
has  of  late  become  of  such  importance  that  the  Council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  decided  a  few  months  since  upon  appoint- 
ing a  committee,  of  which  the  writer  has  the  honour  of  being  a 
member,  to  examine  and  report  upon  it.  The  experiments 
required  in  order  to  be  decisive,  must  necessarily  extend  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  it  will  be  many  months  before  the 
results  can  be  fully  known.  The  proofs  which  fade  most  fre- 
quently are  those  which  have  been  fixed  and  also  toned.  It  is 
this  part  of  the  process,  so  necessary  to  the  artistic  effect,  which 
i  the  danger."  We  had  a  dim  recollection  of  such  a 
as  that  referred  to  having  been  appointed  some 
ind  of  their  having  made  a  report  on  the  subject 
.  or  quite  forgotten ;  but  we  had  no  idea  that  any 
imittee  was  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  and  it  was 
I  we  referred  to  the  title-page,  and  found  it  to  bear  the 
of  1859,  that  we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  not  been  ex- 
a  book  of  old  date.  Who  the  writer  may  be  who 
tendency  in  prints  to  fade  after  toning  we 
know  not ;  but  he  must  have  studied  the  question  to  little  pur- 
pose seriously  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  best  guarantee  for  the  permanency  of  silver 
prints  is  in  the  toning  by  means  of  salts  of  gold ;  and  also  that 
prints  so  toned,  which  nave  no  inherent  fault  from  careless 
manipulation,  are,  to  all  intents  and)  purposes,  itermanent.  As 
regards  the  cause  of  the  alteration  of  photographic  prints,  there 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  continued  action  of  sulphur 
and  humidity.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  the  experiments 
made  by  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard,  which  was  detailed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  the  objection  we  hinted 
at,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  book  before  us,  on  the 
ground  of  the  too  great  copiousness  of  the  extracts  of  which  it 
is  composed,  is  to  a  certain  extent  mitigated  by  the  addition  of 
an  excellent  index,  which  renders  the  work  of  use  as  one  of 
reference.  Whether  there  can  be  any  justification  for  a  person 
compiling  a  volume,  consisting  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of 
works  which  have  cost  the  authors  much  labour  and  money,  is  a 
matter  into  which  we  will  not  enter.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case 
of  one  gentleman,  whose  work  has  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  editor  asserts  that  he  had 
express  permission ;  but  such  j>ermission,  we  presume,  can  only 


be  fairly  granted  by  the  author  when  he  retains  the  possession 
of  the  work,  and  has  not  sold  the  copyright  to  the  publisher. 


The  Pocket  Stereoscopic  Camera. 
Who  has  not  seen  in  country  cottages  a  great  printed  broad- 
sheet, with  a  highly  coloured  wood-cut  at  the  top,  showing 
Robert  Nixon,  the  prophet,  in  the  act  of  cruelly  goading  and 
otherwise  ill-treating  his  brother's  oxen ;  and  replying  to  the 
reproaches  of  his  brother  by  predicting  that  they  would  not  be 
his  by  that  hour  to-morrow-a  prediction  verified  to  the  letter, 
for  they  were  seized  the  next  morning  for  unpaid  ch 
*  literal  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  establishing 


tion  as  a  prophet  for  ever  after— a  reputation  which  it  must  be 
allowed  was  very  cheaply  obtained.  But  those  were  days  when 
it  was  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  capable  of  setting  the 
Thames  on  Arc  to  prove  his  title  to  be  believed  when  ho 
hazarded  a  speculation.  Moreover  the  bucolic  mind  has  always 
been  peculiarly  susceptible  of  receiving  extraordinary  state- 
ments, hence  it  firmly  believes  that  the  day  will  come  when  a 
may  carry  sufficient  manure  for  a  ten  acre  field  in  his 
The  individual  who  uttered  this  latter  pro- 
have  been  a  bold  man— almost  as  bold  as  the 
who  not  long  since  solemnly  prophesied  that  the 
■  when  we  should  wear  our  cameras  on  our 
heads,  with  the  lens  to  serve  as  a  ventilator,  and  so  go  forth 
with  a  pocket  full  of  dry  plates  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  maker  of  photographic  apparatus 
has  not  yet  arisen  capable  of  producing  such  a  very  portable 
camera :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  of  much  importance,  if  he  delays 
to  make  his  appearance  for  an  indefinite  period,  inasmuch  as  a 
camera  has  been  made  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what 
it  professes  to  be— a  pocket  camera,  or,  as  it  is  less  brief! 
styled  in  our  advertisement  pages,  "The  Pocket 
Camera." 

This  camera  at  first  sight  appear*  like  a  toy.  Wo  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  tWe  tiny  apparatus  before  us  is  capable 
of  being  used  in  the  serious  business  of  photography,  measur- 
ing as  it  does  only  two  inches  in  depth,  eight  inches  in  length 
by  four  and  three  quarters  in  width ;  it  is  only  on  erecting  the 
sides,  and  placing  the  front  board  in  its  place  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  camera  capable  of  taking  stereoscopic 
pictures  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  possessing  every  quality 
ordinarily  found  in  such  cameras.  It  carries  only  a  single 
lens,and  is  so  constructed  that  pictures  may  be  taken  at  an  angle 
of  6  inches,  which  is  the  maximum,  and,  of  course,  at  any  angle 
within  that  limit.  The  arrangement  for  altering  the  angle  is 
of  the  simplest  description,  .and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfect  imaginable;  a  mere  touch  of  the  finger  sufficing  to 
move  the  ramera  to  the  desired  ]>osition  with  i 
racy :  in  fact,  it  is  a  iwrfect  gem  of  its  kind. 

As  regards  its  portability,  our  readers 
from  the  dimensions  we  have  given  above,  c 
that,  including  the  focussing  glass  and 
apparatus  weighs  but  19  ounces,  and  can  be  < 
pocket  with 


gittiottarir  of  Jhotograpfeg. 

♦ — . 

Disintegration,  or  pulverisation,  is  the  act  of  reducing 
solid  bodies  to  powder.  Photographers  should  only  use  the 
pestles  and  mortars  made  of  good  Wed  gewood.  ware,  except, 
indeed,  they  are  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  one  of  agate. 
Glass  mortars  are  very  liable  to  break,  marble  is  too  soft,  and 
iron,  steel,  or  brasB  mortars  are  liable  to  introduce  impurities 
into  the  solutions,  either  from  mechanical  abrasion  of  the 
surface  or  chemical  action  of  the  substance  being  powdered 
upon  the  metal.  The  operator  should  endeavour  to  reduce 
bodies  to  powder  by  a  circular  grinding  movement  of  the 
pestle  against  the  lower  part  of  the  mortar — only  resorting 
to  blows  when  the  lumps  are  too  large,  or  hard,  to  admit  of 
that  treatment.  In  striking  a  hard  lump  of  any  substance 
(cyanide  of  potassinm,  for  instance),  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
powder,  there  is  great  danger  of  causing  some  of  the  frag- 
ments to  fly  about  the  room ;  this  may  be,  in  great  measure, 
avoided  by  placing  the  lump  in  the  centre  of  the  mortar  and 
striking  straight  down  onkit,  holding  the  pestle  vertical.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  wrap  the  lump 
very  loosely  in  paper,  or  a  cloth,  and  give  it  two  or  three 
sharp  blows  with  a  hammer  on  a  stone,  before  attempting  to 
pulverise  it  in  a  mortar ;  this  plan  must,  however,  not  be 
attempted  with  substances  of  much  value,  or  with  those  that 
are  to  serve  for  delicate  photographic  work,  as  some  of  the 
small  particles  cannot  fail  to  be  lost  by  adhesion  to  the  paper  or 
cloth  at  the  point  where  the  blow  is  struck,  and,  conversely, 
particles  of  organic  matter  will  always  find  their  way  into 
the  substance.   In  rough  experiments,  such  as  in  preparing 

for  a  furnace  operation,  it 
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will  he  of  great  assistance  if  the  content*  of  the  mortar  are, 
from  time  to  time,  poured  into  a  sieve,  and  the  coarse  frag- 
ments returned  for  repulverisation.  A  mortar  should  always 
be  cleaned  out  after  being  used.  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  it  free  from  tho  stain  of  the  substance  last  pul- 
verised, a  little  coarse  sand,  ground  round  once  or  twice  with 
the  peatle,  will  be  found  an  effectual  means  of  cleansing  it. 

Distilled  Watek.— Water  that  has  been  converted  into 
vapour  by  heat,  and  thou  condensed  by  cold  into  the  liquid 
form  again  ;  by  this  means  all  the  impurities  usually  met 
with,  being  non-volatile,  are  left  behind,  and  nothing  but 
pure  water  is  found  in  the  receiver.  Distilled  water  being, 
however,  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  sometimes  in  a 
not  very  careful  manner,  should  always  be  tested  by  the 
photographer  before  being  used.  For  this  purpose  take 
three  perfectly  clean  wine  glasses,  and  half  till  them 
with  the  water  to  be  tested  ;  in  one  add  one  drop  of  nitric 
acid  and  a  small  crystal  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  If,  on 
stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod,  the  solution  remains  clear,  and 
free  from  any  milkiness,  the  absence  of  a  chloride  may  be 
inferred.  In  tho  second  glass  add  one  drop  of  acetic  acid 
and  a  small  crystal  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  the  absence  of 
turbidity  in  this  case  shows  the  absence  of  lime,  or  its  salts ; 
and  if  the  third  glass  remains  clear,  after  adding  a  drop  of 
!  acid  and  a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  the  absence  of 
acid  is  shown.  A  sample  of  water  that  stands 
these  tests,  and  is  at  tho  same  time  neutral  to  test  paper,  and 
free  from  any  particular  taste  or  smell,  may  safely  be  employed 
in  any  photographic  experiment. 

Dm  m  r  Iodide. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  silver  in  iodide  of  potassium,  and  is  employed  in 
the  calotype  process  for  tho  purpose  of  saturating  the  paper 
with  iodide  of  silver  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  taking  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  uud  dissolving  in 
it  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  then  in  another  ounce 
of  water  fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  pour  the  solu- 
tions  together  and  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  will 
be  formed,  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom ;  pour  off  the  liquid, 
but  be  careful  that  none  of  the  precipitate  be  lost ;  add  three 
or  four  ounces  of  rain,  or  distilled  water ;  stir  with  a  glass 
rod ;  let  it  remain  to  settle ;  poor  off  and  repeat  this  washing. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  dissolve  out  the  nitrate  of  pota^sa 
which  has  been  formed  by  double  decomposition  ;  the  iodine 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  leave*  the  latter  to  go  to  the  silver, 
;  iodide  of  silver,  whilst  tho  nitric  acid  unites  with  the 
forming  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  latter,  being 
soluble  in  water,  is  washed  away,  or  nearly  so,  in  these  clianges 
of  water,  whilst  the  iodide  of  silver,  being  insoluble,  is  left 
behind.  When  it  is  well  washed,  pour  off,  carefully,  as  much 
water  as  possible,  and  then  add  140  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  make  one  ounce.  Pro- 
bably these  1 10  grains  will  not  cause  all  the  precipitate  to 
dissolve,  in  which  case  add  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  until  the 
whole  of  the  iodide  of  silver  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
becomes  clear.  This  solution  has  the  property  of  precipita- 
ting iodide  of  silver  from  it  when  diluted  with  water ;  and  if 
it  be  brushed  over  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  and  when 
nearly  dry  dipped  into  water  aud  well  washed,  the  iodide  of 
silver  will  be  precipitated  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division 
in  the  pores  of  the  paper.  For  further  particulars  see  the 
articles  on  the  calotype  process  in  our  first  volume. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GCTTA  PBBCHA— (continued). 
The  specific  injurious  action  of  gutta  percha  vessels  on  photo- 
graphic solutions  ha*  rarely  been  stated.  Tho  general  fact, 
however,  that  nitrate  of  silver  solutions  kept  in  such  vessels 
have  been  spoiled  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.    A  liko  chargo  regarding  the  effect  of 

us  also  been  made.    The  iinpor- 


percha  on  acetic  acid  ha* 


i  of  such  injunons 


action,  to  detect  their  presence,  and,  where  it  in  pnmihlc, 
remove  them.  It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  no  chemii-ii 
action  on  the  solutions  in  question  is  produced  by  pur*  raft* 
percha.  It  has  been  alleged  against  this  view  that  gumsiL-] 
resins  do  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver.  But  gutta  petrav 
strictly  speaking,  i*  neither  a  gum  nor  a  resin,  and  is  in  km 
of  its  properties  widely  different  from  either.  The  fact,  more- 
over, that  gutta  percha  vessels  have  been  used  for  yean  for 
nitrate  of  silver  with  impunity,  points  with  sufficient  force  to 
adulterations  as  the  cause  of  injuries  which  have  taken  place. 
These  impurities,  we  have  littlo  doubt,  consist,  in  all  outs  of 
foreign  matter,  in  mechanical  combination,  either  the  remit  ol 
want  of  care  or  fraudulent  economy  in  tho  manufacture.  The 
raw  material,  as  it  is  imported  into'  this  country,  is 
quently  mixed  with  chips  of  wood,  bark,  leaves,  r~ 
&<:.,  introduced  before  the  sap  has  become  conen 
is,  however,  carefully  eliminated  as  a  ] 


A!  ' 


the 

thin  shavings  by  means  of  a  cutting  •■•»,U,UB| 
are  then  introduced  into  tanks  of  boiling  water,  by 
in  which  the  grosser  impurities  are  separated,  sinking  to  U* 
bottom  of  the  water.  The  partially  purified  gutta  perdu,  row 
collected  into  ono  pasty  mass,  is  then  introduced  into  t  bai 
called  a  "  teaser,"  containing  a  cylinder  studded  with  jagge* 
teeth.  This  cylindor,  making  about  eight  hundred  revohitKHi? 
in  a  minute,  quickly  tears  the  mass  into  fine  shreds,  which  fill 
into  a  tank  of  cold  water  underneath ;  it  is  there  collected  be 
fine,  clean,  woll  washed  shreds,  all  impurities  having  bees 
removed.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  assurance  doubly  sui* 
that  not  the  minutest  chip  of  foreign  matter  remains,  a  further 
process  is  r ported  to :  after  again  being  reduced  to  a  pbstr 
mass  by  boiling,  it  is  forced  by  steam  power  through  sieref  of 
fine  wire  gauze,  by  which  the  smallest  particle  of  intracubk 
mutter  is  arrested,  and  the  entire  purity  all  passing  through 
perfectly  assured.  Through  all  this  however,  in  getting  rid  of 
ono  class  of  impurities  another  danger  has  been  incurred. 
Gutta  percha  is  porous  in  structure,  and  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  a  largo  quantity  of  the  water  in  which  it  remain?  for 
any  length  of  time  at  boiling  heat.  As  much  as  25  j>cr  cent  of 
water  has.  we  believe,  been  detected  in  some  samples  of  gutu 
percha.  Here,  to  the  dishonest  manufacturer,  without  furtb-r 
adulteration,  is  presented  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  bulk  and 
weight  without  cost,  and  here,  to  the  photographer,  is  a 
source  of  injury.  Moans  should  be  taken,  and  we 
honest  hands  are  taken,  to  get  rid  of  this 
effected— we  hero  refer  to  the  process 
tion  at  the  works  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
powerful  mastication.  After  the  last  boiling,  ft  is 
into  thick  strong  oyhndricnl  iron  boxes  called  *] 
in  these  boxes  revolve  a  couple  of  rollers  with  irregular  «e« 
on  their  surfaces.  The  boxes  being  filled  and  their  lids  final} 
bolted,  the  mass  of  gutta  percha  is  subjected  for  some  time  to 
the  masticating  process,  sufficient  pressure  and  kneading  beia« 
applied  to  expel  all  the  water  absorbed  in  boiling,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  homogeneous  mass  of  uniform  consistency,  la 
this  state  it  is  sufficiently  plastic  for  manipulating  or  fashioning 
into  any  form,  and  should  npt  again  be  heated  to  a  grater 
degree  than  is  necessary  to  insure  such  plasticity. 

Thus  much  for  the  impurities  of  gutta  percha,  which  nay 
bo  incidental  or  accidental.  Thcro  arc  others,  however,  aw* 
fraudulent  in  their  character,  and  more  injurious  in  their  result', 
fortunately,  however,  generally  more  easily  detected  by  tkt 
appearance  they  impart.  As  we  have  before  stated,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  250  degrees  gutta  percha  melts,  and  a  great 
variety  of  substances  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  may  then 
l>o  incorporated  with  it :  earthy  matters  of  various  kind*, 
saw-dust,  4c. ;  it  is  unimportant  to  specify  tho  various  adulte- 
rations thus  added,  they  are  all  sufficient  to  render  the  articif 
totally  unfit  for  photographic  purposes.  Vessels  made  of  suri 
mixtures  generally  become  brittle  and  useless  evcu  for  i'< 
commonest  purposes,  iiossessing  tho  defects  of  carthenwart 
without  any  of  its  advantages.  By  a  very  little  care  in  ex- 
amining, these  spurious  articles  may  bo  detected  bv  thru 
appearance.  We  will  describe  two  which  have  recently  can* 
under  our  observation— and  we  almost  wish  we  had  a  photo- 
graphic imlex  expnrgatnrim  in  which  wo  might  ittMW  ■* 
manufacturers'  names.  One,  an  expensive  l>ath  with  water- 
tight top,  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  very  much  muttW 
in  appearance,  not  unlike  in  colour  and  general  effect  to 
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,  or  cake*  we  have  seen  of 
This  bath,  on  a  very  slight  pressure  with  the  fl tiger  and  thumb, 
cracked  with  aa  irregular  fracture,  such  aa  a  piece  of  pastry 
might  present.  It  is  scarcely  nwxtmry  to  say  that  pure  gutta 
peroha  can  in  no  case  present  such  an  appearance  att  we  have 
just  described.  Another  sample,  by  another  maker  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  is  a  large  washing  tray,  which  is  cracked  like 
;i  piece  of  earthenware  from  a  (all.  Unlike  the  other  in  appear- 
ance, this  i«  almost  black,  very  rough,  co&nte,  and  earthy  in 
iippearance,  not  altogether  unliko  a  dark  clay.  The  appearance 
of  the  pure  article,  a*  we  have  said  before,  is  of  various  shades 
of  a  greyish  or  reddiah  brown ;  when  cut,  presenting  a  bright, 
clean  edge,  homogeneous  in  texture,  free  from  gritty  particles — 
iu  no  degree  brittle.  Adulterated  sample*  rarely  possess  the 
name  bright,  homogeneous  appearance,  but  are  dull  and  earthy, 
or  present  an  appearance  of  texture,  and  a  mottled  effect. 
They  are  generally  much  heavier  than  the  ~ 
(To  bs  continued.) 


Corrtsponireiut. 


FOHEIUX  SCIENCE, 
(f  rom  oar  Special  Correspondent.) 

I'arU,  'ilth  Ju*t,  !*>£>. 
To  the  observations  placed  at  the  head  of  my  last  letter 
concerning  the  action  of  light  on  salts  of  silver  after  this 
light  has  been  made  to  pass  through  different  subs  tan  oca,  I 
will  now  add  a  few  facts  published  four  years  after  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Header,  by  M.  Malagutti,  and  re- 
corded in  M.  l'Abbe  Moigno's  Repertoire  <POptu]ue  Moderm 
(Tome  ii.,  p.  796). 

M.  Malagutti  has  shown  in  the  most  evident  manner  that 
liquid  screens  have  a  very  marked  effect  npon  the  chemical 
properties  of  light  which  has  passed  through  them.  In  order 
to  judge  to  what  extent  this  action  takes  place  for  different 
substances,  he  made  some  standard  papers  coloured  by 
matters  on  which  Kgfat  has  no  action,  and  placed  them 
against  the  chemical  papers  used  in  the  experiments. 

The  standard  or  test  papers  of  fixed  colours  were  tinted 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lead  ,(u7ufc  It  ad),  Indian 
ink,  and  garance-laqui;,  suspended  in  a  mucilaginous  liquid. 
The  chemical  or  sensitive  paper  was  prepared  by  plunging  a 
••heet  of  paper  first  into  anhydrous  alcohol  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  when  dry.  it  was  placed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  dark. 

In  performing  the  experiments,  the  sensitive  paper  was 


with  the  standard  paper,  in  the  focus  of  a 
obeenra  ;  and  to  assure  himself  that  light  is  modified 
chemically  by  the  different  substances  through  which  it 
passes,  care  was  taken  to  place  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper 
below  the  screen  or  solution  on  which  M.  Malagutti  experi- 
mented, besides  the  piece  placed  behind  this  screen.  Each 
experiment  was  continued  until  the  se native  paper  had  ac- 
quired, by  tlic  action  of  the  light  which  passed,  through  the 
substance  examined,  the  same  tint  as  that  on  the  standard 
or  test  paper.  The  time  which  elapsed  before  the  sensitive 
paper  acquired  this  tint  was  carefully  noted. 

Here  arc  somo  results  obtained.  The  numbers  express  the 
relation  existing  between  the  time  employed  for  tbo  several 
substances  named,  air  being  taken  as  unity: — Air,  l'OO: 
distilled  water,  0  75  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  *2H  ;  nitric  acid, 
1  "48 ;  essence  of  turpentine,  2*05  ;  essence  of  citron.  2  85 ; 
essence  of  lavender.  8*14 ;  creosote,  3"J>5.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  these  several  sub- 
stances by  photographic  means.  Absolute  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  naphtha,  ether,  sulphuric  acid,  crystatlisable  acetic 
acid,  and  a  few  other  substances,  had  no  action  at  all,  and 
would,  consequently,  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
former. 

We  see  by  the  above  figures  that  instead  of  delaying  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  as  is  remarked  in  the  other  Kiib- 


In  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Science*, 
at  Vienna,  M.  de  Perger  present**!  a  few,  practical  details 
44  On  the  Photographic  Sensitiveness  of  Asphalt."  After 'dis- 
cussing the  use  of  bi-chromato  of  potash,  gum,  and  charcoal, 
according  to  Mr.  Pouncey's  method,  M.  de  Perger  remarked 
that  he  had  observed  some  years  ago  that  asphalte,  spread 
in  thin  layers  on  metallic  plates  finely  polished,  showed  itself 
sensitive  to  the  action  or  light,  and  that  he  bad,  at  that 
period,  endeavoured  to  employ  this  substance  photographi- 
cally. He  did  not,  however,  employ  the  asphalt  in  its 
rough  state,  but  the  purer  product  obtained  by  distilling 
commercial  asphalt.  He  obtained  excellent  results  on 
metal,  on  paper,  and  on  lithographic  stone.  The  first  essay 
made  with  a  view  of  multiplying  asphalt  images  (obtained 
photographically)  by  means  of  a  lithographic  press,  appear 
to  promise  great  success  for  the  future. 

M.  Schlossberger,  professor  in  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
has  lately  made  known  the  following  facts  relative  to  the 
dissolution  of  cellulose,  &c,  by  Sweitzer's  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper.  This  cupro-anunoniacal  liquid  dissolves,  as  is 
well  known,  cellulose  and  silk.  M.  Schlossberger  has  found 
that  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  nickel  possesses,  with 
regard  to  siUr,  the  same  property  as  the  copper  liquid, -except 
that  whilst  the  dissolution  of  silk  in  the  latter  does  not  alter 
the  blue  colour  of  the  solntion,  the  nickel  liquid  changes 
colour  and  becomes  of  a  yellowish  brown. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  cupro-ammoniacal 
liquid  has  no  action  on  gum  or  dextrine,  but  dissolves  per- 
fectly filtering  paper  (which  may  be  considered  as  impure 
cellulose).  Many  salts,  and  especially  solutions  of  alkaline 
salts,  precipitate  this  dissolution  ;  the  precipitate  thus  formed 
offers  not  a  trace  of  organisation,  or  of  crystallisation.  On 
analysis  it  gives  precisely  the  composition  of  cellulose. 

The  same  re- agents  (aJkalino  salts)  do  not  precipitate  silk 
from  its  solution  in  the  cupro-ammoniacal  liquid.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  method  for  separating  silk  from  cotton.  A  second 
process  by  which  the  same  separation  may  be  effected,  con- 
sists in  employing  the  nickel  solution  instead  of  the  copper 
one ;  the  former  having  no  action  on  cellulose,  but  easily 
dissolving  silk. 

M.  Schli  nberger  concludes  his  remarks  by  stating  that  a 
dissolution  of  cellulose  in  the  cupro-ammoniacal  liquid  is 
likewise  precipitated  by  alcohol,  by  a  concentrated  dissolu- 
tion of  honey,  gum,  or  dextrine ;  and  that  the  cupro-am- 
moniacal liquid  has  no  action  on  gun-cotton  or  collodion. 

M.  Volpicelli,  an  indefatigable  Italian  physicist,  has  just 
made  known,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Desprete,  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, a  curious  drcumstance  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  by  friction  :— The  first  finger  and  thumb 
of  one  hand  being  covered  with  a  woollen  glove,  or  any 
other  tissue,  a  small  stick  of  Spanish  wax  (dre  (CEspatfne), 
or  of  resine-laqne,  is  held  in  the  other.  If  the  wax  be  now 
submitted  to  a  strong  friction  against  the  glove,  it  is  found 
to  develop  positive  electricity ;  if  the  friction  is  feeble,  nega- 
tive electricity  is  developed.  These  remarkable  phenomena 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  experimentalist  desires,  a 
weak  friction  always  producing  negative  electricity,  and  a 
strong  friction  positive  electricity.  In  the  passage  from  one 
of  these  states  to  the  other,  neutral  electricity  is  met  with. 

Now,  if  a  stick  of  wax  a  yard  long  is  rubbed  violently 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  it  is  found  to  be  charged  with  negative 
•ctricity  on  its  entire  surface ;  but  if  a  few  slight  passes 


n  this  stick  of  wax  with  th< 


woollen 
remains 


are  then  performed  upor 

cloth,  the  wax  becomes  positive  at  one  end,  and 
negative  at  the  other. 

These  seemingly  paradoxical  phenomena,  which  M. 
Volpicelli  includes  under  the  term  static-polarity,  arc  like- 
wise observed  when  glass  is  acted  upon  instead  of  resin  or 
wax ;  they  are  also  seen  with  oak-spar,  selenite,  &c,  and  do 
not  appear  to  bo  connected  with  the  difference  of  tempe- 
ratures produced  by  different  degrees  of  friction,  but,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Volpicelli,  with  the  difference  in  the  quantities 
of  movement  employed  in  one  case  and  in  the  other.  These 

\  they  may  be  added 
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to  those  which  tend  to  confirm  the  beautiful  theory  of  the 
correlation  of  force*  developed  in  bo  masterly  *  style  by  Sir. 
Grove.  I  would  much  like  to  see  them  repeated  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  Professor  Thomson,  of  Glasgow. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  an  amalgam  of 
aluminium,  but  without  success.  The  mercury  could  not  be 
made  to  adhere  to  the  former  metal.  M.  Tes&ier  has  found 
that  if  the  aluminium  be  previously  rubbed  with  a  solution  of 
potash  of  soda,  mercury  will  unite  and  form  an  amalgam. 
But  the  latter  is  quite  useless,  for  by  this  experiment  a  sort 
of  galvanic  pile  is  formed,  and  the  aluminium  becomes  as 
electro-positive  as  calcium  or  barium,  becoming  quickly 
oxydiseu  on  exposure  to  air,  decomposing  water  rapidly,  &c. 

A  work  on  mathematics,  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Salmon,  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  author  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  work, 
entitled  "  Lessons  Introductory  to  the  Modern  Higher 
Algebra,"  has  been  very  well  spoken  of  here  by  certain  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians. 

M.  Henri  Sainte  Clare  Deville  has  just  analysed  cryolite, 
the  mineral  from  which  most  of  the  aluminium  now  in  com- 
merce is  extracted.  M.  I  )cvi  lie's,  object  was  to  try  a  new 
method  of  analysis,  which  consists  in  treating  the  substance 
at  a  high  temperature  with  caustic  lime,  by  which  cryolite 
is  entirely  transformed  into  caustic  soda,  alumina,  and 
fluoride  of  calcium,  substances  which  are  easily  separated. 

This  mineral,  to  which  Henri  Rose  formerly  called  at- 
tention, as  being  a  profitable  substance  for  the  manufacture 
of  aluminium,  is  a  natural  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium ; 
M.  Deville's  analysis  confirms  that  of  H.  Boas.    He  finds  :— 

Theory.  Experiment. 

Aluminium    1.1 "    12  8 

Sodium     31*8 

Fluorine      iio't 
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( 'ryolitc  contains  no  j»t«hh,  but,  strange  to  say,  i 
specimens  a  slight  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  u  found.  This 
explains  a  curious  phenomenon,  observed  lately  by  M. 
Moriu,  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris,  where  a  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  aluminium  is  in  activity;  M.  Morin  observed 
that  as  soon  as  the  cldorine  gas  enters  the  heated  tubes  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  alumina,  chloride  of  sodium  or  coal 
(producing  volatile  chloride  of  aluminium,  which  is  after- 
wards decomposed  by  sodium),  a  notable  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus is  volatilised  and  reed  veil  in  the  condensing  apparatus. 

J.  Steenstrup,  a  well-known  and  distinguished  naturalist, 
has  published  some  interesting  observations  concerning  the 
tape-worm  of  the  little  prickly  fish  tliat  inhabits  our  streams 
and  canals,  called  by  the  English  stickleback  (GatterasUux 
aculeatiu,  and  another  species  G.  pun  gilt  us).  The  worm 
which  inhabits  these  tiny  fish  is  called  Schistoctphabts 
solidtu ;  it  does  not  inhabit  their  intestinal  canal,  but  their 
abdominal  cavity.  On  the  contrary,  this  worm  is  often  to 
be  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  aquatic  birds,  whence  it 
was  concluded  that  the  birds  infected  themselves  by  eating 
the  fish,  and  the  fact  appeared  to  be  proved  by  an  experiment 
made  by  Abildgaard,  who  caused  some  ducks  to  be  fed  with 
sticklebacks  known  to  carry  the  parasite  in  question,  when 
the  ducks  soon  became  infected  themselves.  Steenstrup  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  fish  is  not  eaten  by  the  birds  (a 
kind  of  nutrition  that  would  be  dangerous  to  them  on  account 
of  the  spines  on  the  fish's  body),  but  the  worms  themselves, 
which,  having  acquired  all  the  development  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  the  body  of  the  stickleback,  pierce  through  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  fish,  leave  him  completely,  and 
crawl  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  sticklebacks 
do  not  survive  the  wound  thus  produced.  They  die  without 
exception  soon  after  the  parasitical  worm  has  made  his  exit. 
The  tact  appears  to  have  been  suspected  as  early  as  1825,  by 
Baer,  who  found  some  Shwtocephali  alive  ana  free  in  the 
water,  not  far  from  the  bodies  of  some  dead  sticklebacks, 
whose  abdomen  had  been  pierced  in  the  way  described. 

Steenstrup  remarks,  also,  that  some  other  kinds  of  worms, 
namely  those  larvm  or  incompletely  developed  individuals 


called  L'ujula  (which,  like  the  ShistocephalL,  belong  to  tin 
cestoid  group),  which  likewise  inhabit  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  fish,  perforate  these  parts  at  a  certain  period  of  their  a- 
istence  to  come  out  and  live  freely  in  the  water. 


JJjjotogrripijie  Societies. 

Buckhkath  Photogbaj'hic  Soctxtt. 
A  mketiko  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  30th  alt;  the 
President,  J.  Ghusher,  Esq.,  F.fLS.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been  transacted,  Mcsrs.  Hecn 
Kent,  Newton  Grassland,  Thomas  Skaife,  and  William  Kietcr, 
were  duly  elected  mombers  of  t  he  Society. 

Mr.  Ileisch  exhibited  two  dry  plates,  one  prepared  by  Hil! 
Norris,  the  other  by  himself,  by  the  meta-gelatino  process;  boti 
had  been  kept  so  long  that  a  dirty  deposit  formed  during  it- 
velopment.  On  the  plate  prepared  by  himself  this  ww  enure!; 
removed  by  gentle  friction  with  a  pad  of  wet  cotton;  m 
attempting  to  do  the  same  with  Noma's  plate,  the  whole  pttut 
came  off  in  powder ;  but  the  point  to  which  he  <sllcd  the  att«. 
tion  of  the  Society  was  this,  that  the  glass  was  still  entire* 
covered  with  a  transparent  film.  This  film  resisted  the  set** 
of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  but  was  removed  at  on«  by 
hot  water ;  it  was  apparently  a  coat  of  gelatine.  The  question 
is,  does  Dr.  Norris  coat  his"  plates  with  gelatine  before  «Jk. 
dionising.au  has  been  lately  so  much  recommended,  or  b  h, 
collodion  so  powdery  as  to  kit  enough  gelatine  through  to  far* 
this  film  ?  Mr.  H.  thought  the  former  supposition  much  t> 
most  probable.  Mr.  H.  also  exhibited  one  of  Derogy'i  km 
and  the  pictures  taken  with  it,  which  were  of  the  most  mt- 
factory  description. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wheeler  delivered  a  short  paper  upon  Monkhov« 
cellulose  process,  as  recently  employed  by  him ;  and  exhibite- 
a  picture  taken  by  it,  as  wall  as  some  prints  from  that  picture. 
Ho  adverted  to  the  discovery  of  Schweitier,  of  Zurich,  taii 
cotton  and  silk  were  soluble  in  cuprc-ammonium,  and  to  that  of 
Pelouze  a*  to  the  volubility  of  cotton  in  concentrated  hyir- 
chloric  acid,  and  to  the  application  of  that  discovery  by  Peugo; 
while  Monkhovcn  of  Ghent  had  collated  what  was  previous 
known  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  process  was  not  unfair; 
named  "  Monkhovcn's  Process." 

The  author  stated  that  the  object  of  the  several  methods  :o 
which  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  is  employed  is  u> 
same,  vis.,  to  obtain  a  solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammneu 
Monkhoven'; 
from  commercial  i 
obtained  in 

same  thing,  and  was  the  one  he  (the  author)  employed. 

It  consisted  in  placing  copper  turnings  in  a  funnel  in  wtoctt 
some  pounded  glass  was  put,  and  pouring  liquor  ammonut  m»*  ii 
The  air  oxidised  the  copper,  and  the  ammonia  dissolved  i«  * 
fast  as  formed.  The  solution,  which  should  be  passed  td 
rep 

with  oxide  < 
subside,  i — 

n  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  to  every  twenty  of  & 


to  obtain  a  solution  of  oxide  or  copper  m  ammocj> 
a's  plan  was  to  throw  down  hydrated  oxide  of  ropftf 
lercial  sulphate  by  liquor  potassw.and  dissolve  it  tbo 
i  liquor  ammonia.   Peligot's  plan  amounted  U>  ti* 


epassed  through  the  copper  turnings  that  it  may  be  •ton> 
rith  oxide  of  copper,  is  allowed  to  stand,  that  all  impurities  m»; 
ubside,  and  is  tnen  decanted.    Carded  <*.tt«u  is  then  mtrodu* : 


solution ;  it  readily  forms  a  viscid  solution,  and,  that 
plete,  it  is  ready  for  use.    Iodide  of  potassium  is  added  in- 
solved  in  water  in  about  the  proportion  of  24  grain*  to  tb**"^  j 
If  well  prepared,  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  deep  bl«  I 
colour,  and  flows  readily  upon  the  surface  of  glass. 

When  employed  as  a  photographic  medium,  it  is  poured  i 
film  like  collodion,  and  allowed  like  it  to  set,  which  is  known  ■ 
a  whitish  opalescent  margin  appearing ;  this  occur*,  of  roure*.  > 
varying  intervals,  on  account  of  the  varying  state  of  the  tenpe* 1 
ture  and  its  hygrometric  condition,  but  an  average  time  is  ^ 
a  minute ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  est* 
100  parts;  nitrate  of  silver,  10  parts;  acetic  acid  (gbmJi  • 
parts.    A  few  seconds'  immersion  is  sufficient.   The  soraa * 
the  film  whitens,  and  should  have  a  homogeneous  texture-  v 
is  then  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  and,  according  to  u* 
author's  experiments,  requires  rather  a  longer  exposure  w 
collodion,  say  30  seconds.    It  is  then  developed.    For  this  * 
author  used— pyrogallic  acid,  1)  grains;  water,  1  ounce ; 
acid,  10  minims,  washed  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  jo* 
The  picture  obtained  is  in  many  respects  a  good  < 


ii  many 
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The  advantages  enumerated  are  its  great  cheapness,  its 
facility,  it*  uniformity  of  ootnporition,  and  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial nitrate  of  stiver  may  be  employed  for  the  wash  ;  also 
its  remaining  moist  in  very  hot  weather,  and  that  it  may  be  kept 
in  the  air  many  seconds  before  immersion.  Its  principal  dis- 
advantage—and  it  is  that  with  which  the  author  had  principally 
to  contend— is  that  the  film  is  liable  to  become  detached  when 
immersed  in  the  nitrate  bath.  It  remains  to  be  shown  why  this 
so  frequently,  and  apparently  so  capriciously,  occurs;  the 
author  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  energetic  ohemical  action 
which  takes  place  between  the  ammonia  of  the  cotton  solution 
and  the  acetic  acid  of  the  bath,  which  is  required  to  be  in  excess 
to  dissolve  excess  of  copper,  lie  intends  making  experiments  on 
the  subject  with  a  hope  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  as  also  to 
employ  the  "cellulose"  a*  a  dry  process.  With  respect  to 
failure,  those  accustomed  to  chemical  manipulations  will  easily 
understand  how  hard  it  is  to  pronounce  wherein  it  lies,  since 
much  disappointment  must  be  encountered,  and  much  inductive 
experiment  used  before  success  is  attained.  What  becomes  of 
the  copper  ?  The  author  believes  that  it,  with  the  cotton  in 
solution,  acts  as  a  base  to  a  radicle  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
excess  is  removed  by  the  acetic  acid  as  a  diacetate.  The  author 
a}K>logised  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect  manner  iu  which  his 
remarks  were  conveyed,  but  Impel  to  renew  the  subject  with 
more  effect  and  better  success  during  the  ensuing  session. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 


The  First  Photographer. — Far  away  in  the  dim  perspec- 
tive of  the  past — so  far,  and  in  such  obscurity,  that  the  tele- 
scope of  history  has  scarcely  been  able  to  penetrate  deeper  than 
sufficed  to  record  the  bare  fact  lived  a  discoverer.  Seated  in 
his  laboratory,  surrounded  by  conventional  alembics,  retorts, 
and  other  strange-looking  chemical  .apparatus,  an  alchemist  is 
examining,  with  excited  interest,  a  product  which  •  his  furnace 
lias  lately  bestowed  upon  him.  Hope  beams  from  that  face, 
furrowed  by  nights  of  study  and  days  of  disappointment,  and 
as  his  trembling  fingers  turn  the  opalescent  fragment  beneath 
his  eyes,  he  imagines  that  he  has  just  effected  a  great  stride 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his  life,  and  that  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  the  philosophers  stone  was,  at 
length,  yielding  to  his  research  and  assiduity.  He  has  just  dis- 
covered how  to  convert  silver  into  something  quite  different 
from  itself.  All  that  remains  is  to  reverse  the  result,  and  the 
transmutation  of  metals  will  become  an  accomplished  fact.  And, 
lo  :  while  he  still  examines  his  treasure,  a  new  peculiarity  ap- 
pears. The  metal,  in  its  new  form,  not  only  darkens  upon 
exposure  to  daylight,  but  has  become  possessed  of  the  singular 
property  of  staining  the  skin  of  the  operator  so  effectually  as 
to  resist  the  detergent  powers  of  soap  and  water,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  chemical  preparation  known  at  the  time.  The  fact  is 
curious,  and  he  notes  it ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  run  in 
his  peculiar  groove,  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  promise  to 
lead  to  the  great  arcanum.  It  is  worthy  only  of  humbler 
chemists.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  guild  of  Al  Chemia — The 
chemistry,  par  excellent*  t  And  he  returns  to  his  dreams. 
Very  near  to  honour,  very  near  to  a  place  among  the  famous  of 
earth,  was  this  tavant  of  the  middle  ages,  had  he  but  known 
but,  alas !  for  him,  though  in  his  graspings  after  the  shadowy 
ealities  of  alchemy,  he  had  stumbled  over  the  keystone  of  a 
science ;  so  feebly  glimmered  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  so 
was  the  night  of  ignorance,  that*  like  the  headless  cock 
!  fable,  who  spurned  the  jewel  he  had  raked  from  the 
ghill,  so,  with  a  scant  notice  of  ite  leading  phenomena,  did 
i  purblind  philosopher  consign  the  germ  of  photography  to 
eep  of  centuries,  which  has  remained  unbroken  until  within 
fhe  last  eighty  years.  Little  wist  that  follower  of  chimeras,  as 
he  put  away  the  blackened  fragment  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  horn  tilrrr,  and  went  back  to  waste  his  wealth  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  his  health  in  seeking  after 
the  elixir  ri tee— that  he  was  even  then  flinging  away  the  corner- 
stone of  a  temple  to  the  sun,  more  glorious  than  that  of  Balbec, 
at  whose  wonders  generations  yet  to  come  would  gase  in  ad- 
miration and  astonishment,  and  whose  sacred  mysteries  would 
he  presided  over  by  all  the  great  in  art  and  science,  who  should 
live  in  an  age  of  civilisation  far  more  advanced  than  his  own.— 
Irish  Metropolitan  Mugatint. 


photographic  |lofes  ana  Queries. 

HETICKLATIOX  OF  RE-DEVELOPED  XEOATIVF.s. 

Sir, — I  am  a  hardworking  photographer,  and  make  a 
point  of  carefully  considering  (as  well  as  one  with  but  the 
most  limited  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  do)  any  of  the 
phenomena  that  1  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  the  art  to 
which  I  am  much  attached,  in  order  to  make  myself  as  self- 
reliant  as  possible,  and  save  the  courteous  Editor  of  the 
"  Photographic  News"  the  infliction  of  u  a  great  number 
of  papers  of  no  use  to  any  one  except  the" — butterman  ; 
but,  "  having  a  grievance,"  I  am  forced  in  my  extremity  to 
solicit  your  kind  assistance.  To  the  point,  then,  with  your 
permission,  sir.  I  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  using 
"  the  same  bath  and  collodion  for  positives  and  negatives," 
with  the  1*. *t  rwulUt,  always  obtaining,  with  one-fifth  the 
exposure  I  find  necessary  with  the  old  pyro -developer  and 
negative  collodion,  negatives  than  which  I  can  sco  none 
better  for  great  opacity  without  hardness.  The  method  I 
employed  is  similar  to  that  recommended  by  "  F.  R.  C.  S.,"  at 
p.  95,  vol.  i.,  of  your  useful  periodical,  excepting  that  I 
never  use  nitric  acid,  and  but  half  the  weight  of  citric  acid 
of  that  of  pyrogalJic.  Hut,  to  my  mortification,  about  three 
weeks  since  I  found  that,  u|>on  drying,  the  surface  of  my 
negatives  gradually  crepetl  or  became  reticulated  until  they 
were  ruined ;  I  tried  several  samples  of  collodion,  but  all 
with  the  same  results ;  the  positives  are,  as  usual,  good ; 
proving  that  tho  effect  is  produced  by  the  re-developer.  I 
then  tried  the  plan  you  recommended  at  p.  n9,  vol.  i.,  in 
answer  to  "  M.  B. ; "  still  the  same  mu/orlune,  for  so  I  feel, 
being  obliged  to  revert  to  the  negative  process ;  it  is  like  a 
regular  railway  traveller  being  forced  to  travel  a  bad  country 
by  stage  coach  in  winter.  1  should  not  have  written  you 
now,  did  I  not  know  of  several  practical  men  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. Mr.  llardwich'8  observations,  in  your  last 
number,  do  not  seem  to  apply,  as,  in  order  to  test  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  changes,  1  have  experimented  daily,  ami 
although  we  have  had  the  most  variable  weather,  I  find 
no  difference  as  to  the  particular  phenomenon  I 
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IMPROVED  CAP  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

Sin, — Will  you  communicate  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
brother  photographers,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
"  Photographic  News,"  the  following  description  of  an 
improved  cap  for  photographic  lenses  : — 

Take  away  the  ordinary  cap  of  a  lens,  and  put  in  its 
place  outside  a  wooden  ring  (fig.  1),  with  two  small  flat 


fig.  L  Fig.  2. 

hooks,  a,  to  prevent  fig.  2  from  descending  any  further 
than  its  proper  place ;  and,  to  keep  it  close  to  it  on  this  ring, 
fasten  fig.  'J  with  one  screw  at  b ;  now  bear  the  finger  on 
a  to  lift  up  c ;  a  little  velvet  should  be  glued  inside  the 
circle  */.  The  advantages  are :— There  is  no  danger  of  the 
cap  falling  off,  and  no  danger  of  pulling  the  lens  out  of 
focus.  In  taking  a  portrait  or  a  landscape,  where  there  is 
much  foliage,  it  enables  the  operator  to  expose  the  foliage, 
or  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  for  a  sufficient  time  without 
injuring  the  sky,  or  upper  part  of  the  impression. 

It  has  also  great  advantage  in  securing  a  picture  rapidly 
when  no  stop  is  used  in  the  lens,  and  when  accuracy  of 
time  is  the  utmost  importance.  N.  C. 
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Of    BEAT   ON  COLLODION 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I  am  labouring  under  the  following  difficulty,  and 
should  esteem  it  a  particular  favour  if  you  would  oblige 
with  your  opinion  and  advice : — 

I  hare  no  difficulty  whatever  in  taking  a  good  negative 
wet  collodion  in  my  room,  or  even  in  my  tent,  on  a 
moderately  warm  day ;  on  a  hot  day,  however,  I  find  the 
tent  quite  useless.  The  first  indications  of  failure  I  find  to 
be  sundry  marks  on  the  plate  when  taken  out  of  the  bath. 
This  you  will,  perhaps,  attribute  to  dirty  plates,  or  an 
omission  to  remove  the  film  from  the  neck  of  the  collodion 
bottle ;  but  I  am  careful  to  guard  against  these  causes  of 


The  other  day  I  was  determined  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  cause,  but  I  really  cannot  account  for  it.  The  plates 
came  out  of  the  bath,  as  usual,  quite  mottled.  I  exposed 
several  of  them,  but  they  were  good  for  nothing,  the  image 
being  weak  and  misty.  The  same  chemicals  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  my  dark  room  at  home.  I  fancy  you 
will  say  there  must  be  diffused  light  in  your  developing  tent ; 
but  this  I  assure  you  is  not  the  case.  The  tent  acts  as  weli 
as  my  own  dark  room,  except  in  hot  weather.  I  tried 
more  acetic  acid  to  the  bath  (1  minim  to  12  ounces),  but 
with  the  same  result.    I  also  used  three  kin  ds  of  collodion. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  referring  my  failure  to  the  tem- 
perature ;  but  how  to  be  more  successful  in  future  I  do  not 
know,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  cool  days  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  a  photographic 
friend,  but  he  has  never  met  with  the  above  difficulties. 

If  you  would  kindly  favour  me  with  a  hint,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  ascribing  the 
above  effects  to  the  high  temperature,  which  exalts  the  action 
of  all  the  chemicals  used.  We  have  remedied  such  a  result 
by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  the  bath ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  or  flat,  faint  pictures, 
will  be  produced. — Ed.] 


k  VARNISH  FOR  ALABASTRINE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir,— Your  courtesy  in  answering  correspondents'  ques- 
tions emboldens  me  to  put  the  following : — 

In  working  the  alabastrine  process,  described  in  the 
"  Photographic  News  Almanack,"  p.  31,  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  several  very  good  positives.  In  my  simplicity,  I 
varnished  in  the  usual  manner  with  best  spirit  varnish, 
when,  to  my  dismay,  the  much-admired  white  appearance 
vanished,  and  my  pictures  became  darker  than  by  the 
ordinary  process.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
inform  me,  what  varnish  or  other  preparation  to  use  to 
protect  the  picture,  and  not  spoil  the  effect  of  the  alabastrine 
>*  T.  H.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Varnish  kor  Netjativkk. — A  Banter.    Your  idea  is  a  very 
good  one.  bat  it  ha*  already  bwn  nut  into  practice  by  M.  TaupenoL 
Some  yearn  ago  be  recommended  the  employment  of  albumen  for  a 


varnwi  for  negatives,  and  we  must  admit  that  hU  plan  is  verv  suc- 
cessful, although  rather  troublesome.  It  wan  described  by  h"im  in 
£fj  /,mmutc,  as  follows :—"  After  the  collodion  negative  is  nxed  arid 
washed,  pour  over  it  a  little  albumen,  taking  care  to  cover  the  film 
perfectly ;  then  rear  it  up  on  edge  against  a  wall  so  that  it  may 
dry  free  from  dust  When  quite,  dry  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  aceto'- 
nitrate  of  silver  for  a  minute  or  two,'  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen ; 
and  then,  after  a  alight  wash,  place  it  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  order  to  destroy  any  silver  compound  that  may  have  been 
formed.  After  copious  washing,  the  picture  mav  be  allowed  to  dry, 
when  it  will  be  found  perfectly  protected  from  injury,  except  from 
the  roughest  usage.  It  will  bear  rubbing  on  the  picture  side  with 
out  injury,  and  may  be  aafely  packed  up  in  paper. A 

PAiAAmrx.— In  consequence  of  Professor  Draper's  paper,  which 
we  reported  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Piiotookaphic  Nkws," 
numerous  inquiries  have  reached  us  respecting  this  metal,  and  the 
method  of  preparing  the  chloride.  Palladium  Is  one  of  the  metals 
of  the  platinum  group,  and  U  usually  met  with 


metal  in  the  native  state.  It  is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  front  tic 
other  metals  with  -which  it  is  associated,  bv  a  rather  complicate, 
chemical  process  of  solution,  precipitation,  &c  It  a  ductile  ami 
may  be  rolled  out  into  thin  leaves ;  it  is  as  hard  as  platinum,  in 
resembles  that  metal  In  colour  and  lustre,  but  i-  some-list  .  ,rko 
it  is,  however,  not  so  heavy,  being  only  of  a  *p.  gr.  of  IT  to 
and  fuses  at  a  rather  lower  temperature,  being  just  within  the  postr 
of  a  good  chemical  furnace  to  melt.  The  chloride  of  paDadiss  y 
obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat  the  solution  of 
palladium  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  brown  hvoraud 
crystals,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  forming  the  solution  re- 
commended by  Professor  Draper,  for  darkening  collodion  ntgatmi 
A  few  years  ago  palladium  was  to  be  had  in  tolerable  abundanct 
(for  a  rare  metal),  at  a  price  a  little  lower  than  that  of  pUtieam.  but 
it  has  gradually  been  rising  to  an  almost  fabulous  price,  and  the  Ian 
time  we  were  told  the  price  it  was  dearer  than  gold  An  allot  d 
silver  and  palladium  was  employed  bv  dentists,  but  s- 
rise  in  price  we  believe  some  substitute  has  been  emplc 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JMJ"  Some  complaints  having  beaa  made  liy  our  subscriber*  ai  to  the  *»- 
receipt  of  the  "  PtioTotjaArmc  News."  Uio  pn 


notify  that  every  care  Is  taken  on  U>elr  part  to  I 
dispatch.    All  complaint*  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  tag  Post  OIW 
authorities. 


A  Cot  xTar  Amatsxk.— Your  best  plan  will  be  to  ask  soint  friend  Is  Looi 
on  whose  judgment  you  can  rely,  to  select  the  appsrstn*  tit  yr>u  tad  » 
tt  down.  Advertisements  arc  very  nsefnl  a*  showing  where  the  M 
forms  of  apparatus  arc  likely  to  be  met  with ;  but  If  yoa  trust  ralirtl)  u 
them' without  a  personal  Inspection  to  sec  if  the  article  advertised  it  n*j; 
such  as  Is  required,  you  will  generally  meet  with  diasppulnimait.  L'  yo. 
have  no  friend  In  fyondon  upon  whose  judgment  you  can  rdy. « itufl  l» 
happy  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  you  If  you  will  send  a  prime  Irw 
statlng  the  particulars  of  what  yon  minim. 

A  I'RAt  tiskr  ok  Talsotytk — The  greaslness  will  go  away  after  the  ssssr 
has  been  wetted  with  the  solution,  a  lew  minutes.  Tlie  *|kiU  yoo  caropau 
of  are  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance  in  that  particular  »nrt  at  paper 

W.  WootiWAKo,  -  In  our  next. 

H. — Your  silver  bath  U  not  strong  enough.  The  mottled  appearance  « la- 
print  Inclosed  U  due  to  patches  of  insensitive  chloride  of  silver  «  u> 
paper;  there  not  being  enough  nitrate  of  silver  present  to  reader  tt* 
chloride  equally  sensitive  all  over. 

Ax  Axatkctb  just  comnkx cixg. -1,  2,  and  3.  We  have  not  triad  tat  pr>- 
cess,  but  in  any  case  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  adhere  tu  the  formula  t^ 
directions  given  by  the  Inventor  until  you  have  fairly  tested  us  eapsttBor- 
4.  Either  the  eoUodlo-albumen  or  Futbergtll  process,  j.  A  iwm-laassaast- 
scoptc  camera  6.  Impossible  to  say  without  seeing  print*  mas  Uku,  a 
tile  value  depends  so  much  upon  the  subject. 

P.  A — Formula*  forth*  iron  developing  solution  have  been  rspssMrf asV 


J.  D. — If  yon  use  a  good  collodion,  and  the  bath  la  In  order,  yoa  ibouil  an. 
no  dlnValty  In  gcttiuj:  density  lu  negatives.  Add  one  grain  of  a«ut'  •' 
soda  to  the  bath. 

A.  H.— Prom  the  description  you  gave  we  should  imagine  that  then  is  saw 
"stop"  or  projecting  part  of  the  mounting  about  the  lens  which  prm*".. 
the  field  from  being  as  large  as  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  *f*»r»i' 
aberration  would  cause  the  Image  to  be  out  of  focus  at 
not  make  It  disappear  entirely. 

Caduii-m.— See  vol  L,  p.  154. 

Photo.— The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  will  be  to  try  and  ■ 
colours,  which,  when  dry,  shall  approach  the  tone  of  your  | 
flciently  nearly  to  be  used  to  touch  up  the  damsejnd  portion* 

No  Cusmsnr.— We  cannot  give  you  simpler  methods  of  extrsttktr  *wr 
from  old  baths  than  wo  have  already  done  In  several  of  our  nnmbecv  b»*i 

sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  be  able  m  avail  yourself  thelaW 
malion. 

ExotLsioa.— 1.  Ymir  varnish  must  have  been  made  with  chloeoforo.  tK 
»p«ntaneous  decomposition  of  which.  In  the  course  of  time,  wooU  1 
sufficient  corrosive  action  on  your  picture  to  entirely  eat  It  away  if  k  ssjj 
faint  2.  It  ha*  not  been  recommended  to  add  aalphnric  stM  to  the  ordi- 
nary iron  developing  solution,  but  to  add  sulphuric  add  in  plate  of  <" 
acids.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  add  to  your  solution 
already  does,  suffldent  nitric  and  acetic  add.  has  spoiled  1 

Ntoo.— Fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  Instead  of  cyanide ;  that  will  i 
the  fading  out  of  the  picture.   The  peeling  off  is  occasioned  by  the  t 
not  being  good.    You  should  not  pour  the  spent  developing  solatia 
into  the  bottle,  bnt  throw  It  Into  the  silver  residue*,  if  you  keep  any.  or  i 
the  sink,  if  not   The  fault  of  your  print  is  that  the  hypo,  bath  U  not  r 
enough ;  the  hypo,  should  also  be  washed  out  aa  rapidly  aa  possible,  I 
remains  in  the  (>ores  of  the  paper  fur  any  length  of  time,  it  will  i 
Your  albnmenised  paper  Is  very  creditable  for  a  be| 
practice  and  experience  seem  to  be  all  that  you  want  to  become  a  f 
photographer. 

Communication  declined,  with  thanks.— As  Abmiskk. 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  is  either  sncs 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  hi  recent  numbers  of 
" PRoTooBArutc  News:"— M.  H.  Y.— Achromatic — KamesL. 

Ik  Tvri:—  l>.  I..— A  Bathouian.— Clapt  8.  8.  B.— Poncou.— 1L  It  D.-*-* 
If.  T.  T— W.  Boyer. — G.  H.  W.—J.  Walter  — Viator. 


funy  prepaH  I 


to  Mr. 


Lris^La  Belle 1^r*se^tfJ^' 
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TONING  WITH  PLATINUM. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WATT. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage — "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." I  accidentally  found  myself  without  any  chloride  of 
gold,  and  having  no  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  by  me  at 
the  time,  with  which  I  could  have  dissolved  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  thus  overcome  my  difficulty,  I  was  in  what  it*  usually 
called  a  "  fix  " — that  species  of  "  fixing  process "  which  photo- 
graphers care  least  about.  It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to 
try  whether  the  chloride  of  platinum  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  toning  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  gold. 

Having  by  me  a  strong  ethereal  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
platinum,  I  made  up  a  toning  bath  thus : — 

I  dissolved  four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  eight 
ounces  of  water ;  I  then  added  about  60  drops  of  the  clilonde 
of  platinum  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  which  I  then 
poured  into  the  hypo,  solution,  gradually  stirring  all  the 
time,  in  the  same  way  that  the  gold  is  treated  when  making 
a  gold  toning  bath.  The  platinum  readily  entered  into 
combination  with  the  hypo.,  forming  a  clear  solution. 

I  now  took  an  over-printed  proof!  and  immersed  it  in  the 
bath,  and  to  my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  the  proof,  in 
the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  assumed  a  beautiful  dark  brown 
colour,  superior  in  tone  to  any  shade  of  brown  I  have  ever 
known  to  be  produced  in  a  gold  toning  bath.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  in  two  minutes  the  proof  had  acquired  the  maxi- 
mum of  coloration,  for  on  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  much 
longer  period  no  apparent  alteration  took  place.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  proof  had  not  been  much  over  printed, 
the  toning  seemed  almost  instantaneous. 

Having  used  Sutton's  toning  bath  a  good  deal  at  tliat 
time,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  a  bath,  after  his  formula, 
substituting  platinum  for  gold;  and,  after  having  well 
washed  some  proofs,  as  directed  by  him,  in  the  process  re- 
ferred to,  I  plunged  them  into  the  newly-made  platinum 
bath,  which  consisted  of — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  about...  30  drop. 

Hyposulphite  of  sods    S  frrainn. 

Hydrochloric  acid   ft  minims. 

Water    4  ounce*. 

I  dissolved  the  hypo,  in  3  ounces  of  the  water,  and  dropped 
the  chloride  of  platinum  into  one  ounce  of  the  water  (this 
^..11  I*  distilled  water).    I  then  carefully  added  tho 
Ifflliniim  solution  to  thi  hyj  ...  well  gtirring.     Lastly,  I 
the  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bf""'ty  the  proofs  assumed  a  rich  and  brilliant  brown 
of  a  beautiful  tone.    I  then  fixed  the  proofs  in  a 
H  solution  of  hypo,  and  the  whites  became  at  once  per- 
■clear,  whilst  the  general  tone  of  the  proofs  did  not,  as 
r      ml  mm  remember,  undergo  any  evident  alteration. 

Br  having  made  repeated  experiments  with  the  platinum 
Wfg  hath  referred  to,  in  various  ways,  I  felt  quite  satisfied 
Wm,  with  this  hath  it  is  possible  to  obtain  brown  tones  far 
RBrc  beautiful  than  any  shades  of  brown  which  can  be 
obtained  in  a  gold  bath. 

I  did  not  find  that  by  leaving  the  proofs  for  any  longer 
period  in  the  platinum  bath,  the  tone  would  alter  from 
brown  to  the  sliades  of  purple  or  black,  as  in  the  gold  bath, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  would  not  be  the  case. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  conducting  these  experiments 
again,  with  a  view  to  lay  before  the  photographic  world 
some  quantitative  data,  which  would  prove  whether  or  not 


the  platinum  bath  is  more  economical  in  use  than  that  pre- 
pared with  gold.  My  impression  is  that  with  care,  and  by 
using  a  bath  soon  after  it  is  made  until  it  is  /airly  worked 
out,  it  will  prove  to  be  an  inexpensive  one  to  work,  especi- 
ally if  photographers  make  their  own  chloride  of  platinum. 

Amongst  the  many  experiments  which  I  made  with  pla- 
tinum was  the  following : — 

In  the  place  of  hypo.  I  employed  a  few  grains  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  the  new  toning  bath,  and  I  have  a  proof  by 
me  which  I  took  from  the  pressure- frame,  toned  and  washed 
it  in  several  waters  (one  water  being  warm),  ten  minutes 
altogether,  and  this  proof  has  been  exposed  more  or  less  to 
the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  light  ever  since,  without 
apparently  having  undergone  any  change.  This  was  dose 
fully  three  years  ago. 

After  observing,  practically,  the  effects  which  the  platinum 
produced  upon  the  reduced  chloride  of  silver  on  the  proofs, 
1  began  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and 
the  following  deductions  occurred  to  me  at  the  time. 

I  had  for  some  years  observed  that  when  an  ethereal 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  was  placed  in  contact  with 
a  surface  of  silver,  it  immediately  darkened  the  surface, 
and,  as  the  ether  evaporated,  a  film  of  reduced  platinum 
was  deposited  upon  the  silver,  which  would  attach 
itself  bo  firmly  that  it  would  require  good  hard  rubbing — 
although  the  layer  was  necessarily  exceedingly  thin — 
to  remove  it.  This,  I  argued,  would  favour  the  perma- 
nency of  proofs  toned  with  platinum,  for  in  these  we  have 
a  silver  surface,  to  which,  in  the  process  of  toning,  the 
platinum  attaches  itself.  Now,  as  platinum  is,  of  all  metals, 
the  least  likely  to  be  affected  by  atmospheric  influence,  or  by 
light,  or  even  by  any  hypo,  which  may  be  left  in  the  paper 
from  under-washing  the  proof,  I  think  that  proofs  toned  by 
it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  others  toned  in 
any  way.  Of  course  this  is  merely  an  opinion.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  the  peculiarities 
of  the  process,  owing  to  the  fact  that  my  time  has  generally 
been  most  fully  occupied  when  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to 
renew  my  researches. 

If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  should  feel  disposed  to 
try  the  platinum  toning  bath,  I  should  recommend  them  to 
proceed  thus: — Owing  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  bath 
tones,  it  would  bo  advisable,  I  think,  either  to  wash  the 
proofs  first,  or  to  fix  them  in  a  plain  hypo,  bath,  4  ounces 
to  8  ounces  of  water,  and  then  to  wash  them  a  little  before 
placing  them  in  the  toning  bath,  when  I  have  no  doubt  the 
tone  will  be  acquired  almost  immediately  after  immersion. 
But  this,  I  believe,  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  platinum 
in  the  bath ;  therefore,  when  time  is  an  object,  I  would 
recommend  employing  plenty  of  the  chloride,  which,  although 
it  will  augment  the  speed  of  the  operation,  will  not  involve 
much  greater  cost,  for  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  reduced 
silver  upon  the  surface  of  the  proof  is  capable  of  attracting, 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
metal  from  the  toning  bath,  whether  it  remains  in  the  bath 
up  to  the  time  that  the  picture  is  toned,  or  for  a  week  after- 
wards. 

About  two  yean  ago,  I  called  Mr.  George  Knight's  at- 
tention to  this  new  toning  bath,  but  1  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  success  he  met  with. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  turn  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  hear  the  results  of  their 
labonrs,  and  I  do  hope  that  they  may  derive  some  advantage 
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from  the  process,  which,  with  a  little  care.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  I  had  intended  long 
Mince  to  have  made  known  the  above  process,  but  other 
matters  have  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

On  the  subject  of  Photographic  Copyright  there  lias  been 
recently  a  most  important  case  decided,  and  the  following 
able  remarks  on  the  subject  we  extract  from  the  Athenxttm, 
as  they  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers:— 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHATTEBTON. 

An  important  and  interesting  trial  of  copyright  in  the  Rolls 
Court,  Dublin,  came  to  a  second  hearing  on  Wednesday,  last 
week,  in  which  Mr.  Wallis's  picture  of  "The  Death  of  Chat- 
terton"  played  the  principal  part.  The  facts,  ns  stated  in  the 
petition  and  by  the  counsel,  were  these : — 

The  original  painting  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Exhi- 
bition of  Arts,  in  London,  in  the  vcar  1866.  It  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Augustus  lipoid  Egg  from  the  artist.  There  was  an 
agreement  whereby  Mr.  Eg*  sold  to  Mr.  Turner  the  right  to 
engrave  the  pictures,  with  liberty  to  exhibit  it  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  subscribers.  The  only  permitted  publication  of 
the  engraving  of  the  picture  was  in  the  National  Magazine. 
In  the  month  of  April  the  picture  was  carried  over  to  Dublin 
to  be  exhibited.  The  picture  was  known  as  "The  Death  of 
Chatterton,"  and  so  entitled  by  Mr.  Turner.  Now,  this  title 
mis  assumed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  dealer  in  photographs,  and  an 
advertisement  published  by  him  stated  that  he  would  have  "the 
beautiful  stereoscopic  figure  of  the  last  moments  of  Chatterton" 
ready  for  sale  on  the  following  Monday.  Mr.  Turner,  believing 
that  such  an  advertisement  would  injure  his  property,  applied 
to  Mr.  Robinson  to  discontinue  the  side.  Mr.  Robinson  refused 
to  stop  his  publication,  on  the  ground  that  his  stereogram  was 
not  copied  from  Mr.  Wallis's  picture,  but  was  an  independent 
study  from  the  biography  of  Chatterton.  Hence  the  application 
to  the  Rolls  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain.  At  the  first 
bearing,  which  took  place  in  May,  the  injunction  was  granted, 
Mr.  Robinson  submitting  until  an  affidavit  could  be  framed. 
He  came  before  the  Court  with  an  affidavit,  stating  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  pictures  for  stereoscopic  slides  from  a  plain 
surface  such  as  a  picture.  Last  week  he  also  affirmed  that  in 
March  of  the  present  year  he  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of 
stereoscopic  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  Chatterton,  such  as 
his  Meditatious  in  the  Muniment-room  of  St.  Mary's,  Redcliffe, 
writing  his  last  letter  to  Walpolc,  4c.  The  series  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  Chatterton  in  the  Muniment- 
room.  Having  seen  the  painting,  and  studied  the  works  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  poet,  he  made  arrangements  to  produce 
these  illustrations.  He  constructed  in  his  establishment  in 
Grafton-street  a  background  scene  of  London  from  a  painting 
invss,  by  a  clever  artist,  and  so  disposed  a  figure  as  to  re- 
thc  dead  poet  His  advertisement  intimated  that  the 
of  the  death  of  Chatterton  was  from  the  "  living 
was  put  in  by  Mr.  Wollis,  in  which  he 
i  was  original,  and  that  he  hod  not  copied 
i  any  one.  An  engraving  was  produced,  and  handed  up  to 
the  Court  from  which  it  was  alleged  the  artist  had  derived  his 
idea  of  the  death  of  Chatterton.  It  purported  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Edward  Orme,  of  No.  14,  Old  Bond-street,  painted 
by  H.  Singleton,  and  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Lonsdowne. 
The  date  of  publication  is  given  as  1st  of  May,  1701.  Beneath 
the  eneraving  are  the  words  from  Cowley — 

"  Heboid  him.  Mums,  Me  your  favourite  ton. 
Thr  pry  to  want  m  manhood  ha*  begun, 
The  IxMom  ye  hare  filled  with  angrulsli  torn. 
The  mind  >'•  cherished  drooi.infr  and  Cm  lorn." 

The  engraving  represents  a  garret  and  miserable  bed  — 
Chatterton  reclines  upon  the  pallet  in  a  dying  state ;  his  head 
lies  at  the  right  aide  of  the  picture,  the  shoe  is  on  the  right 
foot,  the  other  shoe  is  off;  a  phial  lies  on  the  ground,  manu- 
scripts are  scattered  about,  a  chest  containing  papers  lies 
open  ;  on  a  small  table  books  are  seen,  and  also  a  candlestick, 
the  extinguisher  being  on  the  candle;  three  pens  have  been 
carelessly  thrust  into  an  old  ink -bottle :  upon  the  wall  a  carica- 


the< 

lady  of  the  house  in  which  < 
surprise  and  terror.    It  was  not  contended  that  Mr.  Willi*  bad 
oopied  Singleton's  picture,  but  that  Mr.  Robinson  hail.  Comix; 
contended  that  Mr.  Turner's  title  in  the  work  was  incomplete 
Mr.  Wallis  not  being  at  present  a  party  to  the  suit.  After  i 
long  argument  on  each  side,  the  Master  of  the  Reus  mi,  uot 
whatever  the  ultimate  difficulties  of  the  case  might  be,  then 
was  uo  question  as  to  what  he  was  bound  to  do  at  pre*ei 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  failure  of  Mr.  Turner  to  prove  b 
title,  the  documents  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Coiir, 
showed  that  he  had  a  title ;  that  was,  if  he  stated  it  correct) v 
and  the  objection  at  present  was  that  the  petition  most  certainly 
did  not  state  it  correctly.   It  was  clear  to  him  that  there  oasi: 
to  be  an  amendment  in  the  petition ;  that  the  facts  should  i>- 
accurately  stated,  and  that  Mr.  Wallis  should  be  made  n  ;nr 
to  the  suit    It  was  quite  plain  from  the  importance  of  si> 
question  at  issue  that  the  injunction  should  lie  oontiimed  net.' 
the  hearing  of  the  case.    Suppose  that  Mr.  Wallis  had  m« 
sold  this  picture,  hut  exhibited  it  at  Mr.  C  rati  field'*  for  tb- 
purpose  of  engraving,  would  he  in  that  state  of  facts  h>vr » 
right  to  sue  ?    Ho  had  a  very  strong  opinion  (thoujrn  b 
admitted  the  question  had  never  been  the  subject  of  deacon' 
that  the  pointer  had,  by  common  law,  the  very  same  p 
which  the  author  of  any  work  enjoyed  previous  to  pub 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  say  that  if a 
painter  gave  the  public  the  privilege— and  a  very  great  prrruV 
it  was  in  some  cases— of  allowing  them  to  see  a  work  of  art  it. 


his  studio,  a  person  who  had  thus  inspected  the  picture,  harm, 
a  good  memory,  and  being  an  artist  himself,  would  have  a  r«fc 
to  endeavour  by  some  contrivance  to  make  a  oopy  of  that  vori 
for  instance,  bv  getting  his  apprentice,  as  was  done  in  the  y. 


txipy  of 

for  instance,  by  getting  his  apprentice,  as  was  done  in  1 
sent  case,  to  dress  himself  up  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  i«  to  re- 
present the  principal  figure  in  the  painting,  and  then  tokin/ ; 
photographic  representation  of  the  subject  composed  in  imitatios 
of  the  picture,  and  representing  it  in  terms  by  advertisement  * 
a  copy  of  the  picture.   This  had  been  done  in  the  present  is 
stance — the  photographic  pictures  sold  by  the  respondent  hint 
been  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  "  The  Death  of  Chattertor. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  nothing  short  of  a  fraud — a  deliben' 
fraud ;  and  he  had  not  the  sbghtest  difficulty  in  holduic— » 
the  principle  hid  down  in  the  ease  of  Prince  Albert  r.  Strwv 
which  was  the  principle  of  common  sense,  and  in  the  admirst 
judgment  of  Mr,  Justice  Erie  in  the  case  of  Jeffrey  r.  Boosey 
one  of  the  ablest  judgments  that  had  ever  been  delivered— th 
it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  a  court  of  equity  to  interfe 
in  such  a  case,  quite  irrespective  of  the  common  law  right 
the  painter  to  sue  for  damages,  which  right  he  would  have 
long  as  he  hod  not  published  the  picture.    The  question  th 
arose  whether  there  had  been  a  publication  of  the  pidut 
because,  if  there  had,  then  considering  the  principle  bud  <k 
in  the  case  of  Jeffrey  r.  Boosey,  it  would  be  very  questions 
what  the  law  might  be.    He  had  no  hesitation  in  savin/  ti 
the  exhibition  of  the  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  wa« 
such  a  publication  as  would  deprive  the  artist  of  his  right, 
was  a  qualified  publication— it  was  a  privilege  allowed  to 
public  to  see  works  of  art.   Did  any  one  suppose  that  if 
Walter  Scott  read  out  one  of  bis  productions  to  a 
his  friends,  and  that  one  of  them  had  such  an 
that  he  could  reproduce  every  word  of  it,  or  that 
was  in  a  corner  taking  notes  in  shorthand— did  am 
that  in  such  a  case  the  reading  of  the  work  would" 


at  common  law  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  the  wor 
analogy  to  that  case  the  exhibition  of  a  picture  at  tb| 
Academy,  or  at  Mr.  CranfieldV,  or  elsewhere,  for  the 
pose,  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  qualified  publication 
would  not  deprive  the  pointer  of  his  remedy  at  common  _ 
in  equity  prevent  a  party  from  the  commission  of  a  frai 
attempting  to  copy  the  picture.  A  difficulty,  however,  e< 
as  to  the  third  point — namely,  that  there  had  been  a  publv 
in  the  National  Magazine.  But  for  that  publication, 
would  not  be  any  serious  doubt  in  this  case.  He  was  not 
pored  to  say,  nor  did  he  wish  at  present  to  offer  an  opini 
the  matter,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  publication  if 
National  Magazine.  If  the  respondent  had  simply  oo< 
himself  to  copying  that  engraving,  it  wo*  questionable  « 
the  petitioner  would  have  any  cause  of  avr-tiort  anuu -• 
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Bat  he  bad  not  confined  himself  fo  merely  copying  the  engrav- 
ing; he  had  undoubtedly  used  it  in  the  preparation  of  the 
photograph,  but  he  had  also  adopted  the  colouring  of  the  pic- 
tare  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  picture  itself.  He  thought  this 
was  a  fraud ;  he  did  not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  sense,  but 
a  fraud  in  contemplation  of  a  court  of  equity.  He  might  enter- 
tain tome  doubt  as  to  whether  the  photographic  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  respondent  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  owner 
of  this  valuable  painting ;  but  if  this  were  overlooked  the  pho- 
tograph might  by  a  very  easy  process  be  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
the  original,  and  thus  an  unimportant  piracy  might  be  followed 
up  by  the  adoption  of  another  mode  of  piracy  which  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  owner  of  the  painting.  His 
by  saying  that  he  would  continue  the  i 


rilOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  • 

(/Vow*  cmr  Own  CorrnpondmL) 
Tuk  priest  came  in  to  tell  me  that  the  Auetrians  were 
in  motion,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  together,  as 
he  had  a  brother  at  Torrione,  about  whom  He  was  in 
some  alarm,  and  with  whom  he  proposed  we  should  stay  a 
few  days,  as  we  should  not  be  farther  away,  in  the  event  of 
a  fight,  than  if  we  remained  where  we  were,  and  would, 
besides,  be  in  all  probability  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  the 
troops.  I  was  so  tired  of  the  idle  life  I  had  been  leading, 
that  I  gladly  accepted  his  proposal ;  disinterred  my  camera 
and  other  impedimenta,  and  packed  them  on  my  mule,  and 
found  it  viciously  restive  from  its  long  rest  in  the  priest's 
stable.  I  may  mention  as  a  rather  curious  fact,  that 
in  all  the  requisitions  inado  by  the  Austrians,  the 
priest's  house  and  property  were  spared.  Whether  they 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  a  priest  could  have  nothing  to 
be  deprived  of,  or  on  superior  orders  to  respect  the  clergy,  I 
can't  Bay,  but,  certainly,  the  effect  was  advantageous  as"  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  most 
assuredly  have  lost  my  mule. 

Having  finished  strapping  on  my  packs  we  mounted  on 
our  respective  animals,  and  commenced  our  journey  to 
Torrione.  We  were  a  good  while  on  the  road,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  route  so  as  to 
aroid  passing  through  VerceUi,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
cross  the  line  of  troops.  There  was  one  advantage  attend- 
ing this,  however,  which  was,  that  it  enabled  me  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  country  on  three  sides  of  the  town,  aud  to 
judge  for  myself  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Piedmontese  newspapers — for  I  see 
these,  although  I  cannot  by  any  possibility  meet  with  an 
English  one — and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  using  too 
mild  a  term  to  say  that  these  statements  are  gross  exaggera- 
tions. Some  of  the  fields  very  close  to  the  town  appeared 
barren  of  crops,  but  I  could  only  see  them  from  a  distance 
ADth  my  glass,  and  it  is  possible  that  thin  may  not  be  caused 
:  troops — but  farther  away  the  crops  looked  as  flourish- 
in  any  English  county,  and  everything  appeared  as 
and  orderly  as  in  a  Yorkshire  vale ;  and  little  children 
Veiling  about  in  front  of  the  cottages,  and,  although  so 
Speaking  the  mongrel  kind  of  Italian,  which  they  call 
guage,  with  a  fluency  which  it  would  have 
tied  Mrs.  Partington  to  hear;  and  not  a  single 
ra  visible  that'an  enemy  had  been  or  was  near. 

next  day,  when  it  was  certain  that  the  Auetrians 
Scuated  VerceUi,  I,  my  friend  the  priest,  and  his 
■x,  resolved  on  paying  the  place  a  visit.  We  found 
eets  filled  with  litter  of  all  sorts:  dirty  straw,  pieces 
ood,  bottles,  broken  and  otherwise,  bite  of  leather,  and 
abounded ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  a  very  dirty  state 
eed  ;  a  slight  aggravation,  probably,  of  their  normal  con- 
dition. A  good  many  of  the  windows  of  the  houses  were 
broken,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  houses  themselves 
suggested  the  idea  that  they  had  been  out  on  the  loose  for 
some  time  and  had  not  yet  recovered ;  that  they  were  a  kind 
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of  architectural  prodigals,  who  had  been  indulging  in  riotous 
living  and  had  become  considerably  dilapidated  in  conse- 
quence; otherwise,  they  presented  no  appearance  which 
would  induce  me  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  recently 
occupied  by  a  hostile  army.  As  we  rode  along  the  street 
the  people  who  were  indoors  came  out,  and  those  who  were 
lying  about  on  the  ground  got  up  and  looked  at  us  with 
great  curiosity.  I  imagine  they  took  me  for  one  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  doubts  whether  my  presence  did  not  indi- 
cate their  return,  for  I  heard  several  of  them  asking  ques- 
tions of  the  priest  as  to  who  I  was*.  The  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  people  wore  indoors  I  imagine,  for  those  I  saw  in 
the  streets  were  very  far  from  inspiring  confidence  by  their 
appearance.  The  faces  of  the  men  generally  had  a  dissolute, 
unsettled  expression,  and  I  remarked  a  peculiar,  bold  ex- 

Eression  in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  which  struck  me  as 
aving  been  possibly  communicated  to  them  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  troops  in  the  town. 

We  dismounted  in  an  inn  yard,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would,  I  dare  say,  have  been  respectable- 
looking  enough,  but  at  present  had  the  same  disreputable 
look  as  the  other  houses.  The  landlord  was  sitting  on  the 
step  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  puffing  away  at  a  fat 
cigar  with  all  Ins  might,  the  thing,  I  suppose,  being  home-made, 
and  difficult  to  draw.  He  was  a  black -bearded,  swarthy 
fellow,  and  seemed  good-natured  and  obliging.  As  soon  as 
we  entered  his  yard  he  got  up  and  shouted  for  somebody,  and 
then,  with  our  assistance,  put  the  mules  in  the  stable. 

While  we  were  in  the  room  I  took  up  a  Turin  newspaper, 
and  from  it  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  at  least  one 
English  newspaper  had  got  a  correspondent  with  the 
Austrian  army,  but  the  paragraph  which  conveyed  the  in- 
formation was  not  very  gratifying  to  me  as  an  Englishman ; 
it  began :— "  Ecco  che  abbiamo  un  inglete,  il  quale  pensa  cj>e 
i  poveri  piemontisi  non  »ono  abbastanza  spogliati  dagli 
Austrian  senza  la  sua  a*si*tensa; "  and  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  said  com*j)ondeiit  having  taken  a  private  carriage  for 
his  own  use  by  force  to  convey  his  luggage  from  Vercelli, 
and  of  what  he  would  receive  for  such  an  action  if  he  got 
his  deserts,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  I  felt  sure  when 
I  read  it  that  the  charge  could  not  be  fairly  stated,  so  I 
called  to  the  landlord  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  and  found  that  the  carriage  was  actually  his 
property,  and  the  account  he  gave  me  of  the  affair  threw  a 
very  different  colour  on  the  transaction.  His  statement  was 
rather  a  long  one,  but  in  substance  it  amounted  to  this : — 
"  That  he  was  asked  in  the  first  place  to  lend  the  carnage, 
but  fearing  that  if  it  left  the  town  with  the  Austrians 
there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  his  seeing  it  again,  he 
refused ;  that,  thereupon,  it  was  taken  against  his  will,  but 
was  afterwards  sent  back ,  together  with  a  very  fair  price  for 
the  hire  of  it."  Such  is  the  true  history  of  a  transaction 
which  may  have  been  translated  from  the  Sardinian  papers 
into  the  English  journals  in  all  its  original  blackness. 

We  wandered  all  over  the  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  I  marking  the  places  of  which  I  proposed  taking  a 
picture,  and  which  wen;  chiefly  interesting  as  memorials  of 
a  town  which  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

These  negatives,  I  mention  by  the  way,  were  almost 
failures;  they  are  not  so  bad  as  to  prevent  my  using  them, 
but  the  prints  will  bo  indifferent;  I  can  detect  specks  in  the 
deep  shadows,  and  a  want  of  definition  in  the  half-tones. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  agitation  which  the  collodion  and 
other  chemicals  had  undergone  during  the  journey,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  use  the  dry  plates  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  not  very  strongly  attached  to  the  dry  process,  and 
would  never  adopt  it  while  I  could  use  the  wet,  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  as  good  results  by  its  mcaiih 
at  with  the  wet  collodion ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can 
readily  believe  that  the  prepared  plates  have  an  actual 
advantage  when  one  wants  to  take  a  picture  immediately 
after  or  during  a  rapid  journey  on  a  mule's  back.  A 
journey  by  railway  does  not  improve  the  working  properties 
of  collodion,  but  such  travelling  is  perfect  immobility  a* 
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compared  with  the  trot  of  a  mule  ;  and  on  this 
had  pushed  along  pretty  sharply  in  spite  of  the  heat,  in 
congruence  of  the  padre's  anxiety  on  account  of  his 


I'iuzuyliv. 

I  have  just  returned  with  my  camera  and  three  negatives 
from  Palestro.  I  had  taken  live,  but  a  stupid  Piedmontese 
soldier  came  and  lifted  up  my  tent,  and  thrust  his  head  and 
shoulders  in,  knocking  down  a  couple  of  them  which  I  had 
stood  up  to  drain,  ana  completing  their  destruction  by  lay- 
ing hold  of  them  with  his  clumsy  paws  and  rubbing  away 
half  the  film.  I  will  send  you  proofs  of  these  as  soon  as  1 
have  an  opportunity  of  printing  some.  They  will  not  be 
quite  like  what  I  hoped  to  send  you.  You  will  see  many 
dead  bodies  scattered  about  among  the  trees,  and  many 
lying  side  by  side  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the  hole  in  which 
they  will  be  interred  as  soon  as  it  has  been  dug,  but  no 
bodies  of  men  in  actual  conflict ;  I  felt  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  get  near  enough  to  pitch  my  .camera, 
though  I  was  myself  able  to  see  the  fight  distinctly  from 
beginning  to  end. 

At  Torrione  the  night  preceding  the  battle,  nearly  every- 
body was  in  the  street  expecting  every  minute  to  hear  the 
report  of  guns,  as  we  knew  that  the  French  and  Sardinians 
had  got  as  far  as  Vercelli  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also 
that  the  Austriaus  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at 
the  place  in  which  I  am  concluding  this  letter  among  others, 
and  which  is  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Vercelli. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  two  would  get  so  impatient  that 
they  would  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  town  to  see  if  they 
could  hear  anything  of  what  was  going  on.  I  tried  to  get 
mine  sleep,  intending  to  start  as  soon  as  it  was  light  to  see 
if  there  was  any  sign  of  a  battle  being  fought,  or  if  the 
A  nutria  ns  had  continued  their  retreat. 

There  was  no  time  lost  after  the  sun  rose  in  preparing  to 
get  away.  I  threw  my  glass  over  my  shoulder,  put  a  piece 
of  bread  in  my  pocket,  and  was  off  with  the  padre,  his 
brother,  and  four  or  five  others.  We  took  the  direction  of 
Palestro,  and  pursuing  our  way  across  the  fields,  it  was  not 
until  we  had  got  near  it  that  we  approached  at  all  closely 
the  allied  troops.  We  first  came  upon  a  strong  force  of 
Sardinians  marching  along  the  road  towards  Confienia,  and 
remained  standing  in  the  field  beside  the  road  until  these 
had  passed.  The  appearance  of  the  men  and  their  bearing 
were  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  them.  The  expression 
of  their  faces  was  resolute  and  determined,  though  different. 
Some  were  Binding,  and  stepped  out  with  an  air  of  eagerness, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  a  dance  instead  of  a  fight ;  othere 
seemed  deadly  pale  by  comparison  with  the  swarthy  faces 
about  them,  and  these  were  not  the  least  resolute  looking. 
It  sent  a  thrill  through  mc  as  they  went  marching  by, 
entirely  silent  as  regards  voices,  and  giving  no  sound  but 
the  regular  tramp,  tramp,  mixed  with  the  rattling  of  the 
scabbards  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  jingling  of  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  horses.  'I  here  is  something  wonderfully  im- 
pressive in  the  sonnd  of  the  marching  of  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  yet  it  is  not  because  they  arc  armed,  for  I  after- 
wards saw  bodies  of  men  moving  towards  each  other  to 


in  actual  combat  without  any  similar  feeling,  but 
they  were  at  a  distance,  and  I  could  only  see  and  not  hear 
anyt  hing  beside  the  reports  of  the  guns ;  but  to  return.  As 
soon  as  the  road  was  sufficiently  clear,  we  crossed  over  and 
continued  our  way  across  the  fields,  regulating  our  progress 
by  the  inarch  of  the  troops,  which  we  could  now  see  moving 
towards  Palestro  in  considerable  numbers.  With  my  glass 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  Austrians  in  the  last-named  place, 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  there, 
we  made  our  way  to  a  little  group  of  tall  trees,  up  which 
we  climbed,  perching  ourselves  on  the  branches  and  waiting 
for  the  commencement  of  the  slaughter.  It  was  the  most 
exciting  time  I  ever  spent  in  my  life.  My  heart  beat  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  uot  from  fear,  for  there  really  was  nothing 
to  fear  beyond  the  exceedingly  improbable  event  of  a  shell 


bursting  among  us,  but  there  was  something  vemble  m 
spectacle  of  bodies  of  men  preparing  to  kill  each  other. 

Tl»e  Austrians  were  the  first  to  begin.   I  happened  to  be 
looking  in  their  direction  at  the  moment  and  saw  the  briiAt 
flash,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  heard  the  roar  of  the 
I  saw  a  slight  movement  among  a  body  of  soldiers  who  wen 
ascending  the  slope,  and  then  the  dirt  fly  up  in  little  cohmni 
behind  them  until  the  ball  came  to  a  stop  in  the  W3. 
Another  report  followed,  the  troops  increased  their  speed, 
and  soon  the  air  was  filled  with  a  confused  sound  of  reportj 
of  small  arms,  the  booming  report  of  cannon,  and  the  shont- 
ing  of  the  men  engaged.    I  was  so  near  that  I  cotM  tee 
with  my  glass  each  individual  soldier,  but  to  describe  vhtt 
took  place  over  the  whole  scene  of  the  fighting  is  out  of  at 
power.   My  attention  was  so  engrossed  on  one  point  « 
another  that  I  was  unable  to  pay  attention  to  what  »s 
turning  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.    There  was  a  hip 
body  of  Piedmontesc,  who  halted  when  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Austriaus,  and  fired,  and  then  dashed  fomri 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet.    I  could  see  an  officer  a  feiW 
in  advance  of  the  foremost  rank  waving  his  sword,  and  as 
face  turned  rather  towards  them,  I  suppose  urging  then  on, 
who  was  struck  to  the  ground  as  if  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Another  dark-looking  figure  appeared  immediately  to  La 
place ;  the  goal  was  gained,  there  was  a  concussion,  a  cm- 
fused  waving  of  arms,  mingled  with  rapid  fiashts  fromi  . 
cealed  individuals  who  seemed  to  be  firing  among  the  attack- 
ing party,  who  were  forced  back  in  a  mass,  and  retired  fe» 
some  distance ;  the  Austrians  following  them  but  a  little 
way  and  then  going  back  and  giving  place  to  the  artillery, 
which  re-commenced  firing,  and  the  first  few  balls  making 
a  complete  line  through  the  mass  of  troops  who  were  miiw 
up  together  in  confusion.    This  was  the  most  painful  spe>: 
tacle  that  met  my  eye  during  the  whole  of  the  bat'J. 
While  they  were  in  actual  conflict  there  was  Bometatcg 
stirring  and  exciting,  which  made  one  feel  a  longing  to  be 
among  them,  but  to  see  men  struck,  beaten,  and  torn  to 
pieces  when  they  were  in  a  perfectly  helpless  condition  made 
ray  blood  run  cold.    Fortunately  this  did  not  last  Vonc.  k 
fresh  body  of  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  as  confidently 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  their  comrades.    There  to 
the  same  scene,  but  instead  of  their  following  the  downward 
course  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  I  could  see  thta 
Brewing  closely  upon  the  Austrians  in  a  dense  mass.  Tn° 
Austrians  held  their  ground  firmly  and  tried  to  force  thetu 
back,  but  not  succeeding  they  began  to  give  way,  very 
slowly  at  first,  for  those  behind  pressed  those  in  front  f«- 
ward,  but  gradually  the  backward  movement  was  com  id  Mi- 
ca ted  to  those  in  the  rear,  and  they  receded  i 
rapidly  before  the  pressure  of  the  allied  troops 
were  hidden  from  my  sight  by  intervening  objects, 
the  old  tale  of  the  Chinaman — "  Suppose  you  must  < 
wc  must  go  out." 

Looking  to  another  part'  of  the  field,  I  was  surprise 
a  body  of  Austrians  almost  close  to  our  jxjst  of  obse 
advancing  at  quick  step  in  the  direction  of  a  body  ol 
troops,  who  were  facing  about,  and  in  two  minut 
were  rushing  to  meet  them  at  a  kind  of  trot, 
fell  on  both  sides  when  they  came  into  collision, 
ware  forced  into  their  places ;  those  who  had  fall! 
trampled  upon  by  both  parties  alternately.  Some 
hand  fighting  ensued,  the  French  figbtiug  with  1 1st 
of  tiger  cats,  and  gradually  compelling  the  Ausd 
retreat,  not  in  a  broken  and  disorderly  manner, 
compact  mass,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  do  tht 
harm  with  the  bayonet,  but  rendered  them  on  easy 
the  French  rifles.  The  French  troops  scatter 
a  little  and  fired  into  the  retreating  Austria na 
could  load,  apparently  without  any  orders,  and  fight iuj 
the  simple  principle  of  doing  the  enemy  as  much  harr 
possible.  Two  or  three  times  when  the  French.  »6\i\ier~ 
preached  very  closely,  a  ]»rtion  of  the  Austrian  tr 
turned  at  bay  and  drove  them  back  a  little,  but  the  moi 
they  resumed  their  retreat  they  were  harassed  anew. 
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far  as  I  could  judge  they  lost  ten  times  as  many  in  this  way 
as  in  the  actual  conflict.    It  was  a  horrible  sight ;  the  con- 
tending parties  were  so  close  to  me  that  I  could  distingmwh 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  mingled  with  French  oaths,and 
the  rattling  sound  of  the  guns  as  they  came  in  contact.  It 
was  during  this  part  of  the  battlrfthat  I  and  those  with  .me 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  shot  like  so  many  ruokeJfcA 
thick-headed  Sardinian  peasant,  who**.'  patrioLatm  exoeJfcd 
his  discretion,  had  managed  to  get  bold  of  a  gun  somewhere, 
and  thought  it  an  excellent  opportunity  of  getting  a  *hot  at 
the  Tedeschi.    lie  was  percheOpm  a  branch  in  the  tree  next 
the  one  iu  which  I  was,  and  had  just  got  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder  when  the  padre's  brother,  who  was  a  little  above 
him  in  the  same  tree,  caught  sight  of  his  operations,  and, 
with  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  danger  he  was  abaft  to 
bring  upon  us,  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick  on  the  side  of 
the  head  which  sent  him  tumbling  from  branch  to  branch 
almost  to  the  ground. 
There  was  a  good  deal  more  fighting  than  that  I  have  en- 
avoured  to  describe,  but  it  was  not  so  closely  under  my 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  firing  ceased  altogether,  and 
concluded  the  battle  was  ;u  an  end.    As  soon  as  we  de- 
snded  to  UuMfeoflL  the  priest  proposed  that  we  should 
if  we  could  do  anything  for  the  wounded,  and  of  course 
were  auditing  to  adopt  his  suggestion.    Their  groans 
]d  havWbrtctod  us  to  where  they  were  lying,  even  if  we 
not  been  ante  to  see  them.    You  can  form  no  coneep- 
>  of  the  sickening  sensation  I  felt  when  I  found  myself 
the  midst  of  pools  of  blood,  which  splashed  about  at 
v  steat^spMading  a  sickening  smell  in  the  atmosphere. 
The^ bodies  ot  the  shun  were  Tying  pell-mell  among  the 
wo  nudes,  very  few  of  Whom  were  able  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  horrible  contact.    We  moved  each  in  succes- 
sion, and  laid  them  gently  on  their  backs — the  dead,  dying, 
and  wdfa^HHtoy  side,  leaving  them  thus  until  the  men 
had  gom  tomi  some  water  returned  with  the  patrols 
who  wcfi-^iil       <  ifcjg  tie  wounded.    No  time  was  lost 
in  selecting  those  who  were  placed  in  the  ambulance  first ; 
were  taken  pretty  much  at  random,  only  those  who 


aed  actually 
wounds 
was,  I 
ance  of  one, 
I  moi 
his  mouth,  but 


were  peated  over  in  favour  of  those 
slighter.    One  of  those  so  passed 
ashman.    He  had  all  the  appear- 
was  dressed  in  the  Sardinian  uni- 
his  faosv  with  water,  and  poured  some 
he  ha^not  strength  to  swallow  it.  I 


him  carried  down  to  a  tent  where  the  surgeon  was 
rating,  who  was  kind  enough  to  see  to  him  at  once,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  save  him.  A  bullet  liad  passed 
3tigh  his  thigh,  severing  the  artery,  and  he  had  bled  to 
I  did  all  I  could  to  make  his  last  moment  -  easy  by 

ing  his  face  with  water  He  had  five  Napoleons 

i  few  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  round  his  neck  there 
ka  portrait  of  an  extremely  pretty  English  girl,  on  the 
~  which  was  written,  in  a  female  hand,  the  initials 
the  date  December  14,  '58.  J.  L. 

I  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  letter  concludes, 
pe  it  must  have  been  sent  to  Turin  by  some  unex- 
diunity. — Ed.] 
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\iumh  i  at  pubbahed  an  iataMtinf  1  ■aTBroniaa- 
Mr.  Hardwich  on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
ition  M  the  atmosphere  du  the  quality  of  tie  nega- 
hi-  is  a  fcubjeet  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  ik 
"c  that  if  a  series  of  observations  were  made  and 
it  might  be  |<ossible  for  a  photographer  to  obtain 
under  every  aspect  of  the  wither,  by  varying 
I  chemicals  according  to  aaBnistancos.  The 
relative  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
season  of  the  year,  is  ,■..>*: — 

44  At  the  present  woamMkp  neaily  extraordinary 


1 


phase  of  atmospheric  pertubations,  remarkable  alike  from  then- 
violence  as  from  their  extent.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  that  a  heavy  storm  has  not  raged 
in  London,  as  in  Paris,  in  Milan,  in  the  Jura,  and  the  most 
widely  separated  districts  of  France.  The  most  observable 
thing  in  these  storms  is  that  they  are  renewed  every  year  at 
the  beginning  of  J unc.  How  can  we  explain  these  grand 
phenomena  ?  No  doubt  the  epoch  of  the  year,  comprised 
between  15th  May  and  the  3Uth  June,  is  the  epoch  when 
vegetation  is  most  rapid,  when  evaporation  is  most  abundant, 
when  all  the  sources  of  electricity  arc  in  full  activity,  when 
the  atmosphere  is  likewise  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the 
awnrnul.it  ion  of  electricity.  It  may  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  if  a  storm  bunts  at  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  disturbed  equilibrium  is  re-established  very  slowly, 
and  that  storms  may  succeed  each  other  during  many  davs, 
a  month,  or  even  forty  days  *,  and  this  might  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  adage  relative  to  St.  Swithin.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  these  relations  are  sufficient  to  explain 
everything ;  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  intervention 
of  another  and  much  more  important  cause  is  necessary, 
which  lias  been  too  much  overlooked  hitherto.  In  his  com- 
munication relative  to  coloured  shadows,  M.  Babinet  said, 
'  The  27th  May  the  sky  was  entirely  veiled  by  a  fog,  which 
did  not  allow  a  glimpse  of  blue  colour  to  be  seen.'  We  liad 
made  the  same  remark,  and  had,  moreover,  noted  the  fact 
that,  for  a  fortnight,  the  sky  had  been  grey,  and  never  of  an 
azure  blue,  and  that  its  depths  were  invaded  by  a  kind  of  dry 
fog  or  thick  smoke.  That  in  the  morning  the  horizon, 
especially  towards  the  west,  was.  alarming  to  see,  it  was  so 
totally  devoid  of  all  transparence. 

"  Is  this  state  of  the  atmosphere  abnormal,  observed  for 
the  first  time  in  June,  1859  ;  or,  is  it  a  constant  periodical 
phenomenon  which  has  often  passed  unobserved  because  the 
attention  of  meteorologists  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
awakened  ?  We  put  that  question  to  ourselves,  and  we  were 
far  from  foreseeing  that  the  power  of  resolving  it  would  be  so 
soon  given  us,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recollection  of  a 
paper,  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  Goldschmidt  last  year,  recurred 
to'our  memory,  and  likewise  the  reading  of  M.  Coulvier- 
Granier's  researches  on  meteors  suddenly  opened  our  eyes. 
4  If,'  wrote  M.  Goldschmidt,  '  the  dry  fog  is  rarely  observed 
at  Paris,  it  is  because  men  occupy  themselves  there  but  too 
little  with  what  passes  in  the  depths  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
fog  of  this  kind  enveloped  Paris  and  its  environs  on  the  6th 
June  of  last  year,  and  I  find  in  the  meteorological  table  of 
M.  Heiss,  the  celebrated  observer  of  Munster,  that  the  fog 
was  likewise  very  dense  in  that  town  from  the  2nd  to  the  7tn 
June.  At  Paris  it  coincided  with  a  north-east  wind,  and 
was  accompanied  by  an  intense  odour  of  sulphur  or  creosote 
(the  same  odour  was  very  sensibkaMt  the  27th  of  last  month)  ; 
the  atmosphere  gave  evident  sign.-  <  i  eleetrieity,  ami  at 
Munster  the  ozonometrical  papat  assnm  d  a  \  .tv  deep  tint. 
1  have  ascertained  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  same  fact*, 
have  often  recurred  at  the  same  epoch  ;  I  have  even  though^ 
of  addressing  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  director  of 
observatory.' 

"  In  the  following  lines  we  faithfi 
M.  Coulvier-Granier'B  observations, 
has  collected  on  the  subject : 

"The  dry  fog  of  1783,  which, extended  over  the  whoa»«# 
Euro]*1  and  other  ports  of  tL  led  the  atmosphere 

from  the  27th  May  to  the  lMj^^^Ethc  not  less  celebrated 
fog  of  1831  also  continued  in^^B  latter  end  of  May  for 
some  days  in  June  ;  and  we  niayaay,  generally,  that  the  dry 
fag  makes  its  appearance  oGryV  June*  W  hen  it  appears, 
the  azure  of  the  sky  becomes  dull,  or  rather  it  is  grey,  even 
In  the  entire  absence  of  clouds;  the  sun  has  a  reddish  tint : 
distant  objects  arc  effaced  from  view,  or  arc  only  visible 
through  a  veil  of  vapour,  a  part  of  the  shooting  stars,  which 
oughtjp  be  seen,  escapes  from  sight.  Every  year  this  grey- 
ness^Hhe  iky  is  visible,  sometimes  its  duration  is  short ;  at 
ui  bei  miii on  the  i  >U*Hr,  it  u  quires  consistency  . !  i  K  ION 
more  douse,  and  extaadt-to  very  distant  regions.     At  the 


och  ;  I  have  even  though*^^ 
ject  to  the  dirertor  of  thai 
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instant  when  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  ceases,  the 
regions  of  cirrus  contain,  in  much  greater  abundance,  the 
gases  or  other  matters  to  which  they  owe  their  existence ; 
hence  the  fog  which  renders  the  sky  grey,  takes  its  rise  in 
the  elevated  layers  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  height  of  the 
cirrus,  the  aurora  borealis,  and  possibly  the  shooting  stars ; 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  even  take  its  rise  in  the 
ethereal  regions,  from  whence  it  descends  to  the  earth,  col- 
lecting, in  its  passage  through  the  inferior  zones,  that  which 
gives  it  the  consistency  necessary  to  render  it  visible  to  our 
eyes.   This  kind  of  fog  is,  at  times,  highly  electrical.    .  . 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  well-ascertained  met  that  the  dry  fog  is 
a  very  common  phenomenon  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  the  period  signalised  for  a  long  time  past  as  being 
fertile  in  intense  or  prolonged  atmospheric  perturbations, 
storms,  aurora  borealis,  &c,  and  it  ap]>cars  to  us  impossible 
not  to  admit  that  there  is,  between  these  two  phenomena,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us  add,  finally,  though  with 
some  timidity,  that  June  is  six  months  distant  from  .Novem- 
ber, the  month  of  the  periodical  appearance  of  shooting  stars 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  November  tnc  earth  is  near  ite 
perihelion,  in  June  it  approaches  its  aphelion ;  will  it  be  in 
relation,  at  these  two  phases  of  its  annual  revolution,  with 
the  layer,  or  the  great  ring  of  cosmical  matter,  the  existence 
of  which,  round  the  sun,  is  demonstrated  by  so  many  other 
facts  ?  Will  the  first  passage  be  marked  by  shooting  stars, 
the  second  by  dry  fog?  M.  Babinet  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  trying  to  ascertain  if  he  could  not,  about  the  montli  of 
June,  see,  during  the  day,  shooting  stars  pass  between  us 
and  the  sun ;  we  have  ourselves  watched  the  heavens  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now  that  which  we  were  seeking  at  a  dis- 
tance and  in  vain,  might  it  not  liave  been  close  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  fog,  objuring  the  sky,  rendering  it.  grey,  de- 
priving it  of  its  transparency,  and  liberating  the  electricity 
by  friction,  the  origin  of  the  frequent  and  terrible  storms  of 
the  latter  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  ? 

"  We  will  go  no  farther ;  perhaps  even  we  should  fear  to 
have  gone  too  far  Already,  if  we  had  not  had  for  our  Bole 
motive  the  desire  of  stimulating  the  ardour  of  our  readers, 
to  bring  from  them  communications  relative  to  the  result 
of  their  observations,  which  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
receive  and  to  subject  to  analysis.  There  is  evidently,  in  the 
direction  wc  have  indicated,  some  important  discovery  to*be 
made,  some  grand  law  to  formularise." 

There  is  a  reference,  in  the  above  paper,  to  the  presence 
of  a  strong  odour  of  sulphur  during  somo  of  the  recent 
storms ;  it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  photographere  who 
employ  rain  water,  instead  of  distilled  water,  to  know  that 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  thiB  water  lias  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt. 


POSITIVES  WITHOUT*  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
SILVER. 

BY    M.    POITEVIX.  .  - 

author  has  shown  that  light  acts  chemically  upon  a 
number  of  compounds,  even  amongst  those  on  which 
vat  ions  hum  yet  been  made,  in  such  a  manner  <e»  to 
them  to  assume  a  lower  state  of  oxydation,  that  is  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  electro-negative  elements  which 
they  contain.    At  present  his  object  is  to  make  known  a 
photographic  application  which  permits  of  proofs  U-ing  oh- 


au 

hi! 

e 


n  (ordinary  ink)  is  the  only 

••i  •  :"  ■  >f  iierchloride  of  iron, 
I  other  of  nitrate  of  uranium, 
mix  them  together  in  equal 


taincd  in  w  hich  gallate 
colouring  agent. 

Make  separately  two 
10  parts  to  100  of  pater! 

of  the  same  strength,  and  mix  them  together  in  equal 
quantities.  Take  good  photographic  paper  (thin  is  prefer-  hiitricacid  ; 
able),  and  float  it  for  some  seconds  ou  some  common  water, 
to  moisten  the  side  which  is  to  receive  the  preparation. 
After  draining  it,  place  tnc  dry  side  on  a  glass  or  dish  a 
little  smaller  than  the  sheet,  and  pour  on  to  the  strfhee  a 
-iitlieient  quantity  of  the  above  mixture  of  the  two  solution*: 
allow  it  to  flow  over  its  surface  several  times,  and  pour  the 


excess  into  a  capsule  or  flask.    This  mixture  may  be  ktp 
unaltered  for  several  days,  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  sheet  thus  prepared  is  to  be  placed  to  dry  spontane- 
ously in  the  dark.  When  dry  it  is  of  a  tolerably  dark  yelk* 
colour.    It  is  impressed  through  the  design  which  k  to  t> 
copied ;  this  design  should  be  a  positive,  since  the  impreasd 
parts  of  the  prepared  paper  give  the  white  parts.  A  {na- 
tive on  glass  is  the  one  to  be  preferred ;  but  a  positive  proof 
on  paper  previously  waxed,  may  also  be  used.  The  time  of 
exposure  behind  the  positive  is  from  fifteen  to  twenu 
minutes  in  the  sun,  but  i^Arill  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  positive ;  in  all  cases  the  necessary  time  nay 
be  judged  by  the  colour  of  the  paper,  which  from  an  mm>- 
yellow  will  become  white  under  the  influence  of  the  ayht. 
anqmhis  decoloration  should  penetrate  through  ti.- 
The  decolorised  part  is  formed  of  perchloride  of  tree 
brought  to  the  state  of  protocliloride,  which  takes  no  colour 
under  the  influence  of  the  gallic  acid  employed  to  develop 
the  image. 

In  order  to  obtain  the*  picture  black,  moisten  the  sheet  a 
in  the  first  instance  on  ordinary  water,  drain  it,  lay  it  on 
the  plate  of  glass,  and  pour  over  thoasurface  a  aatuiu 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  or  a  2  per  cent^oluasn  of  pyr  j 
acid,  or  even  a  concentrated  infusion  of  gall  huts* 

Gallic  acid  gives,  in  those  jiart*  of  the  pcrdhkiri-k 
which  the  light  has  not  acted,  a  dark  violet  cdlnr. 
gallic  acid  gives  a  grey  plumbago-like  colour,  similar 
copper-plate  engraving.    A  mixture  of  the  two  acids 
an  intermediate  colour,  which  can  he  varied 
the  proportions. 

To  fix  the  proofs,  it  is  sufficient  to  watdi  t 
water*  to  renew  it  once  or  twice,  sjlonge  them, 
them  dry.  The  colour  darkens  iij  tone  on  drying 
obtained  arc  as  .unalterable  by  atmospJiej 
writings  in  common  ink.    This  proo 
double  advantage  of  cheapness  and  dur; 


r  pi**  ' 


ON  SENSITISING  ALRIWSIENISEI)  PAPWL 

Those  who  have  used  albumenised  ^HsWhave  invam1 

experienced  difficulties  not  encounteBn  in .  the  use  of  t 
paper  commonly  employed  iiwmotography*  Albumens 
paper  sensitised  with  the  nitndWyuf  silver,  will,  in  the  ecu 
of  two  or  three  days,  gradually  become  brown.  This  n« 
is  injurious  to  the  white  portions  of  the  picture,  and,  althot 
it  may  in  a  great  measure  lie  removed  iii  tbc  toning  '  ' 
is  always  accomplished  at  tho  expense  of  the  finer 
Albumenised  paper,  more  iwrticuUu-ly,  should  be 
mediately  after  it  is  sensitised ;  but  then:  arc  many 
occurring  in  which  this  condition  cannot  Decompile 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of  sheets  ant; 
at  once,  luit,  In-fore  they  can  In-used,  Heveral  daxi 
days  intervene,  when  the  paper  will  be  found, 
assumed  a  litown  shade,  and  will  be  almost  wortl 
cause  of  this  singular  occurrence,  is  sulphur  exi 
albumen.  The  chloride  of  silver  is  readily  de 
combined  with  organic  matter,  anoWn  the  pi 
the  gradual  formation  gfsj|a£  sulphffle  of 
the  darkening  of  its^^&Btenstic  l-r-n 
verges  upon  a  black.  I 

After  a  great  iniiTibeVVexperimentsaziafl 
pose  of  avoiding  this  vexatioustdifficulty,  I 
the  desired  result  by  the  use  of  the  : 
parationi  viz- :— one  ounce*of  the  nitrate  off  a\vt 
in  eight  ounces  of  water,  to  wksoh  fc  added  one 
this  :  is  floated  for  tw 

minutes.  It  is  then  hung  up  and  dried  in  the  usual 
and  afterwards  Disced  in  a  portfolio,  where  it  may 


ids  placed  ii 

without  dcteriotspkm  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  "Tfc 
practice  is,  after  printing,  to  pass  the  paper  throughxi 


of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  converts  the  free  nitrate 
chloride,  and  thereby  prevents  injury  tn  t  he  toning  "ht 
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BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
We  hare  on  many  occasion*  advocated  the  employment  of 
balloons  for  photographing  military  positions,  and  tha|  the 
photographers  who  form  part  uf  the  corps  of  engineers 
should  be  exercised  in  this  kind  of  photography.  Many 
months  sinco  we  announced  thalKM.  NadA,  the  well-known 
photographer,  had  made  an  ascent  from  the  Hippodrodfc  at 
Paris,  and  we  have  been  recently  informedj 
sent  for  by  the  French  War  Minister  with* 
if  his  sen-ices  can  he  made  available  in  Itftfi 
of  M.  Goddardis  a  proof  of  the  -m  rmuK^^| 
Emperor  of  France  of  such  means  of  aacei 
tion  of  the  enemy. 


*nktionnfrn  of  pbotoorra 


Distortion-. — The  effect  produced  on  the 
proceeding  from  an  object  during  its  passage  thn.UL.-li  the 
lens,  by'reason  of  which  the  resulting  imue  is  not  a  true 
i representation  of  Um  object.    Many  of  iUfetFects  of  distor- 
,tion  are  inner  cat  ifwnages  formed  by  lensBFhaving  spherical 
sees,  4mt  tney        in  general,  be  so  much  redojpd  by  a 
ful  adaptation  or  the  curves  of  the  various  surfaces,  that 
{Lilortion  should  never  occur  to  an  appreciable  extent  if 
uses  by  goodwmakers  are  employed,  and  are  not  tiaed  un- 
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■jAtmtis  Process. — This  term  is  applied  indis- 
all  processes  in  which  the  collodion  plate, 
Ben  rendered  sensitive  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
ashing  or  coaling  with  a  solution  capable  of 
sensitiveiieaas  whe^ier  the  resulting  Him  l>e 
,  or,Yndist  and  sticky. 
—An  instrument  used  for  measuring 
phic  rays,  and  comparing  the 
it  is  thus  described  by 
consists  o£  a  thin  metallic 
WJBg  a  slit  extending  from  its  centre 
xm  dn  an  axis,  revolving  through  a 
isc,  perfectly  white.  The  white  slit 
centre,  the  exact  length  of  the  radius 
id  by  means  of  these  two  slits,  which  are 
>lack  disc  can  intersect  the  white  disc, 
fiy  revolving,  jmidualljPcover  the  whole  white  area,  the 
e  of  the  white  surface  on  winch  the  black  disc  can  be 
perposed  forms  itself  a  sort  of  dial  which  is  divided  into 
number  of  equal  segments,  all  nuiuKml.  The  inventor 
adopted  the  number  of  29- segments  for  a  large  circle, 
"bed  on  the  dial,  and  of  8  segments  for  a  smaller  circle 
the  manner  of  the  divisions  of  the  Focimeter,  but  on 
plane.  These  8  segments  are  numbered  in  geo- 
gresaion,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64.  The  black  disc 
e  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  cover 
gnu  in  of  the  larger  circle  during,  each  second  or 
}ual  fraction  of  time.  By  that  meana»the  U-t 
have  received  8  times  moreJjghtHhanTne  first, 
having  moved  over  the  whole  in  >  mvoiids. 
of  photogenic  intensities  are  luuxHy  observ- 
follow  the  arithmetical  "progreajbn  ;  iMe 
fore  constructed  so  that  it  nu^pndicate 
the  geometrical  progression 
i  remains  covered,  in  order  to  be 
holographic  plate  and  to  mark  the  zero  of  in 
and  is  exposed  to  view  during  1",  the  third 
the  fourth  during  4*,  the  fifth  during  8",  the 
i  l '  .  jk&jpeventh  during  32*,  and  the  eighth 
64".  ThiaVrien,  which  could  be  extended  by  divide 
be  circlo*nto  a  greater  number  of  segments,  is  quite 
Hcient  for  all  observations  intended  for  practically 
measuring  the*  intensity  of  the  photographic  light,  and  for 
comparing  the  power  of  object  glasses.  The  instrument  is 
made  to  move  by  applying  the  hand  on  a  handle  fixed  on 
the  back  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  on  which  the  diBc 
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revolves.  An  operator  accustomed  to  count  seconds  by 
memory,  or  by  following  a  seconds  watch,  cab  perform  the 
experiment  with  sufficient  regularity ;  but  in  order  to  render 
the  instrument  more  exact  and  complete,  it  can  be  made  to 
revolve  by  clockwork,  which  gives  it  at  will  either  the 
arithmetical  or  the  geometrical  progression.  For  the  in- 
strument moving  by  hand  it  is  necessary  that  a  second 
[prion  should  open  and  shut  the  object  glass  at  a  given 
signal.  Hut  in  adapting  before  the  object  glass  a  flap  con- 
^Rfcl  with  a  cord  and  pulley,  the  operator  holding  the  cord 
nthc  left  hand  ean  open  the  Hap  at  the  moment  that  he 
the  disc  revolve  with  the  right  hand,  and  nhut  the 
en  the  revolution  is  completed.  When  the 
i :  •  rumen t  acta  by  clockwork  the  object  glass  may  be  opened 
and  shut  by  the  same  means,  at  a  signal  given  by  a  bell, 
which  strikes^t  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  revolu- 
tion ^  If  the  sensitive  plate  receives  the  image  of  the 
dynactinometer  during  its  revolution,  it  is  obvious  that  each 
segment  indicates  an  effect  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
light,  and  to  the  timo  that  it  has  remained  uncovered ;  also 
Jiuit  the  number  of  seconds  marked  on  the  first  segment 
visible  is  the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  light  at  the  moment 
of  the- experiment ;  the  effect  of  each  segment  being  in 
reality  the  degree  of  intensity  which  can  be  obtained  during 
the  corresponding  time:  When  we  want  to  compare  two 
object  glasses,  they  are  adapted  to  two  cameras  placed  before 
the  dynactinometer.  After  having  set  the  focus  of  the  two 
apparatus,  they  are  charged  each  with  a  sensitive  plate. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  flaps  are  opened  at  the  moment  that 
the  dynactinometer  commences  its  revolution,  and  they  are 
shut  when  it  is  completed.  The  plates  are  removed,  and 
the  images  developed.  In  comparing  the  result  produced  on 
each,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  object  glass  is  the  most  rapid, 
and  in  what  proportion.  For  instance,  if  the  arithmetical 
progression  has  been  followed,  and  one  of  the  plates  has  the 
number  ion  the  great  circle  the  first  visible,  the  conclusion 
is  tliat  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  intensity  of  the  light  at 
that  moment  to  operate  during  I  seconds,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  the  camera  obscura  {  and  if  on  the  plate 
the  first  seven  segments  have  remained  black,  and  the 
eighth  is  the  first  on  which  the  light  has  operated,  the  con- 
clusion will  be  that  tho  object  glass,  which  has  produced  the 
effect  on  the  first  plate,  lias  double  the  photographic  power 
of  the  other.  But  if  the'geoinctrical  progression  has  been 
followed,  the  same  experiment  will  show  the  image  of  the 
segment  No.  3  represented  on  one  plate,  and  that  of  the 
segment  No.  4  on  the  other,  as  having  each  the  first  degree 
of  intensity,  and  we  have  only  to  draw  the  same  conclusions 
as  regards  tho  power  of  each  object  glass.  In  all  experi- 
ments wit  h  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  conclusions  will  only  be  exact  on  the  supposition 
that  tho  two  plates  were  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of 
sensitiveness,  for  if  they  had  uot  been  so  endowed  the 
difference  might  be  due  not  to  any  difference  in  the 
power  of  the  object  glasses,  but  to  inequality  in  the  sen- 
sitiveness  of  the  plates.  Consequently,  the  experiments 
should  always  be  repeated  .  vend  times,  and  the  mean  result 
taken. 

K  i  r EKVK8CKNCE. — A  kind  of  ebullition  or  commotion  inyi 
fluid,  which  takes  place  when  part  of  it  flies  off  in  tbnbnu 
of  gas,  escaping  in  innumerable  small  bubbler-. 

(To  be  continittd.) 


£ht  A  nut  nir  Iflecjjaruc. 

QCTTA  PBBCHA—  (cont inuett ) . 

If*gutta  percha  be  adulterated  with  any  of  the  mechanical 
impurities  we  have  described,  it  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
useless  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  for  any  photographic  pur- 
pose^xccpt.  indeed,  such  as  involve  no  need  for  purity  or 
rormranirth.  The  only  mode  of  purifying  it  from  matter  of 
thi  kind,  would  be  much  too  expensive  to  render  it  generntty 
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available.  Hydnssolviiig  it  in  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  or  chloro- 
form, or  oven  la  benzol,  carefully  filtering,  or  in  sonic  cases 
simply  decanting  and  evaporating  the  solution,  gutta  percha  in 
the  purest  form  would  be  obtained,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
foreign  matter  might  have  boon  present ;  but  this  is  obviously 
a  process  too  troublesome  and  expensive  for  ordinary  purposes. 
If  water  be  the  only  deleterious  matter  present,  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Saug,  to  whom,  for  many  clever  practical  hints  on  the 
mechanics  of  photography,  our  readers  are  indebted.  The 
mode  he  proposes  is  to  oolleot  the  various  pieces  of  gutta  percha 
to  be  purified,  and  after  forming  thorn  into  a  cake  by  means  of 
heat,  to  cut  this  cake,  with  a  carpenter's  plane  or  otherwise, 
into  One  shavings ;  a  few  of  these  shavings  are  attached  to  a 
wooden  spit  suspended  before  a  fire,  and  kept  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  roasting  jack.  Then  gradually,  as  the  gum  becomes 
softened,  the  water  it  contains  is  evaporated ;  fresh  shavings  of 
the  article  are  thrown  on  from  time  to  time,  and  at  once  attach 
themselves  to  the  softened  and  dried  mass,  until  the  whole  is 
gradually  freed  from  its  moisture,  and  ready  in  a  plastic  condi- 
tion either  for  immediate  manipulation,  or  to  be  preserved  for 
future  use.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  doing  this  that  tint 
heat  never  rises  beyond  240°  Fahrenheit,  or  there  will  bo 
danger  of  the  gum  melting  and  its  quality  being  injured,  bo- 
coming,  in  (act,  partially  decomposed. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  im- 
purities and  injurious  action  of  gutta  percha,  it  may  be  im- 
portant to  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  will  be  of  service  to 
the  purchaser  of  manufactured  gutta  percha  articles.  In  pur- 
chasing a  both  for  nitrate  of  silver,  it  will  bo  wise  to  give  the 
preference  to  a  moulded  article  rather  than  one  simply  made  by 
joining  the  sheet,  for  this  reason :  the  process  of  moulding,  as 
we  havo  soon  it  conducted,  is  managed  by  moans  of  hydraulic 
pressure;  we  do  not  remember, at  this  moment,  the  number  of 
tons  to  which  the  pressure  is  equivalent,  but  it  is  suilicient  to 
render  it  almost  a  certainty  that  all  water  must  be  cxpolled 
from  the  plastic  material.  As  regards  those  joined  by  hand,  of 
course  no  such  elimination  of  water  previously  existing  in  the 
sheet  could  take  place.  Another  (act  should  bo  remembered 
prior  to  using  gutta  percha  articles :  in  manufacturing  this 
material,  a  solution  of  soap  and  water  is  used  for  preventing  it, 
whilst  in  the  plastic  state,  from  adhering  to  the  moulds ;  this, 
of  course,  requires  carefully  removing.  The  best  plan  is  always 
to  wash  them  thoroughly  with  a  strong  alkali,  say  caustic 
potash,  and  afterwards  rinse  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
lastly  with  distilled  water.  Finally,  for  tho  purpose  either  of 
obtaining  perfect  assurance  of  the  absence  of  all  danger,  or  for 
rendering  available  vessels  of  doubtful  purity,  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  coat  the  interior  with  a  varnish  of  shellac.  For  this 
purpose  the  ordinary  lac  varnish  would  be  too  thin,  unless 
several  coats  were  applied,  and  in  doing  this  there  is  some  slight 
danger  in  applying  tho  second  coat  of  disturbing  the  first ;  it  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  have  a  much  thicker  varnish — one  part 
of  shellac  in  three  or  four  of  alcohol,  or  of  methylated  spirit, 
which  will  do  quite  as  well,  and  is  much  cheaper,  will  make  a 
good  varnish  for  the  purpose.  The  vessel  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  and  dried,  and  the  varnish  applied  with  a  brush,  or 
loured  into  the  vessel,  inclining  it  every  way  until  all  parts  are 
covered,  and  thon  pouring  out  the  residue.  This  should  be 
near  a  fire,  tor  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
ish  from  <  Uillinavand  of  causing  it  to  set  rapidly,  so  as  to 
from  oatiHpg  dust.  This  varnish  would  be  of  no 
for  ;i  vessel  to  oe  used  fur  holding  acetic  acid,  as  shellac 
on  by  this  acid,  as  well  as  by  mineral  u<  i'l-  and  strong 
WOasVH. 

Gutta  percha  is  procurable  in  sheets  of  aim.  —  t  ..  Uiekness, 
from  what  is  called  satin  ttMMLjP  article  little  thicker  than 
goldbeater's  skin,  to  an  incfl^HPj'The  iribst  useful  form  for 

the  amateur's  manipiiktion  ^HKwte  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  '^p*.  sold  of  different  quali- 
ties, that  is,  having  undergone  difnRnt  degrees  of  purification. 
Where  the  amateur  has  opportunity  of  ordering  the  kind  he 
wishes,  he  should  ask  for  it  of  the  best  quality,  drained,  tfthich 
will  describe  that  which  lias  undergone  the  utmost  mechanical 
purification  of  which  we  hav  Already  spoken.  Ho  will  then  bo 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  manipulation  of  any  article  he 
Ig^require,  tho  mode  of  doing  which  we  shall  doscribPnext 
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(From  our  dpmial  CarmpomiaiL) 
_  m  IN* 

Whhk.  alluding,  a  few  w%eks  ago,  to  the  present  fearfni 
walfjn  I.  -t  i hardy,  I  spoke  of  a  new  topographical  appmtts. 
i  netted  by  M.  Porro,  and  promised  your  readers  a  docrip. 
t  ion  of  it.  This  instrument  is  really  wonderful,  both  u 
regards  its  power  and  the  simplicity  of  its  constraehn. 

t  difficulty — which,  however,  is  now  completely 
nsisted  in  manufacturing  an  objective  far 
which  I  am  about  to  give  a  description.  11. 
o  undertake  a  considerable  amount  of  rnstL;- 
to  enable  him  to  manufacture  this  objective, 
led  of  three  differently  refracting  media,  ad 
nicety.  He  cannot  give  auy  details  as  to  itt 
ii til  his  patent  is  taken, 
r i icnt,  which  I  saw  yesterday  for  the  first  unit, 
and  with  which  I  was  much  struck,  was  executed  by  orda 
of  the  PiedmonJs^se  Government,  and  will  soon  be  on  tit 
field  of  battle.  ^P"'  fallowing  drscripftm  is  given  in  M 
Porro's  own  worW : —  >p 

"  I.-^Two  or  more  cylindrical  (panottmic)  perspective]  of 
a  country,  a  field  of  battle,  &c,  being  given,  we  can,  by  , 
very  simple  and  rapid  operations  mado  in  the  house,  dnv 
out  the  plan  and  the  rtUeco  of  the  ground,  that 
topographical  plan  and  describe  the  curbs  of  i 
levels.    The  use  of  special  scales  for  heights 
renders  this  work  much  easier. 

"  II. — Photography,  as  it  is  practised  at  the 
gives  us  plain  perspectives,  which  are  agreeable 
the  eve,  but  whose  geometrical  dimensions  are 
the  phenomenon  of  aberration :  it  is  as  mflch  I 
if  these  perspectives  are  geometrically  toittal 
embrace,  at  most,  10  degr-      f^h.  ' 
therefore,  the  entire  lion/.....  »i  An  tr. 
sary  to  take  about  40  phofJbgrapK  \>t< 
would  be  quite  impracticable  iu  faav  of 
any  other  circumstances  far  too  tedio 
series  of  operations. 

"  III.— To  take  a  panorama  rigorouslj^xaet,  without  uy 
deformation  whatever,  of  the  whole  •  horizon,  in  tin* 
proofs,  by  an  operation  that  can  be  accomplished  in  iff 

minutes,  

"  No  manipulations  to  be  made  upon  the  field.   .  ■ 
"  The  apparatus  to  be  of  a  very  small  volume,  cajabk 

every  transportation  and  rapid  action  

"  Such  were  the  problems  that  I  resolved  to  codes 
solve,  and  that,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  solved  com 

'-IV. — The  solution  of  this  topographical  problem 
justs : — 

'•  1st.  In  an  objective  glass  extremely  convi 
spherical — formed  of  three  different  media, 
pro[>er  refractive  power,  calculated  by  the  method 
published  last  year. 

"  2nd.  In  a  cylindrical  camera  constructed  esj 
the  purpose,  and  furnished  with  a  magnetic  ne*l! 
level,  screws  to  level  it,  &c." 

pi'ldsB^mera,  which  is  circular,  is  hardly 
iiii.ut-T  to  diameter,  and  about  half  a  fa 
objectMb  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  forms  t 
circular  box.   A  metal  cylinder  falls  over 
this  cylinder  is  lifted  when  a  view  is  taken^HI 
objective  on  the  border  of  the  box,  shut  in  by  two 
doors,  aoi  occupying  one-third  of  the  circumference, 
camera,  U  a  Btri)>ed  glass,  behind  and  agi 
flic  photographic  paper.    On  each  ride  < 
reel.    From  one  of  these  reels  t!     ]>h    gntpA)  pajf 
unwound,  whilst  it  is  wound  on  to  the  other — napasKt. 
from  one  reel  to  the  other  the  paper  mores  behind  (k» 
against  which  it  rubs.] 

"3rd.  In  the  use  of  dry  waxed  paper  that  can  he  pf-" 
served  according  to  process*  already  known. 


thing 
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"  V.  The  sensitised  paper,  in  form  of  long  bands  not 
quite  half  a  foot  wide,  is  wound  upon  reels,  and  each  reel  is 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  shields  it  from  the  action  of  the 
light.  Each  reel  can,  moreover,  Uke  enough  paper  for 
fifty  proofs. 

M  One  of  the  reels  being  thus*  charged  with  photographic 
r,  the  side  openings  of  the  apparatus  are  closed  and  the 
or  starts  off.  On  arrival  at  the  field  where  work  is 
to  be  done,  tho  instrument  is  stationed  as  an  engineer's 
compass  or  a  theodolite.  When  placed  in  a  proper  direction, 
the  objective  is  uncovered  and  a  view  in  taken.  The  objec- 
tive is  then  covered  by  allow  Li/  the  metal  cyliudjj^fkiull- 
That  portion  of  the  paper  which  has  receiv 
sion  is  wound  on  to  the  second  reel,  at  th 
first  reel  gives  off  a  corresponding  quantity 
The  instrument  is  then  turned  one- third  of 
its  axis  and  another  view  is  taken.  A  third 
the  whole  horiaon — north,  south,  east,  and  wi 
44  A  series  of  lines  crossing  one  another  at 
are  engraved  upon  the  glass,  whieh  forms  the  focaT~Support 
for  the  paper.  These  lines  have  between  them  an  interval 
of  five  degrees  each  way,  vertically  and  horizontally;  an 
impression  of  them  is  taken  on  every  negative  at  the  same 
time  as  the  view.  In  this  manner  any  inconvenience  from  a 
shrinking  or  other  deformation  of  the  paper  during  develop- 
ment and  fixation  is  obviated.  Three  small  scales  of  a  spiral 
form  mounted  under  as  many  lens,  permit  us  to  measure 
on  the  photograph  itself  the  dimensions,  distance,  &c.,  of 
objects,  and  to  take  t  hus,  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  all  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  construction  of  a  complete  topo- 
graphic plan. 

41  When  the  proof  is  to  be  examined  it  is  placed  upon  a 
flat  glass,  underneath  which  is  a  mirror  to  light  it  up ;  in 
this  position  it  is  examined  with  the  magnifying  glass,  and 
by  means  of  the  scale  of  measure,  the  dimensions,  distances, 
&c,  noted  down. 

44  The  paper  may  be  prepared  and  sensitised  a  long  time 
beforehand ;  and  after  it  has  received  an  impression,  the 
development  and  fixation  processes  may  be  deferred,  if  neces- 
sary, for  many  days." 

M.  Porro  invented  this  beautiful  instrument  principally 
for  military  purposes,  but  it  can  easily  be  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  engineering,  surveying,  construction  of  railways,  roads, 
canals,  &c.,  &c.  My  friend,  who  has  had  many  a  hard 
day's  work  with  the  theodolite  and  the  level,  tells  roc  that  with 
his  new  instrument  he  can  perform  in  a  few  minutes  deter- 
minations in  the  field  which  have  often  demanded  many 
*ays  of  fatiguing  observation  with  our  ordinary  engineering 
_fcbt  Turnouts. 

Cosmos  speaks  of  a  M.  Richcbourg  who  has  dis- 
[  a  method  of  taking  vertical  photographs,  such  as 
gs  on  ceilings,  &c. ;  but  the  process  is  not  described, 
know  yet  is  that  this  photographer  has  taken  in  one 
oof  an  image  of  the  large  painting  by  M.  Burloff,  a 
wtist,  which  decorated  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
L  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Vang  of  M.  Niepce's  experiments  concerning  the 
L.ii  cfli^ht,"  the  -.-inn-  n.ipvr.  lifter  repeating  wine 
Aich  I  have  already  alluded,  states  that  M.  Niepce 
■tor  had  made,  with  his  tartaric  acid  paper,  rather 
■plication,  namely,  that  of  ripening  grapes ! 
Joaked  in  tartaric  acid  is  one  of  those  substances 
M.  Niepce's  phraseology, 44  absorb  and  retain  light  ■ 
post  facility.    This  light,  absorbed  and  retained, 
I  chemically  active  for  some  time,  as  all  your  readers 
Now,  M.  Niepce,  according  to  the  Cosmos, 
that  if  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  placed  in  a  paper  bag,  for 
stance,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  tartaric  acid  solu- 
ion,  not  only  will  these  grapes  ripen  sooner  than  others  that 
are  not  placed  in  these  favourable  conditions,  but,  moreover, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  they  contain  will  be  augmented.  It 
is  possible,  it  is  probable,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved. 

M.  Pisani  relates  to  me  an  experiment  which  proves  un- 
doubtedly that,  by  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver, 


a  certain  amount  of  iodine  is  set  at  liberty.    A  dissolution 

of  iodide  of  starch  is  made.  This  solution,  which  is  of  an 
intense  violet  colour,  becomes  white  when  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  to  it.  M.  Pisani  has  based  upon  this  phenomenon 
an  easy  and  excellent  method  of  testing  silver  ore.  Neither 
nitric  acid,  nor  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c,  act  in  the  aame 
manner  as  salts  of  silver  upon  iodide  of  starch.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  prepare  a  test  liquid  with  iodide  of  starch,  by 
determining  how  much  nitrate  of  silver  it  requires  to  lose  its 
blue  colour. 

Now,  suppose  a  specimen  of  argentiferous  galena  (anlphuret 
of  lead)  is  presented,  and  that  we  wish  to  determine  how 
much  silver  it  contains.  A  given  weight  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  iodide  of  starch  solution. 

It  was  in  making  these  sort  of  experiments  that  M.  Pisani 
discovered  a  direct  means  of  ascertaining  that  iodine  becomes 
free  by  the  action  of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver.  To  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  added.  Iodide  of  silver  is  immediately  precipitated, 
and  when  enough  of  the  silver  solution  has  been  added  the 
iodide  of  starch  is  completely  discoloured,  and  remains  of  a 
muddy  white  tint.  If,  now,  the  glass  that  contains  it  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  white  liquid  becomes  blue  agaiu  in 
a  very  short  time, — evident  proofs  that  iodine  is  liberated 
from  the  iodide  of  silver  which  forms  the  precipitate. 

A  medical  man,  Dr.  Duchesne  Dupare,  has  lately  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  here  a  r~ 
pontic  qualities  belonging  to  one  of 
rucus  vesiculosus.  According  to " 
excellent  remedy  for  obesity.    It  can  be  taken  in  any  form. 

I  have  long  since  ceased  to  put  much  faith  in  any  medicine, 
old  or  new ;  but  a  great  prize  having  been  offered  in  Eng- 
land, as  you  are  aware,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  uses  of 
Marine  Algae,  I  was  tempted  to  notice  this.  To  tell  the 
truth,  however,  it  was  the  name  of  the  plant  that  struck 
me  most,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  paper  alluded  to, 
as  only  three  years  ago  my  esteemed  and  very  talented  friend 
M.  Kickx,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
described  no  less  than  27  distinct  varieties  of  this  sea-weed, 
in  a  most  admirable  memoir*  read  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Brussels,  and  subsequently  published.  All  these 
varieties  are  to  be  found  in  the  North  Sea. 

/•')«•«.<  vesiculosus,  L.  is  certainly  one  of  the  m<*>t  interest- 
ing plants  in  Nature.  Its  geographical  extension  is  con- 
siderable. It  is  met  with  in  the  Haiti  .  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  fitc.  &c.  Tho  late  researches  of  Thuret  and 
Pringsheini  have  shown  us  that,  like  Fnau  terrains,  F. 
vesiculosa*  is  dioic,  i.  t\,  that  there  are  male  and  female  in- 
dividuals, the  former  being  easily  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  the  yellow  colour  of  their  seed  vessels.  How  we 
should  liave  been  laughed  at  ten  years  ago,  had  we  spoken  of 
male  and  female  sea-weeds ! 

Professor  Harvey  says  of  /**.  vtsiculosus : — "  This  plant  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  furnishes, 
besides,  excellent  winter  food  for  the  cattle  in  the 
islands  of  Scotland  f  and  of  F.  serralus,  a  species 
allied  to  the  former,  "...  is  sometimes  used  in  the  i 
facture  of  kelp,  but  rarely,  as  it  is  far  less  productive  than 
/•'.  vtsiculosus.  It,  however,  forms  excellent  manure,  and  in 
Norway  it  is  used,  mixed  with  meal,  as  provender  for 
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French  Photographic  Society. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  May  the  20th— M.  Leon 
Poueault  in  the  chair— M.  the  Count  de  Sevastianoff  presented 
to  the  Society  a  volume  of  photographs  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Convent  of  Mount  Athos.   This  volume  contains  a  geojn-aphy 
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of  Ptolemy  of  the  twelfth  century  (text  and  plates).  Count 
Sevastianoff  reported  to  the  Society  the  interesting  work 
which  he  had  already  accomplished  in  this  direction.  He 
possessed  already  more  than  fifteen  hundred  negative*,  which 
tie  had  been  enabled,  by  a  new  process,  to  remove  from  the 
glass  and  to  fix  on  to  paper.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Count  SevastianotT  for  the  volume  with  which  he  had 
presented  them. 

Dr.  Valtier  mentioned  to  the  Society  an  interesting  fact" 
which  ho  had  remarked,  and  which  bore  upon  the  're- 
searches of  Moser,  Niipce  do  St.  Victor,  Ac.  A  positive 
proof,  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  fixed,  having  1k«oii 
left  in  contact  with  several  nitrated  sheets,  superposed  one  on 
the  other,  he  observed,  not  without  astonishment,  upon  taking 
up  those  papers  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  that  the  image  of 
the  positive  was  reproduced  with  diminishing  intensity,  not 
only  on  the  first  of  the  superposed  sheets,  but  actually  upon 
four  or  five  of  the  following  ones.  Dr.  Valtier,  at  the  time 
wheu  ho  had  observed  this  fact,  placed  in  the  hands  of  M. 
laulerie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  two  of  the  sheets  thus 
compressed,  to  illustrate  his  communication.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  mouth  which  had  elapsed  since  giving  in  his  com- 
munication, these  sheets  had  turned  quite  black,  and  the 
phenomenon  observed  by  Dr.  Valtier  could  not  be  seen. 
The  Society  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  communication. 

M.  Girard  announced  that  he  ought,  at  this  meetiug,  to 
present,  in  the  name  of  M.  Davanne  and  himself,  the  continua- 
tion of  their  "  General  Investigation  on  Photographic  Positive 
Proofs  "  (chapter  on  Fixing) ;  but  a  circumstance  had  prevented 
them  from  completing  their  memoir  in  time,  and  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  delay  the  publication  till  a  future  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  secure  the  date  of  publication,  they 
thought  it  would  bo  useful  to  inform  the  Society  of  an  interest- 
ing fact  which  they  had  discovered,  and  which  they  thought 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  theory  of  fixing. 

"There  is  not  a  photographer  who  has  not  been  struck  with 
the  curious  phenomenon  which  is  produced  on  positive  prints 
at  the  moment  when,  removed  from  the  pressure  frame,  they 
are  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath.  Then,  in  fact,  the  proof, 
which  is  of  a  dark  violet  tint,  suddenly  seems  to  unveil  itself, 
and  the  tint  changes  to  a  red  coloration,  of  variable  strength, 
but  of  perfect  sharpness.  This  phenomenon  had  hitherto  been 
explained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  subchloride  of  silver 
existing  on  the  sheet  on  removal  from  the  copying  frame ;  but 
the  theory  of  a  subchloride  having  been  upset  by  MM.  Davanne 
and  Girard,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  seeking  another  cause  for 
the  phenomenon. 

"  Remembering  that,  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  they 
had  constantly  seen  these  red  colorations  arising  from  a  combi- 
nation between  the  reduced  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  size,  they 
thought  that  there  undoubtedly  lay  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  Reflecting,  likewise,  on  the  nature  of  the  fixing 
agents  employed,  such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda,  ammonia, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  Ac,  they  remarked,  that  all  these  sub- 
-tances  possessed  an  alkaline  reaction.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
the  alkalies  have  the  property  of  swelling  up — that  is  to  say,  of 
bringing  to  a  kind  of  imperfect  solution  those  substances 
usually  employed  for  sizing,  and  especially  starch.  It  therefore 
appeared  to  them  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  at  the  moment  of 
immersion  in  the  fixing  bath,  this  exerted  upon  the  size  its  alka- 
line reaction,  swelled  it  up,  or,  in  other  words,  caused  it  to 
undergo  an  incipient  solution,  and  consequently  rendered  it 
fit  to  combine  with  the  reduced  nitrate  of  silver,  which  it  could 
not  previously  do,  owing  to  these  bodies  being  all  in  tho  solid 
state. 

■  If  the  above  hypothesis  it  true,  an  experiment  ought  easily 
to  determine  its  correctness.  It  was  easy,  in  fact,  to  find  in  tho 
vapour  of  boiling  water  a  substance  which,  incapable  of  giving 
rise  to  any  chemical  action  on  the  salts  present,  could,  neverthe- 
less, exercise  on  the  size  the  same  Meriting  action  as  an  alkali ; 
and,  consequently,  upon  exposing  to  tho  vapour  of  boiling 
water  a  violet  proof  taken  upon  starched  paper,  and  just 
removed  from  the  copying  frame,  wo  ought  to  see  it  immediately 
take  the  red  tint,  which  it  would  have  acquired  if  it  had  been 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  On  the  other 
band,  the  same  proof,  plunged  into  cold  water,  should  not  sen- 
sibly change,  for  cold  water  docs  not  cause  starch  to  swell  in  a 
sensible  manner. 

"  Experience  has  proved  tho  truth  of  this.    A  proof  on  paper 
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sized  with  starch,  removed  from  the  printing  frame  and  planged  i 
into  cold  water,  does  not  sensibly  change  in  tone;  but  it  turn 
immediately  to  red  if  it  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  or  amyiy 
exposed  to  the  vapour  oPthis  liquid. 

"  Is  this  the  only  cause  ?  Is  the  phenomenon  of  the  duugt 
of  tint  of  proofs  complicated  by  accessory  phenomena?  Tttaii 
what  the  authors  have  established  in  their  forthnomtni:  memoir 
At  pV-t.ut  they  arc  sitislied  with  making  known  tt  |W»:it.; 
fact,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  of  importance  in  the  theory  o( 
fixing.     "Tfc  Y. 

"  Moreover,  they  have  established  that  all  salts  hiving  la 
alkaline  reaction,  such  as  ptraphate  of  soda,  borax,  &c,actii 
t  he  same  way  as  the  ordinary  Axing  agents,  but  with  lea  enerry." 

AjMfj^onclu»ion  of  this  communication,  M.  (iirari  {«■■ 
the  meeting  the  above  mentioned  experiment 
Ktely  produced  the  red  colour  by  exposing  to  UV 
«fl       ^Piling  water  a  violet  proof  which  had  just  beta 
ivB     Hem  the  printing  frame,  and  furnished  by  M.  Dis&tn. 

■NHhad  mentioned  a  fact  that  appeared  to  him  to  bar 
upon  the  precediug  communication,    lie  had  frvqnvtn'. 
proofs,  taken  on  English  paper  (that  is  to  say,  gelaunixdi, 
which,  when  left  for  some  time  immersed  iu  water,  acquired  tin 
red  tint  which  the  fixing  agents  ordinarily  produce. 

M.  Girard  observed  that  this  fact,  as  had  been  judiciously  ob- 
served by  M.  Arnaud,  bore  upon  the  preceding  facts.  Io  trotk, 
English  pai>ers  are  sized  with  gelatine,  and  gelatine,  as  v* 
known,  swelled  up  in  cold  water,  although  slowly.  Consequently 
these  proofs  when  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  cold  viler, 
are  met  with  in  the  same  chemical  conditions  as  are  the  praii 
on  starched  paper  when  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  boiluw 
water. 

M.  I  icon  Koucault  thought  that,  beside*  the  change  of  Un\ 
which  had  been  mentioned,  there  was  another  point  »ti*i 
deserved  equally  the  attention  of  experimentalist*.  He  bad 
always  seen  that  the  tones  of  proofs  underwent,  when  imocntd 
iu  the  fixing  bath,  a  diminution  of  intensity,  which  :honM 
undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  re-igBl 
employed. 

M.  Girard  replied,  that  M.  Davanne  and  himself  are  equity 
engaged  upon  this  point ;  and  that,  in  tho  memoir  which  thtj 
should  have  presented  upon  that  day  to  tho  Society,  they  bet 
established  the  value  of  the  different  fixing  agents  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  energy  with  which  they  could  (technically  speaks 
redden  tho  tones  of  proofs. 

Tim  Society  thanked  MM.  Davanne  aud  (nrard  for  their 
communication. 

M .  Poitevin  communicated  to  tho  Society  a  note  on  a  ne* 
method  of  obtaining  positives  without  the  employment  of  salt* 
of  silver.    (See  p.  210.) 

In  illustration  of  this  process,  M.  Poitevin  placed  before  lbs 
Society  several  proofs  taken  by  its  means. 

The  Society  thanked  M.  Poitevin  for  his  communication. 

A  letter  from  M.  Migurski,  of  Odessa,  was  road,  relative  lei 
collodion  process  which  he  found  very  successful.  Jj 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. — Condensed  frvm  the  Bullt(jM 
the  French  Photographic  Society. 


misetllaiuous. 


THE  8TKKKOSCOPIC  EXdlAKOK  CLl'U.M 

Wk  have  had  some  complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  ->tdH 
sent  in  exchange  for  others,  not  being  so  good  a»  t  heafl 
be.   That  these  complaints  have  been  so  few  is  a  pro^H 
the  whole,  the  exchange  has  been  conducted  in  a  s^H 
manner ;  but  still  it  is  desirable  that  we  ahould  repefl 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  where  each  person  must  uo^H 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  honour  of  the  other,  O.n-^H 
care  ought  to  be  observed  not  to  send  a  picture  whicB 
sender  would  not  himself  like  to  receive  in  exchange  for  a  i 
one  of  his  own.   We  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  whe 
lias  occurred  that  the  picture  sent  has  been  an  indifferent 
that  it  has  arisen,  not  from  any  wilful  desire  on  the  part  <  >' 
sender  to  get  a  good  picture  for  a  bad  one,  but  from  hi* 
ranee  of  what  constituted  a  good  picture.     Many  of  vo> 
donbt,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  mm 
given  for  forming  a  varied  collection  of  ttereograms  in  ]4a 
the  otherwise  limited  number  they  could   [inn  inn  bv 
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personal  exertion*,  have  been  beginners.  We  arrive  at  thus 
conclusion  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  -it)  («>•«•  that  a  inau 
would  deliberately  send  prints  from  a  bad  negative  if  be 
possessed  a  good  one,  even  supposing  him  to  be  devoid  of  all 
pride  as  an  artist.  Real  photographers  will  not,  therefore, 
judge  such  persons  harshly,  even  if  they  cannot  feel  themselves 
justified  in  sending  good  pictures  in  exchange  for  rubbish; 
although  we  are  aware  that,  at  least,  two  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  in  the  list  have  done  so  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  rather  than  lay  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  wanting  in  good  faith.  The  immediate  cause  of  these 
remarks  is  a  letter  signed  "Pair  Play,"  who  forward*  us  two 

mwnted'^T^^iuest'  that^L^wld^xchanw*0  i^Fafr 
Play"  had  forwarded  us  his  name  we  could  have  dealt  nUh  t  h. 
matter  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner;  at  pn  <  m    ,  t«jPqn 
h  i  wars  how  they  came  to  be  sent  to  him.    If  his  nsw«  on 

the  list,  why  did  he  not  forward  it  to  us  instead  of  signing  his 
tetter  "Fair  Play?"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  be  wishes  us  to 
suppose  that  the  name  of  the  person  who  sent  them  is  on  the 
list,  let  him  send  us  his  name,  and  we  will  take  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  and  prevent  his  continuing  in  a  position  to  give 
any  further  trouble. 


Photography  Applied  to  Musketry. — A  series  of  inter- 
esting and  valuable  experiments  have  been  made  during  the 
last  few  days,  by  Lieutenant  Walker,  79th  Highlanders,  of  the 
School  of  Musketry  Staff,  Hythe,  in  the  application  of  the 
photographic  art  to  the  science— for  such  it  has  become — of 
musketry,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  the  former,  a 
true  and  exact  copy  of  the  target  practice  of  a  section,  or  any 
other  number  of  men  at  one  or  more  targets.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  those  experiments  have  been  attended  with  a  most 
satisfactory  result,  Lieutenant  Walker  having  established  by 
them  the  important  fact  that,  by  means  of  the  chemical  influ- 
ences of  light,  every  "  hit "  or  impingement  of  a  bullet,  however 
slight,  can  be  transferred  from  the  target  to  paper  with  an  infal- 
lible accuracy  and  a  celerity  which  at  once  renders  obsolete  the 
former  tedious  and,  oftentimes,  inaccurate  method  of  copying 
by  the  hand  the  impression  made  by  each  shot  on  the  target's 
surface  into  a  diagram,  which  had  previously  to  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  This  novel  adaptation  of  photography  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  in  testing  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  fire  arms ;  and  in  these  days  of  volunteer  rifle  corps  it 
would  prove  highly  useful  and  interesting  if  each  company  had 
a  photograph  taken  of  its  target  practice ;  and,  as  any  falsifica- 
tion of  returns  would  by  this  plan  be  rendered  impossible,  on  a 
great  comparison  being  made  of  them  throughout  the  country, 
it  would  at  once  be  seen  to  which  corps  belonged  the  palm  for 
the  beat  shooting. — Hythe  QazeiU. 

Gas  Jets  made  of  Steatite.— The  metallic  jets  used  for 
gas  lights  have  the  disadvantage  of  rapidly  oxidising,  and  con- 
sequently  deteriorating;  those  of  porcelain  become  porous,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  that  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  make 
Ahem  of  steatite  or  soapstone.    SI.  Schwartz,  of  Nuremberg, 
Jftteparcs  them  with  an  artificial  steatite  made  of  30  parts  of 
Sbagm-sia,  t>  of  silica,  3  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  5  of  water.  Then 
jKcuts  it  into  small  rectangular  pieces,  which  are  heated  in  a 
Hft  lor  five  hours,  commencing  with  a  moderate  heat,  so  that 
Mat-  r  may  i  vaporate  without  causing  the  stone  to  crack, 
^■erwards  raising  them  to  a  higher  temperature.  The 
aro  then  manufactured  from  these  pieces,  they  are 
Ms>!  in  a  bath  of  boiling  oil  until  they  become  black,  thev 
>*  polished  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  the  operation  is 

^Be.    After  being  used  four  or  five  days  these  jets  undergo 
ml  - .  alteration,  and  the  orifices  or  holes  through  which 
M^  escapes  remain  without  varying  in  sixe. 


p    photographic  gotts  ani>  <#umts. 

white  positives  on  glass. 
Sir, — Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  yet  I  feel  assured 
that  one  of  the  great  impedimenta  to  photography  is  that 
insatiable  desire  to  discover  something  new,  instead  of 
improving  and  perfecting  the  good  we  have.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  fact  by  the  stir  which  has  lately  been 
made  by  the  different  new  processes ;  and  again,  in  No.  38  of 


the  '•  News,"  p.  1.15,  we  have  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Photographic  Society  on  A  Method  of  Obtaining 
Pure  Silvery  WhiteB  in  Collodion  Positives  "  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  developer. 
This,  however  plausible  it  may  read,  I  feel  assured  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  as  it  is  not  metallic  brilliancy  and 
consequent  hardness  that  we  want ;  but  rather  a  clear  but 
luttrtte**  white,  with  the  most  gradual  change  to  deep 
shadows,  which  latter  should  be  aluvlutely  transparent ;  this 
can  be  obtained  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  old  formula 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  whilst  with 
sulphuric  acid  you  get  such  brightness  aa  to  be  quite  offensive. 
In  fact,  some  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  induced  to 
purchase  one  of  the  advertised  formulas,  which  proved 
similar  to  the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  though  it 
gave  good  whites,  they  were  far  too  metallic,  and  they  bad 
the  peculiar  property  of  radiating,  as  it  were,  into  the 
shadows.  Thus,  the  shirt-front  of  a  male  sitter  would  have 
a  white  radiation  or  halo  run  on  to  the  vest,  and  even  on  to 
the  coat,  and  this  happened  so  frequently  that  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  it.  A  similar  result  will  occur  if  you  use  loo 
much  nitric  acid. 

The  theory  of  the  changes  in  developing,  as  given  by 
MM.  Davanne  and  .louet,  appears  to  be  tolerably  correct ; 
but  they  appear  to  forget  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed,  the  effect  of  using  strong 
solutions  being  merely  to  insure  the  rapid  substitution  of 
fresh  particles  for  those  which  have  undergone  decompo- 
sition, while,  if  we  use  too  much  acid  (it  not  being  a  neutral 
compound),  it  lias  an  action  of  its  own,  which  is  always  an  im- 
pediment to  the  development,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  injurious 
to  the  picture.  In  the  developer  we  use  there  is  but  a  quantity 
of  3  minims  of  nitric  acid  to  the  pint,  and  we  find  it  amply 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  MM.  Davanne  ami 
Jouet,  as  chemists,  ought  to  have  recollected  that  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  that  nitric  acid  is  liberated,  which,  with 
the  small  amount  in  the  developer,  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  molecule  of  iron  being  deposited  with  that  of  silver,  as 
the  slight  excess  of  the  acid  will  always  insure  its  immediate 
conversion  to  nitrate  of  iron.  I  feel  sure  that  if  photo- 
graphera  would  be  more  uniform  in  their  use  of  formula?, 
much  better  results  would  be  arrived  at.  As  it  is  not  safe 
to  send  you  a  glass  positive,  I  send  you  a  transfer  from  the 
glass,  in  which,  though  the  whites  suffer  a  little  in  the 
transferring,  still  I  think  it  will  abundantly  bear  out  th* 
justice  of  my  remarks.  In  conclusion,  1  may  add  that  the 
formula  we  use  is, — 

Protosulphate  of  iron    400  grains. 

( Uncial  acetic  add    {  ounce. 

Nitric  acid   drop*. 

Kain  water   1  pint. 

The  protosulphate  may  be  increased  about  50  grains  in  cold 
weather,  and  diminished  a  like  quantity  in  not  weather,  at 
the  fancy  of  the  operator.  If  with  such  a  formula  operators 
would  pay  proper  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  light , 
and  care  in  using  their  materials,  I  do  not  think  wo  should 
hear  much  more  of  "  redeveloping."  J.  Walter. 

[The  transfer  seems  very  good ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  from  Mr.  Walter  the  description  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  effected.— En.] 


removal  or  silver  stains. 
We  extract  the  following  from  La  Lum&re : — 
"  As  an  amateur  photographer,  I  attach  a  liigh  importance 
to  the  power  of  removing  silver  stains  from  the  hands.  All 
the  methods  of  accomplishing  this  I  have  met  with  hitherto, 
are  either  inefficacious  or  the  substance  used  is  dangerous ; 
hence  I  am  induced  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  a  process  I 
have  discovered  for  removing  the  stains,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.   The  process  is  as  follows : — 

"Take  a  little  chloride  of  lime,  put  it  in  a  dish  or  capsule, 
pour  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it — just  sufficient  to  reduce 
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it  to  a  paste.  If  the  stains  are  freshly  made,  they  will 
disappear  immediately  on  rubbing  them  with  the  paste,  and 
the  skin  will  be  as  smooth  and  soft  as  before  it  was  stained, 
and  will  not  retain  the  slightest  trace  of  the  discoloration. 
If  the  stains  are  of  old  date,  they  will  require  longer  rubbing, 
and  if  they  resist  that,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  chloride  of  lime.  However,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  that  I  should  trouble  you  about  old  stains,  inas- 
much as  no  person  will  allow  them  to  get  old.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  that  I  should  give  chemical  reasons  why  this  effect 
should  result  from  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime.  I  beg  yon 
will  give  me  your  assistance  in  making  my  discovery  pubhY. 
— Accept,  &c,    "Ponoon.'' 

DIHKNStONK  FOll  A  COPYING  CAMERA. 

Sir, — Would  any  of  your  reader*  kindly  give  mc  the 
dimensions  of  a  copying  camera  for  a  2  J -inch  focus  double 
combination  lens.  The  glasses  are  J  of  an  inch  diameter. 
I  want  to  enlarge  small  pictures  2  inches  square  to  about 
10x8.  I  fancy  that  the  lens  should  be  about  5  or  6  inches 
from  the  small  transparent  negative,  and  about  three  times 
that  distance  from  the  focussing  screen,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain,  and  should  be  very  glad  of  assistance  or  information 
on  the  subject.  Catt.  S.  S.  B. 

[The  above  distances  arc  very  near  the  correct  ones,  and 
might  easily  be  verified  or  corrected  by  a  few  preliminary 
trials  with  a  lamp  and  a  screen.  Possibly,  however,  some 
of  our  readers  may  have  in  use  a  similar  apparatus.  In  this 
case,  if  they  would  favour  us  with  a  few  practical  data,  it 
would  be  of  more  use  than  any  theoretical  directions  we 
might  give. — Ed.] 
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DIPPING  BATH  FOR  COLLODION  PLATES. 

Sir, — Noticing  in  the  "  Photographic  News  "  that 
on  arc  proceeding  with  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Amateur 
ifechamca,"  perhaps  the  following  method  of  making  a 
dipping  bath  may  be  worth  the  notice  of  your  readers. 
Some  time  ago  I  bought  a  gutta  percha  tray,  the  proper  size 
for  the  plate  to  be  excited,  say  12  x  10,  and  cut  off  one  of 
the  ends,  then  I  took  a  piece  of  crown  glass,  rather  larger 
than  the  inside  of  the  dish,  Bay  12$  x  10  | .  heated  the  edges 
of  the  tray  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  laid  the  glass 
(having  previously  ground  the  edges  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch)  on  the  dish  and  pressed  the  gutta  percha  over  the  edge 
of  the  glass,  so  that  it  was  quite  firm  and  water-tight.  Then 
I  took  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  and  fastened  it  to  the  back  of 
the  bath  with  the  liquid  glue,  and  then  hinged  another  piece 
of  wood  to  it  to  form  a  support.  I  have  found  it  answer  ex- 
tremely well.   The  dipper  is  easily  made.  D.  L. 


medium-coloured  background. 

Sir, — After  many  inquiries,  I  have  failed  to  moot  with  a 
suitable  material  for  a  medium-coloured  background  which 
may  be  rolled  up  for  portability.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  or  preparing  such  an 
one.  it  will  confer  a  favour.  G.  S. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Moustucq  Gums  Positives — E.  f).  X.  P.  Your  positive*  have 
irretrievably  suffered  by  exposure  to  the  chemical  vapour*  which 
von  lay  are  frequently  evolved  in  the  room  where  they  are  kept. 
Yon  should  have  cemented  the  protecting  glass  on  to  them,  and  not 
trusted  to  merely  placing  them  in  contact.  Proceed  a*  follow* : — 
Place  the  positive  face  upward*  on  the  table,  on  that  place  the  pit 
mat,  and  then  the  piece  of  plain  glass  to  protect  the  surface  (be 
sore  that  the  two  (classes  are  a*  nearly  as  possible  the  same  size/), 
and  fasten  the  whole  tightly  together  by  means  of  a  strong  iniha 
rubber  band  drawn  across  in  one  direction.  Then  cut  four  slips  of 
gold-beater's  skin  a  little  longer  than  the  four  edges  of  the  plates 
and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  take  up  the  picture,  mat,  and  glass 
together,  and  having  moistened  one  edge,  apply  it  on  a  strip  of  gold- 
beater's skin,  and  rub  it  well  down  on  the  edge,  back,  and  front  with 
the  linger,  taking  especial  care  that  the  skin  adheres  well  to  the 
edoefTisext,  repeat  the  operation  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 


glass,  and  place  on  one  side  till  dry.  Then  remove  the  india 
rubber  band  and  place  it  across  the  plate  in  the  opposite  direction,  sr. 
as  to  leave  the  nncentented  edges  at  liberty  ;  and,  having  fastened 
down  neatly  the  surplus  skin  at  the  corner*,  repeat  the  process  at 
the  remaining  two  sides.  When  quite  dry  the  skin  which  Laos  over 
the  front  of  the  glass  can  be  removed  by  gentle  friction  with  a  fine 
file ;  and  then,  alter  giving  the  skin  a  coat  of  varnish,  the  picture 
will  be  securely  protected  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
umoepherK  impurities. 

GcrrA  Pfrcm.*  ix  (.'oi.umin*. — An  A  mints  Amatewr.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  collodion  process,  Mr.  Pry  recommended  the 
addition  of  tutti<  pcrctin  to  collodion  as  a  means  of  greatlv  increas- 
ing the  t'mghn'.ija  of  the  Mm.  An  Anxious  Amatatr  will  find  that 
if  he  put  a  few  square  inches  of  thin  gutta  percha  foil  iato 
an  ounce  or  two  of  collodion,  that  after  standing  for  a  few  days 
although  the  collodion  will  not  have  apparently  dissolved  much, 
yet  tMMaUndion  will  have  acquired  the  increased  toughness  about 
which  mm  inquire.  Mr.  Ilowlctt,  speaking  of  this  method,  say*— 
"The  Mat  way  is  to  put  some  of  the  verv  thin  gutta  percha  into  a 
bottle,  and  then  add  some  ether,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  two  or 
three  day*.  A  very  small  quantity  will  have  dissolved,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  a  very  strong  film  upon  adding  one  drachm  of 
the  Kolution  to  each  ounce  of  collodion." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hl'xr.i*. — Ths  correspondent  (O)  who  fsvoored  ns  with  the  process  at  vol  I 
p.  MS,  has  given  some  mors  complete  and  fuller  Instructions  at  tee  com- 
mencement of  our  second  vulume.  In  the  absence  of  the  print,  which  tot 
say  you  Inclosed  as  a  specimen  of  your  failure  (but  which  did  not  reach  oat. 
ws  can  only  recommend  you  to  read  sad  pat  into  practice  the  roller  direc- 
tions sbovc  mentioned. 

C.  8.  W— If  the  negatives  have  been  varnished,  the  rrscks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  varnish  having  been  of  an  Inferior  quality.  We  have  lost 
negatives  ourselves  from  thst  cause.  If  they  split  up  before  vi 
fault  was  la  the  pyroxyllne  being  too  contractlblc  I  this  may  be 
by  Iodising  with  Iodide  of  potassium,  and  keeping  till  the  collodion  t- 
altghtiy  red,  or  by  adding  more  alcohol.  Several  notices  of  this  fault  hsve 
appeared  from  time  to  time  In  our  paces,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  them. 

Mil  hjlkl  O'U— I.  Canvas  may  be  prepared  with  the  same  solutions  as 
by  either  the  calotype  or  positive  printing  process.  The  canvas  she 
stretched  on  s  frame,  and  the  solution*  applied  with  a  brush,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  axing  and  washing.  2.  It  la  very  doubtful  whether  a  large, 
cheap,  single  lens  will  take  a  portrait  or  group  of  still  Uf«  with  any  eatufsc - 
lion  to  the  photographer ;  bet  as  you  intend  to  paint  over  the  photogra**  la 
oil  colour*,  great  perfection  is  not  needed. 
J.  W. — 1.  The  alas  of  the  glass  room  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  expanse 
you  wish  to  go  to.  Do  not  have  It  smaller  than  will  be  needed  for  the 
lenses  and  cameras  you  Intend  to  work  with.  One  10  feet  Ions:.  13  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high,  with  a  ridge  sad  furrow  root,  will  be  convenient  for 
ordinary  work.  1.  Perhaps  your  bath  Is  too  add.  The  spots  may  b* 
avoided  by  allowing  the  collodion  to  thoroughly  settle  before  using.  X 
Neither  Of  the  lenses  are  what  might  be  considered  first-rate. 

J.  W.  Com*. — You  will  most  likely  succeed  in  cleaning  your  daguerreotyp. 
by  one  of  the  methods  recommended  In  our  recent  numbers. 

AxTizaji  Amatkub. — 1.  Allow  s  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (an  ounce  te 
a  pint)  to  stand  rn  the  gutta  percha  dish  for  some  hoars :  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  stains  will  In  all  probability  be  removed.  Then  wash,  and  after 
rinsing  out  with  dilute  nitric  add  (I  part  to  I  of  water),  well  wash  with 
water.  Sensitising  In  a  30-graln  bath  would  make  the  process  much 
better.  You  can  try  adding  a  fourth  part  of  alcohol  to  each  of  the  bates— 
trying  the  effect  of  one  before  commencing  with  the  other,  la  so  purely 
an  experimental  trial,  we  cannot  give  very  trustworthy  advice.  1  Cee 
10  grains  of  gelatine  to  the  ounce:  it  may  be  put  In  the  kxtistag  s 
4.  Yes,  the  formula  for  aorto- nitrate  of  silver  given  will  do.  a 
equal  parts  It  will  keep  for  months,  in  solution.  In  s  goad  < 
a  We  havo  never  heard  or  such  a  cause  of  failure  before ; 
likely  that  the  distilled  water  wss  the  cause,  ss  It  had  a  i 
Citric  add  would  not  have  produced  the  effect  *.  Negatives  ma 
after  fixing  In  brine  a*  long  as  yon  like,  provided  you  keep  them 
do  not  expose  them  to  the  light.  Bk  A  little  salt  In  the  Indlaaag 
great  Improvement  in  the  calotype  and  wax  psper  process.  It  tu 
fifth  the  quantity  of  the  Iodide  present.  10.  You  will  not  be  abb 
venkntly  prepare  the  ■sits  you  mention  by  adding  weighed  and 
quantities  of  the  adds  and  bases  together ;  your  best  plan  will 
solution*  of  the  acids  to  the  alkalkee.  and  bring  the  mixture  qa" 
by  means  of  tost  paper*.  11.  Your  precipitate  Is  not  tartrate  of 
l>i tartrate  of  sods— s  salt  containing  two  equivalent*  of  add  to 
We  have  not  seen  the  pamphlet 

B.  II  —  1.  Kubbing  well  with  a  wash  leatlter  and  whitening  will 
2.  The  collodion  I*  mads  of  methylated  alcohol  instead  of  pare  sp 
Is  no  remedy  but  getting  better  collodion. 

Eusattx. — Page  192,  line  22  from  top,  for  "  hypo."  read  "  pyrogallic 

Communications  declined,  with  thanks.—  F.  B.  BL  O.— Xylo. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  i 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  ha*  appeared  In  recent  no 
"PnoTOOaarnic  Nsws:"— Vanltas  Vanltalie.— C.  O.  8.  O — X 

I*  Trrx : — Jesse  Harding — F.  L. — J.  Jopling.— J.  F.— Artist 
II.  T.  T.— W.  Rover.— rt  II.  W.— Peter  Positive  — Vhuor- 
— M.  M.  I). — R.  M.  8.— II.  sod  J.  Welter. 


Editorial  communications  will  not  be  nsaiiad  unless  fully  pngaaU:  i 
letter*  must  not  be  sent  In  book  parcels 


All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Caoo 
of  Messrs.  CA.SSXU.  Parrsa,  and  Ualtix,  La  Balls  asavsge  Yard, 
letters  for  the  Editor,  If  addressed  to  ths  office,  should  be  marked 
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ON  PHOSPHORESCENCE,  FLUORESCENCE,  &c. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FARADAY,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  oar  readers  the 
following  official  report,  by  Professor  Faraday,  of  hia  lecture 
on  the  above  subject,  delivered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institution  : — 

"The  agent  understood  by  the  word  'light,'  presents 
phenomena  so  varied  in  kind,  and  is  excited  to  sensible  action 
by  such  different  causes,  acting  apparently  by  methods 
differing  greatly  in  their  physical  nature,  that  it  excites  the 
hopes  of  the  philosopher  much  in  relation  to  the  connection 
which  exists  between  all  the  physical  forces,  and  the  expec- 
tation that  that  connection  may  be  greatly  developed  by  its 
me&ns.    This  consideration,  with  the  great  advance  in  the 
experimental  part  of  the  subject  which  has  recently  been 
made  by  E.  Becquerel,  were  the  determining  causes  of  the 
production  of  this  subject  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  present  occasion.    The  well-known  effect 
of  light  in  radiating  from  a  centre,  and  rendering  bodies 
visible  which  are  not  so  of  themselves,  as  long  as  the  emis- 
sion of  rays  was  continual — the  general  nature  of  the 
undulatory  view,  and  the  fact  that  the  mathematical  theory 
of  these  assumed  undulations  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
undulation  of  sound,  and  of  any  undulations  occurring  in 
elastic  bodies,  were   referred  to  as  a  starting  position. 
Limited  to  this  effect  of  light  it  was  observed  that  the 
illuminated  body  was  luminous  only  whilst  receiving  the 
rays  or  undulations.    But  superadded  occasionally  to  this 
effect  is  one  known  as  phosphorescence,  which  is  especially 
evident  when  the  sun  is  employed  as  the  source  of  light. 
Thus,  if  a  calcined  oyster-shell,  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or 
even  the  hand,  be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  then  in- 
stantly placed  before  the  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  they 
are  seen  to  be  visible  afUr  the  light  lias  ceased  to  fall  on  them. 
There  is  a  further  philosophical  difference,  which  may  be 
thus  stated :  if  a  piece  of  white  oyster  shell  be  placed  in  the 
spectrum  rays  issuing  from  a  prism,  the  parts  will,  as  to 
illumination,  appear  red,  or  green,  or  blue,  as  they  come 
under  the  red,  green,  or  blue  rays ;  whereas  if  the  phos- 
phorescent effect  be  observed, ».«.,  that  effect  remaining  after 
tkfciiluoiinaung  rays  are  gone,  the  light  will  either  be  white, 
or  of  *  tint  not  depending  upon  the  colour  of  the  ray  pro- 
dneizkg  u  I  n  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  and 
^^^^■M  for  all  the  rays.    The  ray  which  comes  to  the  eye 
^■■H^inary  caw  of  visibility,  may  be  considered  as  that 
lanating  from  the  luminous  body,  has  impinged 
kwbsuince  seen,  and  has  been  deflected  into  a  new 
nely  towards  the  eye ;  it  may  be  considered  as 
ray,  both  before  and  after  it  has  met  with  the 
y.    But  the  light  of  phosphorescence  cannot  be  so 
,  inasmuch  as  time  is  introduced ;  for  the  body  is 
for  a  time  sensibly  after  it  has  been  illuminated, 
IHch  time  in  some  cases  rises  up  to  minutes,  and  perhaps 
lomrw.    This  condition  connects  these  phosphorescent  bodies 
vith,  those  which  phosphoresce  by  heat,  as  apatite  and  fluor- 
par  ;  for  when  these  are  made  to  glow  intensely  by  a  heat 
ar  below  redness,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  acquired 
,  state  which  has  enabled  them  for  a  time  to  become 
riginal  sources  of  light,  just  as  the  other  phosphorescent 
xxlies  have  by  exposure  to  light  acquired  a  like  state.  And 
hen  again  there  is  this  further  fact,  that  as  the  fluor-spar, 
vhich  has  been  heated,  does  not  phosphoresce  a  second  tune 
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when  reheated,  still  it  may  be  restored  to  its  first  state  by 
passing  the  repeated  discharge  of  the  electric  spark  over  it, 
as  Fearsail  has  shown.  Then  follows  on  (in  the  addition  of 
effect  to  effect)  tho  phenomena  of  fluorescence,  and  the  fine 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  light  by 
If  a  fluorescent  body,  as  uranium  glass,  or  a  solu- 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  decoction 
bark,  are  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  they  are  illuminated, 
not  merely  abundantly  but  peculiarly,  for  they  appear  to 
have  a  glow  of  their  own ;  and  this  glow  does  not  extend  to 
all  parts  of  the  bodies,  but  is  limited  to  the  parts  where  the 
rays  first  enter  the  substances.    Some  feeble  flames,  as  that 
of  hydrogen,  can  produce  this  glow  to  a  considerable  degree. 
If  a  deep  blue  glass  be  held  between  the  body  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  of  the  electric  lamp,  it  seems  even  to  increase 
the  effect;  not  that  it  does  so  in  reality,  but  that  it  stops 
very  many  of  the  luminous  rays,  yet  lets  the  rays  producing 
this  effect  pass  through.   By  using  the  solar  or  electric 
spectrum,  wc  learn  that  tho  most  effectual  rays  are  in 
most  cases  not  the  luminous  ones,  but  are  in  the  dark 
part  of  the  spectrum ;  and  so  the  fluorescence  appears  to  be 
a  luminous  condition  of  the  substance,  produced  by  dark 
rays  which  are  stopped  or  consumed  in  the  act  of  rendering 
the  fluorescent  body  luminous :  so  they  produce  this  effect 
only  at  tho  first  or  entry  surface,  the  leasing  ray,  though 
the  light  goes  onward,  being  unable  to  produce  the  effect 
again ;  and  this  effect  exists  only  whilst  tho  competent  ray 
is  falling  on  to  tho  body,  for  it  disappears  the  instant  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  taken  out  of  the  light,  or  tho  light 
shut  off  from  it.    When  E.  Becquerel  attacked  this  subject, 
he  enlarged  it  in  every  direction."    First  of  all,  he  prepared 
most  powerful  phosphori ;  these  being  chiefly  sulphurets  of 
the  alkaline  earths,  strontia,  baryta,  lime.   By  treatment 
and  selection  he  obtained  them  so  that  they  would  emit  a 
special  colour :  thus,  seven  different  tubes  might  contain 
preparations  which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  diffused  day-light, 
or  the  electric  light,  should  yield  tho  seven  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum.   The  light  emitted  generally  possessed  a  lower  degree 
of  refrangibility  than  the  rny  causing  the  phosphorescence  ; 
but  in  some  instances  he  was  able  to  raise  the  refrangible 
character  of  the  ray  emitted  to  that  of  the  exciting  ray. 
By  taking  a  given  preparation,  and  raising  it  to  different 
temperatures,  he  caused  it  to  give  out  different  coloured 
rays  by  the  single  action  of  one  common  ray ;  this  varia- 
tion in  power  returning  to  a  common  degree  as  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  phosphori  tiecame  the  same  in  all.  He 
showed  that  time  was  occupied  in  the  elevation  of  the 
phosphorescent  state  by  the  ray ;  and  also  that  time  was 
concerned  in  various  degrees  during  the  emission  of  the 
phosphorescent  ray :  that  this  time,  which  in  many  cases 
was  long,  might  be  affected,  being  shortened  by  the  action 
of  heat,  and  then  the  brilliancy  of  the  phosphorescence  for 
the  shortened  time  was  increased.    He  showed  the  special 
relation  of  the  different  phosphori  to  the  different  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  pointing  out  where  the  maximum  effect  occurred ; 
also  that  there  were  the  equivalents  of  dark  bands,  i.  e.  bands 
in  the  spectrum,  where  little  or  no  phosphorescence  was  pro  • 
duced.    These  phosphori  were  many  of  them  highly  fluores- 
cent.   Thus,  if  one  of  them  was  exposed  to  the  strong 
voltaic  light,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark,  it  was  seen  to  be 
brilliantly  luminous,  gradually  sinking  in  brightness,  and 
ultimately  fading  away  altogether ;  but  if  it  were  held  in  the 
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rays  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  (the 
rays  being  shut  off)  it  ww  again  seen  to  be  beautifully 
luminous,  but  that  Mate  disappeared  the  instant  it  was 
removed  from  the  ray.  Now  this  is  fluorescence,  and 
the  same  body  seemed  to  be  both  phosphorescent  and 
fluorescent.  Considering  this  matter,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances regarding  time,  Becquerel  was  led  to  believe  that 
these  two  luminous  conditions  differed  essentially  only 
in  the  time  during  which  the  state  excited  by  the  expo- 
sure to  light  continued ;  that  a  body  being  really  phos- 
phorescent, but  whose  state  fell  instantly,  was  fluorescent, 
giving  out  its  light  while  the  exciting  ray  continued  to  fall 
on  it,  and  during  that  time  only ;  and  that  a  phosphores- 
cent was  only  a  more  sluggish  body,  which  continued  to 
shine  after  the  exciting  ray  was  withdrawn.    To  investigate 


this  point  ho  invented  th 


ope;  an  apjiaratus 


which  may  vary  in  its  particular  construction,  but  in  which 
discs  or  other  surfaces  illuminated  by  the  Bun  or  an  electric 
lamp  might,  by  revolution,  bo  rapidly  placed  before  the  eye 
in  a  dark  chamber,  and  so  be  regarded  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time  after  their  illumination.  By  such  an 
apparatus  Becquerel  showed  that  all  the  fluorescent  bodies 
were  really  phosphorescent ;  but  that  the  emission  of  light 
endured  only  for  a  very  short  time.  An  extensive  series  of 
experimental  illustrations  upon  the  foregoing  points  was 
made  with  fine  specimeus  of  phosphori,  for  which  the  speaker 
was  indebted  to  M.  Becquerel  himself.  The  phosphoro- 
scope  employed  consisted  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  seven  inches  loi  -  placed  in  the  angle  of  a 
black  box  with  the  electric  lamp  inside,  so  that  three-fourths 
of  the  cylinder  were  external,  and  in  the  dark  chamber  where 
the  audience  sat,  and  one-fourth  was  within  the  box,  and  in 
the  full  ] lower  of  the  Yoltaic  light.    By  proper  mechanical 


arrangements  this  cylinder  could  be  revolved,  and  the  part 
which  was  at  one  instant  within,  rapidly  brought  to  the 
outside,  and  observed  by  the  audience.  As  the  cylinder 
could  be  made  to  revolve  300  times  in  a  second,  and  as  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  revolution  was  enough  to  bring  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  outside,  it  is  evident 
that  a  phosphorescent  effect  which  would  last  only  the 
1,3000th  or  even  the  1,6000th  of  a  second  might  be  made 
apparent.  All  escape  of  light  between  the  moving  cylinder 
and  the  box  wasprevented  by  the  use  of  properly  attached 
black  velvet.  The  cylinder  was  first  supplied  with  a  surface 
of  Becqucrers  phosphori.  The  effect  here  was,  that  when 
by  rotation  the  part  illuminated  was  brought  outside  the 
box,  it  was  found  phosphorescent.  If  the  cylinder  continued 
to  rotate  it  appeared  equally  luminous  all  over,  and  when 
the  rotation  ceased,  or  the  lamp  was  extinguished,  the  light 
gradually  sank  as  the  phosphorescence  fell.  Then  a  cylinder 
having  a  surface  of  quinine  or  sesculin  was  put  into  the 
apparatus.  Whilst  the  cylinder  was  still  it  was  dark  out- 
side ;  but  when  revolving  with  moderate  velocity  it  became 
luminous  outside,  ceasing  to  be  so  the  moment  the  revolu- 
tion stopped.  Here  the  fluorescence  was  evidently  shown  to 
occupy  time ;  indeed,  the  full  time  of  a  revolution :  and 
taking  advantage  of  that,  the  self-shining  of  the  body  was 
separated  from  its  illumination  within,  and  the  fluorescence 
made  to  assume  the  character  of  phosphorescence.  Another 
cylinder  was  covered  with  crystals  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  a 
hot  saturated  solutiou  having  been  applied  over  it  with  a 
fine  brush.  The  result  was  beautiful.  A  moderate  degree 
of  revolution  brought  no  light  out  of  the  box ;  but  with  in- 
creased motion  it  began  to  appear  at  the  edge.  As  the 
rapidity  became  greater,  the  light  spread  over  the  cylinder, 
bat  it  could  not  be  carried  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  It 
issued  as  a  band  of  fight  where  the  moving  cylinder  left  the 
edge  of  the  box,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it  went  on,  and 
looking  like  a  bright  flame,  wrapping  round  half  the  cylinder. 
When  the  direction  of  revolution  was  reversed,  this  flame 
issued  from  the  other  side;  and  when  the  motion  of  the 
cylinder  was  stopped,  all  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  or 
phosphorescence  disappeared  at  once.  The  wonderfully  rapid 


of  the  light  within  the  box,  and  threw  off  its  pbatfe. 
rescence  outside,  was  beautifully  shown.  The  electric  %k 
even  when  the  discharge  is  in  rarefied  media,  or  a*  a  fed* 
brush,  emits  a  great  abundance  of  those  rays,  which  produce 
the  phenomena  of  fluorescence  ;  but  then  if  those  rap  kv 
to  pass  through  common  glass,  they  arc  cut  off,  being  ab- 
sorbed and  destroyed  even  when  they  are  not  expended  ic 
producing  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence.  Arrangmcv 
can,  however,  be  made  in  which  the  advantageous  arena- 
stances  ran  be  turned  to  good  account  with  such  bodies  * 
Becqucrers  phosphori  or  uranium  glass.  If  these  be  a- 
closed  within  glass  tubes,  having  platinum  wires  at  the  a- 
tremities,  and  which  are  :dso  exhausted  of  air  and  hermit.- 
cally  sealed,  then  the  discharges  of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  cat 
be  continually  sent  over  the  phosphori,  and  the  effects  leu 
fluorescent  and  phosphorescent  be  beautifully  shown.  TV 
first  or  inunediate  light  of  the  body  is  often  of  one  cokr. 
whilst  on  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  the  second  orde- 
ferred  light  is  of  another ;  and  many  variations  of  the  eft* 
can  be  produced.  In  connection  with  rarified  media  it  nut 
be  remarked,  that  some  of  the  tubes  by  Geissler  and  rtien 
have  been  observed  to  have  their  rarified  atmospheres  pk*- 
phorescent,  glowing  with  light  for  a  moment  or  two  afie 
the  discharge  through  them  was  suspended.  Since  tki 
Becquerel  has  observed  that  oxygen  is  rendered  phosphc- 
rescent,  L  e.,  that  it  presents  a  persistent  effect  of  light,  vfa 
electric  discharges  arc  passed  through  it.  I  hare  eerenl 
times  had  occasion  to  oraervc  that  a  flash  of  lightnag. 
when  seen  as  a  linear  discliargc,  left  the  luminous  tract  I 
its  form  on  the  clouds,  enduring  for  a  sensible  time  after 
the  lightning  was  gone.  I  strictly  verified  this  fact  inJnni 
18&7,  recording  it  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  *  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the  cloud.  I  bate ; 
doubt  that  that  is  the  true  explanation.  Other  phencem 
having  relation  to  fluorescence  and  phosplwreacence,  ai 
difference  in  the  light  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exploded  a 
glass  globes,  or  in  the  air,  were  referred  to,  with  the  apt*- 
sion  of  strong  hopes  that  BecquereTs  additions  to  ua: 
branch  of  science  would  greatly  explain  and  extend  them. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY :  ITS  ETC- 

TION  IN  ENGLAND. 
It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  invention  of  most 
jeeta  connected  with  art  or  science,  is  veiled  in  obwrn; 
Thus,  the  real  inventor  of  typography  is  not  accunia) 
known,  and  this  only  relates  to  the  art  of  printing  as  w ci- 
ted and  practised  in  Europe,  while  the  Chinese  hkxk-pni; 
ing  belongs,  probably,  to  a  very  remote  period  of  history 

It  is  different  with  photography,  the  idea  of  which  spra? 
Minerva  like,  from  the  brains  of  one  man ;  and  it  is  in  &>; 
land  where  this  art  has  been  discovered.  We  have  rew^ 
the  following  account  from  the  lips  of  the  late  fr*»' 
Bauer,  botanical  painter  to  Kew  Gardens,  brother 
still  more  known  Ferdinand  Bauer,  painter  to  the 
Australian  expedition  under  Captain  Flinders,  R. 

M.  Bauer's  account  was  the  following  :— 

"It  was  at  an  early  period  of  the  preset) 
M.  Niepce  called  upon  me,  showing  me  some  i 
an  engravinK  or  drawing,  the  correctness  of 
astonishing,  but  the  nature  and  process  of  which  I  • 
guess.  As  M.  Niepce  spoke  much  of  the  imporuna 
invention,  I  induced  him  to  address  a  memoir  on  the  i 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  I  then 1 
yet  a  member.  II.  Niepce,  in  doing  so,  only  all 
general  ternus  to  his  invention,  but  did  not  Hke  at  oiWJ 
disclose  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  &c.  On  this  pc 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  took  exo^twn.  l 
answered,  that  as  there  was  a  wcrtt  implied  in  the  few- 
of  M.  Niepce,  they  could  not  take  any  cognitai*" r- 
And  there  the  matter  ended ! 

Now,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  a  re*,-**6 
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learned  body  couH  not  well  entertain  any  secret  relating  to 
a  quack  medicine,  &c. ;  but  why  photography  had  to  be 
comprehended  in  a  similar  ban,  is  difficult  to  guess.  M. 
Niepce,  therefore,  left  England.  But  I  think  that  even 
Daguerre  never  questioned  the  priority  or  contemporaneity 
of  It  Niepce's  invention,  who  also,  or  his  relicts,  received 
some  recompense  from  the  French  Government.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  reasons  why  photography  (heliography)  has 
become  a  French,  aud  not  an  English  invention.  As  the 
originals  of  the  application  to,  and  correspondence  of  M. 
Niepce  with  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  must  be  still  in 
existence  in  Burlington  House,  their  publication  will  much 
interest  the  many  admirers  of  heliography,  the  early 
history  of  which  art  has  now  become  of  great  interest.  W  e 
may  learn,  then,  which  we  could  not  otherwise,  what  were 
the  first  and  genetic  ideas  and  intentions  of  M.  Niepce  in 
London,  about  1813. 

Thus  things  stood  when  N.  Ni6pce  de  St.  Victor  (a 
nephew  of  the  inventor  of  photography)  published  his 
first  work  :  "  Traite'  pratique  sur  la  yravure  heliographique. 
Paris,  1856."  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  the  first 
experiments  on  the  subject  were  made  as  far  back  as  18111 — 
probably  the  period  alluded  to  by  R.  Francis  Bauer.  M. 
Niepce,  jun.,  does  uot  say  anything  about  the  application  of 
his  uncle  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London — either  not  been 
aware  of  anything  of  the  sort  having  taken  place,  or  treat- 
ing the  affair  as  antiquated  and  of  no  further  consequence. 

This  incident  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
activity  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  with  that  of  the 
Institute  of  France  (Acadamie  des  Sciences)  in  Paris,  and 
what  chances  they  offer  respectively  to  fostering  and 
introducing  great  inventions  in  science  and  the  arts. 
The  Institute  of  France,  established  during  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion of  1790,  was,  probably,  laid  out  on  a  freer  basis  than 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  founded  so  long  previously. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Mathemati- 
cal Section,  was  in  the  habit,  when  First  Consul,  of  assisting  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  quite  sans  facon.  The  revolution  of  1830 
added  a  new  department  to  the  French  Institute,  la  section 
de  la  morale  el  politique.  All  this  extended  and  expanded 
the  activity  of  the  neighbouring  Society  ;  large  prizes  were 
founded  by  Government  and  private  bequest,  &c. ;  and  thus, 
then,  the  Institute  of  France  \b  that  body,  before  whose  tri- 
bunal now  every  invention,  every  improvement,  every  new 
plan  is  brought;  sure  to  meet  with  a  competent  and 
really  impartial  decision.  The  Comptes  Rendu*,  and  the 
detailed  reports  of  their  meetings  (the  anniversary  being 
open  to  the  public),  have  made  the  Institute  a  truly  national, 
wo  may  say,  European  establishment,  and  thus  a  repetition  of 
the  rebuque  given  to  the  inventor  of  photography  could  not 
and  would  not  occur.  Still,  as  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  other  high  patrons  of  science,  have  now  even 
established  a  fishing  club  on  a  charming  site  of  the  Thames, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  henceforth  take  a  more 
current  and  enlivened  view  of  inventors  and  innovators. 

-  J.  L  v. 

mgi,  Drummond-street,  Euston-square. 


INDELIBLE  POSITIVES. 

BY  M.  LAFON  I>K  CAMAK8AC. 

IA&<  l>.-f<  r  •  the  progress  realised  in  this  direction  by  other 
photographers,  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the 
*rWl  of  this  article  was  struck  with  the  luminous  idea  of 
substituting  for  the  reduced  silver  or  other  matter  which 
forms  ordinary  photographic  positives,  different  substances 
applied  in  a  state  of  powder,  which  should  render  them  in- 
delible, with  or  without  the  aid  of  fire.  Li  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  wo  referred  to  the  beautiful  enamels  exhibited 
by  M.  Lafon,  in  concert  with  M.  Disderi;  recently, 
this  distinguished  photographer  called  upon  us  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  us  these  magnificent  carbon  positives, 
which  we  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number.  Rejoicing 


in  this  brilliant  result,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  a  hard-working  experimentalist  of  whom 
no  mention  was  made  by  M.  Paul  Perrier  in  his  report, 
we  begged  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  to  draw  up  a  note 
stating  the  bearing  of  his  discovery.  This  note  has  just 
reached  us,  and  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
simply  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  opens  quite 
a  new  field  to  photography  : — 

M  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1865,  in  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  sitting  of  th.t 
11th  of  June,  an  analysis  of  which  was  published  in  Cosmos 
of  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  I  detailed  processes  which 
enabled  me  to  form  the  heliographic  image  in  very  different 
materials.  The  colouring  substances  chosen  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  operator,  were  in  reality  substituted  for  the 
photogenic  matter  and  fixed  on  glass,  porcelain,  enamel, 
metals,  ivory,  paper,  and  wood.  Proofs  formed  of  oxides  of 
copper,  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  gold,  and  silver,  fixed  on 
glass  and  enamel  by  fusion  in  a  muffle  furnace,  presenting, 
with  the  certain  guarantee  of  permanency,  a  great  variety 
and  very  brilliant  colour,  were  placed  before  the  members  of 
the  Academy.  Pursuing  for  many  years. past  the  problem  of 
the  perfect  fixing  of  the  image,  I,  at  that  epoch,  approached 
it  from  its  most  difficult  side,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  conclusive,  by  producing  images  incrusted  by  the 
action  of  fire  in  ceramic  substances,  the  duration  of  which 
is  indefinite.  Though  many  interesting  applications  of  mv 
discovery  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  since  then, 
I  felt  that  I  must  before  all  other  things  seek  to  improve  the 
optical  character  of  the  image,  to  simplify  the  practical 
operations,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  curved  and 
irregular  surfaces  of  the  objects  operated  upon,  and  also  to 
experiment  on  the  colouring  pigments  relative  to  their 
stability,  and  the  method  of  fixing  them  on  different  objects. 
These  improvements  being  absolutely  necessary  before 
attempting  to  apply  it  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  have 
occupied  my  attention  up  to  the  present  moment. 

"  Substances  which  bear  the  image ;  agents  of  colouration : — 
Soft  porcelain,  enamel  -paste,  and  crockery.  The  image  is 
formed  of  metallic  oxides,  and  fixed  in  the  muffle  furnace. 
Hard  porcelain,  biscuit,  hard  enamel,  glass  and  crystal.  The 
metallic  oxides  are  strengthened  with  their  fluxes,  and  fixed 
in  the  muffle  furnace.  If  the  biscuit  is  to  receive  a  glaze,  I 
use  cobalt  and  the  other  colours  employed  in  the  hottest 
furnace.  On  these  different  substances,  whether  white  or 
coloured,  I  also  form  the  images  in  gold,  or  in  silver 
strengthened  with  their  fluxes.  I  fix  in  the  muffle  furnace. 
I  preserve  the  deadness  of  the  metal  in  the  second  case ;  in 
be  first,  I  burnish. 

"  On  Silver. — The  image  is  made  in  gold,  or  by  the  combi- 
nation of  silver  and  lead  used  in  enamel  work.  I  fix  in  the 
fire.  Papers,  parchment,  gelatine,  ivory,  wood,  prepared 
linens,  &c.  The  image  is  formed  with  any  colouring  sub- 
stance, and  I  fix  it  with  gum,  albumen,  size,  oil,  varnish,  or 
encaustic.    On  these  different  coloured  substances,  images 

"The  colouration  with  Vocable  rota*  has  no  limit 
except  the  palette  itself  of  coloured  enamels.  With  paper* 
it  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum.  In  both  cases,  as  regards 
delicacy  and  homogeneity  of  appearance,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  forming  the  images  of  a  mixture  of  colouring  sub- 
stances, having  regard,  as  respects  vitrificable  substances,  to 
the  laws  which  preside  over  their  combination  under  the 
influence  of  fusion. 

"  All  the  images  I  have  mentioned  may  be  drawn  with  the 
pencil.  The  image  may  also,  within  certain  limits,  be 
obtained  photographically  in  varied  colours.  This  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  final  colours  of  the  proof,  because  the 
painter  has  not  in  this  case  to  struggle  against  the  mono- 
tony of  the  ground;  he  finds  under  his  pencil  a  sketch 
coloured  with  a  view  to  the  final  harmony  of  the  picture  ; 
he  may  henceforth  attain  the  richest  of  tones,  without 
danger  of  injuring  the  invaluable  design  made  by  the  light 
by  imparting  it. 
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"  Whatever  may  be  the  object  on  which  it  in  desired  to 
obtain  the  image,  this  image  may  always  be  composed  of 
the  most  permanent  materials.  The  appearance  of  dead- 
new,  or  lustre,  of  plating  or  gilding,  and  of  colouring,  may 
be  conferred  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  object  is 
destined.  These  results  are  attained  on  all  objects,  whatever 
their  form.  The  photographic  problem  thus  finds  its  com- 
plete solution: — 

"  In  vitrijiable  substances  or  mixtures  of  metals  i  by  fur- 
nishing an  admirable  decoration  to  the  ceramic  and  glass 
arta,  to  jewellery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures 
which  employ  the  first  substances. 

■  In  the  case  of  ivory,  prepared  wood,  cotton  fabrics,  frc.  : 
by  substituting  beautiful  designs  for  the  rude  drawings  so 
generally  employed  in  the  manufactures  which  employ  these 
materials. 

"  In  the  cast  of  paper  with  the  image  in  carbon,  or  any  other 
substance  not  easily  alterable  i  by  enabling  museums  to 
enrich  their  collections  in  various  ways,  with  galleries  of 
illuminated  portraits,  the  reproduction  of  grand  scenes, 
unimpeachable  documents  for  history,  book  illustrations,  &c. 
These  processes,  so  fruitful  in  result,  were  described  by  me 
in  1855,  and,  as  I  think,  have  given  rise  to  the  carbon  and 
other  similar  processes  which  are  relatively  quite  new.  They 
have  received  many  improvements  iu  other  hands  since  that 
time ;  but  the  principle  remains  the  same,  and  I  think  in 
photography  it  is  definitive. 

"  The  images  I  can  produce  are  so  perfect  that  /  reproduce 
at  a  negative  on  '/Uvm,  wand  paper,  and  with  i-nrbon,  a  negative 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  vigour  of  the  original."-^™™. 


THE  ACTION  OF  ACID  LIQUIDS  ON  GUTTA 
PEKCHA  BATHS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WATT. 

Of  the  "many  ills  which'"  photography  "is  heir  to,"  I 
believe  none  to  be  so  frequent  or  objectionable  as  that  which 
is  dignified  by  the  term  M  fogging." 

Whether  fogging  of  the  plates  arises  from  light  entering 
the  dark  room  or  camera ;  from  impurity  of  any  of  the 
chemical  substances  employed  ;  from  over-exposure,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  it  is  equally  unpleasant  and  annoying  ;  and 
as  we  photographers  are  all  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  will 
probably  ever  be  an  experimental  one — for  there  are  so  many 
circumstances  which  prevent  our  reducing  the  operations  to 
a  positive  certainty — I  think  all  will  agree  that,  by  making 
known  the  results  of  our  own  practical  experience  in  any 
way,  we  may  confer  benefit  upon  each  other  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

One  of  the  causes  of  "  fogging,"  which  has  given  me  great 
annoyance,  has  been  the  action  of  the  exciting  solution  upon 
the  gutta  percha  bath ;  and  this  has  occurred  very  frequently, 
but  more  especially  when  the  nitrate  has  been  in  an  acid  state. 

In  many  instances  1  have  left  the  bath  in  Bplendid  working 
condition  up  to  the  latest  hour  in  the  cvejiing,  and  when  I 
have  resumed  my  labours  on  the  following  morning,  to  my 
inexpressible  dismay,  I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
take  a  clear  picture.  Being  perfectly  certain  that  there  was 
but  ono  cause  for  this  change— namely,  the  leaving  the 
exciting  solution  in  the  gutta  perclia  bath  during  the  night, 
I  next  turned  my  attention  to  restoring  the  solution  to  good 
working  condition.  I  therefore  added  a  few  drops  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  which  liad  lit  tle  or  no  effect.  I  now  added  about 
a  drachm  of  the  acid,  and  sensitised  a  plate,  when  1  found  an 
evident  improvement,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  added  more 
than  two  drachms  of  acetic  acid  to  the  20  ounce  bath  that  it 
was  in  good  condition,  and  then  it  certainly  did  yield  most 
brilliant,  clear,  and  intense  negatives. 

It  is  generally  found  that  acetic  acid  produces  a  retarding 
action  when  employed  in  large  quantities  in  the  bath,  but 
this  I  did  not  find  the  case  when  the  bath  was  in  the  con- 
dition referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  each  time  I  added  fresh 
acid  I  observed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  sensitive- 


ness of  the  bath,  for  the  exposure  required  in  the  camera  was 
reduced  from  about  20  seconds  to  2  seconds  at  farthest,  with 
the  addition  of  a  stop. 

Feeling  satisfied  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  the 
acetic  nitrate  to  remain  in  the  gutta  percha  vessel  after  I  bad 
done  with  it,  I  transferred  it  to  a  bottle,  and  the  next  day  it 
worked  as  well  as  ever.  This,  also,  clearly  proved  that  the 
gutta  percha  had  been  the  cause  of  fogging  in  the  first 
instance. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  again  omitted  to  bottle  the  bath 
after  using  it ;  and,  as  before,  the  next  day  it  proved  quit* 
impossible  to  take  a  negative,  as  the  plate  became  fogged  ail 
over,  in  fact,  as  much  so  as  if  I  had  developed  in  open  day- 
light. I  therefore  applied  the  usual  remedy — acetic  acid. 
I  at  once  boldly  added  2  drachms  of  the  acid,  and  a  visible 
improvement  showed  itself;  but  this  time  it  was  not  until  I 
had  added  nearly  an  ounce  of  acid  that  the  bath  worked 
well ;  and  this  time,  as  before,  the  bath  was  very  sensitive. 

At  last,  some  days  after  this,  I  found  thai  when  the  aceto- 
nitrate  had  been  in  the  bath  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  eveo 
leas,  it  gradually  began  to  produce  foggy  negatives,  and  eacb 
time  I  was  obliged  to  add  more  acid,  until  I  had  in  the  2t> 
of  solution  nearly  three  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  Al- 
though the  bath  would  work  well  then,  I  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  depend  upon  it,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  thr 
more  acetic  acid  1  had  in  the  solution— .iltho  ich  it  (ii.it .-, 
me  to  obtain  good  pictures  for  a  time — the  more  susceptible 
it  was  of  being  influenced  by  the  gutta  percha  vessel. 

By  this  time  I  vowed  vengeance  against  all  gutta  percki 
baths  and  their  manufacturers,  and  this  was  not  the  tint 
time  I  had  had  occasion  to  regret  employing  gutta  perchi 
vessels  in  chemical  operations.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  xae-i 
a  large  wooden  tank,  lined  with  gutta  percha,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  electro-plating,  and  wlien  the  solution  of  cyauide  of 
silver  had  been  in  this  bath  for  a  few  months,  I  found  tot; 
the  solution  had  become  much  injured  by  the  action  of  tl* 
cyanide  of  potassium  upon  the  gutta  percha ;  and  at  last  th* 
solution  became  spoiled,  and  I  was  obliged  to  precipitate  tk 
silver,  by  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  u 
from  foreign  matter.  When  the  acid  was  added  to  the 
cyanide  of  silver,  a  substance  in  largo  clots  arose  to  tk 
surface,  which,  on  being  heated,  proved  to  be  gutta  paxhe 
This  substance,  held  in  solution  by  the  cyanide,  was  liberated 
or  disintegrated  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that  gutta  percha  is  not,  as  we  have  beet 
led  to  suppose,  a  harmless  material  to  make  chemical  vessels 
of,  and  I  should  strongly  advise  all  photographers  to  avoiJ 
placing  an  aceto- nitrate  solution  in  a  bath  made  of  thai 
material,  although  I  believe,  by  this  time,  the  advice  to  be 
like  informing  a  man  tliat  Queen  Anne  is  dead  ;  however, 
there  are  still  some  persons,  probably,  who  may  reoeive  tk* 
recommendation  with  benefit. 

From  the  facts  above  recorded,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  acetic  acid,  and  not  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  act* 
upon  the  gutta  percha ;  for  when  a  neutral  bath,  or  oot 
which  is  only  faintly  acid,  is  employed — as  such  a  bath 
would  be  when  newly  prepared — it  may  remain  in  the  gnat 
percha  vessel  for  months  without  producing  foggy  pioMfl 
this  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  I  think.  i  :  -otjft 
factorily.  And,  as  I  have  before  stated,  1  hav>  t  i<sM| 
the  greater  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  the  bath,  the 
easily  was  it  influenced  by  the  gutta  jiercba  vessel. 

But  it  did  seem  strange  that,  up  to  a  certain  I  *tSP 
compound  of  gutta  perclia  and  acetic  acid,  which  I  mugiasq 
existed  in  the  bath,  was  favourable  to  sensitiveness,  and  v 
giving  good  intense  negatives.  Now,  whether  the  presets 
of  a  little  organic  matter,  held  in  solution  by  acetic  acid.  r. 
the  bath,  would  prove  serviceable  or  not.  1  should  be  afn*" 
to  say,  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  wouU  is 
serviceable,  more  especially  if  the  exciting  solution  wafeajkp 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  where  it  would  undergo  a* 
further  alteration  from  foreign  matter. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  also,  that  an  exciting  bath  whtc'a 
had  begun  to  fog  from  being  kept  in  a  gutta  percha  t— 'L 
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>  added  to  it  until  it  produced  dear 
and  tbe  bath  were  then  transferred  to  a  glass  or 
porcelain  vessel,  it  would  continue  to  work  well  under  such 
circumstances.  But  I  do  not  feel  sufficiently  certain  upon 
this  point  to  assert  it  as  a  fact. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  prefer  working  with  a  glass  or 
porcelain  bath,  fitted  with  a  "jacket"  of  gutta  percha, 
which  would  not  only  keep  out  the  light,  but  protect  the 
glass  from  injury. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PICTURES  BY  MEANS 
OF  IODINE  AND  GUAIACUM  RESIN.* 

BY  L.  E.  JONAS. 

Thk  property  of  vapours  of  iodine  when  they  pass  over  any 
surface,  of  depositing  themselves  in  the  form  of  fine  crystals 
of  iodine  upon  all  elevation*,  has  been  employed  by  the 
author  in  producing  impressions  of  lithographs,  &c.  If  a 
picture  of  this  kind  be  exposed  to  vapour  of  iodine,  and  then 
pressed  upon  a  pnper  mois tened  with  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
a  blue  copy  is  obtained.  To  produce  a  good  result,  the 
following  things  are  requisite : — 

1.  A  paper  of  peculiar  strength,  evenness,  firmness,  and 
smoothness,  and  quite  free  from  starch. 

2.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  guaiacum,  which  especially 
possesses  the  property  of  acquiring  a  blue  colour  (1  part  of 
resin  and  32  parte  of  alcohol). 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  definite  degree  of  moisture  at 
the  moment  of  pressure,  and  the  coating  of  the  paper  with 
the  solution  of  guaiacum. 

4.  Powerful  pressure  upon  the  original,  which  must  be 
sufficiently  iodised  to  allow  the  iodine  to  penetrate  tho 


The 


I  delicate  and  clear  the  picture  or  writing  which 
is  to  be  copied,  the  better  is  the  result ;  other  objects  which 

S>n ■sent  distinct  elevations  and  flat  surfaces  may  be  printed 
rom  by  suitable  arrangements ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  well-known 
— Journal  fllr  Prahl.  Chemit,  lxxv.,  p.  244. 


HELIOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING  IN  RELIEF. 

Having  already  described  M.  Berochtold's  process  of 
engraving  in  detail,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  describing  it 
anew,  but  we  may  mention  that  he  has  made  another  step 
in  advance.  The  roundness,  or,  as  artists  term  it,  the 
model,  being  due  to  the  difference  in  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  tho  lines,  it  occurred  to  M.  Berschtold  that 
by  using  a  negative  as  a  type,  the  plate  might  be  bitten  into 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  make  an  engraving  in  relief,  like  an 
engraving  on  a  wood  block,  without  interfering  with  this 
model.  We  are  told  that  he  has  succeeded  in  engraving  in 
this  way  a  plate  with  the  bust  of  tho  Empress  Eugenie, 
from  which  proofs  have  been  printed  typographically  with 
the  same  facility  as  from  wood. 


^  Critical  Dtotixts. 

Rtrrtognm*  of  Doredale,  4f  c.    By  Mb.  W.  Woodward. 
BTf  a  foreigner,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  pic- 
W  tnresque  spot*  in  this  country,  were  to  ask  what  part  of  England 
"  we  considered  best  calculated  to  give  a  good  idea  of  our  landscape 
scenery,  we  should  sav,  almost  without  hesitation,  Dovedale.  It 
is  well  known  that  Derbyshire  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
t>eautiful  counties  in  England,  on  account  of  the  varied 
character  of  its  scenery— >o  bold,  yet  so  enchanting.  There 
are,  probably,  more  beautiful  pieces  of  landscape  scenery, 
of  the  truly  English  class,  to  bo  seen  in  Derbyshire  than  anv- 
else  in  tho  United  Kingdom.   But  tho  most  beautiful 
of  that  county  is  Dovedale.    To  the  photographer  who 
ous  of  obtaining  good  landscape  views,  it  is  invaluable, 
ho  can  scarcely  place  his  camera  in  any  jiosition  without 


a  good  picture.  Mr.  Woodward,  however,  seems  to 
ii  most  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  pictures.  Hi 
views  of  those  places  which  are  well  known,  liave  been  taken  in 
most  instances  from  the  be>t  possible  position.  The  come.menee 
U,  that  the  views  before  us  are  tho  most  artistic  tliut  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  They  rise  far  above  the  ordinary  class  of 
landscape  slides  which  we  have  seen,  and  to  persons  dciirous  of 
possessing  really  good  landscape  pictures,  we  can  most  con- 
scientiously recommend  them.  In  regard  to  the  photographic 
manipulation,  they  bear  the  traces  of  the  same  careful  treat- 
ment which  marks  Mr.  Woodward's  productions.  While  the 
printing  is  admirable  and  exceedingly  uniform,  they  are  rich 
in  tone  and  clear  iu  definition ;  there  Is  an  absence  of  tbe  leaden 
cold  tone  which  too  often  disfigured  stereoscopic  landscape  views. 
Apart  from  the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  slides  of  this 
class  must  give  to  the  general  public,  we  think  that  they  are 
culeulated  to  be  of  great  use  to  tbe  artist  as  studies.  Every  one 
of  the  pictures  before  us  would  make  the  groundwork  for  ex- 
quisite landscape  pictures,  and  had  they  only  colour  they  would 
be  certain  to  attract  great  attention  as  artistic  in  selection  of 
site.  "  Tho  Neodle  Rocks,"  and  the  "  View  from  Lovers'  Leap," 
are  two  charming  pieces  of  landscape  scenery,  and  are,  jierhaps, 
tho  best  in  the  series.  Tho  other  views  chiefly  consist  more  or 
less  of  river  scenery,  which  are  very  cleverly  given ;  perhaps 
the  least  successful  is  the  rock  called  "  Dovedale  Church," 
owing  to  the  large  mass  of  white  which  Is  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  and  again,  the  abrupt  effect  which  is  produced  by  stop- 
ping out  the  sky.  In  the  other  river  views  the  effect  has  been 
much  more  ably  rendered  than  in  the  slide  above  alluded  to: 
tho  reflections  in  the  w 
with  the  greatest  delicacy  of  detail, , 
views.  These  views  are  respectively  called—"  View  near  the 
Entrance  to  the  Dale,"  "The  Stret  Bock,"  "The  Twelve 
Apostles,"  "  The  Piokerill  Tor ; "  the  first-named  contain  very 
many  beauties,  both  artistic  and  photographic,  as  also  does  the 
"  Twelve  Apostles."  In  fact.it  is  almost  useless  to  institute 
comparisons  between  the  different  slides,  seeing  that  so  much 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  view  to  be  rendered.  In 
taking  views  of  this  high  class,  Mr.  Woodward  is  doing  good 
service  to  photography,  by  raising  it  from  the  degrading  position 


to  which : 


are  attempting  to  drag  it  . 


gutionary,  01  |)if0tograjjj>y. 

Efflorescence. — Some  salts  when  kept  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere crumble  to  powder,  losing  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  while  in  a  moist  atmosphere  they 
may  be  preserved  unchanged.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
efflorescence. 

Electro-Silver  Plating. — The  art  of  covering  a 
metallic  plate  with  a  surface  of  silver  by  means  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery.  In  order  to  insure  a  perfectly  pure  surface 
<  .f  mIvit  many  ■  .pcr.it. >rs  <!•.'}» wit  a  thin  tilui  onth-  daguerreo- 
type plate  by  the  galvanic  battery ;  this  is  a  good  plan,  and 
well  repays  tbe  additional  trouble  by  the  superior  brilliancy 
of  the  proofs  obtained.  The  apparatus  necessary  is  a  small 
galvanic  battery  and  a  jar  of  suitable  size  and  shape.  The 
jar  is  filled  with  a  solution  of— 
Cyanide  of  potassium  ... 

Water    '20  ounces. 

Oxide  of  silver   }  ounce. 

As  soon  as  the  cyanide  and  oxide  are  dissolved,  the  liquid  is 
ready  for  use.  A  piece  of  silver  should  be  placed  in  the 
solution  jar,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  tho 
negative  (zinc)  pole  of  the  battery ;  another  wire  with  a  clip 
at  one  end  to  hold  the  plate  is  attached  to  the  positive  pole. 
The  plate  to  be  silvered  should  be  perfectly  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  when  attached  to  tho  clip  plunged  into  the 
silver  solution  opposite  to  the  silver  foil,  and  suffered  to 
remain  until  the  desired  quantity  of  silver  is  deposited  upon 
it ;  it  should  then  be  taken  out,  washed  with  clean  water, 
and  cleaned  and  polished  as  before. 

Equivalents,  Table  of. — In  our  •'  Chemistry"  we  gave 
a  table  of  the  equivalents  of  those  elementary  bodies  which 
arc  most  frequently  met  with  in  works  on  photography  or 
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general  science  Since  then  several  alterations  and  amend- 
ment* have  been  introduced  into  the  equivalent  numbers  of 
many  of  the  elements.  We  give  below  a  complete  list  of  the 
elementary  bodies  as  at  present  known,  together  with  the 
symbols  by  which  they  are  designated  in  chemical  language, 
and  their  equivalents  or  combining  proportions,  compiled 
from  the  most  recent  trustworthy  authorities  :— 


Aluminium    Al 

Antimony    Sb 


Cd 

Caldiun    ('a 

Carton    C 

f  \rttim  ...   O 

Chlorine    01 

Chromium    Cr 

Cobalt    Co 

I'oopvr    Cu 

Du/itmittM    1) 

Krbiam    K 

Fluorine   Fl 

HoU......  An 

Hydro*™    II 

llnwnluin    II 

Iodine  1 

Iridium    Ir 

Iron    Fe 


Pb 
U 
Ms 


Mo 


l»-T 
1W 

73 


Sill 

11 

80 
36 
30 
• 
4; 

."J.Vii 
2S7 
293 
31 -75 
AO 

111 

i»: 
l 

u: 
w 

47 

103-3 
Ci 

12 

273 

lmt 


Pho^phuru* 
PtaUtum  ... 


Nickel     Nl 

Nb 

I 
No 

Oimlmn   0» 

Oxygen   O 

N 

I; 

....  ! ' 

 pt 

  K 

lihodium,,,..  R 

HtttJttnitttM .........  Hit 

Selenium    He 

Saiclum   SI 

Silver   Af 

Sodium    Na 

Strontium   8r 

Sulphur   8 

Tmt'alum    Ta 

Tellurium    Te 

Torblum   Tb 

Thorium   Th 

Till    Sn 

Titanium    Ti 


-  14 

=  99-3 

a  8 

■  33-3 

■  ai 

-  987 
=  39 
=  62-2 
=  .Mi 
=  39-73 

■  14 
=  108 

23 

=  43-75 

=  16 

■  184 


f  mttium  U 

DhmAm  v 

Yttrium   V 

Zuv    Zn 

  Zr 


es-fi 

32-73 
23 -4 


The  equivalent  numbers  of  those  elements  which  are  in 
italics  are  doubtful,  as  they  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
very  recent  investigation. 

Ether. — Ether  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  very 
mobile  liquid,  evaporating  with  the  greatest  facility,  boiling 
at  9G '•'  Fahrenheit .  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'72.  Its 
vapour  is  excessively  heavy  and  pours  like  water ;  it  is  very 
inflammable,  and  when  mixed  with  air  and  ignited  it  ex- 
plodes with  violence,  and  may  thus  give  rise  to  serious 
accidents.  On  this  account,  great  care  should  be  taken, 
when  considerable  quantities  of  ether  arc  being  transferred 
from  one  vessel  to  another  (as  in  the  preparation  of  collodion), 
that  no  Are  or  burning  body  is  near ;  and  any  stock  of  this 
liquid  should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  away  from  the  labo- 
ratory. Ether,  when  volatilising,  produces  considerable 
cold,  and  for  this  reason  the  under  surface  of  the  glass  when 
being  coated  with  collodion  becomes  covered  with  a  mist 
arising  from  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  When 
preserved  in  an  imperfectly  stoppered  bottle,  ether  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid ; 
this  attraction  of  oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of 
temperature.  Commercial  ether  often  contains  a  large 
amount  of  alcoliol  and  water.  The  presence  of  the  former 
body  may  be  recognised  by  shaking  a  certain  quantity  of 
ether  in  a  tube  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  separate  again  into  two  layers :  if  there  ib  no 
alcohol  present,  the  volume  of  the  water  ought  only  to  in- 
crease very  little ;  it  augments  in  bulk,  as  the  ether  contains 
more  alcohol.  The  presence  of  water  is  ascertained  by 
placing  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ether  and  a  little  dried  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  dissolves  in  pro]  <ori  ion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present.  For  photographic  purposes  ether  should 
always  be  washed  with  water  to  separate  the  alcohol  from 
it,  and  afterwards  be  rectified  over  some  substance  having  an 
affinity  for  water,  in  order  to  render  it 
The  formula  of  ether  is  C4HtO. 

Evaporate. — To  pass  off  in  vapour ;  to  convert  a  fluid 
into  vapour. — SjtontaneoHS  evaporation  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  gradual  drying  up  of  most  liquids  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  in  contradiction  to  the  more  violent  and  rapid 
process  of  evaporation  by  ebullition. 

.      (To  be  continwd.) 
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OCTTA  PERCH  A — ( coaiinuedj. 
In  the  amateur's  first  attempt  at  manipulation,  he  should  be 
content  with  producing  something  simple  and  easy  to  mioige. 
A  dish  or  tray,  for  instance,  will  present  few  difficulties.  Then 
are  two  or  three  modes  of  making  these,  which  we  will  describe. 
The  first  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Osborn,  of  Birm.- 
ham,  who  recommends  it  to  his  photographic  brethren  u  m 
easy  and  effective  method : — "  I  first  mark  out  the  sue  of  the 
dish  I  want  on  a  piece  of  hard  wood  about  a  quarter  of  in  inch 
or  half  an  inch  thick ;  from  this  mark  I  then  cut  the  wood 
with  an  outward  bevel ;  the  bevel  must  then  be  smoothed  wish 
sand-paper,  and  all  the  sharp  edges  taken  off.  I  then  nuto  i 
frame  of  wood  like  boy's  slate  frame,  but  bevelled  inwards,  tk- 
is  fastened  on  a  smooth  slab  of  wood,  and  the  mould  u  com- 
plete ;  I  theu  cut  off  from  a  sheet  of  thick  gutta  percha,  a  pta 
rather  larger  than  will  cover  the  hole  in  the  frame ;  I  soften  s 
in  boiling  water,  and  having  wotted  the  mould,  place  the 
softened  sheet  over  the  hole  and  press  the  block  in  iU  pj»> 
with  some  force  ;  allow  the  gutta  percha  to  cool  and  tard«L 
then  trim  the  edges,  and  you  will  have  a  very  nest  and  tirtt 
dish  for  any  purpose  required."  This  method  whilst,  doubt- 
less, efficient  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned,  has  the  drurtai 
of  being  somewhat  troublesome,  the  labour  of  preparing  tlx 
mould,  unless  several  dishes  of  the  rise  are  required,  oertainfr 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  result,  if  the  manipulator's  time  I* 
valuable.  The  use  of  "  hard  wood  "  for  the  mould  also  sees* 
unnecessary,  as  it  increases  the  labour  without  giving  addition^ 
value  to  the  result ;  wood  with  a  smooth  grain  would  be  sects 
sary  to  secure  neatness ;  but  this  may  be  secured  in  wood  oo- 
parativelv  soft  and  easy  to  work :  perhaps  a  piece  of  pine  vouli 
answer  the  purpose  best. 

Another  method  involving  less  trouble,  but  requiring  s  lift!; 
care  in  manipulating  in  order  to  secure  neatness,  is  a<  folk*? 
procure  a  piece  of  wood  the  size  of  the  inside  measuremeai  >i 
the  dish  required ;  if  for  a  half-plate  size,  the  wood  shoaU  b? 
about  74  inches  by  54  inches,  and  about  throe  quarters  d  sn 
inch  thick ;  finish  it  as  smoothly  as  possible :  the  edges,  whkt 
are  to  form  the  mould  for  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  should  t* 
neatly  rounded  off,  and  the  corners  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  is  to  serve  as  a  mould ;  if  required,  a  projection 
the  requisite  shape  may  be  left  at  one  corner  to  form  a  hp  or 
spout  from  which  to  pour;  this  will,  however,  increase  ti? 
trouble  of  making  the  mould,  and  the  same  result  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  simpler  manner,  which  we  will  describe  in  ittplW 
A  piece  of  sheet  gutta  percha  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  i 
an  inch  thick  is  to  be  cut  of  the  proper  sixe. 
digress  a  few  moments  to  speak  or  a  peculiar 
gutta  i>ercba,  which  will  at  this  stage  of  the 
barrass  the  amateur  somewhat. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  thiug  enough  at  first  sight  to  cui  > 
piece  the  projier  size  and  shape ;  for  the  sixc  of  which  s»  >^ 
speaking,  74  inches  by  54  iuches,  with  three  quarters  of » 
inch  for  the  depth  of  each  side,  wotdd  give  the  required  site 
the  piece  of  sheet  as  9  iuches  by  7  inches.    Having  cut  a  pan* 
of  this  sixc,  however,  and  placed  in  water  of  the  requisite  b* 
our  amateur  will  bo  astonished  to  find  it  in  a  few  raonwC-' 
changing  its  shajie ;  possibly,  front  nine  inches  in  length  - 
rapidly  extends  to  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  inches,  and  at  the 
time  from  seven  inches  in  width,  it  contracts  to  four  or  N 
inches ;  or  the  contraction  and  cxjwnsion  may  be  in  th*  ota#f 
direction,  the  length  decreasing,  and  tho  breadth  increasing  *  | 
that  the  oblong  is  rapidly  changed  to  a  square.   This  cbanrt*."- 1 
istic  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  gutta  percha  in  t>  1 
process  or  rolling  into  sheets  acquires  a  fibrous  character.  » 
may  readily  be  seen  by  examining  a  piece  of  the  verj  th-1 
sheet,  a  strip  of  which  will  resist  very  considerable  lea** 
when  pulled  iu  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  that  is  the  direct** 
in  which  it  was  rolled ;  but  the  slightest  tension  in  the  op]**" 
direction  is  followed  by  a  rupture,  dividing  it  again  i«; 
narrower  slips.    Under  the  action  of  sufficient  heal  to  lts» 
it  plastic,  this  fibre  contracts  in  length,  and  expands, 
proportion,  in  breadth  ;  this  takes  place  without  any  utstrW 
alteration  in  thickness.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  beforeeuUKf 
a  piece  of  any  required  sixe  for  manipulation,  it  is  important ; 
ascertain  the  direction  of  tho  fibre :  this  may  generally  be  tow 
by  ob-cn  ing  its  api>earaooc,  the  surface  of  the  sheet  gewru1' 
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showing  a  alight  trace  of  ffrain  or  texture  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  has  been  rolled.  If  any  doubt  exists  it  may  easily  be 
tet  at  rest  by  cutting  a  small  piece,  marking  its  relation  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  sheet,  and  immersing  it  in  boiling 
water ;  the  contraction  in  one  direction  and  expansion  in  the 
other,  which  will  rapidly  take  place,  will  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  it  has  been  rolled.  In  cutting  a  piece  for  the  dish,  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  allow  a  little  additional  length  in  tho 
direction  of  the  fibre  which  will  run  up,  and  to  cut  it  a  little 
less,  in  tho  opposite  direction,  which  will  expand.  The  exact 
amount  of  such  allowance  must  be  ascertained  by  experience, 
which  will  easily  be  attained  in  one  or  two  experiment*. 

Having  cut  a  piece  the  proper  size  and  thane,  or  at  least 
which  will  become  so  when  heated,  a  largo  vessel  of  hot  water 
should  be  at  hand.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  any  water  being 
absorbed,  it  should  never  be  suffered  to  reach  a  boiling  heat. 
Water  boils  at  212°  Juhr.;  for  this  purpose  it  should  not 
exceed  200°,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall  below  I***,  as 
below  that  heat  the  gutta  pcrcha  ceases  to  be  sufficiently 
plastic.  If  a  thermometer  be  not  at  hand,  a  sufficiently  near 
approximation  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  water  from  the 
fire  at  boiling  heat  and  pouring  it  into  a  vessel  for  use ;  the 
heat  it  will  part  with  by  doing  this,  will  reduce  it  to  about 
200°,  from  which  it  will  rapidly  fall  in  a  minute  or  two  to 
about  160°,  just  allowing  time  for  the  immersion  and  softening 
of  the  gutta  percha  before  it  is  too  cold.  The  piece  of  gutta 
]«rcha  now  thoroughly  softened,  must  be  quickly  lifted  from 
the  water  and  placed  on  the  mould  in  the  right  position.  The 
mould  should  be  previously  made  wet  to  prevent  the  gutta 
percha  from  adhering ;  soap  and  water  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company.  The  edges  should  then 
be  pressed  down  with  the  fingers,  carefully  working  the  plastic 
mass  with  the  fingers  and  thumb  round  the  corners  of  the 
mould ;  unless  some  skill  and  attention  are  used  hero  there 
is  danger  of  working  it  too  thin  and  losing  strength  at  the 
corners.  If  the  manipulator  has  been  dexterous,  ho  will  have 
succeeded  in  working  the  softened  sheet  into  the  required 
shape  before  it  has  cooled ;  if  any  part  be  uncompleted  whon 
the  gutta  percha  has  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  soft  and  tractable, 
that  part  only  may  be  a^ain  dipped  into  sufficiently  hot  water 
and  worked  to  the  proper  shape.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will  be 
cool  and  hard,  and  may  bo  removed  from  the  mould.  The 
edges  should  be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  blade  of  which 
"  ~l  be  dipped  in  water  to  prevent  the  bite  of  the  gutta 
on  its  surface.  A  lip  may  be  given  to  any  of  the 
by  slightly  softening  in  the  hot  water  and  working  it 
to  the  proper  shape  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  8CIKXCK. 
(From  otcr  Special  CormpotuUtU.) 

Paris,  VM  Jalf,  1859. 
Photog  raphic  news  is  rare  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment ; 
last  Sunday  week  wo  had  32*  (oentigrade)  in  the  shade, 
whilst  at  Madrid  about  the  same  date  they  had  only  29", 
and  hot  weather  is  prejudicial  to  hard  work.  Some  of  tho 
juapcrs  are  only  just  beginning  to  publish  M.  Perier's  report 
on  the  Due  de  Luyne's  prise,  which  your  paper  published 
nearly  u  month  ago.  If  anything  now  cornea  out  in  France, 
it  is  generally  known  in  England  about  a  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  French  know  it  themselves ! 

At  Paris  we  have  a  M.  Lafbn  de  Camarsac,  who  believes 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  first — if  not  the  first— who  discovered 
the  carbon  process,  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
lately.  In  a  day  or  two  I  Bhall  forward  to  you  a  proof 
obtained  by  this  gentleman,  that  yon  may  judge  to  what 
perfection  he  has  pushed  this  uew  method  of  photography. 
How  M.  Lafon  has  been  so  backward  with  regard  to  the 
Due  de  Luyne's  prize,  1  cannot  explain.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  though  his  method  of  operating  was  published 
in  the  Compter  Rendu*  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  here, 
as  early  as  1865,  he,  unfortunately,  had  not  applied  it  to 
produce  carbon  proofs,  but  only  to  different  coloured  pig-  I 


mente,  such  as  red  ochre,  oxide  of  cobalt,  manganese,  Sec., 
with  which  he  produces  proofs  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  those  exhibited  this  year  by  M.  De 
Beauregard,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letters  concerning  the 
Exhibition  of  Photography.  M.  Lafon  is  the  author  of 
those  curious  photographs  on  porcelain  and  on  enamel,  which 
figured  at  the  Exhibition  in  M.  Disderi's  case,  and  which  I 
spoka  of  in  my  former  letters,  as  being  produced  by  Disderi. 
The  Cotmo*  of  this  week  gives  a  long  article,  which  will 
doubtless  appear  also  in  your  columns,  on  the  positives 
obtained  by  M.  Lafon. 

The  same  paper  publishes  a  new  memoir  by  M.  Edmond 
Bccquerel,  on  certain  phosphorescent  effects:  it  forms  the 
continuation  of  the  article  published  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
"  Photographic  Nrws  and  embodies  a  mass  of  experi- 
ments on  the  light  emitted  by  bodies  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  after  they  have  been  rendered  lumi- 
nous by  electricity. 

M.  Poey  has  sent  from  Havana  two  long  papers,  on  the 
colours  of  stars,  planets,  &c,  according  as  they  are  viewed 
at  the  horizon  or  at  the  zenith.  If  his  observations  are 
exact,  it  woukl  appear  that  a  star  viewed  at  the  horizon  has 
a  red  tint,  which  is  replaced  successively  as  the  star  rises  in 
the  heavens,  by  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
finally,  when  at  the  zenith,  or  its  greatest  elevation,  violet. 
The  zenith  point  once  past  the  star  undergoes  an  inverse 
colouration  as  it  descends  towards  the  west,  and  sets  with 
the  red  tint  it  had  on  rising. 

These  observations  appear  probable  enough  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  of  those  inserted  in  the  second  paper,  in  which  the 
colouration  of  the  borders  of  the  planetary  solar  and  lunar 
discs  are  studied.  If  the  sun  or  the  moon,  for  instance,  be 
viewed  when  tho  atmosphere  is  very  dense,  the  lower  border 
appears  of  a  red  tint,  the  superior  one  of  the  complementary 
colour— violet.  When  the  luminary  is  about  hslf-way 
between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith,  it  presents,  according  to 
M.  Poey,  the  whole  seven  colours  of  the  spectrum,  divided 
into  two  groups,  which  are  separated  by  a  central  band  of  pure 
white  light.  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  these  results  are 
due  to  an  optical  illusion.  If  the  moon  is  viewed  through 
the  hand,  as  we  sometimes  view  a  picture,  or  through  a  small 
paper  tube,  one  of  the  arcs  of  its  disc  will  appear  of  a  reddish 
colour,  the  opposite  one  taking  the  complementary  blue  or 
violet,  and,  by  a  little  manoeuvring  with  the  tube,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  tirnt  one  lionier  and  then  the  ov-ixwite  one 
take  the  red  or  the  violet  hue. 

Bocttger  has  published  the  following  receipt  for  making 
liquid  glue,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  useful  in  the 
atelier  of  a  photographer.  For  some  time  past  a  species  of 
liquid  glue  has  been  known  in  commerce ;  it  is  obtained  by 
treating  common  glue  or  gelatine  with  nitric  acid.  But 
nitrio  acid  is  dear  and  poisonous;  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 
According  to  Bocttger,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
glue  in  very  strong  vinegar  with  the  aid  of  the  water  bath, 
a  fourth  part  of  alcohol  and  a  little  alum  being  added  to 
the  other  ingredients.  The  product  remains  perfectly  liquid, 
and  is  exceedingly  useful  for  ghieine  small  objects  of  ivory, 
bone,  horn,  wood,  &c.  I  do  not  think  Bocttger  is  the  author 
of  this  discovery,  as  1  have  frequently  bought,  in  Paris, 
liquid  glue  smelling  strongly  of  vinegar. 

M.  Pelouze  has  referred  again  to  a  discovery  formerly 
made  by  Bracconot,  the  once  celebrated  chemist  of  Nancy, 
viz.,  that  strong  mineral  acids  may  be  used  to  convert 
starch,  wood,  linen,  &c,  into  sugar.  This  discovery  of 
Bracconot's  is  largely  applied,  in  this  country,  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  wine.  When  the  juice  of  the  grape  does  not 
contain  enough  sugar  to  produce  a  wine  strong  in  alcohol, 
sugar  made  from  potato-starch  is  added  and  submitted  to 
fermentation.  M.  Pelouze  says  that  paper,  linen,  woody 
fibre,  &c.  will  dissolve  in  a  few  minutes  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  If,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  in  Accomplished, 
water  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  cellulose  dissolved  is  pre- 
cipitated in  a  pure  state ;  but  if  the  solution  has  been  al- 
lowed to  htand  for  24  hours  or  so,  it  is  found  that  the  entire 
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quantity  of  oellulo»o  ban  tieen  transformed  into  glucose  or 
grape-sugar.  The  ume  author  thinks  that  if  tlie  phenomena 
which  take  place  during  this  transformation  were  properly 
studied,  it  would  lead  us  to  solve  the  problem  of  convert- 
ing woody  fibre  into  an  alimentary  substance.* 

A  late  number  of  the  Annali  di  Chimica,  of  Milan,  pub- 
lishes, without  any  author's  name,  a  new  method  of  obtain- 
ing caffeine,  the  active  principle  of  coffee  and  tta  (for  thoine 
and  caffeine  are  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  substance). 
This  method  consists  in  treating  finely-pulverised  coffee  with 
benzine,  such  as  is  sold  in  commerce  to  clean  gloves,  &c. 
Benzine  dissolves  the  essential  oil  of  the  coffee  and  the 
The  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  two  sub- 
the  oil  and  the  caffeine,  are  easily  separated  by 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  latter,  whilst  the  oil  floats 

011  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  aqueous  solution,  when 
evaporated  carefully,  gives  beautiful  crystals  of  caffeine, 
which  may  be,  moreover,  thoroughly  purified  by  sublima- 
tion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scirnlifw  C'ongre**  of  CarUrvlie, 
of  which  Professor  Nickles,  of  Nancy,  baa  given  us  such  a 
delightful  account  in  his  little  brochure  published  a  short 
time  ago,  Boettger  repeated  the  curious  experiments  which 
illustrate  Albert  Fuchs'  discovery  of  the  effects  of  electricity 
on  small  columns  of  water.  If  a  small  jet  of  water  be  pasted 
through  an  aperture  so  small  that  a  pressure  of  12  J  inches 
only  causes  it  to  rise  28  inches  high,  the  jet  is  divided  into  a 
considerable  number  of  small  drops  which  fall  very  near  the 
aperture,  and  describe  parabola  having  a  very  small  para- 
meter. If  now  any  substance  electrically  excited,  for  in- 
stance, a  glass  tube  that  has  been  rubbed  with  silk,  be 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  the  jet,  the  drops  dis- 
appear and  the  water  is  discharged  in  a  continuous  column, 
even  to  the  top.  If  the  excited  substance  be  placed  very 
near,  the  jet  is  dispersed  in  excessively  fine  drops ;  if  the 
vftafw  tube  is  held  near  the  top  of  the  jet,  the  drops  unite 
into  larger  ones,  and  if  it  be  advanced  towards  the  oasis  of 
the  jet,  the  height  of  the  little  fountain  is  considerably 
diminished.  A  jet  of  water,  suitably  arranged,  can  be  made 
to  acquire  an  extraordinary  electric  sensibility,  greater  even 
than  that  of  a  gold-leaf  electrometer.  Fuchs  caused  the 
jet  to  assume  a  continuous  form,  by  placing  himself  about 

12  inches  from  it,  and  simply  passing  nis  hand  through  his 
hair  for  a  short  time.  The  distinguished  professor  explained 
these  curious  phenomena  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  dispersion  in  drops  of  the  original  jet  is  the  purely 
meclianical  effect  of  the  adliesion  of  the  water  to  the  sides 
of  the  aperture,  combined  with  the  greater  freedom  of 
motion  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  water  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  jet.  If  the  electrical  bodies  be  removed  to  a  distanoe, 
the  molecules,  in  a  separated,  isolated,  and  neutral  state, 
are  electrified  by  influence,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  polarity 
thus  acquired,  attract  each  other  and  unite  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous column.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  excited  material 
be  placed  near  the  jet,  tho  entire  mass  of  the  water  is  strongly 
electrified  by  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  and,  consequently, 
the  drops  of  water  repel  each  other,  for  electric  repulsion 
is  now  added  to  the  mechanical  dispersion  caused  by  the 
aperture. 

Yoo  would  laugh  heartily  if  you  only  know  to  what  a 
climax  the  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  resuscitation 
of  dead — or  apparently  dead — animalculte  lias  been  pushed 
within  the  last  few  months  in  Frauoe.  Here  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  question : — 

It  would  appear,  from  some  old  experiments  made  by 
Spallanzani,  that  certain  llotifera  and  Tardigrade*  can  be 
completely  dried  up,  so  as  to  resemble  a  grain  of  flint  or  an 
atom  of  hard,  dry  parchment,  and  yet,  when  moistened  with 
water,  the  animalcule  are  restored  to  life  !   M.  Doyere,  of 


Paris,  repeated  these  experiments  with  success  many  y«in 
ago,  and  the  fact  was  looked  upon  by  naturalists— eves  by 
the  great  Humboldt— as  incontestable.  It  f 


sharply  indeed  by  M.  Pouchet,  of  Room, 
as  I  mentioned  in 
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who  declares,  as  \  mentioned  in  my  first  letter  to  the 
i  "  Photographic  News,"  that  no  animalcule,  when  pro- 
perly dried,  ever  return  to  hie.   His  assertions  are  based 
upon  numerous  observations,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  and 
!  abetted  by  M.  Georges  Pennetier,  and  some  other  naturalists, 
I  who  all  declare  that  the  motions  observed  in  dry  animalcule. 
I  when  they  are  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  are  purely 
mechanical,  being  an  effect  of  endoaemose ;  the  liquid  it 
absorbed  by  the  dried  animal  substance  which  »  thereby 
swollen,  but  no  vital  action  takes  place. 

M.  Doyere  denies  these  assertions,  and  still 
faith  in  his  former  observations. 
[  The  discussion  haB  gone  so  far  that  the  naturalists  of  the 
liouen  Museum  have  offered  a  prize  of  MX!  francs  te  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  shall  be  able  to  resuscitate  a  dritd 
animalcule ! 

At  this  juncture  M.  Davaine,  a  naturalist  of  high  standing, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  animalcule  in  quota 
must  be  divided  into  two  sections  perfectly  distinct :  the 
one,  composed  of  those  Infusoria  which  inhabit  our  M&gnaat 
waters,  and  which  are,  consequently,  always  imbiber)  or 
saturated  with  the  element  in  which  they  live ;  the  other, 
embracing  those  animalcule  which  are  to  he  found  in  the 
gutters,  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  in  bunches  of  moss,  4c.,  sod 
which  arc  naturally  subject  to  be  dried  up  every  now  and 
t  hen  by  the  sun's  rays,  from  want  of  moisture  in  the  locality 
tliey  inhabit.  Accoiding  to  M.  Davaiue,  the  former  mcuou 
cannot  be  submitted  to  dessication  without  losing  their  h>«: 
but  the  latter,  especially  those  taken  from  the  roofs  of  housa 
(which  were  those  experimented  upon  by  Spallanzani),  may 
be  submitted  to  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  return  to  life  again  on  being  moistened. 

I'p  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  question  is  far  fan 
decided,  one  way  or  tlie  other ;  the  discussion  still  oonunan. 
Wo  all  await  anxiously  its  result. 

[With  respect  to  the  carbon  printing  process  alluded  to 
in  tlie  second  paragraph  of  tho  above  letter,  we  may  add 
that  we  have  received  a  carbon,  picture  from  our  Paris  cor- 
respondent, which  was  handed  to  him  by  M.  Lafon  de 
Camarsac.  The  picture  in  question  is  a  portrait  of  a  yonsg 
French  lady,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  reproduced  is 
quite  astonishing.  Tho  lights  and  shadows  are  rendered 
with  the  most  perfect  delicacy,  and  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  silver  process.  Every  ware 
of  the  hair  is  depicted  with  the  most  extreme  accuracy;  the 
eyes  are  full  of  intelligence,  and  every  feature  is  given  with 
a  minuteness  which  wc  never  saw  surpassed.  At  the  tine 
when  so  much  was  said  about  a  carbon  process  which  had 
been  discovered,  we  pointed  out  that,  judging  from  to* 
specimens  of  carbon  printing  exhibited,  it  would  be  impos- 
siblo  to  print  a  satisfactory  portrait  from  a  negative  by  to 
means,  the  coarseness  of  the  carbon  preventing  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  half-tones.  That  we  were  right  in  tot* 
opinion  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  such  picnw 
has  been  exhibited  ;  but  that  carbon  can  be  employed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results,  is  amply 
proved  by  tho  portrait  before  us.  It  is  evident  that  H. 
Lafon  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  production  of  the 
portrait,  without  paying  very  much  regard  to  tlie  accessaries, 
or  he  would  liavc  insisted  on  a  reduction  in  the  amplitude  of 
the  skirt  of  tho  dress,  which  detracts  from  the  othenriw 
graceful  pose  of  the  sitter,  and  is  made  more  manifest  ttu 
it  might  be  under  other  circumstances  from  the  contrart  it 
presents  to  the  slender  figure  of  the  lady.  What  M.  Lafoak. 
motive  may  have  been  for  not  competing  for  the  Luvw*< 
prise  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  have  no  sort  of  doobt 
that  if  the  priut  forwarded  to  us  is  a  fair  average  specuno 
of  those  taken  by  his  process,  that  he  will  stand  firat  at  the 
next  competition,  unless  great  improvements  are  made  is 
the  processes  hitherto  pubhallcd. — Ed.] 
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A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TBIP  UP  THE  WYR. 

Sik, — At  the  present  moment,  the  most  interesting  subject 
to  photographers  is  the  consideration  where  thev  shall  spend 
their  holiday,  and  I  think,  therefore,  I  shall  be  doing  them 
a  kindness  by  sending  yoa  for  publication  an  account  of 
my  trip  np  the  Wye,  which  I  think  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  of  all  places  in  the  kingdom  there  is  none  which 
offers  more  advantages  to  the  photographer  than  this. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  Wye  is  so  well  known 
by  reputation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  it :  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  objects 
which  struck  me  as  being  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
photographed. 

Instead  of  coming  down  the  river,  as  is  the  ordinary 
practice,  I  decided  on  sailing  up  it,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure 
that  time  would  allow  me  to  visit  all  the  interesting  places 
on  the  river,  and  my  friend,  whose  boat  I  borrowed,  had 
told  me  that  the  best  subjects  for  photographs  were  to  be 
found  near  its  mouth.  The  mention  of  a  boat  need  not 
induce  your  readers  to  imagine  that  such  conveyance  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  it  is  no  doubt  an  advantage,  and,  at 
times,  advisable,  but  there  are  paths  alongside  the  river 
nearly  all  the  way.  I  may  mention,  too,  before  1  go  farther, 
that  the  cheapest,  and,  as  I  think,  the  best  way  of  reaching 
the  spot,  for  him  who  starts  from  London,  is  "to  go  by  the 
excursion  train  to  Bristol,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  get 
across  to  Chepstow  without  difficulty,  and  commence  his 
upward  journey. 

Chepstow  itself  being  the  beginning  of  my  journey,  1  was 
rather  more  lavish  of  my  plates  than  I  should  probably  have 
been  if  it  had  been  the  termination  of  it ;  but  I  am  glad  of  it 
uow,  as  the  trouble  Ls  forgotten  and  the  negatives  remain. 
The  old  eastle  was  the  first  object  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  of  this  I  took  three  views— one  of  the  arched  entrance, 
including  the  two  large  round  towers  and  a  portion  of  the 
ruins  on  either  side,  one  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  third 
of  the  end  which  approaches  the  cliff,  on  the  top  of  which  I 
placed  my  camera.  I  liave  always  considered  that  the 
pleasure  one  derives  from  the  possession  of  a  picture  is 
greatly  enhanced  where  a  legend  or  a  liistorical  recollection 
is  associated  with  it.  Thus  the  negatives  of  these  ruin* 
remind  me  of  the  time  when  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
t,  wheu  a  small  body  of  royalist*  defended  it  against  them 
until  nearly  a  third  of  tlieir  number,  including  their  com- 
mander, was  killed,  and  the  remainder  all  but  starved.  The 
keep  is  generally  called  Marten's  Tower,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Marten,  who  was  one  of  the  judges  who  tried 
Charles  I.,  was  imprisoned  here  after  the  restoration,  for 
twenty  years,  until  he  died,  when  his  body  was  laid  in  the 
chancel  of  Chepstow  church,  until  one  of  the  vicars,  feeling 
greatly  scandalised  that  a  regicide's  bona  should  rest  bo 
near  the  altar,  had  them  taken  up  and  buried  in  the  nave. 
I  tried  to  take  a  picture  of  the  cliff  and  a  part  of  the  ruins 
from  the  river,  but  failed  to  get  one  that  was  satisfactory,  in 
consequence  of  the  slight  motion  of  the  boat. 

We  left  our  apparatus  in  the  care  of  the  boatman  while  we 
visited  the  grounds  of  Pieroefield,  as  it  was  getting  too  late 
to  think  of  taking  a  picture,  and,  moreover,  the  view,  though 
most  beautiful  to  the  eve.  is  not  calculated  so  well  for  a 
photograph.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  walk 
along  the  paths  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  sun  was  getting 
low  when  we  commenced  our  walk,  and  no  words  can  express 
the  beanty  of  the  viewB,  which  extended  for  miles.  The 
scenery  through  which  the  river  takes  its  course  was  bathed 
in  as  rich  hues  as  ever  met  the  eye  in  an  Italian  landscape ; 
and  every  now  and  then  as  the  path  wound  along,  near  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  we  caught  glimpses  of  a  scene  diversified  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  or  t  he  town  itself  with  the  bridge  and 
port  and  the  large  vessels  which  lay  stranded  therein,  left 
there  by  the  receding  tide,  which  1  was  told  rose  here  to 
a  height  of  fifty  feet. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  we  readied  the  end  of  our  walk 
in  th«M  grounds,  so  we  deferred  our  visit  to  Wyudcliff  until 


the  next  morning.  Partly,  perhaps,  from  our  not  seeing 
them  under  the  garb  of  sunset,  they  did  not  strike  us  as 
being  equal  in  beauty  to  those  of  Pieroefield,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  of  wondrous  beauty.  There  is  one  view  in 
special  which  I  would  advise  none  of  your  readers  to  miss 
seeing  who  may  decide  on  going  to  thU  part,  and  that  is  the 
view  from  the  highest  cliff,  which  is  little  less  than  800  feet 
high.  It  is  said  that  from  it  you  obtain  a  view  which  include* 
portions  of  nine  counties ;  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  I 
can  say  nothing,  except  that  it  struck  me  as  being  very 
likely.  On  the  one  hand,  we  could  see  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn  with  the  country  beyond,  and  the  whole  of  Chepstow 
and  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  with  the  cliffs  and  woods  of 
Pieroefield.  In  another  direction  we  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  Wye  through  a  lees  rich  country,  the  background  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  dark  mountains,  forming  a  view  of 
quite  a  different  character  to  the  first,  beside  many  other 
views  varying  in  their  general  features,  but  remarkable  for 
their  beauty. 

After  drinking  some  water  in  the  little  moss-covered 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  we  returned  to  our  boat  and  sailed  slowly  up  the 
river  until  we  n cared  Tintern  Abbey.  To  take  a  picture  of 
this  far-famed  spot  woo,  of  course,  a  predetermined  resolution, 
so  while  my  friend  remained  to  take  care  of  the  boat,  the 
boatman  loaded  himself  with  my  apparatus,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Abbey.  No  matter  from  what  point  of  view 
you  look  at  the  ruins,  it  is  worthy  of  being  pnotographed, 
and  I  hardly  know  any  place  which  furnishes  prettier 
pictures  for  the  stereoscope.  I  took  several  negatives,  and 
among  them  were  some  for  the  stereoscope,  which  I  prize 
very  lu'ghiy,  two  of  which  are  pictures  of  the  interior  of  the 
ruins.  I  worked  here  four  hours,  and  am  more  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  mv  labour  than  with  the  results  of  any 
four  hours'  work  either  before  or  since.  To  see  Tintern 
Abbey  by  moonlight  is  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  the  eye  of 
man  ever  rested  upon,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  this  view  ;  for  feeling  that  I  had  done  quite  enough 
for  one  day,  we  decided  on  staying  where  we  were  for  the 
night,  and  visiting  the  ruins  after  we  had  (fined,  and  I 
would  recommend  any  photographer,  who  hapj>on.s  to  be 
there  when  there  is  a  moon,  to  do  likewise. 

On  leaving  Tintern  we  did  not  stop,  except  to  take  an 
occasional  picture,  until  we  reached  Monmouth.  The  dis- 
tance by  land  is,  I  believe,  not  more  than  five  miles,  but  it 
is  considerably  more  by  water,  1  imagine,  judging  from  the 
time  it  took  us  to  get  there.  The  town  of  Monmouth  itself 
only  yielded  two  good  negatives,  one  of  which  includes  the 
remain*  of  the  old  gatehouse,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  town  : 
but  the  town  is,  nevertheless,  very  beautifully  situated ;  and 
I  dare  say  we  most  of  us  remember  the  enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  Fluellyn  speaks  of  it,  when  referring  to  the  birth- 
place of  Henry  Y,,  and  compares  it  with  Macedon,  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Gnat : — "  If  you  look  in  the 
maps  of  the  world,  I;  warrant  you  shall  find,  in  the  com- 
parisons between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situa- 
tions look  you  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ; 
and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth ;  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  proins  what 
is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one ;  'tis  ho  like 
as  is  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 
Whether  the  same  point  of  resemblance  still  exists  I  can't 
say,  but  certainly  "  there  is  salmons"  at  Monmouth,  for  we 
had  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  fish  at  our  dinner. 

The  clay  after  we  arrived  here  we  hired  a  trap  to  drive 
over  to  Raglan  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  described 
as  being  very  flue,  and  of  which  I  hoped  to  get  some  good 
negatives,  but,  unfortunately,  it  began  to  rain  in  a  way 
which  compelled  us  to  turn  about  and  come  back  before  we 
had  got  a  nule  on  our  journey  there,  and  as  I  could  not  well 
spare  another  day  for  the  purpose,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  picture,  which  I  much  regret. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Monmouth,  and  had  the 
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the  first  two  or  three  miles,  is  of  that  character  which,  to 
be  t  horoughly  enjoyed,  should  be  viewed  through  the  smoke 
of  the  after-breakfast  cigar,  unless,  indeed,  the  photographer 
ia  fortunate  enough  to  nave  a  fair  assistant  with  whom  he 
can  exchange  opinions,  and  consult  as  to  the  selection  of  a 
view.  It  is  quiet  and  beautiful,  and  it  is  not  until  you  are 
some  distance  from  Monmouth  that  it  presents  an  appearance 
which  tempts  you  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  picture. 
One  of  the  prints  which  I  forward  to  you  by  the  same  post 
which  carries  this  letter  will,  I  think,  satisfy  you  that  few 
places  in  England  are  better  worth  taking  for  the  stereo- 
scope or  otherwise,  than  the  Coldwell  Bocks. 

The  grandeur  and  picturesque  appearance  of  this  part  of 
the  river  cannot,  I  should  think,  be  surpassed  anywhere, 
not  even  in  foreign  countries,  where  so  many  English  go 
who  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  beauties  of  their 
native  land.  The  picture  was  taken  from  the  bod  of  the 
river,  on  one  of  the  shallows  of  which  I  pitched  my  camera. 
I  have  three  other  negatives  of  different  portions  of  the  same 
rocks,  bat  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  print  from  them,  but 
as  *oon  as  I  do  so  I  will  forward  you  proofs.  They  were  not 
taken  without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  unstable  character  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  interfered  with  the  planting  of 
the  tripod,  so  as  to  get  a  perfectly  level  table  for  the  support 
of  the  camera. 

As  my  letter  has  already  extended  to  some  length,  I  shall 
defer  the  remainder  until  another  week.— -Yours  obediently, 

R.  A*  W. 


Stttstfllaneous. 


*  •  •  •  There  are  other  aspects  of  this  wonderful  art.  We 
may  look  at  it  from  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  will  seem  little 
else  than  a  ghastly  misrepresentation  of  nature,  little  more  true 
in  reality  than  was  that  automaton  doll  with  an  artificial  voice, 
exhibited  a  few  years  since  in  London,  which  only  sufficiently 
represented  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  to  prove  how 
immeasurably  transcendent  wss  that  supple  organ  of  natural 
intonation  to  the  most  refined  mechanism  that  could  be  framed 
to  imitate  it.  We  have  alluded  to  the  great  failure  in  the 
photograph  in  the  representation  of  colour,  however  exact  and 
minute  may  be  its  delineation  of  details.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
photograph  represents  but  two  colours  out  of  Newton's  seven, 
and  takes  cognisance  of  but  one  extreme  of  the  series  of  mani- 
fold lines  of  the  rainbow.  If  a  line  of  direct  sunlight  be  ad- 
mitted through  a  smalt  hale  into  »  dark  room,  an  i  in  a  ire  of  the 

window.  If  a  prism  bo  inter^-d  in  the  lath  of  the  rav  instead 
of  an  image  of  the  sun,  there  will  be  an  indefinite  number  of 
these  as  though  overlapping  each  other  and  forming  a  long 
oval,  each  being  refracted  out  of  the  direct  ray  a  little  more 
than  the  one  it  overlies,  and  each  is  of  a  different  colour.  Thus 
the  red  is  the  least  diverted  image,  while  the  violet  is  in  situa- 
tion the  most  remote  from  the  direction  of  the  original  ray. 
The  bit  of  rainbow  which  these,  in  fact,  indefinite  number  of 
successive  images  of  the  sun  combine  to  form  is  the  so-called 
<o/ar  spectrum.  Of  the  whole  range  of  its  myriad  lines  the 
eye  sits  in  judgment  on  a  comparatively  small  section,  the 
visible  spectrum,  extending  from  a  deep  red  to  the  almost 
lavender  tint,  being  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole ;  for 
colour  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  the  light  thus  analysed  into 
its  component  tints ;  to  each  angle  of  refran^ihilitv,  indeed — 
that  is  to  say,  to  each  degree  of  divergence  from  its  original 
direction  which  the  several  strands  of  the  thus  unravelled 
thread  of  light  will  take— belong  a  series  of  attributes.  The 
radiant  heat,  tbe  light,  the  multifarious  chemical  agencies  seem 
to  be  but  so  many  phases  of  this  one  wonderful  vibration,  which 
even  in  its  invisible  attributes  we  must  include  under  the 
general  name  of  light,  or  of  solar  radiatiou ;  and  the  separation 
of  these  characteristic  expressions  of  solar  force  from  each  other 
is  a  problem  which  science  as  yet,  at  least,  has  not  in  any 
manner  solved.  The  particular  class  of  chemical  forces  that  are 
operative  in  the  production  of  the 
almost  entirely  in  the  portion  of  tl 
rapidly,  and  extends  when  dispersed  in 


the  indigo  and  through  tbe  violet  into  a  long  space,  wherein 
the  eye  detects  no  light  at  all ;  so  that  the  very  light  winch  tat 
human  eye  cannot  see  is  the  illuminating  influence  b 
of  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  eye  of  the  photographic  cunsn 
looks  out  into  the  world.  If  we  can  picture  in  our  imagination 
the  effect  upon  our  own  senses  of  a  beautiful  scene  a  hH:  w 
should  look  on  with  an  eye  that  saw  not  colours  aa  we  see  them 
— to  which  red,  and  yellow,  and  green  were  as  darkness,  and  tbe 
only  apparent  colours  of  the  garb  of  nature  were  dark  blue  and 
violet,  and  a  long  range  of  tints  passing  through  lavender  into 
a  series  of  hues  that  eye  hath  never  seen  nor  the  mind  conceived 
of — tben,  indeed,  we  form  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  view  which 
the  camera  represents  to  us  by  the  photograph.  To  the  photo- 
graphist,  then,  all  the  most  luminous,  the  most  cheerful,  the  mont 
varied  hues  in  nature,  are  as  the  outer  darkness ;  their  eSed 
on  the  photographic  oompounds  he  employs  is  comparatively 
nothing ;  and  the  view  bis  picture  represents  is,  in  fact,  impreaed 
on  his  sensitive  surface  by  rays,  for  the  most  part  of  too  high 
refra ngibility  to  be  visible.  It  is  hardly  strange,  then,  that  the 
delicate  blush-red  on  a  lovely  cheek  should  be  in  the  photographic 
portrait  as  though  it  were  a  dark  stain,  or  that  the  golden  eye 
of  the  water-lily  should  come  out  from  the  collodion  pbtfe  a?  t 
black  mass  in  the  midst  of  those  snow  white  petals;  that  the 
primrose  or  the  rose,  "  embowered  in  its  own  green  leave*," 
should  present  no  contrast  between  its  petals  and  their  lovely 
fringe;  or,  again,  that  the  sweet  "pleasant  green"  of  foliage, 
that  the  eye  so  loves  to  dwell  on,  should  need  a  prolonged 
exposure  to  afford  time  for  the  ordinary  light  that  is  duperies' 
from  the  leaf  surfaces  to  operate  the  chemical  change  which  the 
abundant  green  light  itself  is  unable  to  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  understand,  with  this  explanation  on  one'i 
mind,  why,  in  an  ordinary  photograph,  a  blue  sky  should  be  » 
intensely  white,  while  the  green  tree,  however  brilliantly  ilk- 
mi  na  ted,  is  a  black  mass  in  comparison.  Indeed,  the  wonJir  ;- 
that  one  can  look  at  a  photograph  with  any  patience  at  ail,  anil 
that  we  do  not  instinctively  recognise  the  broad  gulph  between 
the  chiaro-otntra  of  the  silver  picture  and  that  of  any  sepia 
drawing  that  would  depict  with  at  all  faithful  relation!  of 
intensity  the  impressions  made  on  the  eye  by  the  gradations  of 
Ught  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  colour. — National  Bnitr. 

Thb  Plea8CB.es  of  PnoTOGEAPnr.— Here  is  an  art  ia 
which  success  brings  exquisite  enjoyment,  and  whose  very 
reverses  are  full  of  interest.  An  art  easy  of  acquirement— a 
Pierian  spring,  at  which  yon  may  sip  or  quaff  deeply,  aowmiia? 
to  your  fancy.  How  many  a  fallow  brain,  over  which  the 
weeds  of  spleen  and  ennui  grow  rank  and  luxuriant  for  ten 
lack  of  employment,  would  again  revert  to  profitable  tiftaee 
with  such  a  hobby  to  draw  the  plough  ?  How  many  a  right 
hand  which  at  present  knows  no  higher  use  than  to  be  i 
stretcher  of  kid  gloves,  and  which  would  draw  back  from  tbe 
maculation  of  hnaremutic,  as  from  contact  with  a  plague-spot, 
would  find  its  cunning,  and  rejoice  at  the  discovery,  ss  it  mani- 
pulated a  plate,  or  adjusted  a  foous  ?  In  this  pursuit,  boa 
many  a  puny  limb  and  flaccid  muscle  might  become  tooya 
and  brawny  ?  How  many  a  contracting  chest  and  failing  hist 
might  experience,  for  the  first  time,  the  invigorating  influence 
of  that  pure  oxygenisation  which  is  only  to  be  found  "over  UV 
hills  and  far  away  ?  "  Nay,  may  we  not  even  ask,  How  many 
a  purposeless  life,  by  assuming  this  "  shadowed  livery  of  tbe 
burnished  sun,"  might  thus  And  an  object,  and  in  its  bsahb- 
bostowing,  soul-expanding  service,  realise  the  fact,  that  "  life 
is  earnest,"  and  progressing  always,  JSxctlnor,  ExceUior,  go  on 
to  discover  aims  even  higher  and  nobler  than  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  atelier  of  the  sun.— IrUk  Metropolit* 

The  Present  High  Tempera  ttxk. — The  temperature  of 
the  last  three  or  four  days  has  been  the  highest  we  erar 
remember  to  have  experienced.  On  Tuesday  a  black  bulb 
thermometer  placed  in  the  sun,  rose  to  146°,  and  we  wan 
obliged  to  cease  from  our  endeavours  to  register  pbotograuht- 
cally  the  amount  of  actinic  radiation  in  consequence  of  the 
collodion  boiling  on  the  plate, — a  fact  wc  never  before  met 
with,  even  when  working  in  a  close  tent.  On  the  followiBJ 
day  the  heat  was  even  greater ;  the  same  thermometer  indi- 
cating at  least  10°  higher  in  the  sunshine  at  noon.  A  bottle  of 
collodion  beside  it  boiled  violently,  and  a  portion  of  it  poartd 


on  a  piece  of  metal  which  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  miaute 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  hissed  as  if  it  had  been  poured 
red-hot  iron,    the  amount  of  actinic  radiation  on  Tuesday,** 
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far  as  v»e  were  able  to  record  it,  «as  greater  tluui  wc  have  ever 
known  it  before.  Nor  is  this  excessive  heat  confined  to  this 
country ;  our  Paris  correspondent  informs  us  that  in  that  city 
in  the  shale,  the  thermometer  rose  to  95«  on  Tuesday. 


Ipbolograpbw  |totts  an&  tymx'its. 


— GREEN,  Bl.EE, 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


AND  PIRI'LE 


Sib,— Seeing  a  copy  of  your  Journal,  for  the  first  time, 
a  few  days  since,  I  found  in  it  an  article  by  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor  on  the  power  of  caloric  in  developing  photo- 
graphic images.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  con- 
sidered anything  new,  as  I  made  the  same  discovery  some 
four  years  since,  but  was  not  aware  at  that  time  but  what 
the  same  thing  bad  been  noticed  before.  I  was  led  to  think, 
whether  or  no  heat  had  not  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  images  on  sensitive  paper,  by  Beeing  a  friend 
who  used  for  a  hair  dye  a  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate  of 
silver,  hold  a  hot  iron  near  enough  so  as  not  to  burn  the 
hair,  which  caused  it  to  assume  an  intense  blackness.  Rea- 
soning from  this  fact,  I  thought  I  would  sec  what  effect  heat 
would  have  upon  sensitive  paper,  through  a  negative. 
Having  Baited  a  paper  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
afterwards  floated  it  upon  a  solution  of  ammonio  nitrate  of 
silver,  I  placed  my  negative  upon  it,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
heat  of  a  stove  for  several  minutes,  and  on  removing  tlio 
negative  found  an  image  impressed  upon  the  paper.  This 
experiment  I  repeated  several  times,  but  not  thinking  the 
results  so  satisfactory  as  those  by  light,  I  gave  up  any  fur- 
ther experiments  in  that  direction,  with  the  exception  of 
some  I  made  about  three  years  since,  on  varnished  gbuw 
plates.  I  found  that  if  a  glass  plate  be  coated  with  varnish 
of  any  of  the  common  hard  kinds,  and  a  negative  not  var- 
nished be  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat  for  some  time,  that  an  image  was  impre**>l 
upon  the  varnished  plate.  I  fancied  that  Sandarack  varnish 
was  more  sensitive  than  others.  In  the  same  paper  (No.  89, 
vol.  ii.)  I  find  an  article,  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  photography,  in  which  be  shows 
how  a  green  photograph  may  be  taken.  1  have  found  that 
a  green  may  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  chemical  re- 
agent, but  by  the  action  of  light  alone,  by  using  a  sensitive 
paper,  made  after  the  following  formula : — Take  a  saturated 
solution  of  bi-chrornate  of  potossa,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  solution  of  ferrycyauide  of  potassium  ;  mix  the 
two  solutions  and  let  them  stand  a  few  hours  to  settle ;  then, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  float  your  paper  on  it.  When 
dry  it  will  be  of  a  light  straw  colour.  Now,  place  it  under 
your  negative,  and  expose  it  (if  a  clear  day)  for  fifteen 
minutes ;  remove  it  from  your  frame  and  wash  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  dry.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  prints  taken 
thirty  months  ago,  which  liave  not  changed  in  the  least. 
The  colour  is  like  that  of  oxide  of  chromium.  I  have  made 
numerous  experiments  with  ammonio  citrate  of  iron,  which 
is  as  much  superior,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  all  other 
known  sensitive  agents,  except  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  latter 
article  is  to  bichromate  of  potassa.  I  have  prints  takes 
with  this  article  which  stand  the  test  of  time  better  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen  by  any  other  method.  With  it,  and  by 
the  use  of  re-agents,  tones  and  colours  can  be  produced  which 
I  have  never  seen  done  by  any  other  article.  Thus,  in  a 
landscape,  the  sky  can  be  blue  or  purple,  giving  the  effects  of 
sunset,  the  foliage  green,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  the  operator.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  man  - 
ner  in  which  prints,  exhibited  by  Beauregard,  in  1855,  were 
done,  and  not,  as  he  said,  by  direct  printing.  If  you  con- 
sider this  from  an  amateur  of  enough  consequence  to  print, 
I  may,  in  a  future  paper,  give  you  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ments with  this  article. 

New  York.  Jesse  Harding. 

[We  shall  receive  with  great  pleasure  an 


correspondents  experiments  with  the  ammonio  citrate  of 
iron,  as  mentioned,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter.  The 
above  experiments  are  very  curious,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  all  scientific  men  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Wc  recommend  them  to  the  careful  attention 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  of  an  experimental  turn  of 
mind,  as  being  well  worth  repeating.— Eu.] 

EMPLOYMENT  OK  GLYCERINE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Aa  you  were  so  good  as  to  insert  a  few  remarks  of 
mine,  on  somo  of  the  uses  of  glycerine,  in  No.  4'2  of  the 
"Photographic  News,"  may  I  ask  for  a  small  space  in 
your  columns  for  a  few  more  observations  on  the  same  subject  V 
as  I  hope  and  believe  the  experiments  I  have  lately  made 
may  be  of  use  to  others  working  in  the  same  direction. 

I  find  if  a  developed  collodionised  plate  be  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  subsequently  moistened,  and  heated  with  the  glycerine 
solution,  the  operation  of  "  strengthening  "  is  equally  easily 
performed — the  film  remaining  uninjured  by  the  redeveloping 
and  the  necessary  washings. 

In  tho  various  dry  processes  I  am  sanguine  that  the  use  of 
glycerine,  first  moistening  the  plate  and  then  pouring  ou 
the  glycerine  before  the  development  is  begun,  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  negatives,  as  it  has  tins 
singular  property  of  penetrating  tho  film,  rendering  it  tough, 
ami  preventing  it  "splittiug  off." 

I  observe,  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  objection  is  made 
to  its  use,  on  its  score  of  fogging  tho  plate.  This,  duriug 
mauyjmonths'  trial,  has  never  occurred  to  myself ;  and  I  have 
this  morning  intensified  a  portrait,  taken  a  fortnight  ago, 
with  complete  satisfaction — tho  plate  having  been  coated 
with  glycerine  all  the  time.  I  should,  however,  suggest,  as 
a  possible  cause  of  such  a  contniempt,  the  omitting  to  dis- 
place the  iodide  with  cyanide  or  hypo,  before  the  use  of  the 


glycerine. 
I  prefei 


a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  for  fixing ;  and,  need 
scarcely  add,  I  very  thoroughly  wash.  It.  M.  S. 


FRESH   OR  STALE   EGGS   FOB  PREPARIXG  ALBUMKN1SED 

TAPER. 

Sir, — Being  in  the  country  a  short  time  back,  I  thought 
I  would  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  fresh 
eggs  to  albumen lse  some  paper.  I  had  succeeded  tolerably 
well  with  those  we  obtain  in  London,  but  I  expected  to  be 
doubly  successful  with  what  the  country  affords. 

I  was,  however,  a  good  deal  surprised  and  annoyed  to  find 
that  my  paper — though  glossy  enough — became  perfectly 
red  on  the  morning  after  sensitising,  though  operated  upon 
and  afterwards  kept  in  the  dark  room.  In  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  it  became  perfectly  black,  though  light  had  been 
carefully  excluded. 

I  used  pure  albumen — the  eggs  new-laid — and  five  per 
cent,  of  ordinary  salt. 

As  I  have  frequently  kept  paper  of  my  own  albumenising 
a  week  and  more  without  discoloration,  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
your  assisting  me  to  account  for  my  failure  in  this  instance. 
I  may  add,  that  the  paper  was  perfectly  dry,  and  all  foreign 
particles  excluded  from  the  albumen— the  bath  being  80 
grains  neutral.  H.  T.  T. 

[We  should  like  to  see  this  question  fully  discussed,  as  we 
know  several  very  experienced  photographers  who  state,  that 
the  result  of  their  experience  tends  to  show,  that  albumen, 
used  for  preparing  positive  paper,  improves  if  it  is  kept  for 
some  time ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
they  prefer  it  in  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition.— Ed.] 


MATERIAL  FOR  LARGE  WASHING  TRAYS. 

Sir, — I  am  about  to  put  up  a  large  cistern,  and  want  a  lot 


of  large  trays  to  wash  prints  in,  so  as  to  get  a  running  stream 

hem  of 
Would 


of  water  from  the  cistern.  I  thought  of  making  them  of 
wood,  and  lining  them  with  either  lead  or  zinc. 
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there  be  any  objection  to  the  nse  of  either,  or  which  would 
be  bent,  or  what  would  you  recommend  ?  They  will  be  some 
two  or  three  feet  long,  and  as  I  want  a  continuation  of  them, 
with  tape,  &c.,  in,  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  use. 

A  Battjonlan. 
[Neither  lead  nor  zinc  will  answer  tho  purpose  very  well, 
as  these  metals  will  decompose  hyposulphite  of  silver  in  the 
fixing  bath  with  precipitation  of  silver  as  a  black  mud. 
For  the  Uut  washing  dishes,  when  the  liquid  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  free  from  hypo.,  these  metals  might  not  be 
injurious,  but  we  do  not  recommend  them.  Either  gutta 
percha,  slate,  or  even  wood  alone,  would  be  preferable.— Ed.] 


DKCOLOBISINO  COLLODION  WITH  METALLIC  MFRCURT. 

Sir,— I  had  by  me  a  quantity  of  old  collodion,  all  aorta 
mixed,  positive  and  negative,  &c.  It  was  as  brown  as  the 
'lark est  sherry.  I  shook  it  up  with  two  or  three  drachms  of 
mercury ;  it  is  now  quite  clear,  very  sensitive  in  the  wet 
process,  and  the  half  shades  good.  This  may  be  a  useful 
hint  for  others,  as  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  men- 
tioned. M.  M.  D. 

[We  arc  glad  our  correspondent  finds  the  above  plan 
answer.  He  will  see  that  we  fully  described  it  by  referring 
to  our  present  volume,  p.  12.— En.] 


EFFECT    OP     GUTTA     PERCHA     BATHS    ON    THE  SILVER 
SOLUTION. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  requests  relative  to  the  infe- 
riority of  gutta  percha  baths,  1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I  have 
one  in  use  now  that  I  purchased  on  duly  9th,  1856,  and  it 
has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  I  have  never  possessed 
any  other  kind  than  gutta  percha  ;  and  am  confident,  that 
I  can  produce  a  picture,  either  positive  or  negative,  a  view 
or  a  portrait,  as  free  from  fogging,  and  as  clear  and  vigorous, 
from  a  gutta  percha  bath  as  from  any  other  kind.  I  inclose 
a  specimen  taken  with  the  bath  in  question,  which  has  been 
in  use  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years. 

William  Boyek. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Curate  o»  Silver  Priktwg  Process.  —  P.  Cuiilmt,  Mr. 
Hardwich  wu  we  believe,  the  first  who  suggested  using  citrate  of 
silver  in  printing  positives.  The  advantage*  are,  that  the  print* 
are  more  easily  obtained  of  the  peculiar  warmth  and  softness  which 
are  so  much  admired;  and  to  those  who  prefer  the  slightly  reddish 
tint  which  the  stereograms,  printed  by  Home  well-known  photo- 
graphers, possess,  we  cannot  recommend  n  better  process.  Several 
furmul  ■>  for  a  good  printing  process  by  this  method  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  in  our  pagps,  but  if  a  photographer  is  already  in 
possession  of  ;i  good  formula  for  positive  printing,  he  need  onlv 
the  extent  of  replacing  one  half  of  the  chloride  of 

m  in  his  salting  bath 
!  of  soda.  All  the  other  formula; 
i  be  employed  as  in  the  ordinary  process. 
Pitwwo  Positives  ox  Caxvas.— //.  8.  H.  The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  canvas  for  receiving  photographic  impressions  has 
been  used  lor  some  time  with  decided  success.  The  process  is  to 
mix  whiting  with  alcohol,  until  a  pretty  thick  mixture  is  formed; 
paint  this  over  the  canvas  with  a  soft  flat  brush.  When  dry,  rub 
off  with  cotton  until  all  the  whiting  is  removed  (which  is  easily 
doue\  and  the  canvas  receives  the  salt  and  silver  solutions  beautf- 
mlly.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tax  Stuaoncopic  Excvakbk  Cuts.— We  have  received  several  toilers 
connected  with  the  subject  to  which  wo  alluded  in  our  last  number.  One 
gentleman  writes,  "I  im  very  glad  to  see  you  have  made  some  remarks 
on  '  >  airplay '» '  letter  of  complaint.  I  suppose  he  was  agreeable  to  the 
terms  laid  down  in  the  '  N*wV  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  grumble. 
It  certainly  is  all  a  lottery.  1  have  received  a  few  very  moderate  things ; 
a  great  many  very  excellent  ones ;  and  nothing  but  good-will  and  civility 
'rom  all  the  members  with  whom  I  have  had  any  communication ;  and  inv 
thanks  are  due  to  you.  sir,  for  getting  up  ssch  an  isenalsUon  1,  for  one, 
shall  be  glad  to  keep  the  dab  afloat;  and  if  '  Falrplay.'  whoever  he  may 
be,  Is  dissatisfied,  let  him  give  bis  name  and  withdraw  at  una."  Another 
correspondent  writes.  ••  I  am  inclined  to  writ*  a  Hut  or  two  to  you  in  order 
that  (as  1  think  yuu  will  youmay  see  that  '^FairpUy  V  c«ni| 


Toneons^mpr^ 


Inclose  one  of  some  i>rint»  I  received,  and  I  must  plead  guilty  of  sat 
returning  so  good  a  one  for  the  same  as  I  might  have  done ;  but  still  1  *»* 
you  also  a  print  of  what  I  returned,  which  1  think  was  a  fair  repay  man. 
In  writing  this,  I  do  not  do  so  in  order  to  find  fault,  but  that,  no  Uu-  whet 
hand,  I  may  thank  you  for  having  carried  ont  the  dab,  as  I  have 
many  interesting  and  good  views."  Our  correspondent  proceeds  to 
that.  In  case  of  any  member  receiving  a  print  which  he  may  think  Very 
bad,  and  unfit  for  purpose*  of  exchange,  be  should  send  the  same,  with  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  sender,  in  confidence  to  us,  so  that,  if  wt  art  of 
opinion  that  the  print  Is  not  up  to  par.  we  can  drop  a  hint  to  that  effect  u 
the  sender,  iff  course  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  make  what  complaints  ht 
pleases.  Jar  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  curt  " 
Englishman  has— that  of  grumbling ;  but  we 

us  little  as  possible  in  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  good  feeui? 
and  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  themselves.  We  will  not  deny  that  the 
print*  com  p  labial  of  are  very  bad  indeed ;  bat,  at  the  asms  dm*,  are 
think  that  the  sender  was  aware  of  then-  sisal  Inferiority.  He  is 
a  young  beginner;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  kinder  to  send  hian  pad 
pictures,  so  that  he  might  see  " ' 
<l*»,  to  confirm  him  in  his 
are  equal  to  the  average. 
J.  S.  O.  — We  think  the  address,  as  printed,  is  the  correct  one.  You  rurs 
erred,  however,  In  styling  the  gentleman  "  Photographer: "  and  as  then 
may  not  lie  a  professional  photographer  of  that  name  in  the  tows,  year 
letter  miscarried.  We  admire  the  print  very  much,  and  shall  be  [law III  to 
know  the  particular*  yon  refer  to. 
0.  S.— Your  picture.  No.  I,  has  not  been  exposed  long  enough.  The  Mrit 
across  tho  plate,  near  the  hands,  Is  caused  by  your  not  dipping  the  plats  kt 
the  hath  soon  enough.  Of  course,  where  ram  water  Is  mentioned,  distilled 
wstcT  will  answer  the  purpose  -  the  former  only  being  recommended  u  ui 
easily  procurable  substitute  for  the  latter. 
It.  O.  F.  8.— If  the  prints  are  "  rolled  "  in  a  rolling  press  they  will  not  kin 

that  tendency  to  curl  up,  and  the  surface  will  also  be  greatly  unproved. 
N.  N.  -The  collodicHalbumen  or  Fothergill  process  wuL  we  think,  answer 
your  purpose  best,  although  hi  neither  of  these  is  tho  surface  of  tht  slat 
retained  in  a  moist  stale 
8.  B.  8. — Alcohol  ht  not  at  all  necessary  in  a  developing  solution,  except  then 
be  a  difficulty  In  causing  it  to  flow  over  the  plate ;  in  this  case  It  may  bt 
added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  this  difficulty  be  overcome.  The 
quantity  is  unimportant,  and  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
V  Yonto.— 1.  You  can  easily  calculate  tho  amount  of  silver  b  *  gives 
weight  of  chloride  of  silver.    The  equivalent  of  silver  is  108,  sod  uut  et 
chlorine  thVS;  consequently,  as  chloride  of  silver  is  composed  of  oac 
equivalent  of  each  of  its  constituents,  the  equivalent  of  chloride  nf  dim 
1*  10S  +  M  b  =  143-0 ;  and.  therefore.  I4S4  parts  of  chloride  of  surer 
contain  lflrt  parts  of  silver,  the  remainder  being  chlorine.    it  The  objecUos 
to  a  portrait  combination  for  landscape  photography  is,  thai  the  centre  if 
the  field  is  liable  to  be  over-deoo  liefore  the  side  parts.   This,  however,  <as 
be  in  a  groat  measure  reread  In/1  by  the  employment  of  a  small  stop  in  front 
of  the  first  lens ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  a  portrait  combiaatic* 
would  do  nearly  as  well  as  a  view  lens  for  landscape  photography. 
Stkbkoocopic.— Lenses  are  made  for  stereoscopic  purposes  of  as  short  a  toon 

as  III  inches ;  pcrhsps  one  of  this  focus  would  suit  your  purpose. 
B.  A.  (Cam.)  - 1 .  A  lens  of  4]  inch  focus  can  be  used,  which  la  ample  for  tent- 
ing a  stereoscopic  plate,    i.  Yes.    :i  and  4.  It  is  a  very  good  ports' - 
of  camera;  but  of  course  great  durability  and  strength  musi  be  , 
to  portability.  Ilardwidt. 
';*<>.  K.-Sui  h  an  apparatus  has  been  described  In  one  of  our  hack  Humbert 

We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  see  your  Ides. 
Y,  L  0.  —  Increase  lite  strength  of  the  Sartwg  solution. 
Salot. — The  fault  mast  be  in  something  you  have  omitted  to  describe.  Ttm 
what  you  say,  everything  has  been  prquted,  Mai  abould  llssufsi*  wort  is 
the  moat  perfect  manner. 

A.  Koss  P  Paint  the  inside  of  your  glass  room  a  light  blue  colour 

Jon*  T. — We  continue  to  hear  very  good  accounts  of  the  Coinpaiyi  dry 
plates,  but  have  not  lately  tried  any.    We  tan  give  no  idea  of  the  prohibit 
tunc  required  for  exposure  In  the  case  of  the  dimly-lighted  screen.  It  might 
vary  from  10  minutes  to  some  hours. 
C  K**r.-\Vc  think  the  bath  is  too  weak ;  try  the  effect  of  sdding  a  quart* 
of  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  it.   That  may  remedy  it ;  and  ht  any  cast 
will  Improve  It    If,  however,  it  does  not  entirely  remove  the  effect  esst- 
plained  of,  change  the  collodion  for  some  other  sample. 
J.  C— Wash  them  wdl  In  boiling  water,  and  then  rub  with  •  hot  cloth  tool 
the  greater  part  of  the  wax  is  removed  from  the  funnels  and  dishes,  ai 
finish  with  soap  and  hot  water.   If  any  partidea  of  wax  resist  this  treat- 
ment, soften  them  with  a  drop  of  turpentine  or  benzol. 
H.  H.  C— There  is  no  particular  formula  required  for  obtaining  negatives 
Use  good  collodion,  prepared  for  Una  purpose,  and  a  negative  <kiata(N 
solution  | 
positives. 

J.  VY.  WkluH.— The  occurrence  of  pin  t 
negatives  la  a  very  common  annoyance.  Several  things  may  give 
them.  *uch  as  using  an  over  Iodised  ooUotbon,  or  one  which  has  set 
thoroughly  settled.  A  potassium  collodion  is  especially  liable  to  this 
occurrence.  If  the  bath  is  at  all  turbid,  or  If  dust  has  settled  on  the  plates, 
pin  holes  may  occur,  and  they  not  unfnqucntly  come  when  every  Imag  lcah* 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  them  ;  consequently,  wi  > 
wr  must  admit,  that  nothing  much  Is  known  about  the  dreams 
which  depends  their  presence  or  absence. 

Communications  declined,  with  thanks.- An  Old  Mechanic,  -Ne 

The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  is  either  such  » 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  tfc« 
"PsoTooaaratc  N*ws:"— W.  C.  C.-ln  a  Hobble.— F.  B.  O  Y. 

Is  Tree  — tj.  E.  C.-F.  Hardwlch.— F.  U— J.  Jouling.-J.  F.-Artiu= 
Amateur—  VTator.-G   H.  W- Peter  Podtfve.-rTand  J.  Walter -T 


in  the  dark  parts  of  dry  eoDodiK 
levers)  thine*  may  glee  rise  *■ 


•«•  All  editorial  romtmimcntintu  should  Ikj  addressed  to  Mr.  Csoo***,  cars 
of  Messrs.  (•ass*ll.  Hirri.it,  and  tlaLKst,  La 

.  U  addressed  to  the  office,  should  be  t 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM  UPON 
CERTAIN  COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER. 

BY  SIR  J.  F.  W.  OERflCHKI.,  BART. 

In  the  article  headed  » Miscellaneous "  of  the  "Pho- 
tographic News"  of  the  16th  instant,  I  find  it  tUted 
that  "  the  particular  clan  of  chemical  forces  that  are  opera- 
tive in  the  production  of  the  ordinary  photographs  resides 
almost  entirely  in  the  portion  of  the  light  which  vibrates 
most  rapidly,  and  extends  when  dispersed  in  the  rainbow 
form  from  the  indigo  and  through  the  violet  into  a  long 
space,  wherein  the  eye  detects  no  light  at  all ;  "  and,  farther 
on,  that  "  to  the  photographist,  all  the  most  luminous,  the 
most  cheerful,  and  tlie  most  varied  hues  in  nature,  are  as  the 


If  this  statement,  which  ia  extracted  from  the  National 
Review,  and  which  I  am  aware  is  only  a  souwwhat  exagge- 
rated one  of  the  ideas  generally  prevalent  on  the  subject, 
wore  to  be  accepted  as  a  just  representation  of  t  he  conditions 
under  which  this  noble  art  produces  its  miracles,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  discouragement  to  those  who  hope  one 
day  to  see  colour  depict  itself,  and  who,  at  all  events,  look 
to  see  the  tones  of  a  finely-coloured  picture  as  well  rendered 
by  photography  as  by  the  engraver's  art.  Entertaining, 
myself,  up  to  a  recent  period,  a  notion  that  this  evil  was  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  use  of  iodine  as  a  photographic 
agent,  connected  with  the  exceedingly  curious  and  peculiar 
difference  of  its  action  under  certain  circumstances,  on  the 
rays  on  cither  side  of  the  indigo  of  the  spectrum,  I  was  led 
to  propose  (vide  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  No.  6, 
p.  70,  June  SI,  1858)  the  abandonment,  or  at  all  events, 
restricted  use  of  iodine  in  photography ;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  bromine  "  co&te  qui  coute."  Of  late  I  have  Been 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.    Void  pourquoi. 

The  experiments  on  which  that  opinion  was  grounded, 
are  described  in  my  paper  in  Pkil.  Trans.,  1840,  Art.  79, 
129  ;  and  1843,  Art.  214,  215.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
iodized  paper  was  exposed  dry  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum. 
In  the  others,  the  »c versa!  of  the  action  from  the  indigo 
upwards  by  excess  of  iodine  was  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, where  the  peculiar  positive  action  comes  on  at  that 
]Kjint  with  a  suddenness  and  energy  naturally  loading  to  a 
persuasion  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  have,  generally,  a 
far  inferior  action  on  the  iodic  compounds  to  those  of  the 
more  refrangible. 

In  studying  the  habits  of  the  aneniates  and  areenites  of 
silver  under  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  and  of  mixed  light, 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
in  certain  arsenical  solutions  of  a  highly  photographic 
to  which  I  had  applied  the  provisional  name  of  junonium,  I 
was  led  to  remark  that  (operating  by  washes  of  these  salts, 
and  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  paper,  letting  one  dry  before 
applying  the  other)  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
which  solution  woe  laid  on  over  the  other.   The  nitrate  being 


laid  on  first,  then  dried,! 
washed  over  it,  the  action  was  extremely  feeble  and  slow ; 
qui,te  otherwise  when  the  order  was  reversed,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  nitrate  was  applied  to  the  paper  actually 
under  exposure  to  the  light.  In  that  case  it  was  rapid  and 
energetic  (though  very  far  inferior  in  both  respects  to  the 
junoniferous  solutions).  This  led  me  to  a  repetition  of  my 
former  experiments  with  iodine  and  bromine,  attending  to  • 
the  order  of  the  washes,  and  observing  always  to  apply  the 
nitrate  while  under  exposure.  To  my  very  great  surprise, 
I  found  that  under  these  circumstances,  so  for  from  the 
action  of  the  spectrum  on  the  iodine  being  either  limited 
to  the  more  refrangible  rays,  or  very  feeble  in  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red,  it  was  carried  down  with  nearly  full  inten- 
sity, not  only  to  the  very  farthest  extremity  of  the  red 
(where  the  negative  action  on  the  bromine  ceases),  but  very 
considerably  beyond  it.  The  following  are  the  readings  off 
of  measures  of  the  extent  of  the  spectra  impressed  on 
the  paper  (after  fixing  and  drying),  on  three  several 
occasions  (April  1,  April  6,  May  9,  1859),  as  read  off  on  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  the  wsro  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  image  in  the  extreme  fiducial  red  of  a  cobalt  glass ; 
— 10*05  to  the  same  centre  in  the  fiducial  yellow  •  15*0  to 
the  brightest  green ;  25*0  to  the  best  blue ;  and  88  0  to  the 
place  of  the  second  set  of  dark  lines  marked  II  in  Fraun- 
hofer's  spectrum : — 


IodureUed  Paper. 
Least  refracted  ax t rem*.. 


Bromurrtted  Paper. 

0-  0 
—  0-  5 
0-  0 


+  M-50  +  64*0 

In  all  these  readings  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  sun's 
semi-diameter,  so  as  to  make  them  central.  Thus  we  Bee 
that  the  action  on  the  bromuretted  paper  is  almost  rigorously 
limited  to  the  extreme  visible  red  (where  it  is  strong,  and 
terminate  very  abruptly),  while  that  on  the  iodized  paper 
extends  3*73  parts  of  the  scale,  or  about  one- seventeenth 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  photographic  spectrum,  below  it, 
or  into  the  invisible  heat  rays.  Its  termination  is  less 
abrupt  than  in  the  other  case,  but  the  action  is  strong  and 
decided  to  within  a  very  few  tenths  of  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity. There  is  an  evident  though  not  a  very  strongly 
marked  maximum  of  darkening  at  34*5,  or  somewhat 
short  of  the  best  indigo.  The  bromuretted  spectrum  offers 
no  such  maximum,  but  is  continued  6*8  parts  beyond  the 
cessation  of  the  ioduretted  into  tho  invisible  actinic  rays. 
The  action  on  nitrate  of  silver,  per  «e,  terminates  at 
+  110. 

These  facts,  I  tliink,  will  rescue  the  iodide  of  silver, 
when  properly  used,  from  the  imputation  of  insensibility  to 
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the  more  luminous  rays.    It  is  for  photographists  to  make  J 
the  application  in  the  manipulations  of  their  art.   In  point 
of  rapidity  of  action,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
dry  and  wet  material. 

Collwgwoml,  July  10,  1859. 

P.S.  (July  17).— Under  the  action  of  such  a  sunshine  as 
I  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  in  England,  and  which 
has  continued  cloudless  and  perfect  since  sunrise,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  before  dispatching  the  above,  I  might  procure 
some  perfect  and  striking  specimens  of  impressed  spectra  to 
send  you  in  illustration  of  the  facts  insisted  on  in  the  above. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  I  liave  not  been  able  to  procure 
an  iodized  spectrum  having  the  characters  described;  but  in- 
stead, nothing  but  spectra  of  the  sort  indicated  in  the  paper 
first  cited,  viz.,  degrading  in  intensity  from  tho  blue  to  the 
red  end,  and  almost  cvaucscent  in  the  least  refrangible  rays. 
What  is  still  more  surprising,  the  iodine  impressions  of 
to-day  have  been  singularly  feeble  in  intensity.  This  recalls 
a  complaint  I  have  somewhere  read  of  the  want  of  success 
in  photographic  operations  under  tropical  sunshine. 

I  cannot,  however,  reject  the  evidence  of  the  experiments 
I  have  related,  whose  results  I  have  before  my  eyes  (and 
which  I  send  for  your  inspection,  particularly  requesting 
their  return,  as  they  are  cut  out  of  a  register  I  keep  of  Buch 
spectra).  To  say  nothing  of  the  exact  agreement  of  their 
measurements,  there  is  one  feature  which  admits  of  no  ex- 
planations, on  the  supposition  of  mistake  or  accidental 
impurity.  The  iodine  spectra  extend  farther  into  the  less 
refrangible  region  than,  tho  bromine.  Xow,  hitherto  no  sub- 
stance known  has  given  any  such  result,  and  the  bromine 
spectra  obtained  to-day  fall  somewhat  short  of  it.  Junonium 
(if  it  be  really  a  distinct  body)  equals  bromine  in  this  re- 
spect (as  you  will  see  by  comparing  the  specimens  sent) ; 
but  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  instance  of  so 
extensive  an  action. 

Turning  over  my  collection,  I  find  three  more  iodine 
spectra,  obtained  on  the  19th  of  March,  all  which  agree 
in  the  prolongation  of  a  powerful  action  far  beyond  the  red 
viz.,  to  —  3  0.  On  that  day  no  corresponding  spectrum 
with  bromine  was  obtained. 

The  materials  I  have  used  to-day  were  identically  the 
same  as  in  the  former  experiments ;  but,  anxious  to  account 
for  the  discordance  of  results,  I  have  also  used  fresh  iodine 
and  nitrate,  and  varied  the  papers,  but  unavailingly.  At 
present  I  will  hazard  no  comment  on  this  apparent  contra- 


METHODS  OF  INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  T.  F.  UAKUWICH,  ESQ. 

In  number  43  of  the  "  PnoToaBAPiuc  Nkws,"  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  palladium  is  spoken  of  as  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  that  substance  in  photography,  as  lately  proposed 
by  Professor  Draper,  of  New  York.  It  appears  that  the 
price  at  tho  present  time  is  nearly  double  that  of  gold,  and 
the  supply  of  the  metal  limited.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I 
might  save  some  of  your  readers  the  expense  of  purchasing 
the  chloride  of  palladium,  if  I  give  them  beforehand  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  extra  intensity  which  they  will  gain  by 
its  employment. 

A  ready  mode  of  intensifying  a  weak  negative  is  often  re- 
quired in  copying  mannscripts  or  printed  matter  of  the  same 
sue  as  the  original.  It  nutters  not  whether  a  simply  iodised 
collodion,  or  a  bromo-iodiscd  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  in 
either  case  the  first  deposit  of  nilver  will  often  be  of  a 


metallic  aspect,  and  in  consequence  the  ordinary  mixture  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  will  fail  in  getting  up 
the  intensity.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  applied  to  this 
image,  darkens  it  miperlicially  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
changes  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  to  a  deep  violet  blue. 
The  chloride  of  palladium  produces  a  shade  of  colour  more 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  but  in  my  hands  neither  gold 
nor  palladium  has  proved  to  be  sulficient  to  produce  absolute 
opacity.  Either  of  the  following  methods  will,  however, 
secure  the  desired  result. 

First.  Dissolve  thirty  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
an  ounce  of  warm  water,  and  when  the  solution  has  become 
cold,  apply  it  to  the  plate  previously  fixed  and  washed,  untii 
the  silver  is  entirely  converted  into  a  white  powder;  this 
will  take  some  time;  now  wash  with  water,  and  pour 
over  the  whitened  image  a  very  weak  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  containing,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  The  white  powder  is  grad 
blackened,  And  when  the  action  has  penetrated  to  the 
it  is  complete. 

You  will  easily  explain  to  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  the 
rationale  of  this  process,  which  no  doubt  is  quite  familiar  to 
you.  I  merely  mention  it  as  one  which  will  produce  an  im- 
jieuetrablo  brown  deposit,  even  under  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  may  not  succeed, 
and  if  so  I  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  following  fact, 
viz.,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  start  with  a  given  quantity 
of  real  silver  in  the  image,  otherwise  the  corrosive  sublimat- 
will  not  produce  the  requisite  opacity.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, you  have  an  old  manuscript  to  be  copied  without 
reduction,  and  you  are  working  with  a  bromo-iodiaed  collo- 
dion. On  applying  the  sulphate  of  iron,  an  extremely  deli- 
cate image  comes  out,  but  the  letters  are  sharp  and  well 
defined.  Now,  wash  off  the  sulphate  and  put  on  the  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  it  appears  to  produce  very 
little  effect,  but  in  reality  an  additional  deposit  of  silver 
falls.  Do  this  a  second  time,  and,  provided  you  can  keep 
the  letters  clean,  even  a  third.  Lastly,  fix  with  cyanide  and 
examine  by  transmitted  light.  What,  then,  do  you  see  ? 
A  translucent  and  grey  image !  Nevertheless  the  quantity 
of  real  silver  in  this  image  is  considerable,  and  the  inten^it  - 
is  wanting  simply  because  the  molecular  state  of  the  par- 
ticles is  unfavourable  for  obstructing  light.  Under  the  de- 
cotii|x  *uug  action  of  the  bichloride,  followed  by  hyposulphite, 
it  will  reach  absolute  opacity,  whereas  if  the  employment  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid  after  the  sulphate  of  iron  had  been 
omitted,  the  result  might  have  been  a  failure  from  lack  of 
silver  to  work  npon.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  it  f 
to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  metal  in  an  image  by  i 
holding  it  against  the  light. 

Another  process,  wliich  always  appears  to  me  ingemoos 
and  beautiful,  is  that  of  Barrets  will  and  Davanne,  originally 
published  in  the  Chimie  Photographique,  but  which  I  bare 
not  seen  as  yet  in  your  journal.  It  does  not  appear  to 
matter  in  this  case  whether  the  image  is  weak  or  strong.  A 
solution  of  iodine  is  applied  to  the  surface  after  fixing,  and 
the  plate  is  then  washed  and  exposed  to  the  light.  Ob 
taking  it  back  again  into  the  dark  room  and  treating  with 
mixed  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  any  amount  of 
intensity  can  be  obtained.  Those  who  are  fond  of  witnesBag 
a  pretty  experiment  may  proceed  shortly  as  follows : — Take 
any  weak  instantaneous  positive,  and  in  open  daylight  poor 
over  it  a  solutiorr'of  five  grains  each  of  iodine  and  iodide  <  I 
potassium,  in  five  ounces  of  water,  until  it  becomes  quite  y«4k' » 
from  conversion  into  iodide  of  silver.  Now  wash  and  appU 
a  few  drachms  of  a  ten  or  twenty  grain  silver  uohition  »M 
wash  again.  The  blackening  will  then  be  very  rapid  nndr- 
the  influence  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  may  not,  perha]w,  1*  as  certain  as  that 
originally  devised,  but  it  is  quickly  carried  out,  and  will 
serve  to  show  how  much  the  process  can  accomplish. 

I  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  very  little  faith 
in  these  modes  of  intensifying  when  the  negative  hat 
a  full  gradation  of  tones,  but  for  black  and  -  white  objects 
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they  are  very  useful.   These  remarks  do  not, 
to  Dr.  Draper's  method,  which  is 
to  give,  as  it  were,  simply  a  finishing  touch. 
King's  College,  July  13th,  1859. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE 
POLARISED  ELECTRODE. 

BY  W.  R.  GROVK,  ESQ.,  Q.C.,  V.J'.M.,  fcc* 

Soon  after  the  experiments  of  Daguerre  were  published,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  galvanometer  might  be  used  as  a 
test  for  the  chemical  effects  of  light ;  and  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  deflection  of  the  needle,  by  allowing  a  beam  of 
light  suddenly  to  impinge  on  a  daguerreotype  plate  in  a 
trough  of  water — the  plate  being  connected  with  one 
extremity  of  a  galvanometer,  and  a  gridiron  of  silver-wire 

£ laced  in  front  of  the  plate  with  the  other.  This  experiment 
showed  at  a  lecture  at  the  London  Institution,  in  1843 ; 
and  it  was  subsequently  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  force,  in  my  essay  on  the  "Correlation  of 
I'iiysical  Forces." 

I  tried  some  further  experiments  at  the  time-  without 
obtaining  results  of  any  importance ;  but,  as  galvanometers 
Ht  this  period  had  not  reached  the  degree  of  delicacy  they 
have  since  attained  in  the  hands  of  M.  Kuhmkorff,  I  deter- 
mined, this  summer,  to  resume  the  iuqniry ;  and  the  results 
I  have  obtained  I  now  proceed  to  describe.  The  galvano- 
meter used  in  the  following  experiment*  ia"by  Ruhmkorff, 
formed  of  544  feet  of  fine  copper  -aire,  and  though  not  so 
delicate  as  the  very  long  wire  instruments  used  by  M.  Du 
Boia  Keymond  and  others,  it  has  proved  sufficiently  delicate 
for  most  of  the  effects  I  aimed  at. 

The  idea  with  which  I  started  was  to  arrange  two  plates  of 
platinum  in  an  electrolyte  in  such  a  manner  that  a  bright 
rieam  of  light  should  impinge  on  one  whilo  the  other  was  in 
•larkness,  and  yet  to  allow  free  electrolytic  communication. 
After  making  a  somewhat  complex  apparatus,  which  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  the  following  simple  means  of  effecting 
iny  object  was  adopted :— In  a  cell  similar  to  those  used  for 
the  nitric  acid  battery,  the  outer  cell  being  of  thin  glass  and 
the  inner  one  of  porous  ware,  two  platinum  plates  were 
placed,  each  of  six  inches  by  two— four  inches  by  two,  or  the 
immersed  portions  of  the  plates,  being  platinised  or  coated 
with  a  deposit  of  black  platinum.  Both  the  outer  and  inner 
cells  were  filled  with  distilled  water,  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  some  tow,  steeped  in  the  same  solution, 
was  stuffed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  porous  cell  around  the 
platinum,  so  that  this  latter  plate  was  perfectly  excluded 
from  light.  The  extremities  of  the  two  plates  were  metal- 
lically connected.  A  brasB  cylinder,  covered  at  the  top,  was 
placed  over  the  whole,  its  lower  circumference  resting  on  a 
circular  pad  of  paper,  so  as  to  exclude  light. 

The  apparatus,  thus  disposed,  was  set  aside  for  ten  days, 
so  as  to  allow  the  local  currents  to  subside.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  apparatus  was  taken  into  bright  sun- 
light, the  position  of  the  plates  so  arranged  that  the  one  in 
the  outer  or  glass  cell  should  be  opposite  the  sun,  the  ter- 
minals connected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  temporary 
deflection  occasioned  by  polarisation  allowed  to  subside,  or 
rather  to  reach  a  fixed  point,  for  there  was  always  a  slight 
deflection. 

The  brass  cylinder,  which  excluded  light  from  the  appara- 
tus, was  now  removed ;  and  the  galvanometer  needle  in- 
stantly deviated  to  10",  the  platinum  expected  to  sunlight 
being  positive  to  that  in  the  dark,  or  as  zinc  to  copper. 
The  platinum  plates  were  now  reversed,  that  which  had  been 
in  the  outer  cell  placed  in  the  porous  cell,  and  vice  versd. 
and  the  apparatus  again  set  aside  for  ten  days ;  at  the  end  of 
this  period  it  was  again  taken  out,  the  experiment  repeated, 
and  the  same  result  obtained ;  i.e.,  on  removing  the  brass 


cylinder  there  was  a  deflection  of  12y,  the  platinum  exposed 
to  light  being  positive  to  the  sheltered  one. 

The  identity  of  electrical  effect,  taking  place  with  the 
reversed  plate,  seemed  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  impact  of 
the  solar  rays  having  an  initiatory  effect  in  producing  a 
voltaic  current,  that  the  only  remaining  point  seemed  to  be 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  due  to  light  or  heat,  to  the 
chemical  or  calorific  rays  of  the  sun ;  yet  the  conclusion  I 
then  came  to  was  erroneous,  as  will  presently  be  been. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  effect  was  due  to  heat,  I 
arranged,  in  a  room  lighted  by  a  small  candle,  the  same 
apparatus  over  a  fire  of  asbestos,  heated  by  coal  gas,  so  that 
both  radiant  heat  and  an  ascending  current  of  hot  air  im- 
pinged on  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which  was  the  exposed 
platinum,  while  the  op|»site  side  was  entirely  sheltered  from 
the  heat  by  a  metallic  shelf  on  which  the  cell  rested  ;  this 
experiment  was  continued  until  one  side  of  the  cell  was  un- 
comfortably hot  to  the  hand,  while  the  other  side  was  quite 
cool;  but  not  the  slightest  deviation  of  the  galvanometer 
took  place. 

I  now  repeated  the  former  experiment  with  sunlight, 
changing  the  liquid  each  time. 

In  three  successive  experiments  the  deflections  on  the  im- 
pact of  light  were  in  the  same  direction,  the  exposed  platinum 
being  positive ;  but,  in  a  fourth,  the  deflection  was  in  the 
reverse  direction,  the  exposed  platinum  being  negative ;  in 
several  subsequent  experiments  there  was  always  a  notable 
deflection  which  ensued  on  the  impact  of  light,  but  it  was 
sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  I 
ultimately  discovered  that,  in  the  deflection  produced  by 
light,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  deviated  in  the  same 
direction  which  it  took  upon  the  first  contact  of  the  wires 
connected  with  the  platinum  plates!  The  effect  of  light  was, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  deflection  occasioned  by  the  polar- 
isation of  the  platinum  plates;  and  this,  my  subsequent 
experiments  have,  I  think,  fully  established. 

Although  the  experiment  on  the  impact  of  heat  seemed 
to  show  that  the  heating  effect  of  the  solar  rays  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena,  yet  it  might  well  be  that  the  solar 
rays  absorbed  by  the  platinum  black  would  produce  a 
greater  heating  effect  at  the  actual  point  of  contact  of  the 
platinum  and  liquid  than  any  non-lumiiiouB  heat  would 
produce  ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  different  coloured  rays  of  tight  showed  any  difference  in 
their  effects.  To  this  end  I  procured  three  plates  of  coloured 
glass,  one  blue,  the  second  yellow,  and  the  third  red ;  a  strip 
of  thick  brown  paper  was  pasted  to  the  opposite  sides  of  each 
of  these  plates  of  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  cylindrical 
chamber  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  glass.  A  cover  was  placed 
over  each  of  them ;  and  the  chambers  bo  formed  could  be 
placed  over  the  cell  containing  the  platinum  plates,  the 
coloured  glass  plates  intervening  between  the  son  and  the 
platinum  in  the  outer  cell.  A  great  number  of  experiments 
were  made  with  these  apparatus ;  and  in  all  the  deviations  of 
the  galvanometer  were  notably  greater  with  the  blue  glass 
than  with  the  yellow  or  red,  and,  of  the  latter  two,  the 
yellow  gave  slightly  greater  deflections  than  the  red  glass. 

This  result  is,  I  think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  effect 
being  due  to  the  chemical,  not  to  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  the  yellow  glass 
allowed  a  far  larger  quantity  of  light  to  pass  than  the  blue 
glass.  I  may  also  add  that  I  have  obtained  a  slight  galvano- 
inetric  deflection  when  diffused  daylight  was  allowed  to 
impinge  on  the  platinum  plate,  and  where  there  was  no 
perceptible  difference  of  temperature  between  the  illuminated 
and  the  non-illuminated  plates. 

The  superiority  of  the  yellow  over  the  red  was  not  so 
strongly  marked ;  and,  considering  that  the  yellow  glass 
allowed  much  more  light  to  pass  than  the  red,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed  to  think  that,  there  was  any  actual  superiority  in  the 
former ;  the  effects  observed  with  these  two  colours  are, 


however,  corroborative  of  the 
red  or  heating  rays  of  the  sun. 


not  being  due  to  the 
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In  a  email  number  of  experiments  the  following  effect  took 

place: — 

After  a  certain  time  of  connection  with  the  galvanometer, 
the  cover  being  over  the  apparatus,  the  signs  of  polarisation 
changed,  i.e.,  supposing  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  to 
deviate  to  the  left,  and  indicate  that  the  exposed  platinnm 
was  positive,  the  needle  would  gradually  return,  pass  the 
zero  point,  and  be  deviated  to  the  right ;  wheu  this  was  not 
the  case  on  removing  the  cover,  the  effect  occasioned  by  the 
impact  of  light  was  a  return  of  the  needle  towards  the  zero 
point,  indicating  an  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  original 
polarisation.  On  setting  aside  the  apparatus  for  twenty-four 
hours,  with  the  plates  in  metallic  connection,  and  then 
repeating  the  experiment,  the  deviation  of  the  galvanometer 
wa*  in  the  direction  of  the  final  polarisation.  Tins  apixirent 
anomaly  may  have  arisen  from  a  conflict  of  two  classes  of 
currents — the  one  arising  from  imperfect  mixing  or  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  liquid,  and  the  other  from  the  state  of 
surface  of  the  platinum ;  the  latter  would  most  probably  be 
the  current  affected  by  light. 

As  the  general  effect  of  light  was  to  increase  the  deflections 
occasioned  by  polarisation,  whatever  direction  these  assumed, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  exclusion  of  one  of  the  plates  from 
the  light,  which  I  bad  commenced  with  in  the  bops  of 
obtaining  a  current  initiated  by  light,  was  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  observed  effects  would  be  rather  increased  by  expos- 
ing both  plates  to  light.  I  t  herefore  arranged  two  platinised 
plates  in  a  cell  without  a  porous  diaphragm,  inclined  to  each 
other  like  the  letter  V,  but  without  contact,  and  allowed  the 
light  to  impinge  on  the  interior  surfaces,  or  those  exposed  to 
each  other;  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  effect  was  very  trilling, 
the  needle  deviating  only  one  or  two  degrees,  and  that  in  a 
sluggish  and  irregular  manner. 

When,  however,  the  two  plates  were  arrangtd  parallel, 
the  one  shading  the  other  from  the  light,  as  good  deflections 
were  produced  as  with  the  porous  cell — the  more  so  if  the 
black  or  shaded  plate  were  of  polished,  and  the  front  plate  of 
platinised  platinum. 

Why  light  should  produce  a  greater  augmentation  of  the 
current,  when  impinging  upon  one  than  on  the  two  plates,  I 
cannot  well  understand,  and  therefore  will  not  attempt  any 
hypothetic  explanation,  but  leave  it  for  further  experiment. 

In  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  on  the  subject  of  this 
pa]*?r,  the  most  marked  effect  upon  the  galvanometer  is  pro- 
duced when  the  polarisation  causes  a  small  permanent  deflec- 
tion of  from  5°  to  10° ;  when  the  polarisation  of  the  plates 
is  extremely  slight,  the  effect  of  light  is  very  feeble ;  and 
when  the  polarisation  in  considerable,  so  as  to  deflect  the 
galvanometer  to  20°  or  80°,  the  increased  force  required  to 
t  of  deflection  is  too  great  to  afford 


I  have  used  the  term  polarisation,  having  no  better  word 
to  indicate  the  feeble  currents  which  arc  always  observed 
when  two  platinum  plates,  immersed  in  a  liquid,  are  con- 
nected with  a  delicate  galvanometer.  The  electrical  currents 
which  would  ensue  if  the  plates  were  polarised  by  connecting 
them  with  a  voltaic  battery,  and  then  detaching  them,  would 
be  far  too  powerful  for  the  delicate  indications  which  I  have 
been  examining.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least  to  those 
who  adopt  the  chemical  theory  of  the  voltaic  pile,  that  both 
these  classes  of  polarisation  are  due,  when,  one  homogeneous 
liquid  is  employed,  to  slight  deposits  on  the  plates,  either  of 
films  of  gas,  or  of  some  substance  which  acts  chemically  on 
the  liquids,  and  the  effect  of  light  would  seem  simply  so,  or 
an  augmentation  of  the  chemical  action  taking  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes,  which  is  t  he  locus  where  the  chemi- 
cal changes,  producing  or  produced  by  voltaic  currents,  are 
always  observable. 

With  more  sensitive  galvanometers,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  solutions,  this  class  of  experiments  may,  I  venture 
to  hope,  be  found  important  in  further  investigating  the 
effects  of  light  on  chemical  actions;  and  the  pure  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum  may  be  employed. 

There  can,  I  think,  from  analogy,  be  little  doubt  that  light  | 


would  influence  those  actions  of  surface  which  are  compre- 
hended among  the  various  effects  to  which  the  term  candy?;* 
is  applied.  In  an  experiment  I  made  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  two  simUar glass  tubes,  containingeach  15  gran.- 
of  water,  were  placed,  the  one  under  an  opaque  porcelain, 
and  the  other  under  a  glass  vessel  of  the  same  size,  with 
capsules  of  sulphuric  acid  by  their  sides ;  I  found  that  eva- 
poration took  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  one  i 
light,  though  it  was  in  a  room  with  a  i 
which  the  sun  never  shone.  In  twelve  days  the  i 
the  glass  vessel  had  lost  6-3  grains,  that  under  the  port*  nun 
5-4,  showing  a  difference  of  nearly  a  sixthpart  in  the  evapora- 
tion in  favour  of  the  tubo  exposed  to  hght.  I  mention  this 
experiment  here  as  showing  a  probability  that  the  liberation 
of  vapour  or  gas  may  be  accelerated  by  light,  as  M. 
Donny s  remarkable  experiment  seems  to  show  that  evapora- 
tion is  a  surface  action,  and  the  effect  of  light  on 
be  somewhat  of  the  same  nature. 


AUSTRALIAN  NATURE  AND  THE  ART  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Few  persons  are  now  of  sufficient  age,  to  recollect  the  sana- 
tion which  the  natural  productions  of  New  Holland  produce! 
in  Europe,  when  first  brought  hither.  A  quadruped  fur- 
nished with  the  bill  of  a  duck,*  a  hedgehog  of  a  similar 
extraordinary  appearance, t  a  tree  which  bore  wooden  jaw. 
and  similar  anomalous  productions,  astonished  the  general 
public,  while  even  the  learned  shared  that  surprise.  It  vat 
the  celebrated  Professor  Blumenbach,  of  Gdttingen,  who 
thought  that  the  continent  of  New  Holland  was  a  piece  of 
the  moon  or  other  star,  which  had  fallen  with  it*  strange 
productions  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Successively,  wbea 
other  parts  of  the  world  became  more  thoroughly  examined, 
there  were  found  intermediate  and  transition  types,  and 
placed  New  Holland  and  its  nature  into  due  equilibrium 
with  the  other  creation. 

Still,  Australian  nature  is  one  replete  with  wonder  and 
beauty,  and  the  civilised  world  will  become  astonished  and 
pleased,  whenever  heliograpby  will  have  brought  to  our 
notice  the  various  products  of  that  strange  land.  To  begin 
with  the  highest  types  of  nature :  the  aspect  of  the  starry 
heavens  is  so  different  from  that  of  our  northern  hemisphere, 
and  the  southern  cross  and  the  Magellanic  clouds  are  sights  of 
surprising  interest.  As  photography  has  already  succeetkri 
in  fixing  and  retaining  the  heaving  waves  of  the  ocean,  On 
world  of  cloud*  in  Australia  (a  knowledge  first  hinted  at  by 
Howard)  will  be  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  in  that  pan 
of  the  world  alone,  that  those  nugijtU  of  ice,  some  6  and  7 
inches  long,  descend  from  heaven,  and  indicate  a  strange 
and  different  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  atmo- 
spheric elements.  All  these  subjects  our  noble  art  ought  to 
seize,  as  they  will  not  only  interest  Europe,  but  be  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  artist  thus  engaged.  In  all  these  endeavours 
we  recommend  boldness  and  a  large  scale  of  plates,  becausn 
it  is  ouly  such  which  will  find  their  way  into  works  and 
periodicals  of  a  high  order. 

It  was  when  examining,  several  years  ago,  the  fine  paint- 
ings of  American  nature,  by  Mr.  Cstlin,  that  the  idea  struck 
us  that  there  may  be,  in  those  distant  wilds,  geological  phe- 
nomena, if  not  geological  formation*,  not  observed  hittart* 
in  other  parts  and  unknown  to  science.  Now,  amoapt 
the  numerous  aids  which  science  in  general  will  re- 
ceive from  photography,  that  afforded  to  geology  will  Is 
one  of  the  most  important;  because  no  amount  of  indnstrv 
or  talent  will  ever  enable  the  draughtsman  to  delineate  the 
face  of  these  gaps  and  crevices  and  i  t>ouhments,  which  are  the 
very  anatomical  preparations  of  that  huge  organism  caDai 
the  globe.  Not  to  mention  some  most  curious  forms  aai 
appearances  in  the  interior  of  the  Australian  Alps,  seen  bat 
by  few  Europeans ;  yet,  the  Shoal-haven  Gully,  south  of 
Sydney,  said  to  be  2,000  feet  deep  (?),  is  an  object  of  ttw 

•  Orntthorynchu*  paradoxal. 
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curiosity;  more  worthy  of  attention  than  those 
'_uU  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  reproduced  now  usque 
ad  nauseam.  And  we  havo  yet  to  observe,  that  the  more 
varied  be  the  usages  to  which  photography  may  be  applied, 
this  will  not  only  benefit  those  departments  of  art  and  science, 
but  impart  to  heliography  new  methods  and  new  proceedings. 
And  thus  we  arc  convinced  that  the  seizing  of  large  extents 
of  the  cloudy  atmosphere,  as  well  as  that  of  Lugo  geological 
tableaux,  will  require  and  bring  forth  new  proceedings  of 
tinting  and  colouring. — Several  parte  of  Australia  are  sur- 
rounded by  iron-bound  shores  and  rocks,  some  of  which  are 
even  of  historical  interest;  for  instance,  the  rocks  called 
Ta&man  and  his  Wife,  in  Tasman's  Peninsula  (Van  Diemon's 
Land),  where  the  Dutch  navigator  first  landed,  in  lG-tti,  a 
discovery  considered  even  then  so  important,  that  the  paved 
floor  of  tiie  court  house  in  Dortrecht  was  made  to  repre- 
sent the  track  of  this  enterprising  man. 

If,  as  wo  said  before,  everything  in  New  Holland  exhibits 
such  a  strange  and  original  character,  we  may,  commenc- 
ing with  the  general  features  of  the  country,  first  mention 
its  flower-meadows,  which  ako  are  distinct  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  can  only  be  compared 
somewhat  with  the  large  Ericeta  (heaths)  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  Australia,  there  are  miles  of  partly 
sandy  and  partly  swampy  ground,  covered  by  myriads 
of  those  little  shrubs  and  plants,  which,  in  England,  con- 
stitute the  pride  of  our  conservatories.  Such  are  Epacris, 
Dclvynia,  Gompholobium,  and  the  like,  which  being  all  very 
ornamental  ana  fine  flowering,  impart  to  these  localities  a 
very  great  charm.  The  hand  and  eye  of-  the  draughtsman 
would  weary  to  trace  these  numberless  forms,  and  it  is  only 
heliography  which  can  lay  down  infinite  objects  in  an  infi- 
nitely short  since  of  time.   To  make  such  a 


interesting  to  the  descriptive  geographer,  we  have  to  state, 
that  those  Australian  flower-meadows  must  not  be  ima- 
gined as  being  destitute  of  larger  shrubs  and  trees.  On  the 
contrary,  here  and  there  one  of  the  fantastic  palm-like 
Xantorrhcas,  or  Casuarinas,  somewhat  resembling  a  weeping 
willow,  or  even  a  large  gum  tree  (Eucalyptus),  diversify  the 
aspect,  and  add  to  the  originality  of  the  sight.  We  may 
here  state  our  general  belief,  that  as  soon  as  geography  will 
really  deserve  the  name  of  an  earth-depictor,  such  scenes 
and  sights  will  largely  appear  in  its  panes,  to  displace  those 
descriptions  of  dynastic  palaces  and  other  transitory  political 


phenomena,  now  occupying  so  much  of  its  space. 

Our  allusions  to  Australian  scenery  would  not  be  con- 
sidered complete,  if  we  were  not  to  mention  those  natural 
park*,  if  wo  may  so  call  them,  which  struck  even  the  first 
tourists  to  the  antipodes.  Their  appearance  denotes  good 
pasture  land,  and  the  soil  is  a  compound  of  sand  and  humus. 
As  in  our  parks,  stately  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
ground,  mostly  gum  (Eucalyptus),  a  tree  which  often  does 
not  branch  off  but  at  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  the  bark 
of  which  is  often  of  a  white,  glossy  colour.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  bttle  under-wood,  the  soil  is  covered 
with  tender  grass,  and  these  are  the  places  where  the 
millions  of  merino  sheep,  introduced  so  fortuitously  into 
these  colonies,  graze  the  whole  year  round — wandering  gold- 
mines, as  it  were,  which  now  yield  a  million  sterling  every 
year.  The  sight  of  these  park-like  localities,  illumined  by 
either  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  under  a  sky  ever  clear  and 
brilliant,  will  yield  unsurpassed  scenery  to  the  camera  of  an 
able  artist.  If  wo  proceed  north  (towards  the  line),  Aus- 
tralian nature  assumes  a  more  tropical  aspect,  and  near 
Moreton  Bay  forests  are  to  be  met  with  so  dense,  that  they 
are  spread  over  with  darkness,  even  in  the  day  time. 

Tho  members  of  the  Alpine  (Hub,  and  the  friends  of 
similar  enterprise,  will  learn  with  pleasure,  that  Australia 
also  presents  opportunities  for  the  healthful  and  invigorating 
alp-climbing — although  at  a  rather  long  distance.  Under 
that  latitude,  however,  these  mountains  do  not  attain  the 
limit  of  perennial  ice  (glaciers),  and  only  their  summit 
being  at  particular  seasons  covered  with  a  transient  -layer 
of  snow.    But  there  arc  gullies  and  secluded  valleys  there, 


where  the  snow  has  destroyed  long  tracts  of  the  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  Here  the  professional  photographer  or 
amateur  may  find  a  vast  field  of  interesting  and  lucrative 
employment ;  as,  we  repeat,  the  engraver,  woodcutter,  and 
publishers,  all  over  Europe,  are  most  anxious  for  novel  and 
well-executed  heliographic  plates. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


DIMENSIONS  FOR  A  COPYING  CAMERA. 

BY  JOHN  SANG. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  tho  dimensions  of  copying 
cameras,  will  at  once  solve  the  question  of  your  correspondent, 
■  Capt.  S.  S.  B.,"  and  probably  also  may  be  useful  to  other 
readers  who  mean  to  construct  such  instruments.  It  gives 
the  dimensions  of  the  box  for  making  copies  equal  in  size  to 
the  negatives,  and  from  that  upwards  to  magnifying  them 
ten  times.  It  can  be  extended  to  any  other  magnifying 
power,  by  observing  that  (NL)3=NFxNP.  (see  figure). 
N  being  the  negative,  P  the  positive,  or  focussing  screen, 
L  the  lens,  and  F  the  focus  for  parallel  rays. 

NFL  r 

i  1  1  ! 

In  the  table  the  focal  length  of  tho  lens  (that  is  FL),  is 


conceived  to  be  1. 
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As  the  numbers  are  all  in  terms  of  the  focal  length,  in 
order  to  apply  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  by  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  under  consideration.  For  example, 
"  Capt.  S.  S.  B."  wants  to  find  the  dimensions  of  a  camera  for 
enlarging  negatives  2  inches  square  to  10  x  H  inches ;  as 
his  negative  is  square,  its  side  must  be  enlarged  until  it 
covers  tho  greatest  dimension  of  the  oblong  picture  he 
wishes,  that  is  to  say,  2  inches  must  be  magnified  into  10, 
or  5  times.  The  focal  length  of  his  lens  is  2$  inches.  Tho 
numbers  in  the  line  of  the  table  opposite  an  enlargement  of 
5  times,  must  be  multiplied  by  2$  to  give  the  dimensions 
suitable  for  tliat  lens. 

Thus  the  length  of  the  box  (or  rather  t  he  distance  betwixt 
the  negative  and  the  focussing  screen)  is  7  2  x  2 J  =  18 
inches.  The  distance  of  tho  lens  from  the  negative  is 
1-2  x  2i  =  3  inches.  The  distance  of  the  lens  from  tho 
positive  is  6  x  2  J  =  15  inches.  Also,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  enlarge  the  pictures  any  degree 
between  equality  and  5  times,  his  box  must  be  so  arranged, 
that  by  means  of  a  gliding  motion  or  otherwise,  the  distance 
between  the  negative  and  positive  may  be  reduced  to 
4  x  2J  ^  10  inches,  while  tho  lens  must  bo  capable  of  being 
moved  to  within  a  distance  from  the  negative  of  2  x  2}  =  6 
inches. 

Of  course,  it  is  imperative  that  the  true  principal  focal 
length  of  the  lens  be  taken,  that  is  to  Bay,  the  distance 
between  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  the  image  of  tho 
sun.  It  will  not  do  to  form  an  image  of  the  sun  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  with  a  combination  of  lenses  for  photographing,  to 
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measure  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  back  lens,  and 
call  that  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  combination.  The 
distance  between  the  paper  ana  the  optical  centre  must  be 
measured,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  discover  that  point,  I  have 
aim  inserted  a  line  in  the  tabic  (enlargement  7-878)  by 
■which  the  focal  length  of  a  photographic  combination  may 
bo  found  very  readily  and  without  calculation. 

On  looking  along  to  the  last  column  at  7*873,  it  will  be 
observed  that  if  a  lens  enlarges  at  this  rate,  the  distance 
between  the  object  and  it*  image  is  10  times  its  focal  length. 
It  is  the  B&roe  if  it  diminishes  an  object  at  an  equal  rate. 
Consequently,  the  focal  length  may  be  found  thus : — 

Mane  off  exactly  2  inches  on  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  by  a  pencil  line ;  cut  a  strip  of  white  paper  exactly 
to  the  length  of  15}  inches ;  cause  the  picture  of  the  strip  of 
paper  to  fall  on  the  focussing  glass.  It  the  picture  is  longer 
than  the  space  marked  off,  move  tlie  paper  away  from  the 
camera;  if  smaller,  bring  it  nearer  until  the  length  of  a  sharp 
picture  of  the  piece  of  paper  is  exactly  2  inches.  Measure 
the  distance  between  the  paper  and  tho  ground  glass  of  the 
camera ;  the  tenth  part  of  that  distance  is  the  focal  length 
of  the  combination.  It  would  bo  the  same  thing  if  the 
piece  of  paper  had  been  made  7*873  inches,  and  the  mark  on 
the  focussing  glass  1  inch,  or  any  other  suitable  lengths  in 
the  proportion  of  7  87:  J  to  1. 

Kirkaldy,  llthJuly,  1869. 


PORTABLE  DARK  ROOM  AND  CAMERA  FOR 
THE  PAPER  PROCESSES. 

1IY  M.  r.  T1IAAKD.* 

Tuk  camera  that  1  liave  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Society, 
is  oue  that  I  have  had  in  use  Jbr  some  time.  My  object  has 
been  as  much  as  possible  to  reduce  in  amount  and  to  simplify 
the  photographer's  hitherto  very  complicated  baggage.  I 
believe  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  result  which  appeared, 
at  first  sight,  almost  too  simple,  too  primitively  common,  for 
me  to  presume  to  consider  a  description  of  it  worthy  the  atten  - 
tion  of  this  learned  Society ;  but  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
several  of  your  members,  who,  having  recognised  the  advan- 
tage of  my  dark  room,  have  adopted  its  use,  and  have  urged 
me  to  make  the  following  communication.  I  should  hrst 
observe  that  my  system  docs  away  with  all  dark  slides,  tho 
smallest  number  of  which  is  very  cumbersome  to  tho  operator 
when  requiring  to  work  in  the  country  or  on  the  inarch,  so 
to  speak.  Instead  of  my  apparatus,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case, 
being  immensely  heavy,  I  have  simply  tho  weight  of  twelvo 
sheets  of  very  light  cardboard ;  that  is,  if  I  wish  to  obtain 
twelve  photograph*. 

Although  the  modification  that  I  have  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  dark  room  relates  only  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  dark  slides,  I  should  observe  that  I  have  adopted  for 
the  body  of  tho  room  itself  a  light  white  wood,  as  lime, 
instead  of  walnut,  which  warps,  liecumes  twisted,  and  is  very 
heavy.  My  dark  room,  then,  is  formed  of  very  thin  planks 
of  lime -wood  carefully  put  together,  and  uniting  to  this  the 
insignificant  weight  of  my  dozen  paper  holders,  I  can,  when 
travelling,  dispense  with  the  customary  porter,  who  is  often 
very  difficult  to  procure,  and  always  a  most  expensive  ap- 
pendant. I  therefore  recommend  to  travelling  operators 
the  portable  camera  made  of  light  wood. 

In  the  ordinary  dark  slides  a  sheet  of  negative  paper  is 
kept  in  place  by  the  pressure  of  one  or  two  glasses.  This 
being  necessary,  and  the  front  glass  being  required  to  serve 
for  a  rest,  I  use  for  this  purpose  the  ground  glass  itself. 

I  fix,  then,  this  glass,  with  the  ground  aide  outwunL,  in  a 
frame,  letting  the  edges  project  beyond,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  stout  Bristol  ltoard,  and  tlus  remains  fixed  in  the  camera 
instead  of  being  movable,  ;u»  in  the  old  system.  The  object 
to  be  pliotographtxi  liavitig  been  I'ocussed,  1  do  not  remove 
tho  glass,  but  only  *pl»ly  against  it  one  of  the  frames,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  oW-ribe,  ami  in  which  will  be  recognised, 
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doubtless,  the  frame  invented  by  M.  Clement,  and  which 
bears  his  name.  I  should  say  in  passing,  without  wishinc 
at  all  to  deprive  M.  Clement  of  the  merit  of  his  ides,  thai 
more  than  five  years  before  he  published  his  system  of  frames, 
I  had  exhibited  some  precisely  similar  to  several  memben  of 
this  Society.  I  mention  this  fact  from  no  desire  of  diapouBjr 
with  M.  Clement  the  question  of  priority  of  invention,  nc 
these  frames  are  bat  an  accessory  in  my  system. 

These  slides  are  made  of  two  sheets  of  strong  cardboard 
laid  one  upon  aaotber — the  one  plain,  the  other  cut  so  a*  to 
form  upon  the  first  a  frame,  of  which  the  borders  are  oolj 
about  three  centimetres  (three  quarters  of  an  inch)  vide, 
three  sides  being  glued  together,  thus  somewhat  resembfasg 
the  cardboard  jwrtfolio  of  a  travelling  landscape  j^hh.t 
On  the  side  where  tho  two  cards  remain,  not  adhering  to 
one  another,  I  slip  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  and  on  tint,  ii 
the  same  groove  another  sheet  of  canlooard,  several  centi- 
metres longer  than  the  paper,  thus  filling  the  place  of  the 
wooden  front  of  the  ordinary  frame.  The  firaraa  brine 
furnished  with  negative  paper,  I  push  one  of  them  towards  the 
ground  glass,  and  there  applying  it  on  the  side  of  the  cud 
forming  the  frame,  and  pressing  it  with  the  hand,  I  unaww 
the  negative  sheet  by  removing  the  sheet  of  cardboard  which 
had  been  first  placed  over  it  in  the  groove  of  the  frame. 
Then,  still  holding  the  frame  with  the  hand,  I  lay  behind  it 
a  little  board,  so  as  to  produce  a  pressure  upon  Hue  tram 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  in  positive  pressure  fruius. 

This  pressure  is  caused  by  using  two  movable  strip*  of 
wood  turning  round  a  pivot.  Their  extremities  are  placed  i« 
lateral  nicks  in  the  hind  parts  of  the  camera.  These  mete, 
cut  obliquely,  allow  the  use  of  more  or  less  prersure  in 
causing  the  strips  of  wood  to  be  pushed  in  more  or  k* 
deeply.  1  have  said  that  tho  ground  glass  projects  over  tt* 
frame  where  it  is  placed.  This  projection  coming  agarwt 
the  open  part  of  the  cardboard  frame  by  means  of  the 
pressure  used,  occasions  an  immediate  contact  between  th> 
sensitive  sheet  and  the  glass  on  which  the  image  is  por- 
trayed. The  exposure  terminated,  the  small  board  if 
removed,  in  order  to  replace  the  front  cardboard  slide,  uxi 
the  negative  paper  is  withdrawn  from  the  lnminoua  run. 
and  another  slide  may  be  substituted.  It  has  probably  bam 
remarked  that  I  operate  by  exposing  the  sensitive 
behind  tho  ground  glass.  I  affirm  that  this  intervening  d*< 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  faithfulness  of  the  image,  and 
I  even  prefer  ground  glass  to  clear  glass,  which  may  be 
untrue  and  cause  a  deviation  of  the  photogenic  rays,  hi 
case  it  might  be  desired  to  use  clear  glass,  nothing  would  l* 
more  simple  than  to  substitute  a  frame  containing  one  ** 
tiiat  containing  the  ground  glass,  after  having  obtained  th* 
focus.  This  would  only  be  a  trifling  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  photographic  baggage,  without  rendering  it  nxtt 
lunibtu-some. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  SALTS  OF  CADMIUM  IN 
THE  COLLODIO-ALBIJMEN  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  DA  V ANNE. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  rectify  a  formula  wlwk 
has  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  albumenised  dry 
collodion  (Taupenot's  process),  and  which  prescrihrs  the  tw 
of  salt*  of  cadmium  dissolved  in  white  of  egg.  An  expwt- 
mcnt  made  with  this  object  convinces  me,  that  the  antii* 
of  the  formula  had  published  it  without  having  previews!.' 
proved  its  correctness.  In  fact,  iodide  and  womidf  of 
cadmium  immediately  curdled  the  albumen  so  decidedly 
that  I  imagined  I  must,  by  mistake,  have  employed  bichkOTP 
of  mercury  instead  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  tho  twowN 
stances  being  somewhat  similar.  But  a  further  trial  oti 
viuced  me,  that  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  prodwH 
the  same  effect  upon  the  albumen  as  a  large  number 
metallic  salts,  such  its  nitrate  of  silver,  bichlorure  of  inercnrf. 
sulphate  of  copper,  &c.  That  this  effect  is  very  powerful  >• 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  visible  in  liquids  very  ntsch 
<lilut«il ;  as,  for  instance,  a  single  grairnne  of  whit*  of  egr 
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dissolved  in  eight  hundred  grammes  of  water  becomes 
troubled  when  a  few  drops  of  dissolved  iodide  of  cadmium 
are  poured  into  it.  The  other  salts  of  cadmium  hare  the 
same  property,  though  in  a  lees  degree  than  the  iodide. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  attribute  to  this  action  of  the  salts  of 
cadmium  upon  the  albumen  a  number  of  long  spots,  appear- 
ing to  proceed  from  a  partial  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  - 
and  which  became  especially  visible  whoncvor  I  used  old 
collodions  'with  the  iodide  of  cadmium,  in  order  to  obtain 
upon  the  glasses  the  first  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
which  I  afterwards  covered  with  albumen.  Perhaps  a  small 
quantity  of  salts  of  cadmium  remained  in  tho  layer  of 
collodion.  I  have  since  been  more  constantly  successful  in 
only  using  collodions  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  ammonium. 
I  therefore  think,  that  in  preparing  plates  by  the  Taupenot 
process,  it  is  better  not  to  use  collodions  prepared  with  the 
iodide  of  cadmium;  and  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  warn 
photographers,  that  they  will  completely  lose  their  albumen 
whenever  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  cadinrium  is  introduced 
into  it. 


r  i4>  ft  ii  11  nil      n  f  Aft  LiklikA.uu,u,Ltk 

gitnimarg  at  ^lbotograjjgy. 

Experiment. — A  trial,  an  act,  or  operation  to  discover 
some  unknown  fact,  principle,  or  effect,  or  to  establish  it 
more  conclusivelywhen  discovered. 

Exposure.. — The  time  during  which  a  sensitive  surface 
should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light,  is  one  of  those 
points  in  photographic  manipulation  respecting  which  precept 
can  teach  the  operator  very  little.  Experience  is  almost  the 
only  guide  to  be  followed,  as,  owing  to  the  varying  intensity 
of  the  light,  tho  requisite  time  will  be  constantly  changing. 
In  determining  the  time,  some  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
colour  of  the  object  to  be  copied,  as  all  colours  are  not 
equally  active.  Thus,  yellow,  green,  and  red,  have  very 
little  action.  Tho  photographic  intensity  of  light  decreases 
very  sensibly  in  proportion  as  the  wn  approaches  the 
horizon ;  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  must  also  be  token 
into  account,  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  much  retarded  if  it 
is  the  least  hazy  or  of  a  yellowish  appearance.  In  the  event 
of  a  first  attempt  foiling,  the  operator  should  immediately 
try  a  second  time,  and  by  a  little  thought  on  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  unsuccessful  picture,  he  will  be  most  likely 
to  time  the  exposure  of  the  second  picture  correctly.  The 
following  are  some  indications  whereby  tho  operator  may 
know  whether  he  has  exjxwd  tho  plate  too  long  or  too  short 
a  time: — An  under-exposed  picture  is  slow  in  appearing, 
ami  by  continuing  the  development  for  some  time,  the  high 
lights  become  very  intense  without  the  shadows  making  their 
appearance,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  of  that  class  usually 
denominated  "soot  and  whitewash."  An  over-exposed 
picture,  on  the  contrary,  makes  its  appearance  very  rapidly, 
the  shadows  developing  almost  as  soon  as  the  high  lights. 
The  plate  soon  blackens  all  over  the  surface,  and  the  result 
on  fixing  is  a  misty,  indistinct,  and  faint  picture,  of  a  red  or 
brown  colour. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium,  or  Ycllxue  Pnusiate  of 
Pottuta,  is  a  beautiful  salt,  forming  large  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  They  dissolve  with  ease  in  4  parte  of  cold  and  in 
2  of  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  the  salt  loses  water  and  becomes 
white  and  anhydrous.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  of 
great  value  as  a  chemical  reagent,  as  it  gives  rise  to  preci- 
pitates, which  have  frequently  a  very  characteristic  colour, 
when  mixed  with  neutral  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals.  It 
has  been  employed  by  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  Mi.  Hunt,  and 
others  in  various  photographic  processes,  both  as  an  agent 
sensitive  to  light  in  itself,  or  in  combination  with  iodide  of 
silver,  and  as  a  developing  agent  when  salts  of  iron  were 
used  as  a  sensitive  material,  as  in  the  cyanotype  process. 

FILM. — The  thin  coating  of  collodion,  albumen,  or  other 
substance  with  which  paper  or  glass  is  coated  for  photo- 


graphic purposes.  The  sensitive  coating  of  iodide  of  silver 
i  tself  is  also  frequently  called  the  film. 

Filter,  a  strainer ;  a  piece  of  paper,  cloth,  or  other  sub- 
stance through  which  liquids  are  passed  to  remove  impurities 
or  solid  matter  suspended  in  them. — A  filter  for  photographic 
purposes  is  best  made  by  employing  a  glass  funnel  and 
inserting  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  cut  and  folded  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  filtering  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  the  best  thin  white  blotting  paper.  In  making  a 
paper  filter,  take  a  square  piece  of  the  paper  of  a  size  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  funnel,  and  first  double  it  from 
corner  to  corner  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  double  this  again 
in  tho  middle  so  as  to  form  a  smaller  triangle,  and  round  off 
the  angular  portion  -of  the  margin  with  a  pair  of  scissors ; 
this,  when  two  adjacent  sides  are  separated,  forms  a  hollow 
cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  to  be  placed  downwards  in  the 
funnel.  Another  way  of  forming  a  paper  filter  is  to  double 
the  paper  once  and  then  fold  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  fan, 
observing  so  to  open  it  and  lay  it  on  the  funnel,  that  the 
folded  edges  of  the  paper  touch  the  inside  of  the  funnel  and 
form  a  series  of  grooves,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  percolation 
of  the  liquid. 

(To  be  CDrUinatd.) 


■   *  — 

fiCTTA  PKBCHA— (oontilUUtt) . 

Oxb  of  the  most  desirable  characteristics  which  can  pertain  to 
any  mode,  of  manipulating  is,  simplicity ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
now  describe  a  method  of  producing  a  gutta  percha  dish  for 
exceeding  in  ease  and  simplicity  either  of  those  we  have  already 
explained.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  dishes  made  as 
we  are  about  to  describe  would  bo  wanting  in  strength  and 
durability ;  we  may  remark,  however,  that  we  have  had  some 
in  daily  use  for  many  years,  which  arc  now  as  good  as  when 
they  were  made.  The  plan  has  the  special  advantage  of 
enabling  the  tourist  to  improvise  a  dish  iu  five  minutes  in  any 
place  where  he  can  procure  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta  percha. 

Take  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  of  the  requisite  thickness,  say 
one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  cut  it  to  tho  following  shape,  the  size, 
of  course,  being  governed  by  tho  required  dimensions  of  the 
dixh  :- 


The  square  pieces  cut  out  at  the  corners  must  be  the  size  of 
the  intended  depth  of  the  dish,  say  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  The  cat  should  not  be  quite  straight  through 
the  .sheet,  but  with  a  slight  bevel  inwards,  so  that  when  the 
sides  are  bent  up,  the  meeting  edges  shall  form  a  mitre.  The 
piece  cut  out  at  the  corner  marked  a,  is  not  square  Uke  the 
others  but  an  irregular  lozenge,  the  object  being  to  form  a  lip 
or  spout  to  the  dish,  to  pour  from.  Now  place  the  gutta  percha 
on  a  table  with  the  bevelled  edges  downward,  and  run  the  point 
of  a  sharp  penknife  along  a  straightedge  in  the  direction  of  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  wood-cut.  The  incision  need  not  be  deep, 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  thickness  of  the  sheet ;  it  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  allow  the  edges  to  bo  turned  up  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  dish  without  any  difficulty.  This  done,  pass 
the  two  bevelled  edges  which  form  a  corner  through  the  flame 
of  gas  or  a  spirit  lamp,  applying  just  sufficient  heat  to  make  the 
surfaces  sticky  throughout ;  then  bring  then  firmly  together, 
plying  them  gently  into  shape  with  the  fingers,  and  holding 
them  in  position  for  a  few  minutes  until  thoroughly  set.  If 
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j  done,  the  joint  will  be  perfectly  strong  and  firm, 
of  {ho  corners  in  succession  will  be  so  treated,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  dish  neat,  trim,  and  square,  produced  in  a  few 
minutes.  As  we  have  before  said,  we  do  not  find  the  strength 
in  any  practical  degree  impaired  by  the  incision  made  to  facili- 
tate turning  up  the  edge*.  If  additional  strength  be  required, 
however,  it  can  easily  be  obtained.  Either  tho  corner*  or  edge* 
can  be  strengthened,  by  cutting  pieces  of  thin  shcot  to  the  proper 
size ;  these  must  be  pared  down  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form  a  feather- 
edge  ;  the  edge  to  be  strengthened  and  the  surface  of  the  piece 
to  bo  applied  must  then  be  softened  in  the  flame  as  before 
described  ami  then  pressed  into  contact  with  the  fingers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  both,  surfaces  to  be  joined  must  be 
heated,  as  one  piece  of  gutta  perch*  in  a  plastic  state  w  ill  not 
adhere  to  another  which  is  quite  cold  and  not  plastic.  If  on 
trying  the  dish  any  leakage  is  observed  at  any  of  the  corners, 
the  puce  can  easily  lie  repaired  by  passing  it  carefully  through 
tho  flame  and  pressing  it  together  with  the  linger  and  thumb, 
or  by  heating  a  small  piece  and  applying  it  to  the  hole,  which 
must  also  be  heated. 

Wo  may  hero  take  occasion  to  answer  tho  queries  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  No.  40  of  the  present  volume,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  dishes  of  card-board  and  gutta  jwreha.  The 
plan  he  proposes  of  cementing  the  pieces  of  card-board  by 
means  of  gutta  percha,  will,  we  fear,  scarcely  prove  efficient. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  will  be  to  cut  a  piece  of  card- 
board of  the  requisite  size  and  thickness  to  the  shape  or  the 
foregoing  wood-out,  with  this  slight  ditforence,  that  tno  pieces 
out  of  each  of  the  corners  had  better  be  square,  as  it  will  bo 
undesirable  to  attempt  to  form  any  lip  or  spout.  With  a  pen- 
knife, as  before  directed,  make  a  rery  slight  incision  from  corner 
to  corner ;  then  turn  up  the  sides,  and  proceed  to  secure  the 
corners,  and  strengthen  the  bottom  edges,  which  are  turned  up 
as  follows :  take  strips  of  tough,  thin  cartridge  paper,  and  by 
means  of  good  paste  or  glue,  secure  them  to  the  corners  and 
edges.  If  marine  glue  lie  used,  it  will  make  tho  joint*  water- 
proof; it  will  be  found,  however,  a  little  more  difficult  to  use. 
We  purpose,  in  a  future  article,  to  describe  tho  best  modes  of 
using  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  joints  being  secured, 
tho  dish  can  bo  strengthened  and  made  neat  by  covering  it 
inside  and  out  with  cartridge  paper.  It  may  then  be  made 
waterproof  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gutta  percha.  The  pro- 
portions of  gutta  percha  and  benzol  to  form  the  solution  must 
bo  left  somewhat  to  the  discretion  of  the  manipulator ;  we  may 
remark,  however,  that  gutta  percha  in  the  same  proportion 
will  make  a  much  thicker  solution  than  most  of  the  gums  or 
resins.  If  tho  gutta  j>orcha  be  tolerably  pure,  having  very- 
little  impurity  to  precipitate,  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  benzol 
will  form  a  tolerably  thick  solution.  To  prepare  it,  tho  gutta 
percha  should  bo  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces  or  thin  shavings, 
and  immersed  in  the  benzol,  the  bottle  containing  which  should 
1m  very  lightly  corked  and.  pkw?ed  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 
Without  the  aid  of  heat,  tho  process  of  dissolving  will  lie  very- 
slow  and  incomplete ;  and  if  the  bottle  lie  tightly  corked  the 
exi«nsion  or  the  benzol  will  cause  somo  danger  of  explosion. 
The  solution  will  be  more  limpid  and  easy  to  use  whilst  it  is 
warm.  The  best  method  of  applying  it  to  the  card-board  dish 
will  be  to  pour  it  in  and  allow  it  to  run  over  the  entire  surface, 
nnd  then  return  tho  residuo  to  the  bottle.  When  this  is  dry, 
the  process  may,  if  necessary,  bo  repeated.  The  dishes  so 
formed  will  be  light,  and  for  some  purposes  useful ;  but  they  will 
not  bear  rough  usage. 

Perhaps  the  most  eflicieut  method  of  rendering  such  card- 
board dishes  waterproof  would  be  to  cover  them  inside  and  out 
with  the  gutta  percha  satin  tissue  about  tho  thickness  of  paper. 
To  do  this,  two  pieces  should  lie  cut  of  the  same  shape,  but 
slightly  larger  than  the  card-board,  so  as  to  allow  the  joints  to 
overlap.  Instead  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  piece  of  thick  wire 
heated  would  best  answer  tho  purpose  of  forming  the  joints. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  distance  of  the  moon  from  tho  earth  is  about  240,000 
miles;  and  if  a  railway  carriage  were  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  miles  a  day,  it  would  be  eight  months  in  reaching  tho 
moon.  But  that  is  nothing  compared  with  the  length  of  time 
it  would  occupy  a  locomotive  to  reach  the  sun  from  the  earth ; 
if  travelling  at  the  rate  of  1,000  miles  a  day,  it  would  require 
860  years  to  reach  it.— Cttriotilie*  of  Science. 


Corrtsponlmic*. 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
( From  our  Special  Correspondent.') 

Paris,  tSf*  Jnlj,  IB}. 
A  new  volume  of  Arago's  posthumous  works  has  appear*! 
since  my  lost  letter  was  posted  to  you.  This  new  volum* 
contains  a  letter  from  Arago  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior on  tho  discoveries  of  MM.  Ntupoo  and  Daguerrc  j  it  u 
dated  1839,  and  will  doubt  less  be  read  with  interest  if  it  be 
true,  as  I  am  informed,  that  this  letter  is  now  published  (or 
the  first  time.    It  runs  thus : — 

"  Monsieur  lb  Mjxistre, — After  fifteen  years  of  ui- 
duous,  delicate,  and  expensive  researches,  MM.  Xiepce  aid 
Daguerre  have  at  last  been  able  to  fix  tlie  images  protocol 
iu  the  camera  obscura — to  employ  the  solar  rays  thtinsdia 
for  drawing — to  give  birth  in  four  or  five  minutes  to  pietura, 
in  which  objects  preserve  mathematically  their  forms,  crec 
to  tho  minutest  details ;  in  which  linear  perspective  ud 
variety  of  tones  are  produced  with  a  degree  of  fincueM 
hitherto  unknown. 

"  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm  that  the  method  whirl. 
M.  Daguerre  has  finally  hit  upon,  gives  most  admiraW* 
results.  Unhappily  for  the  fortune  of  this  talented  ons, 
the  method  cannot  become  the  object  of  a  patent.  Aim 
as  it  shall  be  known,  every  one  wul  be  able  to  ap|Jy  it ;  u* 
most  clumsy  operator  will  be  able  to  take  view?  as  perfect  u 
those  of  an  experienced  artist. 

"  The  author  of  so  fine,  so  unexpected,  and  so  useful  i 
discovery,  has  certainly  done  honour  to  his  country,  ud  ks 
country  alone  can  recompense  him. 

"  I  know  personally  that  M.  Daguerrc  has  refused  ceruh 
seducing  offers  made  to  him  in  tho  name  of  several  powrfai 
sovereigns.  This  circumstance  cannot  fail  to  augnwff'  the 
interest  which  every  one  tokos  in  him.  It  will  increase,  in 
the  ( 'handlers,  the  number,  already  so  great,  of  persons  »io 
only  await  an  opportunity  to  show  tho  sympathy  they  bar 
towards  the  unhappy  inventor  of  the  photogenic  pros* 
and  of  the  diorama. 

"  I  take  the  liberty,  M.  le  Minis tre,  of  asking  you  if  tit 
report  be  true  that  you  intend  to  solicit  tho  Cham  ben*  i* 
a  national  recompense  in  favour  of  M.  Daguerre. 

"  I  most  ardently  desire  to  receive  an  affirmative 
in  case  of  which  I  put  myself  entirely  at  your  disposal,  bait 
for  tho  preliminary  stipulations  and  for  '* 
such  a  proiiosition  might  give  rise  to. 

"  In  the  supposition  that,  contrary  to  my 
and  my  wishes,  you  should  not  think  it  proper  that  ^ 
Government  take  the  initiative,  you  will  not  conokr  u 
wrong,  I  hope,  if,  acting  according  to  a  desire  which  has 
arisen  from  every  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  thanl 
endeavour  myself,  by  a  formal  proposition,  to  interna*  tlut 
Chamber  in  the  discovery  of  our  ingenious  fellow-country- 
man." 

Thus  we  have  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  u» 
French  protect  one  another.  The  volume  from  which  • 
have  just  extracted  the  above  letter  forms  the  12tb  voIob- 
of  Arago's  works,  published  so  rapidly  by  MM.  Gidf  »J- 
Barral ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

In  ouo  of  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  a  new  proa*  •• 
photographic  engraving,  which  has  since  been  more  fair 
explained  in  the  "  Photographic  News."  This  pr** 
which  wc  owe  to  M.  Berchtold,  lias,  according  to  the  jouit* 
La  Lnmitns  of  the  2nd  July,  received  a  new  application 
By  employing  a  negative  as  type,  this  artist  has  been  shk 
to  work  upon  metallic  plates  deep  enough  to  produce  rd** 
engraving  similar  to  woodcuts,  without  sacrificing  tht 
harmonious  tone  of  the  whole.  The  metal  preferred  is 
and  the  printing  of  it  is  not  more 
woodcut  printing.  M.  Poncon  recornm 
lime,  made  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  as  a 
easy  means  of  effacing  from  the  fingers  uf 
the  dark  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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On  tho.nighte  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  March  last,  a 
certain  frog  deposited  &  considerable  number  of  eggs  or 
spawn,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  number 
of  tadpoles  were  developed.  Two  of  these  were  chosen  by 
M.  Vulpian,  for  an  experiment.  One  of  them,  a  stout 
tadpole,  had  his  tail  cut  on*  on  the  28th  of  March ;  the 
other  had  hit  tail  cut  off  on  the  29th.  The  tail  of  the  first 
tadpole  lived  for  nine  dayB,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April ; 
the  tail  of  the  second  lived  one  day  longer,  and  died  on  the 
8th  of  April. 

M.  Vulpian  assures  ns,  that  last  year  the  tails  of  tadpoles 
were  endowed  with  a  stronger  vitality,  for  ho  observed  some 
of  them  to  live  for  eighteen  days  after  they  had  been 
separated  from  what  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  the 
body  of  the  tadpole. 

As  this  subject  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  forms,  in 
fact,  part  of  an  important  physiological  question,  M.  Vulpian 
has  lately  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  First  of 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  tail 
tho  moment  it  is  separated  from  the  tadpole.  As  the  latter 
were  very  young  when  M.  Vulpian  began  his  observations 
this  year,  everything  in  the  tail  was  in  a  rudimentary  state : 
the  elements  of  the  vertebral  axis  and  the  muscles  were  only 
sketched  in,  as  it  were;  there  was,  at  least,  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tail,  a  prolongation  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  au 
embryo  state ;  no  nerves  or  blood-vessels  were  to  be  seen,  and 
probably  the  aortic  trunk  only  was,  as  yet,  formed.  The 
epithelium  and  all  the  adjacent  cells  were  full  of  vitellinous 
granulations ;  the  epithelial  cells  contained,  moreover, 
numerous  granules  of  pigment,  and  were  supplied  with 
vibratile  cilia. 

In  such  a  tail  separated  from  the  body  of  tho  animal,  no 
movement  could  be  produced  by  the  application  of  slight  ex- 
ternal excitement. 

During  tho  first  few  days  after  its  separation,  the  tail  be- 
comes flat  and  elongated,  the  wound  made  by  the  section 
heals  up,  and  by  the  intense  vegetative  activity  of  tho  cells 
at  this  point,  a  new  part  is  formed  which  augments  each 
day  in  dimensions. 

The  epidermic  ciliated  cells  multiply  rapidly,  and  soon 
cover  completely  the  new  part  just  mentioned,  which  goes 
on  growing ;  at  the  B&mc  time,  the  granules  of  vitellinous 
matter,  and  of  pigment  contained  in  these  cells,  cumin ish  in 
number,  so  that  tho  epiderm  becomes  more  transparent,  and 
allows  us  to  observe  the  parts  underneath.  Now  the  axis  of 
tlie  tail  becomes  more  distinct,  and  a  fin  is  formed ;  in  a  very 
few  days  blood-vessels  appear,  muscular  tissue  develops  itself, 
and  the  slightest  irritation  produces  a  certain  amount  of 
movement — a  circumstance  which  proves  that  the  rudiment 
of  a  spine  contained  in  the  tail  has  also  been  developed. 

In  about  three  or  four  days  after  the  tail  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  tho  tadpole— when  tho  vital  activity 
appears  at  its  maximum— we  have  in  this  tail,  as  it  were,  a 
complete  animal,  breathing  by  the  skin,  nourishing  himself 
with  the  vitellinous  granules  which  are  contained  in  all  the 
cells,  and  manifesting  reflex  motion  when  excited  externally 
— and  even  during  the  latter  part  of  his  existence,  motion 
is  observed  without  any  external  excitement  at  all. 

Life  diminishes,  and  finally  ceases  in  this  tail,  probably 
from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  accumulation  of  materials 
that  have  served  their  purpose  and  should  bo  ejected; 
secondly,  from  the  diminution  of  vitellinous  granules,  by 
which  alone  the  tail  is  nourished. 

A  discussion  has  been  begun  lately  before  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  to  whether  tho  globules  of  vapour 
which  constitute  clouds,  steam,  fogs,  &c,  are  liquid  particles 
of  water,  or  whether  their  envelope  only  is  liquid,  tho  in- 
terior of  the  little  sphere  being  filled  with  a  gas. 

To  explain  the  suspension  of  clouds,  M.  de  Saussure,  t  he 
once  celebrated  physicist,  imagined  cloud-globules  to  be 
hollow  spheres  of  water  of  extremely  small  dimensions.  Ho 
actually  measured  their  diameters  under  the  microscope,  and, 
we  believe,  pronounced  them  to  bo  clastic,  like  au  india- 
rubber  ball.    In  fact,  observing  minutely  the  steam  which 


rose  from  a  warm  cup  of  coffee,  he  found  that  some  of  the 
globules  rose  whilst  others  fell  and  rebounded  from  the 
Burface  of  the  liquid.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  the  first,  we 
believe,  to  prove  that  De  Saussure's  explanation  was  unne- 
cessary, and  that  it  was  infinitely  more  probable  that  cloud- 
globules  are  liquid  throughout,  and  not  hollow  spheres  at 
all.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  views  have  been  proved  to  bo 
exact  by  certain  mathematical  and  meteorological  considera- 
tions developed  in  France,  first  by  tho  Abb<5  Haillard,  i 
wards  by  M.  de  Tessan. 

If  we  were  asked  how  is  it  t  hut  clouds  remai 
in  tho  air,  if  tho  globules  of  which  they  are  composed 
liquid  drops  of  water,  so  much  heavier  than  air,  we  sho 
bo  apt  to  reply,  without  mathematics,  and  in  the  Scotch 
fashion — how  is  it  that  finely-pulverised  chalk  will  remain 
many  days  suspended  in  water,  although  it  is  so  much 
heavier  than  tho  latter?  Next  comes  tho  consideration ;  if 
the  globules  are  hollow  spheres,  what  do  they  contain  in 
their  interior?  Not  vapour,  assuredly,  for  vapour  condenses 
in  contact  with  water.  Do  they  contain  air  ?  That  is  like- 
wise improbable:  when  we  blow  a  soap  bubble  with  a 
common  tobacco-pipe,  we  produce  a  sphere  of  water  filled 
with  air,  and  we  observe  that  its  existence  is  excessively 
short ;  water  constantly  evaporates  from  the  exterior  surface 
of  this  sphere,  and  the  liquid  envelope  soon  becomes  so  thin 
that  it  bursts!  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  think  that  cloud- 
globules  filled  with  air  could  exist  more  than  five  minutes. 
But  the  most  serious,  or  apparently  serious,  objection  to  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  theory  was  the  following : — It  was  remarked 
that  rainbows  never  allowed  themselves  in  clouds — a  certain 
proof,  it  was  thought,  that  cloud-globules  are  hollow,  for 
if  they  were  liquid  throughout  like  the  drops  of  rain,  why 
should  they  not  give  rise  to  rainbows  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough :  they  do  give  rise  to  rainbows ;  and  the  reason  why 
it  is  so  difficult  to  observe  tho  latter  in  clouds,  is  on  account 
of  their  great  distance  from  the  observer.  This  may  be 
proved  experimentally :  if  we  place  ourselves  between  tho 
sun  and  a  garden  fountain,  so  as  to  obtain  a  rainbow  in  the 
spouting  water,  by  retiring  from  tho  fountain  the  rainbow 
becomes  fainter,  and  finally  disappears  completely.  Must  wo 
conclude  that  because  we  ao  not  sec  it,  it  does  not  exist  ? 


For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the 


cloud-globules  are  liquid  drops,  of 
tinguished  friend  M.  Daubree,  Pro! 


lust  ion  is  solved  :  V 


various  sizes.    My  diB- 
of  the  Faculty  of 

Sciences  of  Strasbourg,  some  years  ago  searched  for  arsenic, 
and  found  it  in  many  different  kinds  of  rocks ;  but  more 
especially  in  mineral  combustibles  (coal,  lignite,  &c.,)  be- 
longing to  different  strata.  He  found,  at  that  time,  that 
tho  tertiary  lignite  of  Lobsann  (Bas-Rhin)  was  uncommonly 
rich  in  arsenic  :  certain  samples  of  this  lignite  were  found 
to  contain  as  much  as  0-002  and  0-008  of  their  weight  of 
arsenic.  These  observations  have  lately  been  confirmed  by 
the  same  eminent  philosopher,  and  under  circumstances  that 
deserve  to  be  made  known. 

A  limestone  strongly  impregnated  with  bitumen  alternates 
with  the  lignite  of  Lobsaun.  This  limestone  forms  the 
principal  element  of  a  kind  of  bituminous  mortar,  employed 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  different  purposes.  For  some 
years  it  has  also  been  employed  to  obtain  certain  pyrogenous 
oils,  which  are  produced  by  a  process  of  distillation.  When 
the  alembics  which  have  been  used  in  this  distillation  arc 
taken  down,  the  interior  of  the  tube  through  which  the  oils 
distil,  is  often  seen  to  bo  incrusted  with  a  curious  deposit 
produced  by  the  gradual  condensation,  outside  the  furnace, 
of  certain  volatile  substances.  This  deposit  or  sublimation 
was  found  upon  examination  to  be  pure  arsenic,  crystallised 
in  rhombohedrons ;  it  attains  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
centimetres  in  thickness,  and  in  the  course  of  some  months 
it  will  completely  obstruct  the  necks  of  the  retorts. 

It  was  found  that  the  arsenic  thus  deposited  forms  about 
one-millionth  part  in  weight  of  the  rock  which  is  submitted 
to  distillation.   But  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  I 


in  question,  is  not  entirely  condensed  in  this 
notable  quantity  distils  over  with  the  oils. 
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exists  in  these  oils  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  well  to  be  aware, 
however,  that  arsenic  floes  exist  in  them,  as  they  are  con- 
stantly employed  for  burning  in  lamps,  &c. 

The  state  in  which  arsenic  exists  in  the  bituminous  lime- 
stone of  Lobsann  has,  however,  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty by  M.  Daubree,  and  in  a  very  ingenious  way.  By 
alcohol,  or  any  other  appropriate  solvent,  the  bitumen  is 
(Unsolved  out  of  the  limestone  ;  then  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  dissolved  in  its  turn  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  when  a 
residue,  consisting  of  very  fine  non -crystalline  particles,  and 
amounting  to  about  two  per  cent,  ofthe  weight  of  limestone 
employed  in  the  experiment,  is  found  to  remain  undissolved. 
These  particles  consist  of  arsmiferoiis  iron-pyrites. 

It  is  well  to  note  hero  that  M.  Daubree  formerly  dis- 
covered arsenic  in  the  limestone  of  the  coal-formation  at 
Villc\  in  France,  and  found  that  it  was  contained  in  the 
rock  as  minute  crystallised  particles  of  mispikel  (arsenuret 
and  sulphuret  of  iron),  the  small  crystals  of  which  were 
perfectly  recognisable. 


IJbotofjrapbii  jjontfag. 

Photoghafhic  Exhibition  at  Aberdeex. 
We  have  been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  intended  exhibition  of  photographs  at  Aberdeen.  Tho  period 
chosen  for  this  exhibition  has  been  selected  with  the  shrewdness 
for  which  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  are 
famous.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  visitors  to  such  an 
exhibition  would  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Aberdeen,  so  that  the  inducement  to  photographers  in 
England  to  send  prints  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful at  this  season  of  tho  year,  when  all  are  so  much  occupied 
either  in  excursions  about  the  country,  or  in  preparations  for 
such  excursions.  The  managers  of  the  intended  exhibition, 
however,  by  selecting  tho  time  when  the  British  Association 
holds  its  meeting  in  Aberdeen,  have  insured  for  English  exhibi- 
tors an  audience  which  they  might  fail  to  obtain  even  at  the 
London  Exhibition.  The  terms  on  which  photographs  are 
received  are  not  very  onerous.  Coloured  photographs  are  the 
only  ones  excluded,  and  supposing  the  positive  to  have  been 
touched,  or  the  negative  from  which  it  is  printed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  the  fact.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  pre- 
sume, that  we  should  advise  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee,  that  all  prints  should  be  framed  and 
glazed,  as  well  as  the  other  points  which  will  be  found  detailed 
at  length  in  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  pages. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  offer  a  suggestion :  the 
circular  savs,  with  reference  to  the  prints,  "They  should  be 
marked  on  the  back  with  the  names  of  the  subject,  the  process 
(collodion,  waxed  paper,  Ac),  the  artist,  and  the  owner."  In- 
stead of  marking  this  information  on  the  back,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  it  were' written  on  tho 
face.  If  the  owner  objects  to  the  defacement  of  his  proof,  this 
might  be  written  in  pencil,  or  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  so  as 
to  be  easily  removed  after  tho  termination  of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  confined  to 
photographs  only ;  makers  of  photographic  apparatus  who  may 
have  objects  of  new  or  improved  construction  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  be  exhibited  before  the  1st  of  September,  by 
which  date  prints  also  must  bo  sent. 

We  trust  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  prints  which 
they  may  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  exhibition  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  seen  by  so  man)*  intelligent  critics  will  not 
fail  to  forward  them  to  the  address  given  in  tho  advertisement. 
Wo  can  with  more  confidence  recommend  them  to  do  this,  that 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  do  it  at  their  sole  expense ;  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  White,  undertaking  that  they  shall 
be  carefully  repacked  and  returned  free  to  the  owner. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  if  Mr.  White  is  aware  of 
some  of  the  special  subjects  which  will  be  brought  forward  at  the 
meeting,  for  him  to  state  it,  as  it  is  possible  that  prints  specially 
interesting  in  consequence  of  their  illustrating  a  scene  or  a 
geological  formation,  might  be  forwarded,  which,  otherwise,  the 
owner  might  not  think  it  worth  while  to  send,  as  the  genera] 
impression  with  respect  to  the  suitability  of  prints  for  exhibi- 
tion is  their  possesnon  of  the  quality  of  prettiness. 


Iflisallaiuous. 


Litest  Fokkion  Abt  and  Science  Iktelligocx- 
HumboUft  Fa mil V  Burial  Oroumi,  Tegel,  near  Berlin;  Hi  let 
ITrif.W_Beaides  the  loss  of  that  *  a  cant, 
sally  felt,  Europe  has  sustained  a  collateral  one  in  the  1 
of  his  huge  library,  by  the  United  St*tes  Government,  for  the  ms 
of  40,000  dols.  This  is  an  irreparable  loss,  as  M.  de  Humboldt 
had  occasion  to  collect  in  >  Squib  America  so .many  rare  buok> 
and  documents,  as  cannot  be  replaced  any  moraf .  Beside*;  thi 
collection  comprises  an  immense  number  of  engravings,  imps 
plans,  &c  ,  which  are  all  going  westward,  to  a  new  centre  d 
civilisation. — We  have  seen  an  engraving  of  Humboldt'*  but 
resting-place,  in  the  palace  garden  (Schlou  Garten),  at  Itgtl, 
where  he  reposes  now  with  his  also  great  brother  Willim 
On  a  fine  parterre,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  trees,  rises,  oo  u 
appropriate  base,  a  column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  represratiK 
Nature.  Around  this  monument  lies  the  family  burial gnmi 
of  the  Humboldts,  encompassed  by  a  simple,  yet  pretty  iron 
railing.  Within  this  space,  Alexander  Humboldt  Li  buried  a 
the  ground,  as  he  wished  to  repose  "  in  free  nature ; "  ad  ex- 
pression of  which  he  was  particularly  fond,  and  used  it  wry 
often.  Amongst  the  last  (if  not  the  last)  of  Humboldt's oeea- 
nations  was  the  writing  of  a  preface  to  a  German  translation  <i 
his  journey,"  Relation  Histortque,"  which  appeared  first  in  15*17. 
in  French.  It  is  dated  2fith  March,  1859,  and  contains  the 
following  passage :— "  Natural  history,  like  Nature  herself,  ■ 
engaged  in  a  continual  change  of  existence.  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  my  Journey,  forty-five  yean  km 
elapsed.  New  additions,  therefore,  will  be  numerous;  is  i 
geological  point  of  view,  an  account  of  tho  fixing  (Bettimmmi) 
of  tho  various  rock  format  ions,  and  the  metamorphosed  moan- 
tains,  as  well  as  relative  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  cheoi-tr. 
on  geology ;  and,  in  fine,  as  relates  to  the  distribution  of  bat 
over  tho  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  of  the  duer* 
curves  of  tho  monthly  iscthermes."  What  sort  of  trantlatvm 
are  generally  made  of  works  of  great  men,  may  be  learned  by  ■ 
expression  of  Humboldt  himself  on  tho  former  translation  of 
bit  Relation.  He  called  it  "a 
take  in  his  hand." 

Panama.— In  the  vicinity  of  Huataleo,  in  the  Irtumw  of 
Tehuantepek,  the  ruins  of  an  old  AxUc  town  have  been  foirni 
They  consist  of  fortifications  built  of  stone,  and  of  other  m** 
valuable  antiquities.  |  All  the  hitherto  published  dehrjestooc* 
of  American  aboriginal  monuments  are  exceedingly  mes-rreit'l 
faulty.]  n* 

Berlin— the  Palace.— The  Palace  of  Berlin  had  been  built  br 
Frederick  the  Great,  during  his  struggles  of  war  sgsiaa 
Austria.   On  the  western  portal,  tho  following  dutieko*  h> 
been  re-gilded  of  late,  and  thus  has  become  visible  :— 
"  Haw  sunt  Fritter  id  moUmln*:  medio  bolto 

<  Vmdl.  lit  is  tutsm  belli 

Victor!  rMpoutllt  opci» : 

Son  sliter  I'ruuui  Man 

Gent  Art  Exhibition. -Besides  the  fair  and  the  target  snooty 
of  the  Burghesses,  the  triennial  art  exhibition  has  sl>o  taken 
place  at  Ghent.  The  catalogue  comprises  600  articles  the  M 
are  an  Evening  in  High  Mountains,  by  Steinecke,  of  r,usf^"^ 
an  Italian  landscape,  by  Bromier,  4c.  [It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  almost  all  art  exhibitions  on  the  Continent  are  now  of* 
to  tho  whole  world.  ] 

The  Holg  Land  — Mr.  H.  Scherer,  who  has  explored  tbf 
East  most  minutely,  is  now  publishing,  in  the  fe*ill*to*  of ' 
German  contemporary,  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  jourw: 

Christiana. — The  best  Norwegian  sculptor,  Hans  Rick** 
has  recently  died  aged  70.  , 

Mori  Important  Invention. — Mr.  Auer,  of  Vienna,  director <* 
the  huge  paper-money  printing  offices  of  the  Austrian  gmer^- 
ment,  but  a  man  known  as  the  inventor  of  nature-prinuni:,  bi* 
made  another  invention,  which,  if  practically  verified,  "ill  <* 
another  step  towards  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  part « 
literature.  The  fabrication  of  endless  paper  sheets  has  ben 
known  and  extensively  practised  some  time  ago.  No*.  * 
occurred  to  Mr.  Auer,  that  the  whole  process  of  rolling  w- 
unrolling,  or  preliminary  cutting,  Ac,  could  be  saved,  if 
means  could  be  devised  to  print  the  paper  as  it  comes  out  ofu* 
foomb  of  the  paper-making  machine.  This,  therefore,  would  * 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  printing  expediency— next  door,  if 
say  so,  to  printing  by  enchantment,  the 
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whence  we  derive  this  notice,  have  hitherto  given  only  a  super- 
ficial description  of  Mr.  Auer"s  new  machine,  which,  when  more 
complete  information  reaches,  shall  be  communicated  to  our 
reader*. 

Berlin — A  Projected  National  OalUry. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Berlin,  the  plan  of  a  National 
(Jallery  wan  taken  into  consideration,  the  necessity  of  which  had 
been  long  felt.  After  the  Senate  of  the  Academy  bad  absented 
to  the  proposed  plan,  the  assistance  of  the  Home  Secretary  was 
requested  and  obtained.  A  call  was  then  made  nn  the  Artistic 
corra  at  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  and  Kuiiigsberg,  to  select  members 
for  the  consulting  committee,  which  has  to  mature  the  plan. 

Pari* — Academy  of  Arts — Prize  DiHribntion. — The  yearly  dis- 
tribution of  prises  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  with  all  that 
4eJat  usual  with  our  neighbours.  The  Home  Secretary  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Imperial 
Museum,  the  members  of  the  Academy,  and  the  keeper  and 
assistant  keeper  of  the  Museums.  M.  Fould  delivered  a  discourse, 
an  did  also  Count  Xieuwerkerkc.  The  prizes  were  allotted  to 
sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and  lithography.  As  the 
latter  art  is  also  of  recent  origin,  heliography  will,  we  trust, 
also  take  up  its  place  in  duo  time. 

Berlin—The  Humboldt  Memorial. — Some  Prussian  Cabinet 
Minister,  members  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  others,  have 
joined  into  a  society,  to  collect  a  fund  destined  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  travellers  to  distant  countries,  in  memory  of  the 
great  defunct.  The  programme,  signed  by  the  first  men  of 
Berlin,  states  that  they  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  putting 
into  existence  a  similar  undertaking  in  times  so  difficult ;  yet 
"  we  do  not  hesitate  to  continue,  iu  times  troubled  by  war,  the 
everlasting  problem  of  science,  the  common  tie  of  nations."  It 
it  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Berlin,  who.  lias  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  affair,  and  Kuhscriptioite  are  to  be  addressed 
to  the  firm  of  Mendelsohn  and  Co.,  Berlin. 

Li'/mt:  Silesia. — The  celebrated  art  and  antiquity  collection 
of  General  Minuto,  who  has  made  considerable  researches  in 
Egypt,  but  which  extend  over  many  other  branches,  will  be 
sold  by  auction  on  the  1st  August,  and  the  following  days. 

Simplification  of  Apparatus. — We  must  confess  with 
surprise,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanist  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  research  of  the  chemist — more  par* 
ticularly  in  those  smaller  inventions,  and  adaptations  of 
apparatus  that  are  especially  the  province  of  the  "handy- 
man ;  "  for  in  the  higher  branches  of  mechanism,  which  partake 
largely  of  the  scientific,  such  as  the  construction  of  lenses,  Ac., 
but  little  remains  to  be  wished  for.  It  is  in  the  devising  such 
appiratus  as  simplify  manipulation,  lighten  a  man's  load  on  the 
hill-side,  and  enable  him  to  wander  with  the  least  possible 
impedimenta  from  spot  to  spot,  that  improvement  is  most 
n  teded.  We  would  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  travelling 
photography  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  freedom  and 
e  ise  of  the  sketching-block  and  moist-colour  box  ;  and  though 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  to  expect,  we  believe  that  a 
very  much  nearer  approach  can  be  made  to  it  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  shops  of  photographic  apparatus-manu- 
facturers, resplendent  as  they  are  with  polished  mahogany  and 
glittering  brafs-work,  are  sadly  deficient  in  those  little  contri- 
>ances  without  which  a  photographer  had  needs  be  as  habile  a 
prettidiffitatemr  as  the  great  Robert  Houdin,  before  he  can  hope 
for  success. — Iriih  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


photographic  Stoles  anb  (Queries. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  notice  some  omissions  (page  164)  in 
your  report  of  my  observations  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  I  did  not  commend  Mr.  Malones 
frame  for  the  focussing  glass,  though  it  looks  neat  and  com- 
pact, for  I  think  it  is  liable  to  warp.  I  said  that  Daguerre 
originally  had  a  door  to  the  back  of.  Ids  camera,  but  I 
added,  that  the  French,  being  too  nice,  and  fearing  that 
the  current  of  air  caused  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  door  would  raise  a  dust,  they  adopted  the  slide  in  lieu  of 
the  door.  I  then  said,  that  having  my  own  cameras  made 
with  doors,  and  not  being  in  the  least  inconvenienced  by 
any  dust,  the  fear  of  the  trench  need  not  l>e  entertained.  • 

As  regards  the  description  of  my  camera,  I  beg  you  will 


allow  me  to  supply,  with  the  annexed  cut,  what  at  the 
meeting  I  find  was  not  sufficiently  explicit : — 

A  is  a  12-inch  square  camera,  and  «'  a  5-inch  one  ;  f  and 
f"  are  the  focussing  screws,  held  in  position  by  the  clastic 
bands  /i,  which  are  slipped  over  projecting  knobs  It ;  b  b'  are 
the  backs ;  6  is  in  the  act  of  being  slid  down  between  the 
body  of  the  camera  and  the  screw,  which  it  displaces;  b' 
shows  its  inner  door  d  open — the  position  it  assumes  during 
exposure.  This  door  is  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  the 
level  when  closed,  the  bolt  /  is  turned  upon  it  90°  by 
means  of  the  other  lever  «,  which  slides  over  a  spring  catch, 
and  is  prevented  thereby  from  going  back.  The  back  is 
then  ready  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  camera. 


Attached  to  f  is  fe,  a  focussing  cloth  which  consists  of  a 
black  velvet  bag  ;  one  end  is  fastened  to /,  and  through  the 
other  end  runs  an  elastic  ring,  which  admits  the  head  of  the 
operator. 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  objection  to  swing-backs. 
With  all  due  deference  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  Messrs. 
Shadbolt,  Malone.  and  others,  the  swing-back,  or,  according 
to  Mr.  Shadbolt,  the  front  of  the  camera  in  the  form  of  a 
cheese  (a  Dutch  cheese,  I  suppose),  is  wrong  in  principle. 

The  axis  of  the  lens  ought  always  to  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  ground  glass,  and  likewise  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  supposed  plain .  in  which  the  object  to  be  copied  is  situate. 
In  the  case  of  several  objects  in  different  plains,  therefore, 
the  camera  must  be  inclined  bodily  towards  the  combined 
objects,  putting  the  chief  object  in  best  focus,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  rest  (if  stopping  is  impracticable)  ; 
then  the  chief  object  at  least  will  not  be  distorted.  But  the 
moment  the  parallels  m  between  the  lens  and  the  focussing 
glass  are  disturbed,  every  portion  in  the  whole  image  it  distorted. 

The  common  experiment  with  a  burning  glass  between 
any  plain  and  the  sun,  will  suffice  to  prove  this.  So  long  as 
the  common  axis  of  the  sun  and  the  lens  is  at  right  angles 
with  the  plain ,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  depicted  as  a  circle ; 
but,  so  soon  as  you  incline  either  the  lens  or  the  plain,  the 
sun  is  represented  as  an  eclipse.  X .  Ennel. 


<;l"tta  pf.rcha  dishes. 

Sir, — You  invite  contributions  on  the  subject  of  gutta 
percha  in  connection  with  photography.  It  is  open  to  great 
objection  from  its  property  of  constantly  contracting  its 
dimensions.  Built-up  troughs  soon  become  useless;  they 
part  at  the  seams,  and  though  easily  enough  rofastened, 
they  arc  soon  again  out  of  order,  and,  from  the  trouble  they 
give,  are  practically  worthless. 

Troughs  moulded  in  one  piece  arc  far  more  satisfactory ; 
but,  from  the  same  cause,  soon  get  out  of  shape,  and  become 
no  longer  flat,  bo  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  photo- 
graphic chemicals  are  necessary  in  using  them.  To  compel 
them  to  a  comparative  flatness  I  have,  for  several  years,  been 
iu  the  habit  of  damping  them  to  a  board.  This,  also,  renders 
them  more  safe  to  move ;  for  when  they  have  become  con- 
tracted, and  arc,  as  it  were,  constantly  labouring  for  a 
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relieved  position,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  a  sort  of  twist 
whilst  in  one's  hands,  and  throw  their  contents  about  the 
floor.  » 

I  have  one  gutta  percha  tray,  which,  when  made,  was 
about  46  inches  in  length  and  14  inches  in  breadth.  It  is 
now  (after  about  three  years'  use)  two  inches  and  a  half 
shorter,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  narrower  than  at  first. 

f  F.  L. 

*           ,  »  '. .  ■  •  ■ 

SEDIMENT  l|e  THE  FOTHElMIlLL '  PtfOCESS'.         \  > 

Sir,— Having  practised  FothetgUl's  dry  process,  and 
obtained  the  most  bountiful  results,  I  be&to  seeVyour  valu- 
able aid  and  assistance,. which  you  8o  kindly  give  to  all  who 
are  in  difficulties,  for  the  only  drawback  which  not  only 
myself  but  others  hove  met  with,  which  is  a  kind  of  sedi- 
ment that  settles  upon  the  plate  during  the  developing,  and 
all  the  washing  you  oan  give  will  not  remove  it.  I  keep  the 
plate  in  constant  motion,  and  change  the  developer  fre- 
quently, and  as  often  as  it  in  the  least  changes  colour,  yet 
with  all  the  care  it  will  occasionally  make  its  appearance, 
and  completely  spoil  the  negative. 

It  does  not  arise  from  any  light  getting  on  the  plate,  and 
I  get  some  negatives  quite  clear  of  it  by  using  the  same 
developer. 

I  use  the  developer  recommended  for  this  process,  1  grain 
pyro.,  20  drops  acetic  acid,  10  drops  alcohol,  and  1  ounce 
water,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  drachm.  J.  Jopi.ixo, 


OXYKEI.  AND  SUGAR  PROCESS. 

Sir,— If  Mr.  William  (page  191)  will,  after  making  his 
preservative  sugar  iolution,  as  he  describes  (which  is  very 
good),  add  three  ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  his  syrup, 
he  will  find  it  to  bq!  sufficient.  If,  also,  he  will  add  (as  Mr. 
Llewellyn  reeommcjnds  for  his  oxymel  process)  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  two  ounces  of  his  diluted  syrup, 
and  also  half  a  gram  of  citric  acid  to  three  ounces  of  such 
solution,  he  will  finfl  he  has  attained  the  most  easy,  certain, 
and  perfect  of  dry  processes.  After  the  collodion  is  excited, 
wash  the  plate  gently  in  distilled  water,  then  take  an  ounce 
or  less  of  the  above  sugar  solution  and  pour  it  five  or  six 
times  over  the  plate.  Set  the  plate  up  to  dry,  and  it  may  be 
used  a  long  time  afterward?.  It  gives  perfect  results.  I  have 
recently  got  a  distant  landscape,  on  a  plate  8x10  (with 
a  good  lens,  and  collodion,  and  four  minutes'  exposure), 
a  perfect  result.  This  plate  was  prcpartsd  two  days  since, 
and  I  developed  it  when  I  came  home  to-day,  after  some 
1  interval  after  exposing.  J .  F. 


DIPPER  ON  THE 


lNJfRIOl-fl  EFFECT 


OF  A  OirrTA  PERCUA 
BATH. 


Sir, — Allow  me,  as  you  arc  on  the  subject  of  gutta  percha, 
to  relate  a  fact  to  you.  A  gutta  percha  dipper  was  in  use 
in  a  170-ounce  bath ;  it  was  left  therein  for  some  time,  and, 
the  next  time  of  trying  the  bath,  was  found  ruined.  The 


cause  was  that  within  the  said  dipper  was  a  piece  of  thin 
iron  to  strengthen  it,  and  there  was  a  crack  in  the  gutta 
is-rclia  which  .lid  the  mischief.  8.  E.  C. 


COPYING  camera:      -  ....... 

Sir, — "  Captain  S.  S.  B.,"  who  fcqnircs  in  your  last  number 
about  the  dimensions  of  an  ■  enlarging  camera,"  would  find 
that  described  in  pp.  127  and  18*  of  your  first'  Volutoe,-^a 
very  usetul  size  nnu  easily  construe  tea,  it  tne  inner  camera 
be  fixed  by  means  of  the  wooden  screw  (to  that  part  of  the 
large  camera  which  draws  out)  to  the  end  farthest  from  the 
focussing  glass.  By  causing  the  lenses  to  approach  to,  or 
recede  from  the  negative,  it  may  be  enlarged  to  any  required 
Hire;  the  size  should  be  marked  in  pencil  on  the  ground 
glass.  Thomas  Barrett. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

SitKLVKS  for  Holdoio  Nkgattvbb.—M  Btgvmtr.  A  verv  con- 
venient and  secure  receptacle  for  your  increasing  stock  of"  gj«< 
negatives  may  be  made  in  this  way.  Fit  up,  in  some  convenient 
part  of  yonr  dark  room,  shelves  of  various  width,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  glasses,  and  having  grooves  in  them  above  and  below 
(similar  to  a  plate  box),  so  that  the  glasses  shall  stand  on  their  edges 
In  them.  A  door  with  a  lock  and  key  should  be  provided  for  the 
double  purpose  of  excluding  dost  and  preventing  damage  from  the 
hands  of  prying  friends. 

Test  'PaVeks.— N.  H".  W.  In  using  teat  papers  observe  the 
following  precaiuUnsj-i-They  shduld  be  protected  from  the  actien 
of  tiic  air.  or  they  soon  become  purple  from  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  small  quantities. 
By  immersion  in  water,  containing  about  one  drop  of  liquor  potass* 
in"  four  ounces,  the  blue  colour  In  restored.  Teat  papers  prepared 
with  porous  paper  show  the  red  colour  better  than  tfinse  made  with 
glazed  or  strongly  sized  paper.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  present  is, 
however,  small,  it  U  not  sufficient  in  any  case  simply  to  dip  the 
paper  in  the  liquid ;  a  -m.il]  strip  should  bo  thrown  in  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  the  paper,  on 
Immersion,  assumes  a  wine  red  or  purple  tint  in  place  of  a  decider) 
red,  it  is  probably  caused  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  that  case  the 
blue  colour  returns  when  the  paper  is  washed  and  held  to  the  Are. 
Blue  litmus  paper  may  be  changed  to  the  red  paper  used  for  alkali,- 
by  soaking  in  water,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  one  drop  to  half 
a  pint.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(  in  nr.  —  1  White  wax,  when  perfectly  pure  and  tree  from  adulteration  (■*) 

easy  thing  to  get,  however),  b  without  action  upon  a  nitrate  of  diver  bath. 

If  kept  In  s  tolerably  dark  place.   2.  Several  persons  have  experimented 

In  the  direction  you  point  oat,  bat  hitherto  with  very  little  success.  The 

difficulty!*  to  preserve  the  white  parts  dean. 
Jtsnx.— We  fully  agree  with  your  sentiments,  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  at 

opinion  that  the  discussion  should  now  drop. 
A.  11. — 1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  position  for  the 

sitter  and  blinds,  itc,  in  your  glass  house,  without  a  personal  inspection  « 

this  building.   We  cannot  fully  comprehend  your  description.    '/.  Sea  Mr. 

Ilardwkh's  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  present  number.    So.  I  leas  la 

considered  the  best 
H.  M.— I.  Your  plan*  and  description  arrived  quite  safely,  and,  but  for  sa 

oversight,  would  have  been  acknowledged  before,   We  ore  mucli  oblirrd 


lough  to  entitle  you  to  join  the  "  Stereoscopic  Exchange  Club 
—Yonr  prints  show  tlutt  the  negatives  are  not  bad ;  but  the 
ht  be  Improved,  as  at  present  the  tones  are  too  red  to  be  geo*- 


for  them,  and.  probably,  may  avail  ourselves  of  yonr  permission  to  i 

them  public  in  an  early  number.  J.  Twenty-four  hours  w  ashing  is  not  say 

too  long  for  prints  to  bo  washed. 
F  H.  AasTira. — The  two  stereograms  which  you  have  forwarded  to  us  are 

very  good  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  Fotbergill  process,  aad  are 

quite  good  enough  to  entitle  you  to  join  the  '  " 
BTnar.oscorie, — Y 

printing  might  I 

rally  like.!. 

8.  E.  8.— If  you  grind  up  the  bromide  of  ammonium  and  alcohol  together  in  a 
mortar,  you  will  most  likely  And  that  it  will  all  dissolve ;  at  all  events,  say 
that  b  left  undissolved  way  be  disregarded. 

M.  O'L. — You  could  get  a  very  good  landsca;>«  lens  from  the  maker  you  ■ 
for  about  is,  but  a  largo  portrait  lens  would  be  i 

plan  will  be  to  consult  them. 
A  PriiLSn  Photo. — Ynu  will  find  It  a  far  preferable  plan  to  well 
prints  on  removing  them  from  the-  pressure  frame,  and  then  to  I 


before  fixing.    Several  good  plans  In  which  this  principle  is  i 

)  been  given  in  our  former  numbers.   Of  those,  the  one  by  «*,  near  the 


it  of  the  second  volume,  is  as  good  as  any. 
Jons  CaasTKKK  —  Yoo  will  not  succeed  In  taking  much  better  pictures  than 
those  you  describe,  by  your  arrangement  of  lenses.   The  front  lens  of  the 
portrait  combination  Is  not  intended  for  landscape  work  ;  for  this  pnrpuae  a 
properly  constructed  view  lens  b  required. 
C.  H.  Pants,— Cement  n  few  wooden  laths  on  to  the  front  and  back  of  jam 
gutta-percha  bath,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rigidity  thereby  prodmcd  may 
contract  the  tendency  of  Uie  bath  to  bulge  outwards  wben  full. 
Con  1ST, — We  are  much  obliged  for  the  Information  so  politely  given,  but  Mr. 
Song's  communication  on  this  subject  b  so  complete  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  your  description. 
J.  lkK  tSTT  — A  half-plate  lens  may  be  attached  to  a  quarter-pbtc  canx-ra. 
provided  the  Utter  be  lengthened  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  greater  length 
of  focus  of  the  lens.   The  advantage  of  thb  arrangement  would  be,  that 
only  the  centre  of  the  field  capable  of  being  covered  by  the  lens  would  be 
used,  and  thus  greater  perfection  In  the  details  would  be  gained,    la  cor 


opinion,  however,  a  larger  camera  ahuuld  be  used  for  thb  »Ue  lens,  as  it 
wuuld  aJwsvn  be  cony  to  work  on  s 
of  silver  could  mot  have  been  pure. 


a  (mall  glass,  if  desired.    I.  The 
3.  The  present  hot  w rather  b 
.  to  account  for  your  materials  not  keeping  In  good 

usually  do. 

T.  Cum.— Received  with  thanks.   See  answer  to  Juris. 
A  Watt.— Out  correspondent's  Interesting 

too  late  fur  insertion  In  tin*  number. 
Communication*  declined,  with  thanks. —  1'.  Lake.— E.  T.  I.— A.  B. 
The  information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  b  either  sack  as 

we  ore  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of 

"Photookafhio  Nkwb:"— A  Sew  Hegiuucr.— "~ 

Pos. — k.  o.  r.  a 

I»  Tim:— G.  M.^l.  8.  Overton.— W.  K.  R.  —  Viator. — E 
O.  H.  W.— Peter  Positive.— Artisan  Amateur  — H.  aad  J. 
A  F.  Stafford— Thorns*  Warwick.— B.  C  H.— R.  A.  W. 

be  addressed  to  Mr.CaooEss,  ear* 
Oat-eta,  La  Bslls  Bssnagi  Tart. 
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THE  GREAT  COLLODION  EVIL. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WATT. 

!  is  probably  no  chemical  art  which  is  so  uncertain  in 
its  results  as  photography :  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilful,  it  is  always  fraught  with  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  the  artist  cannot  thoroughly 
depend  upon  obtaining  uniformly  good  results,  amongst 
which  may  be  ranked  first  in  importance  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  the  collodion. 

It  matters  not  who  may  have  manufactured  the  collodion 
we  employ — whether  it  be  A,  or  B,  or  C,  or  the  artist  him- 
self— there  is  alwayB  observable  a  vast  difference  between  the 
article  of  to-day  and  that  employed  a  week  ago,  although 
they  may  both  have  been  procured  from  the  same  establish- 
ment, or  made  under  the  same  formula  by  yourself.  The 
best  makers  sometimes  turn  out  a  collodion  which  is 
almost  utterly  worthless,  whilst  at  other  times  they  will 
Bupply  you  wfth  an  article  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  This 
is  qnito  a  lottery. 

It  is  therefore  adviaablc  that  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  6ome  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  collodion  uniform  in 
quality.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  work  with  an 
uniformly  bad  collodion  than  one  which  was  excellent  to-day 
and  vile  to-morrow. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  special  cause  for  the 
variation  in  quality  of  this  substance,  but  am  rather  inclined 
to  attribute  its  want  of  uniformity  to  many  causes.  Among 


1.  Ether  varying  in  quality. 

2.  Pyroxylinc  being  seldom  made  twice  alike. 

3.  The  iodising  solution  prepared  with  alcohol  of  various 
strengths. 

4.  The  ether  sometimes  being  prepared  from  methylated 
spirit. 

5.  The  collodion  being  mixed  at  different  temperatures 
and  iodised  under  similar  circumstances. 

These  I  imagine  to  be  some  of  the  causes  of  collodion 
wanting  in  uniformity. 

Now,  although  it  is  an  Englishman's  prerogative  to 
grumble,  it  is  also  his  right,  when  he  has  become  satisfied 
with  grumbling,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  which  offends 
him :  and  I  trust  that  collodion-makers  and  photographers 
will  take  in  good  part  the  few  hints  I  am  now  about  to  offer 
them. 

In  making  a  batch  of  collodion,  I  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  plan,  and,  let  the  collodion  be  pre- 
pared from  whatever  formula  it  may,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  uniform  or  average  article  will  always  be  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  the 
ether,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  procured  always  from  several 
establishments,  and  let  these  then  be  mixed  together. 

Next,  a  quantity  of  pyroxyline  or  xyloidine  should  be  care- 
fully made,  and,  when  dry,  set  aside  in  a  box  made  of  slate 
or  other  suitable  material.  Another  batch  of  pyroxyline 
should  then  be  inade  and  this  thrown  into  the  box  with  the 
first  lot,  and  so  on,  until  several  batches  have  been  prepared, 
when  they  should  all  be  carefully  mixed. 

The  iodising  solution  should  be  made  of  various  samples 
of  alcohol,  and  be  kept  always  at  a  moderate  temperature 
(Kay  about  50"'  Fahrenheit) ;  and,  before  it  is  added  to  the 
collodion,  the  clear  solutions  should  be  decanted  into  a  larger 
bottle,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  quiescent  for  several  hours. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  iodise  a  portion  of  the  collodion,  it 
should  be  ascertained  if  there  tire  any  crystal*  of  the  iodide 
attached  to  the  Bides  or  bottom  of  the  bottle,  which  is  very 
likely  to  bo  the  case  when  the  alcohol  employed  is  anhydrous, 
and  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained  irhat  u  the  exact  amount 
of  iodide  that  is  added  to  the  collodion,  as  much  depends 
upon  this,  and  the  amount  ef  course,  to  ensure  uniformity, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  vary.  I  think  this  point  has  been 
much  overlooked,  for  when  I  h;yve  compkuned  to  a  manufac- 
turer that  I  have  fount}  *  considerable  deposit  of  crystals  of 
iodide  in  .his  collodion,  he  has  invariably  remarked,  "  Oh, 
have  you ?  I,et  it  stand  aside  for  an  hour  or  two  to  settle." 
But  1  have  found  in  Bay  era!  instances,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  that  it  has  required  to  stand  for,  several  days  before 
the  collodion  lias  been  in  a  condition  fit  to  use,  and  when  I 
attempted  to  sensitise  a  plate  with  the  collodion  while  in  this 
•tate,  it  has  been  covered  with  transparent  spots,  evidently 
caused  by  the  small  crystalsof  undissolved  iodide  floating  about 
the  collodion.  It  would  be  well  t<  1  k  eep  the  iodising  solution  in 
a  graduated  bottle,  so  that  in  case  it  loses  by  evaporation  at 
any  time,  fresh  spirit  may  be  added  to  reduce  the  solution  to 
the  required  streugth. 

By  the  above  arrangement  I  have  no  doubt  that  collodion 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  with  but  little  variation,  if 
any,  in  the  result.  A  manufacturer  with  a  little  extra  trouble 
and  care  may  always  be  able  to  obtain  an  average  quality  of 
ether,  alcohol,  pyroxyline,  and  iodising  solution,  and  if  this 
is  nlu-ay»  his  practice,  I  think  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
his  collodion  to  vary  much  at  any  time. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have:  extensively  employed 
negativo  collodion  made  by  seven  different  makers,  ana  these 
have  varied  so  much  that  the  collodion-  obtained  at  the  same 
house  on  five  or  six  occasions  .each  time  possessed  entirely 
different  characters ;  in  fact,  one  might  naturally  conclude 
either  that  the  manufacturer  used  a  different  formula  every 
time,  or  that  he  made  it  by  the  very  uncertain  process  termed 
"  guess-work." 

Now,  in  proof  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  an  admixture  of  the  various  substances  employed,  so 
as  to  gain  an  average  sample  of  collodion  each  time,  I  have 
for  years,  whenever  1  have  found  A,1  B,  or  C 's  collodion 
work  indifferently,  mixed  them  all  together,  sometimes 
adding  a  little  ether  and  alcohol,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  I  thus  obtained  an  article  which  would  give  me  good 
results. 

Some  collodions,  as  no  doubt  the  readers  of  this  journal 
are  aware,  arc  more  glutinous  than  others,  and  bo  much  bo 
that,  after  employing  a  thin  collodion,  it  is  quite  unpleasant 
to  work  with  a  thick  glutinous  compound.  But  if  two 
collodions  possessing  such  different  attrUAites  are  intimately 
mixed,  a  medium  article  is  obtained,  which  I  have  generally 
found  to  work  better  than  either  separately. 

Again,  some  Collodions  are  apt  to  give  too  much  half 
tone,  Whilst  others  are  deficient  in  this  respect ;  therefore, 
if  two  such  collodions  are  blended,  a  "  happy  medium  "  is 
the  result.         1  » 

Whether  the  collodion  be  iodised  with  cadmium,  ammo- 
nium, or  potassium,  neither  of  these  salts  is  antagonistic  to 
the  other,  consequently,  110  decomposition  can  result  from 
mixing  them ;  ami  I  have  found  that,  by  mixing  a  collodion 
which  has  been  iodised  with  cadmium — which  docs  not 
become  discoloured  for  months — with  a  collodion  which  haa 
been  iodised  with  ammonium  or  potassium,  the  mixture  has 
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represented,  in  appearance  and  in  totting  qualities,  a  mean 
between  the  two,  and  it  has  generally  formed  a  very  active 
and  agreeable  compound  to  work  with. 

When  we  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  depend  upon  any 
particular  collodion,  I  think  the  safest  way — in  order  to 
ensure  uniform  results — is  to  purchase  some  of  this  substance 
from  half-a-dozen  different  makers,  mix  them  all  together  and 
use  the  mixture  on  the  following  day ;  and  if  this  plan  is 
adopted,  no  matter  how  one  or  other  may  differ  a  little,  we 
shall  obtain  an  avermje  collodion,  and  thus  be  able  to  work 
with  a  greater  chance  of  obtaining  uniform  results — '•  a 
iition  devoutly  to  be  wished." 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO 
ITS  EDUCATIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

BY  ROBERT  HUNT. 

••••••  Wk  have  not  now  to  speak  of  any  remarkable 

discovery,  or  to  note  even  an  especial  achievement  in  pho- 
tography. Of  discoveries,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  have 
of  late  been  any ;  the  scientific  investigation  ceased,  or 
nearly  so,  as  it  always  does,  as  soon  as  the  art  assumed  that 
importance  which  makes  it  commercially  valuable.  All  the 
manipulatory  details  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 
t  of  success  or  failure  worked  out  with  the  utmost  dili- 
until  an  exactness  has  been  secured,  in  thu  hands  of 
,  which  almost  surpasses  belief.  Not  merely  can 
the  good  photographer  depend  upon  every  plate  he  prepares, 
but  he  can  prepare  them  at  his  ease  and  at  his  leisure  at 
home,  pack  them  in  his  portfolio,  travel  without  encum- 
brance of  chemicals,  and  develop  his  picture  on  his  return. 


It  was  but 


eceniiv 


that. 


witnessed  such  an 


cnnu'iit. 


Thirty  collodion  plates  liad  been  prepared  ;  these,  and  the 
camera  obacura  only,  were  taken  to  the  Continent.  Thirty 
invisible  pictures  were  brought  home,  every  one  of  which 
proved,  when  developed,  to  be  excellent  photographs. 
Another  advance,  dependent  entirely  on  manipulation,  has 
been  made.  We  have  long  possessed  bcautitul  views  of 
cities,  of  temples,  and  of  palaces,  but  they  were  lifeless. 
The  plague  may  have  passed  like  a  destroying  angel,  leaving 
the  streets  of  the  city  desolate,  turning  the  temples  into 
tombs,  and  making  the  palaces  the  sad  abodes  of  solitude 
and  silence.   These  pictures  are  like  the  poet's  Greece— 

"Bo  coldly *w«rt,  to  deadly  fair, 
M  i?  mart,  for  soul  la  wanting  there ; 
Thtirt  t*  the.  lorelincM  lit  death. 
That  parti  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 
Bat  wanly,  with  that  fearful  blown, 
The  hue  which  haunt*  It  to  the  lonib, 
Kxpreenlan'ji  last  receding  ray, 
A  fftl(led  halo  hovering  round  decay.'1 

Pictures  have  now  been  taken  of  a  London  thoroughfare, 
with  iu  noonday  crowd.  We  have  realised  what  Daguerre 
vainly  hoped,  when;  in  1841,  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
article  that,  by  means  of  my  neir'proceMi  it  shall  lie  jMssible  to 
fix  the  images  of  ol>jecti<  in  motion,  such  a*  public  ceremonies, 
market  place*,  covered  tcith  people,  cattle,  A  c.  Tins  has  now 
been  effected  by  the  collodion  proceee.  In  one  half  of  a 
second  the  prepared  plate  has  been  impressed  with  all  the 
thousand  details  of  the  buildings  and  their  adornments ; 
men,  women  and  children,  cabriolets,  omnibuses,  carts,  and 
hones,  have  all  left  their  impressions  upon  tho  tablet.  The 
human  eyelids  open  and  close  less  rajiidly  than  the  screen  in 
front  of  the  lens  in  the  camera-obscura;  in  each  case  a 
picture  of  every  external  object  is  formed  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  and  upon  what  we  may  call  the  retina  of  the 
camera ;  a  physical  effect  in  one  case,  and  a  chemical  effect 
in  the  other,  gives  to  the  mind  a  correct  impression  of  every- 
thing which  the  sun  lias  rendered  visible.  Add  to  this  the 
use  of  the  Stereoscope,  and  we  may  reproduce  in  all 
solidity  each  object  in  nature.  Such  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  photography  at  the  present  moment.  I-et  us  consider 
its  real  value,  first  to  art  and  then  to  the  arts. 

The  Artist,  looking  at  a  photographic  picture,  may 
wnc  of  the  mysteries  of  light  and  shadow  which  can- 


not be  arrived  at  by  any  other  study.  If,  especially,  he 
examine  the  sun  picture  with  a  lens,  he  will  discover  that 
the  effect  of  solidity  is  given  on  a  plane,  in  a  manner  which 
it  is  the  jierfection  of  art  to  imitate,  by  a  simple  graduation 
of  shadow.  If  he  brings  the  stereoscope  to  his  aid,  he  then 
calls  into  play  some  physiological  phenomena,  with  which  it 
is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  deal.  The  simple,  single 
photographic  picture  teaches  the  combination  of  infinitely 
minute  detail  with  that  which  we  technically  call  breadth  of 
effect.    Although  we  have  a  thousand  objects  faithfully  re- 

firoaented  there  is  no  sense  of  littleness,  such  as  meeta  us  in 
coking  at  many  of  our  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures.  Every- 
thing is  there,  but  no  one  object  obtrudes  itself  upon  the 
eye.  A  tree  is  represented  with  all  its  leaves,  each  leaf  lying 
in  a  different  position,  relative  to  the  incident  fight,  and  the 
result  is  not  au  assemblage  of  leaves  but  a  tree,  in  all  its 
unity  ;  and  a  tree,  too,  which  we  can  at  once  declare  to  be 
either  an  oak,  an  ash,  or  an  elm,  or  some  specud  member  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt  about  a  photographic 
tree ;  we  would  that  we  could  say  so  about  many  artistic 
ones.  Sir  William  Newton,  an  artist,  and  a  photographer, 
says — 1  consider  it  to  be  a  sort  of  duty,  as  an  artist,  to 
recommend  the  student  in  art  not  to  take  up  the  camera 
obscura  as  a  means  of  advancement  in  his  profession  until 
he  has  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  true  principles 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  acquired  considerable  power  of  hand, 
with  a  view  to  draw  with  ease  and  correctness  the  outline  of 
any  object  he  may  wish  to  represent.  If,  however,  any 
student  should  imagine  that  the  camera  will  help  him  to  this 
desirable  attainment,  without  the  requisite  study  on  his 
part,  he  will  find  himself  much  mistaken,  when,  perliaps 
it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  the  injury.  I  am  the  more 
desirous  of  directing  the  student  in  art  to  the  foregoing 
observations  because  I  am  well  aware  of  the  seductive  nature 
of  the  practice  of  photography,  and  how  it  is  calculated  to 
divert  him  from  his  principal  object  in  the  earlier  part  of  hi* 
studies."  There  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks,  and  the 
want  of  attention  to  such  advice  is  clearly  showing  itself  is 
the  productions  of  our  young  artists ;  and,  indeed,  there  k 
evidence  of  its  influence  upon  some  of  the  pictures  of  some 
of  our  oldest  landscape  painters.  There  is  a  winning  charm 
about  the  productions  of  photography  which  may  well  seduce 
the  artist  from  hk  true  path.  The  photographic  picture  of 
even  the  rotten  stump  of  an  ancient  tree  is  so  true — mow. 
fungus,  ligneous  structure,  bark  and  all,  are  represented 
with  so  much  fidelity,  and  all  effected  by  light  and  shade* 
only — that  the  more  we  examine  it,  the  more  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  result.  We  perfectly  understand  the  desire 
of  the  young  artist  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  production,  au»i 
in  this  desire  is  the  danger  which  should  be  avoided. 

The  result  of  takiug  a  photographic  study  as  a  guide  is 
the  production  of  a  work  of  art  is  that,  however  perfect  tin- 
finished  picture  may  be.  it  will  want  the  evidence  of  num. 
No  picture  was  ever  painted— no  matter  how  great  the 
mechanical  dexterity  may  have  been  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced— irhich  could  lire  as  a  work  of  art,  unless  it  bore  tbt* 
impress  of  thought.  Two  pictures,  painted  by  the  same  h*t»l 
and,  one  a  study  from  nature,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  art  ■ 
has  been  busy,  and  the  other  a  copy  from  the  most  exquisite 
photographic  picture,  will  present  striking  differences;  one 
would  represent  living  nature  and  the  other  nature  dead.  A* 
a  means  for  directing  the  mind  to  observe  the  minute  details 
of  Natures  works,  and  to  study  how  she  produces  her  beauti- 
ful effects,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  photography. 
There  is,  however,  that  disposition  to  indolence  in  human 
nature  that  men  will  be  led  to  copy  direct  from  the  photo- 
graphic picture,  rather  than  to  study  it  and  then  copy  front 
nature ;  and  here  k  the  mischief  that  photography  is  doicg 
to  art.  The  landscape  painter,  using  his  camera  obscura 
properly,  may  greatly  advance  his  art ;  the  historical  painter 
may  catch  the  best  expressions  of  hk  model,  ere  yet  they 
have  time  to  fade,  and,  from  these,  advance  to  the  atndv  of 
life  with  the  finest  effects ;  and  the  using  photography  so  far, 

to  hi  ■ 


and  no 


,  will  lead,  eventually, 
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Thk  Engraver,  whether  upon  copper  or  on  wood,  should 
rind  in  photography  a  most  important  aid.  The  process  of 
etching  upon  the  steel  plate,  of  precipitating  by  the  electro- 
type process,  a  copper  plate  on  a  matrix,  of  catting  through 
the  drawing  upon  wood,  which  has  been  produced  by  photo- 
graphy, in  the  first  stage,  cannot  yet  bo  regarded  as  success- 
ful. We  have  duly  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  attempts,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  slumber,  from  which,  we  believe,  the  art  may 
be  awakened  to  the  production  of  the  best  results.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  directions  indicated,  but  in  either 
of  them  the  study  of  an  observant  mind  is  yet  required  to 
-  bocurc  tho  desired  perfection. 

TnE  SctxPTOR,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  may  secure 
'  within  his  portfolio  aU  the  marbles  of  the  Vatican  and  tho 


rich  treasure  of  our  own  museums, 
stereoscope  he  may  study  these  in 


By  the  aid  of  the 
all  the  roundness  of 


reality,  and  trace  tliosc  delicate  touches  which,  giving  the 
semblance  of  life  to  stone,  declare  the  greatness  of  the 
;irt»t's  mind. 

The  Architect,  especially,  should  be  a  student  of  the 
art  of  photography.  It  enables  him  to  preserve  examples 
of  every  fragment  of  ancient  or  of  modern  skill  within  a 
si>ice  comparatively  small.  The  recent  photographic  exhi. 
bitions  have  shown  us  the  perfections  with  which  Egyptian 
temples  and  tombs,  with  their  myriads  of  hieroglyphic 
characters,  can  be  copied ;  those  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  in 
like  manner,  are  brought  home  to  us  by  photographic  tra- 
vellers ;  and  those  remains  of  hood  and  cowl  devotion, 
sacred  to  us  from  the  memories  which  crowd  their  moss- 
bemautled  walls,  and  which  are  at  tho  preseut  time  the 
favourite  studies  of  the  ecclesiastical  architects,  may  be 
wured  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  preserved  in  portfolios 
for  daily  reference. 

The  Engineer  has,  in  many  different  ways,  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  photography.  The  royal 
engineers  have,  by  means  of  the  camera  obacura,  secured 
drawings  of  the  land  and  coast  fortification  of  different 
countries ;  and  these  have  been  obtained  under  such  con- 
ditions that  an  exact  measurement  may  be  made  from  the 
photograph  of  every,  or  any,  part  of  the  stronghold,  which 
is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  military  or  naval  purposes. 
The  rule  for  this  Ls  a  simple  one.  You  have  a  picture  of  a 
fort  or  a  tower,  which  is,  on  your  paper,  we  will  say,  one 
inch  high ;  this  lias  l»een  obtained  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
inches  from  the  lens,  and  the  camera  has  been  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  object.  Now,  "  if  twelve  inches  give  one 
inch,  what  will  three  hundred  yards  give?"  resolves  the  pro- 
blem. At  the  recent  Photographic  Exhibition  the  staff  of 
engineer*  exhibited  the  results  of  photography  in  their  well- 
practised  hands.  The  progress  of  great  military  works  was 
regularly  recorded,  tho  camera-obscura  supplying  a  report 
in  every  way  superior  to  any  report  from  a  clerk  of  the 
works.  At  the  Ordnance  Map  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  James,  the  reduction  of  maps  from  the  six-inch 
to  the  one-inch  scale  is  effected  by  photography,  saving 
many  thousands  annually  to  the  nation  in  the  expense  of 
reduction  by  the  ordinary  processes.  The  civil  engineer  has, 
in  like  manner,  used  this  art  to  aid  him  in  his  works ;  and 
since  Mr.  Vignoles  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  employed 
the  camera -obscura  to  register  the  progress  *of  the  work  at 
the  suspension  bridge  of  Kieff,  others  have  had  recourse  to 
the  same  means  of  recording  the  advancing  of  large  under- 
takings in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Machinery  is 
now  frequently  copied  by  photographic  means :  thus,  by  one 
impulse,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
wheels,  cranks,  piston-rods,  &c,  can  be  copied,  which  would 
occupy  the  ordinary  draughtsman  days,  or  even  weeks. 
Patterns  of  parts  of  machines  are  also  copied  by  the  camera, 
and  as  these  can  be  sent  by  post,  time  and  money  are 
economised. 

The  Weaver  axd  Calico  Printer  may  not  only 
employ  photography  to  multiply  their  patterns",  but  there 


purposes  of  ornamentation.  The  use  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  for  producing  copies  of  natural  objects  upon  cotton 
and  silk,  has  been  on  several  occasions  advocated,  and  some 
very  promising  results  have  been  exhibited.  Attention 
has  been  confined  to  the  salts  of  silver,  but  several  of  the 
salts  of  iron  and  other  metals  are  susceptible  of  photo- 
graphic change,  and  capable  of  being  permanently  fixed, 
while,  by  their  use,  a  considerable  variety  of  colours  may  be 
obtained. 

The  Schoolmaster — regarding  tliat  functionary  as  the 
public  educator  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word — will  find 
in  photography  numerous  useful  aids  to  rtudy.  Botanical 
specimens  may  be  copied  with  a  fidelity  which  cannot  by 
any  other  means  be  obtained ;  the  minute  down  upon  the 
stalk,  every  delicate  variation  of  tho  leaf,  the  structure  of 
every  part,  can  be  shown  and  studied  with  a  facility  which 
is  only  excelled  by  the  natural  object  itself.    Wo  have 
recently  seen  selected  specimens  of  minerals  copied  by  the 
stereoscopic  camera,  ana  inspected  them  with  the  stereoscope. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  real  crystals  of  quartz,  of 
flour  spar,  and  baryta,  were  not  before  you,  so  true  were 
they  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  transparency.   These  and 
similar  examples  of  fossil  remains  were  intended  for  the  use 
of  schools.   The  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  in  all  their  infi- 
nite variety,  admit  of  being  thus  treated,  and  they  might 
thus  be  used  with  the  best  effect  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion.    With  the  utereomonoscope  of  Mr.  Claudct  these 
results  of  high  relief  can  be  shown  upon  a  ground  glass  to  a 
class  of  any  number.    "  I  was  led  to  think,"  says  M.  Claudet, 
"that  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  new  stereoscope,  in 
which,  looking  with  both  eyes  at  once  upon  a  ground  glass, 
at  the  point  of  coalescence  of  the  two  images  of  a  stereo- 
scopic slide,  each  refracted  by  a  separate  lens,  we  could  see 
it  on  the  surface  in  the  same  relief  which  is  produced  by  the 
common  stereoscope."   This  result  has  been  obtained  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time, 
we  shall  find  this  new  form  of  stereoscope  in  very  general 
use  for  such  purposes  as  those  suggested.    Those  who  have 
examined  the  beautiful  pictures  of  Mr.  Lake  Price — "  The 
Rod  and  the  Gun,"  "  Fish  and  Game  "—cannot  but  have 
been  struck  with  the  perfection  of  every  part.   The  truth  to 
nature  is  really  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  power  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator.   Some  recent 
travellers  in  tho  East  have  brought  home  a  great  number  of 
casts  of  the  faces  of  the  different  native  tribes  of  the  Hima- 
laya range  and  Thibetan  valleys.    The  difficulty  of  tran- 
sporting those  has  been  very  great.   If  these  men  had  been 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  camera,  they  would  have  equally 
served  the  science  of  ethnology,  by  obtaining  and  preserving 
photographic  portraiw  of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they 
had  travelled. 

The  Astronomer  points  the  camera-obscura  to  the 
heavens.  The  sun  instautaueously  impresses  his 
and  marks,  with  all  distinctness,  those  wondrous 
spots  which  are  so  strangely  connected  with  tb 
ture  and  the  magnetism  of  our  earth.  The  moon  faithfully 
draws,  by  her  own  rays,  those  mountains  and  valley 3  which 
mark  her  surface,  indicating  a  period  of  terrific  disturbance, 
long  since  passed  away.  All  is  now  quiet ;  but  the  grandeur 
of  the  rock-piled  hills,  and  tlie  terror  of  the  deep  chasms 
and  vast  gorges,  tell  the  tale  of  convulsions,  such  as  those 
which  are  indicated  to  the  geological  student  upon  this 
planet.  Photography,  too,  promises  to  lend  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem— "Has  tho  moon  an  atmosphere?  Is  she 
fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  organised  beings  ?  "  It  is  thought 
that  the  photographic  moon  indicates  an  atmospheric  stra- 
tum of  considerable  density.  The  planets  have  also  been 
pictured  by  means  of  photography,  and  some  new  fitcts  have 
been  observed  which  had  hitherto  escaped  attention. 

The  Physicist — we  have  no  other  word  in  the  English 
language  than  this  sibbiluting  French  derivative  to  express 
this  class  of  natural  philosopher — has  employed  photography 
to  register  the  ever-varyiug  temperature  of  the  day  and  the 
year ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  are,  in  like  manner, 
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recorded  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  earth's  magnetic  inten- 
sity, however  alight,  are,  by  the  agency  of  light,  and  a 
chemically  prepared  paper,  detected  and  registered  for  every 
minute  of  the  day. 

Such  are  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  photography 
has  been  applied.  There  are  many  others.  It  is  scarcely 
'  to  mention  the  ordinary  process  of  portraiture  now 
tmou  ;  but  the  extraordinary  one  of  making  the 
camera-ohscura  a  detective  officer,  must  not  pass  without  a 
word.  The  portraits  of  convicted  thieves  are  nowregularly 
taken,  and  preserved  in  a  gallery,  to  which  constant  refer- 
ence can  be  had  :  thus  every  criminal  leaves  iu  the  hands  of 
the  police  unmistakable  evidence  against  himself,  to  be  used 
on  a  future  occasion,  if  necessary.  Photographic  pictures 
may  be  adapted  to  the  magic  lantern ;  but  we  may  soon  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Btereomonoscope  employed  with  a  similar 
object,  and  made  an  instrument  similarly  adapted  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  solar  rays  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  give  rise  to  all  the  wonderful  organisations  which 
live  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  upon  the  surface. 
Those  rays  are  the  supporters  of  life,  and  the  developers  of 
beauty,  in  form  and  colour.  Not  only  do  they,  under  the 
Supreme  Cause,  create  organic  forms,  but  they  give  to  man 
the  means  of  copying  these  creations  in  all  their  truthful- 
ness. When  the  alchymist  first  noticed  that  horn  silver 
(the  chloride  of  silcer)  blackened  by  the  exposure  to  the 
light,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  liad  made  a  discovery  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  great  ends  which  now  mark  the  photo- 
graphic art.  A  few  only  of  its  useful  and  educational  ap- 
plications have  been  named.  A  brief  contemplation  of  those 
few  will  prove  instructive,  showing  the  great  importance  of 
noting  the  moat  simple,  apjiarvntly  new  facts,  and  proving 
that  no  new  fact  can  be  horn  into  this  world,  however  ab- 
stract it  may  apj>ear  to  be,  without  its  becoming,  sooner  or 
later,  in  various  ways,  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  arte  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  purposes  of  advancing  the  human  mind. 
— The  Art  Journal. 


THE  SOLAB  CAMERA. 
We  have  been  among  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  a  very 
important  application  of  photography,  which  consists  in 
producing  upon  the  linen  or  canvas  of  a  historical,  land- 
scape, or  portrait  painter,  a  rigorously  exact  representation 
or  sketch  of  the  subject  which  his  pencil  is  to  illustrate.  It 
seems  to  us  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  giving  to  the  artist  the 
real  truth  both  in  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  forms  and 
design,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  perspective,  we  should  double  or 
rather  centuple  his  powers ;  we  should  place 


him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  employ  his  talents  and  ingenuity*  under  vastly  more 
favourable  conditions ;  we  should  almost  place  him  on  a  level 
with  the  old  masters,  provided  he  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  secret  of  the  palette,  and  was  able  to  throw  an  appear- 
ance of  life  into  the  various  expressions.  During  the  last 
few  weeks,  all  Paris  has  flocked  to  view  for  a  last  time  the 
numerous  and  grand  works  of  Ary  Scheffer.  We  went  with 
the  rest,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  we  partook  of  the  gene- 
ral enthusiastic  admiration.  But  how  many  faults  detract 
of  this  celebrated  artist;  how  many 
tend  each  instant  to  throw  into  the 
(•hade  the  valued  perfections !  Ary  Scheffer,  in  truth,  only 
owed  his  success  to  the  expression  he  threw  into  his  heads 
and  groups — he  was  pre- eminently  the  painter  of  sentiment. 
He  drew  Wily  and  grouped  badly ;  he  hardly  knew  to  what 
the  effect  of  aerial  perspective  in  a  particular  scene  was  due. 
How  many  times  have  the  arms  of  his  figures  seemed 
to  spring  from  the  head,  or  behind  the  back  !  How 
often  were  the  hands  vulgar  and  shapeless,  and  the  legs 

lengthened  out  to  an  immeasurable  extent !  

Now,  supposing  that  a  photographer  has  furnished  Scheffer 
with  a  canvas  truthfully  impressed  with  the  forms,  per- 
spective, and  atmospheric  effect.  Nothing,  evidently,  would 
have  hindered  him  from  producing  real  chtft'drtuvre,  and  it 
would  have  been  no  longer  true  to  say  tliat  the  engravers  of 


these  immortal  pointings  often  added  considerably  to  the 
original  work  of  the  painter. 

But  in  what  way  are  we  to  obtain,  on  paper  or  cunt, 
images  of  an  almost  natural  size,  or,  at  least,  as  large  aa  the  >m 
usually  placed  on  a  painter's  easel  V  This  important  problem 
has  already  been  solved  in  many  ways,  borne  hare  bad 
recourse  to  the  gigantic  lenses  of  I-cbrun,  Jamin,  ui 
Voigtlandcr,  aud  have  set  these  lenses  to  do  almost  imps- 
abilities  :  with  them  the  Bissons,  Disderi,  and  others  h»TC 
obtained,  iu  the  first  place,  negatives,  and  next,  positiw, 
which  were  not  without  some  merit.  But  these  vamta 
lenses  are  of  an  enormous  price ;  and  they  require  a  vay 
long  time  of  exposure,  since  the  focal  imago  is  alway*  im^. 
fectly  illuminated. 

Another  very  simple  theoretical  solution  has  received  ma 
applications  in  the  hands  of  Quinet,  Lerebours,  and  other 
skilled  photographers.  Imagine  a  person  placed  opposite  i 
camera,  and  that  his  negative  image  is  copied  in  the  km 
of  the  lens  on  a  plate  or  sheet  of  paper ;  it  is  one  of  tat  fat 
principles  of  optics  that  rays  of  light,  starting  from  the 
image  formed  in  the  focus,  and  retracing  backwards  on  their 
path,  would  depict  the  original  object ;  and  therefore,  by 
Uluminating  the  image,  and  substituting  for  the  sitter  t 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  placed  in  obscurity,  the  rays  «u- 
nating  from  the  image  would  depict  a  portrait  of  the  tun 
size  of  life :  it  is  simply  the  property  of  conjugate  foa. 
The  difficulty,  by  this  method  of  operating,  is  to  stttSciiiuy 
illuminate  the  image  or  negative  placed  in  the  conjure 
focus  of  the  lens :  and  there  is  also  another  serious  lew- 
venience  in  thus  enlarging  the  image,  independent  of  tit 
fain tn ess  of  the  light,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  impcrfectai* 
are  magnified  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  images  tha 
obtained,  the  positives  resulting  from  the  eulargiii?  of  uV 
negatives  are  imperfect,  both  as  regards  clearoe*  tat 
sharpness. 

We  might  mention  some  other  solutions,  but  wen* 
come  to  that  of  Mr.  Woodward,  which  has  given  rise  to  ttes 
article.  Mr.  Woodward  is  an  American  jiaiiiter,  ami  b 
invention  addresses  itself  more  especially  to  painttn,  ■ 
confrere*,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  photographcri  ftta 
profiting  largely  by  it.  We  have  lately  seen  it  at  *«i  '* 
the  gallery  now  directed  by  M.  Henry  Badic,  pupil  of  MM 
Soleil  and  Dubcecq.  M.  Thompson,  2  J.  Dubotcq,  M.  Hear; 
Soleil,  and  M.  Bingham,  the  incomparable  photograph*  <■ 
oil  paintings,  assisted  us  at  these  improvised  expertise 
with  this  new  instrument,  and,  like  ourselves,  were  perfectly 
satisfied.  We  say  improvised,  because  the  apparatus  »  a '-  >' 
properly  fixed  and  adjusted. 

Mr.  Woodward  frankly  says  that  he  has  not  invent**!  uy 
new  principles :  his  apparatus  is  really  nothing  more  tain  I 
solar  microscope  or  magic  lantern ;  but  we  arc  not  aware  *. 
either  of  these  having  been  before  made  use  of  under  'J* 
some  conditions  for  the  reproduction  of  large  phoMjrra^ 
images.  A  mirror,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  16U  and  of ' 
large  surface,  which  may  be  fixed  to  a  heliostal,  ifgH* 
precision  be  desired,  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  mtA 
them  parallel  on  to  a  largo  condensing  lens.  Inside  » 
of  which  the  lens  occupies  the  front,  and  in  the  axis  of  & 
rays  which  the  lens  has  rendered  convergent,  is  placed  verti- 
cally the  small  negative  image  on  transparent  p»p'i  f 
glass,  which  is  to  give  the  magnified  positive.  Aim*1  B 
the  focus  of  these  converging  rays,  at  the  apex  of  the  <vo< 
which  they  form,  is  an  ordinary  camera  lens,  simple  or  own- 
pound ;  and  on  regarding  the  surface  of  Litis  lens,  the  extrvEw.1 
luminous  focus,  or  point  of  the  cone,  will  be  observed.  *• 
rays  which  have  traversed  the  negative  image  diverge  aoi> 
from  this  focus  or  point,  aud  proceeding  onwards,  h« 
an  image  which  will  be  magnified  in  proportion  to  in 
distance  of  the  screen,  upon  which  is  placed  the  «bbe« 

This  screen  is  placed  inside  a  dark  room, in  which  only* 
rays  issuing  from  the  lent*  are  allowed  to  penetrate.  Tee 
surface  which  receives  the  image  is  usually  a  sheet  of  p»P^ 
prepared  with  chloride  of  silver,  rendered  sensitive  in  a  1*3 
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of  ammonia-nitrate,  but  Mr.  Woodward  has  frequently 
operated  on  albumen ised  paper. 

Stationed  himself  in  the  dark  room,  the  photographer 
sees  the  positire  printing  before  his  eyes ;  ho  superintends 
and  directs  the  action  of  the  light ;  by  the  aid  of  screens  he 


can  susjxmd  at  his  will  the  action  of  the  light  ujxm  any  (.art 
of  the  picture  which  seems  to  be  getting  too  dark ;  and  he 
can  stop  the  action  when  he  thinks  it  has  obtained  the 
desired  intensity,  and  n*  it  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes. 

Mr.  Woodward  lias  left  at  M.  Badic's  gallery  a  certain 
number  of  specimens  of  his  beautiful  work  :  two  portraits 
of  gentlemen,  one  of  the  size  of  life,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  the  size,  both  superior  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  of  this  kind ;  two  landscapes  taken  on  painters'  canvas, 


tiful  proofs ;  and  a  portrait  of  a  little 
girl,  whole-plate  size,  copied  from  a  very  small  negative. 

In  general,  the  negative  which  is  to  serve  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  a  positive  ought  to  be  rather  faint,  for  all  the 
details  and  half  tints  of  the  positive  to  be  well  preserved. 
Far  from  being  an  inconvenience,  this  requirement  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  because  the  negative  may  be  taken  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  thus  the  time  of  setting  may  be  much 
diminished ;  especially  in  the  case  of  portraits  of  children, 
or  reproductions  of  living  animals,  where  a  good  dense 
negative  is  difficult  to  get. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  arrangement  devised  by  Mr. 
Woodward  will  be  very  useful  in  the  production  of  carbon 
prints  by  the  methods  of  Poitevin,  Pouncy,  Salmon  and 
Gamier,  L&fon  do  Camarsac,  ice. ;  it  may  be  said  to  have 
appeared  providentially  to  hasten  this  new  and  important 
step  in  photography,  and  we  have,  therefore,  advised  M. 
Disderi,  who  has  resolved  to  put  the  last  touches  to  the 
manipulations  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  to  carefully  study 
this  American  apparatus. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  a  small  print  in 
carbon,  representing  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  which  we 
Bent  to  London,  has  much  struck  the  English  amateurs.  Mr. 
Crookes,  Editor  of  the  "  Photographic  Nkws,"  proclaims 
it  irreproachable,  and  comparable  to  the  best  portraits 

C'nted  by  the  silver  process ;  lie  avows  frankly  that  M. 
fon  de  Camarsac  has  far  surpassed  all  the  anticipation 
that  the  attempts  of  M.  Pouncy  had  led  him  to  form. 
What,  then„will  it  be  when  M.  Disderi  shall  have  set  his 
hand  to  the  work  with  a  full  determination  to 
difficulty  i— Cosmos. 


AUSTRALIAN  NATURE— AND  THE  ART  OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHER* 
We  begin  to  consider  our  present  endeavour  as  something 
novel,  viz.,  to  sketch,  in  a  short  space,  the  features  of  a  whole 
part  of  the  world,  in  as  far  as  designing  art  and  photo- 
graphy are  concerned.  With  the  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
tliis  would  be  a  matter  of  compilation ;  with  us  it  is  autopsy, 
and  the  result  of  a  sojourn  in  that — one  of  the  fairest  lands 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  the  Andes  have  now  found  their 
depictor  in  the  highest  pitch  of  art,  we  trust  that  Bonie 
spirited  men  of  talent  will  ako  soon  take  up  that  future  em- 
press of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Australia  has  no  sculptor 
like  Power  yet,  as  her  elder  shiter  of  the  western  world  ;  still, 
the  art  of  the  landscaper  has  already  heen  somewhat  exerted 
in  its  behalf.  Leaving  aside  the  merely  geographical  views 
of  the  older  travellers,  it  is  Westell,  the  painter  of  the 
Flinders-Brown  Expedition,  the  landscapes  of  whom,  included 
in  the  "  Voyage,"  are  of  great  merit.  Twenty  or  thirty 
i  ago,  Mr.  Glover,  known  at  that  time  in  the  London 
>itions,  settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  but  we  do  not 
t  whether  the  splendid  sight  of  Table  Mountain,  im- 
pending, as  it  were,  over  the  capital  of  Hobart  Town,  or  the 
iMsaltic  giant's  colonnades  of  Cape  Roul,  &c,  ever  occupied 
his  pencil.  There  have  appeared  of  late  some  photographs 
of  Australian  scenery  in  London,  but  they  are  not  of  great 
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value.  lithography,  and  even  zincography,  was  introduced 
as  early  as  the  year  1884,  in  Sydney,  and  of  tho  former 
some  small  but  characteristic  plates  were  then  published. 
At  tliat  time,  also,  the  first  sheet  of  music  was  printed  in 
Sydney. 

But  we  have  now  to  continue  to  point  out  those  subjects 
which  will  interest  the  photographic  artist.  Although  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  the  Australian  provinces  can 
boast  of  some  historical  scenery,  which  deserves  well  to  be 
represented  in  the  highest  scale  of  art.  Apart  from  tho  lauding 
places  of  Abel  van  Tasman,  alluded  to  in  the  former  article, 
it  is  James  Cook  and  Joseph  Banks  who  forcibly  strike  the 
imagination  of  every  Englishman.  On  those  precipitous 
sandstone  rocks  of  the  south  shore  of  Botany-Bay,  a  modest 
brass  tablet  (erected  by  Governor  Brisbane)  points  at  the 
spot  where  the  Endeavour  first  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay ;  outside 
heave  the  waves  and  rollers  of  the  South  Sea.  Another  most 
interesting  scene  is  the  little  brook,  somewhat  farther  west, 
near  the  bonks  of  the  Bay,  the  watering-place  of  Captain 
Cook,  so  well  described  in  his  Journal ;  and  it  was  these 
identical  shrubs  and  plants  growing  around,  which  Banks 
and  Solander  first  examined,  and  which,  by  their  novelty, 
astonished  Europe,  and  gave  Botany  the  appellation  of  a 
Bay.  On  the  north  shore  of  this  inlet  is  the  modest,  yet 
interesting  monument  erected  by  the  French  Government 
on  the  spot  where  the  unfortunate  La  Pcyrouse  and  his  ex- 
pedition hadstopped  last,  and  was  then  neverheardof  no  more. 
The  Government  House,  Sydney,  the  first  built  in  the 
country,  the  abode  of  some  talented  and  worthy  men,  like 
General  M 'Quarry  (called  old  M 'Quarry),  Thomas  Brisbane, 
&c,  deserves  to  be  preserved  for  posterity.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  highest  vocation  of  photography, 
viz.,  to  preserve  in  life-true  delineations  sites,  as  they  were 
when  first  trodden  by  the  white  man  and  civilisation— sites, 
the  more  important  at  a  future  period,  when  the  destinies 
of  these  countries  will  have  become  more  defined  and  de- 
veloped. Antiquities,  properly  so  speaking,  the  main  laud 
of  New  Holland  has  none,  except  the  tracks  and  roads 
trodden  out  by  the  naked  feet  of  the  wandering  native 
triln*,  through  the  succession  of  centuries,  even  in  the  barren 
rocks.  Some  such,  as  they  are  met  with,  for  instance,  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  ought  also  to  be  carefully  preserved  in 
large  plates.  We  may  state  here,  that  such  photographs 
ought  to  be  taken  soon,  as  the  onward  wave  or  civilisation 
and  population  will,  ere  long,  roll  over  these  localities,  and 
cover  them  with  their  often  unmeaning  gloss.  H,  however, 
the  legislatures  of  the  Five  Confederated  Provinces  should 
each  only  vote  a  moderate  sum,  some  opus  irrc  perennius 
could  be  produced,  as  we  shall  detail  hereafter. 

Although  there  does  not  yet  exist  a  general  physical  de- 
scription  of  Australia  (a  work,  after  all,  perhaps  yet  pre- 
mature), still,  valuable  data  have  been  laid  down  both  in 
books  as  well  as  in  periodicals.  Botanical  geography  being 
one  of  tho  chief  departments  of  such  a  description,  claims 
first  our  attention.  Robert  Brown  says,  that  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  vegetation  of  Australia  consists  of  yum  (Eucalyptus), 
and  he  is  right ;  but  of  this  genus  more  than  fifty  species 
are  already  known,  and  each,  so  much  varied  in  size,  form, 
foliage,  colour  of  bark,  &c,  impart  to  the  scenery  an  es- 
pecial character,  and  photographs  of  such  scenery  would  be 
amongst  tho  most  striking,  interesting,  and  instructive. 
There  are  gum  trees  in  Australia  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
high,  of  a  gigantic  stem,  the  bark  of  which  is  as  if  painted 
with  Borne  white  varnish,  the  (perennial)  leaves  being  of  a 
lustrous  colour.  Some  smaller,  shrub-like  species,  widely 
diffused,  have  leaves  quite  silvery,  and  the  traveller  thinks 
that  he  is  pacing  through  one  of  the  gardens  of  Arm  ids. 
What  photography  can  do  now  (only  thirty  years  after  its 
invention),  is  to  give  us  a  most  correct  and  life-like  delinea- 
tion and  shading  of  the  scenes  subjected  to  its  proctss. 
What  will  and  can  be  yet  done  for  the  equally  life-like 
colouring  and  tinting  of  such  plates,  their  manifold  repro- 
duction, &c,  lies  also  in  the  womb  of  futurity.  But  great 
and  great  scopes  will  and  must  produce  great 
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results!  If  we  add  to  the  Eucalyptus  scenery  that  of  the 
flower-meadows  and  shrubberies,  the  Acacia  forests,  before 
alluded  to,  all  orcr  the  country;  the  palm  groves  of  Morton 
Bay  and  Port.  Essington,  the  thickets  of  arborescent  fern- 
trees  (Alsophylla  Australia),  we  may  have  stated  enough  for 
the  present  scope  of  the  photographic  artist  and  traveller. 
Mr.  Church's,  picture  of  the  Andes  already  indicates,  what 
different  aspect*  and  characters  will  appertain  to  the  land- 
scapes of  distant  count  qi*.  if  once  seized  by  a  perfected 

Rhotography,  and  the  Claude  Lorraines  and  Poussins  of  a 
iture  time. 

(To  be  coniinvd.) 
 U 


Critical  |lotitts. 


The  Photographic  Tourist.    London:  Y.  J.  Cox. 

The  facts  <K>nneeted  with  photographic  manipulation*  arc 
few ;  and  most  writers  who  profess  to  treat  of  thin  or  that 
process  describe  it  in  a  sot  form  of  words,  very  much 
resembling  the  style  of  a  recijjo  in  a  cookery  book ;  only, 
instead  of  beginning,  "tint  catch  your  hare,"  it 'runs,  "first 
clean  your  plate,"  tho  importance  of  which  operation  is 
enforced  in  such  very  emphatic  language,  as  to  All  the  soul  of 
the  young  photographer  with  atTright.  We  admit  that  there  is 
one  advantage attendiug  tin-  ouncise,  not  to  say  abrupt,  method 
of  treating  the  subject,  which  is,  that  a  young  photographer 
may  get  the  wholo  thing  off  by  rote,  and  may  go  through  the 
manipulation!!  in  a  systematic  manner,  oven  if  he  can  give  no 
reason  for  tho  result*  produced. 

In  the  book  before  us,  the  title  of  which  is  "The  Photo- 
graphic Tourist,"  we  have  a  work  of  very  comprehensive 
character.  It  commences  with  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
for  a  tour,  giving  cuts -of  the  various  objects,  begin- 
:  with  the  envelope,  and  going  through  the  whole  series, 
from  the  camera  to  the  plate-holder,  and  describing  the  different 
photographic  processes,  from  taking  the  picture  to  printing  it. 


gidionarir  of  |)!}0%raj)jnj. 

Fixing. — This  term  is  applied  in  photography  to  the 
operation  by  means  of  which  the  picture  is  prevented  from 
undergoing  further  cluuige  by  the  action  of  toe  light.  This 
is  effected  either  by  pouring  over  the  sensitive  surface  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  preventing  any  further  change, 
such  as  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  by  entirely  dissolv- 
ing away  the  unchanged  sensitive  substance  by  an  appropriate 
solvent,  such  as  ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In 
practice,  the  latter  salt  is  almost  exclusively  employed. 

Fn'ORorvrE. — A  name  given,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  a  photo- 
graphic process  in  which  fluoride  of  silver,  associated  with 
bromide  of  silver,  is  the  sensitive  surface  employed.  The 
paper  is  first  washed  over  with 

Florid*  of  «> limn   5  grain*, 

Bromide  of  poiandum    20  grains, 

*\\  ator        ■(.  *.»       ...       ...       J  oun<.*&v, 

and  when  dry  a  t»0  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
brushed  over  it.  The  paper  so  prepared  is  said  to  keep  for 
some  weeks  without  injury,  and  requires  but  a  short  ex- 
posure in  the  camera.  The  development  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  protostilphatc  of  iron,  and  the  image, 
when  fully  brought  out,  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  was  in  experiments  on  this  process, 
and  its  modifications,  that  Mr.  Hunt  obtained  images  in 
which  the  traces  of  natural  colouration  were  distinguishable. 

Fi.roKESCKNi-E. — A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  light 
first  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschcl  and  Sir  I).  Brewster,  but 
not  thoroughly  investigated  until  Professor  Stokes  turned 
his  attention  to  it,  and,  in  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  whole 
subject,  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  possibility  of 
rendering  visible  to  the  oye  ,the  chemical  rays  of  light. 
The  experiments  which  were  devised  by  this  gentleman  for 


the  above  purpose  have  taken  their  place  as  some  of  the 
most  important  scientific  investigations;  and  as  the  plan 
which  he  originated  is  the  one  almost  universally  adopted  in 
researches  on  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  and  referred  to  by  writers  on  physical  optics, 
we  are  induced  to  append  at  length  the  discoverer's  own 
account  of  the  phenomena,  as  given  in  the  report  of  a  lecture 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  th» 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  tho  honorary  secretary  of 
that  Institution : — 

"  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the 
lecture,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  discoveries  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  more  especially  as  it 
was  the  discovery  by  the  former  of  these  philosophers  of  the 
epipolic  dispersion  of  light,  and  of  tho  peculiar  analysis  of  light 
which  accompanies  the  phenomenon,  that  led  to  the  researches, 
respecting  the  change  of  refrangibility. 

■  When  a  weak  acid  solution  of  quinine  is  prepared,  bv  dis- 
solving, suppose,  one  part  or  the  commercial  disulphate  in  200 
parte  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid  is  obtained 
which  appears  colourless  and  transparent  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  which  exhibits,  nevertheless,  in  certain  aspect*, 
a  peculiar  sky-blue  colour.  This  colour,  of  course,  had  fre- 
quently been  noticed ;  but  it  is  to  Sir  John  Herschel  that  vr 
owe  the  first  analysis  of  the  phenomenon.*  He  found  that  the 
blue  light  emanates  in  all  directions  from  a  very  thin  stratutn 
of  fluid  adjacent  to  the  surface  (whether  it  be  the  free  surface 
or  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fluid  with  the  containing  glas, 
vessel),  by  which  the  incident  rays  enter  the  fluid.  His  experi- 
ment.* clearly  show  that  what  here  takes  place  is  not  a  men 
nululirUlon  of  light  into  a  portion  which  is  dispersed  and  a 
portion  which  passes  on,  but  an  actual  onalytu.  For  after  the 
rays  have  once  passed  through  tho  stratum  from  which  tlw 
blue  dispersed  light  comes,  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
producing  the  same  effect ;  that  is,  they  do  not  exhibit  any  blw 
stratum  when  they  are  incident  a  second  time  on  a  solution  of 
quinine.  To  express  the  modification  which  the  transmitted 
light  had  undergone,  tho  further  nature  of  which  did  not  at  the 
time  appear,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  use  of  the 

{To  be  continued.) 


<Tbe  ^mattur  gffttbanir. 


Ot'TTA  FKBCHA — ( tomlinutdj. 
Is  dishes  intended  for  developing,  or  for  washing  away  the 
superfluous  nitrate  of  silver  in  preparing  plates  for  a  dry  pro- 
cess, it  is  frequently  desirable  to  have  some  means  of  rcstiuir  lb* 
plate,  face  downwards,  without  injuring  the  film.  As  a  mean> 
of  effecting  this,  a  small  bridge  may  be  formed  of  a  strip  of 
gutta  pcrcha  to  span  the  dish.  Instead  of  having  the  usual 
arch  of  a  bridge,  the  arch  shoidd  be  reversed  so  as  to  hang  into 
the  dish ;  the  ends  being  supported  on  the  edges  by  nook* 
formed  at  each  end.   A  sectionsl  view  of  the  bridge  would  bs 
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The  curve  at  the  bottom  should  be  formed  so  that  the  edges 
only  of  the  plate  come  in  contact.  This,  when  in  use,  «houl<- 
bo  placed  over  one  ond  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  plate  mar 
with  one  end  on  it,  and  the  other  on  the  bottom  of  the 
end  of  the  dish.  This  bridge  will  be  easily  formed  by  sc. 
ing  a  strip  of  gutta  percha— say,  half  an  inch  broad  and  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  thick— in  hot  water,  and  fitting  it  to  the  dish 
with  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  whilst  it  is  soft.  There 
will  bo  no  need  of  attaching  it  to  the  dish.  Where  a  dish 
is  intended  to  be  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  i«rmanent  rests  for  the  plate  may  easily  be  applied. 
Small  pieces  of  gutta  percha,  one  for  each  corner 'of  the  duL 
should  be  prepared ;  if  the  dish  be  very  slightly  larger  than  ths 
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plate,  pieces  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  or  very  little 
more,  will  be  large  enough.  These  should  be  slightly  heated  at 
the  sides  of  contact  by  the  lhune  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the 
corners  of  the  dish  at  the  same  time  heated  by  a  piece  of  hot 
iron,  or  thick  wire.  The  pieces  must  then  bo  put  iu  the 
corners  and  held  there  until  cool  and  firmly  Axed.  A  dish  for 
either  developing  or  washing  the  plate  with  its  face  down,  with- 
out injuring  the  film,  is  thus  easily  made.  For  removing  plates 
from  such  dishes,  a  hook  of  silver  wire  is  useful,  or,  what  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  a  hook  of  common  wire  coated 
with  gutta  percha.  The  best  mode  of  covering  wire  with 
gutta  percha,  for  this  and  other  purposes,  we  shall  in  due  course 

The  photographic  tourist  will  generally  find  it  convenient  to 
have  his  dishes  "nested "-a set, one  fitting  within  the  other. 
If  the  method  of  making  them  on  moulds  be  selected,  this  will 
be  a  somewhat  troublesome  operation,  involving  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  set  of  moulds.  If  the  simpler  plan  of  making 
the  dishes  we  described  in  our  last  be  adopted,  the  nesting 
becomes  an  equally  simple  process.  The  proportion  smaller 
which  each  dish,  intended  to  fit  into  another,  must  be  made,  will 
easily  bo  ascertained  by  measurement  or  calculation.  Thus  the 
outside  dimensions  of  the  inner  dish  must  always  be  a  little 
less  than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  outer  one ;  to  secure  this, 
proceed  to  cut  out  the  get,  say  of  three,  at  once  from  the  sheet. 
The  inside  dimensions  of  the  largest  are  to  be,  we  will  suppose, 
74  inches  by  54  inches,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  piece  of  gutta  percha  must,  therefore,  be  nine  inches  by 
seven.  If  the  sheet  be,  as  wo  will  suppose,  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  size  of  the  next  dish  must  tx>  just  twice  that 
proportion,  that  is,  just  one-third  of  an  inch  shorter  and 
narrower ;  as  it  would,  probably,  fit  too  tight,  if  merely  the 
exact  proportions  were  allowed,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  half 
an  inch,  so  that  the  piece  for  the  second  dish  would  he  8} 
inches  by  f,\  inches,  giving  a  dish,  when  the  sides  of  three, 
quarters  of  an  inch  wore  turned  up,  of  seven  inches  by  five  inside 
measurement.  The  sue  of  the  third  pioco  would  be  8  inches 
by  6  inches,  giving  a  dish  6  J  inches  by  44  inches  inside  measure- 
ment, and  so  on,  for  as  many  as  may  be  required. 

In  our  last  we  gave  the  proportions  for  a  solution  of  gutta 
percha.  As  that  n  as  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  solutions  of 
gutta  percha  have  been  proposed  for  a  variety  of  pur^se*  in 
iwnnection  with  photography,  it  may  bo  important  to  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  subject.  Gutta  percha  is,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  in  chloroform  without 
heat ;  and  in  benzol,  camphine,  turpentine,  and  mineral  naphtlui 
vrith  heat.  Of  those  solvent*,  chloroform  or  benzol  should  l>e 
chosen  as  least  liable  to  any  photographic  objection.  Common 
mineral  naphtha  possesses  some  property,  apparently  of  a  greasy 
nature,  which  prevents  a  solution  of  guttapercha  prepared  with 
it  from  adhering  properly  to  anything ;  the  same  is  true,  we 
believe,  of  turpentine. 

A  solution  of  gutta  percha  has  been  proposed  as  a  preserva- 
tive varnish  for  positives  on  both  glass  and  paper.  For  a  pur- 
pose of  this  kind,  about  30  grains  of  gutta  percha  to  an  ounce 
of  solvent  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  good  protective 
film.  If  benzol  be  used  as  the  solvent  for  such  a  varnish,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  unlike  other  benzol  varnishes,  it  will 
require  the  aid  of  heat  to  prevent  it  chilling  in  drying,  and  it  is 
even  then  a:  it  to  become  slightly  opaque,  if  at  any  time  the  film  is 
subjected  to  a  low  temperature.  This  opacity,  should  it  occur, 
may  bo  removed  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  risk  of 
opacity  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  using  chloroform  instead 
of  benzol  as  a  solvent,  in  which  case  all  chance  of  chilling  is 
avoided. 

A  film  of  gutta  perclia  to  support  the  film  of  collodion  has 
also  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  We  believe  two 
methods  of  using  the  solution  for  this  purpose  were  patented  by 
the  late  .Mr.  Scott  Archer  shortly  before  his  death.  One 
method  was  to  pour  the  gutta  percha  solution  on  the  glass 
plate,  and  when  it  was  set,  coat  with  collodion  and  manipulate 
as  usual,  removing  the  film  of  gutta  percha  and  collodion 
together  when  the  picture  was  complete.  In  the  other  method 
the  picture  was  taken  and  completed  in  the  usual  way,  and 
when  dry  coated  with  the  gutta  percha  solution  ;  the  two  films 
were  subsequently  separated  from  the  plate  prior  to  removal  by 
immersing  it  in  water.  Whether  either  of  these  methods  have 
been  prosecuted  with  success,  we  cannot  say.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  both  filmsTeaving  the 


plate  together  whilst  in  the  nitrate  bath.  The  second  method 
we  have  not  tried  with  a  negative,  but  have  used  it  successfully 
as  a  means  of  transferring  a  positive  from  glass  to  leather  or 
cloth.  For  this  purpose  about  30  grains  of  gutta  percha  to 
the  ounce  of  solvent  would  be  sufficient;  and  chloroform 
would  be  preferable  for  the  purpose  to  benzol.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  methylated  chloroform  would  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  pure, 

(To  be  continued.) 


tjomsponbtnec. 

FOREIGN  8CIEXCE. 

(From  our  Special  Corrtspondtnl.) 

Paris,  July,  1853. 
My  friend,  M.  Johard,  in  his  large  work,  Les  Nonrclles 
Inventions  aux  Exposition*  UtdverttUe»y  which  I  criticised 
rather  severely  the  other  day,  thus  speaks  of  M.  Niepce  do 
St  .  Victor's  curious  discovery  on  the  "  New  Action  of  Light" : 
"  A  body  having  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  docs 
it  retain,  when  placed  in  the  dark,  any  properties  of  this 
insolation  ?  That  is  what  remains  to  be  seen,  said  to  him- 
self the  nephew  of  the  inventor  of  the  Niepceotype,  and  he 
immediately  exposed  to  the  sun  an  engraving  that  had  been 
kept  for  a  long  time  in  darkness ;  the  engraving  was  then 
placed  upon  a  Bensibilised  photographic  paper.  The  result 
was  that  the  white  portions  produced  their  effect,  and  that 
a  reversed  image  of  the  engraving  was  printed  on  the  paper, 
by  means  of  which,  as  a  negative,  copies  of  the  engraving 
might  be  produced  ad  infinitum. 

"  This  process,  whioh  requires  neither  talent  nor  tools,  will 
bo  found  extremely  useful  by  those  poor  devils  who,  having 
no  profession  of  their  own  or  sinecure  under  government, 
are  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  fraudulently  imitating 
bank-notes.  Happily  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
just  authorised  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  notes  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  by  granting  it  an  indemnity  bill. 

"  One  hopes  that  this  augmentation  of  riches  will  put  a 
prompt  end  to  the  present  crisis. 

"The  discovery  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  could  not  have 
happened  more  apropos. 

"  The  Bank  of  France,  which  is  less  generous,  has  asked 
the  Bank  of  England,  wc  are  told,  to  iuform  it  of  a  method 
of  preventing  the  'solar  re-printing'  of  its  paper.  In  our 
opinion,  the  poor  lieutenant  (M.  Niepce)  has  a  right  to  a 
hirge  Bum  of  money  for  liaving  thus  inaugurated  toe  era  of 
tho  association  of  talent  and  capital." 

I  must  now  call  attention  to  a  letter  inserted  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Photographic  Journal  by  a  Mr.  C.  J. 
Burnett.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Burnett  claims  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  Niepce's  "  new  action  of  light,"  or,  at  least,  of 
some  of  the  details  of  that  discovery.  If  Mr.  Burnett  will 
forward  to  me  any  papers,  data,  &c,  or  furnish  me  with  any 
means  of  judging  of  these  claims,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make 
his  right  to  the  discovery  known  both  in  France  and  in 
England.  As  to  the  extraordinary  letter  Mr.  Burnett  has 
inserted  in  the  Photographic  Journal,  I  am  surprised  that 
he  should  have  written  it,  and  that  the  Plwtograjthic  Journal 
should  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  insert  it. 

M.  Niepce  lias  been  making  some  very  curious  experiments 
on  the  chemical  changes  undergone  by  starch,  and  other 
i>rganic  substances,  under  the  influence  of  light.  We  all 
hope  that  he  will  not  keep  us  long  waiting  for  his  first  paper 
on  this  new  abject.  It  appears  that  starch,  for  instance, 
suspended  in  water,  with  a  slight  quantity  of  any  metallic 
salt,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  certain  time, 
is  converted,  first  into  dextrine,  then  into  grape-sugar.  M. 
Niepce  believes  that  he  has  produced  cane-sugar  in  this 
manner.  If  this  result  be  confirmed,  it  will  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  this  century.  The 
experiments  were  made  in  glass  flasks,  and  the  substances 
obtained  were  recognised,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  chemical 
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re-agents,  but  also  by  their  optical  properties  in  the 
polariscopc.  By  the  nature  of  the  deviation  of  a  ray  of 
polarised  light,  M.  Niepcc  assured  himself,  that  when  thestarch 
or  dextrine  disappeared,  it  gave  rise  to  grape-sugar  or  cane- 
sugar.  It  would  appear  ahw,  tliat  iu  these  new  investiga- 
tions the  organic  Bubstance  is  transformed  in  presence  of  a 
metallic  salt,  and  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  into 
some  entirely  new  substances,  that  present  noue  of  the 
chemical  re-actions  manifested  by  starch,  dextrine,  sugar, 
tic.  Finally,  we  may  add,  though  with  a  certain  reserve, 
that  grape-sugar  may  be  transformed,  by  the  action  of  light 
alone,  into  oxalic  acid. 
The  above  facts  I  communicate  to  yon  from  verbal  coin- 
M.  Nif  pee  having  published  nothing  yet  con- 


I  do"not  feel  convinced  that  all  the  effects  observed  are  to 
lie  attributed  to  light  alone ;  chemical  affinity  determining 
fermentation  and  electricity,  may  jierhaps  have  an  equal  I 
part  with  light  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena. 

The  experiments  are  being  continued  in  M.  Xiepce's 
laboratory,  at  the  Louvre. 

The  Cumuli*  gives  this  week  a  long  article  on  ™  Positives, 
natural  size,'"  iu  which  some  enormous  proofs,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  an  American  photographer,  are  spokeu  of 
in  a  nattering  manner.  The  writer  thinks  that  these 
large  proofs  may  become  useful  to  painters,  portrait  painters, 
landscape  painters,  peintres  tie  genre,  &c.,  by  allowing  them 
to  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, of  this  opiniou.  I  believe  that  photography  will  never 
be  useful  in  that  maimer  to  artists.  The  way  iu  which  pho- 
tography has,  to  my  knowledge,  proved  most  useful  to  artists 
up  to  the  present  time  is,  by  the  '  reproduction '  of  pictures. 

The  Socutc  IMlaiulaisc  des  Sciences,  of  Haarlem,  lias 
just  held  its  1 07th  annual  meeting.  Five  memoirs  iu  French 
and  Italiau  were  received  by  the  society  iu  answer  to  prize 
questions  proposed  for  this  year.  Nono  of  them  were 
considered  worthy  of  the  prize  (a  gold  medal  of  150  florins), 
or  important  enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
society.  The  latter  publishes  a  long  list  of  questions  pro- 
posed for  i860  and  18GI.  These,  together  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  competition,  may  be  hail  on  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  M.  Van  Breda. 

M.  Pasteur  has  been  making  numerous  observations  on 
alcoholic  fermentation.  From  time  to  time  he  communi- 
cates the  results  he  arrives  at  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.  These  results  have  become  already  extremely 
interesting.  M.  Pasteur  still  insists  on  regarding  alcoholic 
fermentation  as  essentially  due  to  the  vegetation  of  a  minute 
cryptoganic  plant,  "  the  ferment,"  or  the  "  yeast  plant." 
This  view  was  put  forth  many  years  ago  by  M.  Caguiard 
de  Latour,  whom  the  hand  of  death  lias  so  lately  taken 
away  from  us,  and  has  been  contested  as  insufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  observed  by  more  than  one  eminent 
chemist.  According  to  Lavoisier  and  Gay-Lussae,  when 
sugar  ferments  it  is  changed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
— 100  parts  of  sugar,  according  to  their  theory,  was  de- 
composed by  the  mysterious  iuflucucc  of  the  "  yeast  plant 
into  51-34  parts  of  alcohol  and  ifrM  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
alcohol  remains  in  the  solution— the  carbonic  acid  goes  off 
in  the  gaseous  state. 

According  to  M.  Pasteur,  the  theory  is  not  quite  so 
simple;  other  substances  are  formed  besides  carbonic  acid 
aud  alcohol,  amoug  which  the  most  unexpected  are  glycerine 
and  sucrituc  acid.  The  former  of  these  subetauccs  forms 
part  of  fatty  matters,  the  latter  is  generally  derived  from 
amber  (succinum),  though  it  has  of  late  years  been  produced 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  the  fermentation  of  malate  of 
lime  by  means  of  cheese,  &c,  and  has  been  found  in  plants 
of  our  climate. 

In  resume,  then,  out  of  100  parts  of  pure  sugar  submitted 
to  fermentation,  from  5  to  6  parts  do  not  decompose  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  are  converted  into  succinic 
,  and  a  few  other  products  which  have  not 


acid,  glycerine,  and 
yet  been  examined. 


But  what  is  still  more  striking,  wine,  as  we  all  know,  is 
formed  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  M.  Pasteur  naturally  supposed, 
therefore,  that  wine  would  also  contain  glycerine  and  suc- 
cinic acid.  He  evaporated  a  litre  of  wine  (about  a  pint) 
and  obtained  a  residue  weighing  from  15  to  25  gramma 
(according  to  the  species  of  wine  employed),  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  glycerine  and  succinic  acid  were 
obtained.  I  doubt  if  these  substances  were  ever  before  re- 
cognised in  any  deseri|>tinn  of  wine.  M.  Pasteur  found  that 
a  litre  of  wine  contained  from  5  to  8  grammes  of  glycerine, 
and  from  1  gramme  to  1  -5  grammes  of  succinic  acid. 

Dr.  Phipson  has  made  known  an  easy  method  of  analysing 
phosphates  of  lime,  such  as  the  "  superphosphates  "  employed 
in  agriculture,  &c,  and  of  effecting  the  quantitative  separa- 
tion of  the  lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  latter  is  thus 
effected : — The  phosphate  of  lime  having  been  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to 
the  solution.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  transformed  into  chloride  of  sodium,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Now, 
as  oxalate  of  lime  is  not  soluble  iu  this  free  acetic  acid,  the 
whole  of  the  lime  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. The  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  calcined.  It 
is  weighed  as  carbonate  of  Ume,  or  as  quick-lime,  according 
to  the  heat  employed  in  the  calcination.  The  phosphori? 
acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

M.  le  Baron  Cagniard  de  Latour,  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  has  gone  from  among  us.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

This  eminent  savant  was  born  at  Paris  in  1777.  His 
first  studies  were  made  at  the  Ecolo  Militaire  of 
and  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  We  owe  to  him 
curious  and  useful  discoveries.  The  first  was  that  of  1 
matches,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  branch  of  industry 
has  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  He  proved  exceedingly 
useful  to  tho  French  Government  in  1814,  by  the  invention 
of  a  new  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  He 
was  the  first  to  show  the  exact  nature  of  the  44  ferment  "  or 
the  "yeast  plant."  In  studying  the  action  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  a  high  pressure  on  wood  he  produced  a  sort  of  artificial 
coal,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  once  succeeded  in 
the  artificial  formation  of  the  diamond.  For  the  rest  he 
has  given  us  a  great  number  of  scientific  memoirs  on  physic*, 
especially  ou  acoustics — a  branch  of  knowledge  for  which  be 
had  a  great  predilection.  In  1819  M.  Cagniard  de  Latour 
inveutod  his  Sirlne,  a  small  but  extremely  ingenious  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  exact  number  of  vibrations  ef 
which  any  given  sound  is  composed. 

ML  Becquercl  pronounced  a  moat  flattering 
over  the  tomb  of  this  once  cminen 


A  PIIOTOGttAFUIC  TRIP  VP  THE  WYE. 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Photographic  News." 
Sin, — !  would  not  advise  any  of  our  confrere*  who  may 
vigit  the  Wyo  to  trust  themselves  with  their  camera  in  a  very 
curious  kind  of  boat  which  they  will  see  in  use  there.  These 
boats,  or  coracles,  or  truckles,  as  some  of  the  i>eople  seem  to 
call  them,  arc  made  of  canvas,  either  tarred  or  painted,  fast 
I  think  tarred,  and  stretched  tightly  over  wicker-work.  They 
are  used  by  the  fishermen  and  cost  very  little,  and  thoogk 
they  are  easily  damaged,  if  the  bottom  comes  in  contact  witfc 
a  jnecc  of  rock,  they  are  just  as  easily  mended.  They  tar- 
nish another  instance  that  the  progress  of  modem  times  * 
not  always  able  to  improve  ou  an  ancieut  invention,  ew 
when,  as  iu  this  case,  the  invention  k  as  old  as  tho  I)rukk 
I  am  better  able  to  advise  photographers  on  the  subject  ci 
using  these  coracles,  as  I  myself  have  had  practical  experience 
of  the  dangers  attending  their  use.  I  wanted  to  take  » 
picture  or  two  of  a  Bpot  we  hat!  passed  on  the  previoc- 
evening,  and  as  it  seemed  unnecessary  trouble  to  go  bari 
with  the  boat,  I  put  my  camera  and  a  box  with  ball-*- 
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dozen  plate*  prepared  by  the  Fothergill  process  into  a  coracle 
and  paddled  down  to  the  spot  selected.  I  reached  it  with- 
out misadventure,  got  my  negatives,  and  was  leisurely  pad- 
dling back,  when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  rock 
in  the  stream  just  ahead  of  my  cockleshell.  I  made  a  hasty 
movement  to  avoid  it,  and  succeeded ;  but  in  avoiding  Scylla 
I  tumbled  into  Charybdis ;  the  fragile  vessel  turned  over  and 
took  in  a  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was  more  a  chance,  I 
believe,  than  anything  else,  that  I  saved  it  from  going  over 
altogether  and  spilling  me  in  tho  bargain.  As  it  was,  I  only 
lost  the  result  of  my  labours,  for  the  plate  box  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coracle,  got  filled  with  water.  Luckily  my 
camera  escaped,  because  having  been  told  that  I  should  pro- 
bably make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  my  conveyance,  I  passed 
the  tripod  through  the  handle  and  placed  it  across  tho 
machine,  so  that  the  camera  was  suspended,  and  consequently 
escaped  a  wetting. 

The  river,  from  Monmouth  upwards,  offers  many  charming 
scenes  for  the  photographer,  who  may  multiply  the  number 
of  his  negatives  to  almost  any  extent  he  pleases.  By  the 
time  I  reached  Now  Weir  I  had  added  fourteen  to  those  I 
had  up  to  the  time  of  my  leaviug  Monmouth.  The  scenery 
along  this  part  of  the  river  may  well  be  termed  grand. 


i  of  the  cliff  jut  out  in  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  lie  at  the  foot  in  great  rough  pieces.  The  cliUs  are 
very  steep,  and  every  now  and  then  you  see  the  gaping 
mouth  of  a  cavern,  into  which  the  light  penetrates  to  so 
slight  an  extent  as  to  make  it  very  diiticult  to  get  a  good 
negative  of  the  spot  in  which  it  occurs.  There  are  lots  of 
legends  attached  to  these  caves  in  which  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  figure,  and  how  there  was  once  a  man  who 


d  the  cave  in  which  this  king  and  his  knights  were 
enchanted,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  boldness  with  a  bag- 
full  of  gold — and  how  the  spirit  who  guarded  this  cavern 
raised  a  barrier  which  has  always  since  that  time  prevented 
inquisitive  mortals  who  have  tried  to  And  the  entrance  from 
succeeding.  Some  ports  of  the  river  are  so  thickly  overhung 
by  trees  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  a  picture,  and  I  have 
bad  to  expose  on  some  occasion*  as  much  as  twenty  minutes 
when  working  with  the  dry  process,  though  this  process  was 
FothereilTe,  which  I  consider  to  be  by  far  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  the  dry  processes. 

On  reaching  the  New  Weir,  we  left  the  boat  and  spent  a 
couple  of  days  in  making  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood— 
a  proceeding  I  would  recommend  to  any  photographer  who 
may  decide  on  following  tho  same  route.  There  are  many 
very  pretty  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  on  the 
spot  which  I  took,  but  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
"  Fall,"  which  is  really  a  very  pretty  picture.  At  least, 
two  very  good  negatives  may  be  got  or  ■  Symond's  Yat," 
a  hill,  probably  about  a  thousand  feet  high ;  and  even  if 
one  does  not  feel  disposed  to  take  a  picture,  it  is  worth 
while  walking  up  it  for  the  sake  of  the  view  it  commands : 
on  one  hand  the  Forest  of  Dean  extends  for  a  long  distance, 
the  dense  and  varied  green  of  the  foliage,  marked  here  and 
there  by  the  spire  of  a  village  church,  and  the  light  blue 
smoke  curling  upwards  from  a  village  which  is  hidden  from 
the  eye,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  breaking 
what  might  otherwise  seem  the  monotonous  succession  of 
trees  which  pass  under  the  eye  before  it  reaches  the  beauti- 
ful country  beyond,  and  which  they  tell  me  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  three  counties.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
Wye,  the  eye  encounters  scenery  of  the  loveliest  description, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  objects  which  add  to  its  interest  . 
One  of  these  objects  which  attracts  attention  most  strongly 
is  Goodrich  Castle,  about  a  mile  distant  in  reality,  but  sup- 
posing the  eye  to  have  followed  the  river,  it  has  passed  over 
a  distance  of  six,  or,  as  some  say,  seven  miles.  The  view  in 
this  direction  is  bounded  by  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  view  which  will  most  delight  the  photo- 
grapher, especially  if  he  be  a  London  photographer,  whose 
business  confines  him  to  that  city  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  After  I  had  spent  all  the  time  1  had  to  spare  in 
views  that  are  offered  from  this  hill, 


we  descended  and  took  our  way  across  the  meadows  to 
Goodrich  Castle.  * 
The  castle  is  a  fine  ruin  ;  I  think  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
It  must  have  beeu  a  spleudid  pile  before  it  was  dismantled ; 
even  now  one  can  see  that  it  possessed  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  old  feudal  castles,  and  was  duly  defended  by  barbicans, 
ballium,  and  other  outworks,  which  must  have  made  it  a 
place  of  great  strength.  When  it  was  erected  1  am  not 
aware,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  age,  nor  any  as 
to  the  solidity  of  the  walls.  Besides  one  large  negative  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  I  took  three  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  and,  but  for  an  unfortunate  piece  of  forget- 
fulness,  which  1  greatly  regret,  I  should  have  taken  some 
others :  this  forgetfulness  had  reference  to  the  plates.  On 
taking  out  the  plates  I  had  used  from  the  box,  on  the 
previous  evening,  I  forgot  to  replace  them  by  others,  and 
had  started  under  the  impression  that  tho  box  was  filled  as 
usual.  1  have  additional  reason  for  regretting  this,  as  it 
prevented  me  from  taking  negatives  of  a  place  which  is  even 
more  beautiful  as  a  picture  than  that  just  referred  to — I 
mean  Goodrich  Court,  a  building  which  is  in  the  exact 
stylo  of  a  castle  of  six  ceuturies  ago.  It*  bartizans  and  tall 
conical  spires,  and  battlemented  turrets,  give  it  a  most 
picturesque  appearance  when  regarded  at  a  short  distance, 
so  as  to  bring  the  detached  flag  tower  and  other  buildings 
into  tho  view.  Its  position  being  on  a  promontory  over- 
hanging the  river,  not  only  renders  it  visible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, but  gives  it  very  much  of  the  appearance  we  notice 
in  some  of  the  castles  on  the  Rhine.  To  approach  the 
Court  you  have  to  cross  a  drawbridge,  and  go  through  a 
gate  defended  by  a  portcullis  and  round  towers.  The  inside 
of  the  building,  at  least  of  that  part  which  is  not  entirely 
devoted  to  domestic  arrangements,  is  quite  in  the  style  of 
the  old  feudal  castle.  Most  of  your  readers  are,  doubtless, 
aware  that  Goodrich  Court  is  famed  for  its  collection  of 
aucient  armour,  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who 
likewise  built  the  Court  ;  and  with  great  thoughtfulnrss  for 
the  comfort  of  travellers,  for  which  I,  as  a  wandering  photo- 
grapher, feel  grateful,  a  very  nice  little  inn  in  the  adjacent 
village,  which  he  named  "  The  Hostclrie,"  which  was  to  be 
an  exact  imitation  of  an  old-fashioned  English  hostel. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  tliis  as  well  as  other 
inns  uear  the  Wye  differ  from  the  inns  of  old,  and  this  is 
in  the  matter  of  prices.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  are 
exorbitant,  but  I  think  they  might  be  reduced  with 
advantage  to  the  innkeepers,  and  certainly  with  advantage 
to  the  photographer. 

From  the  Court  we  went,  after  a  short  rest,  to  Roes  by  a 
path  alongside  the  river,  which,  though  the  longest  way,  I 
would  recommend  any  of  your  readers  to  follow  it,  as  it  offers 
scenes  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  shorter  route  which  you 
may  reach  by  means  of  the  ferry.  Tho  difficulty  I  ex- 
perienced here  was  not  in  rinding  good  views,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  yard  which  did  not  offer  a  temptation  to  fix  the 
camera.  Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  gratify  my  desire 
in  this  respect  from  the  accident  1  have  mentioned.  The 
river  here  is  broad,  and  winds  along  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner.  On  the  left  bank  are  meadows,  which  present  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  lofty  hill  on  the  opposite  bonk,  on 
which  Goodrich  Court  is  built,  and  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  trees.  I  think  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  view 
which  would  make  a  better  photograph,  especially  if  one 
could  use  the  piano-panoramic  camera  of  Garella,  respecting 
which  so  much  was  said  in  Paris  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  which  1  presume  succeeded  no  better  than  one 
which  I  made  myself  at  considerable  cost,  and  what  was 
worse,  loss  of  time.  I  don't  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
invented  the  plan  of  this  camera ;  I  simply  followed  the 
description  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  and  so,  I  think,  made  certain  improvements  in  it, 
but  without  getting  it  to  work  well.  Stall,  I  think  some- 
may  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  as  soon  as  the 
to  be  favourable  to  out-door  operations,  I 
To  return  to  my  trip.  The 
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_  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery  made  mo  regret  bo  much  my 
'  forgetfulncss  of  the  morning,  that  the  pleasure  I  should 
otherwise  have  felt  in  my  vralk  was  considerably  diminished, 
and  I  reached  Ross  in  a  rather  discontented  mood.  Asso- 
ciated with  Ross  is  an  individual  whose  photograph  would 
bo  viewed  with  interest  wherever  our  language  w  read :  I 
need  scarcely  say  I  allude  to  the  "  Man  of  Ross."  There  is 
hardly  an  object  in  the  town  which  is  thought  worth  look- 
ing at  which  is  not  associated  with  him  in  some  way  or 
other.  In  the  church,  no  very  striking  object  in  itself,  it  is 
the  pew  in  which  he  sat,  his  monument  with  an  inscription 
and  his  bust ;  the  spire  of  the  church  itself,  if  we  may 
believe  the  poem,  being  a  more  conspicuous  monument  to 
his  memory  than  that  which  bears  the  inscription.  The 
terrace  outside  the  church,  called  "  the  Prospect,"  was  made 
by  him  also,  and  deserves  the  name  much  better  than  the 
majority  of  places  that  bear  a  similar  denomination,  for  the 
view  from  it  is  both  extensive  and  beautiful.  Of  his  house 
I  took  a  negative  the  following  morning  before  leaving,  the 
man  having  brought  my  plates  up  the  previous  evening. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  seem  thoroughly  proud  of  the 
man  whose  good  deeds  have  been  immortalised  by  Pope,  and 
whose  reputation  has  conferred  a  similar  immortality  on  the 
place  in  which  he  spent  his  meritorious  life. 

On  leaving  Ross,  and  continuing  his  way  along  the  river, 
the  photographer  will  find  nothing  to  induce  him  to  unpack 
his  apparatus  for  some  seven  or  eight  miles  ;  but  after  we  had 
passed  this  distance,  we  came  uiion  a  succession  of  views, 
which  speedily  absorbed  my  stock  of  plates.  Pretty  little 
islets  occurred  here  and  there,  and  a  sufficiently  shallow  spot 
was  soon  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  which  to  pitch 
the  camera.  There  is  no  comparison  in  point  of  beauty, 
in  my  opinion,  between  my  negatives  taken  in  this  position, 
with  the  river  flowing  along  on  each  side  of  it,  and  one 
taken  from  the  bank,  such  as  I  have  frequently  seen  ;  more 
especially  is  this  greater  beauty  observable  in  the  case  of 
the  stereoscopic  picture  which  1  sent  you,  with  that  referred 
to  in  my  last  communication.  Besides  these  views,  there 
are  others  of  a  different  character.  Every  now  and  then, 
there  occurs  a  break  in  the  trees  which  line  the  bank,  and 
you  get  a  lovely  tow  of  the  hills  beyond.  So  delightful  is 
this  part,  that  you  regret  your  arrival  at  the  end  of  your 
day's  journey.  There  is  a  rough -looking  hill,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  boatman,  which  rises  quite  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  river  Lug  joins  the  Wye,  respecting 
which  Camden  says :  "  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Lug  and 
the  Wye,  a  hill,  which  they  call  Marclay  Hill,  did,  in  the 
year  1575,  rouse  itself  out  of  sleep,  and  for  three  days 
together,  allowing  its  prodigious  body  with  a  horrible  roaring 
noise,  and  overturning  everything  in  its  way,  raised  itself 
(to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  beholders)  to  a  higher 
place."  Unfortunately,  the  appearance  of  this  hill  was 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  tempt  me  to  bring  away  a  like- 
ness of  it,  notwithstanding  the  strange  fact  recorded  respect- 
ing it.  The  old  city  of  Hereford  contains  objects  which  may 
form  interesting  pictures  on  some  future  occasion  ;  but  my 
stock  of  negatives  hail  accumulated  so  largely  by  the  time  I 
reached  there,  that  I  only  took  two  of  the  Cathedral  and 
one  of  the  Town-hall,  which  exhausted  my  stock  of  plates. 
The  remainder  of  my  trip,  which  did  not  end  at  Hereford, 
I  made  as  a  pedestrian,  leaving  my  camera  and  et  ceteras 
behind  me ;  and  though  it  might  be  interesting  to  photo- 
graphers to  know  what  objects  offered  themselves  for  the 
camera  during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  am  warned  by  the 
length  of  my  letter  not  to  trespass  farther  on  your  space.  I 
should  like,  however,  before  concluding,  to  add  a  word  on 
the  subject  of  a  collodion,  the  formula  for  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Photographic  News"  a  few  months  back. 
The  formula  I  allude  to  is  that  of  M.  Mayall,  and  being, 
of  course,  aware  of  his  reputatiou  as  a  photographer,  I 
thought  a  collodion  recommended  by  him  in  such  strong 
terms,  must  necessarily  be  a  good  one,  and  at  the  expense 
of  some  inconvenience  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  I  prepared 
not  a  large  quantity,  but  sufficient  to  test  its  qualities. 


The  result,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  not  answer  my  expectations ; 
there  WM  a  want  of  vigour  and  cleanliness  in  the  details  of 
the  picture,  so  that,  after  failing  with  half-a-dozen,  I  threw 
the  remainder  of  it  away.    It  is  possible  I  may  not  have 

Erepared  the  collodion  as  well  as  M.  Mayall  himself  would 
ave  done  it ;  indeed,  my  private  opinion-  is,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  amateurs  to  attempt  to  make  collodion  at  .ill. 
and  I  merely  mention  this  fact  in  the  hope  that  It  mar 
induce  some  others  who  have  tried  it  to  publish  the  result, 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  in  spite  of  my  own  failure,  thai  it 
must  be  good,  or  a  photographer  of  M.  MayalTs 


would  not  have  recommended  it.— Yours  obediently, 

R.  A .  M . 


Ifttscellaiieous. 


Latest  Foheigx  Akt  and  Science  Intelligence. 

India*  Photographs.— The  brothers  Schlagintweit,  whose  re- 
searches in  India  have  been  assisted  both  by  the  Bast  India 
Company  and  the  Prussian  Government,  have  been  espectalfr 
successful  in  galvano-plasttc  and  photographic  representation! 
of  Indian  subjects.  Impressions  of  their  photographs  will  be 
published  in  a  short  time  by  M .  Brock  ha  ujt,  of  Leipsig. 

Copenhagen— New  Observatory.— Instead  of  the  badly  situated 
old  oWrvatory,  a  new  one  on  the  ramparts  is  to  be  built  It 
will,  however,  not  bo  higher  than  30  or  40  feet.  Profcsw 
d' Arrest,  its  projector,  has  ordered  the  instruments  from  Me*r>. 
I'Lstor  and  Men,  at  Berlin  and  Munich  respectivoly. 

Humboldt's  Epitaph— A.  German  contemporary  print.-  the 
following  epitaph  for  the  groat  defunct : — 

"  After  he  had  all  Mixed  ami  known,  what  mom  In  Ujrht  km. 
He  now  descended  to  dartntst  aa  well,  fur  further  research." 

[This  almost  literal  translation  of  the  distichon  may 
the  reader,  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  even  an  epitaph  for  a  i 
like  the  great  sage  of  Berlin.] 

Restorations  and  Frescoes  in  Germany. — The  Cologne  I 
M.  Welter,  has  completed  tho  ornamentation  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Cunigond,  in  Cologne.  He  has  been  now  called 
by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  to  Eisenach,  for  the  sake 
of  completely  ornamenting  the  restored  castle,  called  the  Wart- 
burg,  onoo  the  abode  of  Luther.  The  work  will  be  entirely 
according  to  the  designs  of  M.  Welter,  and  will  occupy  him 
two  years.   The  great  banquet-hall  is  nearly  completed. 

Pari*  Art  Exhibition. — Amongst  the  prises  awarded 
M.  Keller,  of  Dusseldorff,  has  received  one  of 
his  engraving  of  tho  Dispnta.   It  is  a  gold  medal  of  ; 
two  inches  in  diameter,  of  tho  weight  of  one  pound,  and  of  the 
value  of  60  sovereigns.   Its  inscription  is  characteristic 
"Empire  Francais,  Maiaon  do  rEmpereur," 4c.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  an  allegory  of  the  art  of  ta* 
engraver,  with  tho  inscription  "  Recompenses  imperiales." 

Berlin  Geological  Society. —At  the  late  meeting,  M.Schorhting 
exhibited  some  crystals,  which  were  broken  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess, and  again  united  by  quartz.  M.  Schochting  further  spoke 
of  the  existence  of  fluid  and  gaseous  contents  in  the  interior 
of  crystals  (especially  quartz  crystals),  and  werted  his  beh*/ 
that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  granite,  he  could  only  recog- 
nise plntonio  formations.    It  is  known,  that  Sir  Humphrev 


Davy  and  Berzelius  ascribed  to 
volcanic  (igneous)  origin. 

Effect  of  Lightning  on  Electric  Telegraphs. —  During  th&storre 
of  tho  8th  inst.,  the  telegraphic  station  of  Basle  wage  twk*> 
struck  by  lightning.  The  explosion  resembled  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol,  and  the  flashes  passed  above  the  apparatus.  On  the 
conductor  {BlittpMte),  several  brass  wires  were  melted,  the 
multiplicator  of  a  boiusole  melted  and  burnt,  smoke  i.-sued 
from  the  conductor,  Ac. 

Life  Recondite — The  Wonders  of  the  Microscope. — Wo  copr 
the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "  Tho  First  Age*  of 
the  World,"  written  by  M.  Alfred  Maury,  of  the  French  In- 
stitute : — "  The  microscope  has  revealed  to  us  infinite 
of  plants  and  animals,  in  countries  apparently  the  least 
able  to  such  a  development.  Near  the  two  poles,  wl 
organisms  could  not  exist,  reigns  a  life  invisible  to 
eve,  and  which  hides  itself  trader  the  thick  cover  of  the 
In  the  remnants  of  melted  ice,  which  float  in  the  fo, 
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rounded  blocks  near  the  Arctic  circle,  ipore  than  fifty  species  of 
SilicioN*  Poltigtutriet,  and  the  Cotcinaditct,  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  green  covering  of  which  show  that  they  have 
successfully  striven  against  the  rigour  of  a  frozen  climate.  Not 
only  is  the  ocean  tinted  in  places  with  colours  which  it  owes  to 
innumerable  shells,  or  to  prodigious  host*  of  plants  spread 
through  it*  waves;  but  even  in  places  where  it  seems  quite 
t  ransparent,  it'll  yet  filled  with  an  sorts  of  animal  life.  The 
lead  ha*  (bund,  even  at  the  depth  of  500  metres,  animals  of  the 
smallest  dimension*.  The  waters  of  morasses  and  bogs  con- 
ceal, as  well  as  the  ocean,  astounding  numbers  of  molluscs  and 
worms  of  the  most  bizarre  form ;  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  in  thorn  mines  which  but  the  blast  of  gunpowder  will 
open,  as  well  as  on  the  highest  point*  of  the  Alps  and  Andes, 
in  thermal  spring,  and  in  the  snow,  cryptogamic  plants  and 
infusoria  abound.  The  celebrate  physiologist  Kordmnnu,  has 
found  that  the  humors  in  the  eyes  of  fishes  are  often  filled  with 
a  specie*  of  worms  armed  with  suckers ;  and  that  in  the  gills 
of  the  bait  (able)  there  exists  an  animalcule  with  two 
heads  and  two  tails.  All  tho  molecules  which  live  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  have,  since  the  apparition  of  organic  life 
on  the  globe,  i^sed  a  thousand  times  through  some  higher 
organisms,  which  hod  appropriated  them  to  their  use.  And 
these  operations,  which  pass  every  day  under  our  eyes,  have 
of  yei 


think  of,  and  all  without  avail 
my  dark  closet.  Can 
Hues,  remove  it? 


This  skeleton  still  haunts 
eye  mav  fall  on  these 
G.  M. 


|1  holographic  ftofes  anb  <§oirits. 

■  ♦ — 

DEFECTS  IN  FOTllEKUILL's  PROCESS. 

Sir,— In  a  recent  contemporary  appeared  a  letter  from 
u  W.  C.  J.,n  complaining,  under  the  above  head,  of  a  certain 
evil,  for  which,  as  yet,  no  adequate  remedy  has  been  sug- 
gested. I  am  myself  (in  common,  I  doubt  not,  with  a  legion 
of  Fothergilltans)  annoyed  by  precisely  the  same  appear- 
ances, and,  like  "  W.  C.  J.,"  find  them  the  only  bar  to  com- 
plete success.   "  W.  C.  J."  describes  them  exactly : — 

'•  It  is  the  occurrence,  chiefly  in  the  skies,  but  occasionally 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  picture,  of  itritt,  of  all  shapes  and 
forms,  sometimes  very  like  (on  a  minute  scale)  what  are 
called  in  silks  and  other  fabrics  '  water  marking* ;'  at  others 
patches  of  varying  length  and  breadth,  either  ending  abruptly, 
or  shading  off  gradually  into  the  proper  shade  of  the  film." 

It  is  these  zig-zag  "  water  markings"  that  constitute  my 
own  difficulty,  and  I^iave,  as  yet,  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  is  something,  however,  to  have  reached  a  negative 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  in  default  of  knowing  what 
the  evil  w,  to  know  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  "  owing  to  the 
albumen  not  being  evenly  applied  on  the  collodion  surface," 
as  tho  editor  of  the  periodical  alluded  to  suggest*,  nor  from 
"particles of  dust,  by  being  put  to  dry  on  a  dirty  shelf." 
(Poor  "  W.  C.  J.,"  this  was  «'  throwing  dust  in  his  eyes"  with 
a  vengeance !)  Again,  referring  to  attempted  explanations 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal,  it  does  not  "  occur  in 
the  drying  of  tho  plates."  I  have  placed  ecorcs  of  plates 
"  vertically n  (as  if  any  ono  would  put  them  horizontally  !), 
with  every  precaution  against  impure  contact.  It  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Kecne  desperately  suggests,  owing  "  to  the  developer 
not  being  kept  in  motion,"  for  the  simple  and.  sufficient 
reason  that  the  stains  are  on  the  plate  before  the  picture  it 
taken,  as  is  evident  on  exainination  of  the  plate  by  sufficient 
light  after  drying. 

That  it  forms  at  the  time  of  the  contact  of  the  albumen, 
I  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  it  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  bath  solution  on  the  plate,  if  I 
wash  in  4  or  6  ounces,  and  sacrifice  sensitiveness,  I  get  rid 
of  it  entirely;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  4-arachm 
process,  I  find  it  impossible,  to  avoid  it.  I  have  tried  every 
conceivable  modification  of  dipping,  draining,  and  drying 
degree  of  dilution  of  the  album  en,  ana  every  una- 
ethod  of  pouring  it  on— baths,  acid  and  neutral — 
contractile  and  non-contractile.  I  have  worked 
at  every  degree  of  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  have  done 
everything  (except  writing  to  Mr.  Hardwich)  that  I  can 


WASHING  POS1TIVK  PRINTS. 

Sir, — The  effectual  washing  of  positive  prints,  in  the 
absence  of  a  running  stream  near  at  hand,  or  a  good  supply 
of  water  indoors,  has  puzzled  many  tyros,  ami  I  daresay 
professionals  too.  Your  correspondents  have,  at  various 
times,  suggested  different  plans  that  arc  simple  enough; 
but  1  do  not  remember  seeing  one  that  is  easier  to  accomplish 
than  the  one  I  have  lately  adopted ;  and,  with  your  approval, 
its  insertion  in  your  useful  .journal  would  doubtless  be  a 
favour  to  a  great  many.  At  my  house,  water  is  only  to  be 
had  from  a  pump  in  the  yard ;  and  I  found  it  such  a  bore  to 
be  continually  visiting  it  to  change  the  water  during  the 
process  of  washing  a  lot  of  prints,  that  I  became  disgusted 
at  the  very  nnme  of  pump,  and  really  believe  that,  had  its 
"  tail "  been  wood  instead  of  iron,  as  it  is,  I  should  have 
broken  it  or  set  fire  to  it  in  my  iuipatience.  Not  being  a 
Croesus,  I  could  not  afford  to  improve  my  landlord's  property 
at  my  own  expense,  by  laying  down  pipes  and  taps,  and 

therefore  began  to  in- 
vent; and,  simple  as 
the  plan  is,  I  think  I 
must  have  scratched  a 
"  tarnation "  lot  of 
hair  off  my  cranium 
ere  my  ideas  ripened 
into  success.  I  know 
ono  or  two  newspaper 
editors  who  find  great 
.relief  from  a  similar 
process  during  the 
Labour  of  thinking. 
Now  for  my  dodge  : 
Suppose  A  to  be  my 
pump  trough,  and  the 
eseape  hole  corked  up. 
I  fill  it  with  water  by 
pumping;  and  as  it 
cannot  escape,  I  have 
a  reservoir,  with  solid 
stone  wall,  holding 
thirty  gallons  or  there- 
abouts. F  is  a  box 
four  feet  long  by  two 
feet  wide,  made  of 
half-inch  deal,  water- 
tight at  the  sides,  and 
three  inchesdeep,  and 
is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  by 
wood  partitions  pass- 
ing from  Bide  to  side.  At  C  a  hole  is  bored  through  the 
bottom  of  the  first  partition  to  allow  tho  water  to  run  into 
the  next  one,  where  it  escapes  at  D  over  a  groove  into  the 
next,  then  under  again  at  C  into  the  fourth,  and  over  at  D 
into  the  fifth.  At  the  corner  £  a  pipe  is  inserted  through 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  carries  the  water  to  a  sink  in  the 
yard.  In  each  partition  I  put  as  many  prints  as  is  con- 
venient, and  then  connect  the  box  at  B  with  the  trough  A 
by  means  of  a  syphon  of  gutta  percha.  I  stop  up  with  a 
cork  the  pipe  £  until  the  compartments  are  full  of  water, 
then  pull  it  out,  and  behold  I  have  a  running  stream,  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines,  that  lasts  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when  I  pump  the  trough  full  again  for  a  fresh  supply. 
I  find  it  useful  to  have  a  lid  to  the  box  to  keep  out  the 
continual  shower  of  soot  that  falls  in  my  neighbourhood 
from  the  factory  chimneys.  Hence  all  my  prints  are  free 
from  that  rile  contamination,  which  the  Smoke  Preventive 
Act  has  not,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  lessen.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  box,  syphon,  and  escape  pipe,  was  four  shillings ;  the 
which  fa  cheap  enough  for  the  shallow- 
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«rt  pane. — Wishing  every  fellow 
in  water,  or  plays  tricks  with 
I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 


pher  that  dabbles 
a  successful  career, 
ktek  Positive. 


GL'TTA  PEBCHA  DIPPERS. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  "  S.  E.  C."  sUtcd  in  your  last 
mumber  (page  240)  that  a  gutta  percha  dipper  had  been 
employed  which  had  a  piece  of  iron  inserted  to  strengthen 
it,  and,  the  gutta  percha  having  a  crack  in  it,  the  batli  was 
destroyed. 

About  two  months  ago,  I  had  observed  a  bright  metallic 
deposit  just  above  the  shank  of  a  gutta  percha  dipper 
which  I  was  using,  and  I  was  disposed  at  the  time  to  attri- 
bute this  to  some- electrical  action  which  had  been  set  up  in 
some  way  or  other.  On  the  following  morning  1  found  the 
deposit  to  have  occurred  in  a  much  greater  degree ;  in  fact, 
there  was  a  firm  metallic  incrustation  around  the  shank  of 
the  dipper,  which  much  resembled  the  deposit  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  in  the 
elect  rot  y]  ling  prooeas ;  and  a  beautiful  deposit  of  silver,  in 
ramifications,  uke  the  branches  of  a  tree,  were  observable 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  beyond  the  crystalline  mass. 
On  removing,  with  a  penknife,  the  incrustation  which  had 
formed,  I  discovered  something  hard,  which  the  knife  could 
not  remove ;  and  this  turned  out  to  be,  as  your  correspondent 
remarked,  a  piece  of  iron  imbedded  between  the  shank  and 
blade  of  the  dipper. 

After  I  had  removed  the  silver — which  weighed  about  a 
pennyweight,  at  least — I  heated  a  liar  of  iron,  and,  by 
passing  it  up  and  down  the  fissure  from  which  the  iron  pro- 
truded, no  further  mischief  occurred.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
had  I  allowed  the  dipper  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  a  week, 
the  whole  bath  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  deposition 
of  silver  in  the  manner  stated. 

I  may  mention,  also,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  silver 
deposited  in  a  granular  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath, 
which  had  doubtless  fallen  from  the  shank  of  the  dipi>cr. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  your  readers  at  once  to  look 
to  their  gutta  percha  dippers,  and  if  there  is  any  evidence 
of  a  metallic  deposit  thereon,  to  ascertain  where  the  fracture 
is,  and  to  stop  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

Alexander  Watt. 


METHOD  OF  INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  particulars 
of  the  stereogram  I  sent  you  last  week.  The  process  of 
strengthening  the  positive  is  a  modification  of  the  plan 
given  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Photographic 
Chemistry."  I  find  it  very  useful  for  portraits,  or  anything 
liable  to  move. 

Hr*t.— Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
in  hydrochloric  acid  (or  2  ounces  of  bichloride  in  7  drachms 
of  the  acid),  to  this  add  18  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

Second. — Dasolve  12  or  14  grains  of  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium in  1  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Third. — 1  pint  of  distilled  water  to  2  ounces  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  These  solutions  should  be  kept  in 
stoppered  bottles. 

The  positive  may  be  very  slightly  over-exposed,  developed, 
and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  run 
a  strip  of  varnish  round  the  edges  to  prevent  the  film  peeling 
off.  Then  proceed  as  follows:  first,  moisten  the  surface 
with  a  little  water,  then  pour  sufficient  of  the  solution  No.  1 
on  the  plate  to  cover  it ;  let  It  remain  a  few  seconds,  keep- 
ing it  in  motion  to  prevent  stains ;  wash  well.  Apply  No.  2; 
wash  ;  then  No.  3,  wash  again  ;  if  not  sufficiently  intense, 
repeat  the  operation  a  second  or  third  time,  when  a  dense 
black  will  be  the  result,  and  it  will  bear  printing  in  the 

J.  B.  Overton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTIXG   VPOH  IM'UY 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  printing  photographs  on 


ivory  ?  If  done  simply  as  paper,  the  chemicals  sink,  and  the 
grain  becomes  very  apparent:  and  if  the  ivory  be  albu- 
menised,  the  ivory  surface  (so  desirable  for  colourii 


colouring)  is 
W.  R. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Nitrite  nr  Sn.van  in  rnu  Sn.vmt  Bath.— E.  Brag. 
e  fleet  you  describe,  viz.,  the  positive  pictures  taken  with  it  es 
in*  a  total  absence  of  half-tone,  with  intense  Bolariaatkm  of  the 
whites,  and  irregular  blue  patches  all  over  the  plate,  while  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  materially  increased,  is  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  nitrite  of  silver  In  the  silver  bath.  It  may  be  removed  by 
rather  strongly  acidifying  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  gently  healing 
After  the  solution  14  quite  coot,  add  solution  of  pore  carbonate  of 
soda  until  there  is  a  precipitate  which  will  not  dissolve  on  agitation, 
filter  off,  and  then  faintly  acidify  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  presence  of  nitrous  acid  in  a  suspected  bath  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  adding  an  excess  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium 
to  a  portion  of  the  bath;  filtering  off,  and  to  the  clear  filtrate,  add- 
ing a  mixture  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  weak  solntioti 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sta'rch  bath.  In  the  event  of  its  con- 
taining nitrite,  a  blue  colour  or  precipitate  will  appear,  according  tr. 
the  amount  of  this  impuritv  that  mar  be 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E  S.  Mono. — A  rigid  camera,  with  a  sliding  body,  will  be  the  beat  suited  fo» 
Hie  rutrrinses  you  require.  The  me  mint  depend  upon  th*  Mod  of  te»» 
used,  ami  tin-  iiize  ol  the  picture  t.,  or  taken. 

Sator,— 1.  There  ts  nothing  in  tin-  description  of  your  process  which  coaM 
poaalbly  account  for  the  enormous  time  of  1|  minutes  being  required  to  take 
a  negative  portrait.  When  a  poslUve  can  be  taken  In  from  3  to  4  seconds 
2.  You  will  And  the  process  recommended  by  "  «  "  in  an  early  number  of  th* 
present  volume,  more  successful  than  the  alkaline  toning  process  ;  an  a: 
present  employ. 

J.  Q.  M. — Received  with  thank-. 

A  Hater  or  Srors.— Add  10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  add  to  each  oases}  of 
silver  bath  (positive  paper),  and  we  think  yon  will  no  more  be  aanerej 
with  «[iot*. 

Ami  tech. — We  know  of  no  such  process. 

t'SPTkia  8.  S.  D  — We  are  unable  lo  answer  your  queries  on  blistt-r.r.f.  as: 
win  insert  the  letter  in  our  "  Note*  and  Queries,"  in  the  hope  that  the  nk- 
Ject  may  be  taken  up  by  some  one  who  has  had  more  experience  In  lkv 
cause  and  remedy  for  this  annoyance.  We  shall  be  vrry  pleased  tn  reeetv* 
a  further  account  of  your  experiments  on  the  different  intensities  at  it* 
light  In  England  and  the  Isle  of  Mao. 
A.  Obsat. — Chloride  of  platinum  is  prepared  by  evaporating  to  dr>  neaa  s:  i 
gentle  heat,  the  solution  of  platinum  In  nltrohvdrochlorte  acid.  PerthJe- 
ride  of  Iron  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  pore  metallic  Iron  In  mUTdiydrockJartr 
add,  and  evajmraiing  to  dryness  likewise  at  a  senile  heat.  Chloride  t* 
silver  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  slate  by  several  process**.  Tee 
details  have  already  appeared  tn  our  columns. 
A  Toraisr  tts  Hinaroaiwiutts:.— I.  If  you  boil  tbe  hard  waler  briskly  f*v 
ten  minutes,  most  of  the  lime  will  be  precipitated,  and  may  be  separate* 
by  nitration,  t.  We  will  give  a  description  of  loch  a  process  In  so  sarlj 
number:  glycerine  will  not  do,   3.  Try  the  effect  of  soaking  your  darcag*. 


negative  In  a  very  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ft  a  grata  f  th* 
nance).  It  will  remove  the  spots,  bat  It  most  be  watched  closely  daraw 
the  operation,  or  the  half-tints  will  b«  likely  to  suffer.  Aa  soon  as  tk* 
action  has  gone  on  lone;  enough,  wash  rapidly  in  plenty  of  water. 
A  St  usckiBU.— In  a  recent  number  we  gave  all  particulars  i 

ladiuni  sti<l  its  chloride. 
II.  Co»*.— Expose  longer,  or  add  one  grain  of  broinids  of  c 
collodion. 

W.  U— If  you  will  forward  tbe  plctotts  to 

them. 

I'..  Ik—  The  hath  eo-.dd  not  have  been  sufficiently  acid. 

Sctrut-a— The  cause  of  the  yellowness  which  attacks  the  white*  <*f  pw 
prints  Is,  that  dining  the  fixing  nud  toning  s  slight  deromp.  .silica  take 

place,  "  hi  h  gives  rise  to  sulphuration.  This  may  be  avoided  to  tk*  W- 
lowlng  way  : — Do  not  tone  and  fix  In  the  same  solution,  but  an  removing 
the  prints  from  the  printing  frame  wash  them  well  hi  water,  and  tbe* 
transfer  to  the  iwnlsy  bath  |  when  toned,  fix  In  »«t  hypo.,  and  afttrwsr  Js 
thoroughly  wash.  Fur  the  details  of  the  process,  see  an  excellent  arttcir  b> 
"  it  "  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume. 
U  A.  l». — Vou  have  made  very  fair  progress  in  the  three  months  you  Nst 
been  |iracti»ing  photography.  The  spots  and  other  defects  arise  from  we** 
cause*,  which  we  could  not  point  out  unless  we  were  to  see  your  metrvxl  sf 
operating.  Experience  will  Soon  show  you  how  to  avoid  them.  Alia- 
metilsed  paper  always  has  a  great  tendency  to  turn  brown  la  very  est 
weather. 

Communications  declined  with  thxnka— U.  A.  Y. — Phllo  Photo. 

The  Information  required  by  the  fullov,  Ing  correspondents  u  either  susk  *• 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  la  recent  numbers  of  i> 
"PHOTtMikAj-Hlc  Htws:~— A.  A  A.— Barley.— Dry  Process. -O.  W.  U- 
P.  Q.   

I*  Trnt: — A.  0.  G. — J.  E.  0.— Captain  K.  Ji.-«.  E.  li.— Ignoramas- 
M.  A  Root— Viator— K.  B.— B.  M.  Brackenrldge.— Artisan  Atnateer  - 
II.  and  J.  Walter. — A.  K.  Stafford.— Thomas  Warwick— Captain  4  11 
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THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM. 
la  tho  "  PiiOToiiiUPHic  News"  of  the  22nd  ult.  (No.  46, 
p.  229),  appeared  an  article,  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  upon 
a  subject  which  the  writer  has  made  peculiarly  hia  own. 
Ever  since  tho  first  announcement  to  tho  scientific  world  of 
those  wonderful  phenomena  of  light-action,  which  are  now 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  photography,  Sir 
John  Herschel's  researches  on  the  solar  spectrum  hare  been 
(lily  and  unremittingly  pursued  ;  and  photographers  and 
i  of  science  (for  tho  latter  term  does  not  always  include 
the  former)  have  been  alike 


alike  benefited  by  the 


ways  include 
he  important 


truths  which  he  has  so  plentifully  culled  from  this  fertile 
field  of  research. 

Now,  in  looking  at  any  natural  scene,  every  one  is  aware 
that,  however  carefully  and  steadfastly  it  is  examined  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a 
',  knowledge  of  the  general  bearing  of  the  individual 
i  which  form  the  whole.  It  requires  two  views,  from 
nt  points  of  sight,  to  be  examined  simultaneously,  for 
the  observer  to  be  able  to  isolate  and  examine  the  individual 
details,  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  subject  in 
its  full  entirety.  And  thus  it  is  with  one  of  Nature's  truths ; 
however  assiduously  or  conscientiously  an  experimentalist 
has  investigated  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  facts  observed 
and  the  phenomena  recorded  require  to  be  collated  with 
other  researches  converging  towards  the  same  end,  to  be 
viewed,  as  it  were,  in  a  mental  stereoscope,  before  the  im- 
portance of  the  recorded  facts  and  the  strength  with  which 
they  bear  upon  associated  phenomena  can  be  truly  known 
and  reasoned  upon. 

Sir  John  Herschel's  beautiful  investigations  on  the  solar 
spectrum  were,  for  the  most  part,  given  to  the  world  at  a 
time  when  we  were  in  profound  ignorance  of  even  the  ex- 
istence of  iodido  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  when  our 
knowledge  of  tho  solar  Rpectrum  was  limited  to  a  few  school- 
boy tricks  with  a  piece  of  cut  glass.  It  was  not  until  many 
years  afterwards  that  we  were  incited,  by  a  perusal  of  the 
above-mentioned  experiments,  to  commence  some  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject  ourselves,  and  although  we  do  not  even 
wish  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  saying,  that  a  dwarf  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the  giant,  yet  the 
dwarf  may,  perhaps,  from  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
discern  individual  details  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  upon 
phenomena  which  would  otherwise  remain  inexplicable ;  and 
thus  an  account  of  some  results  which  we  have  recently  ob- 
tained, and  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  effects  obtained  by  Sir  J .  Herschel,  may,  perhaps, 
be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers;  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  apparent  discordance  between  the  two  inves- 
tigations arc  only  such  as  are  due  to  a  difference  in  the  point 
of  view,  and  that  they  really  differ  only  as  two  stereoscopic 
views  of  tho  same  subject— which  differ  in  order  to  more 
effectually  evolve  the  truth. 

A  ray  of  Bunlight  may  be  very  well  likened  to  a  long  rod 
consisting  of  parallel  wires  of  different  metals,  each  differing 
in  properties  from  its  neighbour.  The  bundle,  as  a  whole, 
may  produce  certain  results,  but  it  will  be  in  vain  to  inquire 
which  wire  or  group  of  wires  is  the  principal  agent  in  any 
action,  whilst  they  arc  all  mingled  together  simultaneously. 
If;  however,  any  force  is  made  to  act  upon  the  compound  rod, 
so  as  to  bend  it  sideways,  the  parallelism  of  the  wins  will 
bo  destroyed.   The  power  being  uniform,  each  wire  will  I 


give  in  proportion  to  its  flexibility ;  and  taking  the  three 
metals— iron,  copper,  and  lead— as  types  of  the  rest,  the 
iron,  being  the  most  able  to  resist  the  lateral  force,  will  be 
least  bent  out  of  its  original  direction ;  the  lead  wire  will 
be  the  one  most  bent,  and  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes  will  be  the  copper  wire.  The  compound  rod  will 
thus  be  decomposed,  and  its  elementary  wires  being  now 
laid  side  by  side,  can  be  examined  and  experimented  upon, 
without  fear  of  the  results  obtained  being  vitiated  by  tho 
presence  of  effects  due  to  adjacent  wires. 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  the  solar  spectrum  are  strictly 
analogous  to  the  above.  A  beam  of  sunlight  may  be  split 
up  into  ita  numberless  elementary  rays,  and  these  may  be 
presented  to  the  experimental  philosopher,  each  lying  aiife  by 
side  and  isolated  from  its  companions,  by  allowing  the  origin  a  1 
beam  to  pass  t  hrough  a  prism  ;  an  instrument  which  possesses 
the  property  of  bending  each  ray  sideways.  In  this  case 
also,  as  it  was  with  our  wires,  each  ray  is  bent  (or  refracted) 
in  a  different  degree  to  its  neighbours,  and  the  result  is 
the  solar  spectrum,  the  red  end  of  which  can  be  likened  to 
the  iron  wire,  the  violet  end  to  the  lead  wire,  and  the 
brilliantly-coloured,  luminous  part,  to  the  copper  wire. 

Let  us  pursue  the  comparison  farther.  It  will  be  easy  to 
imagine  that,  if  each  individual  wire  of  the  bundle  is  of  a 
mode  rate  diameter — and  the  difference  between  the  deflection 
of  the  lead,  copper,  and  iron  is  extremely  small — the  wires 
might  diverge  from  the  point  at  which  they  were  bent,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  overlap  each  other  to  such  an  extent  as 
not  to  show  any  blank  spaces  between  them ;  if,  however,  their 
thickness  is  gradually  diminished,  a  time  will  come  when 
this  overlapping  will  cease,  and  each  wire  will  be  isolate! 


from  its  neighbours,  and  will  show  a  vacant  space  on  each 
side  of  it.  This  simile  still  holds  good  in  the  case  of  light. 
If  the  original  beam  of  light  which  is  deflected  by  the  prism 
is  of  any  considerable  diameter,  the  component  rays  will 
overlap  each  other,  and  the  resulting  spectrum,  although 
good  enough  for  most  practical  purposes,  will  not  be  what 
is  called  purt ;  but  if  the  aperture  which  admits  the  beam 
of  light  be  reduced  to  about  the  TS,th  of  an  inch,  or  less, 
in  diameter,  the  elementary  rays  will  present  themselves 
unmingled  with  each  other,  and  each  will  be  seen  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  blank,  void  space. 

If  a  ray  of  light  were  strictly  comparable  to  a  metallic 
wire  in  the  above-mentioned  properties,  nothing  more  would 
be  required  than  an  aperture  of  sufficiently  small  dimensions, 
and  a  prism,  for  obtaining  at  once  this  pure  solar  spectrum ; 
but  they  differ  in  one  important  particular.  The  metallic 
wire  will  remain  of  a  uniform  thickness,  whatever  be  its 
length  ;  and,  consequently,  by  regulating  the  aperture 
through  which  it  originally  posses,  we  regulate,  at  the  same 
time,  its  diameter  in  every  part  of  its  subsequent  course. 
Not  so  the  ray  of  sunlight:  this  has  the  property  of  in- 
cresising  in  diameter  the  longer  it  gets ;  and:,  consequently, 
we  must  not  only  regulate  its  diameter  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  we  must  also  take  steps  to  counteract  this 
diverging  tendency,  or  else  we  shall  have  the  separated  rays 
overlapping  at  the  spectrum  as  much  as  ever.  This  may 
readily  be  effected  by  means  of  a  convex  lens;  and  by 
introducing  this  into  the  path  of  the  beam  of  light,  near 
the  prism,  wc  obtain  on  the  screen  a  pure  spectrum.  The 
appearance  of  this  spectrum,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
aperture  originally  employed  for  the  ingress  of  the  light. 
If  it  were  a  circular  hole,  -j  J0th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
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spectrum  would  apjiear  as  a  line  of  hardly  any  breadth.  It 
would,  however,  be  impossible  to  observe  any  flue  and 
delicate  black  lines  crossing  such  a  spectrum ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  plan  is  universally  adopted  of  admitting  the  sun- 
light through  a  narrow  slit  (about  1  inch  long  by  0*005  inch 
wide)  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism,  and  the 
spectrum  then  becomes  a  lirilhantly -coloured  band,  about  1 
inch  broad,  and  crossed  with  on  immense  number  of  sharp 
black  lines,  of  all  degrees  of  visibility  ;  the  luminous  lines 
being  the  elementary  rays  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  black 
lint-!*  being  the  intermediate  spaces  where  the  rays  are 
wonting.  However  the  h)*-ctrum  is  formed,  so  long  as  the 
light  is  originally  derived  from  the  sun  (i.  whether  it  be 
fruin  a  white  cloud,  the  moon,  or  the  planets),  these  indi- 
vidual rays  are  always  bounded  by  the  same  black  lines ; 
ami  as  these  are  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance  in 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  writers  on  this  subject  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing  certain  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  blank  spaces  as  a  means  of  identifying  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  to  certain  of  these,  Fraunhofer 
(one  of  the  first  who  observed  these  phenomena)  gave  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  as  a  means  of  more  ready 
identitic.at.ion. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
position  of  a  lew  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  fixed  line*. 
\  to  the  colours  in  which  they 
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At  one  side  of  the  representation  of  the  spectrum  above 
given  are  dottcd-off  spaces,  which  we  have  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  space  of  the  spectrum  which  can  be  said 
to  be  of  the  colour  named.  We  must  explain,  however, 
that  these  dimensions  are  only  arbitrary;  no  accurate  map- 
ping out  of  the  coloured  spaces  is  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  colour-nomenclature ;  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  very  long,  if  the  time  ever  comes,  before  we  are 
able  to  give  a  definite  name  to  each  of  the  thousand  different 
tints  and  hues  which  blend  so  marvellously  one  into  the 
other,  and  even  then  no  eye  could,  by  any  amount  of 
practice,  succeed  in  identifying  any  one  of  them  by  name. 
It  is  as  if  between  each  key  on  a  piano  twenty  intermediate 
notes  were  introduced,  subdividing  the  interval  into  as  many 
8<  l<arate  sounds,  each  rising  higher  titan  the  preceding  one 
by  one-twentieth  of  the  full  interval.  No  ear,  however 
delicately  attuned,  conkl  ever  give  more  than  a  guess 


respecting  the  position,  on  the  subdivided  scale,  of  a  par- 
ticular note  sounded ;  and  when  we  have  to  make  alio  wise? 
for  the  almost  untutored  state  of  the  eye  as  to  colour,  is 
compared  with  the  exquisite  perfection  to  which  the  car  hu 
been  cultivated,  wc  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  immeue 
boon  which  was  conferred  on  optical  science  by  the  discovery 
of  such  unchanging  landmarks  as  the  fixed  lines  in  the 
spectrum.  We  can  now  look  upon  the  variegated  eokran 
of  tlie  brilliant  band  before  us  as  a  mere  accident,  dependwt 
upon  physiological  causes,  with  which  the  student  in  urn 
branch  of  science  need  have  no  concern ;  and,  considering 
the  spectrum,  from  the  lowest  refrangible  heat-ray  to  uV 
highest  ray  of  actinism  which  has  yet  been  able  to  struggle 
through  our  atmosphere,  as  but  successions  of  ray-fun* 
lying  side  by  side  and  separated  by  vacant  interval*;  wc 
can  proceed  to  examine  its  properties,  and  investigate  its 
action  upon  material  bodies,  in  total  disregard  of  that 
opacity  of  the  fluids  of  tho  eye,  or  insensitiveneai  of  tW 
retina,  which  allows  us  to  tee  only  a  portion  of  the  cental 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


THE   WAXED   PAPER  PROCESS  FOR  HOT 
CLIMATES. 


BY  MR.  W.  B. 


ITASI.EY  CRAWFORD. 


[A  coitRESPOjfDENT  at  Bombay  has  sent  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  process  which,  he  informs  us,  is  practised  with 
great  success  in  that  climate,  where  other  proceraa  which 
had  been  found  to  succeed  perfectly  in  England,  enuiWj 
failed.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Bombay  Photographic  Society. — Ei>.] 

It  is  admitted  by  every  unsuccessful  Knight  of  the  lilad; 
tips" — as  a  wag  has  facetiously  designated  "one  <»/'«»r<" 
—that  the  various  processes  recoinrnemled  by  a  variety  ^ 
practitioners  in  England,  present  each  and  all  some  tenon- 
obstacle  to  the  Indian  amateur. 

An  44  uncertainty  of  result"  would  seem  to  be  the  amount 
of  experience  acquired  by  every  unlucky  wight,  wlw  hi.- 
followed  implicitly  the  plain  directions  "  of  one  of  uW 
"  guides,"  and  this  uncertainty  has  not  unfrequeuUy  grra 
rise  to  ungenerous  doubts  as  to  whether  the  author  has  lairlj 
and  conscientiously  given  the  result  of  his  experience,  ir 
whether  tho  41  instruction,"  like  tho  41  .lew  pedlar's  raa»" 
is  only  intended  to  44  sell."  Doubts  like  these  vani* 
when  wc  have  the  authority  of  well  known  names,  but  the 
result  remains  the  same,  and  for  the  best  of  all  rcaBona-t^ 
instructor  never  for  a  moment  contemplated  an  Indian  paptl 
when  laying  down  a  course  of  instruction  obviously  intends 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  practising  i  n  Europe.  Or  if 
he  did,  wc  might  justly,  and  without  fear  of  being  de*n*l 
uncharitable,  assume  that  the  mauler  would  have  beea,  m 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  his  work,  as  the  ma*  tea- 
self  would  bo  in  his  endeavours— aided  solely  by  an 
guide— to  unravel  pliotographic  causes  and  effects  under  w 
Indian  sky. 

It  is  a  recognised  principle  in  pliotography — and  one  that 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  photograph** 
— that  temperature  exercises  an  important  influence  on  al 
bodies  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  tho  actinic  ray.  Abj 
change  of  temperature,  however  slight,  produces  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  those 44  bodies  "  ana  we  nave  no  hesisauoii 
in  stating  it  to  be  our  belief,  that  to  a  neglect  of  this  im- 
portant principle  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  half  the  "an- 
noying failures  "  which  so  many  complain  of.  An  ana»«r 
jxKsested  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  prinripla  J 
organic  chemistry,  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty  j* 
modifying  a  "  process"  so  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  Influ 
— but  of  those  who  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  few,  *f 
apprehend,  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  devote  to  a" 
analysis  of  this  nature  ;  a  process,  tharefore,  like  the  folio*  • 
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which  has  received  Uto  test  of  local  practical  experience, 
to  bo  uniform  in  its  action,  and  by  meant  of  it 
an  unlimited  number  of  sheets  of  paper  may  be  prepared  to 
keep  sensitive  for  a  conple  of  weeks,  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  titan  as  a  boon  to  the  Indian  public. 

After  numerous  and  repeated  trials  of  the  various  known 
photographic  processes  on  paper,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  for  general  utility  and  certainty  of  action  in  the 
warm  climate  of  India,  none  can  be  compared  with  the 
waxed  paper  process.  In  this  particular  branch,  as  in  almost 
every  other  of  the  art,  varieties  of  formulas  bave  been 
given,  each  having  aome  peculiarity  to  recommend  it ;  but 
of  all  that  I  have  tried,  those  of  Mr.  Townahend  and 
of  Mr.  How  liave  appeared  to  me  the  simplest  and  the 
best, 

My  personal  experience  leads  me  to  condemn  as  objection- 
able the  very  prevalent  practice  of  putting  into  the  iodising 
liquid  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  such  as  whey,  rice 
water,  sugar  of  milk,  gum  arabic,  isinglass,  &c.  &c.  Paper 
so  prepared,  I  find  particularly  liable  to  attract  and  absorb 
damp,  especially  during  the  monsoon,  whereby  it  becomes, 
am  a  matter  of  course,  charged  with  impurities,  and,  conse- 
quently, useless.  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  friends,  have 
suffered  much  inconvenience  from  this  cause. 

Coming  into  the  field  as  I  do  after  so  many  eminent  pho- 
tographers, it  is  naturally  with  feelings  of  much  diffidence  I 
put  forward  the  following  modification  of  the  waxed  paper 
process,  and  it  is  only  that  I  know  how  different  in  many 
respects  is  the  result  of  operations  in  a  cold  climate,  to  the 
effects  produced  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Bombay,  that 
induces  me  to  give  my  Indian  experience. 

To  wax  paper,  1  shall  give  no  particular  formula,  so  many 
excellent  modes  having  already  been  given,  nearly  all  of 
which  answer  equally  well  here  as  in  a  cooler  clime.  For 
my  own  part  I  prefer  purchasing  ready  waxed  paper,  thereby 
Raving  myself  the  inconvenience  of  a  troublesoino  operation, 
lu  purchasing  wax  paper,  however,  it  should  be  carefully 
examined  sheet  by  sheet ;  those  free  from  conspicuous  flaws 
should  be  selected,  ami  while  having  the  appearance  of  being 
thoroughly  saturated  with  wax  and  quite  transparent,  they 
should  present  no  shiny  patches  on  the  surface,  but  a  uni- 
form dull  smoothness;  should  shilling  patches  appear  on 
paper  in  other  respects  good,  the  objection  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  carefully  ironing  the  sheet  between  folds  of  clear 
bibulous  paper.  , 

Waxed  paper,  whether  in  its  plain  state  or  iodised,  should 
idways  be  kept  in  a  portfolio,  and  in  as  cool  a  situation  as 
practicable. 

The  iodising  solution  I  have  found  to  answer  best,  is  made 


No.  1.  In  20  ounces  of  distilled  water  dissolve  480  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium. 

No.  2.  In  10  ounces  of  distilled  water  dissolve  96  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  add  24  grains  of  chloride 
of  potassium. 

No.  3.  In  10  ounces  of  distilled  water  dissolve  10 
of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

No.  1.   In  4  ounces  of  alcohol  dissolve  5  grains  of 


Mix  solutions  No.  1  and 4  together,  agitate  well,  and  then 
add  No.  2  solution  to  it  and  agitate  well ;  finally  throw  in 
solution  No.  :!,  and  agitate  well.  This  solution  should  be 
kept  iu  a  well-stoppered  bottle  covered  from  light,  and  will 
be  of  service  till  entirely  expended. 

When  required  for  use,  this  liquid  should  bo  filtered 
through  white  clean  bibulous  paper  into  a  pan  of  good  depth, 
and  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  are  required  may  bo  im- 
mersed one  by  one  in  it ;  care  being  taken  that  no  air- 
bubbles  adhere  to  the  paper,  either  above  or  below,  and  that 
the  liquid  quite  covers  the  whole  man  of  paper. 

The  paper  should  now  be  allowed  to  soak  in  this  solution 
from  6  to  10  hours,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  out  sheet  by 
sheet  and  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  (not  exposed  to  much 
light)  to  dry ;  when  dry  it  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in 


,  and  placed  in  a  portfolio  till  wanted,  and,  with 
may  in  this  state  be  preserved  good 

for  mont* 

The  exciting  solution  is  made  thus : — In  24  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  dissolve  2  ounces  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver; 
when  dissolved,  add  glacial  acetic  acid  2 J  ounces,  and  finally 
add  54;  ounces  of  alcohol. 

Filter  before  use  into  a  pan  larger  somewhat  than  the 
paper  to  be  excited. 

Into  tliis  solution  immerse  one  sheet  of  tlte  iodised  paper 
(taking  great  care  that  no  bubbles  adhere)  and  allow  it  to 
soak  for  about  five  minutes,  when  it  should  be  taken  ont, 
and  if  to  be  kept  for  several  days,  placed  in  a  similar  pan 
containing  pure  distilled  water,  rinsed  in  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  dried  off  between  folds  of  clean  bibulous  paper, 
where  it  should  be  retained  ready  for  use  in  the  camera. 
As  many  sheets  as  are  needed  may  thus  be  prepared 
one  after  the  other,  and  when  finished  should  be  kept  in  a 
portfolio  in  a  cool  place,  and  most  cautiously  excluded  from 
light. 

To  give  any  accurate  time  for  the  exposure  necessary  in 
the  camera  is  almost  an  impossibility,  but  with  a  3  inch 
view  lens,  j  inch  opening,  and  our  ordinary  Indian  light, 
5  to  0  minutes  would  be  about  the  time  required  by  this 
paper  for  buildings,  but  for  foliage  or  dark  masses  of 
architecture  in  shade,  9  to  12  minutes  would  probably  be 
better. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  novice  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  most  strict  caution 
not  to  allow  the  least  ray  of  daylight  to  get  at  the  sensitive 
paper  when  not  under  exposuro  through  the  lens  to  a  view. 
Camera  slides,  no  matter  how  carefully  made,  cannot 
thoroughly  exclude  our  bright  sunlight,  and  the  only  plan 
to  ensure  certainty  is  to  wrap  several  folds  of  yellow  cloth 
round  the  slides  when  not  in  use.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  these  precautious. 

Paper  made  sensitive  as  above  described  may  be  kept,  with 
the  precautions  advised,  at  least  ten  days  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. I  have  worked  with  such  paper  16  or  17  days  after 
excitation ,  and  found  no  appreciable  diminution  of  effect,  even 
in  the  time  of  exposure.  It  may  also  be  kept  several  days 
after  exposure  in  the  camera  before  being  developed.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  the  paper  as  soon 
after  excitation  as  possible,  as  involving  less  chances  of 
failure  in  excluding  mishaps  which  might  intervene  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  development, 
which  in  particular  should,  if  practicable,  bo  done  within  24 
hours  after  the  exposure  in  the  camera. 

The  developing  solution  is  made  by  filling  a  bottle  quite 
full  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  throwing  into  it  as  much 
gallic  acid  as  the  water  will  dissolve ;  when  it  will  dissolve 
no  more  the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  settle- 
then  the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  into  a  clean  pan— say 
to  the  depth  of  J  of  an  inch.  Into  this  the  imprcsaioucd 
sheet  is  imniers*d  and  allowed  to  remain  for  5  or  10  minutes. 
The  picture  rarely  developes  rapidly  under  this  solution, 
there  being  so  little  free  nitrate  of  silver  left  on  the  paper ; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  assist  the  developmen  t  by  throwing 
into  it  an  ounce  of  the  water  in  which  the  sensitive  sheets 
were  washed  (which  should  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  for  this 
purpose);  the  picture  will  now  rapidly  develop  and  from 
this  moment  the  process  mjuires  very  curef'nl  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  to  check  it  at  the  point  when  all  the  details 
of  the  picture  are  properly  out ;  and  in  the  next,  if  the  de- 
veloping liquid  should  show  symptoms  of  browning  (decom- 
position), wliich  in  this  climate  will  speedily  occur  in  gallic 
acid  to  which  free  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  added,  to  i 


it  immediately  with  fresh ;  a  neglect  of  tins  precaution  may 
perhaps  destroy  what  would  otherwise  have  proved  a  good 
picture. 

The  time  that  the  process  of  development  occupies  varies 
so  much  that  none  in  particular  can  be  stated.  However, 
a  picture  is  seldom  out  in  loss  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  it  may  be  12  or  20  hours  if  the  exposure  in  the  camera 
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«i ob  too  short  a  time ;  in  »vra 
be  taken  to  renew  the  gallic  acid  solution  should  it 
symptoms  of  becoming  brown. 

A  picture  should  be'  allowed  to  go  on  developing  so  long 
as  the  whites  or  half  tones  do  not  suffer,  that  is  darken. 
When  all  the  details  appear  distinctly  visible,  the  sheet  of 
paper  should  bo  held  up  between  the  eyes  and  a  light ;  if  the 
blacks  in  this  position  present  a  density  impenetrable  to 
light,  the  whites  a  clear  transparency,  and  the  lialf  tones  a 
relative  value,  the  operation  should  be  stopped,  the  picture 
put  into  a  pan  of  clean  water  and  brushed  on  both  Bides  with 
a  soft,  broad,  camel's  hair  brush  to  remove  any  deposit  that 
may  have  settled  npon  it ;  if  allowed  to  remain  thus  for 
about  half  an  hour,  nearly  all  the  acid  will  be  washed  out ; 
it  should  then  be  passed  through  a  fresh  pan  of  water,  and, 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  iodide,  placed  in  a  hath  of  cyanide 


80  grains, 
lfi  ounces. 


Cyanide  of  potaasiwn 
Water   


Filter  for  use. 

This  bath  is  preferable  to  one  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
inasmuch  as  it  acts  more  quickly,  is  lesB  bulky,  and  is  safe  in 
operation,  for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  in  working  than 
hyposulphite,  the  least  contact  of  which  is  destructive  to  tho 
exciting  and  iodising  baths. 

The  cyanide  bath  is  rery  energetic,  and  consequently  the 
picture  requires  much  attention  when  in  it;  for,  it  left 
beyond  tho  time  sufficient  to  dispel  tho  yellow  iodide,  it  will, 
in  continuing  its  action,  reduce  also  the  blacks— indeed  it 
would,  if  left  for  any  lengthened  time,  entirely  obliterate 
tho  picture. 

If  a  hyposulphite  hath  is  preferred,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  answer  well : — 


Hyposulphite  of  «otla 


Filter. 


When  the  iodide  has  thoroughly  disappeared  the  picture 
should  be  washed  for  an  hour  in  several  changes  of  water 
(say  four  or  five  times),  and  in  a  good  supply  of  water  each 
time,  it  should  afterwards  be  hung  up  to  dry. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  expose  to  tho  sunshine  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  finally  iron  with  a  moderately  heated  iron ; 
this  operation  renews  the  transparency  of  the  paper  which 
in  it*  continued  and  repeated  washing  is  in  general  some- 
what impaired. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  recapitulate  and  throw  out 
a  few  further  precautious.  Adopt  the  utmost  cleanliness  in 
every  stage  of  the  operation.  Use  no  chemicals  but  what 
arc  guaranteed  as  the  best.  In  exciting,  use  in  the  dark 
room  no  more  light  than  sufficient  to  enable  work  to  bo 
done  with  comfort.  Use  fresh  clean  bibulous  paper  for 
blotting  off  tho  paper  after  exciting.  Filtered  or  other- 
wise, let  all  tho  solutions  bo  perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 
Use  the  greatest  care  in  preserving  the  excited  paper  from 
the  least  ray  of  light  when  not  under  exposure  in  the 
camera,  and  so  till  the  picture  is  developed.  Never  use 
the  gallic  acid  bath  after  it  lias  browned  at  all.  After 
fixation  in  the  cyanide  bath  wash  thoroughly  in  water  to 
remove  every  trace  of  that  solution.  The  paper,  in  every 
stage — in  its  plain,  iodised,  excited,  impressed,  and  completed 
state — should  always  be  wrapped  in  clean  paper  and  laid  flat 
in  a  portfolio,  kept  in  a  cool  place.  In  this  climate  every 
camera  for  outdoor  work  should  liave  a  thick  yellow  quilted 
cover,  which  both  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  wood,  and 
excludes  white  light  which  might  gain  admission  by  any 
liandy  perceptible  Haw,  and  also  assists  materially  in  main- 
taining a  cool  atmosphere  about  the  paper.  The  lens  must 
of  course  be  wiped  occasionally  ;  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  various  sized  diaphragms  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience  and  practice,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  smallest  sties,  compatible  with  the  amount  of  light 
available,  should  be  used. 


FALL   OF   AN    IMMENSE   AEROLITE  —  PARA- 
MOUNT IMPORTANCE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
"  A  few  weeks  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of 
Boylston  and  Kedfield,  in  Oswego  County,  New  York, 
United  States,  were  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  remark- 
able  phenomenon — tho  descent  from  the  heavens  of  an 
immense  meteoric  mass.     The  body  struck  the  earth, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  with  a 
crash  that  was  truly  terrific,  and  the  shock  was  sensibly  fell, 
and  people  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  at  a  distance  of  fire 
miles  from  the  scene.   The  body  fell  upon  tho  farm  of 
Horace  Tanger,  situated  on  the  line  of  Boylston  and  Hod- 
field,  striking  in  a  meadow,  and  jiartially  on  the  highway. 
It  is  estimated,  by  our  informant,  to  cover  half  an  acre  of 
land.    The  earth  was  torn  up  in  a  terrible  maimer,  and 
large  fragments  were  thrown  a  distance  of  two- thirds  of  a 
mile.    The  mas*  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  rises  at  toac 
points  to  sixty  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  imbedded  in  the  earth  as  many  feet.    The  surface 
generally  has  the  appearance  of  iron  ore.    Hie  excitement 
occasioned  by  tho  event  among  the  inhabitants  was  interne, 
and  the  crash  is  said  to  liave  been  terrific  beyond  description. 
Many  supposed  that  the  final  winding  up  of  terrestrial 
affairs  had  arrived."— Oswego  Palladium. 

We  consider  the  above  occurrence,  so  fully  stated  by  our 
American  cotemporary,  as  most  extraordinary.  Although 
the  words  "  lapidibu*  p/wiase" — "it  rained  stones  "—occur 
several  times  in  Livy,  yet  we  do  not  know  of  any  o» 
where  such  an  immense  mass  of  a  meteoric  stone  was  ever 
projected  in  times  historical.  It  will  surely  be  an  object  of 
much  research,  and  of  interesting  photographic  delineation 
—mineraUtffical  heliography  being  one  of  the  next  steps  of 
that  Art,  of  which  it  also  may  be  said— 


"  Kripult  lumen  Soli 


Of  meteoric  stones,  of  an  ante-historical  origin,  there  arc  some 
huge  ones  lying  in  Siberia,  examined  by  Pallas ;  and  there 
is  some  largo  meteoric  copper  near  Bahia,  in  the  Bnuik,  is 
India,  &c.  But  on  comparing  the  forms  of  those  aerolite* 
(even  those  in  the  British  Museum),  tho  thought  obtrudes 
itself,  whether  those  huge  gold  nnggeta  of  Australia  might  not 
hi>  as  well  projections  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  masses  of  gold,  of  some  thousands  of  ounces 
weight,  could  have  yielded  to  any  terrestrial  (volcanic)  heat, 
&c.  The  photographic  reproduction  of  similarly  interesting 
nuggets  through  the  camera  will  be  of  much  interest,  as 
they  soon  pass  away  in  tin-  assayer's  crucible. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  huge  mass  of  Boylston  and  Red- 
field,  it  would  have  been  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
have  had  it  photographed  scon  after  its  descent ;  because,  as 
such  meteoric  metals  descend  mostly  in  a  very  high  state 
of  temperature — molten  internally,  &c. — the  first  B|b» 
thereof  might  have  conveyed  interesting  information.  It » 
such  important  phenomena  which  will  spread  photograpriT 
over  the  whole  world,  as  in  numerous,  nay,  most  case*, 
there  is  no  draughtsman  within  reach  capable  of  sririnf 
euch  objects,  so  as  to  make  his  work  useful  to  the  geologist. 

As  the  subject  of  mincralogical  or  geological  photograph 
has  hardly  yet  been  touched,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  to  persons  who  intend  to  take  up  trw 
matter.  To  begin  first  with  largo  faces  of  rocks,  galley^ 
crevices,  eart  h  slips,  thouleinentu,  Ike,  it  will  require  some  pre- 
paratory study  to  select  such  as  are  of  greater  interest — the 
cropping  out,  and  the  stratification  of,  various  geological 
formations,  so-called  faultt,  &c.  Still,  a  little  study  and  a 
little  experience  will  soon  impart  to  the  photograpaif 
traveller  the  necessary  tact  of  selecting,  at  least,  not  quite 
wortldess  as]<ects.  But  even  large  views  of  entire  monntar. 
ranges,  if  not  taken  at  too  great  a  distance,  will,  especially 
in  new  countries,  be  of  importance ;  because  geology  ha* 
arrived  at  that  point,  that  the  very  sight  of  a  mountain 
range  will  tell  the  traveller  to  what  formation  it  belong*— 
primary  or  secondary,  granite  or  limestone,  porphyry, 
canic  formation,  &c.  There  is  great  pleasure  in  thus  readrnf 
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Nature's  great  works  at  riykl,  and  it  must  be  an  equally  great 
pleasure  for  the  photographer  to  seize  these  vast  naturo- 
soeaea — sights  the  grandest  wo  ever  can  behold. 

Bat  even  the  representation  of  single  specimens  of 
minerals,  from  that  huge  one  covering  the  area  of  An//" an  acre, 
to  smaller  ones  that  cannot  be  brought  away,  is  of  great 
importance.  Even  in  the  most  remote  mines  of  the  world, 
there  are  collections  of  specimens,  made  by  the  officers, 
which  they  will  not  part  with,  the  easy  and  accurate  repro- 
duction of  which,  by  miming  a  slide,  is  desirable.  If  huge 
masses  of  single  rocks  are  to  be  delineated,  the  old  rule  of 
choosing  the  beet  and  most  interesting  stand-point  is  to  be 
observed.  At  times,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  than  ono 
view  will  In.-  desirable;  but  after  this  has  been  done,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  tho  sledge-hammer,  a  very  useful 
assistant  to  the  travelling  mineralogist  and  mineralogical 

of  tho 


photographer.  Wherever  practicable,  large  c 
rock,  which  has  been  previously  examined  and  depicted,  are 
to  be  hewn  off,  and  these  now  faces  (fractures)  introduced 
in  the  camera. 

For  the  sake  of  showing  what  remains  yet  to  be  done, 
exclusive  of  those  numberless  Swiss  sceneries  hitherto 
represented,  we  may  state,  that  only  forty-eight  hours1 
rail  from  London,  there  are  the  giants'  mountains  (Z?nx 
ilicscngthnrgi-) — not  properly  Alps — still  containing  some  of 
the  softest  and  finest  mountain,  meadow,  and  glen  scenery ; 
which,  if  rendered  in  large  plates,  would  present,  perhaps, 
the  most  idyllic  scenery  in  Europe.  Not  far  off  thence  is 
the  Adersburher  Felsen — huge  masses  of  sandstone,  stuck 
column-like  in  the  soil,  and  forming  a  natural  Stonelienge. 
In  the  vicinity  lies  a  fossil  forest  of  some  millions  of 
antediluvian  trees  (Lirioilentlrum),  which,  to  the  judicious 
artist,  would  yield  great  and  ample  scope ;  and  thus  we 
may  be  permitted,  traveller -like,  to  conclude  with  a  jKissagc 
of  the  Koran :— "  Gal's  is  the  Orient,  and  God's  is  tho 
Occident-*!!  full  of  Ilis  glory." 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  OXYPHENIC  ACID  FOR 
PYROGALLIO  ACID. 
Mr.  R.  Warner  recently  proposed  to  replace  in  photo- 
graphy the  pyrogallic  acid  ny  an  acid  possessing  similar 

Kopertics,  and  the  preparation  of  which  might  doubtless 
undertaken  more  economically  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  acid,  which  may  be  prepared  by  various  methods,  is 
oxyphenic  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  Cl?  H„  Ov  The 
following  instructions  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
researches,  which  would  be  doubtless  both  very  interesting 
and  very  useful : — Pyrogallic  acid  being  ono  of  the  most 
precious  agents  used  in  photography,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  costly,  it  would  therefore  be  of  importance  to  discover 
a  sutatkute.  Tho  presence  of  oxyphenic  acid  in  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  should  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  productions.  Tho  process  recom- 
mended by  31.  Buchner  in  order  to  extract  it  is,  moreover, 
economical.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  determine  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  and  to 
arrange  the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  no  portion  of  this 
quantity  should  1h>  lost. 

Oxyphenic  acid,  C13 II,  O,,  identical  with  pyrocatcchin 
and  pyromorintamiic  acid,  possesses  properties  very  similar 
to  those  of  pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  pretty  soluble  in  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
rectangular  prisms;  the  crystals,  dried  at  80"  cent.,  fuse  at 
110"  to  115".  The  fused  matter  boils  at  240°  to  24.')". 
The  vapour  is  colourless,  and  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which, 
when  cooled,  forms  beautiful  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution 
presents  a  re-action  scarcely  acid,  and  possesses  a  slightly 
better  flavour.  It  easily  minces  salts  of  silver  and  the 
chlorures  of  gold  and  platinum.  Ujion  rendering  it  alkaline 
by  means  of  a  little  ]x>tash  or  of  caustic  ammonia,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen — becoming  green  (and  not  red,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  pyrogallic  acid),  then  brown,  and,  finally, 


It  does  not  change  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  but  yields,  in 
conjunction  with  perchloride  of  iron,  a  deep  green  colour, 
which,  upon  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  changes  to  red,  and 
again  becomes  green  by  saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid. 
Such  are  the  reducing  properties  of  oxyphenic  acid,  which 
have  led  to  its  suggested  employment  in  photography  instead 
of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Oxyphenic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
catechu,  of  morintannic  acid,  from  tin,  from  copper, 
from  Peruvian  bark,  from  kino,  from  the  roots  of  krameria 
triandra,  of  somen ti  11a  <  recta,  polygonum,  biatorta,  &c, 
and,  in  general,  from  the  roots  of  all  plants  containing  a 
tannin, jvhich  lias  the  property  of  taming  green  the  salts  of 


jirocesB  for  obtaining 
'gar,  or  of 


iron,    fettenkoler  has  shown  its  existence  in 
vinegar. 

M.  Buchner  points  out  the  folio 
oxyphenic  acid  by  means  of  the  crude  wood  vinegar, 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  may  contain  about  two  per  cent, 
by  weight : — 

Pyroligneous  acid  is  distilled  (an  operation  generally 
performed  in  the  factories  producing  this  acid,  and  the  pyro- 
lignites  of  lead  or  of  iron),  and  the  siropy  residue  is  shaken 
up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
latter  dissolves  but  very  few  pitchy  matters,  but  takes 
possession  of  the  oxyphenic  acid.  Phe  liquid,  separated 
lrom  the  pitch,  is  agitated,  in  its  turn,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  commercial  ether;  this  latter  dissolves  the 
oxyphenic  acid.  The  ctherial  solution,  which  also  contains 
acetic  acid  and  tarry  oils,  is  decanted,  and  then  distilled. 
When  nearly  all  the  ether  is  volatilised,  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  a  current  of  carlmnic  acid  is 
|iasacd  through  tho  retort.  There  first  distils  the  acetic  acid, 
then  the  oxyphenic  acid  or  pyrocatechin,  and,  lastly,  a 
thick  brown  oil.  The  middle  portion  becomes,  on  cooling, 
a  crystalline  magma,  which  is  expressed,  and  again  sublimed 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  if  it  is  required  to  obtain 
colourlesa  crystals.  These  have  the  composition,  CXJ  U,  O,, 
and  arc  oxyphenic  acid.  It  lias  not  been  possible  to  detect 
the  presence  of  this  body  in  the  pitch  or  tar  of  pit  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (such  as  is  obtained  in  operating  upon 
the  residues  of  the  preparation  of  chlorine  by  means  of 
hydrated  caustic  time)  may  be  substituted  for  the  solution  of 
marine  salt,  and  sulphide  of  carbon  instead  of  ether.  This 
slight  mollification  of  the  process  of  preparation  woidd, 
perhaps,  cause  the  pyrocatecliin  or  oxyphenic  acid  to  \x> 
obtained  at  prices  considerably  below  that  of  pyrogallic 
acid. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DIURNAL  AMOUNT 
OF  LIGHT  BY  THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  GOLD. 

HY  FKOKK.SROll  JOHN  C.  DKAPK.lt,  M.l). 

Pi.A?rrs  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  light 
received  from  their  growth  aud  nutrition,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  we  should  have  meaus  for  the  measurement  of  quantities 
of  light,  such  as  those  wo  have  for  measuring  heat.  Those, 
too,  who  are  engaged  in  photographic  pursuits,  must  have 
often  desired  to  measure  the  amount  of  light  of  one  day 
compared  with  that  of  another;  or  of  one  portion  of  time 
compared  with  that  of  another  portion.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, need  any  excuse  for  introducing  to  your  notice  a 
t>rocc.-<s  for  the  "Determination  of  the  Diurnal  Amount  of 
Light." 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  a  photo- 
meter which  would  accomplish  such  a  result ;  and  among 
the  substances  that  undergo  chango  under  tho  influence  of 
light,  and  which  might  serve  tho  above  purpose,  is  the  per- 
oxalate  of  iron,  first  suggested  by  Pro!e*sor  John  W. 
Draper,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  185". 

On  being  exposed  to  light,  'peroxalato  of  iron  gives  off 
carbonic  acid  gas  with  effervescence,  and  gains  the  power  of 
precipitating  metallic  gold  from  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
gold-the  quantity  of  gold  precipitated  depending  on  tho 
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amount  of  light  to  which  the  sensitive  solution  has  been 
exposed. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  this  method  is,  that 
when  the  decomposition  has  fairly  set  in,  the  solution 
becomes  turbid,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  protoxalate  of 
iron  ;  this  may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  adding  to  the  per- 
oxalate  a  little  perchloride  of  iron,  which  mixture  of  per- 
oxalate  and  perchloride  may  be  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  to  the  action  of  light  without  any  turbidity  arising ; 
and,  ou  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  gold,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  metallic  gold.  All  that  then  remains  is  to  weigh 
the  gold  precipitated,  and  we  have  represented  the  amount 
of  light. 

Preparation  of  the  Sensitive  Solntion.  —  A  measured 
an»ount  of  oxalic  acid  is  boiled  to  saturation  with  freshly- 
precipitated  peroxide  of  iron.  The  resulting  peroxalate  is 
filtered — the  filtrate  being  received  in  a  test-tube  containing 
a  little  perchloride  of  iron — and  the  contents  of  the  filter 
washed  until  the  mixture  in  the  test-tube  amounts  to  ten 
cubic  centimetres — the  quantity  used. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  above  sensitive  solution 
was  exposed  to  a  north  light,  or  rather  to  the  region  about 
the  pole,  in  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  /j&th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  was  placed  in  a  box,  darkened  in  the 
interior,  so  as  to  absorb  all  stray  rays.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment served  to  measure  the  quantity  of  light  for  half  a  hot 
summer's  day ;  a  similar  solution,  in  a  similar  tube,  being 
substituted  at  mid-day. 

As  soon  as  the  period  of  exposure  ceased,  perchloride  of 
gold  was  added  to  the  contents  of  the  exposure  tube  as  long 
as  it  caused  a  precipitate.  This  precipitate  was  theu 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
The  result  indicated  the  comparative  amount  of  light  in  the 
diffuse  light  of  the  period  of  exposure. 
As  examples,  I  ate  the  following  experiments : — 
No.  1. — September  7th,  1858.  Perfectly  clear;  temp., 
76" ;  dew  point,  66°  ;  barometer,  29?  68' ;  gold  precipitated, 
56  milligrammes. 

No.  2. — November  4th,  1858.  Very  dark  and  raining  ; 
temp.,  47";  dew  point,  46°;  barometer,  29*  60  ;  gold 
precipitated,  7  milligrammes. 

nts  serve  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
jr,  perhaps,  recommend  a  trial  of  its  merits 
to  such  as  are  interested  in  photometric  pursuits. 


larger  one  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  work- 
room. When  they  are  tlioroughly  dry,  they  arc  removed 
by  two  workmen,  who  finish  them  previous  to  packing  up  in 
reams.  This  is  all  accomplished  with  automaton-like  pre- 
cision and  regularity,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  second. 

Some  idea  of  the  development  which  photography  feu 
undergone  both  in  France  and  abroad,  may  be  formed  by 
the  enormous  quantity  of  prepared  paper  sent  out  from  this 
factory,  almost  enough  to  make  one  believe  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  arc  engaged  in  its  practice.  Wc  nv  i 
vast  case  filled  with  it  and  addressed  to  one  of  our  artwts 
following  the  march  of  our  army,  and  we  looked  with  a 
respectful  eye  on  the  unsullied  sheets  destined  to  become 
the  irrefutable  pages  of  a  glorious  history  —La 


A  VISIT  TO  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  photographic  paper 
establishment,  which  may  with  good  reason  be  termed  the 
most  important  in  existence, — we  allude  to  tliat  of  M. 
Marion,  at  Courbevoie.  We  had  long  desired  to  make  this 
visit,  when  chance,  without  any  effort  of  the  will  on  our 
own  part,  led  us  bo  near  the  factory  that  we  decided  on 
availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  establishment  which  turns  out  such  an  amazing 
quantity  of  photographic  pa]»cr,  ready  prepared  aud  other- 
wise. 

In  the  mid*t  of  a  whole  tribe  of  work-people  of  both 
sexes  and  every  age,  we  distinguished  Mt  Marion,  who, 
while  engaged  in  manual  operations  like  a  simple  journey- 
man, kept  his  eye  on  everything  that  was  passing  around 
him.  Guided  by  him  we  were  enabled  to  follow  all  the 
operations  in  succession  which  the  paper  underwent  in  the 
liamls  of  the  several  persons  through  whom  it  passed. 

The  woman  who  applied  the  albumen  (for  in  this  as  in 
most  other  large  establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  they  em- 
ploy a  woman  for  this  duty)  was  placed  betweon  two 
apprentiees,  the  first  of  whom  handed  her  one  of  the  sheets 
of  paper  received  from  the  foreman,  and  which  she  placed  in 
three  or  four  basins  consecutively,  according  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  undergo,  after 
which  these  sheets  are  fixed  by  the  second  apprentice  on 
little  wooden  triangles,  which  are  themselves  supported  on  a 


giftionarg  of  ^QtoQts^. 

Flcorkscencb  (continved).  —  "  Sir  David  Brewster  h*d 
several  years  before  discovered  a  remarkable  phenomenal  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  green  colouring  matter  cf 
leaves,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  chlorophyll.  Thb 
fluid,  when  of  moderate  strength  and  viewed  across  a  nwdenit 
thickness,  is  of  a  fine  emerald  green  colour;  but  Sir  Band 
Brewster  found  that  when  a  bright  pencil  of  rays,  formed 
by  condensing  the  sun's  light  by  a  lens,  was  admitted  into 
the  fluid,  the  path  of  the  rays  was  marked  by  a  bright  tat* 
of  a  blood  red  colour*  This  singular  phenomenon  he  he 
designated  internal  ditperxion.  He  supposed  it  to  be  due  to 
suspended  particles  which  reflected  a  red  light,  and 
that  it  might  be  imitated  by  a  fluid  holding  in  *u.« 
excessively  fine  coloured  precipitate.  A  similar 
was  observed  by  him  in  a  great  many  other  solutions,  sad  is 
some  solids ;  and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1846,  he  has  entered  fully  into  the  subjectt  h 
consequence  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  papers,  which  bid  jn-* 
appeared,  he  was  led  to  examine  a  solution  of  sulphite  rf 
quinine;  and  he  concluded  from  his  observations  that  the 
'  epipohc'  dispersion  of  light  exhibited  by  this  fluid  wa*  only  • 
particular  instance  of  internal  dispersion,  distinguished  by  lb* 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  rays  capable  of  duperam 
wore  dispersed. 

"  The  lecturer  stated,  that,  having  had  his  attention  ealW 
some  time  ago  to  Sir  John  HerscheVs  papers,  he  had  do  toaott 
repeated  some  of  the  exjioriments  than  no  felt  an  extreme  in- 
terest in  the  phenomenon.  The  reality  of  the  epipohc  satlyw 
of  light  was  at  once  evident  from  the  experiments ;  and  he  feh 
confident  that  certain  theoretical  views  respecting  the  nature  of 
light  had  only  to  bo  followed  fearlessly  into  their  leotrjat' 
consequences,  in  order  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  opipobd 
light. 

"The  exhibition  of  a  richly -coloured  beam  of  light  in  *  per- 
fectly clear  fluid,  when  the  observation  is  conducted  in  tie 
manner  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  seemed  to  point  to  thcdwperooD^ 
exhibited  by  the  solutions  of  quinine  and  chlorophyll  **  <** 
and  the  same  phenomenon.  The  latter  fluid,  an  has  been  already 
stated,  disperses  light  of  a  blood-red  colour.  When  the  tr*n>- 
niitted  light  is  subjected  to  prismatic  analysis,  there  is  found  * 
remarkably  intense  band  of  absorption  in  the  red,  beside*  oertaia 
other  absorption  bands,  of  less  intensity,  iu  other  part*  «f  the 
spectrum.  Nothing  at  first  seemed  more  likely  than  tb^m 
consequence  of  some  action  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  the 
medium,  the  incident  ravs  belonging  to  the  absorption  band  ra 
the  red,  withdrawn,  as  "they  certainly  were,  from  the  iaadeet 
beam,  were  given  out  in  all  directions,  instead  of  being  ateorW 
in  the  manner  usual  in  coloured  media.  It  might  be  «uhw* 
that  the  incident  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether  generic 
synchronous  vibrations  in  the  ultimate  molecules,  and  **w 
thereby  exhausted,  and  that  the  molecules  in  turn  hewn* 
centres  of  disturbance  to  the  ether.  The  general  aruk® 
between  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  solutions  of  chloro- 
phyll and  of  quinine  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  absorption 
bands  in  the  light  transmitted  by  the  latter.  If  these  rani- 
were  but  narrow,  the  light  belonging  to  them  might  not  be 
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missed  in  the  transmitted  beam,  unless  it  were  specially  looked 
for;  and  the  beam  might  be  thu*  ' epipolised,'  without,  to 
ordinary  inspection,  being  changed  in  its  properties  in  any  other 
respect.  But  on  subjecting  the  light  to  prismatic  analysis,  first 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  thon  with  a  magnifying  power,  no 
absorption  bands  were  perceived. 

"  A  little  furthor  reflection  shewed  that  even  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  these  bands  would  not  alone  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  For  the  rays  producing  the  dispersed  light  fit 
wo  confine  our  attention  to  the  thin  stratum  in  which  the  main 
part  of  the  dispersion  takes  place,)  are  exhausted  by  the  time 
iho  incident  light  has  traversed  a  stratum  t-ho  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  thereabouts,  whereas  the  dispersed  rays  traverse 
the  fluid  with  perfect  freedom.  This  indicates  a  difference  of 
nature  between  the  blue-producing  rays  and  the  blue  rays  pro- 
duced. Now,  as  the  lecturer  stated,  he  felt  very  great  eonfi- 
clen<«  in  the  principle  that  tho  nature  of  light  is  completely 
defined  by  specifying  its  refrangibility  and  it.-  state  as  to  polari- 
zation. The  difference  of  nature,  then,  indicated  by  tho  phe- 
nomenon, must  be  referred  to  a  difference  in  one  or  other  of 
those  two  respect*.  At  first  he  took  for  granted  that  there 
«x)iild  be  no  change  of  refrangibility.  The  refrangibility  of 
light  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  absolutely 
invariable*  To  suppose  that  it  had  changed  would,  on  the 
undulatory  theory.be  equivalent  to  supposing  that  periodic 
vibrations  of  one  period  could  give  rise  to  periodic  vibrations  of 
a  different  period— a  supposition  presenting  no  small  mechanical 
difficulty.  But  the  hypotheses  which  he  was  obliged  to  form 
on  adopting  the  other"  alternative,  namely,  that  the  difference 
of  nature  had  to  do  with  the  state  of  polarization,  were  so 
artificial  as  to  constitute  a  theory  which  appeared  utterly 
extravagant. 

(7b 


tbt  glmateur  pcebarw. 

OCTTA.  pkhcha—  (continued). 
A  dippeb  for  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  is  easily  formed  of  gutta 
percha.  A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed 
as  to  the  best  material  for  dippers ;  personally,  wo  prefer  those 
of  porcelain.    But  where  dippers  of  a  material  liable  to  break 
arc  used,  it  i<  generall)  desirable  to  p<"i-*c-<- a  supplementary  one, 
or  ready  means  of  making  one ;  for  this  purpoM]  if  not  for 
general  use,  gutta  percha  will  bo  found  useful.  The  usual  form 
of  a  gutta  ]iercha  dipper,  and  the  one  most  easily  made,  con- 
i  of  a  strip  of  gutta  percha  of  tho  requisite  length,  about 
1  a  half  broad,  and  about  a  quarter  of* an  inch  thick, 
with  one  end  turned  up  to  form  a  rest  for 
tho  plate,  something  like  the  subjoined  en- 
graving.  A  dipper  of  this  sha|»e  jtossesses, 
however,  two  or  three  disadvantages.  The 
first  objection  is  one  that  applies  equally  to 
glass  dippers,  if  formed  the  same  way,— that 
is,  by  turning  up  the  end— namely,  the  lodg- 
ment that  is  afforded  for  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  groove  formed  by  the 
bent  end  of  the  dipj>er.    The  eollodionised 
plate  when  placed  on  tho  dipper,  at  once  rests 
in  a  small  well  of  the  solution,  and  a  stain 
along  the  top  of  the  picture  is  the  general  result.    We  have 
pointed  out  this  as  the  source  of  evil  in  several  instances,  where 
wo  have  been  asked  to  assist  in  discovering  an  apparently  inex- 
plicable cause  of  constantly  recurring  stains.   Another  disad- 
vantage of  these  dippers  is  their  want  of  firmness  and  rigidity. 
In  lifting  the  plate  out  of  the  bath  they  arc  apt  to  bend  back- 
ward, and  thus  risk  throwing  the  plate  against  tho  front  of  the 
hath,  to  the  damage  of  the  film.    To  those  whose  experience 
has  taught  them  to  distrust  the  action  of  gutta  percha  on  the 
bath  solution,  there  is  in  this  form  of  dipper  quite  sufficient 
i  of  gutta  percha  to  provo  an  objoction. 


•  It  is  true  that  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  1*  in  a  certain  irnr 
on  exception ;  but  the  effect  is  in  this  ease  a  work  of  time,  whkh  seems  it 
once  to  remove  it  from  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light,  which,  aa  far  as 
Kiue  ran  lodge,  take  place  instantaneously.  It  ia  trne  that  there  now 
appears  a  dose  analogy  In  many  respects  between  true  Internal  dispersion 


(plained,  I 


phosphorescence.    Hut  while  the  nature  of  cplpolUed  light  remained  yet 
•  there  was  nothing  in  the  former  phenomenon  to  point  to  the 


All  these  disadvantages  arc,  however,  obviated  in  the  dipper 
we  shall  next  describe.  We  refer  to  the  form  first  recom- 
mended, we  believe,  by  Mr.  Lake  Price,  who  suggests  the  use 
of  pure  silver  wire  for  the  material.  This  material,  whilst 
costly,  is  unnecessary,  as  all  the  advantages  may  be  secured 
without  the  cost,  by  using  common  wire  coated  with  gutta 
percha.  The  advantages  are  lightness,  simplicity,  and  efficiency. 
Its  lightness  removes  the  risk  of  breaking  a  glass  bath  by 
jarring  roughly  against  the  bottom — a  circumstance  which  docs 
sometimes  happen  in  using  a  dipper  of  heavy  plate  glass.  It  is 
easily  made,  tlio  bending  of  the  wire  and  covering  with  gutta 
percha  requiring  no  especial  manipulatory  skill.  It  answers 
the  purpose  well,  the  plate  neither  slipping  off,  nor  adhering 
obstinately  by  capillary  attraction,  as  in  glass  dippers ;  no  rest 


is  afforded  to  the  solution  so  as  to  cause  stains ;  and  the  i 
surface  of  gutta  percha  presented  to  the  action  of  the  bath, 
removes  the  objection  arising  from  iU  supposed  injurious 
tendency.*  The  annexed  engraving  gives 
the  form  of  the  dipper  in  question.  A 
piece  of  wire,  either  iron  or  brans,  copper 
being  too  soft  and  pliable,  baring  been 
procured  of  the  proper  strength  and 
thickness— that  being  regulated, of  course, 
by  tho  size  of  tho  intended  dipper— will  be 
easily  bent  to  tho  desired  shape.  It  should 
be  joined  at  the  top,  either  by  soldering, 
riveting,  twisting  the  ends  together,  or 
wrapping  with  a  piece  of  finer  wire,  as 
may  bo  most  convenient  to  tho  manipu- 
lator. The  stay  across  the  middle  is  to 
give  strength  and  firmness,  and  need  only 
he  used  in  largo  dippers.  This  done,  it 
may  be  coated  with  gutta  percha  in  several 
ways,  when  that  material  is  rendered 
plastic ;  but  the  simplest,  neatest,  and  most 
efficient,  will  be  as  follows  :  procure  somo  of  the  very  thinnest 
sheet,  the  satin  tissue  will  answer  best,  and  cut  into  strips  about 
half  an  inch  broad  ;  now  heat  the  wire  gently,  not  making  it 
too  hot,  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  then  proceed  to  wrap  tho 
strips  of  gutta  percha  round  the  wire  in  a  spiral  direction  till  the 
whole  is  covered.  This  done,  pass  the  whole  quickly  through 
the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  heating  it  just  sufficiently  to  mnkc 
the  overwrapping  edges  tacky,  and,  wetting  the  fingers  to  pre- 
vent them  sticking,  ply  the  edges  gently  together  until  the 
whole  is  joined.  This  wrapping  may  again  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  edges  again  being  joined  by  the  flame  in  the 
same  manner.  Before  applying  each  successive  wrapping,  it 
will  he  well  to  rub  the  surface  with  a  little  benzol  to  remove  all 
greasiness  resulting  from  fingering,  otherwise  there  will  be 
danger  of  the  second  wrapping  not  adhering  to  the  first.  By 
this  means  a  neat  and  perfect  coating,  completely  insulating  the 
wire,  may  be  obtained.  Care,  of  course,  should  be  takeu  that, 
no  spot  be  left  uncovered  or  unjoined ;  or  injuriotts 
the  bath  would  be  the  result. 

'Where  tho  very  thin  sheet  is  not  easily  procurable 
plan  would  be  to  take  a  piece  of  any  shape  to  be  most  readilv 
obtained,  and  rendering  it  plattio  or  ductile  by  heating  in  hot 
water,  pull  it  out  into  long,  thin  ribbons,  and  then  use  it  in  the 
manner  we  have  described. 

These  dippers,  after  coating  with  gutta  percha,  may,  if  it  be 
considered  desirable,  lie  further  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
silver  solution  by  varnishing  with  shell-lac,  as  we  I 
in  a  former  article. 

( To  be  continued, ) 


Cl  orxt  sp  on bene  c . 


(From  our  Special  ComtpondeMi.) 

Pari*,  Ut  Augtui,  18&9. 
Therk  is  at  the  present  moment  a  great  scarcity  of  photo- 
graphic news  here.    The  Paris  journals;  are  full  of  extract* 
from  English  ]*»pers,  and  give  no  original  news  whatever. 


*  Before  finally  quitting  the  subject  of  | 
a  brief  rtmmi  of  the  comi 
action  on  photographic 
"  by  onr  c 


itta  percha,  we  shall  probably  give 
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La  Lumure  has  actually  reproduced  a  note  published  by  M. 
Schoenbein  in  1847 1  This  note,  however,  although  old  to 
the  chemical  world,  may  not  bo  so  to  photography.  The 
latter  is  making  rapid  progress,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  the  Palaii  de  Clndustrie,  and  every 
chemical  fact  relating  to  Um  phfltogcnk  action  of  lighl 
becomes  of  more  importance  every  day.  On  this  account 
I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  reproduce  M.  Schoenbeina 
little  note  here,  for  when  the  latter  was  formerly  published 
photography  was  far  indeed  from  occupying  the  high  position 
it  does  at  the  present  day. 

M.  Schoenbein  observed,  then,  that  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  preserved  in  the  dark,  retained  its 
transparency  and  underwent  no  change  of  colour,  however 
long  it  was  kept  shut  up  in  complete  darkness ;  but  as  soon 
as  this  solution  was  exposed  to  the  sun  its  colour  was  seen 
to  become  darker,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  was  disengaged,  or, 
at  least,  an  unmistakable  smell  of  prussie  acid  was  given 
out,  whereas  the  solution  of  ferrocyanido  of  potassium  lias 
no  odour  when  recently  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  peroxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  when  this  has 
been  deposited  and  the  liquid  has  lost  its  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  the  latter  is  found  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

This  curious  decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly  if 
pieces  of  linen  or  cotton  be  Btecped  in  the  solution  and  then 
exposed  to  tho  sun ;  and  M.  Schcenbcin  has  assured  himself 
that  a  clear,  transparent  solution  of  ferricyanide  is  decom- 
posed in  the  same  manner  as  the  ferrocyanide. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  relative  number  of  the  various 
processes  employed  by  photographers,  who  have  exhibited 
proofs  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
at  the  Palais  de  UndHttrie.   We  have  the  following  :— 

Damp  collodion  (Archer)   700  specimens. 

I>ry  collodion    'Id  „ 

Taupcnot'a  method    55  „ 

Collodion  and  albumen  (divers  method*)  10  ,, 

Collodion  and  honey    4  „ 

Dry  collodionued  paper    9  „ 

Waxed  paper  (Talbot)    5(09  „ 

Waxed  linen    17  „ 

Waxed  turpentine  paper   1  ,," 

Paper  wet  and  dry   -13  „ 

Albumen  (Niepoe) 

Total      ...      ...  1,078  ,, 

But,  as  a  great  number  of  the  exhibitors  have  not  made 
known  their  processes,  this  figure  will  not  convey  any  idea 
of  the  number  of  proofe  contained  in  the  exhibition. 

The  process  on  turpentined  paper,  which  has  only  one 
representative  in  the  whole  exhibition,  is  by  a  M.  Bonnefond ; 
the  proof  represents  a  view  of  the  Quarries  of  St.  Denis,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the  process, 
except  that  M.  Bonncfond  calls  it  Papier-U'rehenthino-ciri'- 
iodure,  a  sort  of  multnm  in  parvo  definition,  and  a  word  that 
will  not  find  its  way  into  any  dictionary  until  photography 
has  mode  still  further  progress ! 

Mercury  has  played  an  important  part  in  photographic 
art,  and  is  still  considerably  employed.  M.  Ulcx  has  made 
known  a  process  by  which  this  metal  may  be  purified.  It 
consist*  in  adding  to  it  a  concentrated  dissolution  of  per- 
chloride of  iron,  and  shaking  tho  mixture.  One  part  of 
perchloride  is  employed  for  16  parts  of  mercury.  The 
liquid  mixture  sepiirates,  when  allowed  to  repose,  into  two 
parts,  one  consisting  of  tho  purified  metal,  the  other  forms  a 
greyish  moss,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
causes  the  separation  of  more  pure  mercury.  In  this  opera- 
tion it  often  happens  that  a  small  quantity  of  calomel  is 
formed;  this  may  bo  separated  and  decomposed.  This 
process  is  not  new ;  it  was  first  proposed,  many  years  ago, 
by  M.  Dumas,  who  showed  that  chloride  of  copper  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  tho  perchloride  of  iron.  If  too  mercury 
contain  silver  and  gold,  this  method  of  purification  will  not 
separate  them,  and  I  think  that  when  pure  mercury  is 
desirable,  it  would  be  far  better  to  submit  the  impure  metal 
to  the  old  process  of  distillation,  or  to  press  it  through  some 


fine  chamois  leather,  than  to  act  upon  it  incompletely  by 
dissolution  of  iron  or  copper,  after  which  treatment  it  must 
1«*  well  wa«hed  to  get  rid  of  the  metallic  s.ilntirm--. 

A  new  salt  has  been  formed  by  an  Italian  chemist,  M. 
Passerini,  who  denominates  it  pyrophosphate  of  bismuth,  and 
ascribes  to  it  the  formula — 2  BijO.POj,  though  he  brings 
forward  no  analysis  to  prove  his  assertions.  However  that 
may  be,  the  salt  in  question  is  prepared  by  double  decompo- 
sition :  an  acid  solution  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  bismuth 
(4  parts  of  nitrate  to  48  of  water),  is  precipitated  by  a 
8oluti6n  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  A  voluminous  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  well  washed  and  dried. 

When  dry,  this  now  salt  forms  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
without  smell  and  almost  without  taste ;  the  air  has  no  action 
upon  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  ; 
soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  and  azotic  acids ;  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  pyrophosphate  of  soda 
and  in  citrate  of  ammonia. 

M.  Victor  Legrip,  a  phannacien  at  Chambon  (Crewe), 
relates  a  curious  observation,  which  appears  to  show  that 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  air  during  a  storm. 

On  the  4th  of  June  last,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
storm  broke  over  Chambon.  Hailstones  accompanied  the 
heavy  rain.  M.  Legrip  remarked  that  the  wainscot  of  his 
phannacie,  which  had  been  newly  varnished  with  linseed 
oil,  containing  oxide  of  lead,  presented  a  great  number  of 
white  spots ;  apparently,  tho  number  of  these  spots  coincided 
with  that  of  the  liailstones  which  had  struck  against  the 
wainscot.  On  each  stxit  was  a  drop  of  white,  milky  liquid. 
A  certain  quantity  of  these  drops  were  collected  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  clean  muslin  and  distilled  water.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  white  matter  the  liquid  held 
in  sus]>ension  was  sulphate  of  lead. 

M.  ( .'hevreul  has  lately  shown  tho  existence  of  oxalate  or 
lime  in  the  greasy  impurities  that  are  washed  from  the  wool 
of  the  sheep  and  the  alpaca.  In  seeking  a  mean*  of  ob- 
taining pure  oxalic  acid  from  these  matters,  in  order  to  put 
the  question  out  of  all  jxjssible  doubt,  ho  discovered  a  very 
pretty  reaction,  namely,  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  oxalate 
of  lime.  One  part  of  oxalate  of  lime  dried  at  40°  (centigrade), 
and  containing  2  atoms  of  water  and  2  07  parts  of  fused 
nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  20  {arts  of  water,  are  main- 
tained from  one  to  three  hours,  at  a  temjierature  approaching 
100"  (centigrade).  In  this  manner  many  gramme*  of 
oxalate  of  lime  may  be  completely  decomposed.  The  inao- 
lublo  oxalate  oT  silver  thus  formed  is  well  washed  and  then 
touched  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  imme- 
diately transformed  into  chloride  of  silver  and  pure  oxalic 
acid,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  the  liquid  after  the 
separation  of  the  cldoridc  of  silver. 

The  Russian  University  of  Kliarkow,  in  Ukrainia,  has 
just  come  into  jiossession  of  an  enormous  electric  battery, 
perhaps  the  largest  ever  known;  it  is  composed  of  1,000 
Ilunseu's  elements ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tho  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  professors  of  the  Russian  University 
inform  the  French  savants  that  they  intend,  from  the  1st  to 
tho  10th  of  September  next,  to  execute  numerous  ex.r«Ti- 
ments  with  this  great  battery,  princi]ially  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  certain  questions  which  have  been  subject  to 
controversy.  The  Russian  professors  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  will  help  them  in  their  under- 
taking by  proponing  any  experiments  which  they  may  think 
important  to  science  at  the  present  moment. 

M.  Naudin,  a  distinguished  French  botanist,  has  just 
written  an  exte.iaive  tnnnography  on  the  plant*  of  the  mth>% 
tribe.  Tho  author  describes  21  distinct  species  of  melon, 
many  of  which  give  rise,  by  crossing,  to  numerous  varieties. 
This  work  forms  part  of  a  still  more  extensive  one,  in  which 
M.  Naudin  proieses  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  interostiiu; 
question  of  the  real  origin  of  our  cultivated  vegptahke. 
Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  M.  Nandto 
personally,  I  think  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  natural 
more  fitted  to  work  out  so  difficult  and  so  intcreeting  » 
question. 
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On  a  proposition,  made  by  tho  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Rogier,  toe  Chambers  bare  adopted  toe  fol- 
lowing measure*,  which  render  a  noble  homage  to  science 
and  to  my  much-esteemed  and  much-regretted  friend,  the 
lato  Professor  Dumont,  of  Liege : — 

1st.  To  accord  to  Madame  Dumont,  independently  of  the 
modest  pension  wliich  she  receive*  as  the  widow  of  a  professor, 
an  annuity  of  2.000  francs,  reversible  entirely  upon  her 
three  children  until  the  youngest  attains  his  majority. 

2nd.  To  open  an  extraordinary  credit  of  25,000  francs,  in 
order  that  the  government  may  acquire  the  mineralogieal 
collections,  the  notes,  manuscripts,  and  geological  maps,  left 
by  M.  Dumont. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Tiik  Photographic  Nkws." 
Sir, — When  a  man  communicates  information  which  is 
of  so  simple  a  character  as  to  havo  rendered  it  impossibli> 
that  it  should  not  have  been  observed  by  everybody  interested 
in  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  he  is  usually  considered 
to  be  engaged  in  a  task  of  which  wc  all  know  the  popular 
description.  ThiB  would  apply  to  Mr.  Watt's  communica- 
tion, published  in  the  "  Photographic  News"  of  last 
week,  which  not  only  contains  superfluous  advice,  but  is  in 
many  respects  erroneous.  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  incorrect 
to  suppose  that  a  superior  ether,  for  our  purpose,  could  be 
prepared  by  getting  samples  from  different  houses  and 
mixing  them  together.  What  would  constitute  the  supe- 
riority of  the  substauce  so  prepared?  I  presume  Mr.  Watt 
thinks  that  different  samples  of  ether  liave  different  qualities, 
and  that  by  mixing  them  together  an  ether  is  obtained  which 
Presses  a  combination  of  all  those  qualities.  Now,  the 
nature  of  ether  is  always  the  same,  and  though  there  may 
Iw  differences  in  the  strength  of  one  sample  and  another,  we 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  strength  of  each,  and  use  that 
which  experience  teaches  us  to  bo  the  best  suited  for  our 
purpose,  and  not  the  vague  substance  which  he  advises  us 
to  employ. 

With  respect  to  pyroxilinc,  can  anybody  suppose  that 
wc  manufacture  only  just  sufficient  at  a  time  to  make  one 
hatch  (whatever  quantity  that  may  be)  of  collodion,  and 
that  pyroxilinc  mado  at  different  times  is  kept  carefully 
separate  ?  Why,  it  would  havo  occurred  to  everybody,  I 
should  imagine,  that  we  prepare  pyroxiline  on  the  same 
principle  as  every  other  manufacturer  prepares  the  staple  of 
his  manufacture ;  that  is  to  say,  we  keep  a  stock  of  it  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  circumstances  may  require. 

The  same  observations  which  applied  to  the  ether  will 
apply  also  to  the  remarks  respecting  the  alcohol.  I  obtain 
ail  of  this  substance  I  require  from  a  wholesalo  dealer,  who 
furnishes  it  to  me  of  a  specified  strength,  but  I  do  not  trust 
to  him  to  do  my  business,  but  subject  it  myself  to  rigorous 
purification,  so  as  to  get  precisely  what  I  want ;  a  much 
more  satisfactory  method,  I  take  it,  than  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion of  mixing  a  lot  of  samples  together  anyhow.  As  to 
the  precautions  he  advises  us  to  Uko  with  respect  to  tho 
iodising  solution,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  superfluous. 
We  are  perfectly  alive  to  tho  importance  of  adding  a  certain 
amount  of  iodide  to  tho  collodion ;  indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  to  advise  us  on  such  an 
essential  part  of  our  business,  was  very  much  the  same  thing 
as  telling  a  brewer  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad  1  a  certain 
amount  of  malt  to  the  water  to  make  good  brer  As  to  his 
having  had  to  complain  to  a  manufacturer  that  he  had  found 
a  considerable  deposit  of  crystals  in  his  collodion,  1  can  only 
say,  that  in  all  my  experience  I  never  had  such  a  complaint 
made  to  mo ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  I— and  I 
have  no  doubt  every  other  manvifacturcr  does  tlic  same — 
never  send  out  an  article  until  its  working  qualities  havo 
been  carefully  tested. 

I  have  no  desire  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Watt's 
statements;  but  I  cannot  help  lookingupon  hi.-  awrt  ion  that  he 
has  URorl  negative  collodion  ma'l»  by  seven  different  makers, 
and  that  the  collodion  he  has  obtained  from  the  same  house  on 


five  or  six  oocasiona  differed  so  much  one  from  the  other  as 
to  possess  entirely  different  characters,  as  being  very  extra* 
ordinary. 

As  to  the  relative  thickness  or  thinness  of  collodion  made 
by  different  manufacturers,  that  is  a  matter  for  photographers ; 
they  have  the  power  of  choosing  that  which  tney  prefer,  and 
if  they  found  it  advantageous  to  mix  two  collodions  together 
— a  practice  I  should  not  myself  recommend — I  havo  no 
doubt  they  would  do  so  without  requiring  advice  on  such  a 
simple  expedient.  As  to  one  manufacturer's  collodion 
giving  too  much  half-tone,  and  another's  giving  too  little,  I 
will  simply  say,  that  to  assume  this  to  be  the  rule  is  hardly 
correct ;  what  we  each  aim  at  is  to  produce  a  perfect  article, 
and  though  wo  may  adopt  slightly  different  methods  of 
attaining  this  end,  the  result  is  substantially  tho  same ;  it  is 
therefore  quite  unnecessary  that  any  of  your  readers  should 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  to  half-a-dozen  different 
makers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  samples  to  mix  together. 

I  am,  Sir, 
A  Manufacturer  of  Collodion. 


rnO-TOPOGRAPHV. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Photographic  News." 

Sir, — With  all  diffidence,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  you 
should  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  such  letters  on  the  above 
subject  as  you  may  receive,  and  promise  us  a  compact  list 
of  the  more  choice  localities ;  and  your  readers  will  listen  to 
the  accounts  of  the  rambles  of  their  piscatorial  friends — 

By  the  Roding  from  Chipping  Ongar  to  Barking  Creek. 

By  the  I^oa  from  Brockett*  Hall  to  Blackwall,  Broxbourne 
Weir,  kc.  &c. 

By  the  Brent  from  Ilendon  to  Brentford. 

By  the  Colnc  from  St.  Albans  to  Staines. 

By  the  Thames  at  Marlow  Bridge,  Cliefden,  Magna 
Charta  Isle,  &c.  &c. 

By  the  Mole,  on  whoso  banks  as  the  exhibitions  show, 
many  nature-loving  photographers  have  been,  not  uselessly, 
tempted  to  linger. 

By  the  Wandlo  from  Croydon  to  Wandsworth,  which 
supplies  more  nulls,  for  its  length,  than  any  other  river. 

By  the  Darent  from  Westerham  to  Dartfbrd. 

By  the  Crouch  from  Orpington  to  Crouch. 
It  would  be  well  for  photographers  to  go  without  their 
camera  to  a  few  of  the  better  known  localities,  and  mako 
their  own  observations  and  inquiries.  Little  can  be  done 
after  noon ;  and  it  would  be  better — the  weather  being 
likely  to  be  favourable,  and  they  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  localities — to  journey  down  in  the  evening,  and  rise 
very  early.  But  few  places  are  without  early  conveyance 
to  London. 

Those  seeking  to  photograph  plants,  should  have  just  a 
smattering  of  txrtany  and  geology.  Beeches  and  truffles  are 
over  chalk ;  the  tuailago  on  clay  (of  these  many  beautiful 
photographs  have  been  exhibited).  Osmunda  regalis  (a  fern) 
is  found  on  tho  banks  of  the  Dee,  1 1  j  feet  high  (S.  Murray's 
British  Flora).  Felix  was,  at  Ilestercomb,  near  Taunton, 
so  large,  that  if  a  grenadier,  with  cap  on,  could  be  carefully 
let  down  into  the  vegetable  vase,  he  would  be  a  formidable 
vasculum  for  specimen,  but  a  snudl  camera  for  faithful 
representations. 

They  might  look  into  various  books  for  accounts  of  old 
ruins,  as  Mr.  C.  Knight's  works ;  Watson's  New  Botanist 
Guide  for  likely  i>laccs  to  find  the  more  rare  plants;  in 
many  works  on  geology  for  cliff*,  quarries,  &c. 

Viator. 


JftisctLhweous. 

Latest  Forbion  Art  and  Science  Intelligence. 
The  Grtal  Trtt*of  Caiavrrnt,  California. — A  recent  traveller 
has  sent  one  of  the  French  journals  a  very  graphic  description 
of  the  above  trees,  of  which  we  make  tho  following  extract : — 
"  California  is  the  land  of  mineral  and  vegetable  wonders,  and 
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at  the  late  exhibition  of  agricultural  produce  in  San  Francisco, 
wero  M«n  vegetables  (cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.)  as  they  ware  not 
H?en  hitherto  but  on  the  canvas  of  fantastic  theatrical  tleco- 
ratious.  It  is  the  valley  of  Calaveras,  situate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  1,500  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  those  unheard-of  giant*  of  the  pine  tribe  are  to  be  met 
with.  Oue  of  them,  probably  the  largest  tree -in  the  world, 
the  big  tree,  was  95  foot  in  circumference,  and  a  hoight  of  200 
fect.  By  a  strange  freak  or  Vandalism,  this  tree  ha*  been  cut 
down." — The  mast  important  feature  of  the  above  article  is  the 
botanical  disquisition  as  to  the  systematic  name  of  these  huge 
trees  of  the  Abietenees.  They  have  borne  hitherto  the  follow- 
ing name*:  Taxodiam  sempervirent,  (Lamb.)  Condylocarpus, 
(Salisb.)  Sequoia  temper  sirens,  (Var.  Auct.)  Sequoia  gigantea, 
(Endl.)  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  (Lindl.)  Washingtonia, 
(Araer.)  Mr.  Tlemy,  a  botanist,  writing  in  the  San  Francisco  I 
Chronicle,  says  that  the  name  of  Sequoia  gig  a  lU fa  is  that  most 
properly  appertaining  to  that  most  interesting  tree. 

Carthage — Latest  Excavations. — M.  Bould,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  researches  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  has  undertaken,  with  equal  ardour,  the  exploration  of 
old  Carthage,  of  which,  however,  little  is  left,  as  Scipio  burnt 
it  during  seventeen  days.  The  ancient  city  was  divided  into 
three  districts,  the  port,  the  city  properly  speaking,  and  the  fort, 
called  Byrsa.  M.  Boule  began  bis  operations  at  tho  latter 
locality,  and  after  muoh  labour  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill, 
he  found,  at  the  depth  of  45  feet  of  rubbish,  the  rircurovalla- 
tions  of  Byrsa.  They  are  built  of  enormous  masse*  of  turni 
several  metres  in  size.  The  fapos  are  jointed  and  dove-tailed 
in  a  rather  regular  manner,  resembling  those  of  the  outer  sur- 
roundiug  wails  of  the  first  temple  of  Jerusalem,  those  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Fiesole  in  old  Etruscan 
fortifications.  M.  Beuld  was  able  fully  to  study  this  subject,  as 
ho  had  disinterred  a  bastion  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  lfi  feet 
high.  These  towers  are  continuous,  presenting  outside  a  simple 
wall,  but  arcuated  inside.  At  tho  depth  of  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  rock,  a  thick  layer  of  cinders,  charcoal,  glass,  melted 
metals,  charred  timber,  broken  pottery,  Ac,  attest  the  extent 
of  injury  done  to  this  once  famous  city. 

First  Introduction  of  Typography  in  France. — The  following 
sketch  is  derived  from  accurate  sources :  "  When  Guttenberg 
had  invented  the  «w  art,  Schoffer  printed  the  books ;  but  it 
was  Faust  who,  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant,  brought  them 
first  to  Paris;  they  consisted  of  the  Psalterktm  and  the  Bible. 
They  were  printed  black  and  rod  by  one  singlo  process,  the 
types  being  each  covered  with  one  of  the  two  inks.  He  dis- 
posed of  them  as  MSS.,  copied  in  a  peculiar,  uniform,  and 
economic  manner.  For  the  sake  of  being  more  secure,  he  did 
not  trust  to  tho  people  of  Paris  as  vendors  of  the  books,  but  he 
brought  with  him  persons  who  were  bound  to  him  by  an  oath. 
The  salo  of  these  hooks,  however,  touched  much  the  interests  of 
the  copyists  of  books,  clerk*,<lc.,  and  as  they  could  not  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  produced,  and  as  the  rumour 
of  a  certain  *eto  intention  had  already  reached  Prance,  they 
denounced  them  to  tho  Parliament  of  Paris  as  works  of  the 
devil.  Faust  and  his  assistants  were  about  to  bo  condemned, 
when  Louis  XI.,  who,  perhaps,  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
process,  interfered,  and  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ad  abtnrdam,  and  told  the  Sorbonne  that  he  wanted  to 
have  a  printing  press  in  Paris ;  on  which  two  members  of  this 
body  called  three  of  the  pupils  of  Schoffer  to  Paris :  Gering, 
Grants,  and  Frihurger.  Thoy  arrived  in  Paris  in  1470,  and 
were  installed  with  their  machine,  not  without  much  fuss  and 
uproar,  in  one  of  tho  halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  U73  that  the  first,  and  a  very  insignificant 
book  was  printed  in  Paris,  entitled  EputoUr  Oasparivi  Per- 


United  States,  where  he  enjoys  an  astonishing  popularity,  has 
put  forth  a  plan  to  publish  a  natural  history  descriptive  of  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America.  The  work  to  consist  o( 
ten  volumes  text,  and  a  copious  atlas  of  plates.  M.  Agassi* 
had  calculated  that  500  subscribers,  at  120  dollars  each,  would 
cover  the  expense.  Scarcely,  however,  was  his  plan  known, 
than  3,000  subscribers  have  placed  at  his  disposal  the  astounding 
sum  of  360,000  dollars.  [An  experiment  hardly  to  be  tried 
anywhere  else  now-a-days.  j 

Planh— according  to  M.  Dubreil,  a  Belgian  horticulturist- 
may  be  pushed  to  an  ext  raordinary  size  by  watering  them  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  14  grammes  to  a  litre  of  water. 
Fruits,  also,  will  become  of  a  gigantic  rise  if  moistened  with 
that  fluid.  This  is  to  be  done  when  they  have  arrived  at  a 
quarter  of  their  growth,  and  it  is  to  be  done  thrice  in  suc- 
cession when  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  ceased  to  shioc  on 
them  (?). 


But  soon  the  two  members  of  the  Sorbonne  (Fichet 
and  Stein)  were  obliged  to  leave  France,  when  the  poor  printers 
were  also  discharged,  and  were  obliged  to  establish  an  ofiioe  of 
their  own,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  near  the  church  of  St.  Benoit,  in 
a  house,  the  shield  of  which  consisted  of  a  golden  rv».  This 
was  the  first  printing  office  of  Paris." 

Perpetual  Motion. — M.  Bourget,  professor  at  Clermont,  thus 
defines  perpetual  motion : — "  To  find  a  reservoir,  which,  after 
having  received  a  determined  quantity  of  fluid,  should  let 
escape  an  indefinite  amount  without  being  emptied."  A  very 
witty  saying — still,  not  quite  conclusive. 

M.  Agassit  and  Descriptive  and  Pictorial  Natural  History. — 
This  distinguished  naturalist,  who  is  now  professor  at  Cambridge 


M.  NiepcE  dk  St.  Victor  and  Mb.  BmKBTT. — Since  M. 
Nidpoe  de  St.  Victor  has  published  the  result  of  his  experiment* 
with  the  salte  of  urauium  and  the  different  printing  processes, 
which  are  the  result  of  tho  application  of  these  experiment*, 
the  English  journals  have,  on  several  occasions,  cited  the  ana- 
logous labours  of  a  Mr.  Burnett.  Tho  priority  in  the  use  of 
salts  of  uranium  in  photography  belongs,  according  to  them,  to 
this  experimentalist,  whose  name  was  totally  unknown  to  w 
until  now.  In  the  lace  of  these  reclamations,  to  which  we  arc 
accustomed,  no  new  invention  being  announced  without  givini: 
rise  to  a  host  of  recriminations  of  this  kind,  we  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  preserve  silence.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Burnett  him- 
self entered  the  list*,  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Jommaf  of 
tin  London  Photographic  Society,  he  openly  attacks,  in  the 
tho  good  faith  of  M.  Nicpce,  Th» 
thing,  which  is,  that  wise  as  he  maybe, 
the  writer  is  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  good- 
breeding.  M.  Niepce  would  certainly  not  follow  his  adversary 
on  the  ground  he  has  chosen ;  but,  in  order  to  put  an  end  u> 
this  ]>olemic,  we  believe  it  our  duty,  in  the  face  of  truth,  to 
intervene  and  ask  Mr.  Burnett  to  cite  facts  in  support  of  hi< 
pretensions.  Had  he,  as  we  are  told,  made  his  experiments 
known  previous  to  our  compatriot?  In  what  journal,  at  what 
date,  and  in  what  terms  were  they  published  ?  The  resear'  v.- 
we  have  made  in  documents  we  hold  in  our  hands,  have  beto 
productive  of  no  result.  Let  Mr.  Burnett  aum  er  our  questions, 
and  we  will  eagerly  do  justice  to  his  initiative,  while  advising 
him,  in  future,  to  be  less  forward  in  impugning  the  good  finie 
of  an  inquirer,  whose  reputation  has  long  been  established,  and 
who  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  boon  guilty  of  any  other 
wrong  than  that  of  being,  like  very  many  others  in  ignorance 
of  the  labours  of  an  uuknown  individual.— La  Lumii  rr. 

Absorbent  Photographic  Powder  Coi.oras. — We  have 
our  attention  drawn  to  a  new  kind  of  powder  colours,  whkh 
have  just  been  introduced  under  the  above  name.  From  the 
description  of  their  properties,  and  from  experiment*  made  ra 
our  presence,  they  seem  to  possess  some  advantages  which  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  point  out.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the 
glass  or  paper  positive,  ana  also  to  the  silver  plate,  and  wrth 
them  the  artist  is  enabled  to  lay  tint  upon  tint  until  the  photo- 
graph assumes  almost  the  appearanoe  of  a  crayon  drawing,  each 
successive  tint  being  firmly  fixed  merely  by  breath  iug  on  tb* 
surface  of  the  photograph .  The  first  tint*  are  applied  as  usual , 
then,  by  slightly  breathing  on  tho  surface,  the  colour  will  be- 
fixed,  the  next  tint  can  then  be  laid  ou  in  the  saatf 
cr,  and  so  on  until  the  requisite  depth  of  colour  is  < 


|1jj0tffgrapbic  |totes  ant)  (Qutrus. 

TIIE  PALLADIUM  INTENSIFYING  PROCESS — TONLNl".  WITi: 
PLATINUM. 

Sir, — I  am  surprised  that  you  find  the  chloride  of  palla- 
dium so  exorbitantly  dear.  I  got  some  the  other  day  kn 
in  Bristol  in  the  form  of  a  dark  solution,  like  port  wine, 
containing  25  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  for  7s.  Cd.  the  ox.,  whwk 
would  make  the  price  of  the  crystals  about  80a.  per  a. 
But  I  am  much  disappointed  as  to  its  intensifying  power: 
it  certainly  does  render  the  image  a  beautiful  blaofe,  and 
would  answer  excellently,  I  should  think,  for  toning 
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pareiioio;  cm  glass  ;  but  how  slightly  it  increases  the  opacity 
fbr  actinic  rays  you  can,  perhaps,  judge  from  the  enclosed 
stereogram,  from  ft  negative  which  I  took  hastily  yesterday, 
developed  (but  not  very  far)  by  pyrogallic  acid,  then  fixed 
and  washed  it,  and  lastly  thoroughly  blackened  one- half  of  it 
by  palladium,  leaving  the  other  half  untouched.  I  think 
you  will  scarcely  jjcrceive  any  difference  between  them ; 
though  by  reflected  light  there  is  a  great  contrast  of  colour. 
As  Mr.  llardwich  says,  it  docs  seem  to  give  decision  and 
clearness,  and  perhaps  will  be  useful  to  finish  off  a  picture. 
I  have  tried  platinum  toning,  and  shall  give  it  up,  from  the 
excemve  over-printing  required.  I  send  you  a  print,  which 
was  much  over-printed,  but  is  not  dark  enough  now.  It  is, 
as  you  see,  a  good  black,  though  Mr.  Watt  said  that  he 
could  get  nothing  but  browns. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  by  using  an  acid  solution  you 
can  got  very  good  blacks,  but  must  over-print  a  good  deal : 
whereas  with  an  alkaline  solution,  or  one  containing  hypo, 
the  only  tints  obtainable  are  browns,  but  still  very  rich  ones, 
and  suitable  for  some  subjects :  in  this  case,  so  much  over- 
printing ts  not  required.  This  is  what  I  have  found,  but  it 
may  possibly  lx>  wrong,  and  the  theory  of  it  I  cannot  ex- 
plain. I  now  use  always  the  plain  alkaline  chloride  of  gold, 
as  directed  by  your  correspondent  "  e  " ;  aud  I  never  wish 
to  And  a  simpler  or  better  process.  I  warm  the  solution  to 
about  130°,  which  materially  quickens  tho  operation,  and 
more  effectually  exliausta  tho  gold  j  by  so  doing,  I  can  fully 
tone,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  at  least  200  square  inches,  with 
20  drops  of  a  solution  containing  but  half  a  grain  of  chloride 
to  the  drachm :  and  this,  in  little  mora  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  have  found  glycerine  most  useful  in  keeping  the 
film  moist,  and  enabling  me  to  defer  the  fixing,  and  its 
attendant  washings,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  without  "  a  tarnal 
lot  of  fixings  "  in  the  field,  as  brother  Jonathan  would  say. 

Gw£.vrm.iAjt. 

P.S.— I  would  just  mention  that  I  liave  tried  the  chloride 
of  palladium  as  a  toning  agent  both  with  acid  ami  alkaline 
solutions,  and  couUl  get  no  results  after  an  hoiir's  inuncreion. 


The  difference  is  very  great,  and  well  worthy  of  note.  The 
reflection  of  light  from  all  sides  is  so  great,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  shade  the  lenses  during  exposure.  The  collodion  I  have 
referred  to  is  negative.  Captain  S.  S.  B. 

Donglan,  hie  of  Man. 


BLISTERS  IN  TUB  FOTHKROIM.  PRoCES*. 

Sin, — I  am  at  present  on  a  visit  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  pictures  by  FotherguTs  pro- 
raw.  For  eighteen  months  I  have  worked  this  process  wit  h- 
out having  a  single  failure,  and  now  I  cannot  get  a  picture 
worth  looking  at,  excepting  by  accident. 

I  have  been  able  to  account  for  my  several  difficulties  after 
great  trouble  and  many  experiments ;  but  I  have  now  met 
with  a  trouble  which  I  cannot  overcome.  I  coat  the  plate, 
sensitise,  wash,  coat  with  the  gum  preservative,  and  wash 
again  in  three  waters  at  least.  In  the  third  water  the  plates 
become  covered  with  large  clusters  of  small  blisters,  perhaps 
a  hundred,  in  patches  all  over  the  plate  (stereo  size).  A 
stream  of  water  poured  upon  them  removes  them  with  the 
film  itself.  When  dry  they  disappear  as  blisters,  but  their 
locale  is  quite  distinct,  and  in  development  these  spots  are 
■white  and  transparent.  I  have  changed  the  collodion,  and 
tried  all  kinds.  Sometimes  I  find  no  blisters  occur,  and  then 
suddenly  I  find  them  again  appearing.  It  may  be  that  the 
glass  is  not  clean— yet  I  have  used  nitric  acid  solution, 
alkaline  solutions,  and  the  various  cleansing  solutions  recom- 
mended, and  yet  I  find  my  troublesome  friends.  I  use 
Keene's  collodion,  and  have  done  so  from  the  first,  and 
always  found  it  first-rate ;  I  cannot  think  that  the  fault  lies 
here.  Other  collodions  I  have  experimentalised  with,  have 
nerved  me  in  the  same  manner. 

As  regards  exposure,  and  to  show  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  this  island,  the  plates  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England  require  the  following  exposure  in  full 
sunshine  and  in  shade  :— 


In  shade  in  England 
In  sunshine  ditto 
lit  shad*  in  the  Islo  of  Han 
In  snnthlne  ditto 
Ditto  with 


2  minute*. 
1J  ditto. 

2i>  »*conds. 
litoao  ditto. 

3  ditto. 


sunsTrrt  TE  for  brass  tl-binu. 

Sir, — Your  "  Amateur  Mechanic  "  papers  promise  exceed- 
ingly interesting  matter,  aud  must  add  sost  to  the  continued 
taking- in  of  the  "Photographic  News"  to  many  paper 
photographers,  who,  like  myself,  do  not  yet  appreciate  its  valu- 
able scientific  and  theoretic  articles  as  they  may  come  to  do, 
and  take  only  a  distant  interest  in  collodion  practice.  Has 
I  /xipier  machc  ever  been  thought  of  as  a  material  for  came  ran 
and  slides?  Would  it  not  be  very  light  in  weight,  and  stand 
the  sun  well?  I  have  lately  used  stout  saddler's  leather, 
wetted,  dried  round  a  roller  and  glued,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  materials  for  tubing.  If  a  ledge  was  cut  half 
through  the  thickness  of  it  at  one  end,  before  the  tube  was 
made,  and,  after  its  drying  and  gluing,  the  ledge  end  was 
re-wetted,  a  lens  could  be  fitted  irfto  the  one-edged  groove 
thus  formed ;  tlio  leather  being  then  allowed  to  dry  fimdy 
round  it,  and  having  a  narrow  circular  piece  of  thin  leather 
gummed  or  glued  above,  it  would  be  mounted  effecttuilly  ; 
this  first  tube  should  be  slid  in  another  tube  of  leather, 
directly  over  it  on  the  roller,  with  a  thin  piece  of  woollen 
between,  to  lie  gummed  outside  tlie  inner  tube,  to  help 
sliding,  &c.  This  plan  is  uot  ho  cheap  as  liandy  when  one 
has  not  a  turning  lathe.  Artizan  Amatevk. 


SPLITTING  OFF  THE  FILM. 

Sir, — If  your  correspondent "  Reticulus"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  203) 
will  adopt  the  following  plan,  he  will  never  have  any  further 
trouble  with  his  films  crejtiny  or  reticulating,  or  cracking 
and  lading  off,  or,  indeed,  anything  of  the  sort,  even  when 
using  very  contractile  collodion. 

Make  a  solution  of  transparent  gelatine — two  or  three 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water — and  filter  it  whilst  hot ;  keep 
this  by  the  fire,  and  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  plate  whilst 
wet,  and  the  plate  will  dry  evenly,  and  adhere  to  the  glass, 
even  where  a  tendency  to  shrink  had  shown  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  picture. 

It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  wet  or  dry  processes  ;  and 
the  plate  can  afterwards  be  varnished  as  usual. 

The  same  solution  will.be  useful  to  "  Reticulus  "  (if  he  bo, 
as  he  says,  "  a  hard-working  photographer  "1  when  taking 
positives  for  colouring,  as  it  makes  the  powder  colours  bite 
into  the  collodion  film  beautifully,  only  requiring  the  plate 
to  be  breathed  upon  occasionally  during  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

A  picture  so  coloured  does  not  requiro  to  bo  varnished 
afterwards.  H.  and  J.  Walter. 


MrnsTrrrTE  for  a  glass  room. 

Sir, — I  have  done  my  best  to  imitate  Mr.  Doubleday's 
tent  (ride  p.  295,  vol.  i.),  but  regret  to  say  tliat  I  cannot 
succeed  in  taking  portraits  in  it,  for  various  reasons. 

If  it  is  placed  in  the  sun,  with  a  southerly  aspect,  the  heat 
becomes  so  excessive  that  I  cannot  remain  in  it,  the  ther- 
mometer reaching  1)4° ;  if  placed  in  the  shade,  the  exposure 
becomes  too  long;  I  use  in  it  thin  curtains,  but  cannot  get 
light  and  shade  on  the  face.  And,  for  portability,  tlic  tent 
is  made  of  iron  tubing  with  a  flat  roof. 

It  appears  so  simple  that,  perhaps,  a  little  assistance  will 
set  it  going  for  me.  Will  it  answer  if  placed  in  the  shade 
against  the  sides  of  a  house  facing  easterly  ?  Wliat  aspect 
has  Mr.  D.'a  tent?  Is  it  in  the  sun  or  shade,  and  does  he 
require  and  use  side  and  top  curtains  ?  So  anxious  am  I  to 
succeed  with  the  tent,  that  I  should  much  like  to  see  it  in 
use,  if  Mr.  D.  would  kindly  permit  such  a  thing. 

B.  C.  H. 
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THE  FOTHEBOILL  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  the  "  News  "  of  May  13th,  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  Draffin  to  pnxluce  a  good  picture  by  the  Fother- 
gill  process!  in  30  seconds,  and  likewise  letters  at  different 
time*  from  many  who  have  failed  in  working  it,  I  herewith 
beg  to  enclose  yon  one  of  my  humble  productions,  taken  by 
that  process  in  30  seconds,  and  which  may  be  some  little 
proof  of  what  could  be  done  in  more  able  hands.  I  took 
with  me,  on  the  same  day,  2f>  plates  prepared  by  that  process, 
and  got  24  as  fine  negatives  as  any  amateur  need  wish  to 
take,  and  not  one  of  them  did  I  expose  more  than  30  seconds, 
with  a  Ross'  44-inch  focus  stereo,  lens.  The  plates  were 
prepared  with  Mr.  Keene's  collodion,  developed  according  to 
his  formula},  and  kept  eight  days  before  exposing  T  have 
scarcely  ever  had  a  failure  (  mly  through  accident)  with  this 
process,  and  think,  with  flue  care  and  proper  material,  there 
need  never  be  any  fear  of  arriving  at  most  pleasing  results ; 
and,  had  my  health  permitted,  I  should  have  sent  you  a  few 
more  prints  as  a  further  proof.  A.  F.  Stafford. 

[The  stereogram  received  Ls  one  of  the  most  perfect  we 
have  ever  seen. — Ed.] 


OF  SEDIMENT  CON8F.qCF.XT   UPON  DEVELOPING 
COIAODIO-ALBUMEN  PLATES. 

Sir, — Tn  answer  to  Mr.  J.  Jopling,  allow  me  to  state,  tliat 
after  developing  a  collodio-albumen  plate  a  few  days  since, 
on  taking  it  to  the  daylight  1  found  a  sediment  formed  all 
over  the  plate,  similar  to  that  which  your  correspondent 
complains  of;  accordingly,  I  took  a  small  piece  of  wash- 
leather  and  dipped  it  in  water  and  drew  it  somewhat  roughly 
over  the  surface,  in  order  to  clean  the  plate  entirely ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  that  instead  of  removing  the  film  it 
merely  took  away  the  sediment  and  left  a  perfectly  clear 
picture  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  scratch.  I  have 
noticed  the  sediment  on  many  plates,  and  found  the  above 
method  of  treatment  answer  in  every  case. 

  J.  C.  Browne. 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 
Chemicaia  on  a  JoCKNKY. — Pereorinalor.  You  will  find  it  most 
advantageous  to  carry  aa  many  of  the  chemicals,  Sc.,  as  vou  can  in 
tba  solid  form.  We  think  the  mast  convenient  way  for  yon  to 
manage  will  be  to  obtain  several  glass  tnbes.  about  four  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  internal  diameter,  made  of  hard  (term an  combus- 
tion tubing  (to  be  met  with  at  the  operative  chemiata).  These,  when 
sealed  up  at  one  end  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  fitted  with  good 
corka,  will  be  found  far  more  convenient  than  g1a*s  bottles  for 
holding  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  iodide  of  potassium,  proto- 
•ulphate  of  iron,  paper  packeta  containing  weighed  quantities  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  as  well  as  gun  cotton,  teat  papers,  marine  glue,  Ac. ; 
as  the  hard  character  of  the  tubing  from  which  they  arc  made, 
renders  them  capable  of  bearing  considerable  rough  usage  without 
breakage ;  and  their  shajie  is  such,  that  they  can  be  tucked  away  in 
corners  of  apparatus  without  risk,  when  glass  bottles  would  require 
special  cases  for  them. 

Fiuti'ARATiox  ok  (Jih.o  Ink. — Gold  ink  is  prepared  as  follows: 
take  of  honey  and  gold  leaf,  equal  parts;  grind  them  together 
upon  a  painter's  slab  with  a  muller,  until  the  gold  is  reduced  to  the 
linc-i  [lOssible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
homogeneous,  when  it  must  be  agitated  with  -0  or  .'(0  times  it  - 
weight  of  hot  water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured 
off;  this  process  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  water  2  or  8  times, 
,  the  gold  must  be  dried  and  then  mixed  up  with  a  little  weak 
for  use. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Snureosconr  Excnxscn  Cure. — At  the  request  of  several  old  and  saw 
members,  we  intend  ahortly  to  give  a  complete  list  of  ttaa  members  of  this 
Club.  Additions,  corrections,  and  suggestions  are  therefore  requested  to 
be  forwarded  without  delay. 
I).  H. — I.  You  will  not  find  the  process  you  sre  working  give  you  such  clear 
results  as  the  cnllodlo-allHituen  or  FothergiU  process.  The  stains  you  speak 
of  may  he  partially  avoided  by  using  perfectly  pure  water  fur  all  the 
solutions,  sml  eddtng  more  acid  to  the  developer ;  but  you  will  always  b« 
liable  tn  meet  with  them.  ».  We  bear  excellent  accounts  of  It ;  the  en- 
Urging  may  he  effected  up  to  several  diameters ;  in  fact,  tills  Is  only  limited 

'  from  the  lens. 

la  the  printing 
greatly  lm- 


by  the  distance  of  Uie  sensitive  paper  from  the  lens. 
I.  £.  O— The  picture  is  very 


Uy  illuminated  without  dark  corners.  You  will  not,  however, sue- 
[■ted  fur  glvingTftat  Held.  us,  as  the  curvatures  an 


E.  M.  Fix.— Your  bath  having  been  In  constant  use  for  three  years.  Is  now  f» 
saturated  with  organic  matter  as  to  be  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  working 
order  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Try  If  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  will 
remedy  it ;  if  that  la  unsuccessful,  make  a  new  bath. 

A.  O,  O.— If  you  are  desirous  to  take  very  Intense  negatives,  and  your  chesai- 
csl»  are  In  other  respects  in  good  working  order,  you  will  succeed  best  by 
adding  u  few  grains  of  acetate  of  soda  to  your  bath.  The  rtxxllficaUan  y«« 
speak  of  Is  well  known,  and  frequently  practised. 

J.  E.  O.— In  mounting  yuur  upera-glass  lens  for  a  camera,  place  the  mo«; 
convex  side  next  the  ground  glass,  and  place  the  stop  in  front  of  the  Was 
ss  far  from  It  as  possible,  to  allow  the  extent  of  hold  required  to  be  covered 
to  be  fully  I 
ceed  In  takl 
not  adapted  I 

(  An.  R.  A. — The  slbumcuised  psper  Is  not  worth  using.  You  may  success 
in  painting  out  the  spots,  but  your  best  plan  will  be  to  bom  It  all,  and  gv. 
some  elsewhere. 

8.  E.  G— 1.  Common  spring  wster  will  do.  3.  If  yon  are  very  careful  ti. 
clean  the  dish  out  perfectly  alter  each  operation,  the  same  one  will  do  for 
all  the  baths.    :<.  Liquor  amnion  Ut  of  lite  chemiats  Is  what  Is  meant. 

Icxoraki  %  i  ,1.1. i  not  to  remain  e/narmmu  on  such  a  subject  after  what  hju 

reeentlv  Iwen  published  In  the  "  I'lloiouaxr-nn:  News." 
8.— 1.  Where  distilled  water  I*  recommended  it  will  not  do  to  use  sarin; 
wster.    J.  Not  uecessarily,  alUiough  they  ndght  Injure  1L     S.  Stiver  wire 
should  be  used. 

O.  C.  YV. — There  are  mj  many  different  markings  which  might  come  under 
Uic  designation  used,  that  unless  you  arc  more  explicit  In  describing  tbr 
appearance,  we  cannot  suggest  a  remedy.  Wo  know  nothing  of  the  leases 
named. 

C.  8.  M.— Our  correspondent  uuinot  seriously  think  that  we  are  bound  to 

answer  every  inquiry  sent  to  us  by  return  of  post 
AsrATOiA.—  The  rtnl  process  used  In  the  preparation  of  both  tilings  Inquired 
of,  is  a  secret.    Processes  have  been  frequently  published  professing  v 


lighten  photographers  on  these  points,  bot  thev  are  not  trustworthy 
■  The  negative!^  very^good  \  perhaps  s  little  more  vigour  would  haw 


A.  R.  Mownaar.— \\e  do  not  see  the  advantage  tnbe  gained  by 
glass  room  iu  your  friends  advine,  w  ith  the  roof  sloping  from 
to  the  north.     Construct  It  a*  >ou  originally  Intended;  or.  If  yon  prefer, 
have  a  ridge  and  furrow  roof  like  the  Crystal  Palace. 

A  Novi,  s.-l.  There  can  be  no  possible  Illegality  In  taking  a  view  of  a  rcaa 
akm  without  the  owner  s  consent,  If  your  camera  is  on  the  public  fuoc-w.T 
I.  No,  it  should  he  washed  flrnt,  and  then  quickly  dried  In  a  cloth:  lixu 
will  be  lit  to  use.  :i.  About  7.  S,  or  \J  Inches,  according  to  the  nnrA 
allowed  by  the  brass  mounting  of  the  lens.  4.  About  10  or  IS  shUBagt 
«.  No. 

Hi  i  .insesl  -  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  offer  you  much  encouragement  in  ap- 
posing of  your  stereograms  They  are  very  good,  and  If  fairly  exhibit*!  b 
shop  windows,  might  |>osalhly  have  a  certain  aale;  but  the  prodnctk*  •.< 
stereograms  on  paper  la  so  easy,  and  the  number  in  the  market  hi  so  nearer 
equal  to  the  demand,  that  the  wholesale  price  fur  such  would  btiui 
which  would  he  barely  remunerative,  unless  you  intended  to  embark  n 
their  production  as  n  matter  of  business. 

Esthcsixstic  Becisxeb. — The  Information  you  ask  for  Is  of  so  eletnestart 
a  description,  and  the  questions  show  so  litUe  acquaintance  wtth  tbr 
necessary  elements  of  the  art.  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
cool  your  cnlhudaam  a  tittle  by  carefully  studying  the  many 
subjects  which  you  will  find  scattered  through  our  two  votan* 

N.-Eead  will  always  be  llsble  In  corrode.     You  will  rind  It 
cheaper  to  have  the  sink  lined  with  gutta  perrha  or  elate. 

lUoaisoa.— We  will  write  to  the  Inventor,  and  If  we  can  ot 
tk-ulars,  will  publish  them.   Nothing  more  is 
hsvc  given. 

of  hromkle  of  cadmium  to  each  ounce  of 

work  better.    2.  Add  a  40-graln  solution  of 

mini  the  effect  complained  of  is  removed. 

the  bath  If  the  glaxe  has  the  least  flaw  In  It. 
8.  R.  S.-The  precipitate  is  bromide  of  potassium. 
Embbto  Photo.— Employ  s  single  leas  of  about  20  inches  focus  and  4 

aperture,  with  a  aUsdlng  camera  on  each  side  of  It;  one  to  hold  tb*  nt 

picture  drawing  out  from  20  to  «k>  inches,  aud  the  other,  for  the  magnu>; 

picture,  of  alxmt  four  times  that  slxe.    llace  the  most  convex  aide  «f  the 

lens  next  the  smallest  picture.    Fur  the  details,  consult  Mr.  Bang '•  paper  a 

a  recent  number. 

A  Lady. — Your  progress  Is  very  satisfactory,  and  with  perseverance  y.«  wC 
be  as  good  s  photographer  as  most  persons.  You  most,  however,  m 
object  to  stained  fingers.  A  lady  who  is  not  sufficiently  strong-attnded  t 
brave  public  opinion  on  this  point,  should  not  attempt  pnotograpl  ■ 
Cyanide  of  imtasalum  will  help  you  In  your  difficulty.  If  gently  rubbtvi  U 
Uie  stains  with  a  little  water:  hot  constant  application  of  this  power**, 
agent  to  the  skin  is  calculated  to  render  four  hands  rather  smooth,  so. 
white,  snd  soft;  perhaps,  however,  this  would  not  Iw  looked  upon  s>  ••■ 
objection.  They  might  also  break  out  bito  pimples  and  sore  place*,  wto* 
truuLI  bo  objectionable. 

A  Wot  Lt>-BK  Mkhiisx  must  practise  a  little  more:  the  subject  i*  totaiiv 
void  of  interest.   The  negative  la  bad— the  printing  sum,  and  the  pwtsr- 
arc  wrongly  mounted.    Were  It  not  for  these  trifling  defects,  wc  sboaii  !» 
most  happy  to  comply  with  < 

W.  I. — As  a  photograph.  It  is 
subject. 

J.  A.— Your  communication  Is  received;  In  Its 
cannot  Insert  It. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks— Lucky. — Pluto  Photo. — F_  If. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondent!  is  etther  sure  s> 
wo  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  t> 
'    mr—H.  B.  Y. —Clock . — rtpel L  — A.  B.  C-Jso.i 
.  W.  Evanx-O.  K  —  E.  B.-J.  8  Overton -W  H  I 


able  for  iwslUveo.  Add  a  grate 
M  j  ttij  wUL  ^^rhaps,  rnoU  H 


-An  Amateur- 1).  C.  P-M.  A.  Boot- G.  II.  W.-T. 
B.  M.  Brackenndge. -J.  Walter  -W.  K — I).  II. — A.  N. 


•.*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Sir.  imrni 
ot  Messrs.  Cissru.  PErrxK,  arri  Oaur-ix^La  B^U*1**n)T>^Yt'^t    tY ' ' 
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PARCHMENT-PATER. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  frequency 
with  which  discoveries  have  been  made  and  re-made.  The 
conversion  of  paper  into  a  substance  resembling  parchment 
is  the  latest  instance  of  the  kind  with  which  wo  are  ac- 
quainted. The  subject  is  one  which  is  of  considerable 
interest,  and  aB  we  have  not  hitherto  treated  of  it  in  the 
"  Piiotoouaphic  News,"  and  aa  the  priority  of  its  dis- 
covery has  been  contested  within  the  last  few  weeks,  we 
will  give  a  history  of  its  discovery  and  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it. 

On  the  3rd  April,  1857,  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which  the  so-called  dis- 
covery, by  Mr.  Gaine,  was  the  subject.  He  showed  that  a 
mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  was  capable  of  rendering 
paper,  momentarily  immersed  in  it,  as  tough  as  parchment. 
The  paper  thus  altered  in  its  properties  was  instantly 
washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  in  a  weak 
ammonia  solution ;  after  which  it  was  found  that  the  same 
paper  which  before  the  operation  broke  under  a  weight  of 
eight  pounds  had  become  capable  of  sustaining  upwards  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  That  sulphuric  acid  iwwossed  the  property 
of  converting  paper  into  this  substance  had  been  known 
long  previously  to  the  date  of  Mi.  Barlow's  lecture,  but 
as  the  preeisu  strength  of  the  acid  was  unknown,  no  use 
was  made  of  it.  It  was  generally  supposed  at  the  time  tliat 
Mr.  Gaine  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  part  of  the  lecture  by  us  in  a  work  which  we  at 
that  time  edited,  led  to  a  claim  by  Mr.  Harris  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Henry  Beasley's  prior  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
process ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Gaine  did  not  claim  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  sulphuric  acid  possessing 
this  property,  but  simply  the  exact  strength  requisite  in 
this  substance  to  perform  the  operation  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  he  having  found  by  experiment  that  if  the  Btrength 
of  the  acid  much  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  specific 
gravity  1-854,  or  if  it  was  used  in  different  proportions  than 
two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  water, 
the  result  was  either  to  char  the  paper  or  convert  it  iuto 
dextrine;  the  latter  result  likewise  ensuing  if  the  paper 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid  for  too  great  a  length 
of  time.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Gaine,  for  converting 
n  piece  of  porous  unsized  paper  into  parchment-paper,  was 
merely  that  of  drawing  a  piece  of  the  paper  through  the 
solution  described  above,  and  then  instantly  removing  all 
traces  of  the  acid  by  washing  it  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  stated ;  after  which  the  paper  was  converted  into  a 
kind  of  parchment,  so  exceedingly  tough  that  a  ring  of  it 
weighing  only  23  grains,  and  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  was  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  92  lbs., 
very  nearly  double  what  a  piece  of  animal  parchment  of 
equal  dimensions  would  sustain.  This  parchment-paper 
absorbs  water  just  as  real  parchment  does,  and  presents  a 
similar  appearance ;  it  feels,  after  being  soaked  in  water, 
soft  and  slippery  to  the  touch,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
skins.  In  the  conversion  of  the  paper  or  ligninc  into  parch- 
ment, or  by  whatever  other  name  we  choose  to  call  the 
substance  which  is  intermediate  between  lignine  and  dex- 
trine, the  paper,  though  diminished  in  its  superficial 
dimensions,  is  not  increased  in  weight ;  thus  proving  that 
no  sulphuric  acid  is  mechanically  retained  by  it ;  in  this 


respect  differing  from  the  gun-papers  of  Pelouze  and  others, 
and  being  neither  converted  into  an  electric  nor  rendered 
more  combustible,  nor  capable  of  solution  in  ether  or 
potash.  The  most  striking  difference  in  its  nature,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  previous  to  the  immersion  iu  tlie 
acid  solution,  is  observed  when  it  is  steeped  in  water ;  in 
addition  to  its  similarity  with  animal  parchment  as  regards 
touch,  it  is,  like  that  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but, 
unlike  it,  is  not  subject  to  change  from  the  action  of  heat 
and  moisture.  The  chemical  theory  with  respect  to  this 
extraordinary  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose,  supposes 
that  the  acid  combines  with  it,  in  the  first  instance,  with  or 
without  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  as  water ; 
and  that  this  compound  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water  in  mass,  during  the  washing  process,  the 
sulphuric  acid  being  again  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
water. 

The  uses  to  which  paper  so  converted  can  be  put  are  so 
numerous  that  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate  them ; 
among  the  principal,  however,  we  may  mention  its  substi- 
tution for  animal  parchment  in  the  case  of  policies  of 
assurance,  scrip  certificates,  and  legal  documents.  It  might 
also  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  Ixjoks 
intended  for  preservation  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  trustees  of  that 
institution,  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  them  to  procure 
an  Act  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  publishers  of  books  to 

Erepare  the  Museum  copy  in  this  way.  It  would  involve 
ardly  any  expense,  as  the  sheets,  after  being  printed,  could 
be  treated  with  the  acid  iust  as  well  as  before,  without  any 
injury  resulting  to  the  ink,  while  the  book  would  be  rendered 
imperishable,  and  almost  indestructible. 

Before  adverting  to  the  mode  in  which  this  discovery  may 
be  made  available  in  photography,  we  must  say  a  little  more 
on  the  subject  of  its  discovery.  We  have  already  observed 
that  Mr.  Gaine  scarcely  claimed  the  merit  of  the  actual  dis- 
covery of  tins  property  of  sulphuric  acid,  though  he  did  not 
disclaim  it,  and  even  took  the  precaution  of  patenting  his 
process.  Neither  is  Mr.  Beasley  entitled  to  the  merit  of  a 
first  discovery,  though  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been  made 
by  him  independently,  for  his  discovery  was  published  in 
a  work  of  his  in  1852,  and  possibly  some  little  time  pre- 
viously, as  the  edition  of  that  year  was  the  second  edition  of 
Ids  book  ;  but  long  before  that  date,  in  1840,  the  discovery 
had  been  made  try  two  French  chemists,  MM.  L.  Figuier 
and  Poumarede,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  at 
the  commencement  of  1847,  but  which  it  seems  was  very 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  even  in  Paris  and  among  scientific 
men ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  discovery  was 
made  by  them  at  that  time,  aa  Professor  Hoffman,  who 
has  been  engaged  in  experiments  with  the  process,  has  felt 
himself  bound  to  admit,  that  the  extraordinary  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  cellulose  was  observed  by  the  gentlemen 
we  have  mentioned,  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Gaines  experiments  in  the  same  direction, 
and  that  it  is  to  them  that  is  owing  the  first  discovery  of 
vegetable  parchment ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  only  improvement 
made  in  their  discovery  by  Mr.  Gaine  was  the  addition  of 
half  a  volume  of  water  to  the  mouoliydrated  sulphuric  acid 
used  by  M.  Figuier. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Barlow  delivering  the  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  we  have  referred,  photographs 
on  this  paper  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Gaine  stating  that  the 
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peculiarly  hard  nature  of  the  surface  enabled  photographers 
to  obtain  beautifully  rich  tones  with  a  much  smaller  expen- 
diture of  nitrate  of  silver  than  is  usual.  The  superiority  of 
the  print  on  this  vegetable  parchment  induced  us  to  try 
experiments  with  the  solution  on  prints  already  produced  on 
the  paper  in  its  usual  condition.  Wo  vera  aware  that  a 
less  energetic  action  on  bodies  was  sometimes  produced  by 
using  strong  acids  than  by  using  them  diluted,  and  it  occurred 
to  us  aa  po>«ible  that  the  strong  solution  used  in  parchment- 
ising  the  print  might  havo  no  injurious  effect  on  the  substance 
which  forms  the  picture ;  accordingly,  we  selected  prints 
which  were  toned  differently,  and  printed  on  different  kinds 
of  paper,  and  submitted  them  to  the  action  of  the  acid  with 
a  result  which  was  considerably  better  than  we  had  expected. 
The  colour  and  tint  of  the  pictures  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed,  and  the  half-tones  remained  just  as  delicate, 
while  the  sharpness  of  the  picture  was  very  much  increased 
by  the  uniform  contraction  of  the  paper,  and  the  surface 
acquired  a  glossy  appearance  in  some  respects  superior  to 
albumen,  being  without  that  glare  which  we  meet  with  in 
alburoeniscd  prints,  the  beauty  of  the  surface  being  con- 
siderably heightened  by  passing  the  print  between  rollers. 
On  removing  the  prints  from  the  water,  after  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  acid,  the  character  of  the  paper  was  as 
completely  clianged  as  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  acid 
before  being  printed  upon.  The  paper  had  become  so  tough 
tliat  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of  tearing  it,  however 
roughly  it  might  be  handled  ;  and  some  dirt  upon  one  of  the 
sheets  was  washed  off  with  soap  and  water  and  rubbed  dry 
with  a  towel,  the  picture  appearing  in  nowise  injured  by 
this  rough  treatment.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  try  the  experiment  for  themselves,  wo  givo  the 
following  instructions  on  the  subject.  It  will  bo  perceived 
that  some  slight  modifications  are  introduced,  which  arc 
rendered  necessary  by  the  difference  in  the  paper  on  which 
positive  pictures  are  printed.  . 

First  tako  a  large  shallow  pan,  and  in  this  place  a  jug 
capable  of  containing  about  a  pint ;  then  measure  out  8 
fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  given  above 
and  pour  into  the  jug,  and  then  add  four  ounces,  by  mea- 
sure, of  water,  which  must  be  poured  into  the  jug  gradually, 
keeping  the  mixture  stirred  during  the  operation  with  a 
glass  rod.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  mixing 
is  of  course  very  considerable,  and  it  will  be  better  if  it  be 
1  out  of  doors,  in  case  the  heat  should  break  the 


As  soon  as  the  mixing  is  completed,  cover  over  the  jug 
and  leave  it  until  cold,  when  the  next  series  of  operations 
may  be  begun. 

Arrange  three  clean  dishes  kuIo  by  side.  No.  1,  a  porce- 
lain dish  about  10  by  12  inches,  and  Nos.  2  and  3,  large  and 
deep,  capable  of  holding  about  half  a  gallon  each.  Pour 
the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  into  No.  1 ,  and  fill 
tho  other  two  vessels  with  distilled  water,  adding  to  No.  3 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Now  take  the  photograph  and  float  it  for  an  instant, 
picture  aide  downward,  on  the  acid  solution  in  No.  1 ;  taking 
the  same  precautions  to  avoid  air  bubbles  as  if  the  operation 
were  albumenising  paper.  Tho  picture  will  curl  slightly 
imracdintly  after  contact  with  the  acid,  and  its  position  must 
be  at  once  reversed,  the  back  of  the  picture  being  brought 
in  contact  with  the  solution,  and  pressed  beneath  the  surface 
with  a  glass  rod,  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  thoroughly 
immersed ;  where  it  must  remain  for  a  space  of  time  varying 
between  a  quarter  of  a  minute  and  two  minutes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tho  paper.  The  conclusions  wo  arrive  at 
in  respect  to  this  from  the  experiments  we  have  had  leisure  to 
make  are— that  Canson'g  thin  paper  requires  about  30 
seconds ;  Canson's  thick  paper,  1  minute ;  thin  papier  saxe, 
20  seconds ;  Whatman  and  Turner1*,  about  10  seconds,  sup- 
posing the  size  to  havo  been  thoroughly  removed,  otherwise 
it  will  require  two  minutes  to  effect  the  operation.  This 
comparative  slowness  to  be  affected  in  the  case  of  sized 
is  not  owing  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  size, 


but  simply  from  its  rendering  the  paper  non-absorbent  for  a 

time. 

When  the  sheet  of  paper  has  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time, 


raise  a  corner  out  of 


and  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
',  so  as  to  prevent  the  i 


pioce  of  folded  blotting  paper, 

coming  in  contact  with  the  fingers ;  raise  it  out  of  the  dish, 
and  bold  it  over  for  a  second  or  two  to  drain.  Then  immerse 
it  in  No.  2,  and  move  it  about  well,  so  as  to  free  it  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  from  the  acid.  Then  transfer  it  to  dish 
No.  3,  that  which  contains  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  leave 
it  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  little  time  more  or  Icsb  being 
of  no  importance ;  after  which  it  must  bo  well  washed,  and 
allowed  to  dry. 

Not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  sheets  should  be  washed 
in  tho  water  in  dish  No.  2,  after  which  it  should  be  thrown 
away  and  replaced  by  fresh ;  also  in  dish  No.  3  a  piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper  should  be  placed  and  allowed  to  remain,  as  the 
slightest  trace  of  acidity  in  the  bath  would  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  picture;  and  whenever  any  such  trace  is 
discovered,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia  should  be 
added  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  order  to  neutralise  iL 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  great 
excess  of  ammonia,  on  account  of  its  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
half  tones  of  the  picture. 

The  appearance  of  the  sheet  on  removal  from  the  ammonia 
bath  is  not  very  attractive.  It  presents  a  crumpled  apt* -ar  ■ 
an ce,  and  requires  to  be  very  carefully  mounted  to  render  it 
smooth.  Tho  best  way  of  making  it  assume  a  satisfactory 
appearance  is  to  pass  it  between  rollers,  the  strong  pressure 
it  undergoes  in  this  process  removing  all  the  creases  and 
rendering  it  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy ;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  treating  photographs  in  this  way  will  bo  evident  in 
their  increased  sharpness. 

There  is  another  consideration  attached  to  this  process, 
and  that  is  whether  or  not  proofs  treated  by  it  are  rendered 
less  liable  to  fade ;  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  if  some  of  our 
readers  will  put  it  to  the  test  and  inform  us  of  the  result  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  art  generally. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  letter  has  been  addressed, 
by  M.  Warren  de  la  Hue,  to  the  editor  of  Cosmos,  in  reply 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  that  publication  speaking  in 
somewhat  contemptuous  terms  of  Mr.  Gaine's  improvement*. 
The  tenor  of  the  letter  is  to  point  out  what  we  mentioned 
at  tho  commencement  of  this  article,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Gaine 
never  claimed  tho  merit  of  discovering  this  peculiar  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  how  to  render  it  oonunei 
available.] 


THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM  * 

In  Sir  J.  Herschel's  paper,  already  quoted,  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  slight  variations  in  the  length  of  the  spectra 
photographed  under  different  circumstances,  and  with  dif- 
ferent methods  of  manipulation.  Thus,  in  aomo  instances, 
the  iodine  spectrum  was  carried  down  considerably  beyond 
the  red  raj's ;  in  other  cases,  it  hardly  extended  to  the  limit 
of  visible  colour;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  these  remarkable 
differences  of  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  which  form 
the  apparent  contradictions  mentioned  in  the  article  :  it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  iodide  of  silver  was  always 
affected  by  rays  extending  very  low  down  in  the  Bpectnun, 
"  degrading  in  intensity,"  it  is  true,  "  from  the  blue  to  the 
red  end,"  but  still  sensitive  to  those  rays.  Taking  tho  fixed 
lines,  as  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  as  our  standard.  Sir 
J.  Herechel  obtains  an  action  upon  iodide  of  silver  by  rars 
extending  from  the  highest  limit  shown  in  the  cut  down  to 
the  points  marked  A,  B,  or  C. 

Now  comes  the  remarkable  discrepancy  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Our  own  experiments  fame 
entirely  failed  to  show  lis  the  slightest  trace  of  actum  ot 
iodide  of  silver  by  rays  lower  in  the  spectrum  than  the  dottt^i 
line  just  below  the  fixed  line  G.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  subject  for  several  years,  with  the  full  < 
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wo  ought  to  find  evidence  of  some  action  of  the  lower  rays. 
We  have  tried  and  repeated  oar  experiments,  with  all  the 
modifications  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  and  still  to 
no  purpose.  It  mattered  not  what  length  of  exposure  we 
tried,  or  what  modifications  we  introduced  into  the  various 
baths  and  chemicals  used ;  no  natural  law  could  be  appa- 
rently proved  on  such  uniform  and  indisputable  testimony 
as  this,  which  seemed  to  limit  the  iodine  spectrum  to  the 
rayB  above  this  boundary  line. 

How  ignorant  wo  really  are  upon  the  most  elementary 
points  of  science,  when  two  experimentalists  working  on  the 
same  subject,  and  with  almost  the  same  object  in  view,  arrive 
at  such  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  One  states  that 
iodide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  certain  rays  of  light — that  it 
is  always  darkened  by  them,  and  produces  tangible  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  statement.  Another  states  that  iodide  of 
silver  is  not  sensitive  to  these  rays,  and  that  ho  lias  never 
been  able  to  obtain  an  action  by  them  ;  and  he  also  brings 
forward  evidence  to  confirm  his  statements.  Monarchs  have 
gone  to  war  about  leas  important  differences  than  these — 
scientific  men  bring  their  reason  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  and  show  that 
the  discrepancy  is  only  on  the  surface,  after  alL 

We  consider  it  to  be  a  fundamental  axiom  in  optics  that 
(leaving  polarisation  out  of  the  question)  the  refrangibility 
of  a  ray  of  light  is  absolutely  invariable,  and  that  all  its  other 
properties  depend  upon  this  one  attribute.  Ita  angle  of  re- 
frangibility, or  its  position  in  the  spectrum  with  respect  to 
tho  adjacent  fixed  lines  being  given,  its  optical,  thermic,  or 
chemical  properties  are  at  once  defined,  and  must  always 
remain,  as  the  necessary  and  invariable  properties  of  the  ray 
of  that  refrangibility. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  no  variation  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  parte  of  the  apparatus,  or 
of  tho  materials  used  for  refracting  the  rayB  of  light,  could 
influence  the  result  in  one  way  or  another,  provided  the 
spectrum  was  obtained  in  tolerable  purity ;  neither  could 
a  variation  in  the  photographic  process  employed,  or  in  the 
order  of  application  of  the  chemicals,  give  rise  to  tho  dis- 
cordant results,  for  we  have  tried  all  possible  variations  of 
this  character  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  uni- 
formity of  the  results.  The  only  remaining  causes  of  the 
difference  are,  the  variation  of  exposure  to  the  light,  the 
difference  of  its  intensity,  or  variations  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment. Our  own  photographs  were  taken  by  the  ordi- 
nary negative  processes  on  paper  or  glass,  tho  sensitive  iodide 
of  silver  being  exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  spectral  rays  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  and  then  being  removed,  the  latent 
image  was  developed ;  tho  intensity  of  the  light  after  passing 
through  the  extremely  narrow  slit  and  then  being  spread  out 
so  as  to  cover  so  large  a  space  as  was  occupied  by  the  spec- 
trum, being  too  feeble  to  produce  a  visible  darkening.  In 
Sir  J.  HcrechcTs  experiments  the  case  was  different:  the 
arrangement  he  used  produced  a  spectrum  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary intensity,  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  tliat  of  un- 
diluted sunlight,  and  the  exposure  was  prolonged  until  the 
iodide  of  silver  actually  blackened  per  se  without  any  develop- 
ing agent  being  present,  or,  in  fact,  needed.  To  suppose, 
however,  that  the  difference  between  our  results  would  be  due 
to  the  action  of  the  developing  agent,  would  be  to  assume 
that  iodide  of  silver  would  darken  by  exposure  to  one  set  of 
rays,  but  would  refuse  to  develop  unlets  exposed  to  other  rays 
— a  most  improbable  hypothesis. 

The  only  cause,  therefore,  that  we  can  imagine  for  the 
discrepancies,  lies  in  the  differences  of  exposure.  We 
have  stated  above,  that,  from  the  description  of  the 
apparatus  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  used,  we  judge  tho 
intensity  of  any  particular  part  of  his  spectrum  to  be 
equal  to  full  sunshine,  and  tho  length  of  time  to  which 
his  sensitivo  surfaces  were  exposed  we  will  assume  to  he 
three  minutes.  Wo  will,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pariflon,  consider  the  effects  which  he  obtained  as  being 
equivalent  to  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  to  full  sunshine. 

In  our  own  spectrum  the  light  was  admitted  through  a 


slit  of  one  inch  long  and  a  >nth  of  an  inch  wide ;  this  was 
extended  by  refraction  into  a  band  of  one  inch  wide  by  five 
inches  long ;  or,  the  ^^th  of  an  inch  was  stretched  out  to 
five  inches,  and  was,  consequently,  attenuated  to  inVnth  of 
its  original  intensity.  To  this  feeble  spectrum  our  plates 
were  exposed,  on  an  average,  for  three  seconds,  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  experiments ;  and 
when  wo  now  remember  that  tho  light  wsa  only  the  ,n'or,th 
part  of  the  intensity  of  full  sunshine,  it  will  make  tho 
difference  of  exposure  in  the  two  cases  as  1  to  60,000. 

We  are  aware  that  the  above  calculation  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  truth :  we 
have  assumed  many  things,  and  set  values  upon  other  points, 
which  more  exact  data  would,  doubtless,  render  it  necessary  to 
modify ;  butstill,  after  making  every  allowance  and  reduction, 
the  difference  in  the  timeeof  exposure  in  the  two  cast-s  cannot 
fail  to  he  enormous ;  quite  sufficient,  we  think,  to  show 
that  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  under  investigation  by 
Sir  J.  Herschel  and  ourselves  are  essentially  different,  and 
that  arguments  and  deductions  based  upon  the  results  of 
one  method  of  investigation  have  nothing  to  do  with  infe- 
rences drawn  from  the  other  class  of  experiments.  The  plan 
wo  are  following  seems  tho  one  most  applicable  to  the  present 
practice  of  photography.  Sir  J.  Herschel's  experiments  bear 
more  upon  the  photography  of  the  future  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  grand  problem  of  the  fixation  of  colour. 


ECONOMY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPERATIONS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WATT. 

In  the  various  processes  of  tho  photographic  art,  all  will 
readily  admit  there  is  a  great  waste  of  that  precious  metal 
— silver ;  and,  probably,  photographers  who  have  not  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  will  be  surprised  when  I  in- 
form them  that  when  their  work  is  complete  and  ready  to 
Bend  home  to  the  purchaser,  whether  it  be  a  paper  or  glass 
portrait,  a  stereogram,  or  a  copy  from  an  engraving,  not 
more  than  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  employed  is 
actually  delivered  to  the  customer.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  95  per  cent,  (or  thereabouts)  of  the  silver  used  still  to 
account  for.  Now  this  is  rather  a  large  per  centage,  and  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  any  photographer's  whilo  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  recovering  the  same  in  any  way  in  bis  power. 

I  believo  many  artists  nave,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  em- 
ployed to  be  wasted,  either  because  they  knew  not  how  to 
recover  it,  or  laboured  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  waste  which  occurred  in  their  operations  was  but  insig- 
nificant ;  and  when  they  have  been  advised  to  save  their 
washings,  ficc.,  they  have  neglected  to  do  so,  because  they 
had  not  done  so  from  tho  first !  I  have  had  this  reply  fre- 
quently when  advising  artists  to  save  their  waste. 

It  is  true,  some  photographers  save  their  clippings  of 
sensitised  paper,  and  their  old  hypo,  baths ;  but  when  they 
have  done  so  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  I  have 
heard  that  some  have  collected  their  old  hypo,  baths  in  a 
large  jar,  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  settle  for  some 
time,  when  they  havo  poured  off  the  clear  liquor  and  saved 
tho  muddy  sediment  which  had  settled  at  the  bottom,  fully 
expecting  that  there  was  the  silver  mine,  whereas  the 
precious  store  was  little  else  but  dirt — tho  clear  liquor  which 
was  thrown  away  as  valueless  having  carried  with  it  most 
of  the  silver !  Several  old  established  photographers  have 
acknowledged  this  when  I  havo  conversed  with  them  on  tho 
subject. 

Again,  I  believe  it  to  be  almost  a  constant  practice 
amongst  operators  to  develop  over  a  sink,  whereby  all  the 
silver,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  and  iodide,  is  allowed  to  dis- 
appear with  the  developing  agent,  and  tho  minute  quantity 
of  silver  which  is  retained  by  the  plate  is  all  that  is  saved 
of  tho  comparatively  largo  quantity  of  silver  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  uitratc  bath.  , 

Now  when  a  "  whole  plate  "  is  removed  from  the  excitiug 
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bath,  it  takes  with  it  bat  a  amall  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver, 
it  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  back  and  front  of  the 
plate  aro  nearly  covered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
containing  about  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  amount  of  surface  which  has  been 
removed  from  tho  bath,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  attaches  to  it  is  by  no 
means  insignificant — especially  if  a  dozen  or  so  aro  covered 
iu  the  course  of  tho  day,  and  so  ou  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  careful  photographers  to  wipe 
the  back  of  the  plate  after  its  removal  from  the  bath — not 
to  save  the  silver  but  to  keep  the  plate-holder  dry — and  the 
cloth  which  rubs  the  plate  may,  or  may  not,  be  taken  care 
of;  but  the  silver  which  is  on  the  sensitised  surface,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is,  during  the  process  of  development, 
suffered  to  run  away  down  the  sink,  and  is  never  recovered. 

The  fixing  solution— whether  it  be  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  the  hyposulphite  of  Boda — has,  of  course,  only  the 
iodide  of  silver,  a  small  item,  to  deal  with,  and  this  fixing 
solution,  plus  whatever  silver  it  may  contain,  is  also,  gene- 
rally, allowed  to  run  down  the  ruthless  sink. 

In  the  processes  of  toning  proofs,  we  have  generally  a  60- 
grain  bath  to  deal  with  ;  and  here,  all  will  admit,  a  fearful 
waste  of  silver  may  occur,  without  groat  care  and  economy, 
in  a  very  short  time ;  especially  where  the  photographer's 
business  lies  iu  printing  a  great  number  of  copies  of  various 
subjects,  such  as  pictures,  works  of  art,  stereograms,  &c. 
And  I  believe,  nay,  I  Jtnow,  that  the  amount  of  waste  which 
occurs  in  some  establishments,  where  the  printing  and  toning 
processes  aro  carried  on,  is  absolutely  alarming,  and  when  I 
have  asserted  this  as  a  fact,  with  a  view  to  render  a  service 
to  the  manufacturer  of  photographs ;  from  an  utter  want  of 
chemical  knowledge,  he  nas  listened  with  an  incredulous  ear 
to  the  caution,  ana,  I  suppose,  suffers  the  loss  rather  than  be 
proved  unacquainted  with  his  business  I  I  know  of  several 
establishments  where,  I  believe,  they  are  losing  at  least 
many  pounds  a-week  in  the  way  I  mention. 

But  as  thero  are  others  who  may  take  in  good  part  a 
friendly  suggestion,  made  by  one  of  some  experience  in  the 
employment  of  tlic  precious  metals,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  submitting  a  few  hints,  which  I  trust  may  be  found  not 
only  practicable,  but  pecuniarily  advantageous  to  those  who 
believe  that  "a  penny  *av*d  is  a  penny  gained." 

Firstly,  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath, 
after  it  lias  beeu  allowed  to  drain  into  tf<e  bulk  for  an  instant, 
the  corner  of  the  plate  may  be  placed  upon  a  pad  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  back  of  the  plate  may  now  be  carefully  wiped 
with  a  damp  rag.  The  blotting-paper,  when  it  has  Iwcn 
used  pretty  often  during  the  day,  may  be  act  aside  in  a  box 
kept  lor  the  purpose,  and  tlie  rag  may  every  now  and  then 
be  rinsed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  may  always  stand 
ready  for  the  purpose  on  the  operating  board.  When  the 
blotting-paper  pads  have  accumulated,  they  may  be  burned 
to  a  black  ash  to  send  to  the  refiner  with  other  similar  waste, 
or  be  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water  with  tho  washings  of  the 
plate  wiper ;  and,  in  order  to  recover  the  silver  from  these 
washings,  the  paper  may  be  squeezed  out,  after  it  has  been 
soaking  for  some  time,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sheet  copper  and 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  the  liquor  in  which  the 
pads  were  soaked.  In  a  day  or  two  tho  whole  of  the  silver 
which  the  liquor  contained  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  form 
of  fine  grains  of  pure  metal.  The  clear  supernatant  liquor 
should  then  be  poured  off,  and  tho  silver  precipitate  be 
several  times  washed  with  liot  water ;  the  precipitate  may 
then  be  dried  or  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  water,  to  make 
nitrate  of  silver  for  the  sensitising  bath,  &c. 

After  draining  the  plate  as  above  described,  the  next  item 
of  economy  will  be  in  the  developing.  A  pan  may  be  em- 
ployed over  which  the  operator  develops  tho  picture  in  the 
usual  way,  and  after  the  developing  agent  has  been  allowed 
to  run  off  into  the  pan,  the  plate  may  be  washed  over  the 
sink,  siuee  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  combination  with  the 
developer,  is  secured  in  the  pan.    The  cyanide  being  now 


poured  on,  after  it  has  dissolved  all  tho  iodide,  it  is  returned 
to  the  bottle  or  jug  kept  for  the  purpose,  from  which  the 
silver  may  be  recovered  at  any  time.  When  the  cyanide  is 
saturated  from  being  long  used,  by  precipitating  the  silver 
which  it  contains  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the 
precipitate  as  before  described  ;  adding  a  few  drops  of  acid  to 
the  mass,  and  throwing  in  a  piece  of  zinc,  which  will  con- 
vert the  precipitate  into  metallic  silver.  Again  wash  ai 
before,  and  it  will  bo  in  a  condition  to  dissolve  in  nitric 
acid. 

The  pan  which  contains  the  developing  waste  may  bo 
emptied  into  a  larger  vessel  from  time  to  time,  into  which  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  hoen  poured,  and  some  strips 
of  copper.  After  a  few  days  the  precipitate  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  solution  above,  and,  being  dried,  it  may  be 
fused  with  a  little  dry  potash  in  a  crucible,  or  sent  in  a  bulk 
to  the  refiner,  who  will  allow,  perhaps,  ludf  its  ralu 
is  better  tluiu  losing  it  altogether. 

The  chief  waste  being  that  which  occurs  in  tho  , 
of  printing,  much  greater  care  is  necessary  to  avoid"  loss. 

When  the  papers  have  been  floated  upon  the  sensitising 
bath,  they  are,  of  course,  allowed  to  drain  for  an  instant, 
and  it  is  tho  general  practice,  I  believe,  to  attach  small 
pieces  of  blotting  paper  to  the  sensitised  sheet,  in  order  to 
assist  tho  process  of  drainiug.  These  pieces  of  paper,  being 
saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  they  are  done  with, 
may  be  either  at  once  put  into  a  vessel  of  water  to  soak  out 
the  nitrate  as  before  described,  or  burned  to  a  black  ash 
to  send  to  the  refiner,  the  former  being  the  most  econo- 
mical. All  clippings  of  sensitised  paper,  also,  before  they 
have  been  acted  upon  by  light,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Old  toning  baths  may  have  the  silver  separated  from  thetn 
by  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurcted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid,  which  will  throw  down  the  black  sulphuret  of  silver. 
This  may  be  converted  into  nitrate  of  silver  by  boiling  in 
nitric  acid  and  a  little  water.  A  piece  of  copper  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  thus  formed,  will  throw 
down  the  silver  in  apurc6tate,  which  may  again  bo  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  to  form  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  Evaporation 
and  cryttallitation  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it  fit 
for  immediate  use. 

The  clippings  of  sensitised  paper  which  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  light,  if  they  are  plunged  into  water,  will  soon 
yield  tlie  nitrate  of  Bilver  which  they  contain,  and  the  silver 
may  bo  deposited  therefrom,  as  Iwfore  described,  by  pieces 
of  metallic  copper.  Tho  pa(tcr  now  only  contains  chloride 
of  silver,  and  the  clippings,  being  removed  from  th? 
washing  bath,  should  be  dried,  burnt,  and  kept  for  the 
refiner. 

It  may,  perliaps,  be  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  recover 
the  hyposulphite  of  silver  from  the  washings  of  proofs  which 
have  been  removed  from  tlie  toning  bath  :  but  if  the  proof* 
are  rinsed  in  a  vessel  of  water  kept  for  the  purpose,  for  an 
instant,  previous  to  being  generally  washed,  even  thus  a 
little  saving  may  occur,  which,  in  tho  course  of  a  year,  where 
large  quantities  of  proofs  are  produced,  may  be  worth  tlie 
trouble. 

With  respect  to  Ihe  little  gold  which  may  remain  in  the 
toning  hatliB  after  they  have  become  inactive,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  found  worth  attention,  for  I  have  invariably  found, 
when  the  toning  bath  has  ceased  to  give  the  required  tone, 
that  it  has  been  because  the  gold  had  been  removed  by  the 
proofs  toned  in  it,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  remains  is 
not  worth  consideration. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  however,  that  the  toning 
baths  have  been  carelessly  or  awkwardly  made,  and  in  con- 
sequence, part  of  the  chloride  of  gold  lias  been  thrown  down 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder ;  when  thia  is  the  case,  if 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  gold  may  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  vessel,  and  should  ho  saved.  Sometimes,  I 
Iwlieve,  the  gold  is  precipitated  when  the  touing  bath  is 
made  in  a  very  strong  light,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Some  photogrnplfi-s  keep  the  chloride  of  gold  di&rolvfd 
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iu  water  for  a  considerable  time  before  using,  so  as  to  have 
it  ready  for  UBe ;  this  is  a  bad  plan,  as,  when  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  U  exposed  to  fight  for  a  time,  it  will  soon 
decompose,  and  the  gold  falls  to  the  bottom  or  attaches 
itself  to  the  aides  of  the  bottle. 

The  above  an  the  principal  featun«  of  economy  to  which 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  photographers ;  and  if  any 
of  the  hints  which  I  have  thrown  out  prove  serviceable 
to  my  fcllow-hbourers,  it  will  indeed  give  me  infinite 
pleasure. 

I  hope  shortly  to  communicate  other  observations,  which, 
J  trust,  may  not  bo  deemed  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  "  rnoToc.KArmc  News." 


METHODS  OF  ENLARGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  MR.  DI3COX. 

Evan  since  the  great  discovery  by  M.  Daguerrc,  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  world  has  laboured  unremittingly, 
and  with  varied  success,  in  subduing  the  difficulties,  simpli- 
fying the  processes,  of  working  and  extending  this  wonderful 
art  to  the  various  useful  purposes  of  life. 

The  mathematician  and  mechanic  have  united  their  efforts 
in  the  production  of  optical  and  mechanical  apparatus ; 
while  the  magic  hand  of  the  chemist  has  furnished  the  means 
of  rendering  the  light-drawn  pictures  of  nature  real  and 
substantial  things  of  life,  "  as  tangible  to  feeling  as  to 
uight." 

Do  we  read  a  description  of  cities  of  far  distant  countries 
— of  the  ruins  of  Balbec,  of  Palmyra,  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii— almost  instantaneously 
the  wand  of  tho  photographer  waves  over  the  scenes,  and 
wo  behold,  not  a  mere  picture — a  sketch  by  the  hand  of  the 
most  skilful  draughtsman,  but  we  have  Iwfore  us  the  very 
impress  of  the  thing  itself;  every  rock,  and  stone,  ami  grain 
of  sand ;  each  crumbling  ruin,  with  all  the  markings  of 
time ;  even  the  very  individual  leaves  of  the  creeping  ivy  are 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  living  inhabitants  of  every  clime 
and  place,  with  all  their  peculiarities  and  domestic  habits,  once 
summoned  by  this  powerful  talisman,  must  appear,  not 
disguised,  but  in  propriis  personis.  Here,  the  Laplander, 
drawn  by  his  dogs  in  a  rude  sledge  on  tho  frozen  snow,  takes 
his  seat  beside  tho  dark-skinned  African,  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  ever-verdant  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  torrid  tone ; 
each  animal,  from  every  part  of  tho  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  and 
tho  products  of  every  clime  and  country,  may  pass,  at 
pleasure,  in  review  before  tho  astonished  admirer,  as  no 
artist  can  delineate.  History,  geography,  architecture, 
mineralogy,  and  agriculture,  are  not  alone  benefited  by  it ; 
but  the  embellishments  of  manufactures  in  the  various  arte 
have  received  a  new  impetus,  which  carries  thorn  forward 
with  an  increasing  force;  each  different  branch  is  being 
enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lending  it*  aid  to  the 
perfection  of  tho  whole.  Painting,  engraving,  lithography, 
poetry,  glass  staining,  calico  printing,  and  other  branches, 
indicate  tho  progress  they  have  made  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

I  might  have  mentioned  before,  that  astronomy  has  not 
been  passed  by  without  benefit.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  has 
given  to  tho  world  a  map  of  tljo  moon,  executed  by  herself, 
while  others  have  partially  succeeded  in  taking  impressions 
from  the  fixed  stars. 

I  do  not  inteud  to  give  tho  modus  operandi  of  tho  various 
processes,  nor  to  describe  the  photographic  apparatus  most 
iu  use ;  but  the  success  of  our  opticians  will  bo  best  appre- 
ciated by  the  man  of  science,  who  well  knows  the  difficulty 
■  if  working  achromatic  lenses  of  such  enormous  diameter  as 
y,  4,  and  6  inches,  to  less  than  one  foot  focus ;  some  instru- 
ments are  even  much  larger,  being  not  less  than  9  inches  in 
clear  aperture.  Tho  demand  for  such  very  large  lenses  has 
arisen  from  the  desire  for  life-sire  photographs;  but  tho 
cost  of  such  instruments  must  necessarily  debar  many  artists 
of  email  means  from  their  use ;  and  this  having  been  felt, 


has  awakened  the  inquiry,  "how  shall  wo  execute  thest 
larger  pictures  without  the  means  to  purchase  the  larger 
apparatus  ?  "  But  even  with  the  largest  apparatus  we 
cannot  produce  pictures  the  size  of  life;  and  tho  special 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  tho  best  means  of  attaining 
that  eud. 

Tho  maoic  lantern,  onco  the  plaything  of  our  youthful 
days,  was  brought  out ;  but  the  light  was  found  insufficient, 
and  it  was  returned  to  its  resting-place.  The  solar  micro- 
scope was  then  taken  up ;  it  supplied  the  deficiency,  and 
seemed  tho  very  thing  for  the  purpose.  A  negative  collodion 
picture  was  put  in  tho  place  of  the  common  slider,  and  a 
picture  at  once  was  impressed  upon  tho  sensitive  medium. 
It  required  a  longer  time,  of  course,  to  make  a  picture  of 
such  magnified  dimensions ;  but  as  the  object  could  be  kept 
still  for  any  length  of  time,  that  was  of  .little  consequence. 
But  the  lenses  of  tho  common  solar  microecopo  being  too 
small,  larger  ones  were  substituted,  and  thus  full,  life-size 
pictures  were  produced  from  the  common  size  negative  on 
glass.  These  were  put  into  tho  hands  of  the  painter,  who, 
now  having  something  to  work  on  besides  a  blank  canvas, 
was  enabled  to  bring  out  a  more  correct  likeness,  and  with 
greater  rapidity,  than  ever  before ;  still  tho  outline  even  on 
this  was  not  perfect,  although  it  answered  the  ends  of  the 
painter  better  than  nothing ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  tho  large, 
full  length  portrait  are  made. 

We  all  know  that  tho  magnified  picture  was  never  well 
defined.  This  arose  from  one  of  those  stubborn  laws,  well 
known  to  tho  optician,  the  inflection  of  light,  by  which  a 
pencil  of  rays  passing  near  an  opaque  body  is  deflected  and 
dispersed.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  suppose  that  a  room  be 
dark,  and  a  small  opening  in  the  shutter,  through  which  a 
very  fine  pencil  of  bght  enters ;  at  a  distance  from  this  is 
placed  a  white  screen,  which  receives  the  light,  and  exhibits 
a  bright  spot ;  but,  upon  close  examination,  it  will  bo 
observed,  that  the  spot  is  not  like  a  piece  of  white  paper  cut 
out  and  fixed  upon  a  black  ground,  but  exhibits  an  indistinct 
outline,  with  coloured  fringes  on  each  side  ;  and  should  a 
wire  or  thread  be  now  drawn  through  this  beam  of  light' 
close  to  the  opening,  tho  shadow  from  it  will  be  far  from 
sharp,  but  will  exhibit  a  blurred  image  coloured  on  each 
side  by  fringes  in  tho  same  manner ;  and  these  mixing  with 
the  fringes  of  tho  circle,  give  rise  to  that  indistinctness 
which  may  be  seen  on  all  images  thrown  on  a  screen  by  tho 
solar  microscope.  Every  device  that  mathematics  could 
suggest,  in  the  configuration  of  the  lenses,  have  proved 
ineffectual  in  correcting  this  species  of  imperfection ;  but,  in 
an  apparatus  recently  devised  this  difficulty  is  not  en- 
countered. The  light  is  not  passed  through  the  picture, 
and,  consequently,  near  to  innumerable  opaque  bodies,  but 
is  reflected  from  tho  surface,  thereby  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference with  the  rays  in  their  passage  to  the  tablet  or  canvas. 
This  apparatus  is  so  arranged,  that  the  sunlight  falling  on  a 
mirror  is  reflected  and  condensed,  upon  a  small  daguerreo- 
type or  other  picture,  by  which  means  it  is  strongly  illu- 
minated; directly  in  front  of  this  is  fixed  a  common  small 
sue  camera  lens,  so  situated  that  its  axis  »  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and,  being  adjustable,  a  very 
sharp  imago  is  thrown  upon  the  tablet,  free  from  coloured 
fringes  and  overlapping?. 


ON  WASHING  GUN-COTTON. 

11 Y  II .  GAR11AXAT1. 

Gi'X-cottox  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  nil  photographic 
chemicals,  for  though  several  samples  may  lie  made  out  of 
tho  same  materials,  and  apparently  under  similar  circum- 
stances, no  two  are  exactly  alike.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
good  collodion  is,  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  other  matter 
than  that  of  which  it  is  designedly  composed. 

I  think  that  enough  foreign  substance  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  gun-cotton  to  alter,  in  some  respects,  its  character. 
After  heavy  rains,  or  even  long  continued  dry  weather,  when 
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the  surface  of  water  is  charged  with  animalcule,  &c.,  it  is  im- 
potaible  to  know  what  may  cling  to  the  fibres  of  the  cotton. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  the  same  quantity  of  water  required 
to  thoroughly  wash  gun-cotton,  and  filter  it  through  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper,  and  we  perceive  a  largo  quantity  of  in- 
tercepted matter,  most  of  which  would  have  otherwise  clung 
to  the  cotton,  and  of  course  become  part  of  the  collo- 
dion. 

Now  this  matter,  little  as  it  may  be,  might  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  collodion  which  we  could  not  take  into  con- 
sideration. It  ia,  therefore,  worth  while  to  filter  the  washing 
water,  since  it  may  bo  done  with  no  appreciable  trouble. 


Fluorescence  (continual) .— "  Ho  was  thus  led  to  oon- 
tumplato  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  rcfrangibility.  No 
sooner  had  he  dwelt  in  his  mind  on  this  supposition,  than 
the  mystery  respecting  the  naturo  of  cpipolizod  light  vanished  ; 
nil  the  parts  of  the  phenomenon  fell  naturally  into  their  places. 
So  simple  did  the  wholo  explanation  become,  when  once  the 
fundanicut.il  hypothesis  was  admitted,  that  be  could  not  help 
feeling  strongly  impressed  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  true. 
It*  truth  or  fallacy  was  a  question  easily  to  be  decided  by 
experiment;  the  experiment*!  were  performed,  and  resulted 
in  its  completo  establishment. 

"  The  lecturer  then  descrilwd  what  may  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  experiment.  A  beam  of  sunlight  was  reflected  ] 
horizontally  through  a  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  room,  and 
a  pure  spectrum  was  formed  in  tho  usual  manner,  namely,  by 
transmitting  the  light  through  a  prism  at  the  dislanco  of 
heveral  feet  from  the  slit,  and  then  through  a  lens  close  to  the 
prism.  In  the  actual  experiment,  two  or  three  prisms  were 
used,  to  produce  a  great  lingular  separation  of  the  colours. 
Instead  of  a  screen,  there  was  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  It  was 
found  tliat  the  red,  orange,  Ac,  in  fuet,  nearly  the  wholo  of  tho 
visible  rajs,  passed  through  the  fluid  as  if  it  had  been  mere 
water.  But  on  arriving  about  tho  middle  of  tho  violet,  the 
jwth  of  the  rays  within  the  fluid  was  marked  by  a  sky-blue 
light,  which  emanated  in  nil  directions  from  the  fluid,  as  if 
the  medium  had  boon  self-luminous.  This  blue  light  con- 
tinued throughout  the  region  of  the  violet,  and  far  beyond,  in 
the  region  of  the  invisible  rays.   Tho  posterior  surface  of  the 


instructive  form  by  placing  paper  washed  with  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or  a  screen  of  similar  properties,  so  as  to  receive  a  long 
narrow  horizontal  spectrum,  and  refracting  this  upward*  by  a 
prism  held  to  the  eye.  AVere  the  luminous  band  formed  on 
the  paper  due  merely  to  tho  scattering  of  the  incident  rays,  it 
ought  of  course  to  be  thrown  obliquely  upwards ;  whereas  it  is 
actually  decomposed  by  the  prism  into  two  bands,  one  ascend- 
ing obliquely,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  colour*  of  the 
spectrum  in  their  natural  order,  the  other  running  horizontally, 
and  extending  far  beyond  tho  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
former.  Whatever  bo  the  screen,  tho  horizontal  band  is  always 
situated  below  the  obliquo,  since  there  appears  to  bo  no  < 
tion  to  tho  law,  that  when  thorefrangibihty  of  light  is  < 
in  this  manner  it  is  > 


jjortion  of  tho  fluid  marked  the  distance  to  which 
the  incident  rays  were  able  to  penetrate  into  tho  medium  before 
they  were  exhausted.  This  distance,  which  at  first  exceeded 
the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  decreased  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
in  the  greater  port  of  the  invisible  region  it  amounted  to  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  fixed  lines  of  the 
extreme  violet,  and  of  the  more  refrangible  invisible  rays,  were 
exhibited  by  dark  planes  interrupting  the  dispersed  light. 
When  a  email  portion  of  tho  iucident  spectrum  was  isolated, 
by  stopping  the  rest  by  a  screen,  and  the  corresponding  beam 
of  blue  dispersed  light  was  refracted  sideways  by  a  prism  held 
to  the  eye,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  light  having  various 
degrees  of  rofrangibihty,  with  colour  corresponding,  the  more 
refrangible  rays  being  more  abundant  than  the  less  refrangible. 
The  nature  of  cpipolized  light  is  now  evident ;  it  is  nothing 
hut  light  from  which  tho  highly  refrangible  invisible  rays  have 
Icen  withdrawn  by  transmitting  it  through  a  solution  of 
quinine,  and  does  not  differ  from  light  from  which  those  rays 
Lave  been  withdrawn  by  any  other  means. 

"  The  fundamental  experiment,  excepting  that  part  of  it 
uhich  relates  to  the  analysis  of  the  dispersed  light,  was  then 
exhibited  by  means  of  the  powerful  voltaic  battery  belonging 
to  tho  Institution,  which  was  applied  to  the  combustion  of 
metals.  The  rays  emanating  from  tho  voltaic  arc  were  applied 
to  form  a  pure  spectrum,  which  was  received  on  a  slab  of 
.i;ln>ii  coloured  by  ]>croxidc  of  uranium,  a  medium  which 
ptifiH-fses  properties  tauiilar  to  those  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree. 

'  The  difference  of  naturo  or  the  illumination  produced  by  a 
(buiipo  of  refrangibilHy,  or  'true  internal  dispersion,'  from 
Hint  a  in.-  to  the  mere  scattering  of  light,  inav  be  shown  in  a  very 
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GUTTA  PERCHA — ( continued  J. 

A  vertical  dipping  bath,  either  for  nitrate  of  silver  or 
developing  solution,  may  be  made  of  gutta  perch*  in  two  or 
three  ways.  It  may  be  formed  on  a  mould,  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  in  a  former  number  for  the  moulding  of  dishes. 
Tho  mould  may,  in  such  case,  bo  made  of  any  shape  the 
manipulator  may  choose;  it  will  be  wise,  however,  to  give  the 
front  side  a  slight  lateral  curve,  so  that  the  front  of  the  hath 
shall  bo  slightly  concave  inside.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  if  a  plate  fall  forward  from  tho  dipper 
in  raising  it  out  of  the  bath,  it  will  only  come  in  contact  at  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  and  so  preserve  the  film.  In  forming  the 
joints,  after  having  adapted  tho  plastic  material  to  the  form  of 
the  mould,  it  is  important  that  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  To  insure  this,  and,  at  the  tamo 
time,  impart  a  more  thoroughly  sticky  character  to  the  softened 
gutta  pcrcha,  the  edges  may  be  passed  through  tho 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  then  immediately  pressed  to* 
firmly. 

Another  method — one  by  which  a  great  many  laths  are  made 
for  Milo — consisU  in  joining  tho  several  sides  and  edges 
together,  each  being  a  soparato  piece  cut  out  of  the  sheet. 
The  best  plan  for  an  amateur  who  wishes  to  adopt  this  method 
is  to  proceed  as  follows : — Procure  a  piece  of  wood  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  inside  of  the  intended  bath ;  as  this  is  not  to  bt 
used  as  a  mould,  but  merely  to  give  a  firm  block  on  which  to 
join  the  pieces  together,  it  need  not  be  wnoothod  or  finished 
with  any  especial  care.   Cut  two  pieces  for  front  and  back,  cf 


the  requisite  sue,  from  a  sheet  of  Uio^ proper 


throo  narrow  pieces  for  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  side  pieces 
had  better  be  just  the  width  of  tho  thickness  of  the  block, 
whilst  the  front  and  back  will  be  just  twice  tho  thickness  of  the 
sheet,  or  a  little  more,  wider  than  the  block,  so  as  to  indo* 
or  join  over  the  tide*.  The  piece  for  the  bottom  must  be  twice 
the  thickness  of  the  sheet  wider  than  tho  thickness  of  the 
block,  so  as  to  inclose  over  tho  front  and  back.  The  pieces 
being  all  prepared  of  the  proper  sizes,  take  the  front  and  sorten 
ono  edge  in  not  water — not  more  than  about  half  an  inch  need 
be  softened — and  treat  the  side  to  bo  joined  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Then  dry  tho  surfaces  carefully,  and  paw  one  edge  of 
the  side  piece  through  the  flamo  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  lay  it  on 
the  edge  of  the  block ;  now  quickly  take  the  front  piece,  and 
pass  tho  surface  that  is  to  join  the  edge  of  the  side  also  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  immediately  bring  tbuii 
together,  working  them  into  close  and  firm  contact  with  tho 
finger  and  thumb ;  tho  softened  edge  of  the  front  piece  should 
be  worked  round  tho  edge  of  the  side  niece  so  to  form  a 
shoulder,  and  thus  givo  additional  strength  to  the  joint.  Tbu 
back  should  now  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  go 
through  the  same  process  with  the  other  side.  The  bottom 
piece,  as  wo  havo  said,  should  be  largo  enough  to  cover  all 
tho  other  edges;  it  should  be  joined  in  the  same  manner, 
and  may  then  be  worked  round  all  the  edges  as  we  have 
described  for  the  sides.  The  use  of  tho  block  of  wood  will 
bo  found  a  great  aid  in  keeping  tho  whole  firm  in  the  process 
of  joining. 

If  carefully  managed,  a  very  neat  bath  may  be  made  in  th» 
manner.    It  possesses,  however,  at  all  times,  the  drawback  cf 

having  eight  joined  edges,  each  of  which  involves  more  or  lea 
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A  ampler 
r,  won  the  principle 
for  making  a  dish;  and  this 
point*.    Cat  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta 
shape,  and  the  right  dimensions: — 


method,  and  one  which 
'  as  the 
four 


Aro  only  fou 
the  folUin 


i 


This  piece,  as  will  bo 
lines, will  form  a  bath; 


folded  in  the  direction  of  the 
bottom  of  tho  side  piece*  may  be 
cut  at  any  angle,  as  the  manipulator  may  choose,  such  angle, 
of  course,  governing  tho  position,  vertical  or  sloping,  in  which 
the  finished  bath  will  stand.  Tho  point  of  a  sharp  ponknife  is 
to  be,  by  tho  aid  of  a  straight-edge,  run  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  dotted  lines,  making  a  very  slight  incision :  this  incision 
will  enable  tho  manipulator  to  bend  the  gutta  perch*  to  form 
right  angles.  There  will  bo  one  side  joint  to  form,  which  may 
be  done  just  in  tho  samo  manner  as  in  tho  former  method 
described.  The  bottom  will  bo  joined  up  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  if  it  bo  cut  a  little  larger  than  tho  back  and  sides,  it  may 
be  worked  well  over  the  edges  whilst  soft,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  joint.  If  necessary  or  desirable,  each  edge,  where  an 
incision  has  been  made,  may  be  strengthened  by  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  thin  gutta  percha,  which  should  bo  neatly  pared 
down  at  tho  edges.  It  is  then,  as  wo  have  before  described,  to 
bo  softened  by  quickly  passing  through  the  flamo  of  a  spirit 
Uuup ;  the  edge  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied  being  treated  in 
tho  same  manner,  and  the  two  then  pressed  into  contact.  A 
neat  bath,  sufficiently  strong  for  most  purposes,  at  least  in 
of  moderate  dimensions,  is  thus  very  cosily  and  quickly 

{To  be  continued.) 
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FOREION  SCIENCE. 

{from  ovr  Special  CorrttpondaU.) 

Pari*,  HM  Atyuti,  1859. 

Every  attempt  to  do  away  with  silver  and  gold  in  photo- 
graphic  operations  ought  to  bo  encouraged.  M.  Poitcvin 
has  lately  published  a  process  for  obtaining  positives  without 
employing  any  salts  of  silver.  This  process  is  based  upon 
on  observation  made  by  M.  Nicpce  do  St.  Victor,  who  re- 
marked in  his  third  memoir  on  41  Tho  New  Action  of  Light," 
that  "a  sheet  of  paper  imbibed  with  gallic  acid,  uutolatcd, 
and  then  treated  with  protoeulphato  of  iron,  will  give  a 
bluish  bkurk  image;  and  that  tho  result  would  be  the  same 
if  tho  operations  were  reversed." 

M.  Poitevin's  method  consists  of  tho  following  operations : 
— A  dissolution  of  perchloride  of  iron  (10  parts  of  pcrchlorkle 
to  100  of  water)  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  disso- 
lution of  nitrate  of  uranium  (10  parts  to  100  of  water)  ;  and, 
after  having  damped  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  thin  photographic 
paper,  this  paper  is  placed,  with  the  dry  side  downwards,  on 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  abovenamed  mixture  poured  over 
it.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark 
place.    When  dry,  it  has  a  dark  yellow  colour. 

"When  an  cngravtDg  or  a  photographic  proof  is  intended 


to  be  obtained  upon  the  paper  thus  prepared,  the 
placed  before  the  latter,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  about  15 
minutes  to  the  sun.  If  a  photographic  proof  is  employed 
instead  of  an  engraving,  it  must  De  a  positive  proof,  as  the 
parts  of  the  paper  prepared  as  above,  which  are  influenced 
by  light,  become  white.  These  white  parts  result  from  the 
transformation  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  on  the  paper  into 
protochloride,  which  is  not  influenced  by  the  gallic  acid  em- 
ployed to  develop  the  image.  To  render  the  image  black, 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  again  damped  as  before,  by  laying  in 
upon  water  for  a  few  instants,  and  then  applying  it  to  a 
glass  plate,  and  pouring  over  it  a  saturated  dissolution  of 
gallic  or  pyrogalhc  acid,  or  even  a  concentrated  infusion  of 
gall-nuts.  The  parts  where  the  perchloride  of  iron  has  not 
been  decomposed  by  light  become,  in  this  operation,  of  a 
dark  violet  colour.  To  nx  the  proof,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash 
it  in  water,  which  is  renewed  once  or  twice,  to  sponge  it  a 
little,  and  to  let  it  dry.  The  colour  of  the  image  becomes 
more  intense  on  drying. 

"  Tho  proofs  thus  obtained,"  says  M.  Poitevin,  in  conclu- 
sion, "  are  as  unalterable  by  atmospheric  influences  as  wri- 
ting made  with  ordinary  ink."  This  is  certainly  not  giving 
a  very  good  guarantee  of  their  durability.  The  protoxide 
of  iron  contained  in  ink,  does  not  fail,  when  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  to  become  rod  from  the  forma- 
tion of  peroxide.  Black  silk  hats,  whose  colour  is  likewise 
owing  to  protoxide  of  iron,  become  reddish  brown  from  tho 
same  cause,  particularly  at  the  sea-side,  where  the  air  is  pure 
and  acts  vigorously.  In  such  cities  as  London  and  Glasgow 
the  black  carbonaceous  matter  which  almost  constantly  floats 
in  the  atmosphere,  must  cause  considerable  injury  to  the 
hatter's  trade.  At  Ostend,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  de- 
lightful sea-breeze  often  wafts  chloride  of  sodium  through 
the  air,  hats  and  black  coats  soon  become  of  a  reddish  tint, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  shopkeepers  in  the  place  is 
a  marckaml  de  chujteaux. 

The  Bulletin  tie  la  Socie'te  Frangaise  contains  an  immense 
article  on  w  Photographic  Processes  in  Collodion,"  by  a  Mr. 
Migurski,  of  Odessa.  This  article  is  far  too  long  to  repro- 
duce here,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  no  it 
is  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  "  Photogbaphic  News." 

I  hear  that  in  Turkey  the  Grand  Sultan  himself  has 
composed  a  photographic  album,  which  is  guarded  as  care- 
fully as  the  doors  of  the  harem.  The  fact  is,  that  tho  prin- 
cipal subjects  which  adorn  this  album  are  proofs  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  tho  seraglio  in  the  most  primitive 
of  all  costumes.  M.  Wittwer  has  published  in  Poggendorjr* 
Annalm  a  dissertation  upon  the  action  of  light  upon  chlorine 
The  author  endeavours  to  prove,  contrary  to  the 
of  Bunsen  and  Koccoc,  that  the  chemical  action 
of  light  may  be  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  cm- 
ploying  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  gas ;  and  that  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  havo  recourse  to  a  gaseous  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  remind  than  of  your  readers  who 
would  experiment  upon  the  chemical  action  of  light  by 
means  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  as 
imagined  in  the  first  place  by  Professor  Draper,  that  very 
small  quantities  of  this  mixture  must  bo  employed  at  a  time. 
A  single  ray  of  sunlight  will  cause  a  flask  containing  such  a 
mixture  to  explode  with  a  loud  detonation,  whilst  the  glass 
is  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces ! 

In  these  sorts  of  experiments  we  have  often  to  deal  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and  chlorine,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  be  able  to  determine  accurately  the  relative 
quantities  of  these  two  substances.  For  this  reason,  I  shall 
inform  you  of  an  elegant  method  of  effecting  this,  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Kcsne,  of  the  Brussels  Univer- 
sity. Sulphate  of  potash  is  transformed,  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  into  bi-sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium ; 
but  chlorine  has  no  such  action : — 

A  gaseous  mixture,  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorine,  when  passed  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
leaves  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution  as  chloride  of  potas- 
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sium,  whilst  all  tho  chlorine  may  be  chased  off  by  a  current 
of  air.* 

The  effects  of  light  upon  chlorine  water  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  former  lctten,  when  speaking  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  solution  in  curing  wounds  from  the 
dissecting  knife. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  action  of  light  with  that 
of  electricity.  M.  Alfred  Ilichc,  of  Paris,  studied,  some 
months  ago,  the  phenomena  that  present  themselves  when 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  in  distilled  water.  The  galvanic  appa- 
ratus employed  was  composed  of  ten  Bunsen's  elements, 
and  the  gases  produced  were  received  in  two  tubes  of  equal 
length.    The  results  obtained  are  as  follow  :— 

First,  tho  water  is  decomposed,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and 
hydrogen  unites  with  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine. 
Exactly  the  same  effect  is  observed  when  the  solutions  of 
these  metalloids  are  exposed  to  tho  action  of  light  or 
heat. 

After  a  certain  time,  however,  the  action  of  the  electric 
current  is  completely  reversed — oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
hydrogen  is  evolved  in  abundance.  The  solution,  after  the 
experiment,  is  very  acid,  but  does  not  precipitate  with 
Halt*  of  silver ;  the  acids  it  contains  are  the  oxide*  of  the 
metalloids  employed.  A  solution  of  potash  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate when  chlorine  has  been  experimented  upon,  showing 
that  tho  liquid  contains  perchloric  acid ;  but  with  bromine 
and  iodine  tho  oxydation  never  proceeds  farther  than  hromic  | 
and  iodic  acids.  Tho  author's  hopes  of  obtaining,  in  this 
manner,  perbromic  acitl,  were  not  realised;  he  believes, 
however,  that  the  foregoing  method  of  experimentation  is 
the  best  manner  yet  known  of  producing  perchloric,  bromic, 
and  iodic  acids.  M.  Riche  does  not  say  whether  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  or  oxygenated  water  is,  or  is  not,  produced  in 
these  experiments ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  thii 
combination  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  chlorino  is 
to  the  action  of  light. 

Last  Monday,  M.  Kiche  presented  to  tho  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  a  paper  on  tho  action  produced  by  the 
electric  current  emanating  from  three  I  i  tauten 's  elements  on  a 
mixture  of  acetone  and  different  acids.  When  a  mixture  of 
acetone  C,  11,0,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed,  an  oily  sub- 
stance  is  obtained — C.H.0.C1  which  is  acetone,  having 


of  its  equivalents  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of 
chloriue.  Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  hydrobrotnic 
and  hydroiodio  acids,  though  M.  Riche  is  not  quite  certain 
about  tho  iodine  compound. 

CSTI.0,C1  is  a  colourless  liquid,  very  limpid,  which  irri- 
tates the  eyes  and  the  nose;  its  density  is  1*14  at  14° 
(centigrade).  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  3  40.  Atmo- 
spheric air  has  no  influence  upon  this  compound,  and  the 
latter  has  no  action  on  the  litmus  paper. 

C6H4OtBr,  the  corresponding  body  formed  with  bromine, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  becomes  brown  in  a  few  minutes. 
Its  action  upon  the  eyes  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  remain  in  a  room  where  a  few  drop  of  this  substance 
have  fallen  upon  the  floor. 

The  iodine  compound  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate 
form. 

When  the  electric  current  is  directed  through  a  mixture 
composed  of  acetone  2  {wrta,  water  1  part,  and  nitric  acid  1 
part,  no  oily  substance  is  formed,  but  the  liquid  acquires  a 
Mrong  smell  of  vinegar,  and  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate 
of  }K>ta&h,  evaporating  and  treating  tho  salt  obtained  with 
alcohol,  a  certain  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash  is  extracted. 
The  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  (before  being  acted  upon 
by  alcohol)  when  treated  with  potash  evolves  ammonia  and 
methylainine.  The  presence  of  ammonia  in  this  case  may 
bo  explained  naturally  enough  by  the  union  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  containing  nitric  acid. 
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Hut  to  explain  tho  presence  of  methylamine,  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  that  tho  radical  methyle,  C.H.,  exists  in  acetone, 
or  is  produced  by  tho  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

"  This  experiment,"  savs  M.  Riche,  in  conclusion  of  his 
interesting  paper,  ■  would  appear  to  confirm  the  hypothesis 
expounded  formerly  by  Gerhardt,  who  considered  acetone, 
CtIIn()r  as  a  compound  of  methyle  and  acethyle :  CJir 
C.H.O,;  aldehyde  being  an  hydruro  of  acethyle. 
H,  C4lf,Or 

I  must  rectify  an  error  contained  in  my  last  letter  con- 
cerning M.  Naudin's  researches  in  the  plants  of  the  melon 
tribe.  The  statement  was  taken  from  one  of  the  first 
scientific  papers  of  Paris,  but  is  completely  erroneous.  31. 
Naudin  has  not  described  twenty-eight  species  of  melon, 
but  ho  has  shown  that  the  whole  twenty-eight  species  that 
are  at  present  admitted  by  botanists  must  be  brought  down 
to  onk  si'Ecieh  !  lie  has  shown  that  all  the  other  pretended 
species  are  merely  varieties,  which  he  has  produced  artificially, 
every  one  of  them,  by  crossing  or  hybridation.  Some  of 
these  varieties  are,  however,  very  permanent. 

The  French  are  about  to  elevate  a  statue  to  your  country- 
man, Dr.  Jenner,  tho  discoverer  of  vaccination.  The  model 
is  exhibited  near  the  Pont  des  Arts.  Some  of  the  less 
informed  journalists  of  Paris  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Dr. 
.Tenner  was  a  Frenchman !  They  base  their  assertion  on  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (?).  This 
reminds  me  of  tho  Irish  lady,  resident  in  England,  who, 
having  engaged  a  servant,  Baid  to  her,  "  Betsy,  you  and  I  are 
sure  to  agree,  as  we  are  both  Irish."  "  If  you  please,  ma'am, 
who  told  you  I  was  Irish?"  inquired  the  maid-of-all-work. 
"  Why,  you  told  me  yourself  you  were  born  in  Dublin," 
rejoined  tho  mistress.  "Lor!  ma'am,"  interrupted  Betsy, 
"  if  I  told  you  I  were  born  in  a  stable,  woidd  yer  take  me 
for  a  horse?"  _____ 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODION. 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Puotooiiafhic  News." 

Sin, — Bestowing  advice  gratuitously  is  at  all  times  an  un- 
thankful task,  more  especially  as  among  those  to  whom  you 
give  it  will  bo  found  persons  who,  either  from  prejwliee, 
self-conceit,  or  obstinacy,  will  not  follow  your  advice,  be  it 
good  or  otherwise. 

From  the  observations  of  your  correspondent,  "  A  Manu- 
facturer of  Collodion,"  the  world  is  led  to  believe  that 
imperfections  and  variableness  in  collodion  are  utterly  out 
of  the  question,  that  the  article  must  always  be  alike — alwsvs 
good ;  an  assumption  which,  I  expect,  few  artists  will  allow 
to  be  founded  on  fact. 

I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  reply  in  detail  to  your 
correspondent's  rather  extraordinary  epistle.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says,  "  It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  tliat  a  superior 
ether  could  bo  prepared  by  getting  samples  from  different 
houses  and  mixing  them  together,"  and  asks,  "  What  could 
constitute  the  superiority  of  tho  substance  so  prepared?  ■ 
Now,  in  reply  to  this,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  "  Manufacturer" 
has  misread  my  remarks  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances. 
I  never  used  the  word  "  superiority  "  at  all :  I  merely  re- 
commended obtaining  the  ether  from  11  several  establish- 
ments "  in  order  to  "  insure  uniformity"  in  this  article,  as  it 
is  *ometiiH(  *%  I  believe,  and  not  always,  prepared  from  methy- 
lated spirit^  and  which,  I  have  been  informed  by  some 
photographers,  has  caused  collodion  to  exhibit  _wnhar 
characteristics.  I  do  not  conceive  how,  by  the  admixture  of 
various  samples  of  ether,  a  "  vague  substance"  would  result, 
as  it  would  bo  quite  as  easy  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  mixture  as  it  would  that  of  one  sample  alone. 

In  reference  to  my  suggestion  respecting  tho  preparation 
of  pyroxyline  in  lots,  and  then  carefully  mixing  them  together, 
your  correspondent  has  again  entirely  misinterpreted  and 
misread  my  remarks.  In  recommending  that  the  difiereri 
batches  of  pyroxyline  should  be  mixed  together,  I  did  so  a 
order  that  the  article  should  thus  be  averai/ed,  as  it 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
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alike.  Whether  the  stock  prepared  be  sufficient  for  a  week'B 
supply  or  a  year's,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  well  to  mix 
the  whole  bulk,  so  that  whatever  may  be  taken  from  the 
stock,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  an  average  of  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so.  Unless  this  is  done,  uniformity  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"  A  Manufacturer,"  &c,  also  objects  to  my  hints  respecting 
the  admixture  of  the  samples  of  alcohol,  and  tells  us  that  ho 
gets  this  article  from  a  wholesale  dealer,  when  he  subjects  it 
to  "  rigorous  purification."  Well  and  good.  But  can  he 
confidently  assert  that  the  strength  of  this  article  never 
varies  when  added  to  the  ether  iu  making  the  collocliou  ? 
Is  it  ahcayx  of  the  same  strength — unvarying  as  a  chrono- 
meter?  If  not,  uniform  results  are  impassible. 

Again,  I  am  told  that  my  precautions  about  the  iodising 
solution  ore  superfluous,  as  "  we"  are  perfectly  "  alive"  to 
the  importance  of  adding  a  certain  amount  of  iodide  to  the 
collodion,  and  then  follows  a  joke  about  telling  a  brewer  to 
add  malt  to  the  water  to  make  good  beer.  And  your  cor- 
respondent seems  to  think  it  impossible)  that  a  deposit  of 
crystals  of  iodide  can  tako  place  in  the  collodion.  Now,  this, 
I  assert,  is  an  every -day  occurrence,  and  I  can  name,  at  all 
events,  fix  different  houses  from  whom  I  have  procured 
collodion  which  has  deposited  crystals  of  iodide — somo  an 
hour  or  two  after  I  had  bought  it — others  on  the  following 
day,  not  only  on  the  bottom  and  Bides  of  the  bottle,  but  also 
on  the  Hopper.  I  beg  to  urge  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  iodide  which  is  added  to  the  collodion  that  is  ini. 
portant,  but  the  amount  which  it  retain*  in  solution  after 
iodising.  This  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  alcohol  and  .ether  as  to  strength  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  iodising  took  place. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph,  objection  is  taken  to  my 
having  advised  photographers  to  mix  several  collodions  in 
order  to  obtain  an  average  article.  Of  course,  from  obvious 
reasons, "  A  Manufacturer  of  Collodion"  could  not  recommend 
this  plan— that  wo  can  readily  understand.  But  when  we  are 
told,  that  although  collodion  makers  may  adopt  "slightly  (!) 
different  methods,  tho  result  is  substantially  the  same,"  I 
think  wo  may  truly  express  our  surprise.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  slight  difference  betwoen  those  collodions 
which  are  iodised  with  ammonium  or  potassium,  and  those 
with  cadmium ;  as  also  between  those  prepared  with  pyroxy- 
line and  xyloidine,  and  tho  results,  I  maintain,  are  as  widely 
different  from  each  other  as  chalk  is  from  Irish  bog  oak. 
There  are  no  two  collodions  alike— not  oven  if  made  by  the 
same  man. 

Now,  having  replied,  I  think,  to  tho  chief  points  of  your 
correspon«  lent's  letter,  may  I  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  general 
remarks  thereon  ? 

When  I  offered  the  suggestions  complained  of,  I  did  so  as 
much  with  a  view  to  assist  manufacturers,  if  I  could,  as  the 
profession  generally ;  and  I  trusted  tliat  any  well-mcaut 
hint  would  be  accepted  in  a  generous  spirit,  as  I  feel  con- 
vinced it  will  by  manufacturer*  at  large,  although  there  may 
be  a  little  tendency  to  self-laudation  in  one  of  them  ;  and  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  given  precisely  the  samo  hints  to 
several  collodion  makers,  personally,  who  have  all  received 
them  with  courtesy  and  approval.  It  is  something  quite 
new  for  us  to  be  led  to  suppose  that  collodion,  as  it  now 
enters  the  market,  is  faultless  and  needs  no  improvement ; 
few  will  cherish  this  idea,  I  fancy,  for  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  never  uniform  in  quality. 

Hardwich,  in  his  admirable  "  Manual  of  l'hotographic 
Chemistry,"  says :— "  Now,  in  preparing  collodion  for  photo- 
gTaphic  purposes,  wo  find  that  its  physical  properties  are 
iiablo  to  considerable  variation ; "  and  further,  it  often 
happens  in  preparing  pyroxyline  that  two  portions  of  nitro- 
milpnuric  acid  taken  f  rom  the  same  bottle  yield  products 
varying  in  their  solubility,  although  they  must  necessarily  be 
the  samo  in  composition."  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  tliat 
this  is  the  case ;  and,  although  the  resulting  compound  may 
in  each  case  be  chemically  the  same,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  collodion  which  is  made  with  the  most  soluble  form  of 
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pyroxyline  may  differ  in  its  photographic  action  from  that 
which  was  prepared  with  pyroxyline  less  soluble.  I  behove 
that  that  form  of  pyroxyline  which  is  the  most  attenuated 
would  form  the  most  sensitive  collodion,  and  rice  versd.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then,  an  average  of  each  quality  being 
always  sent  into  tho  market,  we  should  have,  1  doubt  not,  a 
more  uniform  article  than  tliat  which  we  can  now  procure, 
and  this,  I  am  confident,  is  of  great  importance  to  photo- 
graphers. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  communication,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  it,  I 
am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  Alexander  Watt. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  IBLE  OP  TKAXET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Photographic  News." 

Sir, — As  I  promised  to  send  you  a  second  communication 
from  tliis  place,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunities  which  a 
day  devoted  to  printing  gives  me  to  fultil  my  promise.  Tho 
weather  generally  since  I  last  wrote  has  been  so  favourable 
that  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  testing  tho  rela- 
tive merits  of  tho  collodio -albumen  and  the  Fothergill  pro- 
ceases,  and  I  have  becu  working  with  them  indifferently, 
with  varying  results.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  tho  collodio-albumen.  There  is  a  greater 
amount  of  depth  and  intensity  in  tho  negatives  taken  by 
this  process,  which  compensates  for  the  additional  trouble  in 
preparing  the  plates. 

1  rather  think  the  publication  of  my  last  communication 
to  you  may  have  had  the  effect  of  sending  somo  photo- 
graphers down  into  this  part,  for  I  have  Been  several  cameras 
in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  about  hero  since,  at  least 
one  of  which  has  gone  the  way  which  neither  its  maker  nor 
its  owner  anticipated.  I  was  walking  from  Margate  towards 
Broadstairs,  when  I  saw  a  photographer  who  had  planted 
his  camera  on  the  edge  of  the  cuff  at  Kiugsgate,  with  tho 
object  of  taking  a  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet. 
Tho  day  was  very  dull  and  cool,  bo  that  I  bad  left  my 
apparatus  at  home,  having  no  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  get- 
ting spoiled  negatives,  which  is  the  pretty  certain  result  of 
working  with  the  dry  process  on  Buch  a  day ;  therefore  I 
was  quite  at  leisure  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  him. 
lie  told  me  he  had  taken  a  picture  of  the  castle,  which,  be- 
cause it  was  built  in  an  antique  style,  he  imagined  must  be 
an  ancient  place,  and  talked  of  getting  permission  to  visit 
its  dungeons,  and  so  forth.  I  had  just  finished  telling  him 
the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  made  a  similar  mistake  to  lus 
own,  and  tho  Margate  boatman ;  how  tho  old  lady  had  buret 
into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  castle,  and  poured  a  volume 
of  romantic  rhapsody  into  the  ears  of  the  unsyuipathLung 
boatman,  and  concluded  by  asking  him  "  How  many  hun- 
dred years  old  is  it  ?  "  to  which  the  Charon  replied,  "  Lord, 
mum,  'taint  much  older  than  yourself,  for  my  father  helped 
to  build  it" — an  answer  which  surprised  the  old  lady  iu 
more  ways  than  one. 

While  I  was  telling  him  this  he  hail  been  holding  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  confusion  as 
to  what  would  bo  tho  proper  amount  of  exposure.  "  Half 
a  minute  won't  be  enough  on  a  day  liko  this,"  he  muttered 
to  himself ;  "  I'll  give  it  fifteen  seconds  more.  It  is  very 
dull — I  may  as  well  let  it  stay  in  the  minute.  They  say  it 
is  better  to  over-expose  than  uuder-expose — it  shall  stay  in 
fifteen  seconds  longer."  He  was  even  then  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  let  it  remain  a  little  longer,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  exposure  had  been  already  too  prolonged.  He  wna 
watching  the  progress  of  tlio  hands  of  his  watch,  and  I  was 
in  the  act  of  looking  for  some  stones  to  exercise  my  arm  by 
jerking  them  down  on  the  beech,  when  I  heard  a  rather  loud 
hollow  sound,  and  looking  round  I  found  that  the  camera 
had  disappeared.  It  had  been  planted  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  was  knocked  off 
with  a  stone.  At  all  events,  when  we  got  down  on  the 
beech,  we  found  the  camera  with  one  of  its  sides  knocked 
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out  by  striking  against  tho  cliff,  and  the  plate  lying  in  a 
little  pool  of  sea- water,  having  buried  beneath  it  an  un- 
fortunate little  crab,  who,  in  his  feeble  endeavours  to  release 
himself,  covered  the  film  with  a  series  of  convoluted  lines 
which  it  would  have  puzzled  oveu  you  to  account  for,  if  you 
hiid  been  requested  to  do  so  by  an  inquiring  correspondent. 
The  worst  port  of  the  affair,  as  regarded  pecuniary  loss,  was 
from  the  fact  that  the  concussion  had  cracked  tho  lens 
ludf-wav  across.  Who  threw  the  stone  ho  could  not  find 
out.  There  were  a  couple  of  strangers  on  the  cliff  at  a 
little  distance,  but  both  of  them  declared  that  they  had 
thrown  no  stone,  so  tho  unfortunate  proprietor  of  the 
damaged  apparatus  had  to  bear  his  loss  in  the  best  way  he 
could. 

In  my  last  letter  I  alluded  to  the  objects  of  interest 
offered  by  the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  photographers ;  and  if  it  is 
not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space,  I  will  add  a  little 
more  to  the  information  I  have  already  given  your  readers 
on  this  point.  Among  other  places,  well  worth  a  visit  to 
tho  photographer,  is  Minster.  This  villago  contains  several 
picturesque  cottages,  old  gable-ended  buildings,  such  as  are 
rabidly  crumbling  away  throughout  the  land,  and  which,  if 
for  that  reason  alone,  it  is  advisable  should  be  pictorially 
recorded  by  the  agency  of  photography.  Buildings  like 
those  are  best  suited  for  stereoscopic  pictures,  and  all  that  I 
took  in  the  villago  were  for  tho  stereoscope.  Tho  church  is 
worth  taking,  both  externally  and  internally,  not  on  account 
of  its  surpassing  beauty,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  church  in  England,  with  one  exception.  It 
was  built  by  tho  monks,  who  formerly  had  a  monastery 
attached  to  it,  and  though  it  lias  been  a  good  deal  dilapidated 
by  over-zealous  individuals,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
very  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  it  to  its 
pristine  condition  within  the  last  few  years.  Those  who 
may  visit  this  place,  and  even  thorn:  who  may  not,  will  foci 
some  interest  in  knowing  that  the  monastery  to  which  it  was 
attached  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  A.  u.  070.  Tho  church 
was  partly  burnt  down  by  tho  Danes,  and  the  nuns  scattered 
about  tho  country,  but  was  subsequently  re-built  by  King 
Canute,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  I 
believe  that  if  it  were  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the 
island  in  which  this  church  is  situate  that  the  first  Christian 
missionaries  landed,  and  that  it  was  from  this  spot  that  tho 
Christian  religion  spread  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  of 
England,  much  more  interest  would  be  felt  in  visiting  it,  and 
in  obtaining  pictures  of  objects  which  have  so  many  inte- 
resting associations.  We  get  enthusiastic  over  a  bit  of 
ground  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  we  have  no  enthusiasm  or  regard  for  the  scene 
of  an  occurrence  so  commonplace  as  a  battle  between  the 
ancient  Britons  and  the  Romans.  Nearly  every  port  of  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  has  been  the  sceno  of  conflicts  between  Britons 
and  Romans,  and  Saxons  and  Danes ;  and  although  I  would 
not  expose  a  plate  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  a  picture  of 
an  otherwise  uninteresting  spot,  Rimply  because  a  mound  of 
earth  or  the  remains  of  a  fortification  denote  that  it  was 
once  the  sceno  of  a  bloody  battle,  yet  I  find  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  interest  with  which  a  picture  of  a  picturesque 
farmhouse  is  regarded,  when  I  am  able  to  point  out,  in  a 
oorner  of  the  print,  a  mound  or  fragment  of  a  building,  and 
tell  tho  traditions  attached  to  it.  I  have  not  travelled  very 
much  in  England,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  is 
no  county  which  possesses  more  interesting  subjects  of  this 
kind  than  that  from  which  I  date  this  letter ;  and  I  think 
if  this  were  generally  known,  many  of  our  London  brethren, 
who  now  tlunk  that  good  pictures  cannot  be  taken  any- 
where this  side  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, or  North  Wales,  would  have  a  desire  to  visit  this  part 
instead,  to  the  great  saving  of  their  time  and  money.  Tor 
my  own  part,  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  my  visit,  which 
has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  island  itself,  but  lias 
extended  over  other  parte  of  Kent,  respecting  which  I  may 
have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion.  E.  B. 
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Latest  Fobkigx  Aht  axd  Sciekce  Iittblligesck. 

Photography  im  Russia. — The  late  inauguration  of  the  bronze 
equestrian  statno  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  situated  as  it  is  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  squares  of  St.  Petersburg,  formed  by  the  huge 
Isaac  church  and  other  lar^e  buildings,  has  been  a  matter  «f 
groat  interest  throughout  Europe.  The  statue  has  been  made 
after  the  design  of  Baron  Klodt,  and  has  cost  76O.00O  silver 
rubles.  This  festival  act  has  boon  photographed  by  M. 
Rwhebonrg,  and  a  print  thereof  has  appeared  la  the  Pari. 

Pari*  AH  Exhibition:  Solo*  of  1839.— Wo  may  well  say  of 
most  of  tho  sites  and  landscapes  of  Europe,  as  far  as  oil-painting 
is  concerned,  "  Omnia  Jam  vuigata ;"  and  conclude  by  savin.-, 
"  Tentanda  est  via."  We  must  look  out  for  new  paths.  Tho*, 
M.  Belly  has  gone  to  Egypt  for  his  subjects,  and  has  exhibited  four 
paintings.  One,  of  great  dimensions,  is  "  A  wandering  Algerian 
Tribe,  passing  through  the  Desert,  in  search  of  an  Encampment 
"  The  Nile  at  Sunset"  possesses  all  tho  charm  of  clearness  of 
the  Eastern  sky.  At  the  end  of  the  horizon  appears  an  island 
overgrown  with  palms ;  it  is  yet  Ugh  ted  by  the  sun,  and  contrast* 
powerfully  with  the  bluish  darkness  of  the  river  in  the  fore- 
ground. M.  Brechere,  also,  has  visited  Kgypt,  and  has  exhibited 
several  paintings  of  that  country.  "  Tho  Colossi  of  Memnoo 
during  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile,"  is  considered  the  beet  of 
M.  Breehere's  works,  on  account  of  its  solemn  serenity  and 
quiet.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  reflects  pleasingly  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  water.  On  the  farther  banks  of  the  river  some  fires 
aro  lit,  and  two  slender  columns  of  smoke,  ascending  straight  to 
heaven,  attest  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  air.  The  two  Colossi,  of 
sandstone,  start  up  in  tho  midst  of  the  picture,  and  appear  like 
the  guardians  of  all  those  temples  now  in  ruins;  while  tbor 
majestic  figures  have  now  withstood  the  changes  of  tkirtgjue 
centuries  !  M.  Parini  has  oven  gone  beyond  Egypt,  and  has  ex- 
hibited "The  Passage  of  a  Caravan  across  the  Defiles  which 
separate  Persia  from  the  groat  Steppes  of  Khoraasan."  A  great 
deal  of  local  tint  characterises  this  picture ;  but  there  are  none  in 
Europe,  probably,  who  can  attest  to  its  authenticity  or  truth. 
But  as  historical  pictures  become  rare,  a  series  of  new  genre* 
appear.  Thus,  tho  painting  of  animals  is  largely  represented  in 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  Messrs.  P.  Rousseau,  Troyon,  and  August 
Bonheur  have  exhibited  valuable  pictures.  The  portraits  (such 
as  they  arc)  appear  in  the  proportion  of  866  to  2,Ot6,  the  Latter 
being  the  number  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  if. 
Hippolito  Flandrin  has  exhibited  tho  portrait  of  Mdlle,  M  . 
which  is  considered  the  gem  of  the  whole  exhibition.  A 
French  art  critic  speaks  thus  on  the  delicate  subject  of  |>orirait* : 
"  In  fact,  we  may,  after  all,  wonder  at  the  even  small  number  of 
able  jwrtrait  painters,  if  we  consider  the  common placeiu» 
(banaiUi),  the  want  of  types  and  tho  little  interest  which  tbtir 
originals  present  to  them.  This  observation  of  commonplacenes* 
follows  you  in  the  Salon  of  tho  Exhibition,  as  we  could  mate  it 
every  day  around  us,  in  pacing  through  the  streets  of  Par.-. 
Wo  are  far  from  being  one  of  the  handsome  races  on  the  earth. 
Thus,  for  the  sako  of  obtaining  a  fictitious  character,  many  are 
not  satisfied  with  sitting  naturally  before  the  painter;  tber 
give  themselves  a  certain  air,  and  assume  thus  a  sort  of  artificial 
features." 


Paper  r.  Collodiow. — With  "  paper  photography,**  wbioh 
requires  to  bo  left  from  ton  minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  the 
camera,  an  over  or  under  exposure  of  a  few  minutes  is  of  no 
importance,  while  an  error  of  the  same  number  of  second*  is 
collodion  is  enough  to  spoil  all.   Hence  it  is  a  positive  advan- 
tage that  the  whole  process  should  be  completed  on  the  «p<, 
since  the  cause  of  failure  can  be  then  and  there  detected  and, 
with  the  facile  manipulation  of  collodion,  at  once  remedwd. 
To  any  practical  photographer  acquainted  with  the  extreme 
variableness  of  tho  actinic  forces,  this  one  advantage  shutut 
decide  tho  question ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  to  persons  work- 
ing at  any  distance  from  home,  even  the  supposed  super*  ■<-.:> 
in  portability  is  absent ;  for  though  not  actually  employed  »• 
the  moment  of  taking  the  picture,  the  inevitable  bath  sal 
chemicals— like  "  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea" — must  acooo- 
panv  them  upon   their  peregrinations.     Then  comes  ti* 
evening  with  its  bother  and  mess  of  developing  the  picture. 
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talon  during  the  day,  and  preparations  for  the  next— proparn- 
>  which,  if  they  take  place  in  an  inn,  can  hardly  fail  to 
i  conspicuously  in  the  morning's  little  account,  no  matter 


bow  carefully  precaution*  may  have  been  taken  to  avoid  stain*. 
Lastly,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  photographer  ha*  most 
probably  been  on  "  the  tramp  "  since  morning,  ono  can  picture 
a  more  congenial  after-dinner  employment  than  a  recurrence  to 
r;  nor  can  we  wonder  should  the  tired  pedestrian 
strong  views  upon  "the  early 

Ulan  Magazine. 


THE  MARRI.TNGS  AJTD  WATB: 
FOTHERGILL'S  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  hare  only  recently  been  made  acquainted  with  a 
modification  of  tho  Fothorgill  process,  by  which  the  general 
complaint  of  marbling  and  markings  like  those  of  watered 
silk  on  the  negatives,  is  entirely  obviated.  In  fact,  the 
improvement  is  more  than  a  modification,  for  it  pursues  a 
different  system,  based  on  different  principles.  You  must 
not  wash  the  free  nitrate  from  the  plate,  either  with  four 
drachms  or  any  other  quantity  of  water,  and  the  dilute 
albumen  is  removed  by  one  washing  only  with  ono  pint  of 
water,  though  more  may  be  employed  at  pleasure.  Thus 
the  minute  and  fastidious  nicety  so  generally  prescribed  in 
thtee  rci5iH.'Cta  need  no  longer  trouble  "those  who  practise  the 


process. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  improved  method  consists  in 
this— that  after  the  plate  has  been  sensitised,  it  is  placed  on 
a  levelling  stand,  and  the  surface  covered  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  white  sugar  syrup,  made  by  dissolving  tho  best 
white  sugar  in  distilled  water  quite  hot,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  ono  of  water.  To  prevent  the 
sugar  crystallising,  the  solution  can  bo  placed  on  tho  fire  till 
it  boils.  It  must  then  be  instantly  removed,  and  set  aside 
to  cool. 

It  is  important  that  the  surface  of  the  plate  should  be 
covered  at  once  with  the  syrup,  and  of  still  greater  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  kept  unmoved  and  undisturbed  for  at 
least  one  minute.  After  this,  tilt  the  plato  so  as  to  move 
tho  syrup  to  and  fro  six  or  eight  times,  then  pour  off  and 
drain.  Syrup  which  has  been  used  for  one  plato  must  not 
be  employed  again  for  another. 

Place  the  plate  on  the  levelling  stand  after  draining,  and 
cover  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  following  albumen 
mixture  : — 

White  of  egg  ...         ...        ...        ...   1  trance. 

Llqoor  Ammonia)        ...         ...        ...   6  minims. 

Distilled  water ...        ...        ...        ...   3  ounce*. 

Shake  up  in  a  bottle,  and  leave  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then 
filter.   No  frothing  necessary. 

This  should  be  left  on  one  minute,  or  while  another  plato 
is  coated  and  sensitised.  Then  movo  it  about  the  plate, 
pour  off,  drain,  and  finally  wash  by  pouring  on  the  surface 
ono  pint  of  water  from  a  jug — more  water  may  be  used,  if 
<  loomed  necessary.  Set  up  the  plate  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 
Exposure,  the  same  as  in  Fothergill's  process. 
Develop  with  six  parts  of  the  ordinary  pyrogallic 
developer,  ono  grain  to  tho  ounce,  mixed  with  ono  part  of  a 
HAturatod  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water.  To  half 
n.n  ounce  of  this  for  a  stereo,  plate,  add  three  drops  of  a  30 
^rnin  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  necessary,  strengthen 
-with  more  silver.   Fix  with  hypo,  or  cyanide. 

Such  is  this  new  process — simple  in  its  manipulation,  and 
perfect  in  its  results.  During  the  last  month,  nine  batches  of 
plates  have  been  prepared  by  it,  and  exposed,  without  a 
single  failure  that  could  bo  attributed  to  the  process  itself ; 
■fche  negatives  being  remarkable  for  their  clean  and  clear 
tvppearanee,  without  markings,  marblings,  or  any  other 
defect.  The  negatives  are  not  so  dense  as  usual,  but  have  a 
pcrcenish  hue,  which,  in  printing,  makes  up  for  apparent 
-want  of  * 


There  have  been  so  many  letters  of  complaint  against  the 
Fotbcrgill  process  of  late  in  the  various  photographic 
journals,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  this  to  you  at  once,  and 
trust  that  it  will  bo  tried  by  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  Fothergill's,  or  other  methods.  Doubtless,  the  mode 
now  communicated  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  but 
I  give  it  as  I  received  it,  and  will  only  add  that  the  author 
wUl  shortly  publish  it  in  detail,  with  his  name,  so  that 
photographers  will  know  to  whom  they  arc  indebted  for  this 

An  Amateur. 


Sir, — In  taking  pictures  by  tho  ordinary  stereoscopic 
camera,  on  plates  6}  X  3$,  about  j  inch  at  each  end  of  the 
plate  is  left  waste. 

I  wish  to  know  whether,  if  I  have  a  camera  made  so  that 
the  picture  is  taken  up  to  the  very  edge,  wlien  tho  prints 
are  trimmed  down  to  the  ordinary  stereo,  size,  the  same  part 
of  the  object  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  or 
whether  there  will  be  $  inch  difference? 

If,  as  is  now  done,  the  object  be  focused  so  that  the  same 
part  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass,  in  the  two  positions 
of  the  camera,  there  would,  of  course,  on  trimming,  be  tho 
difference  of  f  inch.  Tho  point  to  bo  considered,  then,  is 
whether  by  focusing  so  that  the  same  point  of  the  image  falls 
on  any  other  particular  point  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  two 
positions;  when  trimmed,  the  picture  will  be  fit  for  the 
Ktcreoscope,  without  separating  the  two  pictures ;  so  that  tho 
only  trimming  required  is  at  the  ends,  and,  if  so,  where  on 
the  ground  glass  are  such  points  ? 

I  presume  that,  in  taking  one  picture,  the  point  of  the 
object  must  fall  J  inch  to  right,  and  in  taking  uext,  j  inch 
to  left  of  centre  of  focusing  screen.    Is  this  so  V 

My  object  in  making  tho  inquiry  is  this : — I  frequently 
require  single  pictures  for  scrap  books,  albums,  &c. 

As  I  take  the  negative  now,  the  bum  of  these  is  2 J  x  3}, 
but  by  tho  alteration  I  should  get  them "3  J  x  8  J,  a  difference 
of  some  importance.  This  question  becomes  of  more  interest 
to  mc,  as  I  contemplate  getting  an  enlarging  camera,  when 
the  extra  {  inch  would  be  very  important.  D.  H. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

[We  presume  from  the  above  that  our  correspondent 
employs  a  stereoscopic  camera  with  only  one  lens,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  camera  is  changed  for  each  picture.  Tho 
lens  employed  seems  also  to  be  capable  of  covering  a  rather 
larger  held  than  is  necessary  for  a  stereoscopic  slide  of  tho 
ordinary  size,  and  it  is  naturally  wished  to  take  one,  at  least, 
of  the  twin  pictures  of  the  full  size  the  lens  will  cover.  Wo 


do  not  think  this  can  bo  effected,  and  tho  print  be  suitable 
for  viewing  in  the  stereoscope  when  trimmed  at  the  edges 
only  (•'.«.,  without  diminishing  their  distance  apart  by  $  of 
an  inch,  or  some  such  quantity),  unless  the  parallelism  of  the 
axis  of  the  lens  in  tho  two  positions  is  interfered  with ;  and 
this  we  think  injudicious,  as  optical  errors  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  pictures.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  so  arrango 
the  position  of  tho  plate  when  tho  first  picture  is  taken  that 
tho  full  power  of  the  lens  is  utilised,  and  then  to  take  the 
second  picture  of  no  larger  a  size  than  is  required  for  stereo- 
scopic purposes,  and  as  near  the  centre  of  the  plate  as  will  lie 
practicable  without  encroaching  on  the  first  picture.  In 
mounting  the  resulting  prints  for  the  stereoscope,  the  larger 
one  must  be  pared  down  to  suit  the  smaller  one.  It  will 
be  always  understood  that  the  larger  picture  must  not 
encroach  so  much  on  the  plate  that  insufficient  space  is  left 
for  the  proper  taking  of  the  second  picture.— En.] 

THE  FOTHCRGILL  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Much  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among 
photographers  as  to  the  best  dry  process ;  I  have  only  tried 
the  metage latino  and  Fothergill's  plan,  therefore  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  "  vexed  " 
point,  but  I  would  gladly  give  my  experience  of  a  third  trial 
of  the  latter. 
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On  the  first  week  of  last  month  I  prepared  rix  doxen 
Btereo.  plates,  and  on  the  18th  started  on  a  ton  djiyi,' photo- 
graphic tour  to  Warwickshire,  the  Wye,  &e., — accompanied 
try  an  esteemed  frieud,  who,  like  myBelf,  is  ratlier  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  art 

The  weather,  during  our  trip,  was  "  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent;" but,  notwitlistanding,  I  contrived  to  expose  all  the 
six  dozen  plates  before  returning  home,  and  I  have  just 
completed  the  developing  of  the  last,  four  weeks  after 
exposure. 

Out  of  the  lot  I  have  obtained  five  dozen  excellent  nega- 
tives;  and  those  that  have  proved  failures,  have  so  turned 
out  from  over  or  under  exposure,  or  carelessness  in  the 
manipulation.  Nevertheless,  1  do  think  that  a  process 
capable  of  yielding  so  many  good  negatives,  under  manipu- 
lation of  an  inexperienced  hand,  may  well  be  considered  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best ;  for,  even  with  the  wet  process, 
and  manipulated  by  an  experienced  photographer,  I  suspect 
it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  five  dozen  good  plates  out 
of  six  can  be  obtained.  A.  N. 

Highbury  New  Park: 

IlKMKDY  FOK  A  FOGGY  BATH. 

Sir, — 1  constantly  sec  in  the  "News,"  and  other  journals 
of  the  kind,  inquiries  how  to  recover  a  silver  bath  that  has 
acquired  fogging  properties.  I  have  just  recovered  a  bath 
from  the  worst  Btate  I  have  over  seen  one  in,  to  give  one  of 
the  brightest  positive  pictures  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice.  I  had  been  trying  experiments,  and  had  used  it  for 
gelatine,  honey,  gum,  raspberry  syrup,  paper,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  did  not  go  into  it.  When  I  had  done,  I  thought, 
well,  now  I  will  try  a  collodion  plate  in  it;  the  result  was 
as  might  be  expected.  Scarcely  (after  a  prolonged  exjiosure), 
on  being  held  up  to  the  light  after  developing,  was  any 
picture  visible,  and  to  look  down  upon  its  surface  it  looked  like 
a  piece  of  whity -brown  paper  laid  on  the  glass  rather  than 
collodion ;  now  was  the  time  to  try  the  effect  of  "  sunning." 
I  put  it  out  in  the  full  sunlight  for  an  hour,  carried  it  back 
to  my  dark  room  till  the  morrow,  when  I  tried  it  again,  and 
1  got  a  plate  not  a  whit  improved ;  on  filtering,  I  found  a 
large  quantity  of  black  precipitate  on  the  paper;  I  had 
about  three  pints  of  bath,  and,  of  course,  did  not  want  to 
lose  is.  I  then  pul  into  it  ibottt  I  small  teaspooiiful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  let  it  stand  tiU  the  next  day,  when  I 
filtered  it,  and  added  acetic  acid  for  a  positivo  bath,  and  the 
result  is,  as  I  l>avc  before  stated,  the  cleanest  and  brightest 
blacks  in  the  shadows  I  have  ever  seen. 

Thomas  Warwick. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  GARDENING. 

Sir,— W'Ul  any  of  your  scientific  readers,  who  are  well  up 
in  gardening,  kindly  inform  me  (and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
useful  bit  of  information  to  many  photographers  if  it  were 
to  come  through  the  "  News")  whether  the  water  from  the 
developing  sink — which  has  in  my  case  a  conglomeration  of 
most  of  the  chemicals  used  in  photography — is  likely  to  be 
injurious  or  beneficial  if  used  to  water  a  garden?  or  whether, 
"  thrown  in  one  particular  spot,  it  would  injure  fruit-trees, 
ies,  or  flowers,  in  the  immediate  vicinity? 

F.  W.  Eyaxs. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

of  thk  Image. — J.  F.  8.    This  may  be  ratued, 
_  to  Mr.  llardwlch,  by  the  use  of  impure  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  bath ;  also  by  over-exposure  in 
the  camera.   In  hot  weather  the  plate  must  not  be  kept  too  long 
before  dipping,  or  between  sensitising  and  development,  otherwise 
the  film  wul  become  partially  dry,  and  a  loss  of  density  will  result. 
Another  cause  of  weakness  of  the  image  is  an  improper  mode  of 
"PPV'ng  the  developer,  viz.,  scattering  too  large  a  quantity  over 
tin-  Him,  no  as  to  wash  off  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  density  of  the  negative  will  also  vary  much  with  atmoepherii 
^<>«rtition«  Imperfectly  understood,  the  same 
w*«k  and  sometime*  a  strong  picture. 


Stukxotm  or  thk  Nkoativje  Bath. — Tapping.  The  strength 
of  listh  which  seems  to  be  universally  adopted  in  England  is  :«0 
grains  to  the  ounce.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  might  vitv 
advantageously  be  increased  to  40  or  46  grains.  We  have  worked 
with  much  satisfaction  in  a  bath  of  this  strength  :  and  our  American 
brethren  in  the  art  strongly  urge  the  advantage  of  a  4u-graia  over 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  Mobil.— 1.  A  twin  lens  camera 
work.   S.  No  looses  have  yet  ! 


stereoscopic  pictures. 
II.  M.  G.-1.  a,  3.  We  do  not  recomineud  the  addition  of  lodio.  to  a 
bath.   A  few  ((rains  of  iodide  of 


jr.  and  totting  the  gurorafrc  portion*  with  aituu> 


potassium  may  be  added  to  a  i 
it  eats  away  the  sensitive  film;  but  this  effect  soon  i 
a  few  plates  in  it.  4.  If  you  send  won!  to  our  puli 
the  missing  numbers  of  the  "PHorooasrHtc  Maw*." 
J.  I) —In  order  to  remedy  the  red  tone  of  print  1,  print  dcc|wr,  and  keep  it  • 
longer  time  In  the  toning  bath  ;  this,  provided  your  chloride  of  gold  Is  go.d. 
will  produce  darker  colours.  The  alwenee  of  half-tone  In  the  tare  of  prett 
2  Is  (provided  the  negative  is  a  good  one*  caused  by  the  salts  of  gold  sua 
platinum  being  seld  ;  they  should  be  mode  alkaline,  according  to  toe  duf  • 
tlun*  given  by  Mr.  A  Watt  and  others  In  recent  unmoors  of  the  "  l*nov«- 
OKAl-IIIU  Nkws." 

A  Heoixner.— Any  good  negative  collodion  will  take  pictures  in  lea*  th« 
half  n  second  In  suiuhlne,  provided  the  lens  be  tolerably  quick  working.  an>: 
the  chemicals  are  in  good  order.  The  varnish  to  be  wed  for  painted  photo- 
graphs entirely  depends  upon  the  kind  of  colours  used,  whether  paw  Wr 
oil,  or  w  ster  colours ;  if  you  ask  at  the  colour  shops,  they  will  rtwintik^. 
vou  the  best  kind  for  your  purpose,  their  preparation  being  a  trade  srrret- 
Wster  colours  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  aihuiucalsed  paper  by  adding  i 
little  prepared  ox-gall  to  the  water  hi  which  the  colour  t»  nibbed. 

F.  J.  B.— 1.  The  yellow  stains  caused  by  nitric  acid  on  the  fingers  cannot  V 
removed  except  by  friction  with  pumice  stone,  or  other  means  by  wuUb 
the  burnt  -kin  li  worn  .tway.  2.  We  have  not  yet  tried  any  experiments 
with  the  "moulded  carbon"  litters,  but  should  think  that  they  would  J> 
for  altering  rain  water  for  photographic  purpose*. 

A  Voick  Oii.hde.— Wo  cannot  imagine  any  one,  who  is  realiy  de*in*«  ( 
profiting  by  the  paper  alluded  to,  being  unable  to  understand  tas  *w 
mathematical  expressions  used.  You  must  remember  that  in  *tudying  any 
science  you  must  learn  the  eorrttt  Umgtujt  of  (hat  science.  It  is  unfair  u 
our  other  renders  to  ask  us  to  translate  all  our  scientific  article*  mto  »o  n 
elementary  language  as  to  be  understood  by  those  who  haven.it  hitV- ... 
paid  any  attention  to  the  eub)eel.  Tell  us  u-Vrv  you  find  a  difficulty  la 
comprehending  the  description,  and  we  will  gladly  aaslal  you ;  but  so  k«* 
as  your  complaint  Is  an  indefinite,  sweeping  one  of  "can't  uudv.T?ua  , 
what  can  we  do  i 

S.  W.— Keep  on  distilling  the  water,  throwing  the  product  away  at  f.rst,  wUi 
an  ounce  or  two  comes  over,  i 
of  silver.    The  water  wills 
it  sliows  Itself  nulte  [ 

portions  Is  caused  by  the  different  parts  of  the  I 
clean  when  first  used. 
W.  Ik  R.— If  the  names  and 
would  occupy  mure  space  iu  our  columns  than  we  can  afford  to  give  It, 
however,  we  can  see  a  way  of  getting  over  the  Inconvenience  you  uavue. 
we  will  adopt  It. 

FjiyrtaXB. — All  depends  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  paint  U  r<«np» 
No  Injury  will  be  caused  by  it  so  long  as  nouc  of  it  comes  off  vialbiy  ,«  to 
the  prints. 

Srx.— Employ  a  single  meniscus  lens,  and  after  for  using,  posh  it  m  so  a*  i; 
diminish  the  focal  length  by  about  one-thirtieth  of  Its  eoti 
convex  aide  of  the  lens  mu»t  be  ucxl  the  focusing  screen. 

F.  II.,  Sro'-awaiJ.— Received. 

Old  SuBscanaa,  should  have  been  an  old  reader  likewise,  as  he 

have  seen  that  no  subject  has  been  more  fully  treated  of  la  our  roiauwi 

than  the  methods  of  recovering  silver  from  various  solutions. 
Folly.— Turn  your  lens  round,  and  the  imperfections  In  your  picton*  » ill 

vanlsli ;  you  have  in  some  way  managed  to  reverie  it  In  die  mounting. 
A  Yoiso  0*R. — We  did  not  give  a  diagram  of  the  Invisible  actinic  ra>  t,  but 

we  propose  to  do  so  in  a  future  article  specially  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Wax.— The  formula!  given  In  our  last  by  Mr.  Stanley  Crawford,  win  U 

appllcable  for  work  during  very  hot  weather  In  this  climate. 
J.  C.  8. — We  are  not  partial  to  fixing  with  cyanide  of  pnta**tuin ;  U  is  *> 

energetic  a  solvent  that  It  is  very  liable  to  dissolve  sow*  of  tiic  picture  i 

produos  faint  negatives.    Quite  aa  much  washing  Is  required  as 

hyposulphite  Is  used. 
H.  O.  W.— Tbc  wire  should  be  soldered  together  at  the  upper  part,  so  that  tV 

metal  used  as  solder  may  not  iujure  the  bath.   It  would  be  aa  well,  also,  i 

It  were  electro-plated  at  the  Join. 
CoLOrn.— Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

S.  T.  O.  It.— Tne  gas  wil.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydmaulphuiic  avid  • 

very  deleterious  and  offensive  body.    We  are  not  surprb*d  that  your  fawn 

objected  to  your  employing  It  in  the  drawing  mom. 
CotXA.— If  the  iodide  of  silver  separates  from  the  plate  and  floats  anxstt  tl»~ 

bath  In  yellow  flakes,  It  la  a  sign  that  the  collodion  is  over- iodised.  Tae 

remedy  Is  obvioua, 

Oli>  I*.— The  lens  which  yon  have  Ihjcu  using  Is  not  large  en-mgh  for  •' 
work ;  It  is  unfair  to  the  maker  to  exhibit  such  pictures  as  yen  have  neat  •> 
without  some  explanation. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks.— C.  9.  T. — Process.— M.  W. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  is  either  sort  ss 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  in  recent  number*  of  tas 
"  l-noToaaaruic  Nrws:"— July  - P.  U.  R.— W.  U  W. — P.  R.  P  — F.  0. 

Ix  Tti-k:— M.  A  Root.— O.  H.  W. — J.  Walter.— W.  U— W.  H  B. — E.  Osrr.«l 
—I.  W.  W.— F.  IX'bcnuaui.— J.  &  Overton. — O  R. — Knoatlan. — tins  ss  u* 
North. 

All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Cnooccx.  ears 
ot  Messrs.  Caascu.  Psttsb,  and  UaLrts,  La  Belle  Hauvage  Tartt 
letters  for  the  Editor,  U  addressed  to  the  c 
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THE  TURPENTINE  WAXED  PAPER  PROCESS. 

Many  inquiries  having  been  made  for  information  on  this 
process,  we  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the  wishes  of  our 
readers,  if  we  lav  before  them  the  process  which  has  been 
largely  employed  during  the  past  year  by  our  friend  the 
Rev.  J.  Lawson  Sisaon.  Tbo  process  itself  is  founded  upon 
of  M.  Tiilard,  and  the  following  abstract  is  token 
n  excellent  little  work-  on  this  and  similar  procewc*, 
which  the  above-named  gentleman  has  written,  and  illus- 
trated with  some  of  his  beautiful  waxed  paper  stereograms. 

Dissolve,  by  moderate  heat,  one  ounco  or  pure  white  wax 
in  twenty  ounces  by  weight  of  the  ordinary  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Let  it  rest  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  filter.  Add 
carefully,  and  by  degrees,  to  the  filtered  liquid,  two  drachms 
of  pure  iodine.  The  mixture  produces  ebullition,  and  is  at 
first  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  shortly  changes  to  that  of  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

To  this  preparation  next  add  two  ounces  by  weight  of 
cold-drawn  castor-oil.    Mix  well. 

Pour  this  solution  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  scrupulously 
clean  and  dry,  and  in  it  immerse  your  negative  paper,  cut  to 
a  convenient  size,  for  three  or  four  minutes,  taking  care  not 
to  place  too  many  sheets  at  a  time  in  the  liquid,  and  avoid- 
ing the  formation  of  air-bubbles. 

The  paper  becomes  transparent,  and  like  parchment  in 
tenacity.  Remove  the  paper  sheet  by  sheet,  and  hang  up  to 
dry  in  the  usual  way ;  when  dry,  place  the  paper  between 

time.  The  liquid  will  serve  until  it  is  exhausted  to  iodise 
fresh  paper. 

Paper  thus  easily  prepared,  and  sensitised  in  an  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver  bath,  gives  very  good  results  indeed — the 
negatives  being  very  transparent  in  the  lights,  and  of  an 
intense  black  in  the  sky  and  the  other  dark  portions ;  but 
the  time  of  exposure  is  as  long  as  with  the  ordinary  wax 
paper  process.  By  submitting  the  paper,  however,  to  a 
Hecond  process,  a»  indicated  by  M.  Tiilard  to  the  French 
Photographic  Society  lost  year,  it  is  rendered  much  more 
sensitive,  and  is  well  worth  the  additional  trouble  bestowed 
upon  it  in  iodising  it  a  second  time.  I  have  taken  a  good 
portrait,  in  mid-winter,  in  half  a  minute  with  paper  thus 
iodised  a  second  time.   Here  is  the  process : — 

Serum  of  milk,  18  fluid  ounces  ;  dissolve  it  in  iodide  of 
]*>UiOsinm,  3  drachms ;  bromide  of  potassium,  2  scruples ; 
add  to  the  above  the  whites  of  5  eggs,  beaten  to  froth ;  then 
beat  all  the  ingredients  well  together ;  let  the  mixture  rest 
for  some  little  time ;  filter 'through  fine  muslin  (double)  into 
a  flat  porcelain  dish  ;  plunge  sheet  upon  sheet  of  the  paper, 
previously  iodited  and  quite  dry,  into  this  second  bath,  avoid- 
ing the  smallest  bubbles  of  air  between  the  sheets;  leave 
them  in  this  hath  at  least  15  minutes — longer  iodising  does 
no  harm — remove  one  by  one,  and  pin  up  to  dry,  placing  a 
morsel  of  white  blotting  paper  at  the  lower  corner  to  hasten 
the  drying ;  preserve  it  in  a  dry  place  between  blotting 
paper. 

Sensitising  the  paper  is  the  next  operation,  which  must  be 
done  by  the  light  of  a  taper  in  the  dork  operating  rooms. 

The  bath  is  composed  thus : — Nitrate  of  silver,  20  grains ; 
lemon  juice,  8  drops ;  acetic  acid,  half  a  drachm ;  distilled 
water,  1  ounce ;  iodide  of  potassium,  half  a  grain. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  may  be  made  to  last  some 


time  ;  it  improves  with  keeping ;  it  must  not  bo  exposed  at 
any  time  to  daylight. 

M.  Tiilard  plunges  his  paper  into  a  bath,  prepared  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  for  four  minutes.  I  invariably  sensitise 
it  upon  a  glass  plate  set  level. 

Cflean  the  glass  thoroughly  ;  set  it  level ;  filter  on  to  it  a 
drachm  or  two  (according  to  the  size  of  the  paper)  of  tlie 
aceto-nitrate  solution  ;  spread  it  with  a  bit  of  wax  paper ; 
place  the  smoothest  side  of  the  paper,  which  ought  to  have 
been  marked  at  first,  carefully  on  the  liquid ;  leave  it  there 
until  the  upper  side  has  almost  lost  its  pinkish-yellow  tinge; 
then  reverse  the  sheet,  leaving  it  in  contact  with  the  silver 
solution  for  about  a  minute ;  remove  it  by  one  corner  with 
a  pair  of  horn  forceps,  and  wash  it  well  in  rain  water  for 
some  minutes ;  you  can  hardly  wash  it  too  much ;  blot  off 
between  two  fresh  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  pin  up  until 
all  the  sheets  you  are  going  to  prepare  are  washed.  It  is 
necessary  to  filter  a  few  drops  of  fresh  aceto-nitrate  on  to 
the  glais  plate  between  the  sensitising  of  each  of  the  papers, 
and  when  all  are  sensitised,  pour  off  the  remaining  liquid 
into  a  bottle  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt.  All  the 
silver  falls  to  the  bottom  as  chloride  of  silver ;  and  when 
sufficient  is  obtained  to  make  it  worth  while,  you  can  reduce 
the  chloride  to  the  metallic  state  in  the  ordinary  way.  Very 
little  silver  is  lost,  and  you  have  a  fresh  sensitising  solution 
for  every  sheet  of  paper,  and  there  is  no  Deed  of  kaolin  or 
animal  black.  I  prefer  this  mode  very  much  to  the  usual 
one  of  employing  the  bath  over  and  over  again  ;  but  if  you 
prefer  using  a  bath,  then  you  must  add  some  kaolin  to  pre- 
serve the  solution  clear,  otherwise  the  albumen  in  the  second 
iodising  bath  would  soon  discolour  it.  The  papers  are  now 
ready  for  placing  in  the  dork  slides  of  the  camera. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  positive  directions  as  to  the 
time  of  exposure  in  the  camera.  From  some  experiments  I 
have  lately  made,  the  turpentine  paper  seems  to  be  at  least 
one-third  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  wax  paper.  As 
the  paper  bears,  without  injury,  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
developing  bath,  it  is  well  to  avoid  over  exposure. 

The  paper  will  keep  well  many  houre  after  exposure  in  tho 
camera,  and  before  developing.  I  have  developed  some 
negatives  tho  day  after,  but,  although  this  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  it  as 
a  rule.  I  would  especially  enforce  the  necessity  of  having 
the  developing  dishes  thoroughly  clean.  Notwithstanding 
the  bad  name  that  cyanide  of  potassium  lias  got,  I  always 
moke  use  of  it  to  clean  my  dishes  and  hands.  Into  a  per~ 
fectly  clean  dish,  then,  pour  equal  portions  of  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid  in  rain  water,  aud  rain  water  (it  is 
important  not  to  Itave  the  gallic  acid  stronger  tnan  this). 
Add  five  or  six  drops  of  the  sensitising  silver  solution  de- 
scribed above  to  every  four  ounces  of  the  bath ;  the  silver 
solution  must  not  have  served  for  sensitising.  I  usually  let 
the  negatives  float  on  this  developing  bath,  exposed  side  in 
contact  with  it,  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  paper  lies  flat, 
and  the  image  has  begun  to  appear.  Then,  by  means  of  a 
triangle  mode  of  a  thin  glass  rod,  push  the  ]>aper  under  the 
solution.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tur- 
pentine paper  under  the  solution ;  its  pores  are  so  cemented 
together  by  the  turpentine  and  oil,  that  it  is  not  easily 
saturated  with  the  solution,  and,  consequently,  will  float ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  watched.  The  glass  triangles  are  ex- 
cellent tools  in  photography.  The  Vicomte  Vigior  employs 
for  spreading  the  sensitising  and  developing  solutions 
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over  tho  paper  in  the  Talbotype  process.  They  are  most 
useful  in  ionising  wax  paper;  with  two  of  them  you  can 
push  the  pajier  under  the  solution  with  the  greatest  ease, 
holding  the  paper  with  one  of  them  at  one  corner,  while 
with  the  other  you  chase  away  every  air-bubble  by  rolling, 
as  it  were,  the  base  of  the  triangle  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  paper. 

The  development  u  continued  until  tho  Bky  is  intensely 
black,  for  the  hyposulphite  bath  and  tho  after  waxing  much 
reduce  tho  intensity  of  the  negative.  The  paper  sometimes 
acquires  a  dirty  yellow  colour  in  the  bath ;  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  tliat.  Some  of  the  best  negatives  are  of 
this  colour ;  they  print  as  well  as  the  others.  Sometimes, 
when  I  feared  the  exposure  had  not  l>een  sufficient,  1  liavc 
tried,  and  with  great  success,  the  following  method  of  de- 
velopment :  pour  into  a  flat-bottomed  dish  jnst  enough  of 
the  Following  solution  to  cover  it :—  Distilled  water,  1  ounce; 
pyrogallic  acid,  2  grains ;  acoto-nitrate  of  silver,  2  drops. 

Float  the  negative  until  the  picture  begins  to  appear ;  rc- 
movo  it  carefully ;  let  it  drip  for  a  moment,  and  then  place 
it  on  tlie  gallic  acid  bath  as  above.  When  the  picture  is 
fully  developed,  the  blacks  are  beautifully  dense.  In  both 
cases,  when  all  the  details  are  quite  out,  and  the  sky  suffi- 
ciently dense,  wash  the  picture  in  common  water,  changed 
twice,  and  then  plunge  into  a  freshly  mado  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  of  usual  strength,  say— Hyposulphite  of 
soda,  1  ounce ;  rain  water,  8  ounces. 

Let  it  remain  no  longer  than  is  just  sufficient  to  dissolve 
out  all  tho  yellow  iodide  of  silver.  After  that,  wash  it  well 
in  several  changes  of  water,  for  two  or  three  houre,  at  least, 
and  blot  off  with  cleau  blotting  paper,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  waxing-;  with  the  tur- 
pentine paper  this  is  very  easy,  for  it  instantly  imbibes  the 
melted  wax.  llemove  the  excess  of  wax  by  ironing  between 
some  clean  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  taking  especial  care  that 
the  iron  is  not  too  hot.  The  picture  iB  then  finished ;  and, 
if  ordinary  care  has  been  l«etowed  upon  the  various  opera- 
tions, the  amateur  will  be  rewarded  with  a  splendid  nega- 
tive, having  the  appearance  of  a  line  Talbotype,  rather  than 
that  of  a  wax  paper  negative. 

Remarks  oh  the  alwve  process. — It  is  well  to  avoid  leaving 
the  paper  too  long  on  the  sensitising  solution,  as  it  occasion- 
ally gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  it. 

Too  much  silver  in  the' gallic  acid  bath  injures  the  nega- 
tives, by  causing  a  dingy  appearance  in  tho  lights.  The 
negative,  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  covered 
with  little  black  filaments.  This  is  often  seen  in  wax  paper 
negatives,  and  would  seem  to  be  fibres  of  tho  paper, 
charred,  as  it  were,  by  too  strong  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

M.Tillard,  as  well  as  Sir  William  Newton,  recommends 
a  little  camphor  to  be  added  to  the  gallic  acid  solution.  M. 
Tillard  also  adds  it  to  the  iodised  turpentine  bath.  I  am 
inclinod  to  think  it  helps  to  keep  tho  lights  clean. 

Gutta-perclia  baths  must,  on  no  account,  be  employed  for 
the  turpentine  solution,  nor  for  tho  developing  baths. 

It  is  an  advantage  for  tho  traveller  to  be  able  to  use  a 
sheet  of  glass  to  sensitise  the  paper  upon.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Raven  recommends  the  tourist  to  take  with  him  a  second 
piece  of  ground  focussing  glass,  in  case  of  accident.  This 
ground  glass  answers  excellently  ;  the  solution  does  not  so 
easily  run  off;  the  glass  is  easily  cleaned  by  washing  well, 
and  rubbing  dry  with  "papier  Joseph." 
For  developing,  tho  best  dish  is  a  solid  glass  one;  the 


extra  expense  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  assurance  the  pho- 
tographer feels  of  having  alwayB  a  dish  which  he  can  easily 
and  thoroughly  clean,  and  which  cannot  imbibe  any  dele- 
terious agents. 

For  greater  security  in  changing  tho  }iapcrs  in  the  open 
air,  I  employ  a  black  cotton-velvet  bag,  lined  with  yellow 
calico,  the  ends  of  which  have  a  strong  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  ring  running  loosely  in  a  hem,  so  as  to  close  tight 
round  the  wrist.  In  this  I  can  change  citlier  papers  or  dry 
collodion  plates.  J 


NEW  CHEMICAL  BALANCE. 

BY  MR.  J.  B.  COOKE,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Orit  contemporary,  the  Hfrchanics'  Maijaane,  oontaua 
the  following  description  of  a  new  chemical  balance. 
Accurate  weighing  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  our 
pages  as  being  of  6uch  importance  to  tho  experimental 
photographer,  that  we  are  induced  to  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  the  following  excellent  description 
of  this  simple  piece  of  apparatus : — 

"Tho  balauce  is  an  instrument  of  prime  necessity  to  tin- 
exactitude  of  the  results  sought  for  in  the  operations  of  the 
chemist.  But  it  is  also  a  very  expensive  piece  of  apparatus, 
and  its  delicacy  requires  it  to  be  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care  from  the  effects  of  damp,  ami  the  other  vapours  and 
fumes  incidental  to  a  laboratory.  The  following  is  th* 
description  of  an  instrument  which  lias  been  in  constant  me 
|  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  is  at  once  sensitive,  effective, 
inexpensive,  and  not  liable  to  injury.  It  weighs  quantities 
amounting  to  2, 100  grains  with  an  accuracy  unmistakably 
distinct  to  tho  tnrrth  of  a  grain. 

"  Though  freely  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which  in  twelve 
hours  covers  a  polished  iron  surface  with  rust,  and  which  ii 
often  loaded  with  fumes  of  hydrosulphtiric  and  other  acids, 
it  is  now  as  sensitive  as  on  the  day  of  its  construction. 

"  Tho  materials  of  which  this  balance  is  composed  are  to  lie 
found  iu  every  laboratory.  Their  first  cost  need  not  t 
to  os.,  and  they  can  be  put  together  by  the  chemi 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to  be  in  perfect 
working  order. 

"To  those  operators  whose  object  is  the  attainment  of 
accuracy  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  mean*,  it  is  hopM 
that  a  desideratum  is  here  supplied,  although  some  of  tho 
points  usually  considered  essential  to  a  good  balance  appear 
to  be  disregarded. 

"  The  beam  is  formed  of  glass  tube.  A  piece  of  barometer 
tubing  of  12  or  18  inches  in  length,  or  even  the  full  length 
of  a  barometer  tube,  if  economy  of  space  is  not  important, 
may  be  employed.  Another  glass  tube  of  about  three  inch** 
in  length,  and  of  diameter  and  thickness  proportioned  to  tin- 
weight  it  is  destined  to  bear,  is  attached  to  the  beam  talx- 
at  right  angles,  at  about  tho  middle  point  of  each.  Exacti- 
tude in  any  of  these  particulars  is  not  essential.  The 
attachment  may  be  made  by  any  convenient  means,  say  In- 
fine  iron  wire,  covered  afterwards  with  sealing-wax  inclt.xi 
on  to  it. 

"  If  a  portable  balance  be  desired,  a  suitable  stand  must, 
of  course,  bo  provided ;  but  if  the  instrument  be  intended  u> 
occupy  a  permanent  position,  it  may  be  made  to  work  upo:i 
an  open  shelf,  and  tho  present  description  applies  to  the 
latter  circumstances. 

"  Two  other  glass  tubes,  of  about  two  inches  in  length, 
are  cemented  longitudinally  upon  the  surface  of  the  bIk-H. 
parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  of  1  $  inches  from  each  other. 

"They  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  diameter,  whicti 
must  bo  greater  than  that  of  the  beam  tube,  or  they  must  W 
raised  equally  to  some  small  distance  above  the  surface  ».f 
the  shelf,  bo  that,  when  tho  transverse  tube  attached  to  tin- 
beam  is  placed  across  and  upon  them,  the  beam  itself,  lyin<_- 
between  and  parallel  to  them,  shall  be  raised  at  its  centre  *i 
least  £ -inch  above  the  shelf.  The  three  small  tubes  shou.  i 
bo  selected  or  good  shape  and  polish. 

';  By  this  arrangement  the  beam,  when  in  equilibrium.  i* 
supported  ujkmi  two  points,  which,  owing  to  the  roundness, 
smoothness,  liardness,  and  chemical  inertness  of  the  material 
approximate  closely  to  mathematical  points  not  liable  i« 
injury  from  oxidation  or  friction.  Knife-edgcis  working 
upon  planes  of  whatever  substance,  are  not  theoretically  ~ 
wrfect  in  action  as  tho  alxive  points  of  support,  and  it  vevcV ! 
:  difficult  with  the  finest  art  to  make  them  practically  lourt 
scnuitive. 

"  A  piece  of  sheet-copper  is  fastened  on  to  the  shelf  utnk' 
the  lieain  near  each  of  it«  enda.  An  edge  of  each  piece » -i 
copper  ruuning  transversely  to  the  shelf  is  turned  up  at  risi: 
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angles  to  serve  as  a  support  at  such  a  height  that  when  one 
end  of  tlic  beam,  loaded  with  its  full  weight,  is  resting  upon 
one  of  them,  the  other  end  may  bo  separated  from  its  resting 
place  by  about  ^th  of  an  inch.  If  the  undcr-surface  of  the 
beam  bo  blackened  about  these  places  of  support,  the  separa- 
tion shows  very  distinctly  against  a  white  Burface  placed 
behind. 

"  The  weights,  and  substances  to  be  weighed,  are  both  • 
applied  at  tho  same  end  of  the  beam ;  the  other  end  being  I 
compensated  by  a  constant  counterpoise ;  a  peculiar  form  of  j 
scale  pan  is  therefore  required.    It  is  convenient  to  have  I 
three  tiers  of  pans  hung  in  a  pyramidal  form  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  other  by  the  same  three  silk  string.  : 
Tho  largest  and  lowest  is  destined  for  the  substance  to  be ' 
weighed ;  the  middle  one  in  si«e  and  position  for  the  larger  • 
weights ;  and  the  smallest  and  uppermost  pan  contains  the 
weights  below  10  grains.    This  compound  scale  pan  is 
suspended  by  a  bent  wire  to  a  loop  formed  at  one  end  of  a 
short  silk  thread,  which,  passing  vertically  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  shelf,  and  bisecting  the  end-section  of  the  l)cam 
tube,  is  cemented  with  scaling  wax  on  the  upjicr  surface  of 
tho  tube.    The  thread  should  lie  in  a  slight  notch  filed  on 
the  upper  circumference  of  tho  end  of  the  beam,  and  should 
hang  freely  from  it,  the  lower  circumference  being  ground 
away  to  prevent  contact.    The  thread  must  also,  of  course, 
bo  carefully  protected  against  contact  with  tho  sides  of  the 
opening  in  the  shelf.    The  better  way  is  to  make  an  opening 
of*  about  one  inch  square  through  the  wood,  and  afterwards 
to  cover  over  the  greater  portion  by  four  slips  of  window- 
glass  crossing  each  other,  and  leaving  only  a  small  hole  in 
the  centre  for  the  thread.    If  this  opening  be  large,  the 
balance  will  be  affected  by  currents  of  air  which  always 
occur  upwards  or  downwards  in  such  circumstances.  The 
surface  of  the  shelf  between  tho  centre  of  tho  beam  aud  that 
end  of  it  to  which  the  pans  are  hung  is  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts  by  ink  lines ;  and  a  platinum  rider  weighing  7"„th 
grain  is  applied  to  this  arm  of  the  beam,  and  by  traversing 
over  each  division  marked  on  tho  shelf  causes  tho  variation 
of  T  '„;th  of  a  grain,  and  dispenses  with  tho  use  of  weights 
smaller  than  y^th  grain. 

'•  The  sensitiveness  of  a  balance  is  proportional  to  the 
approximation  to  each  other  of  the  centres  of  suspension  and 
of  gravity.  In  the  present  instance,  the  centre  of  suspension 
is  the  central  point  of  the  mid-section  of  the  small  tube 
attached  to  tho  beam,  and  since  the  weights  of  the  beam 
itself  and  of  the  scale  pans  and  their  content*,  are  referred 
to  a  point  much  below  this,  some  provision  is  required  by 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  may  be 
considerably  raised,  and  its  position  nicely  regulated.  The 
provision  required  is  found  in  the  mode  by  which  the  com- 
pensation is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  beam  destitute  of  scale- 
pan. 

"  On  the  upper  Bide  of  the  compensation-end  of  the  beam 
is  cemented  horizontally,  with  shellac,  a  table  of  window- 
glass  of  about  1  inch  square  surface.  On  this  table  again 
are  cemented,  by  the  Bamc  ineans,  in  vertical  juxtaposition, 
two  glass  tubes;  one  about  S  inches  high  and  ^-inch  in 
diameter,  the  other  1  inch  high  and  jf-inch  in  diameter.  A 
quantity  of  dry  pure  mercury  is  then  poured  into  the  tall 
tube  until  the  beam,  whose  scale-pan  is  loaded  with  about 
ijrds  the  weight  which  it  us  destined  to  carry,  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  If  the  tall  tube  bo  sufficiently  high 
and  narrow,  it  will  then  bo  found  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
lias  risen  above  the  centre  of  suspension,  as  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  sotting  of  the  beam  at  either  end  indifferently 
accordingly  as  it  is  placed. 

"Mercury  is  now  poured  gradually  into  the  shorter  tube, 
and  after  each  addition  weights  are  added  in  the  scale-panB 
to  produce  equilibrium.  By  every  such  addition  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  bo  proportionably  lowered,  and  may  be 
brought  with  the  utmost  nicoty  within  any  assignable  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  suspension. 

"  The  adjustment  will  suffice  for  the  purjwse  of  the  balance, 
■when  the  transference  of  the  rider  over  one  divisiou  of  the 


shelf  towards  the  centre  of  the  beam  shall  raise  this  end  of 
the  beam  from  its  supports,  and  the  replacing  of  the  rider  in 
its  former  position  shall  restore  the  preponderance  of  tho 
weights,  and  when  on  frequent  trial  this  is  theinvariable  result. 

' '  The  balance  is  thus  left  with  an  extremely  small  amount 
of  overpoise.  The  substance  to  be  weighed  is  placed  in  the 
lowest  pan.  Weights  are  removed  from  the  upper  pans,  and 
ultimately  the  rider  is  moved  over  the  arm  towards  the 
centre,  to  the  point  at  which  the  beam  is  first  caused 
permanently  to  resume  its  normal  position.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  removed,  together  with  the  dumber  of  degrees  passed 
over  by  the  rider  reckoned  as  ,^,th  of  a  grain,  will  be  the 
weight  required. 

'*  Tho  advantages  claimed  for  this  balance  are,  easy  con- 
struction, cheapness,  non-liability  to  injury  from  exposure 
or  rough  handling,  the  whole  operation  of  weighing  being 
confined  to  one  end  of  the  beam  without  loss  of  sensitiveness, 
and  the  separation  of  the  largo  from  the  snuUlcr  weights. 

"  The  method  of  mounting  is  not 

inferior  in  sensitiveness  to  that  of  the  best  constructed 
instruments;  and  the  limits  of  itB  sensitiveness  are  far  from 
being  reached  in  the  specimen  above  described.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  assertion,  tho  following  rough  experiment 
is  adduced : — The  writer  constructed  a  balance,  of  which  the 
beam  was  a  tube  of  thick  glasB  22  inches  long,  and  1  inch  in 
external  diameter,  and  weighing  alone  1  j  pound.  The  scale- 
pan  was  loaded  with  a  weight  of  1  pound.  The  comjiensa- 
tion  was  then  readily  effected  with  mercury  to  such  accuracy 
that  the  translation  of  a  platinum  rider  weighing  -^th  grain 
along  tho  beam,  over  a  space  equal  to  -fath  of  the  length  of 
tho  arm,  sufficed  to  change  the  preponderance  in  favour  of 
the  one  arm  or  tho  other,  according  to  the  direction  of  its 
transference.  This  roughly-formed  balance  therefore,  which, 
exclusive  of  the  scale- pan,  did  not  occupy  two  hours  in  con- 
struction and  preparation  for  use,  was  sensitive  to  a  weight 
of  T^th  of  a  grain,  or  to  Tt,no0r>th  part  of  the  weight  to  bo 
estimated,  and  about  jg^noth  part  of  the  whole  weight 
supported  on  the  fulcrum." 


PAPER  r.  COLLODION. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  kind  of  "  revival "  as  to  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  paper  processes  making  its  appearance  in  sundry 
questions  and  44  answers  to  correspondents  "  in  all  the  jour- 
nals connected  with  our  art.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  question  long  since  decided  as  to  tlio  merits,  or 
rather  as  it  is  deemed  inferiority,  of  anything  in  comparison 
with  Kt t  colloilion ;  yet,  if  a  man  is  not  totally  blinded  by 
prejudice,  he  must  allow  the  fact,  that  to  work  collodion  on  a 
trip  iB  almost  making  a  toil  of  what  should  be  a  pleasure, 
and  that  if  he  cannot  take  his  ran  with  him,  a  tent 
requires  almost  as  much  assistance,  and  is  often  almost  uso- 
lcss.  But  as  to  beauty— setting  aside  tho  question  of  conve- 
nience—the  collodion  men  will  say  that  all  must  admit  their 
higher  claim.  Far  from  it,  I  reply ;  in  pictures  larger  than 
12  X  10,  or,  at  all  events,  not  less  than  this  size,  the  texture 
of  the  paper  gives  a  boldness  and  artistic  effect,  in  comparison 
with  which  a  large  evlUxiwn  picture  is  dead  and  flat  to  a 
degree.  I  have  compared  some  Welsh  scenery  token  on 
collodion  with  pictures  taken  on  paper,  aud  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  paper  work  excels  tho  glass  in  all  those  points  where 
photography  fails  as  to  artistic  effects.  Not  that  it  can  be 
so  stated  as  to  every  kind  of  picture.  To  be  in  the  highest 
degree  successful  with  paper  the  picture  should  bo  more  what 
may  be  called  a  4 4  study  "  than  a  44  panorama"— something 
requiring  texture  and  massive  boldness.  Bedford's  exquisite 
pictures  seem  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  process  he 
works;  sharpness,  minuteness,  and  position  are  all  irreproach- 
able. Turner's  calotypes  are,  however,  no  less  beautiful — 
lus  old  oaks  and  cottages  are  far  bolder  than  any t  lung  from 
collodion  ;  broad  shadows,  which  give  a  massive  look  to  the 
trunks  and  architecture,  and  a  stereoscopic  effect  which  few, 
very  few,  collodion  pictures  have.  Tho  difference  seems  to 
me  to  be,  that  the  collodion  subjects  arc  intended  to  be  kept 
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in  a  portfolio,  and  the  largo  paper 
tilt.,  bo  framed  and  hung  on  the  i 
I  kuow  that  many  will  not  ap 


productions  are  far  more 


I  kuow  that  many  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this 
men  t,  yet  others  will  deem  this  none  too  great  praise  toward 
the  paper  works ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  will  but 
state  that  in  some  of  our  largest  exhibitions  the  prizes  have 
been  awarded  to  pictures  taken  originally  on  paper.  But 
what  in  it,  then,  asks  the  novice,  that  makes  the  glass  processes 
alone  used,  or  nearly  so  ?  The  old  cry  of  poor  negative 
paper  is  then  repeated,  and  some  of  these  difficulties  are  the 
following :— Of  late  there  have  been  many  enquiries  as  to 
the  cause  of  ealotypc  paper  staining  on  the  back.  Some 
have  answered,  that  it  is  bad  manipulation,  but  this  is  not 
so,  as  some  of  the  most  successful  operators  find  this 
annoying  failure  so  very  frequent  that  they  have  totally 
given  up  this  process.  Amongst  many,  1  am  one  who  has 
met  with  this  mischance,  and  amongst  many,  I  am  now 
changing  my  process  for  this  cause  alone.  Perhaps  my 
results  from  calotype  arc  as  photographically  good  as  any 
operator's.  I  have  scores  of  pictures  which  very  few  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  from  glass  prints,  and  the  half  tones 
arc  as  fine  or  finer  than  collodion  itself.  Has  my  manipula- 
tion, then,  failed  so  suddenly?  My  belief  is  this— the  new 
paper  has  some  different  preparation  of  size  upon  it  which, 
in  iodizing,  is  partially  dissolved  away.  Some  sheets  are, 
indeed,  rendered  so  tender  during  development,  that  they  will 
not  bear  even  their  own  weight,  and  arc  truly  reduced  to 
blotting-paper. 

As  a  remedy  for  this,  I  tried  albumenizing  the  paper,  and 
this  removes  much  or  all  of  the  annoyance ;  but  I  always 
look  upon  the  paper  as  more  doubtful  in  its  keeping  and 
working  properties.  Hut  ere  long  I  gradually  chnnged  my 
process  to  the  waxed-paper,  and  I  am  now  using  this  process 
only.  Paper  is  easily  procured,  and  tho  long,  troublesome 
work  of  waxiuij  is  reduced  to  a  few  minutes'  certainty  by 
steeping  the  sheets  in  the  turpentine-wax  mixture  usually 
recommended.  The  results  from  this  process  are  very  sharp 
and  well  brought  out  in  light  and  shade,  and  many  advan- 
tages arise  from  its  use.  The  sheets  keep  a  week  at  least,  so 
that  if  a  man  goes  three  or  four  days'  trip  to  some  beautiful 
ruin,  he  has  no  work  until  he  returns ;  and  in  certainty 
nothing  exceeds  it.  Yet  there  is  one  difficulty,  and  that  is 
the  cleanliness  required — it  must  be  utterly  irreproachable, 
else  those  annoying  "marblings"  show  in  developing,  and 
ruin  an  otherwise  beautiful  picture. 

In  this  process  I  think  porcelain  dishes  are  almost  neces- 
sary, as  gutta-percha  or  other  substances  are  so  very  difficult 
to  keep  clean  ;  but,  in  looking  into  the  prices  of  these,  the 
operator  will  be  quite  cast  down  by  the  exorbitant  cost  of 
the  very  large  sizes ;  for  months  I  refused  to  give  this  price, 
and  went  on  working  with  home-made  articles,  but  a  week 
»  or  ten  days  since  I  happened  to  enter  the  shop  of  an  agent 
for  a  French  house,  and  there,  to  my  delight,  I  found  beauti- 
ful dishes— far  flatter  and  better  made  than  any  English  I 
had  seen— and  the  price  was  us.  6d,  for  what  I  had  always  I 
been  asked  from  12s.  to  20s.,  according  to  the  place  inquired 
at.  How  long  will  these  houses  be  their  own  enemies? 
What  is  usually  termed  a  "  round-of-beef  dish,"  of  the 
common  "willow  pattern,"  costs  from  Is.  to  2s.,  ami  this 
with  all  the  trouble  of  printing,  &c.  A  photographic  dish 
of  the  same  size  without  printing,  and  certainly  leas  trouble- 
some to  make,  costs  from  15s.  to  20s.  On  inquiry,  I  was 
told  that  flat  things  were  always  expensive.  I  reply,  not  oue 
photographic  dish  in  fifty  is  nearly  so  flat  as  the  common 
household  dishes.  If  they  are  made  of  a  more  expensive 
clay,  the  difference  cannot  be  so  great ;  and  if  the  quantity 
required  is  small,  a  lower  price  would  remove  much  of 
that,  and  hundreds  would  be  used  where  such  a  thing  is 
never  seen. 

In  conclusion,  my  belief  is,  that  the  finest  quantity  of 
photographs  which  could  be  gathered  would  be  composed  of 
about  equal  parte  of  glass  and  paper  productions,  and  that 
the  last  mentioned  will  one  day  prove  the  more  useful 

servant.  o 


AUSTRALIAN  NATURE— AND  THE  ART  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER* 

Thinking  as  we  do,  that  photography  will  be  also  of  especial 
advantage  to  descriptive  (systematic)  natural  history,  a  use 
yet  hardly  attempted,  we  shall  apply  this  axiom  first  to  our 
present  subject.  It  was  Professor  Lichtenstein,  of  Berlin, 
we  think,  who,  in  his  travels  in  the  Cape,  first  gave  an 
engraving  of  a  group  of  ostriches  roaming  in  the  deserts  of 
that  country — a  sight  most  characteristic,  and  as  well 
executed  as  it  could  be,  except  by  a  first-rate  artist,  or 
by  the  aid  of  photography.  For  who  else  can  imitate 
that  originality  of  nature  in  all  its  productions,  that  great 
type  and  character  which  pervade  all  works  of  creation? 
and,  then,  men  like  Redoutc,  or  Francis  Bauer,  or  Audubon, 
J  are  scarce,  as  it  pays  better  to  paint  some  unmeaning  pageant, 
|  than  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  nature. 

Having  mentioned  the  last-named  gentleman  (an  American, 
but  who  had  been  in  England),  we  have  arrived  at  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  the  painters  of  nature.  Speaking  from  memory,  we 
should  say  that  some  of  his  plates  of  American  birds  mutt  be 
nearly  40  inches  long — and  of  such  there  are  several  volumes 
—and  still,  this  stupendous  work  appeared  merely  supported 
by  subscriptions  of  private  individuals  in  America  and  in 
England.  It  is  touching  to  read,  as  Mr.  Audubon  states  in 
i  his  preface,  how,  travelling  in  some  place  or  other  of  the  back- 
woods of  America,  he  obtained — a  subscriber !  As  photogra- 
phic plates  are  eveu  now  attainable  up  to  the  size  of  36  inches 
square,  there  is  scope  for  more  Audubons,  and  at  les*  expense. 
Moreover,  we  have  to  consider  that  there  is  an  extensive 
movement  going  on  for  popular  instruction  and  recreation ; 
rich  people  seem  to  die  only  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  im- 
mense sums  for  popular  establishments;  museums,  town-halk, 
crystal  palaces,  botanical  gardens  are  springing  up  every- 
where. And  all  these  places  have,  at  least,  their  entrance 
halls,  corridors,  &c,  the  walls  of  which  are  to  be  adorned 
by  all  that  is  worthy,  fair,  and  pleasing. 

Returning  once  moro  to  purely  Australian  subjects,  we 
may  remark,  that  it  is  the  aboriginal  men  of  that  country 
who  first  arrest  our  attention — the  South-Sea  negro,  the 
Papuan.  They  stand  at  the  confines  of  animalily,  as  they 
are  found  living  in  pairs  under  the  rock  shelves  near  Ijike 
Macquarrie,  We  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  one  ade- 
quate delineation  of  this  race,  of  which  certain  types,  belong- 
ing to  certain  localities,  are  dying  out.  But  here  an  especial 
law  comes  into  operation,  namely : — not  to  represent  scenes 
from  nature  taken  at  random,  but  subjects  selected  with  tact 
and  judgment.  'Die  Australian  aborigines  are,  j>crhap*,  the 
most  varied  and  changing  of  any  race  we  know — they  rang** 
from  the  stately,  erect,  plump,  and  strong,  to  the 
prototype  of  a  living  and  walking  skeleton.  Here,  as  in  i 
cases,  the  artist  must  become  a  student,  and  make  such  a 
selection  as  will  represent  either  the  Papuan  of  one  or  the 
other  district,  or  a  general  tyjxj  of  the  whole  race,  so  far  as 
accessible  to  the  travelling  artist.  But  in  the  delineation 
(reproduction)  of  the  naked  or  half  naked  races  of  men, 
imtliing  but  heiiography  will  yield  any  satisfactory  result ; 
and  it  might  seem  that  the  bard  of  Avon  had  something 
analogous  in  view,  in  writing  that  splendid  and  woill- 


"To  hold.  M  "tWCf*,  1 

It  is  only  heiiography  which  will  ever  produce  plates  in 
which  the  exact  proportions  of  the  osseous  and  muscular 
parts,  the  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  skin,  the  gloss  of  the 
body,  and  the  whole  gait  (portamento)  will  appear  in  a 
manner  to  afford  instruction  to  the  anatomist  and  ethno- 
grapher. By  such  pictures,  also  (we  mean  large  plates), 
the  physiognomy  of  the  different  tribes  of  men  will  Ut 
best  illustrated,  and  that  axiom  be 
humanity  is  everywhere  fair  and  hand 

Passing  from  man  to  the  higher  animals  (mammals). 


from  rot  II.  p.  MS. 
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wo  may  state  that  Hugo  whales  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
Australian  continent,  which,  perhaps,  the  camera  may  seize 
whilst  roaming  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  at  any  rate 
when,  still  half  alive,  they  are  stranded,  even  near 
Sydney  Head,  of  a  length  of  70  feet.  And  thus  it  may 
bo  truly  said  of  photography,  that  we  hardly  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  its  destinies  and  accomplishments.  Seals,  also, 
of  great  variety  ( Otaria  Perr.)  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  rocks 
bounding  the  sea,  and  add  to  t  he  picturesque  appearance  of  t  he 
scenery.  Of  quadrupeds,  properly  speaking,  Australia  has  none 
very  large,  at  least  not  to  be  compared  with  the  giants  of  Asia 
or  Africa.  Still,  the  kangaroo  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
>1,  not  to  be  met  with  except  in  New  Holland.  If 
ttinguish  mammals  into  quadrupeds  and  bimana,  the 
j  may  be  called  a  tri  porous  animal,  as  its  immense 
tail,  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  and  of  immense  strength,  serves 
it  as  a  support  in  its  immense  jumps,  its  fore  Tegs  being 
quite  small,  and,  as  it  were,  rudimentary.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  sylvan  and  characteristic  of  the  country,  than 
to  sec  a  flock  of  such  animals  in  some  secluded  glen  of  their 
wild  forests,  the  biggest  (called  the  old  man)  taking  the 
lead,  with  ears  erect,  listening  to  every  noise,  even  that  of  a 
falling  leaf.  Still,  they  arc  not  over-shy  when  approached 
under  the  wind,  and  some  fine  views  may  be  thus  secured 
by  the  camera.  These  animals  are  so  popular  here,  that 
they,  together  with  the  emu  (ostrich),  have  been  made 
the  Bhieldholdera  of  tho  coats  of  arms  of  the  province 
of  New  South  Wales.  Of  other  quadrupeds,  there  are 
hardly  any  in  Australia  which  would  claim  the  attention 
of  the  nature-painter  or  heliographer  in  a  general  point  of 
view. 

It  is  different  with  the  feathered  tribe — and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  reflect  on  the  diversity  of  hue  and  colour  some  of  them 
exhibit.    Finding  a  take  of  them  lying  on  tho  ground, 
ono  might  fancy  them  a  heap  of  flowers.    Tho  Australian 
parrot  tribe  docs  not  comprehend  specimens  so  large  as  the 
South  American  Aran;  still  the  black-  cockatoo,  a  bird  of 
most  grim  and  lugubrious  aspect,  and  the  white  and  yellow- 
crested,  are  of  sufficient  sizo  to  ornament  any  landscape 
into  which  they,  especially  in  large  numbers,  should  be 
introduced.    We  have  seen,  some  years  ago,  a  splendid 
water-colour  sketch  of  a  large  group  of  Australian  Paitta- 
r.inaj,  made  on  the  sjiot  by  Ferdinand  Bauer,  painter  to  the 
Flinders- Brown  Expedition,  but  it  has  since  disappeared 
itnder  that  liane  of  jobbing  in  everything,  even  the  highest 
artworks.    Although  "  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia"  contain 
Home  beautiful  plates,  yet  there  is  numberless  scope  left  for 
the  collodion  process  to  depict  these  birds  in  their  natural, 
wild  haunts,  surrounded  by  their  native,  bizarre  localities 
and  scenery.    The  foregoing  observations  apply  similarly 
to  tho  two  species  of  ostriches  inhabiting  Australia,  tho  emu 
and  the  cassowary.    Depicted  as  they  roam,  horselike  and 
proud,  over  the  vast  plains  of  land,  they  will  be  also  an  object 
of  great  interest.  But  the  finest  bird  in  the  world  is  proliably 
the  Australian  Mtnnrn  xuperpft,  of  the  family  of  the  Galli- 
naoro,  with  his  tail  resembling  a  hngo  lyro  of  Apollo. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  glens  and  gulleys  of  the  wild  Blue 
Mountains  west  of  Sydney — flying  and  flapping  through  this 
primeval  thicket !    We  conclude  this  notice  with  the  hope 
that  we  have  stated  some  fa'ita,  as  to  how  the  new  art  can 
be  worthily  employed  in  the  m-ic  country. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  VISITING  CARDS. 
The  printing  of  portraits  on  visiting  cards  appears  to  bo 
more  commonly  practised  in  Paris  than  here,  at  least  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  following  article,  which  holds  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Lumiere : — 

"  Tho  fashion  of  using  photographic  visiting  cards  tends 
each  day  to  become  more  general — thanks  to  tho  ability 
which  our  photographers  exhibit  in  this  branch  of  the  art. 
The  public  like  these  cliarming  little  portraits,  of  which  they 
can  obtain  a  hundred  for  the  same  sum  it  would  cost  them 


for  one  large  proof.  Henoo  M.  E.  Dclopert  has  rendered  a 
general  service  in  creating  this  new  branch  of  photography, 
for  it  is,  as  is  no  doubt  remembered,  to  this  eminent  amateur 
that  is  owing  this  clever  invention.  At  present,  we  have  to 
mention  a  modification  which  he  has  introduced  of  his 
primitive  idea— a  modification  by  which  artists  generally 
will  doubtless  profit. 

"The  specimen  we  have  before  us  at  tho  present  moment 
is  composed  oT  a  visiting  card  of  tho  ordinary  form  and 
dimensions,  bearing  the  name  and  address  as  usual,  only 
above  the  name,  in  the  place  where  titled  people  are  some- 
tunes  in  the  habit  of  having  their  arms  printed,  M.  Delepert 
has  made  tho  engraver  emboss  a  little  frame,  inside  which 
the  portrait  is  placed.  According  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner 
of  the  card  and  the  kind  of  visit  ho  wishes  to  pay,  it  will  bo 
easily  understood  that  the  expression  of  the  model  may  bo 
varied  to  an  immense  extent." 

We  presume  it  is  meant  that,  in  paying  a  visit  of  condo- 
lence, the  gentleman  might  be  represented  with  a  lachrymose 
J  expression  of  countenance ;  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  tportman 
I  — as  the  French  papers  always  call  a  patron  of  the  turf — he 
would  be  represented  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hat 
en  tajiageur ;  while,  if  he  were  a  photographer  and  proposed 
like  another  wise  man  of  Gotham  to  go  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  he 
would,  doubtless,  represent  himself  in  the  position  familiar 
to  those  who  liavo  seen  tho  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
voyages  of  Sinbad  at  the  Polytechnic. 

"  Morning  visits,  ceremonial  visits,  congratulatory,  condo- 
latory, return  to  town,  &c.  &c,  might  be  expressed  photo- 
graphically under  their  different  forms,  nnd  furnish  subjects 
for  clever  compositions. 

"  A  system  of  printing  which  has  not  yet  been  employed, 
and  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  amateurs,  is  employed 
by  M.  Delepert  for  printing  his  cards.  You  get  into  a 
carriage  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  long  drive,  or  of 
looking  after  your  business.  You  drivo  yourself,  as  every 
gentleman  ought  to  do.  All  this  time  your  servant  is  sitting 
with  folded  arms,  which  is  actually  immoral,  inasmuch  as 
idleness  engenders  bad  thoughts,  which  lead  to  bad  actions. 
Now  if,  just  at  the  moment  you  are  starting,  you  put  a 
printing  frame  into  his  hands,  together  with  a  negative  and 
some  sheets  of  prepared  paper,  ho  can,  during  the  journey, 
profit  by  tho  sunshine  ami  the  weather  to  print  several 
proofs  without  fatiguing  or  disturbing  himself.  You  thus 
give  a  salutary  occupation  both  to  his  liands  and  his  mind, 
and  develop  in  him  a  love  of  art.  Is  not  this  an  excellent 
idea? 

"  For  tho  rest,  M.  Delepert,  who,  in  travelling  fast  and 
I  far,  has  found  means  of  writing  many  charnung  pages,  full 
'  of  keen  observation,  spirit,  and  humour,  knows  well  how  to 
profit  by  hours  which  arc  generally  wasted  in  a  long  journey. 
Thus,  his  carriage  is  a  laboratory,  and  he  establishes  himself 
so  coininodiously  therein  that  he  prefers  it,  even  when  in 
town,  to  any  other  which  ho  has  at  his  disposal.  In  fact, 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  a  laboratory,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  you  can  vary  according  to  the  light,  tempera- 
ture, or  kind  of  work  you  are  engaged  upon. 

"  Wo  liave  an  idea  that  M.  Delepert  will  allow  he,  in  a 
future  article,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  his  photographic 
labours,  to  give  an  account  of  the  interestuig  print*  he  has 
taken  at  the  Lariboisicrc  Hospital,  which  give  so  exalted 
an  idea  of  the  services  which  photography  may  render  in  its 
application  to  medical  studies." 


gictiunarg  of  fjfcotograplrg. 


FLfORESCKXCE  (eoniinued).— "  Tho  general  appearance 
some  highly  '  sensitive '  media  in  the  invisible  rays 
then  exhibited  by  means  of  the  flame  of  sulphur  bu  ruin  r 
in  oxygen,  a  source  of  these  rays  which  Dr.  Faraday,  to 
whose  valuable  assistance  tho  lecturer  was  much  indebted, 
had  in  some  preliminary  trials  found  very  efficacious.  The 
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chief  media  need  were  articles  made  of  glass  coloured  by 
uranium,  and  solutions  of  quinine,  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  and 
of  tlie  needs  of  the  datura  .stramonium.  A  tall  cylindrical  jar 
filled  with  water  showed  nothing  remarkable:  but  when  a 
solution  of  horse-chestnut  bark  wo*  poured  in,  the  descending 
fluid  was  strongly  luminous.  The  experiment  was  varied  by 
means  of  white  paper  on  which  words  had  been  written  with  a 
pretty  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  seeds  of  the  datura  stramonium,  and  a  purified 
aqueous  solution  of  horse-chestnut  hark.  By  gas-light  the 
letters  were  invisible;  but  by  the  sulphur  light,  especially 
when  it  liad  been  transmitted  through  a  blue  glass,  which 
transmits  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  invisible  than  of  the 
visible  rays,  tho  letters  appeared  luminous,  ou  a  comparatively 
dark  ground.  A  glass  vessel  containing  a  thin  sheet  of  a  very 
weak  solution  of  chromato  of  potash  allowed  tho  letters  to  lie 
seen  as  well,  or  very  nearly  as  well  as  before,  when  it  was  in- 
terposed between  the  eye  and  the  paper ;  but  when  it  was  in- 
terposed between  the  flame  and  the  paper  tho  letters  wholly 
disappeared— tho  medium  being  opaque  with  respect  to  the 
ravs  which  canscd  the  letters  to  be  luminous,  but  transparent 
with  rcsiwot  to  tho  revs  which  they  emitted. 

"It  was  then  remarked  what  facilities  arc  thus  afforded  for 
the  study  of  the  invisible  rays.  When  a  pure  spectrum  is  once 
formed,  it  is  as  easy  to  determine  the  mode  of  absorption  of  an 
absorbing  medium  with  respect  to  the  invisible,  as  with  resect 
to  tho  visible  rays.  It  is  sufficient  to  interpose  the  medium  in 
the  path  of  the  incident  rays,  and  to  notice  the  effect.  Again, 
the  effect  of  various  flames  and  other  sources  of  light  on  solu- 
tions of  quinine,  and  on  similar  media,  indicates  the  richness  or 
poverty  of  those  sources  with  respect  to  the  highly  refrangible 
invisible  rays.  Thus,  the  flames  of  alcohol,  of  hydrogen,  Ac, 
of  which  the  illuminating  power  is  so  feeble,  were  found  to  bo 
very  rich  in  invisible  rays.  This  was  still  more  tho  case  with  a 
small  electric  spark,  while  the  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar  was 
found  to  abound  in  rays  of  o*<x*sivc]y  high  refrangibility. 
These  hiirhly  refrangible  rays  were  stopped  by  glass,  but  passed 
freely  through  quartz.  These  results,  and  others  leading  to 
the  same  conclusion,  had  induced  the  lecturer  to  order  a  com- 
plete train  of  quartz.  A  considerable  |>ortion  of  this  was 
finished  before  the  end  of  last  August,  and  was  applied  to  the 
examination  of  the  solar  spectrum.  A  spectrum  was.  then 
obtained  extending  beyond  the  visible  sjectrura,  that  is, 
beyond  the  extreme  violet,  to  a  distance  at  least  double 
that  of  tho  formerly  known  chemical  spectrum.  This  new 
region  was  filled  with  fixed  lines  like  the  regions  previously 
known. 

"  But  a  spectrum  far  surpassing  this  was  obtained  with  the 
powerful  electrical  apparatus  belonging  to  tho  Institution.  The 
voltaic  arc  from  metallic  points  furnished  a  spectrum  no  leas 
than  sis  or  ci'fht  times  as  long  as  the  visible  spectrum.  This  was, 
in  fact,  the  spectrum  which  hod  already  been  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  tho  fundamental  experiment.  The  prisms  and  lens 
which  the  lecturer  had  been  employi 


which  the  lecturer  had  been  employing  in  forming  the  spectrum 
were  actually  made  of  quartz.  Tho  sjwetrum  thus  obtained  was 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  bright  bands.  "When  a  piece  of 
glass  was  interiioscd  in  the  path  of  the  incident  rays,  the  length 
iuced  to  a 


or  tho  «i>octrum  was  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  had 
l>een,  all  tho  more  refracted  part  being  cut  away.  A  strong 
discharge  of  n  Leyden  jar  had  been  found  to  give  a  spectrum  at 
least  as  long  as  the  former,  but  not,  like  it,  consisting  of  nothing 
but  isolated  bright  Iwnds. 

M  The  lecturer  then  explained  tho  grounds  on  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  end  of  tho  solar  spectrum  on  tho  more  refran- 
gible side  had  actually  been  reached,  no  obstacle  cxisliug  to  tho 
exhibition  of  rays  still  more  refrangible,  if  such  were  present. 
He  stated  also  that  during  the  winter,  even  when  the  sun  shone 
clearly,  it  was  not  jiossiblc  to  sec  so  far  as  before.  As  spring 
advantvd  ho  found  the  light  continually  improving,  but  still  ho 
was  not  able  to  see  so  far  as  ho  had  seen  Bt  tho  end  of  August. 
It  was  plain  that  tho  earth's  atmosphere  was  by  no  means  trans- 
van  ut  with  respect  to  the  most  refrangible  of  the  rays  belong- 
ing to  the  solar  s]<octnim. 

'•  In  conclusion,  there  was  exhibited  the  effect  of  the  invisible 
rays  coming  from  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the  prune  con- 
ductor of  a  large  electrifying  machine,  in  illuminating  a  slab  of 
glass  coloured  by  uranium." 

(To  be  continued.) 


£bt  |nnattur  glffbamc. 

GUTTA  l'EHf  n  t — (continued). 
Tiik  gutta  percha  bath  may  bo  supported  in  its  vertical  or 
slightly  inclined  position,  in  two  ways.  A  piece  of  wood  may 
bo  cemented  by  means  of  gutta  percha  solution  or  marine  glue 
to  the  back  of  the  bath,  about  one-third  from  the  top.  To  this 
another  piece  of  wood,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  is  connected  with  hinges — a  piece  of  leather  will 
serve  the  purpose,  if  brass  hinges  are  not  at  hand.  The  amount 
of  inclination  at  which  the  both  shall  stand  is  easily  regulated 
by  the  position  of  this  support ;  but  to  prevent  it  slipping  «rt 
too  far,  and  endangering  the  contents  of  tho  bath,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  connect  it  to  the  bath  with  a  band  which  allow  - 
sufficient  play  and  no  more  This  is  easily  done  by  picrcim:  & 
hole  near  tho  bottom  of  the  wooden  support,  and  putting 
through  it  a  ligature  of  gutta  percha,  with  a  knot  or  button  at 
one  end  to  prevent  it  slipping  through  the  hole ;  tho  other  end 
will  easily  be  cemented,  by  heat,  to  tho  bath.  This  i 
the  additional  advantage  of  affording  a  stay  to  the 
preventing  it  from  bulging  out,  as  some  of  our 
have  complained  their  baths  have  done.  To  afford  this  stay, 
the  piece  cemented  to  the  bath  must,  of  course,  be  the  full 
width,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  bulging  instead  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

Another  method  of  supporting  the  bath,  is  by  means  of 
brackets  of  gutta  percha  attached  to  the  back  of  it.  Two 
pieces  of  gutta  j>ercha  must  be  cut  in  shape,  mmething  like  the 
following.  If  the  angle  formed  by  the  sido  and  base  of  the 
bracket  bo  a  right  angle,  the  bath  will  stand  quite 
upright;  in  order  to  obtain  tho  desired  inclination 
from  a  vertical  position,  the  side  and  base  must 
form  an  acute  angle.  As  a  means  of  slightlv 
altering  the  position  in  this  respect,  at  will,  » 
hinge  may  be  formed  in  the  brackets  by  cuttim; 
out  a  small  strip  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
line,  making  a  V  sha[>od  grove.  By  tia< 
means  the  brackets,  which  are  cemented  to  the 
back,  may  lie  bent  inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  so  increase 
the  inclination  of  the  bath  at  pleasure. 

The  inside  of  tho  finished  bath  may,  as  we  have  before  said, 
be  treated  with  the  shellac  varnish,  if  the  operator  desire.  But 
1  more  effectual  and  satisfactory  method  of  protecting  the  sur- 
face will  bo  found  in  lining  it  with  glass.  Tins  may  be  done 
without  much  difficulty,  if  core  and  accuracy  be  used  in  cutting 
the  pieces  for  their  respective  positions.  A  description  of  the 
method  of  doing  this  would,  perhaps,  more  properly  < 
under  a  future  head  of  working  in  glass ;  but  to  make  the 
ject  of  gutta  baths  more  complete,  wo  will  givo  it  here. 

Procure  plate  glass  of  tolerable  thickness— it  need  i 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  First  cut  a  strip  exactly  the  size  of  the 
inside  or  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  and  shghtlv  cement  it  in  its 
place.  Marino  glue,  shellac,  or  almost  any  similar  cement,  will 
do,  as  it  is  rather  by  mechanical  pressure  than  by  cement  that 
each  piece  is  intended  to  bo  hold  in  its  place.  Strips  accurately 
fitting  each  sido  ore  then  to  be  cemontcd  into  their  places  m  "a 
similar  manner.  This  done,  pieces  cut  with  equal  accuracy  for 
the  front  and  back,  are  to  lie  cemented  each  to  its  place.  It 
will  be  soon  now,  that  the  pieces  at  front  and  back  support  tu? 
side  pieces  in  position,  independent  or  the  cement,  and  if  thev 
havo  been  cut  with  accuracy,  and,  still  better,  if  the  edges  have 
been  ground  perfectly  true,  very  excellent  joinU  without 
|  cement  are  formed.  Those  who  prefer  it,  can  easily  make  cer- 
tain of  the  joints  by  applying  shellac  varnish  to  each  with  a 
brush.  Tho  front  and  hock  arc  still,  however,  left  without  anv 
support  but  the  cement.  Two  more  strips  for  the  sides  are  i<» 
be  cut  narrower  than  the  sido  pieces  already  cemented  by  ju-i 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass ;  these  will  fit  in  between  :bc 
front  and  back,  and  support  each  in  its  position.  These  la-t 
side  pieces  arc  tho  only  jiarta  of  the  glass  that  depeud  chiefly 
ou  the  cement  for  retaining  their  position,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  cemented  with  greater  care  than  the  rest.  A  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  method  oT  preventing  all  chance  of 
injurious  contact,  between  the  nitrate  or  silver  solution  awi 
gutta  percha  is  t  hus  effected. 
A  very  excellent  method  or  protecting  glass  baths  from 
either  for  the  operating-room  or  travelling,  has  been 
by  encasing  them  in  gutta  percha.   This  is  easily 
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done  hy  softening  the  sheet  in  hot  water,  and  wrapping  it  round 
the  bath,  joining  it  as  wo  have  before  describod.  The  contrac- 
tion in  cooling  will  mako  it  fit,  an  though  it  were  part  of  tbo 
bath.  The  sheet  for  this  purpose  should  be  thin— one-eighth  of 
on  inch  being  quite  think  enough.  If  the  gutta  j>ercha  wore 
very  thick  and  the  glass  thin,  the  contraction  of  the  former 
might  crack  the  glass  instead  of  protecting  it.  Tho  advantage 
of  this  wrapping  its  twofold :  in  the  tint  place,  it  protect*  tho 
glass  materially  from  the  chance  of  breakago ;  and,  in  tho  next 
place,  it  saves  the  content*  without  injury,  even  in  case  of  the 
"  smash  "  that  will  occasionally  lend  zest  to  tho  efforts  of  tho 
photographic  tourist. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
{From  ota-  Special  Correspondent.) 

Paris,  litk  AtujHfl,  185D. 

An  amateur  photographer,  M.  Siard,  has  addressed  to  Le 
a  letter,  which  I  give  hero  in  tho  writer's  own 


"  Whilst  waiting  the  other  day  at  Aulnoye,  a  small  sta- 
tion on  the  North  Railway,  I  observed  a  phenomenon  which 
I  never  saw  described.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  waiting-room, 
funned  simply  of  painted  boards,  I  observed  a  series  of  white 
lines  traced  in  a  very  regular  manner  on  the  black  dust  that 
adhered  to  the  ceding,  and  particularly  just  above  the  lamp 
which  lights  tho  room,  and  which  deposits  a  certain  quantity 
of  soot,  rendering  the  white  lines  in  question  very  visible. 

"  I  weut  out  to  see  what  part  of  the  roof  of  the  waiting- 
room  corresponded  to  these  white  lines,  and  found  that  the 
latter  coincided  with  the  edges  of  tho  wooden  beams,  which 
united,  horizontally,  the  sheets  of  zinc  composing  the  roof. 

"  Is  it,  then,  by  virtue  of  a  galvanic  action  that  tho  coal 
dust  is  condensed  exactly  where  the  sine  is  in  contact  with 
the  wood,  and  which  is  interrupted  where  the  metal  is  not 
iu  contact  with  the  ceiling  ?  Or,  is  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion to  bo  attributed  to  the  mechanical  action  produced  by 
the  constant  shaking  of  the  little  edifice  by  the  passing 

"  The  cause  once  known,  would  it  not  be  useful  in  the 
production  of  carbon  positives?  Such  aro  the  questions 
which  I  propose  to  study." 

I  have  frequently  observed  tho  white  stripes  of  which 
JI.  Siard  speaks.  I  beh'evrj  they  arc  common  enough  in  the 
waiting-rooms  of  most  railway  stations,  for  I  have  seen  them 
in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  England,  &c.,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  are  produced  in  the  following  manner : — The  dust 
accumulates,  or  is  condensed  equally  over  tho  whole  ceiling 
in  the  first  place,  but  tho  shaking  produced  by  one  or  two 
trains  is  su  ilicieut  to  make  this  dust  drop  from  tho  places  on 
the  ceiling  which  correspond  to  tho  wooden  beams,  the  latter 
vibrating  far  more  than  the  walls  or  the  plaster,  «tc.  which 
forms  the  rest  of  the  ceiling. 

Hut  I  can  tell  you  of  another  phenomenon,  somewhat 
similar,  which  I  liappcned  to  observe  some  time  ago  iu  Paris. 
I  had,  at  that  period,  a  study  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  I 
used  to  sit  and  write  very  late  at  night.  In  this  study  was 
n  porcelain  stove,  which  burnt  wood  (principally  elm),  and 
tho  observation  I  am  about  to  record  was  made  during  the 
winter.  One  night  I  worked  later  than  usual ;  the  fire  in 
the  stove  was  kept  up  the  whole  time,  and  I  sat  writing  and 
smoking  till  after  three  o'clock,  when  I  retired  to  bed.  You 
may  imagine  my  surprise  on  rising,  about  10  or  11,  to  find 
every  tiling  in  the  6tudy  covered  with,  a  dark- brown  coaling 
of  organic  matter,  having  a  faint  odour  of  creosote,  whilst 
the  same  odour  was  perceptible  in  the  air  of  the  apartment. 
This  coating  was  certainly  very  slight,  as  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  deposited,  but  the  colour  was  very  intense  and  com- 
pletely unalterable  by  chemical  means.  Where  one  book  lay 
over  another,  the  outline  of  the  former  was  indelibly  printed 
upon  the  latter ;  in  the  same  way  the  images  of  bottles, 


pieces  of  money,  stones,  &c.  which  lay  upon  son* 
paper,  were  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  latter.  The  paper 
was  darkened  everywhere  except  in  those  places  where  it  was 
protected  by  some  other  body  covering  it.  Tho  image  of 
this  body  was,  tlicreforc,  produced  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground. 

When  the  Due  dc  Luyncs'  priic  was  offered,  1  thought  of 
the  phenomenon  I  have  just  described,  but  I  had  no  time  nor 
inclination  to  endeavour  to  find  out,  by  experiment,  how 
these  images  were  produced,  and,  at  the  present  time,  I  am 
completely  ignorant  as  to  their  cause,  though,  from  the  smell 
of  creosote  in  tho  chamber,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  tho  elm-wood  burnt  in  the  calorifire,  and  not  to  tho 
smoko  of  the  tobacco-pipe ;  moreover,  I  think  they  must 
liavo  made  their  appearance  with  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun. 

Two  organic  substances,  which  arc  comparatively  little 
known,  are  peculiarly  modified  by  the  action  of  light.  The 
first  is  santonine,  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  extracted 
from  a  plant  of  our  climate,  urtcmisiu  suntonica ;  this  sub- 
stance becomes  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour  when  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  solar  rayB.  The  other  is  the  blue  colouring 
matter  of  wines,  u?wcyanine.  According  to  some  observa- 
tions published  in  M.  Maumcnc's  largo  work  on  wine,  which 
appeared  last  year,  this  blue  principle  if*  modified  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  tho  sun  in  white  bottles;  it  is  very  little 
altered,  however,  in  green  bottles,  and  preserves  its  com- 
position and  primitive  aspect  completely  when  inclosed  in 
bottles  of  a  blue  colour. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  some  curious  observations  that 
M.  Berard  has  lately  made  concerning  the  action  of  light  on 
animals.  It  api«arn  from  his  experiments,  that  differently 
coloured  lights,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  different  rays  of  tlie 
solar  spectrum,  have  a  very  different  influence  on  the 
development  of  young  animals,  on  the  hatching  of  eggs  of 
insects.  Sec. 

A  great  number  of  philosophers,  from  the  time  of 
Ingennousz  and  Priestley  down  to  the  present  day,  have 
studied  the  influence  of  fight  on  vegetables,  but  very  few 
have  hitherto  paid  attention  to  its  action  on  animal  organi- 
sation. Thus,  whilst  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  Sonnebicr,  Do 
Candolle,  Carradori,  Knight,  Payer.  Macaire,  and  some 
others,  made  manifest  the  action  of  light  upon  vegetable 
respiration,  absorption,  exhalation — in  a  word,  upon  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  and  development  in  plants  — 
Edwards  and  Morrcn  were  almost  the  only  observers  who 
studied  animal  life  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Edwards  has  endeavoured  to  show  that,  without  light, 
the  eggs  of  frogs  cannot  be  developed,  and  that  the  meta- 
morphosis of  tadpoles  into  frogs  cannot  take  place  in 
absolute  darkness ;  so  that,  without  the  influence,  of  light,  a 
tadpole  could  never  become  a  frog. 

Again,  Moleschott  has  shown  that  the  respiration  of 
frogs  is  most  active  iu  thq day  time,  and  diminishes  con- 
siderably during  the  night.  Morrcn,  the  formerly  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Liege, 
observed  some  years  ago  tliat  the  infusoria  of  our  stagnant 
waters  evolve  oxygen  while  basking  in  tho  sunbeams.  The 
fact  seems  to  have  been  since  confirmed  by  Wdhler. 

Dr.  Hannon,  professor  of  botany  iu  the  University  of 
Brussels,  thinks,  however,  that  this  oxygen  evolved  by  in- 
fusoria during  the  day  must  be  attributed  to  globules  of 
chlorophjlc  (the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves  and  aqua- 
tic plants)  swallowed  by  these  antmakuhB. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Berard  are  simple  enough. 
Taking  a  certain  quantity  of  eggB  of  tho  common  blue- 
bottle fly  (muxca  carnaria,  Z..),  he  divided  them  into 
separate  groups  and  liatched  them  under  differently  coloured 
glass  jars.  In  four  or  five  days  the  larcte  produced  were 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  those  born  from  the  eggs 
which  were  nlaccd  under  tho  blue  and  violet  coloured  iars 
were  far  more  robust,  or  more  folly  developed,  than  the 
others.  The  grubs  born  under  the  green  jar  were  tho  least 
developed.   After  the  larva?  of  the  blue  and  violet  jars, 
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conic  next  in  strength  and  development  those  hutched  under 
the  influence  of  raTlight ;  then  those  under  the  yellow  and 
white  (or  transparent)  jars ;  and,  final!/,  those  of  tlic  green. 

Tho  scries,  beginning  at  tlie  coloured  light  most  favourable 
to  tho  development  of  these  eggs  or  larva,  may  be  thus  sot 
down  : — Violet,  blue,  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green. 

The  grubs  developed  in  a  given  time  in  violet  light  were 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  thoso  which  were  born  and 
bred  in  green  light. 

No  difference  was  observed  in  any  physiological  function 
when  birds  or  mice  wero  placed  under  the  same  coloured 
jars ;  their  respiration,  for  instance,  was  found  to  bo  ex- 
actly the  same  in  these  circumstances  as  if  they  liad  been 
placed  in  ordinary  day-light. 

Tho  author  explains  this  by  supposing  that  light  cannot 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  tho  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals on  account  of  their  feathery  and  hairy  coverings. 
Frogs,  on  the  contrary,  animals  in  whom  cutaneous  respira- 
tion is  very  perceptible,  give  different  results : — 

A  given  weight  of  frogs  living  entirely  in  green  light  I 
evolve  far  more  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  timo  tlian  the  same  | 
weight  of  frogH  under  the  influence  of  retl  light.   If  the 
frogs  are  deprived  of  their  skin  the  result  is  precisely  the 


Last  Monday,  M.  Leroux,  tutor  at  the  W  Polytech- 
nit/ne,  deposited  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  sealed 
packet  containing  an  account  of  some  new  and  curious  effects 
of  light,  I  shall  wait  with  impatience  the  opeuing  of  this 
packet. 

It  appears  from  accounts  sent  to  Paris  from  Rome  by  M. 
Secchi,  director  of  the  Roman  Observatory,  that  the  month 
of  July  of  this  year  was  remarkable  at  Rome,  as  at  Paris, 
for  the  abnormal  degree  of  heat  that  reigned  during  that 
period.  At  Paris  we  had  frequently  south-winds,  and  the 
excessive  temperature  was  generally  attributed  to  their 
influence ;  but  at  Rome  it  appears  that  north-winds  have 
lieen  most  prevalent.  M.  Secchi  endeavours,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  otherwise,  and  asks  whether  it  is 
not  connected  witii  a  greater  activity  than  usual  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  ?  lie  observed  that  during  the  period  of 
h<  at  the  number  of  solar  spots  was  at  its  maximum ;  and 
it  is  not  the  first  time  tliat  an  exocssivo  heat  has  coincided 
with  this  maxtMnm-jKriotl  of  solar  spots.  Whether  the 
spots  of  the  sun  affect  the  heat  or  climate  of  different  local- 
ities on  the  earth's  surface  or  not,  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  they  have  a  very  marked  influence  on  terrestrial  magne- 
tism. 

M.  Hansteen,  of  Christiana,  has  lately  published  a  note, 
in  which  he  shows  that  two  long  series  of  observations, 
completely  independent  one  of  the  other,  in  which  the 
inclination  and  horizontal  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
wero  not«d  with  different  instruments,  have  given  the  same 
periods  of  maxima  and  minima  at  Christiana,  at  Brussels, 
at  liondon,  and  at  Paris.  The  minimum  of  inclination  (or 
dip)  corresponds  with  the  maximum  of  horizontal  intensity, 
ami  for  both,  the  period,  or  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  maxima  or  two  minima  is  exactly  eleven  days  and  one- 
ninth  of  a  day.  Thi*  Is  the  periotl  assigned  by  M.  Wolff  to 
the  maxima  anil  minima  of  the  mlar  tpotx.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  minima  of  solar  spots  corresponds  with 
a  greater  intensity  in  the  liorixontal  activity  of  the  needle 
and  a  lesser  inclination.  Tho  last  minimum  of  solar  spots 
and  of  the  inclination  of  tho  needle  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  185G. 


THE   tSI.E  OF   WtOHT   FROM  A  PHOTOanAPmC  POINT  OF 

VIBW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Photographic  News." 
Sir, — If  your  correspondent  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  had 
visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
there  are  views  in  this  island  which  an  as  much  superior  to 
anything  that  can  be  seen  in  tho  locality  with  which  he 
i  so  much  delighted,  as  they  are  more  numerous.   I  have 


been  now  staying  here  for  some  weeks,  and  can  thorefore 
speak  with  some  authority  as  to  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  photographers,  especially  to  those 
whose  absence  from  London,  or  any  other  town,  can  only  be 
for  a  limited  period ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  desire  which  I,  in  common  with  many 
other  amateurs,  entertain  to  see  myself  in  print,  1  beg  to 
send  you  some  account  of  what  I  have  seen  and  done. 

Before  commencing,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  worked 
only  with  the  dry  process  (Fothergill's),  using  sometimes  a 
large  plate,  13  by  12,  and  at  other  times  a  small  stereoscopic 
camera,  according  to  circumstances.  The  rosnlts  I  have 
obtained  by  using  this  process  are  very  satisfactory ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  try  another,  not  even  the 
much-vaunted  eollodio-albumen.  From  the  fact  of  my  not 
having  tried  the  latter  process  1  preclude  myself  from  giving 
an  opinion  of  their  comparative  merits,  but  if  the  coQodio- 
albumen  process  could  give  results  equal  to  those  I  have 
obtained  by  Fothergill's,  1  think  few  who  tried  it  would  bo 
likely  to  return  to  the  wet  collodion,  with  all  its  parapher- 
nalia of  tent  and  so  forth. 

The  very  small  cost  at  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  can  be 
visited  makes  up  to  some  extent  for  the  high  charges  of  the 
hotel  keepers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  large  influx  of 
visitors  within  the  last  few 


an  overweening  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  accommodation 
they  can  give.  On  the  day  I  arrived  at  Ryde  I  was  amoral 
that  there  was  not  a  bed  to  be  had  in  the  whole  town,  and 
that  only  a  few  nights  before  strangers  had  boon  glad  to 
take  up  their  lodging  in  bathing  machines,  and  even  then  a 
considerable  number  were  wandering  about  the  town  all 
night.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  encountering  this  hardship  in 
my  own  particular  case  I  had  my  luggage  placed  on  a  coach 
going  to  Sandown,  a  beautiful  place  about  six  miles  from 
Ryde,  tho  road  to  it  being  through  a  mast  picturesque 
country,  offering  every  variety  of  landscape  scenery.  On 
one  side  may  be  seen  gently-rising  hills  and  little  valleys 
covered  with  waving  corn,  the  purple-flowered  clover  or 
dark- green  oats,  spreading  away  for  miles;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  acres  of  perfectly  flat,  but  by  no 
means  unprofitable,  grazing  land,  interspersed  with  dmups 
of  trees,  and  thickly  dotted  with  cattle,  which  the  richness 
of  tho  pasture  speedily  brings  to  a  condition  whicfi  renders 
their  continued  existence  unnecessary.  Fortunately.  th»- 
coach  by  which  I  rode  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
King's  Head  Hotel,  at  Sandown,  and  I  was  therefore  driven 
to  this  bouse,  which  otherwise  1  should  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, havo  stayed  at,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  very 
visible  from  the  road,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  situation 
on  the  beach  itself,  which  makes  it  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  casual  visitor  to  the  place,  who  is  always  apt  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  an  hotel  by  its  outward  appearance — a  most 
deceitful  criterion,  as  all  experienced  travellers  know.  Well, 
1  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  room  in  this  hotel  which 
looked  out  upon  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  bayB  in  thfl  king- 
dom. To  tho  left,  about  three  miles  distant,  the  Culver 
Cliff},  the  highest  of  which  is  over  400  feet  high,  ruee  from 
the  sea  with  a  boldness  which  astonishes  the  weak  nerves  of 
the  writers  of  tho  guide  books;  whito  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  right  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  high 
hills — so  high  that  I  liave  seen  the  clouds  strike  again*; 
them  and  come  rolling  over  their  tops— which  mark  the 
situation  of  Shanklin  Chine,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently.  Standing  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  hotel 
the  eye  was  able  to  discern  all  the  hollows  of  the  cliff,  awl 
the  cottages  so  snugly  sheltered  in  the  nooks,  but  which 
excite  uncomfortable  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  Strang** 
as  to  the  possible  consequences  to  the  inhabitants  in  the 
event  of  a  portion  of  the  cliff  above  them  breaking  awsj. 
Whenever  Al.  Porro  perfects  his  Ions  so  as  to  enable  me  fc> 
take  a  picture  of  so  great  an  extent  at  one  operation  I  wil> 
return  to  the  island,  if  it  were  only  to  bring  away  a  view  *I 
this  lovely  bay. 
Tho  first  negative  I  took  after  my  arrival  was  out  of 
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Shanklin  Chine— the  great  curiosity  of  the  island.   It  is 
simply  a  cleft  in  the  land,  with  its  widest  part  towards  the 
sea,  and  narrowing  upward*  to  the  end,  where  the  so-called 
waterfall  tri ckles  over  the  cliff.   This  waterfall  is  a  delusion, 
and  those  who  conceive  an  image  of  it  in  their  minds  from 
tho  picture  given  of  it  in  those  exaggerated  publications 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  will  ho  disappointed,  as 
the  rolnme  of  water  which  falls  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  about  equal  to  what  would  fall  from  the  cistern 
of  a  shower-bath  if  seven- tenths  of  its  holes  were  stopped 
up.  Of  course,  after  a  very  heavy  shower,  tho  volume  is  in- 
creased for  a  short  time,  as  was  the  case  a  few  Sundays  ago, 
when,  after  an  exceedingly  heavy  storm,  it  rose  above  the 
lower  rail  of  the  fence  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Chine  to  prevent  people  from  tumbling  over,  and  which  I 
imagine  to  be  quite  two  feet  high,  so  that  it  became  quite  a 
respectable  waterfall.    While  operating  in  this  place  I 
noticed  a  circumstance  which  is  an  additional  proof  to  my 
mind  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere,  combined  with  heat,  renders  the  action  of 
tho  chemical  rays  far  more  energetic  than  merely  clear, 
bright  sunshine.   I  exposed  a  plate  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Chine  shortly  before  noon,  when  tho  sun's  rays  must  have 
fallen  almost  perpendicularly  into  it.   (By  tho  way,  though, 
it  is  necessary  I  should  first  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
Chine,  in  order  that  your  readers  may  comprehend  better  the 
conditions  under  which  I  operated.)   The  height  of  tho  cliff 
at  the  point  I  entered  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  opening  at  the  top  is,  perhaps,  fifty  feet  more, 
the  bottom  being  very  narrow  as  one  penetrates  farther  in. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  underwood  and  trees,  which  grow 
vigorously,  their  branches  meeting  at  the  top  so.  closely  that 
tlieir  leaves  almost  «hut  out  the  light.    Well,  I  exposed  a 
plate  at  the  time  I  stated,  and  considering  tho  fact  that  tho 
day  was  intensely  hot,  and  that  the  solar  rays  must  have 
penetrated  to  almost  every  part  of  the  Chine,  I  thought  an 
exposure  of  ten  minutes  would  be  ample — in  fact,  would 
rather  overdo  it ;  but,  to  my  disappointment,  I  found  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  an  imago  was  visible  on  developing  tho 
plate.   The  next  time  I  exposed  a  plate  prepared  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding  one,  and,  of  course,  of  precisely 
identical  qualities,  but  the  period  at  which  I  exposed  it  was 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    I  suppose 
it  was  natural  that,  having  found  an  exposure  of  ten 
minutes  at  noon -day  insufficient,  I  should  prolong  the  ex- 
posure on  this  occasion ;  but  having  once  formed  an  opinion 
I  do  not  like  to  change  it  after  a  sdnglo  trial,  so  I  repeated 
the  exposure  for  the  same  length  of  time.   On  developing  I 
found  tho  picture  all  but  perfect ;  there  was,  it  is  true,  a 
slight  want  of  sharpness  in  tho  underwood,  but  not  to  an 
extent  which  injured  the  general  appearance  of  the  negative. 
I  subsequently  took  another  negative  of  a  portion  of  tho 
Chine,  placing  my  camera  immediately  above  the  waterfall, 
tho  hour  being  tho  same,  the  length  of  exposure  being  in- 
creased one  minute,  and  with  an  equally  satisfactory  result. 
The  only  explanation  I  can  givo  of  the  superior  activity  of 
tho  chemical  rays  at  this  hour  is,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Chine  had  been  raised  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  solar  rays ;  otherwise,  the  amount  of 
light  present  was  greater  in  the  first  instance  than  in  tbo 
subsequent  ones.    Other  and  similar  causes  have  almost 
convinced  me  that  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends 
photographic  operations  is,  in  reality,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  rather  than  to  faults 
in  the  collodion  or  other  chemicals  employed,  as  is  most 
commonly  done. 

Quitting  Shank lin  Chine,  but  not  before  offering  a  email 
present  to  a  dignified,  not  to  say  sullen,  young  lady,  who 
acta  as  Cerberus,  I  went  on  to  Luccombe  Chine,  which  is 
about  a  mile  farther  on,  and,  though  less  imposing  than  the 
former  place,  is  still  very  pretty,  and  well  worthy  the  trouble 
of  taking  a  negative.  Moreover,  there  are  two  or  three 
points  on  the  coast  which  give  very  good  pictures,  very  much 
resembling  some  of  Mr.  Gutch"»  interesting  photographs  of 


geological  formations.  From  Luccombe  to  Black  Gang 
Chine  is  about  seven  miles,  and  along  here  is  what  is  termed 
the  Undcrcltfi*.  well  known,  doubtless,  to  your  readers  from 
engravings,  which,  however,  fail  to  convey  anything  like  an 
idea  of  what  it  is  really  like,  to  those  who  have  never  actually 
seen  it.  In  some  parts  it  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width,  in  others  it  is  about  a  mile,  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  separation  of  this  portion  of  the  cliff  from  the  mainland. 
Whether  tho  same  process  is  going  on  now  I  cannot  say,  but 
similar  slips  liave  occurred  at  recent  periods.  The  greatest 
slip  of  the  kind  I  heard  of  was  one  which  occurred  at  Niton 
some  years  back,  when  the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
was  iu  motion  towards  the  sea,  and,  after  progressing  some 
distance,  fell  forward  and  broke  to  pieces,  when  the  motion 
ceased,  but  the  ground  was  left  full  of  inequalities  and  largo 
holes,  capable,  as  an  old  woman  told  me,  who  was  about 
fourteen  years  old  when  it  happened,  of  swallowing  up  a 
hay-rick,  if  it  had  come  that  way.  At  present,  these  ine- 
qualities are  by  no  means  un  pi  easing  to  the  eye,  covered  as 
they  are  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  in  profusion.  From 
Luccombe,  all  the  way  to  Black  Gang,  the  photographer 
feels  himself  in  tho  position  of  the  girl  of  tho  eastern  story, 
who  was  directed  to  choose  a  husband  by  walking  through  a 
corn-field  and  selecting  the  ear  which  pleased  her  best.  Ho 
sees  so  many  beautiful  views  that,  conscious  of  his  inability 
to  take  them  all,  he  becomes  fastidious,  and  goes  on  from 
one  to  another  expecting  every  minute  to  see  something 
better,  and  arrives,  eventually,  at  tho  end  without  having 
taken  half  the  number  of  negatives  ho  would  have  liked. 
The  plan  I  pursued  was,  to  stop  a  day  at  one  place  and  a 
day  at  another,  and  make  excursions  to  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  rarely,  however,  taking  more  than 
three  plates  in  one  day,  which  I  developed  the  same  night. 
Perhaps  the  prettiest  place  of  any  along  the  Underdid*  is 
Bonchurch.  The  village  itself  is  not  very  large,  though,  I 
believe,  it  is  gradually  increasing  in  size,  as,  indeed,  are  most 
of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  its  situa- 
tion is  most  dehghtfhJ.  Fine  trees,  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage,  abound;  and  behind  it,  ami  rising  far 
above  it,  is  Boniface  Down,  from  which  views  of  great 
beauty  and  extent  may  be  obtained.  There  is  one  great 
advantage  for  the  photographer  in  this  island,  which  is,  that 
the  views  suited  for  his  purpose  are  so  numerous  that  the 
chances  of  another  photographer  taking  a  negative  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  himself  are  very  small ;  always  excepting 
show  places,  such  as  Shanklin  Chine,  or  certain  of  the 
churches,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently ;  so  tliat  though  I 
have  seven  negatives  of  scenes  in  and  about  Bonchurch,  I 
am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  anybody  else  producing  a  print 
precisely  similar ;  a  most  disagreeable  circumstance  when  it 
occurs,  as  rendering  one  or  other  of  tho  parties  liable  to  lw 
suspected  of  copying  a  print  belonging  to  a  con/rirc. — Yours 
obediently,  Iota. 


Miscellaneous. 

"T/Usivrbs"  os  Photousaphy. — It  liasnot  been,  perhaps, 
so  much  tho  fashion  to  depreciate  tbo  photographic  art  in  tbi.s 
country  as  on  the  Continent.  We  are,  it  is  true,  sometime* 
told  that  it  is  simply  a  mechanical  art,  and  so  forth,  but  that  i* 
not  often  now,  and  at  present  photography  has  taken  her  stand 
among  the  arts ;  but  in  Paris  the  same  ridiculous  attacks  are 
persisted  in.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Uuivert :  "  I  recently  rend, 
and  I  believe  apropos  of  M.  Pascal's  beautiful  work,  that, 
engraving  had  run  its  course,  and  that  photography  wns  about 
to  take  it*  place.  The  apropos  could  not  possibly  have  been 
more  inappropriate.  1  defy  photography  ever  to  produce  any- 
thing equal  to  M.  Pascal's  engraving.  Not  only  will  photo- 
graphy never  make  a  portrait,  but  it  will  never  even  copy  a 
tableau  or  a  monument.  There  is  in  things  a  life,  they  have  a 
physiognomy  which  the  artist  alone  knows  how  to  seise  and 
express.  The  artist  does  not  oopy ;  he  feels,  he  interprets,  he 
explains,  he  makes  felt.  How  can  the  machine  render  that 
which  it  does  not  feel  ?    If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  photographs 
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or  the  monuments  of  Borne,  and  there  are  admirable  ones,  and 
afterwards  look  irt  engravings  of  the  came  monument*  by  the 
Piranoso,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  artist  has  seized  the  beautiful 
and  grand  verity — the  poetic  verity,  which  the  machine  has 
failed  to  catch.  Photograph  tho  tableau  of  Titian  which  M. 
Pascal  has  just  ongraved,  and  yon  will  have  a  heavy  exactness, 
not  a  resemblance  ;  there  will  be  the  samo  difference  between 
this  photograph  and  the  engraving  as  between  the  first  comer 
who  will  read  fluently  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  and  Delsurto  who 
will  interpret  it.  The  first  comer  will  mumble  a  platitude, 
Dolsjirto  will  make  you  receive  tho  impression  of  its  being  an 
inimitable  cJuf^nruvre.  Both  of  them,  nevertheless,  pronounce 
the  samo  words,  and  pause  at  tho  samo  8tops.  It  will  bo  the 
same  with  photography  as  with  many  other  fine  inventions 
which  were  to  establish  universal  equality  between  man  and 
man ;  it  will  not  suppress  genius,  and  the  genius  which  it 
assumes  to  supplant  will  relegate  it  to  the  rank  of  utilities." 
The  writer  of  tho  preceding  is  M.  Louis  Vcuillot,  the  editor, 
and  wo  lwlievo  proprietor,  of  the  Univen—u.  pajH-T  which  is 
only  knowu  hero  as  having  published  tho  most  savage  and 
untruthful  attacks  on  England  during  tho  timo  sho  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  mutiny  in  India,  and  which 
attiicks  wore  from  tho  pen  of  tho  same  writer,  who  has  now 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  an  onslaught  on  photography. 
The  stylo  is  peculiarly  M.  Vouillot's;  in  attacking  an  art,  or  an 
individual,  or  a  nation,  he  only  strives  to  be  bitter,  and  doe* 
not  care  two  straws  whether  what  he  says  is  true  or  not. 
His  motto  is  "  hors  do  Peglise  point  do  salut,"that  is,  of  course, 
outside  his  church,  the  limits  of  which  are  very  restricted. 
Liunartine  was  not  within  its  walls ;  therefore,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  sulwcription  for  that  distinguished  man,  he 
raised  tbo  cry  of  "Down  with  Lamartine!"  and  because 
England  prefers  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  he  chose  the 
moment  when  sho  was  in  trouble  to  rake  up  all  the  lying 
calumnies  against  English  rulo  in  India  which  havo  been 
printed  within  tho  last  fifty  year*,  and  to  exult  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  her  imminent  downfall  among  tho  nations ;  and  now, 
because  somebody  has  l>ccn  rash  enough  to  say  that  engraving 
has  seen  its  best  days,  he  comes  forward  to  crush  tho  miserable 
nrt  which  wo  practise  Of  course  wo  feel  ourselves  overwhelmed 
and  utterly  prostrated,  now  that  so  groat  an  authority  has  pro- 
nounced photography  to  be  merely  a  useful  thing,  and  we 
hardly  dare  venture  to  indicate  one  or  two  points  in 
his  article  which  apj»ear  to  us  open  to  objection.  He, 
first  of  all,  defies  photography  to  produce  anything  equal 
to  M.  Pascal's  engraving.  This  engraving,  wo  pro- 
sumo,  from  what  follows,  is  ono  of  a  jointing  by 
Titiau.  Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  fac-  [ 
simile  of  a  painting  be  desired,  no  cngravor  in  existence  could  | 
render  it  with  tho  same  fidelity  as  it  could  be  obtained  by  means  ', 
of  photography.  If  the  engraver  produces  a  picture  superior  ) 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  because  hb  has  not  faithfully 
followed  tho  original,  but  has  introduced  improvements,  the 
fruit  of  his  own  imagination  and  not  existing  in  the  original. 
"When  the  engraver  is  also  the  designer,  which  is  seldom  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  an  artist,  and  stands  on  the  same  level 
as  the  painter  who  creates  the  subject  of  bis  pictures ;  but  to 
maintain  that  a  copy  mado  by  hand  is  superior  in  truthfulness 
to  a  photograph  which  has  liccu  made  by  tlio  picture  itself,  is 
simply  absurd.  Again,  with  respect  to  photographs  of  monu- 
ments, M.  Vcuillot  assorts  that  they  are  inferior  in  appearance 
to  good  engravings  of  them.  Granted  that  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  yet  this  is  not  a  proof  that  tho  latter  aro  more  truth- 
ful representations  of  the  object,  but  the  very  contrary ;  for 
just  so  much  as  the  lumd  of  tho  engraver  adds  to  the  artistic 
effect  of  tho  engraving,  by  just  so  much  docs  bo  depart  from 
tho  truth  which  is  accurately  given  only  in  tho  photograph. 
M.  Veuillot  asserts  that  photography  is  incapable  of  giving  a 
portrait,  but  here  ho  errs  again.  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
who  have  their  portraits  taken— possibly  including  M.  Veuillot 
himself— arc  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  very  frequently  because 
the  likeness  is  ouly  too  faithful ;  but  we  admit  that  as  a  rule  a 
photograph  or  an  individual  does  not  flatter  him— although  it 
not  unfrequently  does  so— yet  this  is  not  the  fault  or  the  art, 
but  of  tho  sitter.  Let  the  photographer  try  his  utmost,  and  he 
rarely  succeeds  in  preventing  the  sitter  from  making  a  face  for 
the  occasion.  Tho  art  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  It  cannot 
render  what  does  not  exist.  Herein  tho  artist  lias  the  advan- 
tage ;  he  is  not  bound  to  give  any  particular  expression,  but 


simply  that  under  which  the  sitter  appears  to  most  advantage, 
aud  this  he  heightens  by  a  departure  from  the  truth.  Yet  wo 
have  seen  a  vast  number  of  photographic  portraits  so  beautiful 
and  life-like,  that  no  painting,  however  elaborate,  could  equal 
t  hem  ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  rendered  in  so  truth- 
ful a  manner  as  to  be  almost  startling.  Hence,  the  want  of  re- 
semblance  which  is  often  felt  on  looking  at  a  photograph,  and 
which  tho  spectator  finds  it  difficult  to  express  in  words,  arise* 
from  tho  cause  we  have  stated,  vix.,  the  fault  of  the  sitter,  be- 
cause the  photographer  who  can  in  one  case  produce  a  perfect 
{►ortrait,  would  do  so  in  all  cases  if  it  deluded  on  him.  Thai 
photography  has,  or  ever  can,  entirely  supersede  the  art  of  en- 
graving, is  out  of  the  question ;  but  that  it  will  do  so  to  a  great 
extent,  we  have  no  kind  of  doubt.  Hitherto,  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  photographers  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  different  processes  employed,  but  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion seems  apparently  to  have  reached  its  limits,  and  their  at- 
tention in  future  will  bo  directed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
the  apparatus.  Already  there  are  indications  that  it  may,  ere 
long,  bo  possiblo  to  take  a  picture  of  a  large  siao  directly  on  a 
steel  or  copper-plate,  which,  by  means  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  pro- 
cess, may  be  engraved  without  being  touched  by  the  band. 

PjioTooBAFinc  Copyhiout.— The  Irish  Rolls  Court  has  been 
again  occupied  with  the  copyright  question.  This  setmnd  case 
also  concerns  the  photographers.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Bewlcy,  it  would  appear,  havo  been  taking  copies  by  tho  process 
of  photography  of  several  prints  published  by  Mr.  E.  Gambart, 
of  London,  namel  v,  "  The  Departure,  Second  Class,"  "  The  Re- 
turn, First  Class,"  "  The  Schulo  Scaling,"  "The  Horse  Fair  in 
Paris,"  (Rosa  Bonheur,)  and  "  It  is  I,  be  not  A/raid."  Mr. 
Brewster,  Q.C.,  applied  on  Tuesday  last  for  an  injuur-tinu  to 
restrain  them.  Ho  was  proceeding  to  state  the  facte  of  the 
case,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Q.C.,  who  said 
ho  did  not  intend  to  oppose  tho  motion,  as  ho  was  satisfied  it 
was  one  in  which  an  injunction  would  be  granted.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  said  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  heard  the  notiix 
of  motion  which  Mr.  Brewster  had  rind,  to  feel  satisfied  that 
tho  injunction  ought  to  be  granted  in  this  case.  The  only 
question  which  could  bo  disputed  by  tho  respondents  was  this 
—whether  the  petitioners  were  tho  owners  and  proprietors  of 
tho  several  copyrights  in  the  pictures  stated  in  the  petition.  II 
this  fact  wore  so,  and  it  appeared  to  be  conceded  by  Mr.  Sullivan, 
then  it  was  plain  that  tho  respondents  had  no  right  to  take 
photographs  or  other  copies  of  these  pictures  for  tho  purpose  of 
selling  them  for  their  own  benefit.  Mr.  Purcell  said  it  was 
right  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  Messrs.  Bowley  and  Evans, 
to  state  that  thoy  wore  quito  ignorant  that  these  pictures  «m 
the  property  of  the  petitioner,  or  that  they  were  acting  illegally 
in  taking  copies  of  them.  The  very  moment  they  became  aw  hj> 
of  the  fact  they  at  once  desisted,  and  expressed  their  regret  fer 
what  thoy  had  done.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  he  had  lately 
had  occasion  to  look  at  the  cases  and  authorities,  which  he  bad 
then  before  him,  and  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
illegality  of  the  act.  But  tho  alleged  ignorance  of  the  r»i«ondeuts 
afforded  no  excuse.  Thoy  knew  they  were  appropriating  for 
their  own  benefit  the  property  of  their  ncighlmux.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  that  thoy  thought  they  were  justified  in  doiug  so. 
A  man  w  ho  picked  a  gentleman's  pocket  might  as  well  say  that 
ho  did  not  know  tho  act  was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  he  de- 
sisted when  bo  liecamo  convinced  of  the  fact.  No  ono  had  a 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  property  of  another,  and 
literary  or  artistic  property  was  just  as  valuable  as  auy  other 
species  of  property,  and  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  Uw. 


Il^otograpbic  Holes  unb  #utrits. 

TKAXSFEKKING  GLASS  rOfHTlVEH  TO  I1LACK  TAXER. 

Sat, — As  you  were  pleased  to  approve  of  the  transfer  I 
sent  you  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  215),  I  subjoin  the  prices 
by  which  it  was  effected : — 

First,  provide  some  dark  coloured  glazed  paper  of  aey 
tint  you  like ;  black,  purple,  or  brown  will  do  very  well : 
some  dear  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzal  (about 
grains  to  the  ounce— in  hummer  it  may  be  a  little  Out 
boiling  water;  cold  water;  aflat  dish,  a  Utile 
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than  the  picture  to  be  transferred,  and  a  wooden  roller  (a 
common  ruler  will  do)  also  a  little  larger  than  the  picture. 
Having  provided  those  requisites,  cut  a  square  of  the 

{laper  a  trine  (say  \  of  an  inch)  larger  than  the  glass  positive, 
ay  it  coloured  tuue  upwards  on  to  a  piece  of  glass  a  trifle 
larger  than  itself,  but  bo  that  one  side  and  end  slightly  over- 
hangs ;  hold  the  corner  that  is  on  the  glass  firmly  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Pour  on  as  much  gutta  percha  solution 
as  will  cover  it,  assisting  it  to  flow  with  the  tip  of  your 
ringer  (avoiding,  if  possible,  getting  the  solution  under  the 
paper) ;  let  it  remain  on  the  paper  about  half  a  minute,  and 
then  pour  off  the  surplus  into  the  bottle  again ;  lift  the 
paper  from  the  glass  by  the  top  comer,  and  hold  it  before 
the  fire  till  all  signs  of  spirit  disappear  front  the  back,  and 
till  the  coated  aide  Bets  smooth  and  even  ;  a  bright  fire  is 
beet  to  effect  this. 

Next,  coat  the  glass  positive  with  the  gutta  pcrclia  solution, 
as  you  would  coat  a  plate  with  collodion ;  let  it  rest  on  the 
plate  an  instant,  and  then  pour  off  and  dry  at  the  fire,  similar 
to  the  paper. 

Now  pour  (through  a  cloth)  as  much  boiling  water  iuto 
the  flat  dish  as  will  fill  it  about  J  an  inch  deep ;  gently 
drop  in  the  glass  plate,  the  coated  side  tipieards,  and  over  it 
float  the  paper,  the  eoattd  side  downwards,  aud  with  a  brush 
or  pellet  of  wool  wet  the  back,  when  it  will  sink  on  to  the 
glass ;  see  that  it  covers  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  that 
the  back  of  the  paper  is  saturated  with  water,  pass  the  roller 
over  it,  beginning  at  one  corner :  this  must  be  done  evenly 
to  expel  all  water  from  between  the  two  coated  surfaces. 
Gently  pour  off  the  hot  water  from  the  dish,  and  if  there  be 
any  appearance  of  a  bubble  on  the  paper,  nib  it  out  with 
your  finger  ;  but  this  will  be  unnecessary  if  you  have  rolled 
it  carefully. 

Leaving  the  plate  and  paper  together  in  the  dish,  you 
must  now  pour  over  them  n  tjentle  stream  of  cold  water  till 
it  is  thoroughly  cold  (for  a  small  picture  little  more  than  a 

rirt  is  sufficient)  ;  then  insert  the  point  of  a  knife  under 
glass  and  lift  it  altogether  from  the  dish ;  turn  it  face 
upwards,  and,  holding  it  by  one  corner,  commence 
stripping  downwards  at  the  opposite  corner.  One  of  the 
top  corners  where  the  gutta  percha  is  thinnest  is  the  best  to 
begin  from.  If  due  care  is  used  it  will  leave  the  glass  easily, 
bringing  the  picture  with  it  embedded  in  the  gutta  percha. 
Gently  blot  off,  and  leave  it  to  dry  sjmntaneoutly ;  tiic  heat 
of  a  room  (say  70  or  80  degrees),  or  even  warm  sunshine 
will  do,  hut  not  the  heat  of  a  /ire.  When  f/uite  dry  it  will 
probably  have  rather  a  mottled  appearance,  then  hold  it  near 
a  bright  fire,  and  the  picture  will  become  clear  almost  instan- 
taneously, ami  the  transfer  is  completed.  It  must  on  no 
account  be  held  to  the  fire  till  quite  dry,  or  it  will  assume  a 
shrivelled  appearance. 

Tedious  as  this  process  may  read,  it  is  all  accomplished 
(except  the  drying)  in  6  minutes  or  even  less,  and  the 
result  is,  I  think,  siqiTior  to  any  transfers  I  have  seen,  as 
the  details  are  so  well  preserved,  the  whole  so  thin  and 
pliable  as  to  be  almost  equal  in  tliat  respect  to  plain  iia|>er, 
and  "  List  though  not  least,"  I  consider  the  material  used 
insures  the  permanency  of  the  picture. 

The  picture  I  now  send  is  taken  on  purple  jxiper,  a  small 
portion  of  which  I  inclose ;  the  one  I  Bent  before  was  taken 
on  black  paper.  J.  Walter. 


MARKINGS  IN  TIIK  KOTHEKQIIA  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  recent  numbers  of  your  valuable  periodical  I 
have  seen  some  complaints  of  markings  in  the  Fothergill 
process  by  "  W.  C.J."  and  "  G.  M.,"  &c.  I  have  for  some 
lime  past  practised  this  process,  nnd  have  sometimes  (I 
might  say  many  times)  been  annoyed  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  tried  every  plan  of  getting  rid  of  them,  both  by  making 
the  baths  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  albumen  being  applied 
unevenly,  nor  to  dust,  nor  to  inequalities  in  draining ;  but 
I  have  found  one  thing  during  the  course  of  my  practice 


which  I  think  will  prove  a  complete  cure  for  the  markings 
complained  of.  No  doubt  your  correspondents  have  been 
very  particular  in  getting  fresh  eggs  to  prepare  the  albumen 
with :  thiB  1  cannot  doubt,  as  I  myself  have  taken  great 
pains  to  procure  them  as  fresh  as  possible.  I  have  shaken 
them  up  and  left  them  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  prepared  my  plates  and  performed  all  the  other  opera- 
tions in  first-rate  style,  and,  on  exposing  and  developing, 
expected  to  get  first-rate  pictures ;  but,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, they  nave  all  turned  out  as  above  mentioned,  aud 
marked  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes.  And  now,  sir,  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  markings :  I 
have  put  this  albumen  away  for  a  week  or  more,  and  then 
prepared  a  plate  just  for  experiment,  as,  during  this  hot 
weather,  I  was  afraid  that  the  albumen  would  have  been 
spoiled.  I  have,  however,  found  this  plate  turn  out  quite 
well  and  free  from  any  kind  of  the  markings  so  complained 
of.  This  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  marks : 
the  albumen  lias  been  used  too  fresh,  as  when  I  have  pre- 
pared plates  as  soon  as  the  albumen  has  settled,  I  have 
seldom  had  plates  free  from  stains;  but  after  having  kept 
the  albumen  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  prepared  plates  with 
it,  I  have  never  found  any  of  these  markings  make  their 
appearance,  but  have  taken  some  first-rate  pictures  with 
them.  One  is  the  North. 

COLOUR  IS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir,— As  every  incident  connected  with  photographic 
science  is  of  interest  to  your  readers,  perhaps  the  following 
may  be  worth  inserting.  A  few  days  since  I  purchased  a 
tourist's  stereoscopic  camera  and  a  dozen  of  I  )r.  Norris's  plates, 
and  determined  to  try  what  success  I  should  have  in  taking 
views,  having  never  before  touched  a  camera  of  any  kind.  I 
simply  followed  the  directions  accompanying  the  plates,  and 
the  very  first  I  took  I  discovered,  on  developing  it,  to  lie  a 
counterpart  of  the  scene,  as  to  colour  as  well  as  definition. 
The  prei*mdcrnting  colour  is  green  (the  object  being  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  surrounded  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees), 
but  the  varied  hues  are  very  strikingly  and  accurately  trans- 
ferred. "The  picture  is  not  a  mass  of  green ;  the  house 
shows  white,  and  the  paths  and  walls  are  easily  distinguished. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I  accomplished  this,  as  I  am  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  whether  such  accidents  are  com- 
mon, and  what  steps  I  had  better  take  to  repeat  ray  former 
effort  with  similar  success?  Emvo.  Garrod. 

Chronicle  Office,  Nonekh. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  has  mistaken  the  usual 
colour  of  a  good  negative  for  an  approach  to  that  great  de- 
sideratum— the  fixation  of  colour.  It  is  a  very  common 
circumstance — so  common,  iu  fact,  as  not  to  excite  the 
wonder  which  it  deserves — for  a  good  negative  to  show,  wlicn 
viewed  as  a  positive,  decided  traces  of  the  natural  colours  of 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  various  objects  which  it  depicts.  The 
presence  of  some  peculiar  kind  of  organic  matter  seems  to 
influence  this  result,  and  wo  are  sure  that  if  some  of  that 
surplus  exj)crimcntivc  energy  which  is  now  wasted  on  dis- 
covering "  New  Dry  Processes,"  were  to  be  diverted  into 
this  channel,  it  would  be  rewarded  with  very  important 
results. — En.] 

transparent  positives  taken  direct  in  the  camera. 
Sir, — Having  lately  made  some  attempts  at  Fothergill's 
process,  I  am  much  surprised  to  find,  on  developing  my 
plates,  tliat  some  of  them  produce  negatives  and  others 
transparent  positives.  Can  any  of  your  readers  solve  this 
problem  ?  1  enclose  two  of  the  plates— the  one  marked  No.  2 
I  developed  this  morning.  On  the  first  appearain-e  of  the 
picture,  it  came  out  as  a  negative  ;  but  my  solution  becoming 
thick,  1  poured  it  off  nnd  rinsed  the  plate ;  on  a  re-appli- 
cation of  the  developer,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  picture 
came  out  in  the  way  you  sec — n  transparent  positive.  I 
have  liad  but  little  experience  in  photography,  and  have 
scarcely  attempted  any  other  process  than  Fothergill's; 
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but,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  carried  me,  it  seems  quite  a 
lottery  whether  my  pictures  turn  out  one  or  the  other — 
plates  prepared  at  the  same  time,  developed  with  the  same 
solution,  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
same  plate,  partaking  of  both  characters.         W.  H.  B. 

[The  pictures  sent  by  our  correspondent  are  most  remark- 
able, and  the  phenomenon  is  one  which  well  deserves  careful 
investigation.  Viewed  as  transparencies,  these  plates  are 
almost  as  perfect  in  their  positive  effect  as  some  of  the  most 
admired  French  glass  stereograms.  Their  sharpness  is  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  dark  parts  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  whites  show,  that  if  we  once  knew  the  causes  of 
this  singular  reversal  of  the  usual  effect  of  light,  we  should 
be  placed  in  possession  of  a  new  and  valuable  branch  of  our 
art,  and  one  which  would  prove  of  the  greatest  use  in  many 
of  the  photographic  requirements  of  the  present  day.— Ed.  J 
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Sir, — "  Gwenthlian,"  I  think,  lias  used  the  platinum  bath 
in  too  acid  a  condition  ;  perhaps  the  acid  was  chemically  pure 
instead  of  being  of  the  ordinary  commercial  strength.  I  did 
not  find  that  much  over-printing  was  necessary.  The  brown 
tones  which  I  obtained  nearly  approached  black,  but  I  did 
not  desire  to  carry  the  toning  farther,  as  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  beauty  of  the  brown  tones  which  the  proofs  acquired. 
For  certain  views,  such  as  landscape  scenery,  I  think  the 
rich  sepia  tones  which  platinum  gives  will  be  found  quite 
unequalled  by  any  shades  of  brown  obtained  by  any  other 
process.  1  would  not  recommend  the  process  for  obtaining 
black  tones,  as  the  trouble  would  be  too  great,  and  we  have 
so  many  easier  methods  of  getting  black  tones.  I  think 
your  readers  will  find,  if  they  turn  their  attention  to  toning 
with  platinum,  that  where  rich,  dark  brown  tones  an-  desired, 
they  will  succeed  more  readily  with  platinum  than  with  gold. 

Alexander  Watt. 

photography  axp  gardening. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Evans's  query  in  the 
"  News  "  of  the  12th  inst.,  permit  me  to  state  that  about 
three  months  ago  I  used  some  water  from  the  developing 
sink  to  water  a  few  plants  in  a  room  window,  and  had  t  he 
mortification  to  find  that  next  morning  they  were  all 
shrivelled  up  and  apparently  dead,  the  leaves  being  all 
spotted  light  brown.  This,  I  presume,  was  caused  by  the 
nitric  acid  in  the  developer.  I  at  once  gave  them  a  copious 
supply  of  pure  water,  which  ultimately  restored  them  to 
health.  Rut  for  this,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  soon 
have  all  been  dead.  Excelsior. 

rnOTOGRAPHY  AND  GARDENING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  F.  W.  Evans,"  I 
can  inform  hun  that  I  have  used  the  washings  from  the 
developing  sink  for  watering  plante  without  injuring  them 
in  the  least.  SrccEss. 


big  the  negatives  appears  likelv  to  protect  them— at  least,  we  have 
never  beard  of  a  negative  fading  which  had  been  varnished  with 
good  spirit  varnish. 

St'iurrrri'TE  for  Obouxd  Glads. — ./.  C.  Gray.  A  good  subeti- 
tute  for  the  ground  glass  In  the  camera  can  he  made  in  a  few 
minuted  by  rolling  a  piece  of  glazier's  potty  over  a  clean  piece  of 
plate  glass'  A  few  trials  will  (bow  the  degree  of  i 
should  be  of,  in  order  to  produce  the  finest  effect. 


ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Dwonrosracw  or  Collodion  Hi 
York  sends  us  an  account  of  a  curious  decomposition 
collodion  negatives  of  his  taking  have  undergone.  They 
in  the  ordinary  way— developed  with  pyrogallic  acid*, 
hypo.,  and  then,  after  well  washing,  allowed  to  dry.  Thev  were  not 
varnished,  but  were  put  away  In  an  ordinary  deal  plate  hox.  The 
appearance  they  now  present  (after  remaining  shut  up  in  the  box 
for  upwards  of  a  year)  is,  a  loss  of  intensity  in  the  dark  parts  of 
the  picture,  which  have  become  pale  and  brown,  quite  different  from 
that  which  is  sometimes  caused  from  hyposulphite  of  silver  not 
having  been  perfectly  washed  away,  and  therefore  destroying  the 
picture  by  crystallisation.  We  think  that  the  cause  of  destruction 
in  this  case  must  be  the  decom])osition  of  the  pyroxyline.  Such  an 
occurrence  has  been  noticed  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  if  the 
pyroxyline  bad  been  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  It 
has  liberated  corrosive  oxides  of  nitrogen,  with  consequent 
destruction  of  the  image;  the  decomposition  in  this  case  being 
similar  to  that  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  gun  cotton  which  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  sufficient  peroxide  of  nitrogen  being  some- 
times evolved  to  destroy  the  paper  in  which  it  is  kept.  Varnish- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

II.  8.  T— We  will  think  over  the  suggestion  of  the  lists:  It  seems  a  very 
excellent  one,  but,  to  be  of  use,  It  should  Include  ail  the  processes.  !■ 
answer  to  yonr  queries—  1.  Wo  cannot  understand  how  It  sms  that  • 
mixture  of  aloohol  and  ether  failed  to  remove  the  crust  from  en  old  <  o IWioc 
bottle.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much  alcohol,  or  the  bottle  might  have  bm 
wet  Try  some  mechanical  method  of  removing  It.  such  as  shaking  up  «st.i 
and  water  In  It,  or  scraping  the  crust  off  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards  mat 
In  strong  solution  of  Soda.  A  toning  bath  bottle  may  be  cleaned  b>  pourtnr 
into  It  a  little  strong  nitric  acid.  2.  An  albumen  buttle  U  beat  cleaned  by 
means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  solution,  allowed  to  soak  la  OW  aossw  ttor 
A  varnish  bottle  will  offer  mors  difficulty;  different  solvents  should  be  tried 
one  after  the  other,  such  as  alcohol,  benzol,  old  waste  collodion,  dec-  sad 
when  the  varnish  la  softened,  rinse  out  with  abundance  of  water,  and  allow 
a  warm,  strong,  solution  of  soda  to  stay  in  It  for  souie  tune.  Most  [.robsbly 
the  Ust  will  appear  la  our  next. 

J.  8.  O  We  cannot,  of  com-*-,  answer  fur  the  pcnolneness  of  all  the 

"  thirteen  j-ost.tgc  stamp  "  secrets  which  are  being  daily  advertised,  and  if 
a  person  makes  up  his  mind  to  answer  one.  he  must  consider  it  In  the  light 
of  a  lottery,  be  may  pet  something  useful ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  L*  s 
great  chance  of  his  losing  his  money  altogether.  Your  name  sbaU  remain 
as  hitherto. 

J.  W.  P.— We  think  the  solar  camera  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  printing 
large  positives  from  small  negatives,  provided  the  demand  Is  suffioeut  \u 
render  it  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  Instrument.  As  to  the 
validity  of  the  patent,  we  cannot  give  an  opinion.  We 
there  Is  In  it  to  patent,  as  the  construction  has  be< 
out  frequently  In  this  country. 

J.  G.  JonxsToxx.— 1.  You  will  Cud  many  useful  articles  on  the  sab/rct  of 
your  queries  in  numbers  previous  to  No.  3*.  The  circular  states  yos 
mention  are  incipient  blisters,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  taking  the  pre. 
cautions  customary  in  such  cases.  St.  Common  w  ater  may  be  used  for  Ike 
bulk  of  the  washing,  provided  distilled  water  is  employed  for  the  last 
rinsing  or  two, 

CaLOs.— 1.  Do  swe  add  alum  to  the  fixing  solution  for  positive  prints.  unless 
you  wish  to  spoil  It.  i.  No,  undoubtedly.  S.  Whenever  the  infarautiua 
given  In  these  notices  Is  of  general  interest,  we  give  It  in  such  a  mauner 
that  both  question  and  answer  msy  be  known  to  the  general  reader  Is 
other  cases  It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  space  to  give  the  query  as  wail  ss 


11  iiu*  pit  lure  to  ue  uiu^iiiueu  simum  «•  >  .if)  eisui 
i  respect  to  the  lenses,  as  It  did  whilst  it  was  bsiiw 
The  condenser  should  be  between  the  lamp  and  lb* 
e  picture  and  lens. 


Devos. — The  complete  portrait  combination  should  be  need  for  the  lenses  In 

your  magic  lantern,  and  the  picture  to  be  magnified  should  occupy  exactly 

the  same  position,  with 

taken  In  the  earn 

picture,  not  between  the  picture  i 
A  Novica. — We  cannot  possibly  account  for  the  extraordinary 

mentioned  by  our  correspondent  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  Sur! 

a  thing  is  quite  opposed  to  all  our  experience,  and  we  should,  therefore. 

require  a  full  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  material*,  and  m.*  J 

manipulation,  before  we  could  venture  a  guesa 
K.  C.  L— Many  methods  have  been  given  in  recent  numbers  of  the  ' 

oaarutc  Nxwa."  We  cannot  refer  you  to  better  | 

there  found. 
J.  Hkldox. — Received.   We  see  no  reason ' 

object  to  receive  the  case  of  specimens  as  you  rllfrihe,  but  If  3 

doubts  you  should  write  to  the  secretsrv. 
N  — We  have  found  a  coaling  of  soft  solder  applied  over  the  lead  of  use  to 

arresting  or  preventing  the  corrosion  of  the  surface.   We  win  consider  the 

query  about  gotta  petcha  and  reply  In  a  subsequent  number. 
i,  W.  11. — Either  blue  glass,  of  the  colour  inclosed,  or  colourless  glass 

muslin  curtains,  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  passers-by  looking  b. 

colourless  glass  for  the  roof  In  cither  case. 
J.  C.  8.— Increase  the  strength  of  your  silver  bath,  ss  it  is  HkcJy  that  It  ha< 

become  weakened  by  use.    If  this  does  not  remedy  the  »;■•'.«.  us*  "OS 

toning  process  given  at  the  commencement  of  our  second  volume. 
J.  O.  Is. — We  cannot  undertake  to  do  chemical  analyses  fur  every  corre- 
spondent who  forwards  substances  to  us  with  the  request  that  we  will  tail 

him  what  it  is. 

M.  I). — Tin'  sample  of  waxed  paper  is  unfit  for  use.  From  its  granular  ap- 
pearance we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  iron  with  which  X  wa« 
Ironed  bad  been  far  too  hot 

S.  H.  C. — See  answer  to  J.  W.  P.   The  enlarged  positives  are  well  1 
for  colouring  afterwards. 

Focrs. — Place  the  diaphragm  immediately  in  fruat  of  the  anterior 
tion. 

A  Yot-yo  PHOTOOaafiiXB  Send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  and  we 

will  reply^  ^  f^^^  ^      ^      ^  insert  I   in  tl 

M  News," 

W.  WooDWaXD. — In  on  early  number. 

CommunlcaUons  declined  with  thanks.— P.  O.  S.  T.— A  Young  Photo  — AaUf. 
The  Information  required  hy  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  sac*  ss 

we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  has  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  tie 

"PnoTooBsrrflc  Naws:"— Sir  O.  P. — Thcophllua. — Sl  El— M.  A  R. 
la  Trrx- — H.  M— X.  X  An  Amateur— G.  R.  G — J.  B.  Hoekim.- 

B.  M.  nrackcnrtdgr.-M.  A.  RooL-J.  8.  Overton.— (i   R—  Ksxsttiaa.- 

W.  L.-G.  11.  W.-L  W.  W.-F.  l>ebenhara.-lt.  J.  1 


*,•  All  editorial  communications  should  be 
of  Messrs.  Cassell,  PUTTS X,  and  Oalms,  Id 
,  It  addressed  to  the  office, 


to  Mr.  Caooacs.  ex.-* 
Yard.  Pnvs:* 

Dei 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  M.  NIEPCE'S  NEW  ACTION 
OP  LIGHT. 

BY  M.  l/ABBE  JJkBORDE. 

Ik  repeating  the  experiment  made  by  M.  Niepco  on  the  per- 
sistent activity  of  light,  I  remarked,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, a  characteristic  difference  between  the  effect  produced 
by  the  inaolated  paper,  and  that  which  results  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  light.  When  a  sensitised  paper  is  ex- 
posed, for  a  few  instants  only,  to  the  direct  action  of  light, 
the  tint  it  acquires  is  only  superficial,  and  may  be  removed 
by  scraping  it  lightly  with  a  penknife ;  but  if  this  paper  has 
undergone  a  sufficiently  prolonged  action  of  the  inaolated 
paper,  this  tint  is  not  merely  on  the  surface,  but  penetrates 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  paper. 

In  each  of  my  experiments,  I  used  a  tinned  iron  canister, 
18  centimetres  in  height  and  8  in  diameter,  which  I  lined 
with  a  thin  piece  of  cardboard  impregnated  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  four 
hours. 

The  sensitised  paper,  prepared  as  for  ordinary  positives, 
was  applied  on'  a  glass  disk  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
cork  which  closed  the  bottle.  The  action  of  the  inaolated 
paper  was  prolonged  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  A 
glass  plate,  notwithstanding  its  transparence,  protected  the 
sensitised  paper  perfectly,  provided  it  had  been  carefully 
cleaned,  otherwise  the  paper  blackened  as  much,  or  even 
more,  than  if  the  glass  had  not  been  present. 

Firnt  Experiment. — The  sensitive  paper  was  partly  covered 
with  a  thin  bit  of  glass,  and  across  this  a  second  piece  was 
placed,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  any  action  from 
radiation^  bnt  not  from  circulation.  When  I  opened  the 
box,  the  sensitised  paper  was  blackened  everywhere,  except 
immediately  under  the  glass  in  contact  with  it.  Still,  if 
this  glass  be  exceedingly  thin,  so  that  the  cross  piece  is 
brought  very  close  to  the  paper  without  being  actually  in 
contact  with  it,  it  preserves  the  subjacent  paper  from  much 
of  the  action  of  the  circulation.  I  substituted  a  piece  of 
ivory  for  this  second  piece,  with  a  like  result.  My  motive 
for  doing  this  was,  because  people  might  have  said  that 
the  insolatod  paper  was  capable  of  acting  through  trans- 
parent substances,  provided  it  was  aided  by  air  frequently 
renewed :  since  certain  impressionable  substances— as  bitumen 
of  Judea,  for  example— are  insensible  to  the  action  of  light 
when  excluded  from  contact  with  the  air. 

Second  Experiment. — The  box  containing  the  inaolated 
cardboard  was  left  for  four  hours  in  a  hot  place ;  I  then 
opened  it  carefully,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  drew 
out  the  cardboard  very  gently  ;  I  quickly  placed  a  piece  of 
sensitised  j taper  on  the  bottom  of  the  cork,  and  laid  a  strip 
of  glass  across  it,  and  then  fitted  it  into  the  box ;  I  then 
put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  I  opened  it,  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  hours,  I  found  the  uncovered  portion  of  the 
sensitive  paper  blackened,  notwitlistanding  the  absence  of 
the  inaolated  cardboard. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  two  experiments 
to  demonstrate  what  is  so  very  evident,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  emanation,  and  not  a  radiation. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  substance  which  escapes  from 
the  inaolated  cardboard,  and  acts  on  the  sensitised  paper? 
The  following  facts  prove  that  it  is  a  volatile  acid— very  pro- 
bably formic  acid: — 

a.  Blue  litmus  paper,  partly  covered  by  a  strip  of  glass, 


and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  insolated  cardboard,  always 
reddens  on  its  uncovered  surface.  This  experiment  I  re- 
peated many  times. 

b.  In  order  to  prove  that  this  volatile  acid  was  really  the 
active  substance,  I  enveloped  a  large  glass  tube  in  blotting 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potash ;  I  fixed  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box  on  the  inside,  so  that  it  rose  to  a  level 
with  the  opening;  I  then  introduced  the  inaolated  card- 
board, and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cork  a  piece  of 
sensitive  paper  and  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  ana  across 
that  a  strip  of  glass,  and  then  closed  the  box.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  hours,  neither  the  blue  litmus  paper  nor  the 
sensitive  paper  had  changed  their  colour ;  in  the  absence 
of  the  volatile  acid,  which  had  been  neutralised  by  the 
potash,  no  action  was  manifested. 

To  determine  positively  the  nature  of  this  acid,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  collect  a  ponderable  quantity.  I  had  re- 
course to  other  means,  the  ensemble  of  which  renders  the 
existence  of  formic  acid  very  probable. 

1.  I  pnt  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  very  clean  porcelain 
capsule,  and  exposed  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  action  of  the 
insolated  paper.  A  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  then 
added  to  it,  and  it  was  heated  to  ebullition ;  the  liquid 
speedily  became  darkened,  as  liappens  when  the  same  ex- 
periment is  made  with  the  most  minute  quantity  of  formic 
acid  added. 

2.  I  replaced  the  distilled  water  by  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  after  leaving  it  to  the  action  of  the  insolated 
cardboard  for  two  days,  I  found  the  surface  covered  with  a 
lot  of  little  white  points,  which  I  was  able  to  take  up  with 
paper ;  I  boiled  these  particles  in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  it  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  as  would  have 
happened  if  formiate  of  lead  had  been  employed  directly. 
It  may  be  urged  that  minute  quantities  of  tartaric  acid 
had  fallen  from  the  cardboard  into  the  liquid,  and  so  formed 
tartrate  of  lead ;  but  tartrate  of  lead  does  not  reduce  salts 
of  silver,  as  formiate  does. 

8.  By  smelling  the  interior  of  the  box  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  opened,  a  mingled  odour  of  burnt  sugar  and 
formic  acid  could  be  detected.  The  presence  of  formic  acid 
is  likewise  very  naturally  explained,  when  we  consider  the 
influences  to  which  the  paper  impregnated  with  tartaric  acid 
is  submitted. 

In  fact,  the  action  of  light  may  manifest  itself  by  two 
entirely  contrary  effects — reduction  or  oxidation.  The 
direct  effect  is  always  a  reduction  ;  it  manifests  itself  thus  on 
the  salts  of  silver,  gold,  &c,  and  to  this  must  be  added  that 
which  exceeds  all  others  in  its  energy  and  its  consequences 
— the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  leaves  of  plants. 
But  reduction  supposes  the  separation  of  the  oxygen,  or  any 
other  electro-negative  element — a  separation  which  brings  it 
to  tho  nascent  condition,  and  renders  it  eminently  apt  to 
unite  itself  with  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact  If 
the  oxidised  body,  by  its  nature  and  properties,  becomes 
more  apparent  and  palpable  in  some  sort  than  the  reduced 
body,  the  oxidation  appears  then  to  be  the  sole  effect  of  the 
light ;  but  it  is  a  secondary  effect,  such  as  is  observed  in  the 
case  of  bitumen  of  Judea,  essence  of  turpentine,  Unseed  oil, 
&c. ;  I  would  add,  and  on  tartaric  acid,  if  it  be  admitted 
that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  oxygen  tends  to  separate 
itself  from  the  organic  matter  impregnated  with  tartaric 
acid  ;  for  this  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  would  unite  itself 
with  the  tartaric  acid  and  produce  formic  acid.  The  affinity 
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of  oxygen  for  tartaric  acid  likewise  assists  in  this  transfor- 
mation ;  it  suffices,  in  fact,  to  add  peroxide  of  lead  to  a 
strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  obtain  immediately  an 
emanation  of  formic  acid.  I  availed  myself  of  this  property, 
which  tartaric  acid  possesses,  of  oxidising  itself  easily,  to 
check  the  preceding  effects  in  the  following  manner  :  I  put 
a  concentrated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead 
into  a  test  tube ;  on  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  and,  conse- 
quently, above  the  liquid,  I  fastened  a  large  cork,  having  on 
its  under  side  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  and  a  piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper,  crossed  by  a  strip  of  glass,  andjjut  i 


dark  place,  and,  after  a  short  time,  I  found  that  the  sensitive 
paper  had  darkened,  and  the  blue  litmus  paper  reddened, 
precisely  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  to  the  action  of  the  insolated  cardboard.  I  will  add, 
as  a  further  point  of  resemblance,  that  in  both  cases  the 
reddened  litmus  paper,  on  being  left  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  re-assumed  its  original  blue  tint. 

The  facts  I  have  Btated  will  no  longer  permit  the  admis- 
sion of  a  persistent  activity  of  light,  and  still  less  of  a  stored- 
up  light;  but  if  the  experiment  of  M.  Niepce,  thus  explained, 
loses  its  strangeness,  it  does  not  the  less  preserve  the  seal  of 
originality  which  characterises  all  the  researches  of  its  author. 

MM.  Bouillon  and  Sauvage  had  already  concluded  from 
their  researches  that  the  reduction  of  a  sensitive  |»per  was 
neither  due  to  the  action  of  heat  nor  stored-up  light.  The 
only  experiment  which  they  cited  to  prove  that  this  redac- 
tion was  not  due  to  stored-up  light  might  leave  some  doubte 
in  the  mind,  Binco  M.  Niepce  had  himself  made  it,  and 
refuted  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn  from  it,  by 
stating  that  the  luminous  radiations  emitted  by  phosphorus 
burning  slowly  in  the  air  did  not  act  through  glass. 

MM.  Bouillon  and  Sauvage  attribute  the  reduction  of 
the  sensitive  paper  to  a  peculiar  volatile  body,  and  suspect 
ozone ;  but  ozone,  far  from  being  a  reducing  agent,  is  an 
eminently  oxidising  body.  We  might  assign  it  another 
rule,  indirect  but  decisive,  entirely  similar  to  that  I  have 
attributed  to  oxygen,  which  light  may  separate  in  a  nascent 
statement  from  organic  matter  j  for  ozone  is  nothing  else 
than  oxygen  restored  to,  or  preserved  in,  a  nascent  state, 
susceptible  from  tliat  very  circumstance  of  oxidising  most 
bodies ;  and  as  almost  all  organic  substances — gum,  sugar, 
lignine,  tartaric  acid,  &c. — produce  formic  acid  with  a  j 
mixture  capable  of  oxidising  them,  it  will  be  seen  what  role  \ 
ozone,  or  oxygen  in  a  nascent  state,  may  perform,  not  only 
in  this  first  experiment  of  M.  Niepce,  but  likewise  when- 
ever organic  matters  aro  exposed  to  the  action  of  light. 

[Our  own  experiments,  as  well  as  those  subsequent  con- 
ducted by  M.  Niepce,  prove  that  MM.  Bouillon  and 
Sauvage  are  in  error  in  asserting  that  heat  docs  not 
the  silver  iu  prepared  paper.— En.] 


FIXING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 
my  mk.  umxxnro. 

The  various  theories  on  this  subject  advanced  by  : 
writers  on,  and  practisers  in,  photography,  do  not  seem 
much  to  have  helped  the  matter.  The  principles  laid  down 
are  generally  sound ;  but  photographer*  are  sometimes  misled 
by  those  who  delve  more  into  theory  than  practice.  We  all  I 
know  that,  in  order  to  fix  a  proof,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a 
chemical  solution,  which  shall  have  the  power  to  deprive  the 
paper  of  every  particle  of  silver  that  remains  unchanged 
after  its  submission  to  light  under  the  negative ;  and  also 
that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  remove  afterwards  every  trace 
<tf  the  chemical  agent  employed  in  the  solution  of  this  un- 
changed silver  from  the  picture. 

For  this  removal  of  the  unchanged  silver,  various  methods 
have  been  adopted ;  but  it  is  now  conceded  by  all  photo- 
graphers, that  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  best  and  safest 
solvent.  The  length  of  time  to  which  the  print  should  be 
submitted  to  the  bath  of  hyposulphite,  is  also  a  mooted 
point.   Many  photographers  advise,  that  the  print  l>e  sub- 


mitted  to  one  or  more  baths  of  pure  water  before  putting  it 
into  the  fixing  bath ;  others  place  it  first  into  a  fixing  bath 
and  afterwards  into  the  toning  bath,  and  lastly  into  plain 
water.   I  think  a  simpler  way  better. 

First  soaking  in  pure  water,  it  is  said,  gives  the  print 
a  clearer  and  more  brilliant  effect.  This  I  doubt.  The 
washing  out  of  the  unchanged  silver  in  plain  water  is  not 
sufficiently  expeditious  to  prevent  a  slight  darkening  in  the 
lights,  even  in  a  dark  room— the  water  itself,  in  my  opinion, 
derived  from  long  practice,  inducing  a  change  in  tins  respect. 

Submitting  the  proof  first  to  a  hypo,  and  then  to  a  toning 
bath  is  also  objectionable,  particularly  when  it  is  desired  to 
produce  fine  blacks.  By  this  method  the  print  imbibes  an 
excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  that  no  amount  of  subse- 
quent washing  will  eradicate,  without  destroying  also  its 
delicacy  and  strength  of  colour.  Mr.  Evrard  says  in  his 
Treatise  on  Photography,  tliat  "  water  has  no  action  on  the 
salt  of  silver  which  the  Ught  has  reduced,"  &c.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  correct,  i.e.,  so  far  as  the  Bait  itaelf  is 
concerned ;  but  long  soaking  in  water— sufficiently  long  to 
deprive  the  paper  of  all  the  hypo,  imbibed  by  this  process- 
loosens  the  texture  of  the  paper  to  such  a  degree,  that 
portions  of  the  changed  silver  are  detached  and  washed  away, 
leaving  the  proof  exceedingly  weak.  In  following  this 
method,  it  is  usual  to  leave  the  print  in  the  hypo,  solution 
until  it  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  it  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  toning  bath  until  the  desired  colour  is  obtained. 
Such  pictures,  bo  treated,  will  most  assuredly  fade.  In  fact, 
the  destructive  principle  commences  in  the  toning  bath,  and 
no  amount  of  washing  will  prevent  its  progress  towards  tlh- 
entire  obliteration  of  the  picture.  Both  baths  also  soon 
become  acid  from  hypo-sulphurous  acid— a  most  powerfully 
destructive  agent.  This  is  hastened  in  hot  weather,  and  but 
a  few  seconds1  immersion  will  so  effectually  impregnate  the 
print  with  this  acid,  that  nothing  can  save  it.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  use  of  two  baths:  the  first  a  fixing 
bath  of  hypo,  only ;  the  second,  a  toning  bath  composed  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  cldoride  of  silver,  and  chloride  of 
gold.  The  first  bath  is  useless.  When  the  second  only  is 
used,  it  should  be  of  a  strength  sufficient  to  produce  the 
deepest  purple  tint — in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes — not  more 
than  twenty.  To  assure  permanence  by  this  bath,  the  deep 
purple  tint  should  never  be  passed.  To  stop  a  little  abort  of 
this  would  be  more  advisable.  Sulphuration  commences  the 
moment  the  picture  passes  to  the  bath.  Allow  the  picture 
to  remain  a  minute  longer  in  the  bath,  after  it  lias  passed 
the  purple,  and  a  slight  fringe  of  yellow  will  circle  its 
edges;  take  it  out,  wash  it  twenty-four  hours  in  i 
water,  and  submit  it  to  the  light  under  any  < 
you  please,  it  will  fade  in  a  short  time. 

In  toning,  there  are  no  general  rules  that  will  apply  to 
any  one  lath.  The  same  bath  will  work  differently  on 
different  days,  and  frequently  at  different  hours  of  the  same 
day.  I  have  found  that  my  baths  very  frequently  give  beau-' 
tiful,  clear  blacks  in  the  morning,  when  in  the  afternoon  no 
amount  of  toning  would  produce  the  same  effect.  Every 
attempt  to  change  its  operations  only  made  bad  matters 
worse.  I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  to  let  them 
alone,  and  be  guided  entirely  by  the  brilliancy  or  dullness  of 
the  print  during  its  immersion :  s*  long  as  they  were  clear 
and  brilliant  both  in  lights  and  shades  I  made  no  altera- 
tions. When  dullness,  or  a  veil  appeared  in  the  whites, 
I  added  hypo,  in  small  quantities  until  the  defect  was  cor- 
oocted.  If  the  shadows  presented  the  same  appearance,  1 
gradually  added  chloride  of  gold,  which  often  proved 
effectual;  and  when  both  lights  and  shades  were  dull  or 
clouded,  both  hypo,  and  chloride  were  added;  but  when 
those  were  not  effectual,  I  found  the  bath  to  be  too  acid,  awl 
neutralised  it  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  amount  of  gold  or  silver  taken  up  by  each  print 
cannot  be  safely  calculated  for  universal  practice,  as  no  two 
samples  of  paper  will  work  alike  in  this  respect ;  as  a  rule, 
therefore,  add  more  silver  than  gold  when  the  picturr 
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appears  weak  or  thin,  alter  obtaining  the  desired  colour  in 
the  proper  time — which  should  be  in  uot  more  than  twenty 
minutes.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  print  should  be 
brought  up  to  tlie  proper  strength  in  the  pressure-frame ; 
which  strength  can  only  be  ascertained  by  due  reference  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  negative,  some  requiring  more  inten- 
sity of  colouring  in  the  positive  than  others,  to  produce  a 
given  result.  Much  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  print  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper.  A  porous — badly-sized— 
coarse-grained  paper  will  be  deficient  in  this  respect ;  and  it 
is  the  fineness  of  grain,  more  than  any  other  quality  in 
1 1 ic  albumenised  paper,  that  renders  the  prints  made  on  it 
so  charming  to  the  artistic  eye.    It  is,  also,  only  on  albu 


by  artists — can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  this  much' 
desired  colour  with  a  surety  of  permanence,  we  must  employ 
a  salt  that  will  give  it  within  the  period  of  time  necessary 
to  fix  a  print.  Two  drops  of  chloro-cbromic  acid  in  the 
ordinary  gold  bath  of  half  a  gallon,  will  produce  a  very  fine 
warm  sepia,  or  brown  colour ;  but  there  is  Bomo  fear  of  its 
eventually  destroying  the  picture. 

The  use  of  warm  water  in  fixing  I  consider  decidedly 
injurious.  The  only  good  quality  it  possesses,  is  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  hypo.  Its  objections  are,  weakening  of  the 
print,  destruction  of  the  sizing,  and  consequent  loosening  of 
the  fibre ;  and  imparting  greater  tendency  to  the  sulphurisa- 
tion.  Cold  water  is  decidedly  preferable,  as  it  obviates  all 
these  difficulties  without  creating  new  ones,  besides  giving 
greater  brilliancy.  Prints  treated  in  every  way  alike,  except 
in  the  temperature  of  the  washing  bath,  produced  the  differ- 
ences above  stated ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  those 
submitted  to  the  warm  solution  faded  in  a  few  days,  while  the 
others  have  remained  unchanged.  Where  running  water  can 
be  procured,  no  other  should  be  used  for  the  final  washing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  prints,  when  immersed  in  the 
toning  bath,  pass  through  several  tints  of  colour — no  matter 
what  the  composition  of  the  solution  may  be.  First  we  have 
a  light  yellow  ochre,  passing  through  several  shades  to  a  deep 
brown,  from  which  it  changes  to  purple,  which  may  be  deep- 
ened to  an  intense  black,  if  the  printing  and  toning  solu- 
tion are  sufficiently  strong.  If  the  print  is  continued  in 
the  solution  after  it  has  attained  the  black,  the  process  of 
change  in  colour  is  reversed,  and  it  again  rocs  through  the 
same  series  of  colours,  from  black  to  yellow,  and  it  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  until  not  a  trace  of  the  picture  is  left. 

Now  this  fully  proves  that  there  is  a  certain  point  to  be 
attained  in  the  toning  of  a  print  where  perfect  fixation  is 
obtained;  to  go  beyond,  or  fall  short  of  this  point,  en- 
tails destruction  of  the  picture.  This  point  is  a  delicate 
one  in  most  instances,  and  it  requires  a  good  perception  of 
colour  in  the  manipulator  to  decide  upon  it  in  all  cases.  This 
point  is  the  purple  stage.  Some  solutions  work  up  to  this 
stage  very  slowly  and  give  it  with  great  intensity,  while 
others  give  it  quickly,  and  of  various  tints  and  strengths. 
Occasionally  it  is  perceptible  for  a  very  brief  period,  in 
which  case  it  is  necessary  to  be  expeditious  in  removing  the 
prints  from  the  bath,  or  they  will  enter  the  destructive  stage 
before  their  removal  can  be  accomplished.  Tim  purple  stage 
is  even  perceptible  in  pictures  toned  to  the  brown  (or  umber) 
colour,  seeming  simply  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  print  as  a 
perfectly  transparent  film.  It  remains  but  an  instant,  the 
print  quickly  passing  to  a  decided  brown,  and  from  that  to 
the  lighter  shades  as  before  described.  In  fact,  the  change 
is  so  rapid  in  some  new  baths,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  take  the 
eye  off  the  print  in  its  passage  from  the  first  brown  to  the 
purple  tint. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  toning 
depends  greatly  upon  the  temperature,  being  accelerated  by 
heat  and  retarded  by  cold,  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
photographer  to  keep  the  solution  at  as  even  a 


—say  60w— as  possible. 

The  theory  that  the  strength  of  the  salting  solution  should 
be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  not 
always  correct.   Were  it  possible  always  to  obtain  paper 


perfectly  uniform  in  weight,  texture  and  size,  it  might  hold 
mot  be,  f 

salting  shi 
closeness  of  the  j 


this  cannot  be,  the  best  rule  is,  that  the  strength 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  and 


good ;  but  as 
of  the 


From  this  it  follows  that  the  manipulator  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  modify  Ids  printing  formulas  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  paptr  to  be  worked.  The  sizing  of  the 
paper  also  modifies  the  colour  of  the  print. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  certain 
results,  is  that  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  positive  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  negative.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  It  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  black  prints  from  some  negatives,  while 
others  admit  of  any  colour  or  shade  of  colour. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  I  arrive  at  these 
facte,  to  establish 
positive  proofs :- 

Weak  baths  will  not 
dangering  the  print. 

The  quicker  the  print  can  be  toned  to  the  required  tint 
and  the  unchanged  silver  washed  out,  the  more  certain  the 
fixation ;  and,  therefore,  a  bath  sufficiently  strong  to  do  this 
in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  (the  latter  being  the  utmost 
extent)  should  be  used. 

The  point  of  certainty  for  the  complete  fixation  of  the 
print  is  the  purple  stage,  therefore  prints  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  or  fall  snort  of  it. 

Warm  solutions  nhould  never  be  used,  owing  to  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  dissolve  out  the  sizing  and  weaken  the 
picture.    They  also  destroy  its  brilliancy. 


ON  OBTAINING  DIRECT  POSITIVES  ON  GLASS. 

by  m.  lk  u  kick- 
It  very  frequently  happens,  tliat,  in  taking  photographs 
upon  collodion,  pictures  are  obtained  which,  when  examined 
by  reflected  light,  arc  very  visible,  and  more  or  less  beautiful. 
These  photographs  are  known  to  all,  under  the  name  of 
direct  positives  on  glass.  They  are  sometimes  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  exhibit  much  analogy  with  a 
daguerreotype  proof,  without,  however,  p 
These  pictures  arc  very  much  admired 
the  art  of  photography,  but  are  very  little  esteemed  by 
artists,  because  their  execution  in  general  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  I  have  for  several  years  busied  myself  with  this 
process,  and  after  many  experimentB,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  these  positives  with  certainty  and  case*,  and  the 
proofs  which  I  have  sent  you  offer,  in  my  opinion,  certain 
advantages— as,  for  instance,  the  greatest  lights  are  well 
marked,  without,  however,  presenting  a  metallic  and  lustrous 
surface.  Some  modelling  may  be  seen  on  the  pure  whites, 
and  there  is  still  a  marked  contrast  between  the  lights  and 
shadows.  The  different  muscles  of  the  face  are  well  defined 
— an  advantage  but  rarely  found  in  portraits  upon  paper, 
which  generally  are  indebted  for  their  beauty  and  finish  to 
the  skilful  hand  of  a  painter.  All  collodions,  if  simply  iodised, 
as  by  iodide  of  potassium,  of  ammonium,  of  cad  in  urn,  calcium, 
&c,  without  the  addition  of  other  salts,  as  the  bromides  and 
fluorides,  &c,  and  the  silver  bath  not  being  impregnated  by 
iodide  of  silver,  yield,  as  is  generally  known,  a  black 
and  white  picture  without  hall  tints,  and  without  any 
modelling ;  so  that  one  is  always  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
these  latter  substances  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  in.  prcasiou . 
The  combination  that  I  use,  and  which  has  been  used  with 
great  success  in  Germany,  where  it  was  published  soma  time 
since,  is  the  following : — A  mixture  is  made  in  a  bottle,  with 
the  necessary  precautions,  of  five  grammes  of  bromine  in 
thirty-five  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol.  This  mixture  as 
rxrared  into  another  bottle  containing  fire  grammes  of 
hydrate  of  lime ;  this  is  shaken,  and  to  it  is  added  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a  few 
days,  the  liquid  which  covers  the  lime  entirely  loses  its 
colour,  and  becomes  as  limpid  as  water.   Ten,  fifteen,  or 
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twenty  drops  of  this  mixture,  addod  to  100  grammes  of  a 
collodion  iodised  with  iodide  of  zinc,  produce  the  collodion 
which  I  use,  and  which  1  have  found  the  must  sensitive  of 
any  tried  by  me,  for  the  red  and  yellow  rays.  The  picture 
is  developed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
with  the  addition  of  boracic  or  acetic  acid,  with  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  or  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  order  to  obtain 
negatives,  the  exposure  must  be  longer;  and  after  the 
picture  is  fixed  and  washed,  it  is  moistened  with  a  weak 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  only  the 
slightest  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  in  solution.  The 
moistened  plate  is  exposed  for  a  very  short  time  to  a  faint 
diffused  light;  and,  without  washing,  it  is  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  washed,  &c. 
By  this  process  negatives  are  obtained,  in  which  the  half- 
tints  are  better  than  in  those  obtained  with  a  negative 
collodion,  and  developed  by  pyrogallic  acid.  Too  long  an 
exposure  to  the  diffused  Ugh.  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  the 
picture  being  converted  into  a  positive,  as  seen  by  trans- 
parency. This  is  also  the  case  when  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  with  which  tho  glass  is  moistened,  contains  too 
much  iodide  of  silver. 


THE  ROCK-TABLETS  OF  MOUNT  SINAI. 

We  believe  it  was  the  elder  Niebuhr,  who,  in  his  travels 
in  Arabia,  first  mentioned  those  huge  rock-inscriptions  of 
Sinai,  which  seem  to  extend  to  the  length  of  several 
miles.  Johannes  von  Midler  alludes  to  them  most 
pointedly,  and  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers and  archaeologists.  We  arc  not  aware  whether  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  ever  mentioned  them  in  his  works,  being  subject* 
of  an  ambiguous  bearing.  However,  nothing  satisfactory 
could  have  been  made  of  them  until  now,  when  albumenised 
plates,  36  inches  long,  can  bring  them  down  to  the  meanest 
understanding,  as  the  phrase  goes.  It  was,  of  course,  quite 
impossible  to  erect  any  scaffolding  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  to  copy  those  rock-tablets,  at  any  rate  incom- 
pletely and  unsatisfactorily.  But  now  the  remedy  is  easy. 
At  whatever  height  those  inscriptions  may  exist,  and 
whatever  extent  they  may  embrace,  they  will  and  must 
descend,  in  propria  persona,  as  it  were,  and  reappear  on  the 
sheets  of  the  camera  with  all  their  characteristics.  In  such 
.  lies  the  triumphs  of  photography,  to  render  services  to 
ce  and  art  which,  hitherto,  no  amount  of  labour,  or 
the  most  wasteful  expense,  could  have  achieved.  We  trust 
the  time  will  not  be  distant,  when  some  of  our  enthusiastic 
travelling  photographers  will  spend  their  vacations  in  copy- 
ing those  rock-tablets  of  the  Sinai  of  Moses.  Judging  from 
the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh,  they  may  illustrate  tho  histori- 
cal part  of  our  sacred  books. 


gietionarg  of  Jibotograpbg. 

Fluorine.— An  elementary  body  unknown  in  the  uncom- 
bined  state.  It  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  and,  like  these  bodies,  forms  compounds  with  the 
metals  which  are  similar  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides.  These  are  called  fluorides ;  and  as  they  are  of  some 
value  in  photography,  we  will  give  a  description  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  salts  :  — 

Fluoride  of  Ammonium. — This  salt  is  obtained  by 
saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia  ;  or,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  fluoride  of  sodium  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  the  lid  of  which  is  kept  cool  by  dropping 
water  on  it ;  the  fluoride  of  ammonium,  in  this  case,  sub- 
limes on  the  under  surface  in  small  prisms.  The  salt  is 
permanent  in  the  air,  has  a  pungent,  saline  taste,  and 
slightly  etches  glass,  both  in  the  solid  form  or  in  solution. 
It  dissolves  readily  iu  water,  and  is  sometimes  u«cd  in  photo- 


graphy, as  arc  also  tho  other  fluorides,  to  obtain  increased 
rapidity. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,  or  fluor  spar,  is  a  very  beautiful 
mineral,  occurring  in  large  cubical  crystals  of  a  rich  blue 
or  green  translucent  appearance.  It  is  the  principal  source 
of  the  compounds  of  fluorine  in  commerce,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  preparation  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Fluoride  of  Potassium  is  a  white,  soluble  salt,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  hydrofluoric  acid  to  carbonate 
of  potassa,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  crystallisation  in 
a  lead  capsule.  It  is  used  for  similar  purposes  to  the  cor- 
responding  ammonium  salt. 

Fluoride  of  Silver. — A  compound  of  equal  equivalents 
of  the  elements  fluorine  and  adver.  This  salt  differs  from 
the  other  compounds  of  silver  with  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water.  For  this 
reason  it  will  be  seen,  that  formula)  in  which  fluoride  of 
potassium  or  ammonium  are  introduced,  in  conjunction 
with  an  iodide  or  chloride,  are  based  upon  an  ignorance  of 
the  properties  of  this  salt ;  as,  in  the  sensitising  process,  the 
fluoride  of  silver  would  dissolve  out,  and  remain  in  the 
silver  solution.  If  it  be  desired  to  introduce  fluoride  of 
silver  in  the  sensitive  film,  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  intro- 
duce it  along  with  the  iodising  compound,  but  to  mix  it 
with  the  last  bath  in  which  the  film  is  introduced  before 
exposure.  Thus,  in  the  collodion  process,  fluoride  of  silver 
should  be  introduced  into  the  nitrate  bath  if  experiments  are 
to  be  made  upon  this  body ;  in  the  wax  paper  process  a  little 
fluoride  of  silver  should  be  dissolved  in  one  of  the  washing 
waters ;  and  in  the  talbotype  process,  in  the  exciting  silver 
solution. 

Focimetkk. — An  instrument  invented  by  M.  Ckudet 
for  measuring  the  difference  between  the  usual  and  optical 
foci  of  lenses.  It  consists  of  eight  segments  of  a  circle 
mounted  upon  a  central  axis  and  arranged  about  two  inched 
ajiart,  in  such  a  manner  that,  to  a  person  situated  in  a  line 
with  the  axis,  the  whole  should  appear  to  form  one  disc ; 
each  segment  being  numbered,  and  having  besides  several 
devices  and  fine  lines  drawn  in  different  parts  for  the  better 
distinguishing  of  the  focus.  Upon  focusing  Nob.  4  or  b 
accurately  upon  the  ground  glass,  it  may  be  seen,  upon  taking 
a  photograph  of  the  arrangement,  which  numbered  segment 
is  in  true  photographic  focus,  and  then,  by  simple  measure- 
ment lietween  the  foci  of  the  optically  sharp  and  the  chemi- 
the  degree  of  adjustment  for  the  lens 
be  obtained. 

any  number  of  rays  inert 
after  being  reflected  or  refracted.  This  point  depends  upon 
the  form  of  tho  lens,  the  refracting  power  of  the  substance 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of 
light  from  the  lens.  The  less  convex  the  lens  is  the  more 
distant  is  the  focus.  The  higher,  also,  the  refracting  power 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  is  formed,  the  shorter  will 
be  tho  focus.  The  length  of  focus  also  varies  with  the 
distance  at  which  the  luminous  body  is  situated  whose  image 
is  formed  at  the  focus :  thus,  a  near  object  will  give  a  focal 
image  farther  off  than  a  more  distant  object.  In  speaking 
of  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  this  fact  should  be  remembered, 
and  the  focus  obtained  by  forming  an  image  of  a  body  at  a 
great  distance  off— as  the  sun,  for  instance — and  then  rare- 
fully  measuring  the  distance  between  its  image  and  the  lens. 
{To  be  continued.) 


mem  neiween  tne  loci  oi  tne  opn 
callu  sharp  segments,  the  degree  i 
at  the  given  distance  may  be  obtai 
Focus.— The  point  at  which 


&Ije  ^mattur  gler^anic. 

GCTTA  PKBCHl— (eoniimuedj. 
Ncmebocs  questions  have  reached  us  st  various  time*,  a.-  I" 
the  boat  lining  for  .-ink-,  large  wooden  washing  trays,  Ac.  For 
any  of  these  purposes,  gulta  perch  a  in  various  forms  posse***- 
maoy  advantages.  For  larga  washing  trays  of  wood,  varnish- 
ing with  gutta  percha  solution  will  be  frequently  found  suffi- 
cient. Mr.  Woodward,  the  patentee  of  the  solar  camera  for 
the  production  of  ltfe-si«  portraits,  us**  for  toning,  fixing.  »*! 
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washing  those  large  prints,  trays  made  of  wood  lined  with 
paper,  and  then  varnished  with  a  solution  of  gutta  percha 
in  chloroform.  8uch  trays,  being  water-tight,  are  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  There  are  two  or 
three  preparations  of  cloth,  can  van,  and  muslin  rendered 
quite  waterproof  by  a  solution  of  gutta  porcha,  which  might 
be  applied  to  similar  purpose!*.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  article 
for  such  linings  is  the  gutta  porcha  paper,  which  U  prepared, 
we  believe,  with  an  especial  view  to  use  on  damp  walls  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  usual  ornamental  papers.  It  consists 
of  two  sheets  of  paper,  between  which  U  rolled,  whilst  hot, 
a  thin  sheet  of  gutta  percha.  The  throe  thicknesses  thus 
joined  are  not  stouter  than  ordinary  cartridge  paper,  and  mav 
bo  applied  easily  as  lining  to  trays,  &c.,  by  tho  aid  of  gutta 
percha  solution. 

For  the  lining  of  sinks,  however,  which  will  necessarily  be 
liable  to  occasional  rough  usage  in  the  rinsing  of  plates,  &c, 
the  sheet  gutta  percha  itself  will  often  be  found  preferable. 
Por  this  purpose,  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  recommend  sheets 
of  not  less  thaq  5-32nds  of  an  inch  thick.  In, many  cases,  we 
apprehend  that  would  be  thicker  than  necessary ;  about  3-32nds 
of  an  inch,  perhaps,  being  a  desirable  thickness.  As  the  article 
is  generally  sold  by  weight,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to 
mention  the  relation  of  size  to  weight  in  sheet  for  this  purpose. 
A  square  vard  of  sheet  l-32nd  part  of  an  inch  thick,  weighs 
lilbs.;  a  square  yard,  l-16th  thick,  just  about  double  that 
weight,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

In  order  to  line  a  aink  properly,  proceed  as  follows ;  cut  the 
pieces  the  exact  size  each  for  its  place,  sides,  ends,  and  bottom. 
Fit  each  to  its  place,  and  secure  them  temporarily  with  wooden 
battens  placed  across.  Then  take  a  strip  of  gutta  percha  of  the 
same  thickness,  or  a  little  thicker,  and  about  two  inches  broad ; 
place  it  in  hot  water  until  it  is  sufficiently  plastic,  then  dry  it 
carefully,  and  slightly  wipe  with  a  piece  of  cloth  moistened  in 
ben/ol,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  clean  surface.  With  a  warm 
iron  now  pass  gently  over  each  joint  of  the  sheet  to  soften 
them,  and  immediately  press  the  softened  strip  on  to  the  joint, 
carefully  pressing  it  close  and  flat  throughout.  A  secure,  neat 
waterproof  joint  will  be  thus  effected.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  observe,  that  where  the  waste  solutions  are  preserved 
and  the  silver  recovered,  the  use  of  sinks  lined  with  gutta 
percha  presents  the  greatest  facilities  for  such  recovery. 

To  join  gutta  percha  tubing  to  such  sinks,  a  circular  hole  of 
i  he  same  diameter  as  tho  tubing  should  bo  made.  The  end  of 
the  tubing  to  be  joined  should  then  be  placed  in  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  expand  and  assume  a  bell-like 
form.  The  unsoftened  end  of  the  tubing  should  then  be  put 
through  the  hole,  just  leaving  the  bell-like  expansion  projecting 
above  the  orifice,  the  sheet  immediately  arouud  which  should 
then  be  heated  with  a  piece  of  hot  iron.  The  softened  end  of 
the  tubing  should  then  be  pressed  outward  into  a  flange  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  heated  surface  of  the  sheet  im- 
mediately around  it,  and  pressed  close  and  Ann.  The  perfect 
uniting  of  the  two  softened  surfaces  will  be  more  certainly 
secured  if  both  are  slightly  moistened  with  bcuzol  to  ensure 
the  absence  of  dirt  or  grease  immediately  before  bringing  them 
into  contact. 

Gutta  percha  tubing  for  communication  with  a  sink  will  fre- 
require  joining  to  some  metal  pipe  attached  to  a 
The  best  mode  of  effecting  this  is  as  follows:  soften 


tho  end  of  the  gutta  percha  tubing  in  hot  water  a 
off  the  moisture,  after  which  slightly  warm  th< 
The  expansion  ol  tho  tubing  will  allow  the  end 


wipe 

the  metaj  pipe, 
i  tubing  will  allow  the  end  of  tho  metal 
pipo  to  be  inserted ;  the  gutta  percha  tubing  must  now  be 
kept  gently  and  constantly  pressed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
until  it  is  quite  cold,  when  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  perfect 
joint.  No  bandage  or  wrapping  will  bo  required  if  these  in- 
structions are  properly  carried  out,  as  the  contraction  of  the 
gutta  percha  on  cooling  gives  a  firm  bite  or  grasp  on  the  metal 
pipe. 

If  tho  tubing  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  desirable  to 
paint  it  white,  which  reflecting  instead  of  absorbing  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  will  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  on 
gutta  percha. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  join  together  two  pieces  of  gutta 
percha  tubing,  to  gain  additional  length,  it  may  bo  done  as 
follows :  place  in  hot  water  the  two  ends  to  be  joined  until  they 
expand,  taking  core  to  prevent  the  tube  from  contracting  and 
closing  at  the  point  immediately  adjoining  the  expansion.  Tho 


two  pieces  or  tubing  will 
form  :— 


Wipe  away  all  moisture,  and  rub  with  a  little  benzol  the  sur- 
faces to  be  joined ;  then  bring  together  and  press  firmly  the 
two  bell-like  ends,  which  will  flatten.  The  flattened  ends  must 
be  pressed  firmly  togother  with  the  finger  and  thumb  until 
cool.    They  will  form  a  joint  something  like  the  following : 


- — — * 

XJ 

The  projecting  flanges  may  be  neatly  pared  down,  not  too 
closely,  however,  or  it  may  weaken  the  j<r- 


{Tt>  be  continued.) 
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S'ORKIGX  8CIEXCK. 
{From  our  Special  Command**/.) 

Paris,  Ml  AugmU,  18A9. 
A  new  work  on  photography  lias  just  made  its  appearance 
in  Paris,  with  the  title  "  Manuel  Theorique  et  Pratique  do 
Photographic  sur  Collodion  et  sur  Albuininc,"  by  M.  E. 
Robiquet.  If  I  were  to  mention  this  little  book  as  a  practical 
manual  for  beginners,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  speak  well 
of  it ;  but  if  I  am  to  speak  of  it  as  a  treatise  on  theoretical 
and  practical  photography,  I  should  feel  bound  to  condemn 
it  severely.  M.  Robiquet  has  condensed  into  a  small  volume  of 
about  3<»  I  pages  a  number  of  processes,  which  he  has  employed 
himself  for  some  years  past,  on  albumen  and  collodion.  Ue 
avows  in  his  preface  that  he  has  had  no  intention  of  writing 
a  complete  treatise,  and  that  his  book  is  chiefly  intended  for 
beginners.  Perhaps  the  best  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  the  work 
is  illustrated ;  the  figures  arc  inserted  in  the  text,  and  facili- 
tate considerably  the  comprehension  of  all  the  different 
operations. 

M.  Robiquet  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts :  the 
first  includes  all  the  manipulations  for  the  production  of 
positive  and  negative  proofs,  and  details  on  the  choice  of  an 
instrument.  Nothing  api>earH  more  simple  than  the  choice 
of  a  good  instrument ;  nothing  is,  however,  more  troublesome. 
M.  Robiquet  insists  very  properly  upon  the  refractive 
powers  of  the  objective.  "  If  tho  substance  of  which  the 
lens  is  composed  is  too  heavy  (as  in  glass,  in  which  oxides  of 
lead  or  baryta  have  been  combined),  the  refractive  power  is 
considerable,  and  these  lens  must  have  curves  of  long  radii ; 
the  photogenic  action  that  takes  place  through  them  is  slow, 
but  the  images  formed  are  very  clear.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  of  the  glass  is  very  light  (as  in  glass  with 
lime,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  &c),  the  refractive  powers  are  weaker, 
and  that  the  optical  focus  shall  not  bo  too  long,  the  lens 
must  have  curves  with  short  radii,  which  often  occasion 
aberration  of  sphericity.  In  the  latter  case  the  images  are 
formed  very  near  to  the  objective,  are  strongly  illuminated, 
and  are  rapidly  produced,  but  they  are  far  less  neat  Uian 
those  which  are  obtained  with  heavier  glass.1' 

M.  Robiquet  displays  his  ignorance  when  he  asserts  that 
there  exist  no  mathematical  formula  for  the  curves  of  photo- 
graphic lens ;  he  regrets  that "  in  this  circumstance  science 
is  less  advanced  than  industry "(!).  The  author,  before 
making  such  a  formal  and  absurd  declaration,  should  have 
consulted  the  admirable  papers  that  M.  Porro  has  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  <lc  la  Societe 
Frat^aisc,  about  a  year  or  so  ago. 
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Again,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  a  work  in  which 
an  historical  sketch  of  photography  is  given,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present  day,  and  in  which  the  name  of 
Thomas  Archer  is  completely  forgotten ! 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
chemical  products  employed  in  photography.  This  is  good, 
and  ably  written.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  third  division 
is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  binocular  vision,  occupying  no 
lets  than  70  pages,  of  which  three- fourths  are  copied  from 
a  memoir  ofM.  Giraud  Teulon.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  though  M.  l'Abbe  Moignc  thinks  that  tho 
explanations  of  these  phenomena  are  more  clearly  given  in 
his  edition  of  Dr.  Brewer's  "  Key  of  Science." 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  M.  Uobiquct's  work  may  prove 
very  useful  to  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  photography, 
and  would  give  them  the  means  of  commencing  operations 
at  once.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  recommended ;  out,  as  a 
scientific  and  impartial  work  on  photography,  it  does  not 
merit  two  words  of  praise. 

In  the  Anaali  di  Chimicu,  of  Milan,  I  find  a  note  on  two 
methods  of  preserving  protosulphate  of  iron  in  a  crystalline 
state,  and  01  preventing  its  transformation  into  persulphate. 
The  first  method  imagiuod  by  Mr.  Hoorn  consists  in  this : — 
The  salt  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  heated  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool ;  whilst  cooling,  the 
liquid  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 
In  this  manner  the  crystals  that  form  are  excessively  small, 
and  constitute  a  kind  of  crystalline  powder.  The  latter  is 
dried  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  pressing  the  salt  between  the  folds  of  filtering  paper. 
The  crystalline  powder  thus  obtained  is  inclosed  in  a  bottle 
with  an  hermetic  glass  stopper,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the 
bottle  completely.  On  account  of  the  smallnesa  of  the 
crystals  very  little  air  can  remain  in  the  bottle  when  filled 
with  the  salt  in  question,  and  the  latter  may  thus  be 
preserved  free  of  oxidation  for  any  amount  of  time. 

The  second  method  proposed  by  M.  IIaakmann,of  Rotter- 
dam, consists  in  placing  the  crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  alcohol  of  a  mean  density,  in  the  same  way  as  we  place 
potassium  or  sodium  in  oil  of  naphtha  or  petroleum.  When 
we  wish  to  employ  the  salt  the  crystals  are  withdrawn, 
placed  for  a  moment  in  a  cloth,  and  pressed  two  or  three 
times  between  folds  of  blotting  paper.  The  same  journal 
contains  an  account  of  a  new  process  for  preparing  gun- 
cotton  and  collodion  by  M.  Berard.  The  author  attributes 
the  frequent  insolubility  of  pyroxyline  in  ether  to  the  large 
mass  of  the  cotton  employed  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton. 
He  assures  us  that  the  cotton  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  aVfcrw  of 
cotton  scraped  off  or  cut  away  in  the  manufactories  (tontura 
di  molkttonc),  which  is  in  a  state  of  greater  division,  and 
which  may  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  this  manner  far  more  cotton  is  acted  upon  by  the 
nitric  acid,  and  two  or  three  times  as  much  may  be  employed 
to  tho  same  quantity  of  salt  and  acid.  To  250  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  100  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  25  parts 
of  tonturti  (refuse  cotton)  are  added. 

To  prepare  collodion,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
gun-cotton,  produced  as  above,  should  be  heated  gently  in  a 
retort,  upon  a  slow  fire,  with  the  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  By  acting  thus  the  substance  is  dissolved  more 
rapidly,  and  the  liquid  takes  up  a  greater  quantity  of 
pyroxyline  than  when  collodion  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

A  large  fountain  has  been  erected  on  the  Place  Louvois,  in 
the  Rue  do  Richelieu,  at  Paris.  All  the  copper  ornaments  of 
this  fountain  have  been  produced  by  galvanism.  The 
metallic  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  solid  copper,  but  in 
reality  they  arc  merely  coated  with  a  layer  of  copper,  by 
means  of  electricity.  The  work  is  attributed  to  M.  Oudry,  who 
has  had  considerable  success,  it  appears,  in  this  ingenious 
application.  The  substances  to  be  covered  with  copper  are 
generally  of  iron.  It  is  necessary,  before  plunging  them  into 
the  hath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  rub  them  with  a  peculiar 


substance  discovered  by  M.  Oudry,  and  patented  in  France 
and  England.  They  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  put  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery.  After  a  certain  period  of  time,  they 
are  covered  uniformly  with  a  coating  of  copper,  that 
adheres  perfectly  to  the  iron,  and  may  be  produced  to  any 
thickness. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Randon,  has  just  issued  a 
decree  that  roads  as  follows : — 

11  Art.  1 . — AU  kinds  of  phosphoric  matches  are  forbidden 
in  the  barracks,  under  pain  of  imprisonment. 

"  Art.  2.— The  matches  called  '  hygieniques  amorjAft," 
which  can  only  be  lighted  by  rubbinp  them  against  a  surf»«>- 
prepared  to  this  effect,  are  alone  allowed  to  be  used. 

'•  Art.  3. — Any  person,  civil  or  military,  that  shall  intro- 
duce other  kinds  of  lucifers,  shall  be  punished." 

The  intention  of  the  Minister  of  War  is  doubtless  a  good 
one.  The  only  objection  I  can  find  to  his  decree  is,  that 
the  lucifers  termed  hygieniqnes  amorphes  (and  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  christened  by  any  other  barbarous 
name),  which  are  said  to  strike  fire  only  when  rubbed  upon 
a  peculiar  surface  prepared  to  that  effect,  can  be  lighted 
when  rubbed  upon  any  hard  substance,  such  as  stone,  glass, 
&c. 

M.  Boettger  lias  made  known  a  new  re-agent,  which  will, 
perhaps,  become  useful  in  the  analysts  of  gases.  It  consist.- 
of  strips  of  paper  or  cotton  imbibed  with  chloride  of  palla- 
dium. These  strips  are  suspended  in  any  gas  whose  nature 
wo  desire  to  investigate.  The  gases  which  colour  the 
chloride  of  palladium  with  which  the  slips  of  paper  are 
imbibed,  are  oxide  of  carbon,  pro  to -cw  buret  of  hydrogen 
(inarch  gas),  olcfiant  gas,  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
tiiat  tho  chloride  of  palladium  be  pure,  or,  at  least,  as  exempt 
from  any  free  acid  as  possible. 

Henri  Rose  has  discovered  that  alkaline  fonniates  have 
the  property  of  transforming  bichloride  of  mercury  into 
protochloride,  and  if  the  formiate  is  employed  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  chlorides  are  reduced  to  metallic  mercury.  This 
reducing  action  does  not  take  place  if  the  solution  contain 
any  other  chlorides  at  the  same  time. 

The  French  possessionB  in  Algeria  have  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  and  useful  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which 
promises  great  success.  It  is  the  icax  plant  of  Cayenne, 
known  also  as  the  (ioingamndon.  This  plant  furnishes  wax 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  is  at  present  procured 
from  bees.  Its  cultivation  in  Algeria  is  neither  difficult  nor 
expensive.  It  is  calculated  that  each  plant,  after  attaining 
its  ordinary  growth,  will  furnish  from  40  to  50  lbs  of  wax. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIOnT  FROM  A  PHOTOC.RAPH1C  POINT  Of 
VIEW. 

To  the  Kdiior  of  the  "Photographic  News.*' 
Sir, — As  regards  Ventnor  itself,  there  is  little  for  the 
photographer  to  do  in  it;  but  round  about.it  there  arc 
many  scenes  of  great  beauty  calculated  to  make  sulmir.»r>!' 
pictures.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  planted  my  camera 
at  a  sufficient  distance  right  in  front  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
have  obtained  a  negative  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  high  bills 
at  its  back,  I  should  have  secured  a  picture  superior  to 
anything  of  a  similar  description  I  ever  saw;  and  this 
would  apply  still  more  strongly  to  Bonchurch,  but  tlw 
difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficiently  stable  base  for  tlir 
camera  on  the  sea  rendered  it  an  impossibility.  I  shook! 
imagine  that  out-door  photographic  operations  might  be 
continued  here  much  later  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
England,  from  the  greater  mildness  of  tho  temperature 
consequent  on  its  sheltered  situation.  In  the  gardens  may 
be  seen  tho  myrtle,  and  other  tender  )  lants,  which  survive 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round;  and  it  is  this  inildn 
of  the  temperature  which  has  led  to  its  bcin^  chosen  as  th  - 
winter  abode  of  young  and  suffering  invalids,  many  of 
whom  have  found  a  resting-place  here  from  which  they  will 
never  depart.    By  going  along  the  beach  from  Ventnor  to 
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Nitou,  many  curious  and  pretty  views  can  be  obtained, 
which  I  value  chiefly,  however,  on  account  of  their  un- 
common nature  ;  but  the  journey  which  I  subsequently 
made  from  Niton  to  Vcntnor  along  the  highway  gave  me 
the  most  opportunities  for  getting  pictures  which  were  more 
attractive  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Occasionally,  it 
was  a  line  house,  almost  buried  amidst  the  foliage  of 
the  surrounding  trees;  then  a  cottage,  which,  with  the 
accessories  surrounding  it,  gave  a  most  delightful  picture, 
and  this  was  hardly  passed  before  I  came  to  a  land- 
scape diversified  by  hedges,  trees,  and  cattle  lying  about 
beneath  their  shade,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  while  taking  a  picture  of  a 
cottage  along  this  road,  that  I  met  with  a  circumstance 
which  showed  me  in  an  unpleasant  manner  the  differ- 
ence in  the  energy  of  rays  reflected  from  objects  of  one 
colour,  from  the  energy  of  rays  reflected  by  objects  of 
another.  I  had  selected  for  a  picture  a  pretty  thatched 
cottage,  partly  hidden  by  the  leaves  of  an  apple  or  pear-tree, 
and  having  on  one  side  of  it  a  field  of  clover,  in  bloom,  and 
on  the  other  a  small  patch  of  what  the  woman  called  "  chor- 
lick.'1  I  am  not  strong  in  botany,  and  therefore  cannot 
give  your  readers  the  scientific  name  of  this  plant ;  but  it  is 
h  plant  covered  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  and  showing 
*carcely  any  leaf.  I  exposed  a  plate,  prepared  by  FothergilTs 
process,  for  the  length  of  time  which  experience  had  taught 
me  to  be  necessary  on  Buch  a  day  and  hour,  and  never 
doubted  that  I  had  been  as  successful  as  usual ;  but,  on 
developing,  I  found  that  tho  negative  was  useless,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parts  of  the  plate  on  which  the  chorlick 
ought  to  have  imprinted  itself  being  almost  entirely  blank, 
whereas,  the  remaining  portion  was  even  more  than  usually 
good. 

Niton  is  a  pretty  little  village,  which,  like  most  other 
places  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  gradually  extending  itself, 
lucre  was  no  object  in  the  place  which  I  thought  worth 
taking  beside  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
building  on  the  Cndercliff,  and  the  church,  which  is  very 
situated,  and,  apparently,  is  one  of  very  old 
as  old  as  the  family  of  the  Hoglandere, 
are  said  to  have  come  to  the  island  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Though  I  could  obtain  no  very 
striking  pictures  of  objects  in  Niton  itself,  yet  the  country 
round  offered  many  scenes  of  great  beauty,  many  more  than  I, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  could  afford  to  take  just  at 
that  time,  owing  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  number 
of  my  plates  was  diminishing ;  not  that  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fresh  supply  sent  to  me,  but  that  took 
time,  and  I  could  not  wait  at  Niton  until  they  arrived. 
There  was  one  place  I  visited  from  here,  and  which  I  would 
recommend  any  of  your  readers  who  may  follow  in  my  foot- 
steps to  visit,  and  this  was  St.  Catherine's  Hill.  It  is  rather 
toilsome  work  to  reach  the  summit  on  a  hot  day,  it  being  more 
than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  the  view  from  it 
amply  repays  the  fatigue.  Not  only  can  you  see  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  but  also  the  New  Forest,  and  a  great  part 
of  Hampshire,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  lleachy  Head. 
I  had  been  told  that  I  might  even  get  a  view  of  tho  more 
elevated  parts  of  tho  coast  about  Cherbourg ;  but  though 
the  day  was  very  brilliant,  and  I  carried  a  good  glass.  I  did 
not  succeed  in  seeing  what  otliers  tell  you  they  have  seen ; 
but  I  certainly  did  get  a  view  which  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  I  sat  there,  looking  sometimes  at  the  hill 
and  dale,  which  extended  for  miles,  and  then  at  the  bright 
flashing  sea  covered  with  Bails,  I  almost  fancied  I 
hear  in  tho  wind— which  was  blowing  strongly  there, 
although  not  a  breath  of  air  was  perceptible  when  I  left 
Niton — the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  monk  chanting,  who 
is  said  to  have  formerly  lived  in  a  chapel  erected  here  some 
GOO  years  ago,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  lights  burning 
as  a  beacon  to  the  ships — a  purpose  it  must  have  accomplished 
in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  if  the  climate  of  England  were 
then  what  it  is  now,  as  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  is  fre- 


quently enveloped  in  mists  and  fogs ;  so  frequently,  indeed, 
that,  to  make  a  lighthouse  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  use, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  erect  it  on  a  point  of  land 
much  lower  down.  The  man  who  lives  in  it  is  anything  bat 
indifferent  to  the  sight  of  his  fellow -creatures.  I  happened 
one  day  to  be  examining  the  lighthouse  at  the  moment  when 
a  steamer,  full  of  people,  was  coming  along  very  close  to  the 
shore,  and  I  could  see  him  pull  aside  the  blind  to  look  out, 
and  wave  Wb  hand  vigorously  to  attract  the  attention  of 
those  on  board. 

From  here,  along  the  coast,  there  was  not  much  to  attract 
attention,  until  I  reached  a  point  called  Rock  en  End.  This 
is  a  long  ledge  of  rocks  which  stretch  far  into  the  sea,  and 
are  almost  covered  at  high  water,  the  tide  breaking  against 
them  with  great  force,  (specially  when  aided  by  a  high  wind. 
It  so  happened  that  the  tide  was  iust  beginning  to  flow 
when  wo  got  there,  so  that  I  was  able  to  get  two  negatives 
from  different  points  of  view  before  the  sea  had  risen  too 
high.  I  would  advise  those  who  can  choose  their  own  time 
for  visiting  this  part  to  do  so  when  the  tide  is  running  in, 
the  roaring  of  the  water  among  the  rocks  being  very 
impressive.  From  this  point,  until  I  reached  Black  Gang 
Chine,  I  saw  few  views  I  considered  suited  for  the  camera ; 
at  the  latter  place,  however,  I  was  delighted  by  a  spectacle, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  Those  who  remember  tho  description  of  the  Chine 
published  in  my  letter  of  last  week,  may  imagine  that  this 
resembled  it,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least.  The  sides  of 
Shanklin  Chine  were  clothed  in  verdure,  whereas  the  whole 
appearance  of  Black  Gang  Chine  is  one  of  barrenness  and 
desolation.  In  this,  as  in  the  other,  the  stream  of  water 
which  falls  from  the  top  is  very  thin,  except  after  a  heavy 
storm,  at  which  time  the  whole  thing  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  colour  of  the  sides  of  the  chine  renders  the 
photograph  a  more  than  ordinarily  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  scene,  as  it  can  be  toned  to  a  colour  very  closely 
resembling  the  reality,  and  it  is  in  other  respect*  admirably 
fitted  for  a  photograph  of  large  sire.  On  the  night  of  the 
day  on  which  I  was  there,  there  was  some  exceedingly  vivid 
lightning,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  under  an  aspect 
more  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  peculiar  beauties 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  visitors  to  the  place. 

From  Black  Gang  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Newport, 
from  which  town  I  made  two  excursions  to  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant.  Of  course  I 
took  pictures  of  the  entrance  gateway  and  the  two  round 
towers  which  formerly  defended  it,  and  also  of  the  remains 
of  the  building  which  still  contains  the  window — or  rather 
the  stonework  and  iron  bare,  for  the  glass  has  disappeared — 
through  which  King  Charles  is  said  to  have  tried  to  make 
his  escape  and  stuck  in  the  attempt.  The  adjoining  build- 
ing, -,ii<j  to  have  been  the  governor  s  house,  in  which  Charles 
was  confined  subsequent  to  his  attempt,  is  included  in  the 
negative,  but  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  inside  this  you  see  that  travellers  bare 
indulged  the  mania  for  writing  their  names  to  its  fulkst 
extent.  Every  inch  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  the 
names,  and  sometimes  the  addresses,  of  persons  who  have 
visited  it,  one  lady  from  America  having  inscribed  hers 
about  ten  times ;  outers  have  added  to  their  names  a  scrap 
of  doggrel  poetry  like  the  following,  written  by  an  in- 
dividual who  modestly  subscribes  himself  as  the  Queen's 
Osborne  poet: — 

"  prar  old  KlnffaUnd,  thoujrh  far  (mm  the*  *(  roam. 

Yet  me  and  old  Chapman  will  noon  be  at  home." 

The  inscriptions,  though,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
send  a  thrill  of  envy  through  the  bachelor  bosom,  when  he 
finds  himself  reading  them  alone  and  solitary  on  a  bright 
sunshiny  day,  are  those  which  inform  all  comers  that  Edwin 
and  Emma  Ringdove,  or  Edwin  and  Angelina  Turtle,  visited 
this  place  in  the  course  of  their  wedding  tour.  Inscriptions 
like  these  are  very  numerous,  and  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a  favourite  resort  for  newly-married 
couples ;  probably  from  their  feeling  that  they  wilt  be  i 
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isolated  from  the  world  in  a  little  island  than  they  would  be 
on  the  mainland. 

The  ruinB  of  the  keep  make,  a  very  pretty  picture,  but 
the  only  way  which  I  could  perceive  at  the  time  by  means 
of  which  it  could  be  got  at  favourably,  was  from  the  upper 
window  of  a  building  facing  it ;  but  from  what  I  remember 
<»f  the  appearance  of  the  land  surrounding  tho  ramparts,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  a  butter  picture  might  possibly  be 
obtained  from  the  outside  of  the  castle  walls,  which  did  not 
occur  to  me  then.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  view 
than  those  I  have  mentioned  worth  taking,  so  the  photo- 
grapher, who  will  probably  make  a  journey  expressly  from 
Newport,  need  not  overburden  himself  with  plates.  Ho 
may,  it  is  true,  pay  a  visit  to  the  village  of  Carisbrooko 
and  take  a  negative  of  the  church,  which  is  rather  a  fine  old 
building,  but  the  interior  of  which  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  taking,  more  especially  as  it  is  disfigured  by  high  pews, 
or  boxes,  of  unpainted  deal,  or  some  other  common  wood. 

I  did  not  observe  any  building  in  Newport  capable  of 
yielding  a  picture  with  the  exception  of  the  church,  and 
this,  in  the  presence  of  go  many  interesting  objects  in  the 
country  arouud,  is  liardly  worth  the  expenditure  of  a  plate. 
As  a  country  church  it  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight  are  justly  proud  of 
it ;  but  tho  great  attraction  it  contains  is  a  white  marble 
statue  of  tho  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  by 
Marochetti,  executed  by  order  of  the  Queen .  The  expression 
of  the  youthful  countenance  is  exceedingly  gentle  and 
pleasing,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  character  which  is 
given  of  hor.  Sho  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  position, 
with  her  head  resting  on  the  Bible — the  position  in  which 
she  was  discovered  after  death.  The  sternest  democrat  can 
scarcely  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  Cromwell 
and  his  advisers  for  haviug  shut  up  and  suffered  to  pine  to 
death  in  a  priaou  a  young  and  ]>eculiarly  gentle  girl,  whose 
only  offence  was  that  Bhe  was  the  daughter  of  her  father. 
The  statue  would  make  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  stereo- 
scopic picture,  and  as  I  know  I  could  have  got  permission 
to  take  a  negative  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  anybody,  less 
idly  disposed  than  I  was  just  at  that  time,  oould  do  so  like- 
wise. There  would  bo  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  want  of 
light. 

Not  caring  to  remain  in  Newport,  I  took  a  conveyance  to 
Motteatone,  where  I  stopped  to  take  a  look  at  the  church, 
which  is  a  very  old  ono,  and  rather  picturesque  in  appearance, 
partly  from  its  age,  and  partly  from  its  having  been  built  at 
different  times.  After  this,  I  went  on  to  Freshwater,  where 
I  remained  for  the  night.  Tho  next  morning  I  was  stirring 
betimes,  and  before  I  breakfasted  had  taken  four  negatives, 
without  moving  any  great  distance,  three  of  which  included 
the  church  and  other  objects  taken  from  different  points  of 
view.  Finding  there  was  nothing  more  worth  taking,  I  had 
my  trai«  carried  down  to  Freshwater  Gate,  which  is  a  better 
place  to  stay  at  than  the  village  where  I  had  slept,  being 
open  to  the  sea,  and  offering  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
bathing,  as  well  as  in  accommodation — considerations  to 
which  photogra] >hers  are  as  sensible  as  other  people.  More- 
over, there  aro  several  views  about  here  which  are  very  in- 
teresting, and  among  these,  that  of  the  place  itself,  which 
Avill  furnish  more  tluin  one  good  negative.  My  attempts  to 
get  a  negative  of  some  of  the  caverns  which  the  washing  of  the 
sea  has  worn  in  the  cliff  were  failures,  which  I  ascribe  to  the 
dullness  of  the  weather  when  I  made  the  attempt.  I  was 
more  successful,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  cavern  called 
Freshwater  Cavern,  which  is  of  considerable  size ;  the 
entrance  being,  I  imagine,  about  40  feet  in  height,  and  the 
cavern  itself  extending  a  good  way  into  the  cliffT 

I  also  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  some  rocks  which  rise  from 
the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. The  dry  process  is  of  no  use  as  regards  water  in 
motion,  and  even  with  tho  wet  collodion  process  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  pictures  of  the  waves  at  all  comparable 
with  those  exhibited  by  you  at  the  South  Kensington 


I  must  now  conclude  this  second  letter  ;  and  in  a  third  I 
will  endeavour  to  conclude  the  account  of  my  wanderings  in 
the  Ialo  of  Wight.  Iota. 


gj)0t0gra]il}ir  gotittits. 

The  Fbknch  Photographic  Socikty. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  M.  Regnault,  who,  after  cer- 
tain routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  announced  that,  with 
tho  permission  of  the  Minister  of  State,  the  Photographic 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  even  more  successful  than  they  had 
hoped,  would  remain  open  until  the  31st  Augu.it,  and  con- 
sequently tho  Report  on  the  Exhibition  could  net  be  presented 
until  after  the  vacation. 

MM.  I>avanne  and  Girard  have  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Society :-«  M.  President.-Havc  the  kindness  to  receive 
and  present  to  tho  Society  our  thanks  for  the  honour  done  tu 


in  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  last  meeting.  Though  our 
studies  on  positive  proofs  aro  far  from  complete,  the  Society 
has  given  us  a  handsome  recompense  as  an  encouragement. 
We  still  continue  our  labours,  which  will  probably  occupy  u« 
for  some  months  longer,  those  in  course  of  execution  leading 
us  to  hopo  that  we  shall  attaiu  tho  object  in  view — the  uni- 
formity and  permanency  of  positive  proofs." 

Tho  President  requostod  that  those  persons  to  whdm  thf 
Society  had  awarded  medals  at  its  last  sitting  would  call  for 
thorn  at  tho  secretary's  office. 

M.  Poiteviu  presented  a  proof  printed  on  paper  with  printio.' 
ink  in  July,  1855,  also  ofa  scries  of  photographic  proofs  pulled 
at  different  epoch*  of  tho  application  of  the  process.  To  ' 
he  addod  some  taken  by  his  gallate  of  iron  pr 
were  handed  over  to  the  Luynes  commission. 

MM.  Salmon  and  Oarnier  handed  in  a  paper  on 
printiug  process  by  the  deposit  of  carbon  on  sheets  of 
impregnated  with  sensitive  substances,  and  on  divers  1 
phie,  processes  ou  metals  and  stone,  together  with  specim«c 
prints;  which  were  likewise  sent  to  the  Luynes  commission. 

M.  Pretsch,  of  London,  forwarded  a  fresh  series  of  proof*  aod 
plates,  obtained  by  his  photo-galvanographic  process.    (Sent  to 

M.  Berchtold  read  a  paper  on  the  process  of  heliographie  m 
graving,  communicated  by  him  at  tho  last  meeting,  and  Qlus- 
trated  it  with  proofs  and  plates  prepared  by  I 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  communi 
forwarded  to  the  commission. 

M.  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  sent  a  note  on  his  process  for  traa»- 
ferring  on  stone  or  metal  photographic  negatives  on  paptr 
prepared  with  lithographic  ink,  also  some  proofs  obtained  by  it. 
(Forwarded  to  the  commission.) 

M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  hi* 
processes  for  obtaining  photographic  pictures,  similar  to  that 
which  we  published  tome  weeks  ago.  The  paper,  together 
with  proofs  and  specimens,  was  forwarded  to  the  Luynes 
commission. 

M.  Civiale  presented  the  following  remarks  on  the  diminuUoc 
in  tho  time  of  cxj»osuro  necessary  in  the  waxed  paper,  aoddn 
albumen  and  collodion  processes: — "  1  have  been  led  to  make 
the  following  experiments  from  remarking  the  rapiditv  which 
is  communicated  by  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  <* 
the  surface  of  humid  paper,  and  1  haTe  endeavoured  to  put  tb« 
waxed  paper  (after  its  exposure  to  the  light)  pretty  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  as  humid  paper;  and  the  same  also  with 
respect  to  the  dry  albumen  and  collodion,  by  comparing  them 
with  wet  albumen  and  collodion.  Tho  preparation  of  tlx 
waxed  paper  was  the  same  as  I  described  last  year.  The 
sensitised  paper,  being  properly  washed  and  dried,  was 
from  two  to  four  minute*  and  a  half  This  result 
by  plunging  the  proof  after  exposure  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  Tho  proof  remained  c- 
seconds  when  I  transferred  it  to  the 

Distilled  wat*r 
Gallic  acid  ... 

The  proof  was  completely  developed  in  a  very  short  time.  Dry 
waxed  paper  thus  treated,  presents  tho  advantage*  and  drawback 
of  wet  paper— greater  rapidity  joined  to  a  little  - 
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and  instability  in  tho  results,  especially  in  dull  weather.  I 
believe  tho  greatest  precautions  are  nece«ary  to  avoid  spots ; 
the  dishes  should  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  paper  carefully 
selected  and  recently  iodised,   f  have  not  been  able  to  get  good 


is  with  paper  that  had  been  iodised  more  than  two  days. 
Possibly  some  improvement 


be  made  in  the  bath,  and 
sessos  than  that  I  have  indicated  might  give  equal 
rapidity.  As  to  the  dry  albumen  and  collodion  by  wetting 
their  surfaces,  after  exposure  in  the  silver  batb,  the  rapidity 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  wot  process." 

M.  Begnault  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  employ  silver 
in  the  development,  it  gave  a  hard  appearance  to  the  nega- 


tive. 

The  Abbe*  I -a horde  offered  some  i 
made  by  M.  Niepce.   (See  p.  289.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  communication,  M.  llegnault  ob- 
served that  the  phenomenon  indicated  by  M.  Niepce  may  be  of  a 
very  complicated  character ;  for  example,  the  paper  itself  might 
intervene  by  its  proper  substance.  Ho  believed  that  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
exactness  of  M.  Niepce's  hypothesis.  The  interposition  of  a 
lens  of  short  focus  between  the  two  surfaces,  to  concentrate  the 
rays  on  a  single  point :  in  this  case,  the  concentrated  rays  ought 
necessarily  to  act  with  much  more  energy.  It  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  action  was  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  two 
surfaces  rather  than  to  a  luminous  radiation. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  M.  Lalwrde. 
A  note,  of  which  the  following  is  tho  substance,  was  also 
communicated  by  the  same  gentleman.  lie  had  often  observed 
a  fact,  which  had,  no  doubt,  attracted  tho  attention  of  other 
photographers ;  which  was,  that  if,  after  having  focused  with  a 
small  diaphragm,  this  diaphragm  be  removed,  and  the  object 
uflass  left  with  its  entire  opening,  the  image  becomes  confused, 
not  only  for  reasons  already  known,  but  also  because  the  ground 
srlass  is  no  longer  at  the  focus ;  to  obtain  all  the  requisite  sharp- 
i  it  will  be  necessary,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  to 
i  the  glass  slightly  towards  the  object  glass.  The 
.'  way  in  which  this  information  is  useful  to  photographers 
is  in  cautioning  them  of  the  necessity  of  focusing  afresh  when 
they  remove  a  small  diaphragm  after  having  taken  an  object, 
to  use  the  entire  opening  to  take  a  second  picture  of  the  same 
.object  with  greater  rapidity. 

M.  Bertsch  presented  an  improved  double  object  portrait  lens 
on  the  part  of  M.  Yoigtlauder,  also  "  u  small  orthotopic 
objective  for  the  stereoscope,  giving  with  a  foral  distance  of  11 
centimetres  a  half-plate  image,  the  Hues  of  which  undergo  no 
flexion  on  any  part  of  the  field." 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  note  on  the  subject 
of  his  solar  camera,  which  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  accorded  to  him  for  it ;  after  which  the  meeting  was 
pronounced  at  an  end.—  Condenetd  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society. 
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Photoojuphs  or  tun  Cahtoons.—  When  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy first  began  to  attract  attention,  rather  extravagant 
expectation*  were  formed  by  some  of  its  votaries  as  to  the 
triumphs  which  it  was  one  day  to  achieve.  It  would,  it  was 
said,  drive  painting — at  least  tho  painting  of  portraits  and  land- 
scapes— out  of  the  field.  It  must  be  now  generally  admitted 
that  such  a  notion  as  this  was  very  greatly  exaggerated.  A 
fine  art  can  never  bo  expelled  by  a  mechanical  art,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  photography  is  essentially 
of  the  latter  kind.  In  the  fine  arts,  taste  and  imagination,  are  ! 
the  prime  requisites — in  tho  mechanical,  judgment  and  tech- 
nical skill.  And  though  in  photography  there  is  some  room  | 
for  the  display  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  points  of 
r,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  skilful  manipulation  and  close 
'on  of  physical  phenomena  have  much  more  to  do  with 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  tine  arts  to  defy,  in  a  certain 
i  and  to  a  certain  degree,  the  attacks  of  time.  As  a  beau- 
tiful painting  fades,  as  a  stately  building  crumbles  into  ruin, 
as  a  graceful  statue  becomes  discoloured  or  mutilated,  each 
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reveal  itself  with  new  force  and  purity,  in  proportion  as  the 
material  of  the  thing  fashioned  perishes.    In  photographs 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.    They  must  be  fresh,  and  sharp, 
and  clean ;  and  the  age  which  robs  them  of  these  qualities  can 
give  nothing  in  their  place.     Not  only,  however,  did  some  of 
the  vaunters  of  the  art  of  photography  forget  the  imperishable 
distinction  between  the  fine  and  the  mechanical  arts,  but  they 
were,  and  indeed  still  are,  fond  of  attributing  to  their  pet  pur- 
suit a  quality  which  belongs  to  it  only  with  important  limitations. 
Photography,  it  has  been  repeatedly  said,  must  be  true.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  it  must  be 
false.   It  is  false  in  two  ways.    Objects  at  different  distances 
are  unequally  represented,  and  lights  and  shadows  are  exagger- 
ated.   The  former  of  these  imperfections  may,  indeed,  bo 
reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity,  but  it  nevertheless 
always  exists ;  and,  wherever  minutia:  are  of  importance,  it 
will  operate  disadvantageously.   The  distaste,  therefore,  which 
most  persons  feel  for  photographic  portraits,  and  which  has 
become  an  almost  proverbial  illustration  of  human  vanity,  is, 
in  fact,  a  well-founded  distaste  for  a  real  misrepresentation. 
But,  though  the  capabilities  of  photography,  as  generally 
happens  with  a  new  iuvention,  have  been  sometimes  rated  too 
highly,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant discovery.   It  is  true  that  the  higher  kinds  of  painting 
nave  nothing  to  dread  from  such  rivalry,  as  has  been  imagined, 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  photography  is  sometimes  a  useful  sub- 
stitute, and  frequently  a  useful  ally.   A  daguerrotype  may  not 
bo  equal  to  a  good  miniature,  but  it  is  much  bettor  and  much 
cheaper  than  a  bad  miniature.   In  landscape,  too,  there  are  some 
respects  in  which  the  artist  cannot  hope  to  rival  thephotograph, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  representation  of  the  forms  of  mountains 
and  complicated  masses  of  rock,  photographic  transcripts  of 
which  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  very  valuable 
aids  for  artistic  study.    Of  all  the  applications  of  the  art  of 
photography,  however,  tho  most  unimpeachable  is  its  employ- 
ment to  secure  fac-similcs  of  j>erishing  inscriptions,  engravings, 
and  paintings.    Here  tho  surface  is  flat,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  difficulty  as  regards  the  focus ;  and  we  can  rely  upon 
an  absolute  fidelity  to  which  tho  labour  of  man,  however  con- 
scientious and  however  well-meant,  can  never  hope  to  attain. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  striking  instance  of  this  application  of  the  art 
which  has  yet  been  seen  is  the  scries  of  copies  of  the 
cartoons  which  has  been  recently  executed  by  Messrs.  Caldesi 
and  Montccchi,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi.  Three 
sets  of  different  sixes  have  been  issued,  of  which,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  largest  was  displayed  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  in  Suffolk-street,  last  winter.    Besides  these  three 
sets  there  is  a  series  of  heads  of  the  size  of  the  originals,  in 
which  Raffaelle'smannerof  working  can  bo  conveniently  studied. 
Of  the  three  editions  of  the  entire  cartoons,  the  largest  set  gives 
the  best  notion  or  the  originals,  as  In  the  more  reduced  im- 
pressions something  of  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  effect  seems 
to  be  lost.   On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  rather  more  port- 
able and  convenient,  and  are,  of  course,  just  as  correct.  AVhich- 
ever  set  is  selected,  the  lover  of  art  cannot  fail  to  feel  the 
highost  gratification  at  being  thus  enabled  to  investigate  at 
leisure  these  acknowledged  masterpieces.    It  has  often  bceu 
said  that  a  painter  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by  his  oil-paintings 
alone,  and  that,  to  estimate  properly  the  grandeur  of  design  of 
which  he  is  capable,  his  frescoes  and  works  in  distemper,  if  he 
has  executed  any,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Certainly, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  cartoons  and  the  decorationsof  the  Vatican, 
wo  should  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  genius  of 
Haffaellc.    Never  till  now.  however,  have  the  wonderful  variety, 
power,  and  beauty  of  the  former  been  fully  revealed.  Often 
as  a  person  may  have  looked  at  the  originals,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  he  gains  a  new  sense  of  their  excellence  in  con- 
templating these  photographs.    This  is  not  only  because  they 
can  bo  examined  more  closely  and  carefully  than  the  originals, 
bnt  because  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  acquired  a  force  and 
freshness  which  the  latter  want.   The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
the  very  tendency  to  exaggerate  light  and  shade  which  is  the 
main  defect  of  the  process  when  applied  to  copying  nature,  is  for 
such  purposes  as  the  present  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted.  All 
that  is  requisite  for  the  felicitous  reproduction  of  faded  and 
injured  works  of  art,  like  the  cartoons,  is  a  sure  and  proportionate 
intemafication  of  light  and  dark;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is 
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Bern  accordingly  to 
,and  the  figure*  come  out 
young  and  rresh— the  expressions  or  the  countenance*  especially 
having  acquired  a  character  which,  if  it  can  be  traced,  ac  it  doubt- 
less can,  in  the  originals,  does  not  at  any  rate  declare  itself  so 
plainly.  Something  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  here 
upon  a  reduced  scale,  as  the  name  relations  of  light  and  dark 
would  naturally  appear  les*  inadequate  when  upon  a  small  scale 
than  when  upon  a  large  one.  There  does  seem,  however,  to  be, 
apart  from  this,  a  real  restoration,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
thoexaggerativetendency  of  the  process.  The  cartoons  have  been 
so  often  discussed  and  described,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  dilate  here  upon  their  merits.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
no  change  of  taste  can  now  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  all  compe- 
tent judges  hold  them.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  find  that,  at  no 
very  remote  time,  they  were  criticised  in  a  spirit  which  is  now 
otaolotc.  There  is  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Works  a  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the  Idler 
upon  false  criticism.  Ho  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  and 
a  professed  connoisseur  paid  to  the  cartoons,  and  describes  the 
sort  of  comment  which  the  latter  passed  upon  them.  "What  a 
pity,"  he  exclaimed, "  that  Raffaelle  lived  before  the  art  ofcontrast 
was  discovered !  What  an  addition  to  the  nobleness  of  St.  Paul's 
figure  could  he  have  given  had  the  art  of  contrast,  and,  above  all, 
the  flowing  line  which  constitutes  grace  and  beauty,  been  known 
in  his  time!  You  would  not  then  have  seen  an  upright  figure 
standing  equally  on  both  legs,  and  bothhandsstretchedforwardin 
the  same  direction,  and  his  draperv  to  all  appearance  without  the 
least  art  of  disposition.''  Of  "  The  Chaise  to  St.  Peter  "  he 
remarked  "  Here  are  twelve  upright  figures.  Now,  if  Raffaelle 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  pyramidal  figure,  he  would  have 
contrived  the  figures  in  the  middle  to  have  been  on  higher 
ground,  or  the  figures  at  tha  extremities  stooping  or  lying,  which 
would  not  only  have  combined  the  group  into  a  pyramid,  but 
would  have  given  contrast."  This  anecdote  had  probably  no 
foundation  in  fact,  but  it  serves  to  show  that  this  kind  of  criti- 
cism was  in  vogue,  and  the  cautions  upon  this  head  which  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  gives  in  his  lectures  prove  the  same  thing.  The  car- 
toons are  happily  no  longer  necessary  to  aid  in  freeing  popular 
taste  from  such  Ksthetical  red  tape  as  this;  but  the  impressions 
which  Messrs.  Colnaghi  have  published  are  not  the  less  valuable. 
They  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  artists,  and  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  every  person  of  cultivated  taste.  Most  children  first 
acquire  a  notion  of,  and  a  taste  for,  art  from  illustrations  of 
Bible  history,  and  those  illustrations  will  henceforward  be,  in 
many  cases,  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  of  devotional 
painters. — Saturday  Review. 

The  Archer  Fund.— The  sum  subscribed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Archer  amounts  to  about  £640 ; 
to  this  must  be  added  a  pension  of  £50  a-year  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  out  of  the  civil  list  8ir  William  Newton  is  ondeavouring 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £100  a-year  in  addition,  so 
that  each  or  the  ladies  may  be  ensured  an  annual  income  of 
£50;  which  he  considers  to  be  the  least  they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  seeing,  as  he  aflirms,  that  their  lather's  discovery  of 
collodion  saves  the  country  £30,000  a-year.  The  subscription 
list  is  still  open,  if  any  of  our  readers  arc  desirous  of  contributing 
to  the  fund. 

The  Aht  Union  ok  Mjlxchbstkb.— The  idea  of  Man- 
chester, which  the  generality  of  people  entertained  until  recently 
was,  that  it  was  a  city  of  factories  enveloped  in  smoke,  where 
steam-engines  tilled  the  streets  with  a  continual  roar,  and  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  held  strong  opinions  as  to  their 
political  rights,  aud  were,  in  consequence,  regarded  with  a 
species  of  horror  by  the  quiet  dwellers  in  oauntry  towns.  How- 
ever, the  attendance  of  the  people  at  the  Pine  Arts  Exhibition 
of  the  past,  and  the  existence  of  an  Art  Union  in  the  present, 
are  proofs  that  those  in  that,  city  who  are  not  included  among 
"  the  upper  ten  thousand,"  have  a  taste  for  art  as  well  as  for 
politics.  Besides  the  usual  engravings  and  the  other  advantages 
which  the  Art  Union  of  London  offers,  the  Manchester  Art 
Union  proposes  to  add  a  certain  number  of  choice  photographs 
for  distribution  among  their  subscribers,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
photographs  shall  be  good  ones,  they  request  that  photographers 
who  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the  conditions  specified  in  an 
advertisement  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  the 
"  Photographic  News,"  to  forward  specimens  to  the  secretary. 
Probably  there  is  no  art  whatever  which  is  practised  so  exten- 
sively, for  the  mere  pleasure  of  practising  it,  as  photography. 
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Still  there  aro  a  vast  number  of  photographers  who,  if  they  do 
not  seek  to  sell  their  nroductioi 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  when  the 
as  the  present  promises  to  be,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
siderable  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Manchester  Art  Union  in  this  matter,  which  we  think  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  give  pleasure  to  their  subscribers,  but  to 
encourage  an  art  that,  though  of  continually  increasing  im- 
]K>rtance,  is  of  all  others  the  least  encouraging  in  a  ] 
point  of  view. 
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NEW  DRY  PROCESS. 

Sir, — I  was  by  no  means  agreeably  surprised,  on  receipt  of 
your  No.  for  the  12th  inst.,  to  sec  that  a  "  Friend"  (vol.  ri.  p. 
275,)  had  indiscreetly  entrusted  you  with  mema.  touching 
a  process  which  I  have  been  expounding  and  communicating 
to  several,  during  the  last  two  months ;  and  which,  being 
apparently  ao  slight  a  modification  of  Fothergill's  process,  I 
really  wished  more  fully  to  elaborate  before  I  rushed  into 
print.  I  recognise  the  style  of  your  correspondent,  and  fed 
certain  he  has  not  in  any  way  experimented  with  it ;  his  de- 
scription of  it  is  very  inaccurate,  and  his  deductions  wide  of 
the  mark.  Syrup,  of  the  density  he  mentions,  would  act  in 
a  manner  totally  the  reverse  of  that  intended.  I  never  ssid 
that  "  nine  batches"  of  plates  bad  been  prepared ;  hut,  that, 
out  of  nine  plates  from  different  batches,  1  had  met  with  no 
failure  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  process.  Far  from 
"  the  negatives  not  being  as  dense  as  usual,1'  I  had  the 
pleasure  yesterday  to  see  a  copy  of  an  engraving,  the  c«pecial 
beauty  of  which  consisted  in  the  perfect  density  of  the 
spaces  which  were  white  in  the  original,  and  a  certain 
peculiar  sharpness  of  outline  which  is  rarely  reached  in  wet 
collodion. 

Allow  me  now  to  describe  the  process  more  minutely  than 
"  Amateur,"  and  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  it,  your  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves  by  experiment ;  if  any  praise  be 
due,  they  will  know  to  whom  to  award  it. 

1.  The  collodion  I  have  used  is  the  same  I  have  long 
made  and  sold  for  the  ordinary  wet  process ;  and  the  bath 
the  usual  nearly  neutral  30  grain,  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver. 

2.  After  exciting  a  plate  (say  stereo  size),  place  it  on  the 
level  Btand,  and  pour  over  it  6  drachms  of  the  following 
solution — (lump  sugar,  1  drachm;  pure  water,  1  ounce). 
Effect  this  with  one  sweep  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  liquid 
shall  flow  over  in  one  unbroken  wave,  and  let  it  remain  at 
absolute  rest  for  one  minute ;  the  liquid  being  then  caused  to 
move  to  and  fro  repeatedly  over  the  plate,  is  to  be  poumi  otT, 
and  replaced 

8.  By  4  drachma  of  prepared  albumen,  made  by  agitating, 
in  a  bottle,  1  ounce  of  albumen,  with  :;  ounces  pure  water 
and  5  minium  liquid  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  .S80,  allowing  it  to 
settle  12  hours,  then  filtering  through  paper. 

The  object  in  adding  the  sugar  to  the  washing  water  is  to 
render  the  latter  somewhat  denser,  so  that  the  portion  of 
bath  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  collodion,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  gravity,  appears  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  repnlsaor. 
for  plain  water,  and  their  potation  in  general,  may  have 
its  yearning  for  union  with  a  more  generous  liquid  readily 
satisfied ;  which  is  the  case  if  it  be  allowed  to  rest  undis- 
turbed for  a  short  period,  as  above  described. 

4.  The  albumen  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pkv 
whilst  another  is  being  coated  and  immersed  in  the  bath, 
and  then 

5.  Washed  off  with  1  pint  of  common  water. 

6.  The  plates  are  to  be  allowed  to  drain  and  become  cearh 
dry  with  the  inferior  angle  supported  on  blotting  pap " 
resting  on  glass ;  the  superior,  by  a  piece  of  white  pine  wood, 
appropriately  serrated,  and  nailed  at  the  proper  begin 
against  the  wall.  Perfect  desiccation  must  be  effect*!  by 
the  aid  of  low  artificial  heat,  radiating  from  any  appropriate 
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source,  «.</.,_  a  chamber  of  hot  water,  or  a  heated  brick 
wrapped  in  blotting  paper. 

7.  I  consider  the  exposure  to  bo  about  fire  times  as  long 
as  wet  collodion — half  a  minute  is  sufficient  for  an  object, 
50  yards  distant,  veil  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Lens,  a 
double  combination,  5-inch  focus  with  a  stop,  j-inch  between 
the  lenses.  The  reproduction  above  menUoned  occupied  22 
minute*,  iis  against  .r>  with  wet  collodion. 

8.  Before  developing,  plunge  for  half  a  minute  into  dis- 
tilled water,  then  place-  on  level  stand,  and 

9.  Four  over  toe  plate  4  drachms  of  the  following:— 1 
grain  usual  pyrogallic  solution,  C  parts  saturated  gallic  acid 
solution,  1  part  mixed  at  the  moment  of  use  with  1  per  cent, 
of  a  UO-grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  in  a  glass  measure, 
perfectly  clean  aud  free  from  scratches.  The  addition  of 
gallic  acid  renders  the  development  somewhat  more  tardy, 
but  this  is  abunrlantly  compensated  for  by  the  liquid 
luaining  so  much  longer  bright  and  the  diminished  tende 
to  stains. 

10.  Within  5  or  10  minutes  all  the  detail  of  the  picture 
will  have  appeared, provided  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient ; 
but  the  density  will  be  but  small ;  any  amount  of  the  latter 
may  be  obtained  by  using  n  new  quantity  of  develojK-r 
mixed  with  10  drops  or  more  of  silver  solution. 

11.  I  invariably  fix  with  cyanide,  6  grains  to  the  ounce, 
finding  that  it  does  its  work  in  a  more  cleanly  manner  than 
hypo.,  and  has  no  tendency  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  film 
in  places  where  it  may  have  been  scratched  off  the  edges, 
&c. ;  a  mult  to  which  the  latter  is  much  addicted. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  remedies  against  blisters  and 
peeling  off  of  the  film,  I  cannot  say  much,  not  having  been 
troubled  therewith.  I  believe  them  to  arise  frequently  from 
an  inappropriate  collodion  being  used,  but  more  generally 
from  careless  manipulation ;  that  above  mentioned  being  a 
very  grave  source  of  peeling ;  frequent  raising  of  the  putc 
perpendicularly  on  its  edge  lias  a  great  tendency  to  favour 
this.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  cleanliness  in  the  plates  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  dire  results  supposed  to  follow  from  want  of 
this  approximate  to  godliness.  I  am  not  of  their  opinion  ; 
their  failures  evidently  proceed  from  other  causes.  I  differ 
from  them  also,  totally,  in  their  belief  that  smearing  them 
over  with  albumen  is  a  mode  of  keeping  either  these  or  the 
bath  clean.  Lot  the  plates  be  first  well  washed  in  solution 
of  cyanide,  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  dried ;  then,  just  before 
using,  smeared  over  with  a  thin  cream,  consisting  of  tripoli, 
proof  spirit,  and  a  little  ammonia,  and  the  same  Rubsequantly 
buffed  off;  and  I  will  answer  that  dirty  plates  shall  no 
longer  be  reckoned  among  their  stock  grievances. 

13.  This  process  apj>ears  also  likely  to  solve  the  difficult  I 
question  of  the  manufacture,  on  the  large  scale,  of  trans- 1 
parencies  for  the  stereoscope.  I  have  made  a  few  experiments 
thereon  with  the  happiest  results.  Almost  any  tint  in  the 
ileposit  may  be  obtained  by  the  judicious  dosage  of  the  gallic 
acid  solution.  The  negatives  employed  should  be  slightly 
over-exposed,  and  not  too  dense  in  any  part.  The  exposure 
in  pressure  frame  is  2  seconds,  to  moderately  good  diffused 
light.  J.  B.  Hockix. 

:W,  Jhile  Street,  Manchester  Square. 


SEW  WRY  PROCESS. 

Sib, — In  my  letter  of  last  week  (ante,  page  275),  there 
is  a  mistake  which  requires  correction.  The  syrup  may  be 
re  pared  with  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  as  stated 
me ;  but  in  that  case,  it  should  be  diluted  to  the  consis- 
tency of  one  drachm  of  sngar  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This 
proportion  has  been  found  to  act  well,  but  perhaps  one 
measure  of  syrup  to  three  of  water  may  be  quite  as  good. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  those  who  try  thi  j$  process  will  report 
their  opinion  of  it,  or  communicate  any  modification  which 
they  have  tested,  and  found  to  be  an  improvement.    By  so 
doing,  they  will  be  aiding  the  advancement  of  an  art  which 
.can  only  attain  perfection  by  such  means.    The  idea  of 


interposing  a  delicate  layer  between  the  collodion  and  albu- 
men is  a  happy  one,  ana  I  trust  this  new  process  will  prove 
as  successful  in  the  hands  of  photographers  in  general  as  it 


unquestionably  has  in  those  of  its  t 


An  Amatei  r. 


CONVERTING  POSITIVES  INTO  NEGATIVES*. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kardwich,  in  one  of  your  recent 
numbers,  relative  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  proce-su* 
for  strengthening  negatives,  induce  me  to  write  to  you  to 
add  my  confirmatory  experience  of  the  value  of  the  process 
favourably  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hardwich,  and  originally 
introduced  by  MM.  Barresville  and  Davanne,  viz.,  that  in 
which  iodine  is  employed  for  reproducing  the  iodide  of  silver, 
and  pyrogallic  acid  is  used  in  strengthening.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  this  process  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  in  May, 
1857 ;  since  then  I  have  always  employed  it  when  I  have 
required  a  negative,  and  with  uniformly  good  results.  I 
also  know  several  photographers  who  find  it  very  valuable  to 
them.  One  of  them  has  informed  me  that,  previously  to 
using  this  process,  he  had  to  expose  often  15  to  30  minutes 
to  obtain  a  good  negative  of  machinery,  &c,  in  badly  lighted 
rooms,  and  now  a  minute  or  two  produce  him  a  positive 
picture,  that  yields  a  beautiful  negative,  by  this  mode  of 
treatment.  I  inclose  you  a  print  from  a  converted  positive, 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  yon  will  see  the  advantages  of 
liaving  a  process  you  can  depend  upon,  when  you  have  such 
subjects  to  take.  I  can,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  this 
process  to  any  who  require  to  obtain  negatives  of  objects  in 
a  bad  light,  or  when  the  exposure  for  an  ordinary  negative 
would  bo  too  long  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result,  from  the 
objects  moving  (as  children,  animals,  &c).  The  fonnuhe 
and  manipulation  I  use  are  as  follow : — 

After  fixing  and  washing  the  positive  picture  (which 
should  be  fully  developed  with  the  iron  solution),  thoroughly 
dry  it.  This  is  to  prevent  the  film  coming  off  in  the  after 
washings,  &c.  Then  moisten  the  film  well  with  water,  and 
pour  over  some  of  the  following  solution  :— compound  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  2  drachms ;  distilled  water,  8  ounces ;  pour 
the  same  quantity  on  and  off  the  picture  for  a  minute  or  two. 
In  some  collodions,  or  with  some  developers,  no  change  is 
observable  here,  in  others  a  pale  primrose  iodide  covers  the 
u  whites"  of  the  image.  Well  wash  off  the  iodide  solution 
with  water,  and  expose  the  plate  to  the  fight  for  a  short 
period,  say  30  to  60  seconds ;  return  to  the  dark  room  and 
pour  on  some  of  the  following : — 

.      ...      ...  2 

.      ...      ...  1 

•      ...      ...  1 


Pyrogallic  add 
Citric  acid   


When  the  plate  is  well  moistened  with  this,  pour  it  back 
into  the  measure  and  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  30  grains  to  1  ounce.  This  should  not  be  from  the 
ordinary  nitrate  bath,  or  specks  will  probably  be  the  result. 
Pour  this  same  mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of 
silver  on  and  off  the  plate  as  in  developing  a  negative,  till  the 
picture  is  dense  enough,  of  course  using  a  fresh  quantity,  if 
the  first  bt  gets  very  much  decomposed  and  discoloured. 
My  only  excuse  in  troubling  you  with  these  remarks  is,  that 
I  consider,  from  the  experience  of  others  and  my  own,  that 
this  process  for  strengthening  negatives,  or  converting 
positives  into  negatives,  is  so  good  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
known  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Robt.  John  Fowtj:r. 


NOTE  ON  THE  DEPOSITION  OE  DEW. 

Sir,— I  am  no  photographer,  but  I  have  taken  the 
"  News  "  from  the  first,  and  reading  in  a  recent  number 
your  foreign  correspondent's  extract  from  Le  Cosmos,  the 
idea  struck,  me  that  the  phenomenon  there  mentioned  might 
be  similar  to  one  I  have  often  noticed,  with  the  difference 
only  between  dust  and  dew.  The  season  is  now  i 
when,  if  you  are  a  tolerably  early  riser,  you  may, "any  i 
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yon  choose  to  go  out,  see,  by  the  deposit  on  fenc«  or  any 
erection  of  wood,  the  arrangement  of  the  frame-work 
the  erection  as  clearly  as  if  the  framing  were 

C.  R.  Pl-ANT. 
DETERIORATION  OF  OCTTA  PERCTIA  ON  KKaTPIXG. 

Sir, — As  you  are  now  writing  on  gutta  pern  ha  baths,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  my  experience  with 
one.  I  made  one  of  sheet  gutta  percha  in  March,  1857, 
which  answered  very  well  tUl  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it 
sprung  a  leak,  which  I  could  not  find  without  taking  it  out 
of  the  mahogany  case,  and  when  I  attempted  to  do  so  it 
broke  all  to  pieces.  I  then  looked  for  a  piece  of  the  new 
sheet  it.  was  made  from,  and  that  was  just  the  same — as 
brittle,  but  not  so  stroug  as  glass.  Have  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents experienced  the  same?  I  ought  to  state  that  I 
only  used  it  a  few  houreonce  a  week.    IIknrt  Mitciiell. 


MARBLINOS  IX  THE  FOTHEROIU.  TROCKSH. 

Sir,— The  water  marks  or  marbling  in  Fothergill's  pro- 
cess are  produced  by  the  mode  of  washing  off  the  albumen, 
and  will  mostly  be  found  when  it  is  washed  off  under  a  tap 
or  jug.  A  metagelatinc  plate,  unwashed,  will  never  show 
them  ;  but  wash  ofT  the  metagelatinc  as  above,  and  you  will 
frequently  meet  with  them.  Washing  in  a  dish  entirely 
prevents  them,  if  sufficient  water  is  used  :  1  oz.  of  albumen 
to  B  ozs.  of  water  is  quite  sufficient.  Success. 

QUERY  ON  COLOURING  r-HOTOORArUS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  chemical 
will  produce  the  bronze  shade  on  the  extract  of 
r.  as  it  would  be  most  valuable  for  colouring  stereo- 
grams?   G.  R.  (». 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

W*r.T  CoMjP'hon  pok  Intkuiors. — Mr.  Russell  Sedgfield,  on 
whose  beautiful  productions  we  have  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  offer  some  remark*,  suggests  a  proems  by  means  of  which  wet 
collodion  may  be  employed  for  interior*.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  this  process  for  interiors  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
lengthened  exposure  required,  the  nitrate  of  silver  dries  on  the 
surface  and  produces  stains.  To  overcome  this  drawback  he  pre- 
pares a  bath  of  ten  or  twelve  (Trains  of  nitrate  of  silvrr  to  the  ounce 
and  nearly  saturates  it  with  acetate.  On  removing  the  plate  from 
the  usual  bath,  he  place*  it  in  this  for  several  minutes.    Kor  deve- 


gacaUioB. — Did  you  wash  the  plate  well  after  developing,  and  before  fixlnr ' 
If  cyanide  Axtnr  solution  l»  applied  immediately  after  an  Iron  develofmr 


loping,  he  uses  a  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  of  two  or  three  grains  to 
the  ounce.  The  development  occupies  a  longer  period  than  in  the 
case  of  a  plate  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  one  bath  only, 
except  when  the  exposure  has  been  a  very  long  one,  viz,,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  modification  of 
the  wet  collodion  process  are,  the  diminution  of  risk  of  stains  and 
the  power  of  giving  a  lunger  exposure  with  safety.  The  collodion 
Mr.  Sedgfield  recommends  for  interiors  is  one  that  Is  a  medium 
between  the  tough  and  powdery:  a  condition  he  obtains  by  the 
addition  of  cotton  and  alcohol  to  the  collodion  supplied  to  htm.  It 
should  be  newly  mixed  for  interiors,  and  iodised  with  a  mixture  of 

Extqcsr  of  ToM!«i  with  flot.n. — A  toning  bath  used  in  the 
way  we  recommend,  viz.,  btfort.  fixing,  hut  after  removal  of  the 
free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  print,  will  tone  properly  about  200 
square  inches  for  every  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  which  has  been 
added  to  it :  ami  the  expense  of  chloride  of  gold  being  about  two 
pence  per  grab),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  expense  of  gold 
toning  does  not  exceed  one  penny  per  100  square  inches.  This 
being  the  case,  no  photographer  who  really  values  his  productions 
should  run  the  risk  of  having  them  fade,  owing  to  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  costliness  of  a  properly  made  toning  bath. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Tatlob.— L  Many  thanks  for  the  note  respecting  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  washing  waters  on  plants:  the  latter  from  a  correspondent,  which  we 
published  in  oar  last  number,  renders  farther  notice  on  this  point  unneces- 
sary. ■}.  We  will  eommonleaie  the  query  to  our  correspondent,  who,  doubt- 
less, will  render  every  information  In  his  power.  H.  An  excellent  Composi- 
tion was  given  In  onr  first  volume ;  a  reference  to  the  Index  will  at  once 
show  you  where  It  Is  to  be  found.  4.  They  should  be  well  washed  Imme- 
diately they  are  taken  from  the  printing  frame,  and  then  immersed  In  the 
toning  hath;;  from  j^wlour of  your  print,  we  fancy  Um 


solution,  blue  stains  are  frequently  formed,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the«w 
two  solutions  occasioning  tike  formation  of  Prussian  blur,  nine  p»trj«*« 
may  also  be  produced  by  using  too  acid  a  developing  eolntion.  or  too  thinly 


F.Xoi  IBKR.— The  occurrence  „f  pin 
from  many  causes ;  the  most  common  ar 
with  Iodide ;  this  Is  remedied  by  adding  a  1 
of  nitrate  of  silver-,  the  collodion  being  i 
Wore  it  has  quite  settled.   A  jiotastlttm 


"mi 


ari^ 

es  of  a  sMHrrain  satatasa 
soon  alter  Iodising,  aaJ 
n  la  peculiarly  Habit  t- 

A.  U  A. — The  picture  sent  U  by  no  means  a  bad  one:  if  anything,  a  lit  tie 
leas  exposure  might  have  improved  tu  Some  of  the  foggy  appearance  nuy 
be  due  to  the  lens,  which,  owing  to  the  number  of  reflecting  surfaces.  ai>! 
the  long  time  It  requires  to  produce  an  action.  Is  very  liable  to  produce  the 
effect  of  fog.  You  may  obtain  darker  tones  by  printing  deeper,  and  kceim.- 
longer  In  Ute  toning  bath. 

A.  Bran, — We  do  not  think  that  you  can  pet  any  double  cnmbtajatlon  lm*.* 
with  mountings  much  lighter  than  the  uld-fashloued  style:  In  this  mpert 
the  optician  and  brass  mounter  la  far  behind  the  cabinet  maker  in  rendering- 
the  apparatus  sufflclenUy  light  and  portable  for  the  present  race  of  amateur 
photographers.  A  light  and  rigid  substitute  for  the  usual  heavy  brass  menu 
is  much  wanted. 

Da.  O.— The  reduction  Is  owing  to  the  charcoal  which  you  placed  In  the  •Mo- 
tion. It  is  no  old  experiment  to  place  a  stick  of  freshly-burned  charcoal  Is 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  In  the  dark.  In  about  a  week's  time,  metalii< 
silver  will  be  seen  to  l>e  reduced  on  the  charcoal,  either  In  the  form  gf  ■ 
bright  coating,  or  in  long  needle-sliaisyl  crystals.  * 

Optical— We  presume  our  correspondent  means  nfiartimf 
he  speaks  of  a  rtfrartmy  stereoscope,  although  the  latter  t 
very  applicable  to  some  of  the  cheap  Instruments  now  to  be  i 
Professor  WhrnUtone  was  the  Inventor  of  the  reft 
well  as  the  reflecting  Instrument.  ^ 

'"positive.    The  most  advisable  plan  will  he  to  add  tincture  of  I 
the  collodion  assumes  ik  full  yellow  or  reddish  tint ;  and  If  the 
the  positive*  should  still  be  found  I 
by  drop,  until  it  works  properly. 

F.  1.  M.  M.  (Devon.)— One  or  two  drops  of  canada  balsam  In  an 
spirits  of  turpentine  will  make  a  very  good  varniah  for  i 
lodion  positives  before  colouring  them.   If  the  colour  Met  too  deeply .  i 
more  turpentine. 

A  Mm nes. — We  must  decline  taking  any  part  In  such  proceedings.  Thev 
will  not  add  much  to  the  credit  of  either  party,  and  our  advice  would  be  t  • 

stu[>  at  once. 

Hali  vox. — The  plate  shnnM  tie  trr/J  washed,  or  the  picture  will  Cade.  Br 

using  a  collodion  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  (Urn  will  not  sra 

off.    Vou  will  see  advertisements  to  that  effect  in  our  advertising  < 
Ulnar.— Iodoform  diminishes  the  Intensity  of  < 

proper  formation  of  the  half-tones  of  the 

think  Its  employment  Injudicious. 
Wilijax  F— It  Is  Imprudent  to  mount  positives  with  paste,  as  this 

has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  stability  ,V 

the  photograph.    Thin  glue,  applied  hot,  will  be  far  pr,letit»le. 
F.  R.  8. — The  article  referred  to  has  not  yet  appeared  In  any  Kng!i«h  journal 

It  wonld  be  too  heavy  and  uninteresting  for  Insertion  in  full  In  our  pages 

we  may,  however,  give  an  abstract  of  the  article. 
A  CaiorrrwT.— More  acetic  add  Is  required  In  the  exciting  end  devriopii.t 

solution.   Do  not  excite  with  gailo- nitrate,  but  only  with  aceto- nitrate  ..  i 

stiver. 

T  P. — 1.  The  metallic  spangles  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  too  i 

add  in  the  developing  eolation.    2.  Your  prints  will  prohably  be  i 

darker  by  ironing  them  In  a  rather  damp  state. 
J.  ii — We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  patent  which  can  prrres: 

you  taking  pictures  on  Ivory. 
Co i.i  olios. — Your  collodion  is  too  thin :  allow  longer  time  to  . 

It  is  poured  off  the  plate,  or  use  a  thicker  collodion. 
II.  M. — flea  M.  Le  (trice's  paper  in  the  present  number.  To 

If  It  were  alkaline :  add  a  little  dilute  nitric  add  to  1l 
J.  T,  B. — We  will  communicate  the  query,  and,  as  soon 

answer,  will  give  the  desired  Information. 

B.  it.  W.— One' drop  of  nitric  add  added  to  one  ounce  of  water.  Add  tfes 
solution  lo  your  bath  In  quantities  not  exceeding  one  drachm  at  a  rinse. 

IlEonnica— 1.  Use  a  slow  collodion  containing  free  Iodine,    x.  So.   j.  We 

cannot  answer  such  questions. 
Anrusx. — If  our  fair  correspondent  win  send  us  her  portrait,  we  win  ar 

whether  we  think  photography  the  best  < 
Querist.— Apply  to  a  card  maker  or  who" 

y  our  pictures  at  a  moderate  expense. 
J  as  XT.— Your  query  was  answered  in  < 
V. — Use  a  solution  of  gum  damme  •  < 
Majst. — The  effect  you  deecrllieca 
H.  8.  I.— Received  w  ith  many  thanks.   A  | 
M.  and  11. — Received. 

Communications  declined  with  thanks— A.  B.  C. — (J. — A  Beginning?. 
The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  is  either  sweh  s> 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  it  haa  appeared  In  recent  numbers  of  t« 

"PBOTOoaArmo  Saws:"— B.  L.  N  — Correspondent  — In  a  Fix.— It  T.  u 
— Abra. 

Ix  Illll  Oil  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  —  A  Watt. — II.  M  —  A.  R.  P. — tj.  K  ki- 
ll, and  J.  Walter  —  W.  II.  llumaiid.— 0.  II.  Palne.~U  M.  Hrackcnndf* 

M.  A  RnoL-J.  8.  f  iverton— O.  a-Knostlan,-W.  L— G.  11.  W — I.  W.  W 


,»i  for 
price  ■ 


//.  Alice  dees  pryparrd.  pricr  D.  «d 

-  t,  ~.  ■     ■         .JL  (,^.,1......  ,  1  . 

ir  tnput  oovntf  ay  1<V  t  uot  ti/trr    ra  CAe  i 


*,*  All  editorial  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ctouxxs,  ar 
of  Messrs.  Casssu,  Prrrxs,  and  QALrnt,  La  f 
it  addressed  to  the  offi< 
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Vol.  IT.,  No.  52.— XoptenUxr  2,  1859. 


The  Second  Volume  of  the  "  Photographic  Kkwm  "  is 
concluded  with  tlie'  present  number.   Twelve  months  have 
elapsed  since  we  entered  on  the  publication  of  this  new 
periodical.   Several  authorities  predicted  our  failure,  from 
the  fact  of  our  serial  addressing  only  a  limited  section  of 
the  public.   Fortunately,  wc  were  sufficiently  confident  in 
the  soundness  of  our  opinion  on  this  point,  as  not  to  be 
deterred  from  our  purpose  by  any  sinister  forebodings  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  our  attempt  to  establish  a  new  medium 
of  communicaUon  with  the  great  body  of  photographers ; 
still  there  was,  naturally,  a  feeling  of  some  anxiety  con- 
nected with  the  undertaking,  lest  we  might  have  formed  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  what  was  required  at  the  present  day 
by  the  particular  class  we  addressed.    We  are  now  enabled 
to  speak  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  facts,  and  it  is  with 
real  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  inform  our  readers  that  the 
excellent  position  the  "News"  assumed  at  ita  very  com- 
mencement has  gradually  strengthened,  and  that  it  continues 
steadily  to  progress  in  the  estimation  of  photographers. 
Within  a  month  after  its  foundation  it  liad  taken  the  fore- 
most place  in  photographic  literature;  since  then  every 
month  has  seen  a  large  additional  increase  in  the  sale  in 
this  country,  and  tho  slower,  but  equally  certain,  growth 
of  the  circulation  in  our  colonies,  in  India,  and,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  Continent.   We  mention  these  facts  for  tho 
purpose  of  expressing  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
.support  we  have  received ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  that  our  exertions  have  not  merely  been  of 
service  to  photographers,  but  have  tended  to  raise  the  character 
of  photography  in  public  estimation.   Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  PnOTOORAPHic  News  "  the  public  were  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  position  to  which  photography  had 
,  or  that  its  importance  was  such  as  to  require  a 
.  to  its  interests.   The  editors  of  newer<n>ers 
ignored  the  existence  of  such  periodicals,  and  it  was  not 
until  this  journal  made  its  appearance  that  they  recognised 
the  fact  by  frequent  quotations  from  ita  pages ;  thus  proving 
that  the  "News"  had  done  what  other  journals  of  similar 
character  liad  failed  to  do,  vis, :  made  photography  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  public  generally. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  its  contents,  we  may 


leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  merely  observing 
that  while  we  liave  never  tailed  to  record  every  incident  con- 
nected with  photography  in  England  likely  to  interest  them, 
we  have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  them  well  informed  on 
matters  of  science  and  art  occurring  on  the  Continent — which 
knowledge  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  them  through  any 
other  channel — by  engaging  the  services  of  one  of  the  moat  . 
distinguished  savam  in  France;  we  have  also  opened  our 
columns  to  communications  from  correspondents  to  tho 
fullest  desirable  extent. 

As  regards  the  future,  we  propose  to  continue  the. series 
of  artich*  under  the  head  of  "  The  Amateur  Mechanic,"  th>> 
letters  wc  have  received  from  many  of  our  readers  demon- 
strating that  they  are  received  with  favour.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  "PitoToaRAriiic  News 
of  greater  value  to  beginners,  several  valuable  aerie*  of 
articles  will  be  introduced  into  the  new  volume,  by  means  of 
which  they  will  be  readily  enabled  to  master  the  preliminary 
dtfficulties  of  the  art.  A  second  series  of  "lessons  on 
Chemistry"  will  be  commenced,  which,  being  fuller  and 
more  comprehensive  than  those  formerly  given,  will  be 
equally  useful  to  our  old  and  new  subscribers. 

In  conclusion,  wc  cannot  omit  to  express  our  warm 
acknowledgments  to  those  eminent  photographers  who  have, 
both  privately  and  otherwise,  favoured  us  with  suggestions 
calculated  to  be  of  service  to  those  practitioners  who  have 
not  yet  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  art ; 
and  also  to  those  who  have  favoured  us  with  information  on 
minor  matters  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  tho  "  News." 
We  have  pleasure  in  expressing  our  obligations  to  our  cor- 
respondents, and  trust  that  these  kindly  communications 
may  be  continued  in  the  future  as  in  the  past — a  repertory 
of  valuable  information ;  and  that  while  wc  labour  zealously 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  journal  intrusted  to  our 
charge,  we  may  continue  to  receive  the  assistance  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  photography,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  fully  investigating  the  bearing  which  kindred 
sciences  may  exercise  upon  it.  It  will  ever  be  our  object 
to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  every  new  discovery  and 
to  every  important  improvement,  and  thus  to  render  out- 
serial  the  veritable  organ  of  Photographic  New  s. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PLAIN  OR  WAXED  PAPKK 
PROCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

HY  JESSE  MITCHKI.r.,  ADJUTANT  l*T  JfATIVK  VETERAN 
»AlTAI.10?f. 

The  following  paper,  extracted  from  the  reports  of  the 
Madras  Photographic  Society,  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  paper  ou  a  similar  process  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
II.  S.  Crawford,  given  in  a  recent  number : — 
So  much  has  been  written  on  the  rajxjr  processes  that  the 
:it  would  appear  to  be  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
'  process,  easy  to  mauipulatc,  and  applicable  to  all 
situations,  appears  to  be  still  a  desideratum.  I  have,  there- 
fore, at  the  request  of  our  Houorary  Secretary,  undertaken 
to  describe  my  mode  of  operating,  aud,  I  believe,  that  any 
one  who  faithfully  follows  these  directions  will,  after  a  little 
practice,  find  no  difficulty  in  producing,  at  least,  tolerable 
negatives.  Skill  in  photography,  as  in  any  other  art  or 
science,  is  only  acquired  by  practice,  and  no  reasonable  man 
should  feel  annoyed  if,  in  his  first  attempts,  ho  fails  to  pro- 
duce as  good  pictures  as  they  can  do  who  liavc  practised 
assiduously  for  many  years. 

This  process  is  a  modification  of  the  original  waxed  paper 
process  of  Le  Gray,  but  it  is  equally  suited  to  unwaxed 
papers.  As  the  manipulation  of  unwaxed  paper  is  much 
the  easiest,  and  the  results  so  much  alike  that  the  operator 
himself  cannot,  after  a  time,  say  which  was  taken  on  waxed, 
which  on  plain  paper,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  description 
of  the  latter  process,  giving  afterwards  such  additional 
directions  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  waxed  paper. 

In  photographic  operations,  absolute  cleanliness  is  an 
essential  element  of  success.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
photographer's  hands,  for  instance,  be  mechanically  clean, 
they  must  be  chemically  bo  ;  therefore,  when  he  is  about  to 
select  his  papers,  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  usual 
washing  with  soap  and  water,  but  should  rinse  them  after- 
wards in  a  good  quantity  of  clean  water,  lest  the  soap  do 
that  mischief  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  This  applies  still 
more  strongly  to  the  trayB  used  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
process.  The  tray  used  for  iodising  the  paper  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose  alone;  or  if,  from  the  paucity  of  appara- 
tus—which,  in  this  country,  is  not  always  procurable — 
he  is  compelled  to  use  it  for  the  exciting  solution  also,  that  is 
t  ho  greatest  liberty  he  may  take.  The  exciting  dish  must  uever 
be  used  for  developing,  aud  the  dishes  for  developing  solu- 
tions shotdd  not  be  used  for  any  other  puqmse,  except 
washing  the  paper  after  it  is  excited,  in  which  case,  if  clean, 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  any  harm.  After  being  used  with 
gallo-nitrate,  they  should  be  washed  as  soon  as  possible  in 
abundance  of  clean  water ;  and  if  the  gallo-nitrate  solution 
decomposes  rapidly  when  placed  in  them,  they  must  be 
washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (5 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water),  and  with  plenty  of  clean  water 
afterwards.  The  trays  for  hyposulphite  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  except  for  washing  the  finished  negative. 
The  photographer  will  also  find  it  advantageous  to  have 
separate  measures  and  funnels  for  his  aceto-nitrate  and  gallic 
acid  solution. 

t'APKi:. 

The  paper  used  iu  this  procuss  is  ( 'ansons  thin  negative. 
It  is  not  without  imperfections,  such  as  uiicvcunesK  of 
texture  and  minute  holes,  which  allow  the  exciting  and 
developing  solutions  to  pass  through  and  stain  the  back  of 
the  negative.  To  tho  beginner  these  things  are  not  of 
much  importance,  as  he  must  expect  to  spoil  a  few  papers ; 
but  when  a  little  more  advanced,  he  should  examine  his 
papers  carefully  by  a  strong  light,  rejecting  any  that  have 
the  imperfections  above  noted,  which  need  not,  however,  be 
thrown  away,  as  the  best  will  do  for  waxing,  which  fills  up 
any  very  small  holes,  and  the  remainder  will  do  for  positives. 
The  iwpera  should  be  cut  of  the  same  width,  and  half  an 
inch  or  so  longer  than  the  camera  slide.  One  side  of  the 
•  is  smoother  than  the  other,  which  is  best  ascertained 


by  holding  it  bo  that  the  light  falls  upon  it  obliquely ;  this 
should  be  marked,  in  two  opposite  corners,  with  a  capital 
letter,  which  better  defines  the  side  on  which  the  mark  i* 
made  than  a  circle  or  cross. 

lOMSfNG. 

The  solvent  may  be  cither  whey  or  distilled  water.  1 
believe  the  former  produces  the  most  dense  skies,  and  a 
greater  opacity  generally  iu  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture : 
it  is,  however,  somewhat  troublesome  to  prepare.  Th«- 
following  method  of  obtaining  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as 
any  :— 

Let  pure  milk  from  the  cow  stand  until  it  is  sour ;  for 
each  quart  of  milk  beat  up  the  whites  of  three  cggB;  ad«l 
these  to  the  milk,  in  any  convenient  vessel ;  porcelain  i> 
best — if  brass  or  copper  utensils  be  used,  they  should  be  well 
tinned.  Boil  gently  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  aud 
the  caseine  will  be  taken  up  by  the  coagulated  albumen. 
When  cold,  filter  through  a  double  fold  of  cambric,  and  then 
through  bibulous  paper;  the  latter  is  a  tedious  proce* 
unless  the  operator  has  a  large  funnel,  which  he  can  fill  ami 
leave  whilst  he  is  attending  to  other  matters.  If  properly 
made,  it  should  be  clear  and  transparent,  and  of  a  straw 
coloured  tint. 

To  each  ounce  of  whey  or  distilled  water  add  the  followiw; 
ingredients : — 

Iodide  of  potuaaiura    7  5  (Train*. 

liromide  of  potassium   -%">  .. 

G'vanidc  of  potassium    ■  I 

Chloride  of  sodium,  dry  (table  salt)    ...  „ 

Sugar  of  milk    12-  ,. 

Crystallised  honey  (from  the  tmttom  of  a 

jar)    J- 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  the  mixture  as  much  re-KuliliiucI 
iodine  as  will  produce  a  brown  sherry  colour  ;  try  1 u  or  1  'J 
grains  to  the  quart  of  40  ounces,  and  if  that  is  found  insuffi- 
cient, add  more,  as  the  exact  quantity  is  of  no  important*. 
The  iodine  being  rapidly  extracted  from  the  solution  by  tbf 
starch  in  the  paper,  will  require  to  be  renewed  occasionally, 
the  necessity  being  indicated  by  the  paleness  of  tho  solution. 
It  is  some  hours  before  the  whole  of  the  iodine  is  dissolved. 

Filter  the  above  solution  into  a  dish  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch,  or  more  if  the  dish  is  deep  enough.  Take  a  paper  bv 
two  adjacent  corners  and  place  the  other  end  upon  tk»- 
solution  so  as  just  to  touch  it ;  without  pause  lower  th? 
hands  gradually  aud  carefully  to  exclude  air  bubbles,  for 
the  better  seeing  of  which  the  iodising  tray  should  be  placnl 
between  the  operator  and  a  window.  Let  the  paper  lie  for 
a  moment  until  it  is  wetted,  then  take  it  up  by  the  corn<-r» 
nearest  to  you,  and  place  tlie  other  side  of  the  paper  upon 
the  solution  in  the  same  way.  Then  by  the  help  of  a  b*u! 
glass  rod,  or  by  tilting  the  tray,  cause  the  solution  to  fiW 
over  the  paper.  Should  air  bubbles  be  present,  they  will  be 
indicated  by  that  portion  of  the  paper  remaining  uncoloumL 
Put  in  as  many  papers  as  the  tray  will  hold  without  crowd- 
ing. When  all  are  in,  remove  in  succession  the  bottom 
paper  to  the  top,  turning  it  as  you  do  so ;  this  will  enabtr 
you  to  bcc  if  the  whole  have  been  properly  immersed.  The 
dish  should  be  shaken  occasionally  to  prevent  the  papers 
adhering  to  each  other,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  da 
and  which  is  shown  by  light  patches  where  the  free  access 
the  solution  has  been  prevented.  The  papers  may  be  in.- 
"  from  two  to  three  hours,  aud  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
(To  be  contiuuexL) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

M.  E.  nKCQtJKnEl.. 

Many  communications  having  recently  appeared  in  ».nr 
columns  relative  to  this  subject,  we  are  induced  to  1st 


it 


time  back  in  the 
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rwntal  journals,  we  believe  it  has  never  yet  appeared  in  an 
Kngliah  periodical : — 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  communicate  my  re- 
searches on  the  reproduction  of  colours  by  means  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  and  I  proceed  to  do  so  with  pleasure, 
although  these  experiments  extend  liack  several  years,  and 
are  as  yet  scarcely  applicable  to  the  practice  of  photography ; 
but  as  the  matter  possessing  the  remarkable  property  of 
receiving  coloured  impressions  by  means  of  light  is  also 
susceptible  of  very  curious  physical  modifications,  I  shall 
offer  some  details  of  the  process,  in  order  that  t>ersoiiB 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  may 
easily  reproduce  the  different  effects  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining.    There  arc  a  number  of  substances  sensitive 
to  the  chemical  action  of  light.  Some  exhibit  either  a  partial 
or  total  decomposition,  as  certain  compounds  of  silver,  lead, 
mercury,  gold,  platinum,  &c.    Others  require  the  presence 
of  substances  which  react  upon  them,  as  chlorine  in  con- 
junction wjth  hydrogen  ;  chromic  acid,  with  organic  matters ; 
guaiacum  in  conjunction  with  oxygen,  &c.    But  in  general, 
when  tho  decomposition  is  either  partial  or  total,  or  if  a 
chemical  action  is  exhibited,  the  colour  of  the  impressionable 
substance  changes,  exhibiting  mostly  but  a 
shade,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  newly-formed 
pound. 

If  wo  take,  for  example,  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  loses 
its  yellow  colour  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the 
new  tint  exhibited  is  independent  of  the  rcfrangibility  of 
the  active  rays.    In  order  the  better  to  study  the  effect 
produced,  a  solar  spectrum  must  be  used — that  is  to  say,  the 
image  formed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  solar  rays  by  means 
of  a  prism  ;  and  if  this  image  is  received  on  a  surface 
covered  with  iodide  of  silver,  the  latter  begins  to  colour 
itself  on  the  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  even 
heyond  the  violet,  and  afterwards  in  the  blue ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  most  refrangible  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
Hut  the  ultimate  colour  of  this  matter,  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  light,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  colour 
of  the  active  portion  of  the  spectrum.    In  using  other 
substances,  it  is  found  that  the  chemical  action  is  mani- 
fested in  different  portions  of  the  spectrum,  and  we  are 
therefore  led  to  an  analogous  conclusion.    The  preceding 
observations  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :— That  every 
substance  is  affected  by  rays  comprised  between  different 
I  ni nt. s  of  rcfrangibility,  and  that  tho  reaction  once  effected, 
there  is  generally  but  a  single  tint  produced,  not  corre- 
sponding with  the  tint  of  the  active  rays.  However, 
ainongBt  the  different  substances  experimented  upon,  there 
in  one  which  appears  to  exhibit  several  shades  of  colour 
under  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  namely,  chloride  of  silver. 
When  prepared  under  ordinary  conditions  it  assumes  a  violet 
tint,  under  the  action  of  diffused  light,  and  then  becomes  of 
n  brown  colour ;  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  luminous 
spectrum,  it  begins  to  colour  itself  in  the  ultra-violet  and 
violet  portion ;  and  if  the  action  is  maintained  for  some 
time,  and  there  is  sufficient  diffused  light  in  the  dark 
chamber,  it  assumes,  in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  a 
red  brickdust  tint,  as  first  observed  by  Scheele,  llerschel,* 
and  Hunt,f  who  have  studied  the  action  of  light  on  different 
Hensitiscd  papers,  and  have  each  observed  that  chloride 
of  silver  exhibits  this  red  tint  in  the  red  portion  of  the 


It  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  chloride  of  silver, 
which  has  become  coloured  violet,  assumes,  if  warmed,  a  red 
tint,  exactly  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  red  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  It  may  be  asked  if  this  latter  effect  is  not  the 
result  of  the  heat.  At  all  events,  since  chloride  of  silver,  when 
i '  begins  to  colour,  becomes  Blight ly  violet,  and  begins  to 
colour  in  tho  most  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and, 
ou  the  other  hand,  since  it  assumes  a  brick  red  colour  in  the 
least  refrangible  jiortion,  it  would  l>e  a  rather  curious  coinci- 
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;  deuce  to  see  the  two  extremities  of  the  photogenic  impressions 
of  the  spectrum  assume  the  one  violet  in  the  violet,  the  other 
red  in  the  prismatic  red.  I  commenced  the  study  of  this 
subject  in  1838  and  1839,  and  at  first  imagined  that  the 
effect  of  colouring  produced  in  the  visible  portion  of  the 
spectrum  was  due  to  the  calorific  action,  but  nave  since  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  so.  At  first  I  endeavoured  to  find 
under  what  conditions  these  effects  might  be  most  certainly 
obtained.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  be  not  obtained  by 
double  precipitation  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  but 
precipitated  from  solutions  in  a  glass  and  then  deposited 
upon  a  surface,  such  as  glass,  porcelain,  &c,  and  if  this  chlo- 
ride has  not  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light ;  as  soon  a  . 
the  solar  s(»cctrum  is  exposed  to  its  surface  it  only  become* 
affected  in  the  ultra- viol,  t  portion,  and  assumes  only  a 
slightly  violet  tint,  which  gradually  deepens.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  produced  in  tho  visible  portion  of  the 
prismatic  image.  But  if  a  perfectly  pure  chloride  be  used 
without  any  excess  of  nitrate,  and  this  cldoride  be  previously 
sensitised,  the  effect  is  very  visible.  In  the  violet  the  tint 
deepenB  by  degrees,  and  is  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
in  the  diffused  light ;  in  the  ml  jiortion,  however,  a  slight  rose 
tint  is  obtained,  but  no  very  visible  effect  is  produced  in  the 
yellow  or  green  portion,  in  which,  however,  may  be  observed 
a  faint  discoloration.  If  the  chloride  be  obtained  on  the 
Hurface  of  paper  plunged  successively  in  salt  water  and  then 
in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver — and  there  should  be  an  excess 
of  nitrate — the  effect  is  not  the  same.  In  this  case,  either 
the  sheet  of  paper  has  not  been  previously  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  has  no  chemical  action  visible  except  in  the  ultra- 
violet portion,  or  the  paper  ha*  been  exposed  to  the  rays  and 
become  sensitive  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  from 
the  blue  to  the  red.  There  is,  then,  an  action  of  continun- 
tion,  and  the  effects  of  colouring  are  weak  if  at  all  observable. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


INSTABILITY  OF  CARBON  POSITIVES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  de  Luynea  has  founded  a 
prize  of  8,000  francs  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  shall 
discover  a  method  of  printing  permanent  photographs. 
Positives  printed  with  chloride  of  silver  fade  in  time ;  that 
is,  unfortunately,  a  fact  which  cannot  bo  contested  (?) ; 
there  are  those  which  resist  more  than  others,  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fixed,  washed,  and  so 
forth.  In  any  case,  we  repeat,  it  is  a  pure  question  of  time. 
From  the  moment  it  was  admitted  that  chloride  of  silver 
prints  had  not  the  character  of  permanency  required  by  tho 
terms  of  the  Duke  de  Luynes  prise,  all  efforts  were  directed 
in  another  way  ;  it  was  sought  to  produce  prints  by  means 
of  carbon,  or,  vulgarly  speaking,  charcoal.  .Messrs.  Pouncey, 
Cornier  and  Salmon,  and  Brebiason,  succeeded  in  producing 
by  this  process  some  remarkable  proofs,  and,  as  all  the  world 
said,  permanent.  Well,  it  is  now  proved  to  us,  as  clearly  as 
daylight,  that  these  proofe  are  not  more  permanent  than 
those  with  the  chloride  of  silver.  How,  it  will  be  said,  is 
carbon  capable  of  change  ?  Can  carlion,  which  is  the  basis  of 
printing  ink,  be  compared  with  chloride  of  silver  simply 
blackened  by  light  ?  lias  it  not  shown  what  it  is  capable  of 
doing  from  the  most  ancient  times?  It  is  not  the  carbon 
which  we  consider  capable  of  change.  If  this  substance  were 
in  direct  contact  with  the  paper,  as  in  the  case  of  an  engraving, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  guarantee  might  bo  given  with  each 
print  that  it  was  permanent.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  thus. 
The  carbon  is  separated  from  the  paper  by  a  film  of  gelatine 
or  albumen  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness ;  hence  ft  is  evident 
that,  if  you  destroy  thiB  intermediary,  the  carbon,  no  longer 
adhering  to  the  paper,  must  necessarily  disappear. 

It  is  in  vain  that  persons  may  contest  this  fact ;  there  is  a 
very  simple  method  of  verifying  it,  which  is  as  follows : — 
Immerse  the  proof  in  a  bath  composed  of  water  and  chloride 
of  lime ;  the  action  of  this  hath  will  dissolve  the  albumen 
which  hol.ls  the  carlion,  which,  deprived  of  its  support,  will 
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in  the  liquid,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be 
restored  to  its  original  whiteness. — Revue  PhotographigHe. 

[Even  supposing  that  this  result  would  ariae  from  placing 
a  carbon  print  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  we  do  not 
see  that  this  militates  against  the  value  of  carbon  an  a  per- 
manent printing  agent,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  necessity  for 
our  putting  our  prints  in  such  a  solution.  It  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  atmosphere,  or  gases  therein 
(ozone,  &c),  were  capable  of  destroying  the  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  holds  the  carbon  against  the  paper.  There  mipla 
then  be  good  reason  to  say  that  carbon  prints  were  not 
permanent.— Ed.] 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  ABERDEEN. 

In  our  number  for  July  22nd  (p.  22MJ)  we  drew  attention  to 
the  photographic  exhibition  which  was  intended  to  be 
opened  during  the  meeting  of  this  learned  body.  In  that 
notice  we  mentioned  the  1st  of  September  as  the  last  day 
for  receiving  photographs ;  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  time  for  receiving  such  contributions  is  extended  to 
the  6th  inst.  Pictures  will  be  received  unglazed  if  required, 
although  framed  ones  will  be  preferred. 

We  understand  from  the  excellent  honorary  secretary, 
Air.  White,  that  the  exhibition  will  be  likely  to  prove  a  most 
successful  one;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  presence 
of  H.R.U.  the  Prince  Consort,  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  attract  a  goodly  gathering  of  visitors, 
we  feel  that  nothing  more  than  a  simple  statement  of  this 
fact  is  necessary  to  induce  photographers  to  send  largely  of 
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FOREIGN  SCIENCE. 
(AVom  oar  Special  Correspondent) 

Pant,  29<*  August,  1869. 

MM.  Labolrdktte  and  Champion  presented,  a  few  days 
ago,  to  the  Societe  Pkilomatigue  of  PariB  a  note  upon  the 
Ifanography  of  Fungi  (iconographie  des  champignons'). 
As  this  note  is  very  short  and  intimately  connected 
with  photography,  I  will  give  it  here  in  the  words  of  the 
authors : — 

"  In  systematic  works  the  science  of  mycology  is  b,»il 
upon  such  subtle  characters,  that  the  application  of  these 
characters  to  enable  us  to  classify  species  becomes  almost  im- 
possible. Any  natural  subject  can  be  known  by  its  phy- 
siognomy ;  it  is  the  physiognomy  which  dictates  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  mycological  characters,  in  spite  of  their  well- 
recognised  importance,  arc,  after  all,  only  indispensable 
dements  of  critique.  The  study  of  the  sporula  of  fungi 
furnishes  us,  certainly,  with  a  precise  botanical  character  of 
any  mushroom,  but  does  not  give  us  any  notion  of  its  size, 
form,  or  aspect :  it  is,  however,  absolutely  indispensable  to 
know  this  aspect,  without  which  we  could  acquire  no  idea  of 
the  spocios  or  genera.  Wo  insist  more  especially  upon  this 
point,  as  we  think  that  at  the  present  day  the  application  of 
microscopic  elements  to  classification  is  abused.  If  we  have 
only  to  consider  these  elements  in  the  classification  of  fungi, 
we  should  commit  a  great  error,  and  we  might  just  as  well 
endeavour  to  classify  mammalia  by  characters  obtained  from 
the  globules  of  the  blood  or  the  zoospenna. 

"An  illustrious  zoologist,  M.  SchlegeJ,  entitled  a  well- 
known  book,  4  Kssay  on  the  Phyxioguxmy  of  Serpent*.'  We 
thiuk  tlie  time  lias  come  for  writing  an  '  Essay  on  the  Physi- 
ognomy of  Fungi:  As  Persoon  and  Leveillo  appear  to  have 
foreseen,  it  is  necessary  to  group  them  by  means  of  characters 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  the  naked  eye,  or  according  to  their 
natural  attitudes,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  deve-  i 
lop  themselves.     .    .    .    One  of  us  (M,  Labourdt  ;  t< s)  ha& 

s»ni  time  past  had  the  intention  of  publishing  such  a  work.  \ 


But  the  pencil  is  not  able  to  delineate  the  mhwte  <Uv, 
which  are  observed  on  the  surface  of  fungi ;  toe  phy- 
siogonomy  of  the  vegetable  is  quite  lost  in  these  dnmgp. 
But  that  which  the  pencil  cannot  do  photomphj  seiura 
with  ease,  and  M.  Champion  has  undertaken  the  photo- 
graphic part  of  the  work  we  propose. 

"  To-day  we  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  taeaodetr 
a  few  proofs  of  fungi,  natural  size,  which  will  speak  far 
themselves  and  demonstrate  forcibly  the  great  importsooeaf 
this  new  application  of  the  art.  We  will  only  sod  that  tta  , 
application  of  photography  has  required  s  few  modifaugu 
in  the  mode  of  operating  which  M.  Champion  will  aah 
known  later." 

As  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  grates 
field,  or,  at  least,  the  most  interest  ing  and  the  most  (tenon 
field  for  photography,  is  its  application  to  natural  rii*t. -rr 
Mast  of  theTitngi  cannot  be  preserved  in  an  arduun 
herbarium.  The  only  way  in  which,  they  can  be  kept  tt  ill 
is  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  some  other  liquid  of  the  sort,  whack, 
however,  soon  spoils  their  appearance  by  driving  woe  d 
their  elements.  I  judge  from  the  present  collection  in  & 
Jardin  des  Planus,  where  it  has  been  found  necasarj  to 
make  wax  models  of  these  interesting  vegetables,  that  ihe 
inquiring  portion  of  the  public  which  visiu  every  Sunday 
and  fate-day  this  noble  institution,  may  have  some  idea  ot 
them. 

I  also  know  from  experience  that  of  all  plants  the  nm 
difficult  to  classify  by  the  student  are  fungi  and  grasses.  If 
photography  comes  to  our  aid  in  this,  the  difficulty  ml  da- 
appear  almost  entirely.  How  great  an  advantage  would  n 
not  be,  indeed,  to  the  botanical  or  medical  student,  tf  b 
could  buy  for  a  few  shillings  photographic  proofs  of  tit 
principal  fungi  of  his  country  ! 

At.  Bertsch  has  applied  photography  with  oonsjder*tt> 
success  to  the  representation  of  microscopic  objects.  Tf- 
day  the  Illustration  Francaise  gives  an  aoruirabk  sod  tit- 
tering article  upon  this  subject,  with  four  engravings  fan 
M.  Bertsch's  microscopical  photographs. 

But,  up  to  the  present  dav,  these  admirable  proofs  sit  £ 
no  use.  B/L  Bertsch  certainly  docs  not  perceive  the  rosd  k 
must  take  if  he  wishes  for  a  lasting  success  and  weU-deservd 
praise.  He  must  not  continue  to  photograph  here  one  in- 
ject, there  another ;  one  day  an  infusoria,  the  next  s  H?» 
eye,  or  a  flea's  leg,  &c.  He  must  take  for  subjects  s  dis 
of  microscopic  plants  or  animals,  and  photograph  the  wfefc. 
or,  at  least,  the  most  important  subjects  of  this  claa,  if  k 
desires  to  be  really  useful  to  naturalists.  As  to  the  pwefi 
he  has  produced  up  to  the  present  moment,  they  are.  cer- 
tainly, admirable  examples  of  photography,  and  skew  wist 
he  can  do ;  but  they  are,  scientifically  speaking,  d  Buk 
more  use  than  a  child's  toy. 

It  will,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of  your  readers  to  b 
how  photographic  journals  are  composed  abroad, 
take  the  best  of  them.    Here  are  the  contents  of 
of  the  Sociele'  Franexiise  for  the  last  month : — 

1.  "  On  dryness,  darkness,  and  cold,  m  preseivsUTB 
against  the  alteration  of  proofs,  by  Dr.  (}eorge  Wilson. 
(Prom  a  London  contemporary.) 

2.  "  Researches  on  different  luminous  effects,  &c,  kj  * 
Edmond  Bocquercl."  (Communicated.) 

3.  "  On  thermography,  by  M.  Gaultier  and  Chnhrr 
(Idem.) 

4.  "  Method  of  toning  by  alkaline  salts  of  gold,  by  sv 
Smith."    (From  a  London  contemporary.) 

b.  "  On  the  Fothergill  process,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kieat 
(From  a  Liverpool  contemporary.) 

t;.  ••  Impression  without  salts  of 
(From  a  London  contemporary.) 

7.  "  Remarks  made  in  Australia  on  photographic  p 
sses,"   (From  a  London  contemporary  ) 

8.  "Note  on  direct  positives,  by  Mr.  Traill  Tarlr 
(F rom  a  London  contemporary.) 

9.  "  On  varnish  for  collodion  proof*,  by  Mr.  J.  Sss; 
(From  a  London  contemporary.) 
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10.  "  Alteration  of  glass  by  exposition  to  light,  by  Mr. 
Gulliver."    (From  the  Photographic  Nor*.) 

11.  "  On  the  application  of  photography  to  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observations,  by  Mr.   Glauber."   (From  a ' 
London  contemporary.) 

1 2.  "  Decomposition  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  freshly-calcined 
charcoal."  "The  eolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whether 
neutral  or  acid,  and  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
are  easily  decomposed  by  charcoal  that  has  been  recently 
calcined.  Metallic  silver  is  soon  precipitated,  and  sometimes 
crystallise*."    (No  author' >  name.) 

13.  "Method  for  preserving  valuable  proofs,  by  Mr. 
Browning."   (From  the  Photographic  iYiru*.) 

Of  these  thirteen  articles,  ten,  and  probably  eleven,  are 
extracted  from  English  papers  ;  two  alone  arc  original. 

M.  Henri  St.  Claire  Deville  informs  ns  that  in  the  south 
of  France,  between  Aries  and  Toulon,  there  exist  some  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  have  long  since  been 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  considerable  quantity  of 
alumina  that  it  contains.  Bcrthier,  who  formerly  made 
an  analysis  of  this  ore,  found- 
Alumina      ...      ...  •  5'2'0 

Peroxide  of  Iron    27  •« 

W  ft  t*sr      . .  •      • .  *      ...      ...      ...      ...  3!l)*4 

Trace*  of 


The  mineral  in  question  was  therefore  classed  among  the 
qiobtrlUen  by  M.  Dufre"noy.     M.  Deville,  who  has  analysed 
•  specimen  taken  out  of  the  rock  itself,  " 

f  rvnUNised  carbonate  of 
Pe*roxi<te  of 
Alumina 
Water 


12  7 
til 

10<HI 


Moreover,  ho  discovered  in  it  traces  of  silica, 
acid,  titanic  acid  (?),  and  notable  quantities 
metal  vanadium. 

After  having  calcined  the  mineral  with  caustic  soda  and 
treated  it  by  water,  to  wash  out,  as  he  thought,  the  alumina, 
M.  Deville  remarked  that  the  alkaline  liquid  thus  obtained 
deposited  regular  octahedral  crystals  (having  angles  of 
109°  15'  or  109°  201),  which  were  colourless,  and  which  he 
took  for  a  compound  corresponding  to  the  octahedral  alumi- 
nate  of  potassa  discovered,  some  time  back,  by  M.  Fremy. 
Hut  on  analysing  these  crystals,  he  remarked  that  they 
became  red  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  disengaged  chlorine, 
which  immediately  made  M.  Deville  suspect  their  real 
nature.  They  turn  out  to  be  a  vanadiate  of  soda,  containing 
1 7 -ft  per  cent.,  or  12  equivalents  of  water.  They  are  more 
readily  obtained  by  covering  the  liquid  which  deposits  them 
with  a  layer  of  alcohol. 

The  author  thinks  that  vanadium  may  become,  one  day 
or  other,  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  porcelain 
manufactories,  on  account  of  the  fine  green  colour  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  riving  to  certain  enamels.  He  thinks  it  is  far 
commoner  than  is  generally  imagined,  and,  at  any  rate,  his 
own  experiments  show  that  largo  quantities  of  this  hitherto 
rare  metal  exist  in  the  ancient  clay  deposit*  of  the  south  of 
France.  M.  Deville  terminates'  his  paper  by  reminding  us, 
that  although  vanadium  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
looked  upon  as  a  great  rarity,  the  estimable  works  of 
Sefstrocin,  Berzclius,  MM.  Wnnlcr  and  Rose  have  given  us 
a  very  complete  history  of  the  properties  of  this  metal. 

Vanadium  was  on  the  tapu  again  last  Monday  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  here.  M.  Chevreul  communicated  a 
short  paper  by  M.  Bonvallet,  who  assures  us  he  has  been 
able  to  extract  considerable  quantities  of  vanadium,  or  rather 
vanadic  acid,  from  the  clays  of  Ohantilly,  but  that  he  ha* 
not  once  met  with  this  substance  in  the  tertiary  clays  of  the 
environs  of  Paris.  The  foreseen  applications  of  this,  com- 
paratively speaking,  new  metal,  tend  towards  the  art  of 
dyeing,  but  who  knows  but  what  important  benefits  may  be 


gained  by  photography  in  the  application  of  such  a  sub- 
wtanee ! 

A  certain  parasite  worm  which  inhabits  the  muscular 
t  issue  in  the  human  species  is  at  present,  according  to  M. 
Virchon,  very  common  at  Berlin.  This  worm  is  the  Tri- 
china tpiralin;  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  zoological 
rarity. 

M.  Isidore  Pierre,  who  is  well  known  on  the  Continent 
by  his  indefatigable  researches  in  agriculture,  has  just  made 
known  the  existence  of  butyric  acid  in  various  manure*, 
and  in  the  soil.  This  acid  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  in 
butter ;  he  recently  found  it  again  in  the  greasy  matter 
contained  in  sheep's  wool.  M.  Isidore  Pierre  is  the  first 
person  who  signalises  this  product  in  the  soil. 

I  regret  to  say  the  Pans  papers  announce  the  death  of 
M.  Boitard,  oue  of  oar  ablest  naturalist* ;  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  his  loss  will  be  much  felt  in  the  scientific 
world.  Botany  and  entomology  were  the  science*  in  which 
he  acquired  most  of  his  well-deserved  reputation,  and  his 
name  will  be  long  familiar  to  student*  of  natural  history. 


Jjlj^ograpbir  jlotcs  mtt  <$um*s. 

txnmnrmti  rosrnvE*  into  nkgativk.s. 
Siu,— I  should  not  venture  to  write  upon  this  subject,  a* 
you  liave  so  many  able  correspondents  upon  all  the  various 
mules  of  operation  in  photography,  had  I  not  observed  in 
your  journal  of  late  oue  or  two  articles  which  appear  to  be 
quite  erroneous,  both  as  to  the  mean*  employed  and  tlte 
original  inventor.  My  late  friend,  Mr.  Archer,  says  : 
"  Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
muriatic  acid,  add  one  part  of  this  solution  to  six  of  water ; 

Sour  over  the  picture  evenly,  it  will  deepen  the  tone*  imme- 
iately,  the  picture  almost  disappearing,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  a  beautiful  white  picture  will  be  brought  out." 
This  is  the  only  aud  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the 
proem  now  called  the  alabastrine,  and  claimed  now  by  so 
many ;  it,  however,  exclusively  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  Archer, 
who  communicated  it  to  me  so  long  since  as  1 850,  and  then 
published  it  in  his  book  of  tho  same  year.  There  are  many 
modifications  of  the  above,  but,  witltout  doubt,  this  i*  the 
best  and  the  original  mode.  Many  trials  have  been  made 
to  convert  the  positive  picture  into  a  negative,  all  of  which 
have  turned  out  more  or  less  a  failure.  I  now  give  a  mode 
which  has  not  been  published,  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  one, 
based  upon  the  above,  and  the  credit,  if  any,  of  which  I 
take,  therefore,  to  myself,  having  for  six  years  experimented 
therein — and  assure  all  those  who  choose  to  attend  to  my 
directions  that  they  may  obtain  a  clear,  sharp,  and  denue 
negative,  at  all  times,  from  a  good  positive,  having  all  the 
half  tones  and  intermediate  shades  which  render  a  picture 
more  or  leas  beautiful,  as  they  appear  or  not ;  it  possesses,  also, 
this  advantage,  that  you  may  show  a  party  tho  picture  at  once 
asa  positive  and  be  certain  tliat  the  paper  proof*  will  be  exactly 
like  the  oue  shown,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  usual  mode 
of  taking  negative*,  and  which  can  only  be  looked  at  by  an 
experienced  eye,  and  often,  even  then,  is  not  at  all  the  thing 
expected.  After  whitening  the  picture,  a*  above  described, 
next  wash  it  in  clean  hot  water,  then  take  thirty  drops  of  the 
liquor  ammonia,  P.L.,  and  add  about  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water ;  mix  them  intimately  and  pour  evenly  over  the  positive : 
continue  to  pour  it  off  and  on,  when  the  picture  will  assume 
a  dark  tone  and  continue  to  darken  until  it  arrive*  at  a 
dense  black,  but  still  retains  a  scmi-transparei 
and  never  losing  it*  half  tones.  Should  the 
once  be  used  again,  the  picture  will  assume  a  purple  tone, 
which  will  print  better  than  the  first.  I  must  add,  that> 
in  order  to  succeed  in  this  process,  the  glass  mu?t  kejlcaned 
with  even  mora  care  than  usual,  or  the  film  vHt,  to  a 
certainty,  be  washed  off  the  glass.  After  tlie  tone  required 
is  obtained  well  wash  in  hot  water  again,  dry  spontaneously, 
and  varnish.  Fked.  Deiiknham,  C.E. 
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HATE-CLEANING  LIQUID. 

Sir, — The  following  solution  for  cleaning  glass  platen  will 
be  found  efficient  ami  economical :— Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
common  washing  soda  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and 
when  the  soda  is  dissolved — but  not  till  then — add  four 
ounces  of  common  salt,  or  more,  to  make  a  saturated 
solution.  Stir  till  dissolved,  and  bottle  for  use ;  adding  an 
ounce  of  the  finest  Tripoli  powder.  After  cleaning  the 
plates  with  this  liquid,  be  careful  to  wipe  the  edges  with  a 
wet  cloth,  and  then  with  a  dry  one,  to  rcmovo  any  portion 
of  the  solution  that  may  adhere,  and  which  will  decompose 
the  silver  bath. 

There  is  another  mode  of  using  the  liquid,  which  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  when  many  plates  arc  to  bo  cleaned. 
Make  a  sufficient  quantity,  of  half  the  above  strength,  and 
without  the  addition  of  Tripoli.  Steep  the  plates  in  this 
for  several  hours,  or  all  night,  and  take  out  one  plate  at  a 
time,  drain  it,  rinse  it  in  a  pan  of  clean  water,  rubbing  both 
surfaces  well  with  a  wet  cloth,  rinse  it  again  and  stand  on 
end.  When  a  dozen  plates  have  been  thus  treated,  wipe 
them  dry  with  one  diaper  cloth,  and  polish  with  another, 
when  they  will  be  found  beautifully  clean,  with  a  surface  of 
great  brilliancy.  The  common  glass  requires  more  cleaning 
than  the  patent  plate,  and  a  longer  soaking  in  the  salt  and 
soda  solution,  which  can  be  used  again  and  again  to  the  last 
drop.   X.  X. 

ECONOM ISDJG  THE  NIT  HATE  BATH, 

Sin, — I  have  lately  seen  several  letters  in  the  different 
journals  respecting  the  great  waste  of  silver  hy  photographers, 
one  of  which  recommended  the  use  of  blotting  paper  for 
draining  plates  when  removed  from  the  nitrate  bath. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  simpler  plan  than  this,  and 
though  a  great  many  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  acq uabted 
with  it,  there  are,  I  think,  a  good  many  who  arc  not. 

The  plan  is  this : — Take  the  plate  by  one  corner,  and  rest 
the  opposite  corner  in  a  clean,  dry,  glass  measure  ;  then  lean 
the  corner  you  hold  in  your  hand  against  the  wall,  and  let 
it  stand  for  a  minute  or  so.  The  quantity  of  silver  solution 
saved  by  tins  means,  even  from  small  plates,  is  quite 

II.  M. 


MEW  DRY  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  the  following  corrections  in  the 
article  on  a  new  dry  process  in  your  number  for  the  26th 
ultimo : — In  section  8,  lino  9,  for  "  their  potation  "  read 
"  thin  potations."  In  section  9  place  the  comma  (,)  after 
"  6  parte  "  and  "  1  part,"  respectively.     J.  B.  Hockin. 

ANSWERS  TO  MINOR  QUERIES. 

Mom.n>  Appp.ap.axip.  ix  mv.  Waxkh  Tapkr  Prim  rs.s. — 
FUnb  writes  that  the  rirst  or  second  time  he  use*  a  new  bath  for 
sensitising  waxed  paper  for  the  negative  process,  he  is  always 
troubled  with  patches  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
sheet.  He  is  certain  that  it  cannot  arise  from  an  insufficient  time  of 
floating  on  the  silver  bath,  as  he  has  tried  all  times  of  exjKwure  to 
its  action,  and  it  seems  to  be  worse  the  longer  it  is  being  made 
sensitive.  The  cause  of  this  effect  is,  that  the  newlv-made  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  previously  saturated  with'iodide  of  silver, 
and  consequently  when  the  sheet  of  iodised  waxed  paper  is  floated 
for  any  length  of  time  on  the  bath,  the  iodide  of  silver  which  is  at 
first  forme,!,  is  partially  redissolvcd ;  and  this  taking  place  to  a 
gTeatcr  extent  as  the  sheet  is  kept  longer  in  contact  with  the  bath, 
full  v  explains  our  correspondent's  remarks.  The  remedv  for  (his 
will  be,  to  saturate  the  silver  bath  with  iodide  of  silver  by  adding 
about  half  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  ounce  of  the  bath, 
and  well  agitating,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  before 
filtering. 

AJULTKn  ok  C'.H.umiot.— It  mav  easily  be  ascertained  whether 
the  iodising  solution  contains  iodide  of  cadmium,  potassium,  or 
(  ammonium,  in  the  following  manner :— Take  a  portion  of  the  sola- 
*tion  ind  add  to  it  twice  its  Iwlk  of  pure  anhydrous  ether;  if  a 
precipitatd**!**  formed,  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  salt  used.  To 
another  portion  add  a  drop  of  ammonia:  if  a  precipitate  be  formed 
in  this  ease,  there  is  probably  cadmium  present,  whilst  an  absent* 
•>f  a  precipitate  in  both  cases  shows  Hint  i.wlide  of  ammonium  has 
'•"-n  nwl. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

In  our  next  number  will  be  airen  an  fsajwfaaf  paper  bf  Sir  J.  F.  II'.  iltrtchtt, 
liarl*  F.RJL,  tvUrt  tUuttrnted  frith  diagram*,  and  the  rommenenmnt  t'  , 
terin  of  artiekt  bf  Mr.  Alexander  Watt,  on  "  Photographic  Fatit  -..  thee 
''until  and  liriatditt."'  Xnteerihert  commenting  ritk  the  w*  n4nv  rx". 
thortlf  hart  prttinteti  fi  them  a  latye-eiird  tpmmrn  of  the  propreu  of  Ok  /V- 
togtpphie  Art,  ithtch,  bit  "•(  coartitv  of  lit  inrrntor,  Mr.  H.  Fox  Taint,  n 
in  office  preparation,  ,\ottrithtian,img  the  mw«  vhtch  hot  attended  >-%.< 
rndearourt  to  mat*  tht  thorny  path*,  trhich  lead  to  exerUtnte  m  ocr  fan. 
noting  art,  morr  ran  of  aerttt  to  ttadentt,  tee  thall  hy  no  meant  rest  mtaftd 
ttith  our  prtnmt  pouiltm ;  and  or  there/ore  beg  o  f  oar  /Tirade  to  relay 
it  in  more  our  tpkert  of  utcfulnetl,  by  recommending  the  "  PllftTMuro 
Naves  "  to  throe  of  their  acquaintance!  mho  hare  not  net  aeailed  thenar!™  <• 
the  information  afforde>l  trcetly  tn  oar  ml*,,,*, 

R.  A.  W.— Will  the  gentleman  who,  tn  recent  numbers  of  lac 
ciKAPiilc  Niews,"  to  graiJdeally  describes!,  under  these  Initials,  i  | 
graphic  trip  up  the  Wye.  kindly  inform  us  where  a  letter  may  Is;  t 
to  find  htm? 

Tbk  Sntaaow-orii-  K.viuxi.k  Cl\  b  —  (  'ommunicatiuns  hsvr  brru  m*h*2 
from  J.  W.  O.— II.  H. — J.  R.— A  N. — J.  8,  «>.-«.  8.  n. — R  M  —  It  VT  L 
— F.  II.  .Specimen  Photographi  (without  which  no  name  can  be  lawn*! 
have  been  received  from  the  first  ftvr  only  of  the  above-,  a*  the  a 
list  will  be  Inserted  In  our  next,  attention  is  requested  to  this  point 

V-  C. — Try  tike  following  plan: — Add  a  few  grains  of  metallic  .admira  : 
your  lath  and  boil  It  violently  In  a  clean  Florence  flask  for  titLS-ta-ifj 
allow  It  to  cool,  and  filter:  then  add  solution  of  carbonate  of  tods,  drop  h 
drop,  until  there  b  a  permanent  precipitate,  and  Alter  again.  Xext  nir 
scetic  acid  mill!  there  is  a  fainUy  arid  reaction,  and  the  bsUi  stasV  t*  t» 1 
flret-ratf  working  order :  If,  however.  It  he  not  so,  you  most  conduit  thii 
something  has  got  into  It  which  has  ruined  it,  and  the  best  plan  » 2  btu 
discard  It  tn  favour  of  a  new  bath. 

J,  W.  L. — We  »rc  glad  von  approve  of  the  apparatus.  L  Pertia 
may  require  a  little  final  adjustment :  that  can  seldom  be  doot 
the  camera  maker,  but  requires  the  operator  to  work  with  I 
twice  to  flud  out  what  U  really  wanted.  X  Nothing  hut  ocular  toaecot 
on  the  ground  glass  will  answer  this  question.  .1  and  4.  Perhaps  UK  o»- 
lodkm  had  not  perfectly  settle,1. 

8ri  bf.au. — We  lianlly  understand  your  question.  Of  the  two  cnllndWsu  \~. 
mention,  the  one  which  dries  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  nags  fins 
which  are  liable  to  drop  ulf  on  to  the  plate.  Is  of  a  rvntraetile  kind,  shik 
live  other,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  neck,  leaving  an  opaqtsr  tan.  M 
the  powdery  variety.  The  former  kind  may  be  converted  into  the  Isttrr  >>• 
many  plans,  and  becomes  spontaneously  so  on  keeping. 

W.  R.  H.-  " 


V.  R.  H. — Th.-  process  you  have  tried  i»  not  one  ,;f  the  best,  in.1  oni;  <,-, 
experienced  photographers  can  hope  to  succeed  at  tt    Wa  ilmild  *i< 
you  to  attempt  the  ooUodlo-allmuien  or  FolhergUl  process  la  preSrao 


the  results  will  be  better,  and  will  lie  obtain**!  at  a  far  leu  ( 
patience  and  failures.    We  thank  you  for  ] 
and  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  It. 

A  CoasTsrr  Sobs,  ansa.— If  there  is  any  copyright  attached  u>  the  lii»»- 
graph,  you  would  t>e  '~lcarly  In  error  to  attempt  to  sell  a  ph'jtocTaphi^ 
of  it :  but  It  it  be  one  to  which  there  is  no  copyright,  you  will  be  runts*! ' 
sell  as  many  copies  as  you  please,  provided  you  employ  ed  a  Utrs^nrS  < ' 
your  own  to  take  the  copy  from,  and  not  the  one  sent  to  yon  kfjsu 
customer,  unlets  you  bad  her  express  permission. 

BoxaecnKii  AaUTtu*.— Your  black  varnish  Is  too  brittle ;  add  wnieUiinr  > 
It  which  will  tend  to  give  it  toughness  when  It  Is  dry.  audi  as  aalsbat  " 
India-rubber,  or  a  few  drops  of  ■trying  oil.  Sotne  useful  informs!**  «a0» 
point  nay  ha  found  on  consulting  the  Index  of  our  first  volume. 

8n  rtn  Si-nwsjnit*. — We  think  your  bath  is  moce  to  blame  \\a  yw 
Some  organic  matter  has  most  likely  found  access  to  It,  which  hat  cu' 1 
It  to  act  at  you  describe.   Treat  it  in  the  manner  recommended  to '  V  ', 
above. 

C.  li— Adds  Uttleaceile  acid  tnthsinllk  and  boll  It:  filter  from  the  cart  TV 
clear  solution  will  answer  the  purpose.  Marion's  paper  Is  the  one  »>«  l> 
employed.  When  acetic  acid  la  recommended,  the  best  glacial  »t«ol  i* 
used,  unless  some  other  sort  Is  stated. 

OooowiLU-The  forrauU  for  the  toning  bath  Is  not  good.  Try  the  nae  fh„ 
in  one  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  present  volume  (by  «*).  and  )t>i  mX  a,n 
no  difficulty  In  obtaining  good  dark  brown  or  black  tones. 

W.  G.  I*. — We  are  miiafc  obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  takes  lo  fcrwiH  i 
copy  of  the  paper.  It  had,  however,  previously  appeared  la  the  nxrn  d  > 
contemporary. 

Muopu:.- -Theoretically,  the  divisions  at  the  end  of  the  beta  wstMkt'* 

more  value  than  those  towards  the  centre,  but  In  practice  tht  aWaiw  * 

found  to  li*  so  slight  thai  it  la  never  regarded  even  in  the  beat  tsuancis. 
W.  IL  B  — The  stereogram  U  very  good ;  If  anything,  the  tone  Is  s  tek  I  • 

red.  but  some  persona  piStVi  a  rather  warm  colour.   We  tluul  he  issssst  :< 

receive  the  particulars  of  the  process. 
GuATXrTJL.— IJo  away  with  the  top  and  side  curtains,  except  In  nrr  hnff 

weather.    From  your  letter,  we  fancy  you  have  not  light  ranart'- 
I).— A  good  lens,  bright  tight,  and  chemicals,  in  tint-rale  csxlfciwi.  an  > 

that  are  wanted  to  lake  instantaneous  pictures, 
II.  !».— We  regret  to  hear  of  your  accident ;  wc  will  communicate  roar  - 

offer  of  advice  to  our  correspondent. 
T.  Kavhoxk — We  will  inquire. 
Communication  declined  with  thanks.— Nostrum. 

The  Information  required  by  the  following  correspondents  Is  either  sarh  u 
we  are  unable  to  give,  or  It  has  appeared  In  recent  nurat»n   '  1 
"PHOTOOaAeutn  Naws:'  — O.  A.  K.— K  la  11— Rev.  O.  0.-4ws>> 
la  Ttpk:^J.  l».-8.  II—  U.  J.  J.-B.  Artridge,-J.  a  0^e^tsB-«  I 
Knoatlan  -W  U-O.  H.  W.-I,  W  W  -Inquirer. -C.  It  Psiw-*  » 
-  A  M     II.  and  J  Wslter.-lota.-ll.  S  I  -One  is  » Ix 


Catet  fur  /liuitmj  IWa.vi'  //.  hurt  been  prepared,  prnrr  Is.  W.  f«i  •v'" 
tci  ihert  ma*  hare  their  cpiet  bonnd  he  the  Fiehlithen,  is  th*  ttaat  as*** 
price  S...  .netHdtoj  the  chth  cote. 


All  editorial  communications  should  bo  addressed  to  Mr.  Ctocti*  »" 
of  Messrs  Cssseu,  Pr.TTRB,  and  OsLpm,  I*  Belle  Sausage  Tsnt  fiin-t 
letters  for  the  Kditor,  l|  «Wlresae<I  to  the  office,  ia\tsaM  tW  swtad  Mpnts» 
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N.B.— A  dash  rule  reprfMnU  the  italics  immediately  preceding  it. 
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